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U.S.  Senate, 
Committee  on  Armed  Services 

Washington,  DC. 

MILITARY  POSTURE 

The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  notice,  at  9:40  a.m.,  in  room 
SH-216,  Hart  Senate  Office  Building,  Senator  Strom  Thurmond 
(chairman)  presiding. 

Present:  Senators  Thurmond,  Warner,  Cohen,  McCain,  Lott, 
Coats,  Smith,  Kempthome,  Hutchison,  Inhofe,  Santorum,  Exon, 
Levin,  Kennedy,  Bingaman,  Glenn,  Robb,  Lieberman,  and  Bryan. 

Committee  staff  members  present:  Romie  L.  Brownlee,  staff  di- 
rector; Greorge  W.  Lauffer,  deputy  staff  director;  Melinda  M. 
Koutsoumpas,  chief  clerk;  Donald  A.  Deline,  general  counsel;  Ann 
M.  Mittermeyer,  assistant  counsel;  and  Christine  K.  Cimko,  press 
secretary. 

Professional  staff  members  present:  Charles  S.  Abell,  Gregory  J, 
D'Alessio,  Jonathan  L.  Etherton,  Lawrence  J.  Lanzillotta,  Stephen 
L.  Madev,  Jr.,  Bert  K.  Mizusawa,  Steven  C.  Saulnier,  Cord  A.  Ster- 
ling, and  Eric  H.  Thoemmes. 

Minority  staff  members  present:  Andrew  S.  Effron,  minority 
counsel;  Patrick  T.  Henry,  professional  staff  member;  Maurice 
Hutchinson,  professional  staff  member;  and  DeNeige  Watson,  pro- 
fessional staff  member. 

Staff  assistants  present:  Patricia  L.  Banks,  Shawn  H.  Edwards, 
Franklin  H.  Turner,  Deasy  Wagner,  and  Jennifer  L.  Wallace. 

Research  assistants  present:  Pamela  L.  Farrell. 

Committee  members'  assistants  present:  Grayson  F.  Winterling 
and  Judith  A.  Ansley,  assistants  to  Senator  Warner;  Ann  E.  Sauer, 
assistant  to  Senator  McCain;  Samuel  D.  Adcock,  assistant  to  Sen- 
ator Lott;  Richard  F.  Schwab,  assistant  to  Senator  Coats;  Thomas 
L.  Lankford,  assistant  to  Senator  Smith;  Glen  E.  Tait,  assistant  to 
Senator  Kempthome;  David  Davis,  assistant  to  Senator  Hutchison; 
John  F.  Luddy,  H,  assistant  to  Senator  Inhofe;  Patty  Stolnacker, 
assistant  to  Senator  Santorum;  Andrew  W.  Johnson,  assistant  to 
Senator  Exon;  David  A.  Lewis,  assistant  to  Senator  Levin;  Steven 
A.  Wolfe,  assistant  to  Senator  Kennedy;  Edward  McGaffigan,  Jr., 
assistant  to  Senator  Bingaman;  Suzanne  M.   McKenna,   Leonard 
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Weiss,  and  John  P.  Stevens,  assistants  to  Senator  Glenn;  C.  Rich- 
ard D'Amato,  Terrence  E.  Sauvain,  and  Lisa  W.  Tuite,  assistants 
to  Senator  Byrd;  Wilham  Owens,  assistant  to  Senator  Robb;  John 
F.  Lilley,  assistant  to  Senator  Lieberman;  and  Mary  Weaver  Ben- 
nett, assistant  to  Senator  Bryan. 

OPENING  STATEMENT  OF  SENATOR  STROM  THURMOND, 

CHAIRMAN 

Chairman  Thurmond.  The  committee  will  come  to  order. 

The  Committee  on  Armed  Services  meets  this  morning  to  receive 
testimony  from  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  William  Perry,  and  Chair- 
man of  tne  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  Greneral  Shalikashvili  on  the  ad- 
ministration's defense  budget  request  for  fiscal  year  1997,  and  the 
future  years  defense  program. 

Gentlemen,  it  is  always  good  to  see  you.  We  are  looking  forward 
to  hearing  your  comments  on  the  fiscal  year  1997  defense  request, 
and  your  report  on  the  posture  of  our  Nation's  military  forces.  Al- 
though the  complete  budget  request  was  not  available  for  review 
prior  to  this  hearing,  I  want  to  provide  my  initial  views  of  the  ma- 
terial we  have  received. 

On  the  positive  side  of  the  ledger,  I  was  very  pleased  that  the 
military  pay  raise  was  fully  funded  in  this  budget  request.  The 
young  men  and  women  who  serve  our  Nation  in  uniform  continue 
to  be  the  most  important  asset  of  our  Nation's  defense.  This  year, 
I  intend  that  this  committee  will  continue  to  provide  increased 
funding  for  the  quality  of  life  initiatives  and  programs  we  began  in 
last  year's  authorization  bill. 

Mr.  Secretary,  I  am  troubled  over  several  decisions  you  made  in 
the  proposed  budget.  First  is  the  Defense  Department's  decision  to 
again  reduce  funding  for  critical  ballistic  missile  defenses.  We 
should  be  seeking  ways  to  accelerate  the  development  and  deploy- 
ment of  both  theater  and  national  missile  defense  systems,  not 
delay  them.  Under  the  Department's  new  proposal,  we  would  not 
deploy  a  theater  high  altitude  area  defense  system,  commonly 
known  as  THAAD,  or  Navy  upper  tier  for  another  decade.  This 
delay  is  unacceptable.  I  find  it  hard  to  believe  that  the  administra- 
tion would  continue  to  place  the  lives  of  our  servicemen  and 
women,  and  indeed  our  population,  at  risk  by  delaying  this  critical 
capability. 

Additionally,  the  levels  of  spending  for  modernization  are  peril- 
ously dangerous.  Gains  made  in  last  year's  bill,  as  a  result  of  funds 
added  by  Congress  to  revitalize  modernization,  may  be  lost  due  to 
the  inadequate  levels  of  funding  in  this  budget.  The  procurement 
accounts  have  been  reduced  by  44  percent  since  fiscal  year  1992. 
This  year's  budget  request  decreases  procurement  spending  even 
further. 

General  Shali,  you  recently  stated  you  believe  we  should  provide 
$60  billion  a  year  for  defense  modernization  by  fiscal  year  1998. 
This  is  2  years  earlier  than  the  administration  previously  indi- 
cated. However,  this  budget  request  will  not  meet  the  fiscal  year 
1998  schedule. 

Recent  testimony  before  this  committee  by  a  vice  chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  Admiral  Owens,  reinforces  my  concerns.  I 
agree  with  Admiral  Owens  that  we  have  a  crisis  in  procurement. 


I  agree  with  him  also  that  procurement  continues  to  be  under- 
funded. While  the  Department's  planning  documents  reflect  in- 
crease spending  for  procurement  in  the  out  years,  I  am  not  con- 
fident that  we  will  ever  get  there. 

Your  budget  for  this  year  reflects  another  decline  in  procurement 
spending.  It  appears  that  each  year  modernization  is  used  as  a  bill- 
payer  to  fix  other  term  problems.  This  concerns  me.  I  fail  to  see 
how  this  budget  provides  for  adequate  modernization.  I  believe  that 
the  Congress  will  be  required  to  add  funds  to  the  defense  budget 
this  year  to  provide  for  minimum  levels  of  modernizations. 

We  will  look  for  opportunities  to  work  with  the  military  services, 
as  we  did  last  year,  to  add  funds  where  they  will  have  the  most 
beneficial  effects.  We  intend  to  invest  money  now,  where  these  in- 
vestments will  save  money  in  the  future.  As  an  example,  this  com- 
mittee provided  authority  for  multi-year  procurement,  and  an  addi- 
tional $82  million  for  the  Longbow  Apache  helicopter  program  in 
the  fiscal  year  1996  bill.  As  a  result,  we  may  save  up  to  $1  billion 
over  the  life  of  this  program. 

Mr.  Secretary,  we  want  to  continue  to  work  with  your  staff  and 
work  with  you  to  look  at  other  innovative  ways  to  achieve  savings, 
which  can  then  be  applied  toward  other  vital  defense  needs. 

Finally,  I  remain  concerned  about  the  increasing  frequency  of  de- 
ployments and  the  amount  of  time  our  men  and  women  in  uniform 
spend  away  from  their  homes  and  families.  Ongoing  and  contin- 
gency operations,  such  as  Haiti  and  Bosnia,  not  only  drain  re- 
sources away  from  current  and  future  readiness,  but  place  undue 
strain  on  our  service  members  and  their  families.  Over  the  course 
of  the  next  couple  of  months,  the  armed  services  committee  will 
conduct  an  extensive  evaluation  of  your  budget  request.  Readiness, 
both  current  and  long-term,  must  be  maintained  and,  in  some 
cases,  revitalized.  Modernization  must  be  restored.  Missile  defense 
must  become  a  reality. 

Gentlemen,  we  welcome  you  both  back  before  our  committee 
today,  and  look  forward  to  your  testimony.  We  appreciate  you,  as 
dedicated  people,  and  we  are  glad  to  have  you  here.  Senator  Exon. 

STATEMENT  OF  SENATOR  J.  JAMES  EXON 

Senator  ExoN.  Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you  very  much.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  first  would  like  to  recognize  the  absence  of  the  ranking 
member,  Senator  Nunn,  who  is  ill  today — nothing  serious,  just  ill, 
like  we  all  get  from  time  to  time.  This  is  the  first  time  in  my  18 
years  of  sitting  at  his  side  with  regard  to  this  very,  very  important 
hearing,  probably  the  most  important  one  each  and  every  year  that 
we  have,  because  it  begins  the  critical  look  at  what  is  necessary  to 
maintain  an  adequate  national  security  defense  for  the  United 
States  of  America. 

I  simply  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  Senator 
Nunn's  statement  be  included  in  the  record  at  this  point. 

Chairman  Thurmond.  Without  objection,  so  ordered. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Senator  Nunn  follows:] 


Prepared  Statement  by  Senator  Sam  Nunn 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  conimend  you  for  calling  this  hearing  so  soon  after  the 
release  of  the  defense  budget.  I  look  forward  to  working  with  you  in  developing  the 
National  Defense  Authorization  Act  for  Fiscal  Year  1997. 

I  join  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  welcoming  Secretary  Perry  and  General  Shalikashvili 
to  the  committee.  Although  final  judgment  on  the  proposed  budget  must  await  the 
testimony  we  receive  today  and  further  hearings,  I  want  to  emphasize  my  support 
for  the  general  outlines  of  the  directions  Secretary  Perry  and  General  Shalikashvili 
have  taken. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  that  you  have  succeeded  in  retaining  $4.3  billion  in  in- 
flation savings  in  fiscal  year  97  and  $30  billion  over  the  Future  Years  Defense  Plan 
(FYDP)  for  the  Department  of  Defense.  We  are  in  a  very  difficult  budget  environ- 
ment, with  many  domestic  agencies  operating  without  a  fiscal  year  1996  appropria- 
tion, with  great  demand  for  balancing  the  budget,  and  continuing  calls  for  tax  cuts. 
In  that  context,  you  faced  a  considerable  challenge  in  your  effort  to  reinvest  those 
savings  in  the  Defense  Department.  It  is  a  tribute  to  your  commitment  to  our  na- 
tional security,  as  well  as  your  powers  of  2  persuasion,  that  most  of  the  inflation 
savings  will  be  used  for  national  security  programs. 

I  also  want  to  commend  you  for  including  in  your  budget  $1.1  billion  for  the  fiscal 
year  1997  costs  of  ongoing  operations.  You  clearly  heeded  the  message  from  Con- 
gress last  year  that  the  era  of  the  planned  supplemental  is  over.  Supplemental  ap- 
propriations must  be  reserved  for  unplanned  contingencies.  Your  new  approach  to 
budgeting  for  ongoing  operations  will  bring  much  greater  stability  to  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Department.  I  also  note  that  you  have  increased  the  modernization  ac- 
counts compared  to  last  year.  This  is  a  move  in  the  right  direction  but  there  is  still 
a  long  way  to  go. 

The  budget  you  are  proposing  addresses  readiness,  modernization,  and  the  quality 
of  life.  Whether  you  have  achieved  the  appropriate  mix  is  a  matter  that  we  will  dis- 
cuss and  debate  in  the  coming  months.  What  is  important  at  this  point,  however, 
is  that  you  have  recognized  the  importance  of  a  balanced  approach  to  addressing 
both  current  and  future  needs  of  the  armed  forces. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  collapse  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  end  of  the  Cold  War  have 
led  made  it  possible  under  both  Republican  and  Democratic  Administrations  to 
achieve  considerable  reductions  in  force  structure  and  defense  spending.  By  the  end 
of  1997,  we  will  have  reduced  active  duty  end  strength  by  over  700,000  during  the 
Reagan,  Bush,  and  Clinton  administrations.  The  Bush  and  Clinton  reductions  nave 
resulted  in  a  defense  budget  that  is  29  percent  below  the  1990  level  in  constant  dol- 
lar terms. 

In  my  judgment,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  not  in  a  position  to  make  further  reduc- 
tions. One  need  only  look  at  the  flashpoints  around  the  world. 

•  Our  troops  are  deployed  in  Bosnia  in  an  effort  to  bring  peace  to  that  trou- 
bled part  of  the  world. 

•  In  the  states  of  the  former  Soviet  Union,  there  are  still  between  15,000 
and  20,000,  some  200  tons  of  plutonium,  and  800-100  tons  of  highly  en- 
riched uranium — much  of  which  is  located  at  nuclear  facilities  that  do  not 
have  adequate  security.  We  need  to  accelerate  our  efforts,  through  the 
Nunn-Lugar  program,  to  dismantle  those  weapons. 

•  In  Asia,  the  tensions  between  North  and  South  Korea,  and  the  straits  of 
Taiwan,  are  a  continuing  source  of  concern. 

•  Iraq  and  Iran  remain  threats  to  their  neighbors  and  to  vital  interests  in 
the  region. 

•  In  the  Middle  East,  the  horrors  visited  upon  Israel  by  terrorists  threaten 
to  undermine  the  peace  process. 

We  are  faced  with  a  multitude  of  threats  involving  diverse  and  unpredictable 
weapons  and  tactics,  ranging  from  nuclear  weapons  to  conventional  forces  to  ran- 
dom acts  of  terror.  Our  armed  forces  must  be  equally  flexible  and  prepared  to  deal 
with  a  wide  range  of  contingencies  and  weapons. 

The  world  looks  to  the  United  States  for  leadership,  our  leadership,  of  course,  can- 
not and  should  not  be  viewed  strictly  in  military  terms.  We  must  lead  in  the  devel- 
opment of  technology,  in  trade,  and  in  finance.  We  cannot,  however,  shirk  our  mili- 
tary responsibilities.  We  must  be  prepared  to  act,  when  it  is  in  our  interest  to  do 
so,  across  the  full  range  of  nulitary  contingencies.  That  requires  a  large  budgetary 
commitment  in  terms  of  training,  equipment,  and  investment  for  the  future.  Wie  will 
review  and  assess  the  budget  request  to  ensure  that  it  is  sufficient  to  fulfill  that 
commitment. 


Senator  Exon.  Also,  I  would  just  like  to  add  that,  from  my  cur- 
sory look  at  the  budget  that  you  have  developed  and  are  presenting 
here  today,  I  think  it  is  a  good  budget.  There  are  probably  some 
differences  of  opinion  that  are  going  to  spring  up  along  the  way. 
Maybe  we  should  have  a  little  bit  more  here  and  a  little  bit  more 
there.  However,  my  views  are  reflected,  in  part,  by  my  responsibil- 
ities on  the  budget  committee,  where  I  am  the  ranking  Democrat. 
Moreso,  if  we  are  going  to  balance  a  budget  by  the  year  2002, 
which  seems  to  be  the  goal  of  all,  we  have  got  to  realize  and  recog- 
nize that  we  cannot  always  do  everything  that  we  would  like  to  do. 

However,  having  said  what  we  would  like  to  do,  I  recognize  and 
realize  that  reason  has  set  in.  I  congratulate  you  for  the  work  you 
have  done.  Once  again,  I  reserve  the  right  to  have  some  difference 
of  opinion  with  you  on  some  of  the  matters  that  are  involved  in  the 
defense  budget.  But,  by  and  large,  given  the  reduction  that  is  nec- 
essary in  our  expenditures  to  balance  the  budget  by  the  year  2002, 
I  believe  that  you  have  fashioned  a  reasonable  figure  for  the  overall 
defense  of  the  United  States  of  America,  and  continuing  our  leader- 
ship as  the  power  in  the  free  world. 

Therefore,  I  congratulate  you  for  some  extremely  diflTicult  choices 
that  I  expect  caused  a  lot  of  discussion  internally  among  you,  Mr. 
Secretary,  among  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  the  other  members  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs,  with  regard  to  tradeoffs  here  and  there,  that  are 
necessary  to  set  an  example  in  the  defense  budget,  as  well  as  all 
other  budgets,  that  we  do  want  to  balance  the  budget  by  the  year 
2002. 

Congratulations,  and  I  am  looking  forward  to  your  detailed  ex- 
planation. 

I  thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Thurmond.  Thank  you.  Senator. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Senator  Kennedy  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  by  Senator  Edward  M.  Kennedy 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  join  in  welcoming  Secretary  Perry  and  General 
Shalikashvili  this  morning,  and  I  look  forward  to  their  testimony. 

The  presentation  of  the  Defense  Department's  fiscal  year  1997  budget  request 
opens  this  year's  debate  on  the  major  defense  issues  facing  our  nation.  Despite  the 
end  of  the  Cold  War,  serious  threats  to  our  national  security  remain.  Our  brave 
servicemen  and  women  leading  the  Implementation  Force  in  Bosnia  demonstrate 
the  importance  of  maintaining  the  best  equipped,  the  best-trained,  and  the  best-led 
military  in  the  world.  So  far,  the  mission  has  been  successful,  due  to  the  commit- 
ment and  skill  of  these  dedicated  Americans.  I  commend  Secretary  Perry  and  Gen- 
eral Shalikashvili  for  the  superb  performance  of  our  forces. 

I  beHeve  that  the  defense  budget  submitted  by  the  President,  with  a  total  spend- 
ing level  for  the  Department  of  $242.6  billion,  strikes  the  proper  balance  between 
necessary  defense  capability  and  other  pressing  priorities.  1  hope  that  my  Repub- 
lican colleagues  will  not  do  again  what  they  did  last  year,  and  add  billions  of  dollars 
more  than  the  Pentagon  feels  it  needs  or  can  use  wisely.  The  Department  doesn't 
need  additional  funds,  and  the  rest  of  the  budget  cannot  afford  it. 

Adm.  William  Owens,  testifying  before  this  committee  last  week  before  his  retire- 
ment as  Vice-Chairman  of  the  joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  stated  that  no-additional  funds 
should  be  added  to  the  defense  budget  until  additional  ways  to  increase  efficiency 
within  the  Department  have  been  explored. 

Secretary  Perry  and  General  Shaliltashvili  have  both  worked  hard  to  maintain  ap- 
propriate readiness  levels  for  our  forces  despite  decreasing  budgets.  As  Secretary 
Perry  has  stated,  "No  single  investment  we  make  is  more  important  than  an  invest- 
ment in  our  people."  Emphasis  on  issues  such  as  military  child  care,  access  to  safe, 
affordable  housing,  and  quality  health  care  are  also  vital  to  troop  morale,  and  help 


military  members  deployed  around  the  world  to  concentrate  on  their  missions  know- 
ing that  their  families  are  being  cared  for  back  home. 

Unfortunately,  the  provision  in  the  fiscal  year  1996  Defense  Authorization  Bill 
mandating  the  unfair  and  arbitrary  discharge  of  military  members  with  HFV  threat- 
ens to  undermine  this  tradition  of  taking  care  of  our  people.  This  provision  is  unfair 
to  service  members,  and  harms  their  families  by  depriving  them  of  needed  income 
and  subsequent  medical  care.  It  is  also  a  waste  of  taxpayer  dollars  to  discharge 
those  who  retain  the  ability  to  perform  vital  roles.  Discharging  them  and  retraining 
new  service  members  is  costly  and  inelTicient.  President  Clinton,  Secretary  Perry, 
and  General  Shalikashvili  have  strongly  opposed  this  provision,  and  I  hope  the 
courts  and  Congress  will  take  the  earliest  opportunity  to  repeal  it. 

I  join  my  colleagues  in  welcoming  our  witnesses  here  today.  I  commend  you  for 
your  able  and  effective  leadership  of  the  Nation's  defense,  and  I  look  forward  to 
hearing  from  you. 

Dr.  Perry,  we  are  glad  to  have  you  with  us.  You  may  proceed 
now. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  WILLIAM  J.  PERRY,  SECRETARY  OF  DE- 
FENSE; ACCOMPANIED  BY  JOHN  HAMRE,  COMPTROLLER, 
DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE 

Secretary  PERRY.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

With  your  permission,  I  would  like  to  enter  my  statement  into 
the  record. 

Chairman  Thurmond.  Without  objection,  so  ordered. 

Secretary  Perry.  I  will  give  you  only  highlights  from  that  state- 
ment in  my  opening  presentation,  and  then  ask  General  Shali  to 
do  the  same. 

Chairman  Thurmond.  Thank  you. 

Secretary  Perry.  The  1997  defense  budget  should  not  be  viewed 
in  isolation  from  what  is  going  on  in  the  world.  It  is  based,  first 
of  all,  on  our  view  of  what  dangers  the  United  States  faces  in  the 
world  today  and,  second,  on  our  judgment  of  a  defense  strategy  de- 
signed to  deal  with  these  dangers.  What  I  would  like  to  do  today 
is  present  to  you  primarily  what  that  strategy  is  and  why  we  ar- 
rived at  that  strategy,  and  then  lead  up  to  a  discussion  of  the  pro- 
grams. This  gives  us  a  basis  for  an  intelligent  dialogue  by  starting 
with  the  description  of  strategy,  and  then  leading  to  a  description 
of  programs. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  there  will  be  differences  of  opinion — some 
strong  differences  of  opinion — among  some  members  of  the  commit- 
tee about  the  programs  that  I  present  to  you  today.  I  will  only  tell 
you  that  what  I  am  presenting,  I  will  do  my  best  to  give  you  an 
honest  description  of  what  my  rationale  was  for  putting  this  pro- 
gram together,  and  an  honest  description  of  what  I  think  the 
choices  are,  the  tradeoffs  are,  and  why  I  made  the  tradeoffs  in  the 
way  that  this  progpram  presents. 


Post  Cold  War  Dangers 


Cold  War  Threats 


•  Nuclear  Holocaust 


.  Blitzkrieg  by  Warsaw  Pact 


.  Third  world  proxy  wars 


Today's  Dangers 

.  Proliferation  of  WMD 

•  Instability  in  Eastern/ 
Central  Europe 

.  Ethnic/Nationalistic  wars 


You  may,  hearing  the  same  facts  and  hearing  the  same  choices 
available,  come  to  a  different  judgment  on  some  of  these  programs. 
What  I  hope,  the  most  I  hope  for,  is  not  that  I  get  agreement  on 
every  point,  but  I  get  an  understanding  of  what  the  issues  are  and 
what  the  real  choices  are.  Furthermore,  I  will  give  you,  to  the  best 
of  my  ability,  and  General  Shali,  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  the  best 
information,  which  allows  you  to  look  at  the  same  choices  which  we 
made  so  you  can  come  to  your  own  judgments. 

Now,  with  that  background,  let  me  start  the  presentation.  I 
spent  nearly  all  of  my  career  as  a  Cold  Warrior.  During  that  pe- 
riod, most  of  my  energies,  and  efforts,  were  focused  on  what  we 
could  do  to  prevent  a  nuclear  war  with  the  then-Soviet  Union.  It 
was  a  difficult  problem,  but  it  was  an  easy  problem  to  describe,  and 
it  was  relatively  easy  to  describe  the  programs  you  needed  to  meet 
that  goal.  The  problems  we  face  today  are  much  more  complex. 


The  Three  Lines  of  Defense 


Local/regional 
conflicts 
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Secretary  Perry.  To  deal  with  these  problems  which  I  describe 
as  the  post-Cold  War  dangers,  which  are  the  proliferations  of  weap- 
ons of  mass  destruction,  the  instability,  particularly  in  Eastern  and 
Central  Europe,  that  could  lead  to  new  threats,  and  the  local  and 
regional  conflicts.  These  are  the  dangers  we  face  every  day.  Also, 
I  have  described  to  you  that  we  have  provided  three  lines  of  de- 
fense to  protect  U.S.  security  against  those  dangers. 

I  make  this  point  because  this  is  a  different  point  of  view  than 
we  had  when  we  were  putting  together  our  programs  during  the 
Cold  War.  The  first  line  of  defense,  not  well  understood  but  very 
important,  is  preventive  defense.  That  is,  we  want  to  prevent  these 
dangers  from  becoming  military  threats  to  the  United  States. 
Therefore,  I  will  describe  to  you  a  whole  set  of  programs  in  our  de- 
fense budget  designed  to  prevent  dangers  from  becoming  threats  to 
the  United  States. 

When  dangers  do  become  threats,  they  can  threaten  ourselves, 
our  allies,  they  can  threaten  economic  strangulation,  and  they  can 
threaten  us  with  weapons  of  mass  destruction.  When  that  happens, 
we  put  another  barrier  up,  and  that  is  deterrence.  We  want  to 
deter  these  threats  from  turning  into  military  conflict.  If  we  get 
into  military  conflict,  then  we  have  to  have  sufficient  capability  to 
fight  and  win  that  war. 

These  are  the  three  lines  of  defense,  in  sequence,  that  protects 
U.S.  security.  I  am  going  to  start,  first  of  all,  discussing  this  first 
line  of  defense,  because  it  is  the  least  understood  and  the  most  con- 
troversial. 


Preventive  Defense 

'Defense  by  other  means" 


•  Reduce  nuclear  threat  from  Former  Soviet  Union 

•  Prevent  new  nuclear  threats  from  emerging 

•  Encourage  defense  reform  and  CBM 

•  Build  defense  to  defense  relationships 


Secretary  PERRY.  This  preventive  defense,  sometimes  called  de- 
fense by  other  means,  is  not  a  large  part  of  our  budget,  but  it  is 
a  part  which  has  very  high  leverage,  in  that  it  has  the  ability  to 
prevent  these  dangers  from  becoming  threats.  It  is  reducing  the 
nuclear  threat  from  the  former  Soviet  Union,  preventing  nuclear 
threats  from  emerging,  encouraging  defense  reform,  particularly  in 
the  new  nations  being  formed  in  Eastern  and  Central  Europe,  and 
building  defense-defense  relationships. 

We  have  major  programs  underway  today  in  all  four  of  these 
areas.  I  lump  them  under  the  one  category  of  preventive  defense, 
and  I  think  they  are  extremely  important  to  the  security  of  our  Na- 
tion. Let  me  describe  the  first  one. 
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Cooperative  Threat  Reduction 


S327M  FY  97  REQUEST 


Belarus 

63  Warheads  returned 
63  Missiles  returned 

Denuclearization  in  1996 


Ukraine 

1410  Warheads  returned 

80  Missiles  removed 

3   Launchers  eliminated 

Denuclearization  in  1996 

Russia 


830  Missiles  removed 

680  Launchers/tombers  ellr 

500  mt  HEU  to  be  removed 


START  reductions  ahead  of  schedule 


Kazakstan 


1410  Warheads  returned 
80  Missiles  removed 
80  Launchers  eliminated 
600  kg  HEU  removed 

Nuclear  weapon  tree 


Secretary  Perry.  We  call  it  the  cooperative  threat  reduction  pro- 
gram. It  is  based  on  the  Nunn-Lugar  program,  which  actually  came 
out  of  this  committee  many  years  ago.  In  our  fiscal  year  1997  budg- 
et, we  are  requesting  $327  million  to  sustain  the  Nunn-Lugar  pro- 
gram for  another  year.  To  this  date,  we  have  removed  thousands, 
literally  thousands,  of  warheads  from  the  Nations  of  the  former  So- 
viet Union  and  destroyed  almost  a  thousand  missiles  and  launch- 
ers. This  has  been  a  very  successful  program,  to  date. 

Kazakstan  is  already  a  nuclear-free  nation,  and  we  expect 
Ukraine  and  Belarus  to  be  nuclear-free  by  the  end  of  this  year.  So 
this  program  has  been  a  tremendous  success.  It  emerged  from  this 
committee,  in  the  first  place,  several  years  ago,  and  we  plan  to  con- 
tinue it.  Let  me  give  you  just  one  example  of  the  importance  of  this 
program. 
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neniiolearization 


Warhead  Removal         Missile  Removal 
March,  1994  April,  1995 


Silo  Destruction 
January,  1996 


I  have  depicted  in  this  chart  three  different  events,  all  of  which 
I  attended.  The  first  was  removing  the  warheads  of  an  SS-19  mis- 
sile in  Pervamysk,  which  is  one  of  the  largest  IBM  sites  in  the 
former  Soviet  Union.  This  was  done  in  March  1994,  and  I  and  the 
Defense  Minister  of  Ukraine  went  down  to  witness  that  removal. 

A  year  later,  in  April  of  1995,  I  returned  to  Pervamysk  to  witness 
the  removal  of  the  SS-19  missile  itself  as  part  of  a  program  to  de- 
stroy these  missiles.  Just  this  January,  I  returned  to  Pervamysk, 
and  I  and  the  Russian  Defense  Minister  and  the  Ukrainian  De- 
fense Minister  each  were  given  an  ignition  key,  and  we  simulta- 
neously turned  that  key.  This  is  the  key  which  they  gave  me  as  a 
souvenir.  As  the  three  of  us  turned  that  key,  it  destroyed  the  SS- 
19  silo. 

Now,  when  I  first  went  to  Pervamysk  in  March  of  1994,  that  site 
at  Pervamysk  had  700  nuclear  warheads  all  aimed  at  targets  in  the 
United  States.  By  this  June,  when  this  task  is  completed,  that  mis- 
sile field  will  have  been  entirely  converted  to  a  wheat  field.  That 
is  the  product  of  the  Nunn-Lugar  program.  That  is  the  product  of 
this  cooperative  threat  reduction  program.  In  addition,  that  is  the 
sort  of  thing  you  are  buying  with  the  $327  million  invested  in  this 
cooperative  threat  reduction  program. 

Besides  reducing  weapons  in  the  former  Soviet  Union,  we  are 
trying  to  keep  those  weapons  from  going  to  other  countries.  Again, 
the  funds  from  this  program  are  instrumental  in  that. 
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Countering  the  Proliferation  Threat 


•  Denuclearization  of  Ukraine,  Kazakstan,  Belarus 

•  Project  Sapphire,  HEU  Purchase  Agreement 

•  Improved  Warhead  Security  in  Russia 

•  North  Korea  Framework  Agreement 

•  Nuclear  non-proliferation  treaty  renewal 

•  Export  Controls  Reform 


Secretary  Perry.  In  order  to  counter  the  proliferation  threat,  we 
have  resources  in  the  denuclearization  of  UTcraine,  Kazakstan  and 
Belarus.  Again,  that  is  part  of  the  Nunn-Lugar. 

Project  Sapphire  was  removing  hundreds  of  metric  tons  of  highly 
enriched  uranium  from  Kazakstan  to  reduce  the  proliferation 
threat  and  improve  the  warhead  security  in  Russia.  That,  on  top 
of  the  North  Korean  framework  agreement,  were  the  kind  of  pro- 
grams designed  to  reduce  the  risk  of  proliferation  of  weapons 
around  the  world. 
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Countering  the  Proliferation  Threat 


Project  Sapphire 


Korean  Nuclear  Site 


This  is  just  a  picture  of  Project  Sapphire,  where  we  are  loading 
the  highly  enriched  uranium  on  a  C-141.  Also,  this  is  just  an  aerial 
view  of  Young  Pyong,  which  is  the  nuclear  site  in  North  Korea. 

Partnership  States 

"Bridge  to  America" 


EASTERN  EUROPE 


FORMER  SOVIET  UNION 


*  Associate  States 


^"       & 
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Secretary  PERRY.  Now,  besides  the  programs  that  I  am  describ- 
ing here  of  reducing  the  nuclear  threat  and  preventing,  we  also  are 
building  a  defense-to-defense  relationship  with  countries  all  over 
Eastern  Europe.  This  represents,  on  a  map,  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting and  innovative  programs  in  that  area  today.  We  have  estab- 
lished with  each  of  the  12  countries  in  Eastern  Europe  and  each 
of  the  nine  countries  in  the  former  Soviet  Union  a  partnership  rela- 
tion with  the  National  Guard  of  States. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  of  these,  and,  Senator  Thurmond, 
one  you  would  be  particularly  interested  in,  is  with  the  South  Caro- 
lina National  Guard.  The  South  Carolina  Guard  has  a  partnership 
relation  with  Albania.  It  has  been  extremely  effective  at  working 
with  the  Albanian  military  and  helping  them  make  the  transition 
to  a  military  in  a  democratic  society. 

Each  of  these  National  Guard  States  listed  on  this  chart  here, 
Texas,  Michigan,  Maryland,  Pennsylvania,  Alabama,  Georgia,  and 
California,  all  have  partnership  relations  with  these  21  nations  in 
the  former  Warsaw  Pact  countries.  It  is  a  very,  very  effective  pro- 
gram. 

Now,  we  also  have  developed  a  very  close  working  relationship 
with  Russia,  This  picture  represents  a  peacekeeping  exercise  we 
had  at  Fort  Riley,  Kansas,  between  Russian  and  American  troops 
last  October.  This  is  Minister  Grachev  and  myself  meeting  with  the 
Russian  and  American  troops  after  that  exercise. 


U.S. -Russian  Military-Military  Relationship 


^^ 
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^m 
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Peacekeeper  95  at  Ft.  Riley 


Russian  Participation  in  IFOR 


This  picture  depicts  the  signing  of  the  agreement  between  Min- 
ister Grachev  and  myself,  which  allowed  for  Russian  participation 
in  IFOR,  the  peacekeeping  team  in  Bosnia.  This  is  General  Shestov 
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and  General  Joulwan,  Shestx)v  is  Joulwan's  deputy  for  this  oper- 
ation that  is  going  on  now  in  Bosnia.  We  thought  this  was  particu- 
larly important  to  achieve,  not  just  to  have  the  benefit  of  the  Rus- 
sian troops  in  Bosnia,  but  because  Bosnia  represents  the  most  im- 
portant security  problem  that  has  developed  in  the  post-Cold  War 
in  Europe.  In  the  solution  to  that  security  problem,  we  wanted 
Russian  troops  inside  the  circle,  working  with  us,  rather  than  out- 
side the  circle  throwing  rocks  at  us. 


Military-Military/Confidence  Building 


Secretary  Perry.  The  final  chart  on  the  military-to-military  con- 
fidence building.  This  represents  some  of  the  programs  that  are  un- 
derway. The  IMET  program,  funded  as  you  know  in  the  State  De- 
partment budget,  but  very  important  to  the  Defense  Department; 
the  Partnership  for  Peace.  Here  the  Warsaw  Initiative  is  funded 
jointly  in  the  State  Department  and  in  the  Defense  Department. 

This  picture  just  illustrates  one  of  the  exercises  of  the  Partner- 
ship for  Peace.  It  happened  to  be  the  first  peacekeeping  exercise 
down  in  the  United  States  as  part  of  the  Partnership  for  Peace. 
Fourteen  nations  came  to  Fort  Polk,  Louisiana,  last  summer  to  con- 
duct this  exercise.  It  was  a  truly  inspiring  sight  to  see  them  march- 
ing by  with  all  their  flags  in  formation.  This  really  develops  the 
confidence  building  on  a  military-to-military  basis,  as  these  na- 
tions, struggling  to  become  democracies,  learn  how  to  make  a  mili- 
tary function  in  a  democratic  society. 
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Deterrence  Works 


Iraq 
(Vigilant  Warrior) 


Korea 


Secretary  Perry.  On  the  other  hand,  if  our  prevention  is  not  suc- 
cessful, we  still  have  deterrence.  Deterrence,  of  course,  is  the  big- 
gest part  of  this  defense  budget  that  you  are  seeing  today.  Deter- 
rence in  the  Cold  War  did  work. 

Today,  we  are  still  using  deterrence,  but  it  is  very  different  in 
its  nature.  It  depends  on  the  capability  of  our  conventional  forces, 
and  it  depends  on  our  credibility,  of  our  willingness,  the  political 
will  to  use  them.  It  has  worked  successfully,  at  least  twice  in  re- 
cent history,  in  Iraq,  in  October  of  1994,  when  Saddam  Hussein 
sent  his  forces  down  to  the  Kuwait  border,  just  as  he  had  done  be- 
fore Desert  Storm.  ^TTO    /.  .     ^1.      U      J 

We  quickly  deployed  a  large  number  of  U.S.  forces  to  the  border 
there  and  that  operation  was  stopped.  So  Saddam  Hussein  sent  his 
forces  back  to  barracks.  We  have  maintained  the  deterrence  in 
Korea,  even  in  the  face  of  the  provocation  by  the  north  Korean 
Government  in  June  of  1994,  when  they  were  threatening  to  go  to 
nuclear  weapons. 
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Secretary  Perry.  If  deterrence  is  unsuccessful,  then  we  have  to 
be  prepared  to  use  our  military  power;  in  a  case  where  we  have 
vital  interests,  and  this  depicts  Desert  Storm,  which  is  a  place 
where  our  vital  interests  were  clearly  involved;  important  interests, 
and  this  depicts  the  Haiti  operation.  We  also  had  very  important 
interests  involved  in  Bosnia,  where  we  did  not  send  troops  in  either 
case  to  fight  a  war,  but  to  prevent  a  war  from  emerging. 

Finally,  on  some  isolated  instances,  we  used  military  forces  for 
humanitarian  interests.  This  was  done  in  the  case  of  Rwanda, 
where  we  used  our  military  capability  to  stop  a  cholera  epidemic 
which  had  been  killing  5,000  people  a  day. 
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Maintaininy  Deterrence  =  War  Fiyhtiny 
Capability 


Weapons  Systems 
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Force  Structure 


Secretary  PERRY.  Now,  whether  we  are  maintaining  deterrence 
or  using  military  power,  we  have  a  whole  set  of  programs  to 
achieve  the  capability.  These  are  the  bulk  of  the  programs  in  this 
1997  budget  presented  to  you.  I  am  going  to  describe  them  to  you 
today  in  five  different  categories:  Maintaining  the  force  structure, 
maintaining  forward  deployment,  maintaining  capability  to  project 
power,  maintaining  readiness,  and  maintaining  our  weapon  sys- 
tems. 

Let  me  take  the  first  of  these. 
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Force  Structure 
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Secretary  Perry.  The  force  structure,  I  am  not  going  to  dwell  on 
this  because  there  is  no  change  from  our  briefing  to  you  last  year. 
We  are  continuing  to  maintain  the  force  structure  which  was  pro- 
posed in  the  Bottom-Up  Review,  and  we  continue  to  believe  that 
that  is  adequate  to  meet  our  military  capabilities. 

One  point  you  can  see  from  looking  at  this  chart,  which  compares 
the  1997  force  structure  with  our  projected  goal,  is  that  the 
drawdown  is  essentially  over.  We  have  basically  reached  the  levels 
to  which  we  have  been  going  since  about  1990,  when  the  drawdown 
started. 
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100,000  Iroops  stationed  in  Europe 


10,000  troops  stationed/deployed  in  SOUTMCOM   I  |    21,000  troops  deployed  in  SWA~] 


Secretary  Perry.  Of  these  forces,  a  million  and  a  half  active  duty 
forces  in  this  organizational  structure,  230,000  of  them  at  any 
given  time  are  forward  deployed.  We  have  about  100,000  in  Eu- 
rope, about  100,000  in  the  Asia-Pacific  region,  20,000,  roughly,  in 
Southwest  Asia,  and  at  any  given  time  there  may  be  as  many  as 
10,000  forces  stationed  or  deployed  in  SOUTHCOM.  Of  those, 
230,000  are  crucial  to  our  being  able  to  maintain  the  deterrence. 
That  forward  presence  is  an  integral  part  of  our  strategy. 
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The  reason  we  need  the  power  projection  capabiHty,  then,  for  the 
rest  of  our  forces  is  because  the  areas  of  conflict,  potential  con- 
flict— Korea,  Southwest  Asia — are  so  far  away  from  the  other  1.2 
million  forces  that  we  have — more  than  5,000  miles  from  Fort 
Lewis,  and  8,000  to  9,000  miles  from  Fort  Bragg  or  Fort  Hood,  to 
Southwest  Asia.  Therefore,  we  are  required  to  have  a  very  capable 
power  projection  capability. 
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Power  Projection 


Secretary  PERRY.  This  chart  depicts  three  elements  of  that.  Our 
air  Hft:  This  is  the  C-17,  which  performed  in  an  outstanding  man- 
ner in  Bosnia;  this  is  a  artist's  rendering  of  the  new  Bob  Hope  fast 
seaHft  ship;  and  this  is  a  picture  of  inside  a  warehouse  in  Kuwait, 
showing  the  prepositioned  armored  equipment  which  we  have  in 
Kuwait. 

We  have  one  brigade  of  armored  equipment  prepositioned  in  Ku- 
wait, so  that  if  Iraq  ever  threatens  Kuwait,  one  of  the  first  things 
that  happens  is  we  take  the  brigade  of  troops,  which  are  in  Fort 
Stewart,  Georgia,  and  in  a  matter  of  a  day  or  two,  move  them  over 
to  join  with  this  equipment,  so  that  they  can  be  ready  for  a  conflict 
in  a  very  short  amount  of  time. 

By  the  way,  that  is  what  we  did,  in  October  of  1994,  and  it  was 
quite  effective. 
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Secretary  Perry.  The  next  element  in  our  paradigm  here  from 
power  projection  is  readiness.  We  have  to  maintain  the  readiness 
of  the  forces.  This  chart  illustrates  that  we  have  two  different  com- 
ponents of  readiness,  the  training  of  our  forces  so  that  they  main- 
tain their  highly  honed  skills,  and,  second,  medium-term  readiness 
has  to  do  with  maintaining  the  quality  of  life  of  our  forces.  This 
simply  depicts  the  barracks  or  housing  areas,  which  is  one  compo- 
nent of  our  quality  of  life. 
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Protecting  Readiness  -  Priority  #1 


Approve  FY  96  supplemental/reprogramming  actions 
Budget  FY  97  planned  military  operations 
Continue  robust  O&M  funding 
Monitor/manage  readiness 
Enhance  quality  of  life 


Secretary  Perry.  Protecting  readiness  remains  our  number  one 
priority.  That  was  true  last  year.  It  was  true  the  year  before.  It  is 
also  true  this  year.  We  have  some  changes  in  how  we  are  proposing 
to  do  it. 

First  of  all,  we  have  a  lingering  problem  because  the  1996  budget 
did  not  have  sufficient  funds  for  the  planned  operations,  and  there- 
fore we  have  a  request  in  for  a  supplemental  and  reprogramming 
actions  so  that  we  can  get  the  necessary  funds  to  conduct  these 
programs  so  that  we  do  not  have  to  take  them  out  of  our  training 
funds,  and  thereby  affecting  adversely  the  training  component  of 
readiness. 

The  Congress  already  has  these  actions  before  them,  and  this 
committee  in  particular  has  already  acted  on  it,  but  we  do  not  have 
a  full  action  of  the  Congress  yet.  In  the  fiscal  year  1997  budget, 
which  is  before  you  today,  we  have  included,  for  the  first  time,  the 
funds  necessary.  We  are  requesting  the  funds  necessary  to  do  all 
of  the  planned  operations  that  we  know  about  at  this  time:  The 
part  of  the  Bosnian  operation  that  goes  beyond  this  fiscal  year,  and 
the  part  of  the  operations  in  Southwest  Asia  that  are  now  going  on. 

So  we  elected  not  have  to  come  back  to  you  for  supplemental  re- 
programming  in  fiscal  year  1997.  This  is  included  in  our  budget  re- 
quest, the  first  time  that  we  have  done  that. 

We  have  continued  robust  O&M  funding.  The  best  measure  I  can 
give  you  of  that  is  that  the  last  3  years,  the  O&M  account,  divided 
be  the  total  force,  the  total  number  of  personnel  we  have  in  the 
force,  is  at  historically  high  levels,  10  to  20  percent  higher,  than 
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it  was  during  the  eighties.  We  continue  to  monitor  manager  readi- 
ness, and  we  continue  to  push  the  quahty  of  Hfe. 

In  this  regard,  I  would  like  to  thank  the  Congress,  and  particu- 
larly this  committee,  for  the  support  that  you  have  given  us,  in- 
cluding legislative  changes,  which  make  it  more  possible  for  us,  for 
example,  to  provide  better  housing  for  our  military  forces.  We  will 
have  a  new  recommendation  coming  to  you  this  year  as  a  result  of 
the  quality  of  life  task  force,  which  is  chaired  by  former  Secretary 
Marsh,  that  has  recommended  forming  housing  authorities  to  deal 
with  accelerating  the  introduction  of  quality  houses  to  our  military 
forces. 
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Secretary  Perry.  The  last  element  on  these  five  elements  of  the 
force  here  are  the  weapon  systems  and,  in  many  ways,  it  is  the 
most  controversial.  I  am  going  to  describe  that  to  you  in  some  de- 
tail. I  have  categorized  our  weapon  systems  in  six  different  cat- 
egories: Nuclear  deterrence,  ballistic  missile  defense,  air,  sea,  and 
land  dominance,  and  battlefield  awareness.  This  oversimplifies 
problem,  but  it  is  a  useful  way  of  thinking  about  it.  I  will  talk  first 
of  all  about  nuclear  deterrence. 
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Nuclear  Deterrence 
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Secretary  Perry.  The  Nuclear  Posture  Review,  which  we  con- 
ducted over  a  year  ago,  concluded  that  we  could  get  by  with  a 
smaller,  safer  force,  but  nuclear  deterrence  is  still  essential.  We  are 
now  on  the  glide  slope  to  reducing  the  size  of  that  force,  from 
11,000  nuclear  warheads,  down  to  6,000,  which  will  be  achieved,  at 
the  present  schedule,  in  the  year  1998,  consistent  with  the  START 
I  Treaty. 

We,  and  the  Russians,  by  the  way,  are  both  somewhat  ahead  of 
this  schedule  today. 

Now,  in  addition  to  that,  the  U.S.  Congress  has  ratified  the 
START  II  Treaty,  and  it  is  now  being  considered  by  the  Russian 
Parliament.  If  they  ratify  the  START  II  Treaty,  we  will  then  go 
from  this  level  of  6,000,  down  to  a  level  of  about  3,600  nuclear  war- 
heads, scheduled  to  be  done  in  the  START  II  Treaty  by  the  year 
2003. 

Two  comments  on  that.  The  first  is  that  if  the  START  II  Treaty 
is  not  ratified,  or  if  we  do  not  plan  to  bring  our  forces  down  to  the 
levels  of  the  START  II  Treaty,  we  will  hold  at  the  START  I  Treaty, 
even  if  it  is  ratified.  If  there  is  a  change  in  the  geopolitical  situa- 
tion or  if  it  is  not  ratified,  we  will  then  consider  uploading  or  recon- 
stituting our  nuclear  weapons.  We  retain  the  capability  to  do  that. 

But,  finally,  if  there  is  a  positive  development  on  the  geopolitical 
front,  we  could  accelerate  the  reductions  under  START  II  and  do 
them  even  faster.  So  about  2  years  ahead  of  us  there  will  be  a  set 
of  decisions  to  make,  depending  on  what  happens,  first  of  all,  on 
the  ratification  of  START  II  and,  second,  depending  on  what  hap- 
pens in  the  geopolitical  field. 
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National  Missile  Defense 
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Secretary  Perry.  I  want  to  talk  next  about  ballistic  missile  de- 
fense. I  know  you  are  going  to  have  a  lot  of  questions  about  that. 
I  will  give  you  a  brief  overview  right  now.  In  terms  of  national  mis- 
sile defense,  our  assessment  is  that  we  do  not  now  have  a  threat 
but  one  could  emerge,  and  therefore  we  should  be  in  readiness  for 
deployment.  The  program  that  is  presented  to  you  today,  in  the 
1997  budget,  allows  for  the  readiness  for  deployment  in  3  years' 
time.  So,  3  years  from  now,  we  could  make  a  decision  to  begin  the 
production  and  deployment  of  a  system.  It  would  take  another  3 
years  from  that  date  to  actually  achieve  the  operational  capability. 

So  the  present  plan  is  to  achieve  readiness  over  the  next  3  years, 
then  a  decision  will  be  made.  If  the  decision  is  made  to  deploy  at 
that  time,  it  would  take  another  3  years  to  get  deployment.  So  we 
are  6  years  away  from  a  deployment. 

I  want  to  be  clear,  though,  that  this  budget  only  includes  the 
funds  for  the  readiness  for  deployment.  It  does  not  include  the 
funds  for  the  deployment  itself  As  this  chart  depicts,  I  keeps  open 
the  option  as  to  whether  you  would  deploy  it  immediately  at  that 
time,  or  delay  the  deployment. 

If  it  is  deployed,  then  the  number  of  missiles  deployed  would  go 
up  through  the  years. 
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Theater  Missile  Defense 
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Secretary  Perry.  Now,  the  second  component  of  a  ballistic  mis- 
sile defense  is  a  theater  missile  defense.  Here,  we  believe  the 
threat  is  here  and  now  and  that  we  should  have  a  robust  program 
to  get  a  deployed  system.  We  have  discussed  this  with  our  Joint 
Chiefs.  We  have  discussed  it  with  all  of  our  CINC's.  They  all  agree 
with  that.  Also,  they  put  the  first  priority  in  this  program  is  to  get 
a  rapid  deployment  of  evolutionary  systems,  and  the  second  prior- 
ity is  the  deliberate  deployment  of  the  next  generation  beyond  that. 

That  is  depicted  in  this  chart,  which  shows  the  PAC-3  system, 
a  ground-based  evolutionary  system,  and  the  Navy — this  is  a  sys- 
tem based  on  the  Aegis,  and  at  one  time  it  was  called  the  lower- 
tier  system.  These  two  systems,  which  are  well  within  our  capabil- 
ity, we  have  determined  in  this  budget  to  accelerate  the  deploy- 
ment. We  have  put  in  more  funds  than  we  had  in  previous  years. 
The  objective  is  to  have  these  move  as  quickly  as  possible  to  pro- 
duction and  deployment.  These  will  then  go  out  into  the  field  in  de- 
ployment. 

The  rest  of  the  funds  in  theater  missile  defense  go  for  the  devel- 
opment of  the  Navy  theater-wide  systems,  formerly  called  Navy 
upper  tier,  and  the  Army's  wide-area  system,  called  THAAD.  These 
are  both  in  our  program,  but  sequentially  to  be  developed  after  the 
first  two  priority  programs. 
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Air  Dominance 
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Secretary  Perry.  Now,  let  me  go  from  that  to  just  talk  about  the 
three  dominances,  air,  sea,  and  land  dominance.  This  chart  simply 
depicts  why  we  want  air  dominance.  It  is  a  listing  of  the  air  sorties 
in  Iraq,  and  this  date  is  the  date  at  which  the  shooting  war  began. 
This  shows  sort  of  the  background  level  of  sorties  of  Iraqi  aircraft. 
This  shows  a  little  spurt  of  activity  after  we  actually  got  the  war 
started,  and  this  depicts  the  capability  or  the  performance  of  the 
Iraqi  Air  Force  during  Desert  Storm. 

I  put  this  chart  on  here  to  make  an  important  point.  We  used 
to  talk  about  the  requirement  for  air  superiority.  In  Iraq,  what  we 
had  was  not  air  superiority,  we  had  air  dominance.  We  had  it,  we 
liked  it,  and  we  want  to  keep  it.  So  our  program  is  designed  to 
maintain  air  dominance,  so  no  one  can  challenge  our  Air  Force.  The 
consequence  of  that,  of  having  this  air  dominance,  is  that  all  of  the 
other  things  we  are  trying  to  do  in  the  sea  and  on  the  land,  are 
done  much  more  effectively  because  they  are  not  going  to  be  har- 
assed by  opposing  enemy  air  forces. 

How  do  we  get  air  dominance? 
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Air  Dominance 

(Budget  Authority  in  Billions) 
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1.1 
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This  program  is  designed  to  do  that.  It  involves  about  $6  billion 
a  year  in  our  tactical  air  accounts;  for  the  F-22,  developing  the 
next  generation  air  superiority  fighter;  for  the  Joint  Strike  Fighter, 
getting  that  program  started;  the  F-16  replacement;  an  evolution- 
ary development  of  the  F-18  E/F  for  the  Navy;  and  then  the  V- 
22  for  the  Marines.  This  is  about  $6  billion  in  fiscal  1997  and  about 
$6  billion  a  year  during  the  FYDP  after  that. 

This  program  has  been  criticized  by  some  for  being  out  of  propor- 
tion, for  having  too  many  dollars  on  tactical  air  compared  with 
other  things  we  do.  I  wanted  to  make  the  point  to  you,  the  reason 
we  put  this  emphasis  is  because  of  our  desire  to  have — because  of 
the  importance  to  which  we  attach  air  dominance,  not  just  to  the 
air  operations,  but  to  all  of  the  operations  that  we  are  conducting. 

Let  me  go  from  there  to  sea  dominance. 
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Secretary  Perry.  This  is  just  a  picture  of  the  various  elements 
in  the  Navy.  In  the  sea  dominance  chart,  I  put  on  fiscal  year  1996 
as  well  as  fiscal  1997.  We  buy  ships  in  lumps.  It  is  not  a  smooth 
flow,  on  a  year-to-year  basis,  and  so  you  needed  to  see  this  picture 
as  well  as  the  picture  in  the  out  years.  Basically,  what  it  is  show- 
ing here,  we  are  spending  about  $6  billion  a  year  in  ships,  as  well, 
averaged  between  these  two  years,  and  on  into  the  FYDP,  and  in- 
cluding a  program  for  a  new  generation  attack  submarine.  So  a 
very  substantial  investment  in  sea  dominance  as  well.  This  does 
not  include  the  funds  for  the  Naval  Air  component  of  sea  domi- 
nance. 
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Sea  Dominance 

(Budget  Authority  in  Billions) 


FY  1996 
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- 
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1.0 
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Secretary  Perry.  Land  dominance.  This  simply  is  a  picture  of 
some  of  the  elements  of  land  dominance.  This  is  the  program.  You 
see  it  is  a  much  smaller  program  than  for  the  air  and  the  sea.  This 
is  a  few  billion  dollars  a  year,  about  $3  billion  a  year,  about  half 
the  size  of  those  other  programs.  But  in  this  program  our  ability 
to  achieve  land  dominance  is  substantially  enhanced  by  having  air 
dominance. 
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Land  Dominance 

(Budget  Authority  in  Billions) 


FY  1997 

FY  98-01 

Quanll'ies 

Dollars 

Quantities 

Dollars 

M1A2 

120 

.3 

600 

2.5 

Bradley  FVS 

29 

.3 

388 

1.4 

Truck  SLEPS 

- 

- 

5,859 

.5 

Apache  Longbow 

- 

.4 

- 

2.3 

Comanche 

- 

.3 

- 

1.7 

AV-8B 

10 

.3 

42 

1.4 

B-1B 

- 

.3 

- 

1.1 

PGM 

2,124 

1.3 

42,000 

6.7 

Secretary  Perry.  Finally,  I  want  to  go  to  what  I  think  is  the  glue 
that  holds  all  this  together,  which  I  call  battlefield  awareness  and 
some  people  in  the  military  call  situational  awareness.  This  is  the 
ability  to  know  in  detail  where  all  of  the  enemy  forces  are  at  any 
instant  of  time.  I  have  depicted  one  way  of  doing  this. 
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This  happens  to  be  a  predator  UAV  that  is  looking  at  enemy 
forces,  and,  in  real-time,  radioing  that  image  to  a  satellite,  which, 
in  real-time,  radios  it  down  to  a  tactical  analysis  center  on  the 
ground,  which  then  takes  those  data,  correlates  it  with  data,  other 
inputs  that  it  has,  and  then  passes  that  information  in  a  timely 
manner  out  to  our  tactical  forces  in  the  field.  So  that  when  they 
engage  enemy  forces,  they  engage  them  with  full  and  detailed 
knowledge  of  where  the  enemy  is. 

Again,  in  Desert  Storm,  we  had  battlefield  awareness.  We  had 
detailed  information  about  where  every  Iraqi  tank  and  mechanized 
vehicle,  and  battalions  at  headquarters  were  all  of  the  time;  where- 
as the  Iraqi  commander,  his  battlefield  awareness  was  what  he 
could  get  from  looking  out  over  his  bunker.  So  we  had  an  enormous 
advantage. 

It  is  like  playing  basketball  against  a  team,  where  the  other 
team  is  blindfolded  and  you  have  complete  vision.  It  really  does  not 
matter  how  good  they  are  at  shooting  and  dribbling.  If  they  cannot 
see  and  you  can,  you  have  an  unfair  competitive  advantage  over 
them,  and  that  is  what  battlefield  awareness  gives  it. 


Battlefield  Awareness 
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Battlefield  Awareness 

(Budget  Authority  in  Billions) 


FY  1997 

FY  98-01 

Quanlilies 

Dollars 

Quantities 

DQllars 

Global  Broadcast  System 

- 

.2 

- 

.3 

Joint  Stars 

2 

.7 

8 

1.9 

Space  Based  Infrared 

System 

- 

.3 

- 

2.6 

MILSTAR/Follow-on 

- 

.7 

- 

2.8 

AWACS 

- 

.3 

- 

.5 

Army  digitization 

- 

.4 

- 

1.3 

Global  Positioning  System 

3 

.3 

9 

1.3 

UAV 

- 

.3 

— 

1.2 

These  are  the  programs  to  achieve  battlefield  awareness.  You  can 
they  are  a  healthy  set  of  programs,  too.  We  are  spending  about  $3 
billion  a  year  to  achieve  this  battlefield  awareness.  It  includes  the 
sensor  systems,  Joint  Stars,  AWACS,  for  example.  It  includes  the 
drone  UAV.  It  includes  the  navigation  systems,  the  global  position- 
ing system,  and  the  communication  systems,  such  as  MILSTAR 
and  the  global  broadcast  system. 

Another  sensor  system  here  is  a  space-based  infrared  system, 
which  is  not  only  used  for  battlefield  awareness  but  also  plays  a 
role  in — can  play  a  role  in  a  national  missile  defense.  So  all  of 
these  are  key  to  being  able  to  execute  the  next  generation  of  weap- 
on systems  for  the  United  States. 
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DoD  Prociiremont  Proyram 

($  in  Billions) 


60 

\^ 

FY  90-97        ^\^ 
Real  Decline  =  60% 

o-—........,^^^.--^'^'^^  FY  97-01 

Real  Increase  =  40°/o 

30 

n 

94  96 

Fiscal  Years 


Secretary  Perry.  Where  do  we  get  the  funds  to  do  that? 

This  represents  our  DOD  procurement  program  over  a  10-year 
period.  You  can  see  that  from  1990  to  1994,  it  was  in  a  precipitous 
decline.  For  the  last  4  years,  we  have  hung  on,  sort  of  by  our  fin- 
gernails, and  projecting  for  the  next  5  years,  increases  in  the  pro- 
gram. 

I  want  to  talk  about  how  we  have  survived  this  decline  and  the 
importance  of  getting  this  increase. 
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Aging  of  Air  Force  Tactical  Aircraft 


— 1 — I — I — I — I — I — I — I — I — I — I 

FY  90  FY  92  FY  94  FY  96  FY  98  FY  00 


Secretary  Perry.  This  next  chart  will  give  you  some  feeling  for 
the  decline.  Ordinarily,  when  you  decline  modernization  spending 
like  this,  you  would  expect  the  age  of  the  equipment  in  the  field 
to  increase  on  a  year-to-year  basis,  simply  because  you  are  not  buy- 
ing new  equipment  to  replace  it.  But  during  this  time  period — this 
is  the  last  few  years  of  the  Bush  administration  and  the  first  year 
of  the  Clinton  administration — during  this  time  period,  we  were 
drawing  down  our  forces,  in  particular,  taking  equipment  out  of  the 
field. 

Obviously,  we  took  the  older  equipment  out  first.  Consequently, 
the  average  age  of  the  equipment  maintained  very  nearly  constant 
all  during  that  5-year  period.  That  is  what  this  chart  shows.  This 
happens  to  be  for  Air  Force  tactical  aircraft.  We  have  charts  made 
up  like  this  and  they  are  available  to  you  for  many  other  categories 
of  weapon  systems. 

So,  because  we  were  drawing  down  our  forces  at  the  same  time 
the  budget  was  declining,  we  were  able  to  hold  more  or  less  con- 
stant on  this  aging  of  equipment.  But,  as  you  can  see,  now  that  the 
force  drawdown  is  over,  that  until  you  start  buying  more  tactical 
aircraft,  then  this  is  going  to  start  increasing  on  almost  a  year-to- 
year  basis.  The  range  I  have  shown  here  is  the  one-half  service  life 
range.  So  we  feel  comfortable  about  this  when  we  are  in  this  range. 
We  feel  nervous  about  it  when  we  start  getting  outside  of  the 
range. 

What  I  am  projecting  for  you  is  that  we  have  to  start  increasing 
the  modernization  program  or  this  curve  will  just  keep  on  going 
straight  up,  and  we  will  start  to  have  a  real  problem  in  obsoles- 
cence of  equipment  in  the  field. 
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Modernization  Resources 


FYDP    Topline 


BRAC/ 
Privatization 


Acquisltio 
Reform 


D 


Secretary  Perry.  How  do  we  get  the  resources  for  doing  that? 

It  requires  success  in  three  different  areas.  First  of  all,  we  have 
to  get  the  top-line  increases  which  are  projected  in  the  future  years' 
defense  program.  We  have  to  be  successful  in  harvesting  money 
from  BRAC  and  privatization  efforts.  We  have  to  be  successful  in 
acquisition  reform.  I  am  going  to  talk  briefly  about  each  of  these 
three  before  I  wrap  up. 

First  of  all,  the  top  line. 
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DoD  Topline 

($  in  billions) 


FY  97    FY  98    FY  99    FY  00    FY  01     FY  02 
Budget  Authority 

FY  1997  Topline         242.6    248.1     254.2     261.6    269.6     276.6 
%  Real  Growth  -6.0       -0.2        0  +0.5      +0.6       +0.2 

Outlays 

FY  1997  Topline        247.5    243.9    246.5     253.9    256.6     264.9 

Secretary  Perry.  This  is  the  President's  budget  for  defense, 
which  shows  a  substantial  decrease  this  year,  which  Senator  Thur- 
mond has  already  commented  on,  but  shows  essentially  a  flat  budg- 
et in  real  terms — that  is,  an  increase  in  nominal  terms — but  hold- 
ing our  own  in  real  terms  on  into  the  FYDP.  This  holding  our  own 
in  the  FYDP  is  essential  if  we  are  to  have  a  recovery  in  the  mod- 
ernization program.  So  that  is  the  first  point  I  make. 

Our  assumption  that  the  program  we  presented  to  you  is  ade- 
quate depends  on  being  able  to  achieve  these  figures  in  the  out 
years  of  the  budget.  The  second  item  that  is  important  is  that  we 
successfully  harvest  the  money  in  BRAC.  This  is  the  first  time  I 
have  been  able  to  get  a  chart  which  really  depicted  financially  what 
is  happening  in  BRAC. 
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BItAC  Fumliiiy 

($  in  Billions) 
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Secretary  Perry.  This,  I  think,  paints  the  picture  very  well.  We 
have  represented,  on  the  bottom  line  here  the  costs  for  BRAC,  the 
cost  of  actually  closing  the  bases.  You  can  see  these  are  very  sub- 
stantial costs.  In  fiscal  year  1996,  for  example,  there  is  more  than 
$4  billion  in  BRAC.  In  fiscal  year  1997,  the  budget  which  I  am  now 
submitting  to  you,  we  have  $2.8  billion  allocated  for  costs  for 
BRAC.  So  it  costs  money  to  close  bases. 

We  do  that  because  we  expect  to  be  able  to  save,  and  that  is 
what  this  green  line  represents.  That  shows  two  things.  First  of  all, 
in  fiscal  year  1996,  the  year  we  are  in  right  now  shows  you,  this 
is  the  first  year  that  the  savings  equal  the  cost.  So,  for  fiscal  year 
1996,  for  the  first  time  since  I  have  been  Secretary  at  least,  we  are 
at  break-even  in  BRAC.  It  is  not  costing  us  anything  to  close  bases 
on  a  net  basis. 

Next  year,  fiscal  year  1997,  we  will  actually  make  money.  We 
will  actually  have  $1.7  billion.  That  goes  up  to  about  $3  billion  to 
3-plus  billion  dollars  in  the  latter  part  of  the  decade,  and  eventu- 
ally gets  up  to  about  $6  billion  in  annual  savings  from  BRAC. 
These  savings  are  crucial  to  our  strategy  to  being  able  to  recover 
on  our  modernization  program.  To  this  point,  we  are  on  schedule 
and  achieving  it. 

Now,  the  other  savings  that  have  to  be  made  is  in  the  acquisition 
reform.  I  have,  first  of  all,  to  thank  the  committee  for  the  leader- 
ship you  have  shown  in  making  the  legislative  modifications  which 
allow  us  to  do  reform  in  acquisition,  and  for  continually  encourag- 
ing us  in  this  direction.  The  last  2  years  that  I  have  testified  to 
you,  I  said  this  is  important,  but  I  cannot  g^ve  you  any  numbers. 
I  do  not  want  to  put  plugs  in  the  budget  without  knowing  what  in 
the  world  we  are  doing. 
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This  year  I  have  some  numbers,  and  I  want  to  share  them  with 
you. 

SMART-T 


Cumulative  Cost  Avoidance  From 

Inception  to  Present 

S540M 


•  With  Single  Contractor  Early  FY92  Initial 
Estimate  =  S790M 

•  Introducing  Competition  Resulted  in  a 
FY92  MS  11  Revised  Estimate  of  S660M 

•  Acquisition  Reform  Initiatives  Such  as: 

•  Specs/Standards  Reform 

•  Reduced  Data  Rqmts 

•  Failure  Free  Warranty 

•  Statutory  Changes  re:  Joint 
Programs  Reduced  Lead  Service 
Risk  -  Implemented  Shared 
Learning 

Resulted  in  a  FY95  Estimate  of  S550M 

•  Further  Competitive  Pressure  and 
Stable  Funding  Ultimately  Resulted  in 
FY96  FFP  Contract  for  S250M 

Figure  18a 


Secretary  Perry.  This  is  one  program.  This  is  called  the  Smart- 
T  program.  It  is  an  Army  tactical  terminal,  which  receives  commu- 
nications from  the  MILSTAR  system.  This  program  was  started  in 
1992  with  an  estimate  of  about  $800  million  for  the  program.  When 
we  took  over  this  program,  we  asked  that  it  be  made  a  model  for 
acquisition  reform.  The  acquisition  reform  dealt  with  two  issues. 
First  of  all,  what  it  is  you  are  buying.  They  made  some  changes 
in  specifications.  In  particular,  just  to  give  you  an  example,  they 
reduced  the  requirement  for  nuclear  hardening  on  it.  We  saved 
some  cost  that  way. 

And  besides  what  it  is  you  are  buying  is  how  you  are  buying  it. 
We  went  from  mil  specs  to  standard  specks.  We  reduced  data  re- 
quirements. We  asked  for  a  failure-free  warranty  from  the  contrac- 
tor. We  made  these  kind  of  classical  acquisition  reform  changes. 

The  net  of  all  of  this  was,  just  a  month  or  two  ago,  we  got  a  firm 
fixed-price  contract  in  this  program  for  $250  million.  So  it  is  about 
a  third  of  the  original  price.  The  savings  that  we  are  talking  about 
in  acquisition  reform  are  not  5  and  10  percent.  They  are  not  at  the 
margin.  These  are  substantial  changes.  In  this  case,  more  than  half 
of  the  expected  cost  of  that  system  was  saved  by  the  changes  that 
were  introduced  here. 

Let  me  give  you  another  example. 


Cumulative  Savings  and  Cost 

Avoidance  Over  Life  of  Program 

$2.9B 


1994  Designation  as  Pilot  Program 

•  Use  of  Commercial  Practices 

Exemptions  from  Govt  Unique 
Requirements 

Avg  Unit  Cost  Reduced  from  S42K  (1st 
40,000  units)  to  SI  4K 

Accelerated  Production/Buy  to  Budget 
Strategy 

e    Unit  Cost  Savings  Applied  to 
Procure  as  Many  Units  as  Budget 
Allowed 

•  17%  More  Units  -  At  Less  Cost 

Cost  Avoidance  in  Years  Beyond  FYDP 
Anticipated  at  $2.6B 

•  Available  for  Other  Uses 


Secretary  Perry.  A  larger  example,  and  this  is  here  and  now,  the 
contract  is  already  let,  this  is  the  Joint  Direct  Attack  Missile, 
JDAM.  This  program  is  designed  to  take  bombs,  thousand-pound 
bombs,  of  which  we  have  got  tens  of  thousands  in  inventory,  and 
make  them  into  smart  bombs,  make  them  much  more  effective  for 
us.  We  do  this  by  putting  a  GPS  receiver  in  it  and  using  the  input 
from  that  receiver  to  control  the — cause  fins  in  the  back  to  flap  and 
guide  it  into  the  target.  So  it  makes  a  precision-guided  munition 
out  of  an  ordinary  bomb. 

This  program  had  been  designated  in  1994,  before  we  even  had 
the  legislation,  as  a  pilot  program.  The  legislation,  if  you  recall,  al- 
lowed us  to  set  aside  some  programs  for  pilot  early  on.  We  did  that. 
We  used  commercial  practices.  We  made  it  exempt  from  all  govern- 
ment-unique requirements.  The  bottom  line  of  this  is  that  the  imit 
cost  was  reduced  from  $42,000  for  the  first  40,000  units,  to 
$14,000. 

Now,  that  is  going  to  allow  cumulative  savings  over  the  life  of 
this  program  of  about  $3  billion.  That  does  not  count  the  increased 
eflTectiveness  of  having  this  in  another  form  of  cost  avoidance,  that 
is,  being  able  to  use  this  instead  of  much  more  expensive  guided 
bombs,  like  the  Maverick,  which  is  also  a  precision-guided  missile, 
and  also  is  very  effective,  but  the  cost  for  it  is  measured  in  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  dollars,  not  $14,000  or  even  $42,000. 

So  there  is  a  double-barrel  benefit  from  this  program,  in  terms 
of  savings. 

Now,  I  would  like  to  go  to  the  last  acquisition  program,  the  C- 
17. 
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C-17 


Cumulative  Savings  and  Cost 

Avoidance  Over  Life  of  Program 

$5.3B 


•  Competition  from  Non  Developmental 
Airlift  Aircraft 

Plus 

•  Multi-Year  Procurement  of  Aircraft 

Plus 

•  Multi-Year  Engine  Procurement  -  10% 
Unit  Cost  Reduction 

Resulted  in 

•  S5.3B  Anticipated  Savings  and  Cost 
Avoidance  Over  Life  of  Program 

•  S3.1BFY97-01 

•  S1.3BFY02-03 

•  S0.9B  From  Multi-year 


Secretary  Perry.  Three  years  ago,  this  program  was  in  deep 
trouble.  It  was  in  danger  of  being  cancelled,  to  put  it  in  the  most 
direct  terms.  Today,  it  is  the  most  spectacular  performer  we  have 
of  military  aircraft.  I  was  personally,  enormously  impressed  with  it 
when  I  flew  it  into  Bosnia  and  out  of  Bosnia  when  I  was  there  in 
January.  A  very,  very  effective  aircraft  for  the  United  States,  and 
it  has  been  a  very  highly  reliable  aircraft,  too.  The  operational 
readiness  rates  for  this  airplane  exceeded  anything  we  have  in  our 
inventory  today  in  this  kind  of  a  mission. 

Now,  what  does  this  have  to  do  with  acquisition  reform? 

First  of  all,  we  introduced,  to  save  the  program  in  the  first  place, 
the  so-called  modern  management  techniques,  including  integrated 
process  team,  including  modern  computer-based  control  of  the  pro- 
gn'am.  We  got  new  management  teams  working  on  it.  That  saved 
the  program  and  allowed  us  to  go  to  multi-year  procurement  for 
the  aircraft,  and  multi-year  procurement  of  the  engine.  We  also  re- 
duced substantially  the  requirements  we  had  on  paperwork  and  in- 
spections. The  net  of  all  of  this,  with  a  big  chunk  of  it  coming  from 
the  multi-year  procurement,  is  we  expect  a  $5  billion  savings  on 
the  C-17  over  the  life  of  that  program. 

These  three  programs  I  have  told  you  about  today  are  not  specu- 
lative. These  are  real  savings,  and  they  are  big  savings.  We  are 
going  to  achieve  them  because  of  what  we  are  doing  in  this  acquisi- 
tion reform  area. 

One  final  comment  on  acquisition  reform.  All  of  these  programs 
you  see  are  new-start  programs.  Last  year,  we  made  some  changes 
which  allow  us  to  start  introducing  some  of  these  techniques  to  pro- 
grams already  underway.  I  cannot  quantify  for  you  what  savings 
it  will  make  there,  but  I  expect  to  be  able  to  make  some  consider- 
able savings  on  those  as  well.  These  are  the  three  things  that  are 
necessary  to  make  our  modernization  program  work  within  the 
constraints  we  have. 
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First  of  all,  we  have  to  sustain  the  top  line.  Second,  we  have  to 
drive  forward  and  make  BRAC  work,  and  divert  those  moneys  into 
modernization.  Third,  we  have  to  have  continuing  success  in  acqui- 
sition reform.  The  bottom  line  of  all  of  this  is  that  we  have  today 
the  best  military  force  in  the  world. 


The  Best  Military  Force  in  the  World 


I  use  this  picture  of  the  Sava  River  Bridge  to  make  that  point. 
Because  when  I  walked  across  this  bridge  last  January  when  I  was 
visiting  Bosnia — it  was  the  day  after  the  bridge  was  opened — they 
were  still  working  on  the  center  section  of  it.  As  I  walked  by  there, 
there  were  about  30  or  40  soldiers  out  there  working  on  it,  one  of 
them,  a  staff  sergeant,  came  forward.  His  enlistment  was  just  up, 
and  he  said,  I  would  like  to  reenlist.  So,  General  Joulwan  and  Gren- 
eral  Shali  and  I  swore  him  in  for  another  4  years  in  the  U.S.  Army, 
out  there  in  the  center  of  the  Sava  River  Bridge. 

I  have  never  been  so  proud  of  our  Army,  and  I  have  never  been 
so  proud  to  be  a  Secretary  of  Defense.  We  can  talk  about  all  of 
these  programs,  the  airplanes,  the  battlefield  awareness,  every- 
thing, but  it  takes  these  kind  of  people  to  really  give  us  the  best 
military  force  in  the  world. 

I  had  a  visitor,  a  minister  of  defense  from  Kazakstan,  who  was 
visiting  me  last  week.  We  sent  him  down  to  our  NCO  school  at  Fort 
Bragg.  He  came  away  absolutely  stunned.  He  understands  that  our 
NCO  corps  is  the  key  to  success  in  our  Army.  He  had  no  idea  of 
how  to  get  it.  But  he  got  some  glimmerings  of  that  when  he  went 
down  to  NCO  school.  He  came  back  saying.  That  is  what  I  want, 
I  want  to  have  something  like  that  in  our  army,  as  well. 
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Well,  it  is  going  to  take  him  a  long  time  to  get  there.  It  took  us 
a  long  time  to  ^et  there. 

My  bottom  Ime  then  on  this  point  is  that  I  continue  to  work  to 
try  to  get  our  modernization  program.  I  continue  to  hold  up  on  the 
force  structure  so  that  it  does  not  go  down  below  what  we  have. 
But  our  success  hinges  on  being  able  to  keep  these  highly  qualified, 
highly  motivated  people  in  our  force.  Therefore,  we  have  to  pay  at- 
tention to  readiness.  We  have  to  pay  attention  to  quality  of  life. 
That  is  why  it  continues  to  be  my  first  priority. 

I  can  accept  some  of  your  judgment  that  we  may  not  have 
enough  in  other  parts  of  the  program.  I  do  not  accept  judgments 
that  we  could  try  to  mine  the  readiness  account  or  the  quality  of 
life  account  in  order  to  get  those.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, for  your  attention. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Secretary  Perry  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  by  William  J.  Perry,  Secretary  of  Defense 

A  defense  strategy  for  the  post-cold  war  world 

Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  committee,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  be  here  to  present 
President  Clinton's  fiscal  year  (FY)  1997  Department  of  Defense  (DOD)  budget.  In 
this  statement  my  goal  is  to  summarize  the  strategic  context  in  which  this  budget 
has  been  developed. 

THE  dangers  of  THE  POST-COLD  WAR  WORLD 

Contrary  to  the  hopes  of  many  and  predictions  of  some,  the  end  of  the  Cold  War 
did  not  bring  an  end  to  international  conflict.  The  most  daunting  threats  to  our  na- 
tional security  that  we  faced  bring  the  Cold  War  have  gone  away,  but  they  have 
been  replaced  with  new  dangers. 

During  the  Cold  War,  we  faced  the  threat  of  nuclear  holocaust;  today  we  face  the 
dangers  attendant  to  the  proliferation  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction.  Nuclear 
weapons  in  the  hands  of  rogue  nations  or  terrorists  are  especially  dangerous  be- 
cause, unlike  the  nuclear  powers  during  the  Cold  War,  they  might  not  be  deterred 
by  the  threat  of  retaliation. 

During  the  Cold  War,  we  faced  the  threat  of  Warsaw  Pact  forces  charging  through 
the  Fulda  Gap  and  driving  for  the  English  Channel;  today  we  face  the  dangers  at- 
tendant to  the  instability  in  Central  and  Eastern  Europe  resulting  from  the  painful 
transition  to  democracy  and  market  economies  now  underway  there.  This  instability 
could  lead  to  civil  wars  or  even  the  reemergence  of  totalitarian  regimes  hostile  to 
the  West. 

During  the  Cold  War,  we  faced  the  threat  of  the  Soviet  Union  using  third  world 
nations  as  proxies  in  the  Cold  War  confrontation;  today  we  face  the  dangers  arising 
from  an  explosion  of  local  and  regional  conflicts,  unrelated  to  Cold  War  ideology,  but 
rooted  in  deep-seated  ethnic  ana  religious  hatreds  and  frequently  resulting  in  hor- 
rible suffering.  These  conflicts  do  not  directly  threaten  the  survival  of  the  United 
States,  but  they  can  threaten  our  allies  and  our  vital  interests,  particularly  if  the 
regional  aggressors  possess  weapons  of  mass  destruction. 

The  new  post-Cold  War  dangers  make  the  task  of  protecting  America's  national 
security  different  and  in  some  ways  more  complex  than  it  was  during  the  Cold  War. 
Our  task  of  planning  force  structure  is  more  complex  than  when  we  had  a  single, 
overriding  threat.  Previously,  our  force  structure  was  planned  to  deter  a  global  war 
with  the  Soviet  Union,  which  we  considered  a  threat  to  our  very  survival  as  a  na- 
tion. All  other  threats,  including  regional  threats,  were  considered  "lesser,  but  in- 
cluded" cases.  The  forces  we  maintained  to  counter  the  Soviet  threat  were  assumed 
to  be  capable  of  dealing  with  any  of  these  lesser  challenges.  Today,  the  threat  of 

f global  conflict  is  greatly  diminished,  but  the  danger  of  regional  conflict  is  neither 
esser  nor  included  and  has  therefore  required  us  to  take  this  danger  explicitly  into 
account  in  structuring  our  forces.  These  risks  are  especially  worrisome  because 
many  of  the  likely  aggressor  nations  possess  weapons  of  mass  destruction.  Addition- 
ally, our  defense  planning  must  provide  a  hedge  for  the  possibility  of  a  reemergence 
at  some  future  time  of  the  threat  of  global  conflict. 

Also,  our  task  of  building  alliances  and  coalitions  is  more  complex  in  the  absence 
of  a  global  threat.  With  the  collapse  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  dissolution  of  the 
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Warsaw  Pact,  the  raison  d'etre  of  NATO,  for  example,  had  to  be  reconsidered  from 
first  principles  in  order  to  relate  its  missions  to  the  new  dangers.  New  coalitions 
and  partnerships  needed  to  be  formed  with  the  newly  emerging  democratic  coun- 
tries. In  building  such  international  coalitions,  we  understand  that  the  United 
States  is  the  only  country  with  truly  global  interests  and  a  full  range  of  global  as- 
sets— military,  economic,  and  political.  Thus,  we  are  the  natural  leader  of  the  inter- 
national community.  However,  even  the  United  States  cannot  achieve  its  goals  with- 
out the  active  assistance  of  other  nations.  No  state  can  act  unilaterally  and  expect 
to  fully  address  threats  to  its  interests,  particularly  those  that  are  transnational  in 
character. 

Thus  the  new  post-Cold  War  security  environment  requires  a  significant  evolution 
in  our  strategy  for  managing  conflict,  and  it  requires  new  and  innovative  defense 
programs  andrnanagement  philosophies  to  implement  that  strategy. 

MANAGING  POST-COLD  WAR  DANGERS:  PREVENT,  DETER,  AND  DEFEAT 

Today,  our  policy  for  managing  post-Cold  War  dangers  to  our  security  rests  on 
three  basic  lines  of  defense.  The  First  line  of  defense  is  to  prevent  threats  from 
emerging;  the  second  is  to  deter  threats  that  do  emerge;  and  the  third,  if  prevention 
and  deterrence  fail,  is  to  defeat  the  threat  to  our  security  by  using  military  force. 
A  renewed  emphasis  on  the  First  line  of  defense — preventive  defense — is  appro- 

Firiate  in  dealing  with  the  post-Cold  War  dangers,  and  is  a  significant  departure 
rom  our  Cold  War  defense  policies,  where  the  primary  emphasis  was  on  deterrence. 

PREVENTIVE  DEFENSE 

During  World  War  II,  all  of  America's  defense  resources  were  dedicated  to  defeat- 
ing the  threat  posed  by  Germany  and  Japan  and  their  allies.  That  war  ended  with 
a  demonstration  of  the  incredibly  destructive  power  of  atomic  weapons.  Thus,  when 
the  Cold  War  began,  the  fundamental  predicate  of  our  defense  strategy  was  that 
fighting  a  nuclear  war  was  an  unacceptable  proposition — unacceptable  from  a  mili- 
tary as  well  as  a  moral  standpoint.  So  we  formulated  a  strategy  of  deterrence — a 
logical  response  to  the  single  overarching  threat  we  faced  during  that  era:  an  expan- 
sionist Soviet  Union  heavily  armed  with  nuclear  and  conventional  weapons.  This 
strategy  meant  that  the  primary  responsibility  of  previous  Secretaries  of  Defense 
was  making  sure  that  we  had  adequate  forces — botn  nuclear  and  conventional — to 
provide  unambiguous  deterrence. 

Today,  we  continue  to  deter  potential  adversaries  by  maintaining  the  best  mili- 
tary forces  in  the  world.  But  in  the  post-Cold  War  era,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and 
the  Department  also  devote  significant  efforts  to  working  on  preventive  defense. 
Preventive  defense  seeks  to  keep  potential  dangers  to  our  security  from  becoming 
full-blown  threats.  It  is  perhaps  our  most  important  tool  for  protecting  American  in- 
terests from  the  special  dangers  that  characterize  the  post-Cold  War  era.  When  suc- 
cessful, preventive  defense  precludes  the  need  to  deter  or  fight  a  war. 

Preventive  defense  is  nothing  new — it  has  been  a  central  idea  of  military  strate- 
gists for  over  two  thousand  years.  Indeed,  it  has  been  an  important  strand  in  United 
States  defense  policy  that  has  been  used  before  with  notable  success.  After  World 
War  in,  the  United  States  and  its  allies  undertook  significant  efforts  to  prevent  a 
future  war  by  holding  out  a  hand  of  reconciliation  and  economic  assistance  to  our 
former  enemies,  Japan  and  Germany.  These  efforts  were  an  outstanding  success,  es- 
pecially the  Marshall  Plan  in  Europe.  The  economies  of  Japan  and  Western  Europe 
rebounded,  democracy  grew  deep  roots,  and  our  military  cooperation  and  strategic 
alliances  flourished.  But  Joseph  Stalin  turned  down  the  Marshall  Plan  for  the  So- 
viet Union  and  the  Eastern  European  countries  that  he  dominated,  and  our  preven- 
tive efforts  with  the  Soviet  Union  failed. 

Instead,  the  Cold  War  ensued,  and  for  more  than  40  years  the  world  faced  the 
threat  of  global  war  and  even  nuclear  holocaust.  Having  failed  to  prevent  the  condi- 
tions for  conflict,  the  United  States  concentrated  on  the  second  line  of  defense — de- 
terrence. Over  the  next  forty  plus  years,  deterrence  worked,  and  World  War  III  was 
averted.  Finally,  largely  as  a  result  of  fundamental  flaws  in  its  political  and  eco- 
nomic system,  the  Soviet  Union  collapsed,  and  many  of  the  New  Independent  States 
sought  to  establish  democratic  governments  and  free-market  systems.  The  outcome 
of  that  unprecedented  transformation  is  still  uncertain,  but  today  the  threat  of 
worldwide  nuclear  conflict  has  receded,  former  Warsaw  Pact  nations  are  seeking  to 
join  NATO,  and  Russia  and  the  United  States  are  cooperating  in  both  economic  and 
security  programs. 

Clearly,  deterrence  and  warfighting  capability  still  have  to  remain  central  to 
America  s  post  Cold  War  security  strategy,  but  they  cannot  be  our  only  approaches 
to  dealing  with  the  threats  to  our  security.  Instead,  the  dangers  facing  us  today 
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point  us  towards  a  greater  role  for  preventive  defense  measures.  Just  as  preventive 
defense  measures  helped  shape  our  security  environment  following  World  War  II, 
preventive  measures  can  help  us  deal  with  post-Cold  War  dangers.  Indeed,  the  end 
of  the  Cold  War  allows  us  to  build  on  the  types  of  preventive  measures  successfully 
introduced  by  Geoi^  Marshall  in  Western  Europe,  and  extend  them  to  all  of  Europe 
and  the  Asia-Pacific  region. 

In  addition  to  maintaining  strong  alliances  with  our  traditional  allies  in  NATO 
and  the  Asia-Pacific  region,  our  preventive  defense  approach  consists  of  four  core 
activities: 

•  Working  cooperatively  with  Russia,  Ukraine,  Kazakstan,  and  Belarus  to 
reduce  the  nuclear  legacy  of  the  former  Soviet  Union  and  to  improve  the 
safety  of  residual  weapons; 

•  Establishing  progranos  to  limit  the  proliferation  of  weapons  of  mass  de- 
struction; 

•  Encouraging  newly  independent  and  newly  democratic  nations  to  restruc- 
ture their  aefense  establisr^ents  to  emphasize  civilian  control  of  their  mili- 
tary, transparency  in  their  defense  programs,  and  confidence-building 
measures  with  their  neighbors;  and 

•  Establishing  cooperative  defense-to-defense  relationships  with  nations 
that  are  neither  fiill  fledged  allies  nor  adversaries,  but  wno  are,  nonethe- 
less, important  to  our  security. 

Investing  in  these  programs  today,  which  my  predecessor  Les  Aspin  aptly  dubbed 
"defense  Dy  other  means,"  saves  us  both  blood  and  treasure  tomorrow. 

Proliferation  is  a  prime  example.  The  possession  of  nuclear  or  other  weapons  of 
mass  destruction  by  a  potential  aggressor  not  only  increases  the  potential  lethality 
of  any  regional  conflict,  but  the  mere  possession  of  the  weapons  by  the  potential  ag- 
^essor  increases  the  chances  of  conflict  arising  in  the  First  place.  In  other  words, 
it  is  not  just  that  a  nuclear-armed  Iraq  or  North  Korea  would  be  a  more  deadly  ad- 
versary m  a  war — it  is  that  with  nuclear  weapons  they  are  likely  to  be  harder  to 
deter  and  more  likely  to  coerce  their  nei^bors  or  start  a  war  in  the  first  place.  The 
Framework  Agreement  with  North  Korea  is  a  prime  example  of  our  counter  pro- 
liferation program  at  work.  The  dangerous  North  Korean  nuclear  program  has  been 
frozen  since  October  1994,  when  the  Framework  Agreement  was  signed. 

Another  example  of  preventive  defense  is  our  Cooperative  Threat  Reduction  pro- 
gram, often  referred  to  as  the  Nunn-Lugar  program.  Under  this  program,  we  have 
assisted  the  nuclear  states  of  the  former  Soviet  Union  to  dismantle  thousands  of  nu- 
clear warheads  and  destroy  hundreds  of  launchers  and  silos. 

Reducing  the  nuclear  threat  to  the  United  States  and  stopping  proliferation  are 
only  the  most  dramatic  examples  of  why  prevention  is  so  important  to  our  security. 
The  Department  has  initiated  other  imaginative  programs  to  strengthen  our  preven- 
tive defense — most  notably  Partnership  Tor  Peace,  which  will  be  described  in  a  later 
section. 

DETERRENCE 

No  matter  how  hard  we  work  on  preventive  defense,  we  cannot  be  sure  that  we 
will  always  be  successful  in  preventing  new  threats  from  developing.  That  is  why 
we  must  deter  threats  to  our  security,  should  they  emerge.  The  risk  of  global  conflict 
today  is  greatly  reduced  from  the  time  of  the  Cold  War,  but  as  long  as  nuclear 
weapons  still  exist,  some  risk  of  global  conflict  remains.  The  United  States,  there- 
fore, retains  a  small  but  highly  effective  nuclear  force  as  a  deterrent.  These  forces 
(as  well  as  those  of  Russia)  have  been  reduced  significantly,  consistent  with  the 
START  I  treaty,  and  will  be  further  reduced  when  Russia  ratifies  the  START  II 
treaty. 

Similarly,  to  deter  r^onal  conflict,  we  must  maintain  strong,  ready,  forward-de- 
ployed, conventionally-armed  forces;  make  their  presence  felt;  and  demonstrate  the 
will  to  use  them.  While  the  diminished  threat  of  global  conflict  has  allowed  us  to 
reduce  U.S.  force  structure  accordingly,  the  increased  risk  of  regional  conflict  places 
sharp  limits  on  how  far  those  reductions  can  go.  Today,  the  size  and  composition 
of  American  military  forces,  consistent  with  the  Bottom-Up  Review  conducted  in 
1993,  are  based  on  the  need  to  deter  and,  if  necessary,  fignt  and  win,  in  concert 
with  regional  allies,  two  major  regional  conflicts  nearly  simultaneously.  The  guiding 
principle  is  that  the  United  States  will  fight  to  win,  and  to  win  decisively,  quickly, 
and  with  minimum  casualties. 

This  principle  requires  us  to  maintain  a  force  structure  today  of  about  1.5  million 
active  duty  personnel  and  900,000  Selected  Reserve  personnel.  These  forces  are  or- 
ganized into  10  active  Army  divisions  and  15  Army  National  Guard  enhanced  readi- 
ness brigades;  20  Air  Force  wings  (including  7  reserve  wings);  360  Navy  ships,  in- 
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eluding  12  aircraft  carriers;  and  4  Marine  divisions  (including  1  reserve  division). 
Equally  important  to  the  size  of  the  force  is  the  requirement  to  maintain  a  com- 
manding overseas  presence,  including  100,000  troops  in  Europe  and  about  the  same 
number  in  the  Pacific,  all  in  a  high  state  of  readiness.  Our  overseas  presence  not 
only  deters  aggression,  it  also  improves  coalition  effectiveness  in  the  event  deter- 
rence fails,  demonstrates  U.S.  security  commitments,  provides  initial  crisis  response 
capability,  and  underwrites  regional  stability.  Strong  deterrence  also  requires  us  to 
maintain  prepositioned  equipment  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  the  Indian  Ocean,  Korea  and 
Europe,  and  carrier  task  forces  and  Marine  Expeditionary  Units  afloat,  able  to  move 
quickly  to  any  crisis  point.  Finally,  it  requires  that  we  keep  our  forces  in  the  United 
States  in  a  high  state  of  readiness,  and  that  we  have  the  lift  capability  to  transport 
them  and  their  equipment  rapidly  to  distant  theaters.  Having  the  capability  to  de- 
ploy forces  quickly  to  a  crisis  decreases  the  likelihood  that  they  will  actually  have 
to  be  used  and  increases  their  chances  for  success  if  force  is  necessary.  Our  planning 
involves  the  extensive  use  of  well-trained  Reserve  Component  forces.  Fifteen  Army 
National  Guard  brigades  and  many  combat  support  reserve  units  will  be  maintained 
at  a  high  readiness  level  to  allow  their  use  at  early  stages  in  military  operations. 
The  rest  are  intended  to  be  used  as  follow-on  forces  available  for  later  deployment 
in  longer-term  contingencies. 

Those  are  the  requirements  that  go  with  the  ability  to  fight  and  win,  in  concert 
with  regional  allies,  two  nearly  simultaneous  major  regional  conflicts.  U.S.  forces 
today  meet  these  requirements.  While  being  able  to  fight  and  win  is  essential,  that 
ability  alone  cannot  deter  conflict.  Deterrence  stems  from  military  capability  coupled 
with  political  will,  both  real  and  perceived;  credibility  is  as  important  to  deterrence 
as  military  capability.  Deterrence  of  regional  conflict  failed,  for  example,  in  1959 
when  North  Korea  doubted  American  political  will.  Some  World  War  II  veterans 
had  to  turn  around  and  return  to  the  Far  East  to  reassert  that  political  will,  at  a 
very  high  price.  Today,  American  forces  in  the  region  serve  as  a  visible  reminder 
of  our  willingness  and  capability  to  help  defend  our  South  Korean  allies. 

In  1990,  (feterrence  of  regional  conflict  failed  again  when  Iraq  doubted  our  politi- 
cal will  to  defend  Kuwait  and  Saudi  Arabia.  We  demonstrated  that  will  through  a 
costly  but  highly  successful  war  to  evict  Iraqi  forces  from  Kuwait.  In  contrast,  deter- 
rence succeeded  in  October  1994  when  Iraq  moved  forces  down  to  the  Kuwaiti  bor- 
der a  second  time.  This  time,  the  United  States  demonstrated  political  will  by  rap- 
idly deploying  additional  U.S.  military  forces  to  the  Gulf.  Within  a  few  days  after 
the  Iraqi  forces  had  moved  to  the  Kuwaiti  border,  we  had  deployed  200  fighter  air- 
craft, an  armored  brigade,  a  Marine  Expeditionary  Unit,  and  a  carrier  battle  group 
to  the  theater.  These  forces  created  in  a  few  days  a  presence  that  took  many  weeks 
to  assemble  in  1990.  Faced  with  that  presence  and  the  lessons  of  Desert  Storm,  Sad- 
dam Hussein  sent  his  brigades  back  to  their  barracks.  We  achieved  deterrence 
through  the  capability  to  rapidly  build  up  a  highly  capable  force,  coupled  with  the 
credible  political  will  to  use  that  force. 

DEFENDING  U.S.  INTERESTS  THROUGH  USE  OF  MILITARY  FORCE 

Deterrence  can  sometimes  fail,  however,  particularly  against  an  irrational  or  des- 
perate adversary,  so  the  United  States  must  be  prepared  to  actually  use  military 
force.  Use  of  force  is  the  method  of  last  resort  for  defending  our  national  interests 
and  requires  a  careful  balancing  of  those  interests  against  the  risks  and  costs  in- 
volved. The  key  criteria  are  whether  the  risks  at  stake  are  vital,  important,  or  hu- 
manitarian. 

If  prevention  and  deterrence  fail,  vital  U.S.  interests  can  be  at  risk  when  the 
United  States  or  an  ally  is  threatened  by  conventional  military  force,  by  economic 
stran^lation,  or  by  the  threat  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction.  These  threats  to 
vital  interests  are  most  likely  to  arise  in  a  regional  conflict  and,  by  definition,  may 
require  military  intervention.  In  contrast,  military  intervention  in  ethnic  conflicts 
or  civil  wars,  where  we  have  important,  but  rarely  vital  interests  at  stake,  requires 
the  balancing  of  those  interests  against  the  risks  and  costs  involved.  In  general,  any 
U.S.  intervention  will  be  undertaken  only  after  thorough  consideration  of  the  follow- 
ing critical  factors:  whether  the  intervention  advances  U.S.  interests;  whether  the 
intervention  is  likely  to  accomplish  U.S.  objectives;  whether  the  risks  and  costs  are 
commensurate  with  the  U.S.  interests  at  stake;  and  whether  all  other  means  of 
achieving  U.S.  objectives  have  been  exhausted.  The  United  States  chose  not  to  inter- 
vene as  a  ground  combatant  in  the  war  in  Bosnia-Herzegovina  because  the  risks 
and  costs  were  too  high  when  weighed  against  our  interests.  This  decision  was  made 
by  two  successive  administrations  for  essentially  the  same  reasons.  However,  after 
successful  American  diplomacy  and  NATO  military  force  reshaped  the  situation  and 
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the  risks,  we  made  the  decision  to  participate,  not  as  a  combatant,  but  in  the  NATO 
peace  Implementation  Force. 

The  bottom  line  is  that  the  United  States  is  a  global  power  with  global  interests, 
and  as  President  Clinton  has  said,  "Problems  that  start  beyond  our  borders  can 
quickly  become  problems  within  them."  American  leadership,  global  presence,  and 
strong  armed  forces  can  help  keep  localized  problems  from  becoming  our  problems, 
and  protect  us  if  they  do.  At  the  same  time,  there  are  limits  to  wnat  the  United 
States  and  its  forces  can  or  must  do  about  problems  around  the  globe.  As  the  Presi- 
dent said: 

America  cannot  and  must  not  be  the  world's  policeman.  We  cannot  stop 
war  for  all  time,  but  we  can  stop  some  wars.  We  cannot  save  all  women 
and  children,  but  we  can  save  many  of  them.  We  can't  do  everything,  but 
we  must  do  what  we  can.  There  are  times  and  places  where  our  leadership 
can  mean  the  difference  between  peace  and  war,  and  where  we  can  defend 
our  fundamental  values  as  a  people  and  serve  our  most  basic,  strategic  in- 
terests. 
Finally,  in  some  instances,  the  United  States  may  act  out  of  humanitarian  con- 
cern, even  in  the  absence  of  a  direct  threat  to  U.S.  national  interests.  Agencies  and 
programs  other  than  the  UJS.  Armed  Forces  are  generally  the  best  tools  for  address- 
ing Humanitarian  crises,  but  military  forces  may  be  appropriate  in  certain  specific 
situations,  such  as  when: 

•  a  humanitarian  crisis  dwarfs  the  ability  of  civilian  agencies  to  respmnd. 

•  the  need  for  relief  is  urgent,  and  only  the  military  can  jump-start  a  re- 
sponse. 

•  the  response  requires  resources  unique  to  the  military. 

•  the  risk  to  American  service  members  is  minimal. 

A  good  case  in  point  was  America's  humanitarian  intervention  in  Rwanda  in  the 
summer  of  1994  to  stop  the  cholera  epidemic,  which  was  killing  5,000  Rwandans 
a  day.  Only  the  UjS.  military  had  the  ability  to  rapidly  initiate  the  humanitarian 
eflbrt  to  bring  clean  water,  food,  and  medicine  to  Hutu  refugees  who  had  fled  from 
Rwanda  in  the  wake  of  a  catastrophic  tribal  conflict.  U.S.  forces  carried  out  their 
mission  successfully,  at  little  cost,  with  little  risk,  and  then  quickly  withdrew. 

IMPLEBfENTING  OUR  PREVENT,  DETER,  AND  DEFEAT  CTRATEGY 

Implementing  our  defense  strategy  involves  literally  hundreds  of  programs.  High- 
lighted below  are  some  key  ways  that  we  are  implementing  our  approach  of  prevent, 
deter,  and  defeat. 

Reducing  the  Danger  of  Weapons  of  Mass  Destruction 

During  the  Cold  War,  the  Soviet  nuclear  physicist  Andrei  Sakharov  said  that  pre- 
venting a  nuclear  holocaust  must  be  the  "absolute  priority"  of  mankind.  This  is  still 
true.  Today,  a  primary  means  for  accomplishing  this  goal  is  the  continued  dis- 
mantlement of  nuclear  waiiieads,  bombers,  and  ballistic  missile  launchers.  The 
touchstone  of  our  preventive  activities  in  this  area  is  the  Cooperative  Threat  Reduc- 
tion program,  which  helps  expedite  the  START  I  Treaty  reductions  in  the  states  of 
the  former  Soviet  Union.  This  program  contributes  to  some  remarkable  accomplish- 
ments: over  4,000  nuclear  warneads  and  more  than  700  bombers  and  ballistic  mis- 
sile launchers  dismantled,  a  nuclear-free  Kazakstan,  Ukraine  and  Belarus  on  the 
way  to  becoming  nuclear  free,  and  successful  removal  of  nuclear  material  from 
Kazakstan  through  Project  Sapphire. 

It  is  also  vitally  important  tiiat  we  prevent  potential  regional  conflicts  from  as- 
suming a  nuclear  aspect.  That  is  why  we  have  worked  hard  to  help  implement  the 
framework  agreement  which  has  frozen  North  Korea's  dangerous  nuclear  program 
and,  when  fully  implemented,  will  eliminate  the  program  altogether.  Efforts  to  re- 
duce the  nuclear  threat  also  include  sanctions  on  Iraq  and  Iran  and  the  indefinite 
extension  without  conditions  of  the  historic  Nuclear  Nonproliferation  treaty.  Such 
diplomatic  measures  do  not  stand  in  isolation — they  are  an  integral  and  crucial  part 
of  the  U.S.  approach  to  preventing  conflict. 

Hedging  Against  Potential  Future  Threats 

Despite  our  best  efforts  to  reduce  the  danger  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction,  it 
is  still  possible  that  America — and  our  forces  and  allies — could  again  be  threatened 
by  these  terrible  weapons.  That  is  why  it  is  important  for  the  United  States  to 
maintain  a  small  but  effective  nuclear  force.  This  deterrent  hedge  is  not  incompat- 
ible with  signiflcant  reductions  in  American  nuclear  forces,  nor  is  it  incompatible 
with  American  support  for  the  Nuclear  Non-Proliferation  Treaty  and  a  comprehen- 
sive ban  on  nuclear  testing.  This  nuclear  hedge  strategy  is  complemented  by  a  pro- 
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gram  to  develop  a  ballistic  missile  defense  system  that  could  be  deployed  to  protect 
uie  continental  cited  States  from  limited  attacks,  should  a  strategic  threat  to  our 
Nation  arise  from  intercontinental  ballistic  missiles  in  the  hands  of  hostile  rogue 
states. 

Another  way  we  hedge  against  potential  future  threats  is  by  maintaining  selected 
critical  and  irreplaceable  elements  of  the  defense  industrial  base,  such  as  shipyards 
that  build  nuclear  submarines.  With  the  end  of  the  Cold  War  and  the  defense 
downsizing,  the  need  for  large  numbers  of  major  new  ships,  aircraft,  and  armored 
vehicles  has  decHned  significantly.  Allowing  these  defense-unique  production  facili- 
ties to  shut  down  or  disappear  completely,  however,  would  curtail  the  nation's  abil- 
ity to  modernize  or  prepare  for  new  threats  down  the  road.  Therefore,  the  Depart- 
ment will  selectively  procure  certain  major  systems — such  as  the  Navy's  Seawolf 
fast-attack  submarine — in  limited  quantities  to  keep  their  production  capabilities 
"warm" — until  we  are  ready  to  build  the  next  generation  nuclear  submarines. 

Maintaining  Strong  Alliances  and  Reaching  Out  to  Old  Rivals  and  New  States 

Maintaining  strong  alliances  with  our  traditional  allies  in  Europe  and  the  Asia- 
Pacific,  maintaining  constructive  relations  with  Russia  and  China,  and  reaching  out 
to  new  democracies  and  friends  are  key  elements  of  our  defense  posture. 

Europe 

In  Europe,  NATO  is  the  foundation  of  our  security  strategy,  and  we  plan  to  con- 
tinue to  play  a  leadership  role  within  NATO.  There  are  those  who  allege  that  NATO 
is  now  obsolete.  But,  in  fact,  NATO  has  provided  a  zone  of  stability  for  Western  Eu- 
rope for  over  40  years,  and  all  16  memoers  have  reaffirmed  the  importance  of  the 
Alliance.  Indeed,  NATO  has  received  requests  from  new  nations  wisning  to  join,  to 
be  a  part  of  this  zone  of  stability. 

NATO's  Partnership  for  Peace  (PFP)  program  is  already  extending  a  zone  of  sta- 
bility eastward  across  Europ)e  and  Central  Asia  by  promoting  military  cooperation 
among  NATO  countries,  former  members  of  the  Warsaw  Pact,  and  other  countries 
in  the  region.  This  cooperation  takes  place  at  many  levels,  from  frequent  meetings 
between  Defense  Ministers  to  officer  exchanges  at  schools  and  planning  head- 
quarters. The  highlight  of  PFP,  though,  is  the  joint  exercise  program,  focusing  on 
peacekeeping  training.  In  August  1995,  the  United  States  hosted  one  of  these  exer- 
cises, "Cooperative  Nugget,"  at  Fort  Polk.  Such  exercises  have  had  a  remarkable  ef- 
fect on  European  security  by  building  confidence,  promoting  transparency,  and  re- 
ducing tensions  among  nations  that  have,  in  many  cases,  been  at  oads  for  long  peri- 
ods of  Europe's  history.  PFP  is  also  the  pathway  to  NATO  membership  for  those 
Partners  that  wish  to  join  the  Alliance. 

In  fact,  the  positive  effects  of  PFP  resonate  far  beyond  the  security  sphere.  Since 
political  and  economic  reforms  are  a  prerequisite  to  participation  in  PFP  or  member- 
ship in  NATO,  many  Partner  nations  have  accelerated  such  changes.  In  addition, 
many  Partner  nations  are  starting  to  see  value  in  actual  PFP  activities,  irrespective 
of  whether  they  lead  to  NATO  membership.  The  lessons  learned  and  values  fostered 
through  the  program  are  intrinsically  useful. 

PFP  is  one  of  the  most  significant  institutions  of  the  post-Cold  War  era.  Like  the 
Marshall  Plan  in  the  1940s,  PFP  today  is  creating  a  network  of  people  and  institu- 
tions across  all  of  Europe  working  together  to  preserve  freedom,  promote  democracy 
and  free  markets,  and  cooperate  internationally — all  of  which  are  critical  to  expand- 
ing the  zone  of  stability  in  Europe  in  our  day. 

It  is  critical  that  this  zone  of  stability  in  Europe  include  Russia.  Key  to  this  is 
Russia's  active  membership  in  PFP,  NATO's  development  of  a  special  security  rela- 
tionship with  Russia,  and  Russia's  integral  involvement  in  broader  European  secu- 
rity issues,  as  in  Bosnia.  Open,  productive  security  relations  with  Russia  are  an  es- 
sential element  of  our  approach  to  advancing  security  in  Europe  and  ultimately  lim- 
iting the  potential  for  conflict.  Recognizing  that  Russia  remains  a  major  world  power 
with  global  interests  and  a  large  nuclear  arsenal,  the  United  States  seeks  a  prag- 
matic partnership  with  Russia  whereby  we  pursue  areas  of  agreement  and  seek  to 
reduce  tensions  and  misunderstandings  in  areas  where  we  disagree.  Our  successful 
efforts  to  include  a  Russian  brigade  in  the  U.S.  sector  of  the  NATO-led  peace  imple- 
mentation force  in  Bosnia  readily  reflect  this  partnership. 

In  addition  to  cooperative  threat  reduction  efforts  such  as  the  Nunn-Lugar  pro- 
gram, we  also  seek  to  foster  greater  openness  in  the  Russian  defense  establishment 
and  to  encourage  Russia  to  participate  in  global  nonproliferation  activities  and  re- 
gional confidence  building  measures,  by  participating  in  the  U.S. -Russian  Commis- 
sion on  Economic  and  Technological  Cooperation.  The  Commission,  established  by 
Vice  President  Gore  and  Prime  Minister  Chernomyrdin  in  1993,  seeks  to  build  con- 
fidence by  forging  a  better  economic  relationship  between  the  United  States  and 
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Russia.  The  Defense  Department  is  part  of  an  interagency  effort  sponsored  by  the 
Commission  focused  on  finding,  facilitating,  and  helping  flnance  investments  in  the 
region  by  American  business  enterprises,  targeting  a  wide  range  of  opportunities — 
from  defense  conversion  to  space  exploration  to  prefabricated  housing.  The  Commis- 
sion's activities  benefit  Russia's  attempts  to  achieve  a  market  economy,  benefit 
American  companies,  and  benefit  American  security  interests — a  triple  win! 

Asia-Pacific 

In  the  Pacific,  the  United  States  and  Japan  have  entered  into  a  new  era  in  our 
regional  relationship,  as  well  as  in  our  global  partnership.  A  stronger  U.S.-Japanese 
alfiance  will  continue  to  provide  a  safe  environment  for  regional  peace  and  prosper- 
ity. Our  alliance  with  South  Korea  not  only  serves  to  deter  war  on  the  peninsula, 
but  also  is  key  to  stability  in  the  region.  These  security  alliances  and  the  American 
military  presence  in  the  Western  Pacific  preserve  security  in  the  region,  and  are  a 
principal  factor  in  dampening  a  regional  arms  race. 

We  are  also  fiillv  participating  in  multilateral  security  dialogues,  such  as  the 
ASEAN  Regional  Forum,  wnich  help  reduce  tensions  ancf  build  confidence  so  that 
tough  problems  like  the  territorial  dispute  over  the  Spratly  Islands  in  the  South 
China  Sea  can  be  resolved  peaceably. 

Central  to  our  efforts  to  prevent  conflict  in  the  Asia-Pacific  region  is  our  policy 
of  comprehensive  engagement  with  China,  a  major  power  with  a  nuclear  capability. 
The  United  States  will  not  ignore  China's  record  on  human  rights,  political  repres- 
sion, or  its  sale  and  testing  of  dangerous  weapons,  but  we  also  will  not  try  to  isolate 
China  over  these  issues.  We  want  to  see  China  become  a  responsible,  positive  partic- 
ipant in  the  international  arena,  and  the  best  way  to  encourage  this  is  to  maintain 
a  vigorous  dialogue  over  a  wide  range  of  issues — including  security  issues — so  that 
we  can  pursue  areas  of  common  interests  and  reduce  tensions. 

In  South  Asia,  the  United  States  has  restarted  a  bilateral  security  relationship 
with  Pakistan  and  begun  a  new  security  dialogue  with  India.  These  ongoing  dia- 
logues can  help  all  three  countries  focus  on  areas  of  common  interest,  such  as  inter- 
national peacekeeping,  and  could  in  time  provide  the  confidence  necessary  to  ad- 
dress more  difficult  problems,  such  as  nuclear  proliferation  and  the  long-simmering 
conflict  over  Kashmir. 

The  Americas 

In  our  own  hemisphere,  we  are  witnessing  a  new  era  of  peace,  stability,  and  secu- 
rity. From  Point  Barrow  to  Tierra  del  Fuego,  all  34  nations  except  Cuba  have  cho- 
sen democracy,  and  economic  and  pwlitical  reforms  are  sweeping  the  region.  This 
historic  development  paved  the  way  for  the  first  Defense  Ministerial  of  the  Americas 
last  summer,  at  which  delegations  from  all  34  democracies  gathered  in  Williams- 
burg, Virginia,  to  consider  ways  to  build  more  trust,  confidence,  and  cooperation  on 
security  issues  throughout  the  region.  Following  on  the  success  and  progress  at  Wil- 
liamsburg, the  nations  of  this  hemisphere  already  are  planning  for  the  second  De- 
fense Ministerial  in  Argentina  in  the  fall  of  1996. 

Like  the  Partnership  for  Peace  in  Europe,  the  Defense  Ministerial  of  the  Americas 
provides  an  opportunity  to  build  a  "zone  of  stability"  in  a  region  once  destabilized 
by  Cold  War  tensions.  In  the  Americas,  as  in  Europe,  the  tools  for  building  stability 
include  joint  training  and  education  programs  that  promote  professional,  civilian- 
controlled  militaries  as  well  as  personal  interactions;  information  sharing  on  na- 
tional military  plans,  policies,  and  budgets;  and  confidence-building  measures.  In 
Europe,  these  activities  are  led  by  the  United  States  and  NATO.  In  the  Americas, 
they  are  emerging  by  consensus  and  encouraged  by  the  U.S..  But  ultimately,  the 
result  is  the  same:  more  democracy;  more  cooperation,  more  p)eace,  and  more  secu- 
rity for  the  United  States. 

Regional  Preventive  Defense  Efforts 

In  each  of  the  regions  discussed,  the  United  States  has  military-to-military  rela- 
tionships and  is  conducting  joint  exercises  with  a  much  wider  range  of  countries 
than  ever  before.  These  activities  promote  trust  and  enable  forces  from  difierent 
countries  to  operate  together  more  effectively,  which  is  essential  given  the  increas- 
ing prevalence  of  combined  operations.  In  the  Gulf  War,  for  example,  some  40  coun- 
tries made  military  contributions.  Nearly  three  dozen  countries  are  participating  in 
the  peacekeeping  force  in  Bosnia,  including  many  non-NATO  countries. 

Another  important  part  of  preventive  defense  is  our  efTort  to  promote  democratic 
civil-military  relations.  One  such  program,  conducted  jointly  with  the  State  Depart- 
ment, is  the  International  Military  Education  and  Training  program,  which  has  now 
trained  half  a  million  foreign  officers  in  the  fundamentals  of  civil-military  relations 
over  the  last  several  decades.  Similarly,  recently  established  regional  training  and 
study  centers  like  the  Marshall  Center  in  Germany  and  Asia-Pacific  Center  for  Se- 
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curity  in  Hawaii  are  designed  to  promote  contacts  between  regional  military  officers 
and  civilian  defense  officials  ana  to  foster  the  principles  of  civilian  control  of  the 
military. 

PROTECTING  THE  READINESS  OF  OUR  FORCES — NEAR-  AND  MEDIUM-TERM 

No  security  strategy  is  better  than  the  forces  that  carry  it  out.  Today,  the  United 
States  has  forces  that  are  well-trained,  well-equipped,  and — most  of  aU — ready  to 
fight,  as  their  performance  over  the  past  year  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  Haiti,  and 
Bosnia-Herzegovina  illustrates.  The  Department  has  maintained  this  readiness  in 
spite  of  a  drawdown  of  historic  proportions.  Drawdowns  create  turbulence  in  the 
force,  which  historically  has  undermined  readiness.  Recognizing  this  history,  we 
have  taken  unprecedented  steps  to  maintain  readiness  while  reducing  our  forces  in 
the  wake  of  the  Cold  War.  By  the  end  of  1996  the  drawdown  will  be  nearly  com- 
plete, which  means  an  end  to  the  turbulence.  In  the  meantime,  thou^,  the  Depart- 
ment continues  to  maintain  high  near-term  readiness  through  robust  funding  of  its 
Operation  and  Maintenance  (O&M)  accounts.  This  remains  the  Department's  top 
budget  priority.  Manifesting  this  priority,  the  Department's  FY  1995  and  FY  1996 
budgets  and  the  FY  1997  Dudget  request  are  at  historically  high  levels  of  O&M 
funmn^  (normalized  to  force  size). 

Medium-term  readiness  depends  on  attracting  top  quality  people  and  retaining 
them  after  they  have  developed  technical  and  leadership  skills.  To  do  so,  we  must 
offer  not  only  challenging  and  rewarding  work,  but  also  an  appropriate  "quality  of 
life,"  a  term  used  to  encompass  the  entire  package  of  compensation  and  benefits, 
as  well  as  the  work  and  living  environment  for  military  service  personnel.  Protect- 
ing quality  of  life  is  not  only  the  ri^t  thing  to  do  for  the  men  ana  women  who  serve 
and  sacrifice  for  their  country,  it  is  also  critical  to  preserving  medium-term  readi- 
ness. 

Last  year.  President  Clinton  approved  an  increase  in  defense  spending  of  $25  bil- 
lion over  six  years  largely  aimed  at  improving  the  quality  of  military  life.  This  in- 
cludes a  commitment  to  ensure  that  military  personnel  receive  the  full  pay  raise  au- 
thorized by  law  through  the  end  of  the  century.  It  is  also  directed  at  extensive  im- 
provements in  military  quality  of  life  programs,  including  housing — a  key  concern 
to  service  families.  This  past  year,  a  distinguished  panel,  led  by  former  Army  Sec- 
retary John  Marsh,  looked  beyond  existing  DOD  eiTorts  to  identify  quality  of  life 
problems  and  suggest  high-leverage,  affordable  solutions.  The  panel  concentrated  on 
three  major  areas:  housing,  personnel  tempo,  and  community  and  family  services. 
Action  on  the  panel's  recommendations  is  being  incorporated  into  DOD's  overall  ef- 
fort to  preserve  quality  of  life. 

MODERNIZATION— THE  KEY  TO  LONG-TERM  READINESS 

To  ensure  military  readiness  in  the  long  term  requires  the  Department  to  modern- 
ize the  armed  forces  with  new  systems  and  upgrades  to  existing  systems  to  main- 
tain America's  technological  advantage  on  the  battlefield.  For  the  past  5  years,  the 
Department  has  taken  advantage  of  the  drawdown  and  slowed  modernization  in 
order  to  fully  fund  those  expenditures  that  guarantee  near-term  readiness — spare 
parts,  training,  and  maintenance.  As  a  result,  the  modernization  account  in  FY  1997 
will  be  the  lowest  it  has  been  in  many  years,  about  one-third  of  what  it  was  in  FY 
1985.  At  the  same  time,  the  average  age  of  our  military  equipment  has  not  in- 
creased, because  as  the  forces  were  drawn  down,  the  older  equipment  was  weeded 
out.  But  now  that  the  drawdown  is  nearly  over,  the  modernization  reprieve  from 
aging  is  nearly  over,  too. 

So  beginning  in  FY  1997,  the  Department  is  planning  a  modernization  "ramp-up," 
which  will  be  critical  to  the  readiness  of  the  forces  in  the  next  century.  By  the  year 
2001,  funding  to  procure  equipment  to  modernize  our  forces  will  increase  to  $60.1 
billion  in  current  dollars — over  40  percent  higher  than  what  it  is  in  the  FY  1997 
budget.  This  five-year  plan  will  focus  on  building  a  ready,  Oexible,  and  responsive 
force  for  a  changing  security  environment.  The  force  will  continue  to  maintain  our 
technological  superiority  on  the  battlefield  by  seizing  on  the  advances  in  informa- 
tion-age technology,  such  as  advanced  sensors,  computers,  and  communication  sys- 
tems. At  the  same  time,  the  modernization  program  will  focus  on  bread  and  butter 
needs,  such  as  airlift  and  sealifl,  and  the  "everyday  equipment"  ground  forces  need 
in  the  field,  such  as  tactical  communications  gear,  trucks,  and  armored  personnel 
carriers. 

The  five-year  modernization  plan  is  based  on  three  assumptions.  First,  that  the 
defense  budget  top  line  will  stop  its  decline  in  FY  1997  and  begin  to  rise  again  (as 
proposed  in  the  President's  five-year  budget).  Second,  that  the  Department  will 
achieve  significant  savings  from  infrastructure  reductions,  most  importantly  from 
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base-closings.  The  third  assumption  of  our  modernization  program  is  that  the  De- 
partment will  achieve  significant  savings  by  "outsourcing"  many  support  activities 
and  overhauling  the  defense  acquisition  system. 

Base  Realignment  and  Closure  (BRAC) 

The  Base  Realignment  and  Closure  process  is  directly  linked  to  modernization 
and  long-term  readiness.  As  we  downsize  the  military  force,  we  must  also  reduce 
our  Cold  War  infrastructure.  Our  efforts  to  manage  this  process  have  been  aimed 
at  saving  money  while  ensuring  that  troops  have  the  training  and  equipment  they 
need  to  be  ready  in  the  future.  While  the  Department  has  made  significant  progress 
in  base  closings,  many  BRAC  recommendations  have  not  yet  been  implemented,  and 
an  imbalance  between  force  structure  and  infrastructure  remains. 

Until  we  fully  execute  the  BRAC  process,  money  will  be  tied  up  in  non-performing 
real  estate,  draining  funds  from  our  modernization  efforts  and  other  programs. 
While  base-closing  initially  costs  moneys — the  FY  1996  budget  included  $4  oillion 
allocated  to  base  closing  costs — there  will  be  significant  savings  in  the  future.  In  the 
FY  1999  budget,  the  Department  projects  $6  biUion  in  savings  from  closing  the 
bases,  thus  allowing  a  $10  billion  "swing"  in  savings.  These  and  future  savings  from 
base-closing  will  be  devoted  to  modernization. 

Completing  the  BRAC  process  quickly  is  not  only  key  to  saving  money,  it  also  is 
the  rignt  thing  to  do  for  the  communities  involved.  The  Department  is  helping  these 
communities  find  imaginative  ways  to  put  the  excess  defense  property  to  productive 
use  as  quickly  as  possible.  When  base  closure  is  done  right,  it  can  leave  commu- 
nities better  off,  with  a  more  diverse  economy  and  more  jobs.  The  key  is  early  com- 
munity involvement  and  planning.  For  example,  when  Louisiana's  England  Air 
Force  Base  was  slated  for  closure,  the  Alexandria  Chamber  of  Commerce  worked 
with  the  Air  Force  to  develop  a  base  reuse  plan.  Months  before  the  base  did  close, 
small  business  enterprises  had  already  signed  leases,  resulting  today  in  hundreds 
of  new  jobs  for  Alexandria. 

ACQUISITION  REFORM  AND  PRIVATIZATION 

Over  the  past  2  years,  the  Department  has  undertaken  the  most  revolutionary 
changes  in  its  acauisition  system  in  50  years,  and  is  looking  for  ways  to  further  re- 
form the  system  tnrough  privatization. 

Acquisition  Reform 

First,  the  Department  discarded  the  system  of  military  specifications,  or  MilSpecs, 
which  spelled  out  how  contractors  must  design  and  produce  military  systems,  sup- 
plies, and  services.  In  its  place,  the  Department  will  use  commercial  and  perform- 
ance standards.  These  will  call  for  thenighest  quality  standards  available  in  the 
commercial  market  or,  if  there  are  no  relevant  commercial  standards,  will  use  func- 
tional specifications  which  describe  how  the  equipment  is  to  perform — and  challenge 
suppliers  to  meet  that  standard  any  way  they  want. 

The  second  major  change  in  the  defense  acquisition  system  began  on  October  1, 
1995,  when  the  new  federal  acquisition  streamlining  regulations  were  published. 
These  regulations,  in  effect,  will  allow  the  Defense  Department  to  buy  from  the  com- 
mercial marketplace  more  often,  and  buy  more  like  commercial  firms  do. 

Defense  acquisition  reform  is  important  not  only  because  it  will  help  pay  for  the 
defense  modernization  program,  but  also  because  of  a  phenomenon  called  "tech- 
nology pull."  This  phrase  describes  the  demand  for  advanced  technology  to  give  the 
United  States  battlefield  superiority.  "Technology  pull"  has  its  roots  in  the  U.S.  mili- 
tary experience  in  Desert  Storm.  Before  Desert  Storm,  many  U.S.  military  com- 
manders and  outside  experts  were  skeptical  of  advanced  technology  applied  to  com- 
bat. For  example,  they  questioned  the  concept  of  the  Reconnaissance  Strike  Forces, 
developed  in  the  19705  and  deployed  in  the  1980s.  This  concept  combined  stealth 
aircraft,  precision-guided  munitions,  and  advanced  surveillance  technology  to  offset 
superior  numbers  of  Soviet  forces.  But  there  was  great  concern  that  such  advanced 
technology  was  too  delicate,  or  that  it  would  not  work  in  the  fog  of  war.  In  Desert 
Storm,  however,  the  same  Reconnaissance  Strike  Forces  crushed  the  Iraqi  military 
force  with  veiy  low  U.S.  losses.  Skeptics  became  believers.  Advanced  technology 
proved  itself.  Military  commanders  are  finding  myriad  uses  for  it — not  just  smart 
weapons,  but  also  smart  logistics,  smart  intelligence,  and  smart  communications. 
Commanders  are  revising  their  doctrine  and  tactics  to  take  advantage  of  this  tech- 
nology, and  they  want  to  "pull"  it  faster  into  their  war  planning. 

The  key  technology  they  want  is  information  technology,  ana  it  is  being  developed 
at  a  breathtaking  pace,  but  not  by  the  Defense  Department.  It  is  being  developed 
by  commercial  computer  and  telecommunications  companies,  dual-use  (defense-com- 
mercial) technology  firms,  and  small  high-tech  businesses  and  universities.  The  De- 
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partment  cannot  pull  this  technology  from  these  sources  without  acquisition  reform, 
Decause  the  current  system  limits  access  to  these  sources  either  directly,  by  throw- 
ing up  regulatory  barriers,  or  indirectly,  by  slowing  the  ability  to  purchase  and  em- 
ploy new  generations  of  technology  in  a  timely  way. 

Privatization 

The  Department  not  only  needs  to  do  more  business  with  commercial  industry, 
it  also  needs  to  act  more  like  commercial  industry. 

There  are  numerous  examples  of  private  sector  companies  turning  to  outside  sup- 
pliers for  a  wide  variety  of  specific,  non-core  goods  and  services.  By  focusing  on  core 
competencies,  they  have  reduced  their  costs  by  lowering  overhead  and  improved 
their  performance. 

Major  opportunities  exist  for  the  Department  to  operate  more  efficiently  and  effec- 
tively by  turning  over  to  the  private  sector  many  non-core  activities.  For  example, 
private  sector  companies  are  already  under  contract  to  perform  some  commercial  ac- 
tivities on  bases  around  the  world.  This  type  of  outsourcing  can  be  expanded. 

To  implement  this  strategy,  the  Department  has  been  systematically  examining 
opportunities  for  privatizing,  as  well  as  reviewing  both  institutional  and  statutory 
obstacles  to  its  full  utilization.  Early  in  1996,  work  groups  engaged  in  these  efforts 
will  provide  reports  on  how  privatization  can  be  better  used  to  lower  DOD  costs 
while  enhancing  its  effectiveness. 

CONCLUSION 

In  the  uncertainty  that  has  followed  the  Cold  War,  the  United  States  has  not  only 
the  opportunity,  but  also  the  responsibility  to  help  ensure  a  safer  world  for  genera- 
tions of  Americans.  President  Clinton  has  said:  "As  the  world's  greatest  power,  we 
have  an  obligation  to  lead  and,  at  times  when  our  interests  and  our  values  are  suffi- 
ciently at  stake,  to  act." 

The  Department  of  Defense  is  supporting  American  leadership  in  this  new  era. 
As  the  D4epartment  completes  the  transition  to  a  post-Cold  War  military  force,  it 
has  undertaken  policies  and  programs  to  prevent  threats  to  our  security  from 
emerging  and  to  maintain  well-trained,  ready  forces  able  to  deter  or  respond  quickly 
to  a  range  of  potential  threats  and  seize  opportunities. 

The  world  has  changed  dramatically  over  the  past  few  years,  but  one  thing  re- 
mains constant:  a  strong  military  force,  made  up  of  the  finest  American  men  and 
women,  is  the  nation's  best  insurance  policy.  Each  element  of  President  Clinton's 
defense  program  supports  this  fundamental,  indisputable  fact. 

Chairman  Thurmond.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Secretary. 

Secretary  Perry.  Maybe  I  could  now  ask  General  Shall  to  speak, 
and  then  we  will  both  be  available  to  take  questions. 

Chairman  Thurmond.  Greneral  Shall,  as  the  highest  ranking 
military  man  in  the  United  States,  we  would  be  glad  to  hear  from 
you. 

STATEMENT  OF  GEN.  JOHN  M.  SHALIKASHVILI,  USA, 
CHAIRMAN,  JOINT  CHIEFS  OF  STAFF 

General  Shalikashvili.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman, 
members  of  the  committee. 

It  seems  that  each  time  that  I  have  appeared  before  you  these 
past  2  years  I  have  begun  by  describing  how  very  busy  the  past  2 
years  have  been  for  our  forces.  Today  will  be  no  different.  So  let 
me  start  with  a  description  of  some  of  the  operations  we  have  been 
involved  in,  and  then  offer  my  views  on  the  issues  that  I  believe 
merit  your  emphasis  in  your  deliberations  on  this  budget. 

Among  the  operations  involving  our  forces,  there  have  been  two 
recent  milestones.  Two  months  ago,  at  Guantanamo,  we  conducted 
the  closing  ceremony  for  Task  Force  160,  the  same  task  force  that 
for  the  previous  20  months  superbly  handled  the  delicate  refugee 
crisis  in  the  Caribbean.  In  that  time,  they  plucked  60,000  refugees 
out  of  the  ocean,  built  15  huge  camps  to  houses,  feed  and  cared  for 
them,  and  provided  safe  and  humane  conditions  until  the  refugees 
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were  either  returned  to  their  homelands  or  were  allowed  to  enter 
the  United  States. 

Throughout,  they  handled  these  many  thousands  of  refugees 
with  great  compassion  and  understanding,  administering  to  their 
needs  with  unequaled  efficiency.  Now,  the  mission  accomplished, 
the  camps  are  closed,  and  the  task  force  has  returned  home. 

The  second  milestone  occurred  really  on  the  7th  of  February, 
when  President  Praval  was  inaugurated  as  President  of  Haiti,  and 
President  Aristide  stepped  down.  This  was  the  first  time,  as  you  all 
know,  the  first  time  in  Haiti's  history  when  power  passed  from  one 
freely  elected  President  to  another.  The  force  we  sent  into  that 
troubled  nation  in  September  of  1994  is  now  on  their  way  home, 
having  accomplished  their  mission  superbly,  on  time,  and,  I  might 
add,  with  the  utmost  care  for  the  safety  of  our  troops. 

We  developed  a  workable  plan.  We  did  not  deviate  from  that  plan 
or  make  mission  changes  in  midstream.  The  results  speak  for 
themselves.  From  the  original  23,000,  there  will  be,  by  the  end  of 
today,  800  left.  By  15  April,  with  all  camps  cleaned  up,  all  the  re- 
maining U.S.  forces  will  be  out  of  Haiti,  and  we  will  then  shift  to 
periodic  engineer  exercises,  such  as  those  that  we  conduct  with  a 
number  of  other  countries  in  our  south. 

Of  course,  in  December,  we  began  the  deployment  of  our  forces 
as  part  of  the  NATO  operation  to  oversee  tne  peace  accord  in 
Bosnia.  Nearly  80  days  into  this  operation,  our  presence  has  been 
pivotal  in  both  forging  the  coalition  on  the  ground  and  in  helping 
to  keep  the  momentum  going  towards  the  direction  of  peace.  We 
have  helped  oversee  the  withdrawal  of  warring  factions  from  the 
zones  of  separation,  and  the  separation  of  military  forces  and  their 
withdrawal  from  the  territories  to  be  transferred. 

While  there  are  still  problems  to  be  overcome,  such  as  pockets  of 
banned  foreign  forces,  the  full  exchange  of  all  prisoners  of  war,  and 
the  occasional  intransigence  by  the  various  factions,  overall,  it  is 
proceeding  better  than  we  had  a  right  to  expect.  What  is  worth  not- 
ing once  again,  just  as  we  saw  in  Haiti,  has  been  the  great  benefit 
of  thorough  preparation,  adhering  to  the  mission  we  set  out  to  per- 
form, and  the  high  readiness  of  our  forces. 

Our  commanders  correctly  identified  the  threats  they  would  face 
as  being  mines,  lone  snipers,  the  weather,  and  the  dangerous  road 
conditions.  Through  a  combination  of  sound  precautions  and  good 
training,  they  have  so  far  minimized  the  casualties  that  could  have 
resulted. 

From  my  three,  separate  visits  since  the  operation  began,  I  have 
seen  nothing  but  superb  leadership,  high  morale,  and  complete  de- 
termination on  the  part  of  the  roughly  20,000  men  and  women  in 
Bosnia  itself,  and  the  several  thousand  men  and  women  in  the  sur- 
rounding countries  who  are  supporting  our  troops  in  Bosnia. 

Our  challenge  now,  I  submit,  is  to  remember  that  we  still  have 
9  months  left  to  go,  and  that  we  must  ensure  that  our  forces  are 
as  ready,  as  alert,  and  as  resolute  on  the  last  day  as  they  were  on 
the  first.  That  is  the  best  guarantee  I  can  think  of  regarding  the 
success  of  the  mission  and  to  the  safety  of  our  force. 

Now,  there  also  are  some  23,000  servicemen  and  women  de- 
ployed in  the  Persian  Gulf  region  today,  preserving  regional  peace 
and   stability,   and  enforcing  the  U.N\-ordered   sanctions   against 
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Iraq,  protecting  Kurds  in  the  north,  and  deterring  further  Iraqi  ag- 
gression. They  are  involved  in  a  series  of  operations  to  accompHsh 
these  purposes,  even  as  we  are  continuing  our  efforts  to  improve 
our  abihty  to  respond  to  unexpected  threats  in  the  region,  both  by 
working  with  our  regional  allies  to  strengthen  the  readiness  of  our 
coalitions,  and  proceeding  on  course  witn  our  prepositioning  pro- 
grams that  Secretary  Perry  mentioned. 

Here,  it  is  worth  noting  that,  since  the  Gulf  War,  we  have  made 
significant  improvements  in  this  vital  region,  in  our  readiness,  and 
in  our  ability  to  respond  rapidly  to  aggression. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  world,  in  Korea,  the  36,000  men  and 
women  who  are  stationed  there  have  remained  vigilant  and  aware 
of  the  deteriorating  conditions  to  their  north,  as  the  potential  for 
instability,  fueled  by  severe  food  and  energy  shortages,  continues 
to  increase.  They  have  not  lost  sight  of  the  fact  that  theirs  remains 
the  most  dangerous  comer  of  the  world,  nor  of  the  need  to  contin- 
ually improve  our  deterrent  and  defensive  posture. 

Here  again,  between  our  force  modernization  efforts,  our  efforts 
at  increasing  interoperability  with  South  Korean  forces,  and 
prepositioning  programs  there,  as  well,  over  the  past  2  years,  we 
have  made  substantial  strides  in  improving  our  deterrent  and  de- 
fensive posture  in  South  Korea. 

As  you  know,  the  operations  I  have  just  described  have  only  in- 
volved a  small  part  of  our  overall  force.  The  rest  have  been  actively 
engaged  in  other  operations,  in  training,  and  in  maintaining  their 
readiness  to  respond  to  their  wartime  missions.  But  there  is  an  im- 
portant point  to  be  made  about  the  past  year's  operation  and  the 
state  of  our  forces. 

What  we  have  seen  is  a  series  of  successful  military  operations. 
There  have  been  none  of  the  kinds  of  problems  we  experienced  in 
the  seventies  and  early  eighties.  That  is,  above  all,  a  tribute  to  our 
people,  to  superb  leadership  at  all  ranks,  to  the  courage  and  skill 
and  dedication,  but  it  is  also  due  to  the  high  readiness  of  our  force. 

Two  and  a  half  years  ago,  when  I  became  chairman,  I  asked  that 
we  keep  readiness  our  top  priority,  and  that  we  not  allow  it  to 
erode  or  atrophy,  as  has  happened  so  often  in  past  drawdowns.  The 
benefits  are  clearly  evident,  and  I  thank  you  for  your  support. 

As  Secretary  Perry  just  mentioned,  1997  marks,  by  and  large, 
the  end  of  the  massive  drawdown  we  began  when  the  Cold  War 
ended.  For  once,  we  have  done  it  right.  We  have  broken  the  cycle 
of  feast  and  famine.  We  have  preserved  the  quality  of  our  people. 
Judging  by  last  year's  recruiting  figures,  where  over  96  percent  of 
new  recruits  were  high  school  graduates,  we  are  continuing  to  at- 
tract and  retain  the  kind  of  men  and  women  America  needs  in  uni- 
form. 

The  hidden  benefit  of  the  drawdown  was  of  course  that  it  allowed 
us  to  discard  the  oldest  equipment  in  our  inventories,  and  to  redis- 
tribute the  newest  and  most  modern  equipment  with  our  remaining 
structure,  in  effect,  leaving  us  the  newest,  most  capable  inventory 
we  have  had  in  many  decades.  In  short,  we  have  been  through  the 
deepest  drawdown  since  the  end  of  Vietnam,  without  undermining 
the  excellence  of  our  force. 

That  said,  we  preserved  our  readiness  and  force  structure  at  the 
expense  of  modernization  and  equipment  replacement.  We   still 
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need  to  keep  readiness  our  top  priority.  But  we  have  been  able  to 
enjoy  a  procurement  hiatus,  so  much  so  that  our  procurement  ac- 
count has  actually  shrunk  to  just  below  $40  billion,  the  lowest  level 
since  the  Korean  War. 

As  I  have  testified  these  past  years,  this  procurement  hiatus  was 
acceptable,  but  it  cannot  be  sustained  indefinitely.  We  are  now  ap- 
proaching the  time  when  we  will  no  longer  be  able  to  rely  on  what 
we  built  in  the  eighties.  So  we  must  commit  ourselves  to  a  suffi- 
cient procurement  goal,  a  goal  I  judge  to  be  approximately  $60  bil- 
lion annually,  if  our  force  is  to  remain  ready  tomorrow,  as  it  is 
todav. 

While  I  would  like  very  much  to  see  such  a  goal  set  sooner  rather 
than  later,  it  is  more  important  to  me  that  we  set  such  a  target, 
as  this  budget  does.  However,  if  we  do  not  commit  ourselves  to 
such  a  $60  billion  target,  I  am  afraid  we  will  never  reach  it.  We 
have  the  structure  we  need  through  the  end  of  the  century  and  into 
the  next.  We  have  a  strategy  that  is  the  right  strategy.  These  past 
several  years  have  shown  tnat  having  the  capability  to  fight  and 
win  two  nearly  simultaneous  regional  conflicts  is  not  merely  a 
hedge  against  the  unexpected,  it  is  the  right  insurance  against  the 
world  we  are  in  today. 

So  we  must  protect  our  military  structure  and  enhance  its  capa- 
bility. Specifically,  we  must  sustain  our  strategic  lift  improvements. 
I  think  we  are  making  good  progress  in  improving  our  airlift.  This 
year  we  must  pass  the  multi-year  procurement  for  the  C-17. 

I  am  more  concerned,  however,  about  our  continuing  failure  to 
keep  up  with  our  sealift  objectives.  Furthermore,  I  hope  that  we 
use  this  year  to  get  back  on  track.  Also  we  must  remember  that 
our  prepositioning  initiatives  are  an  essential  part  of  our  strategic 
lift  solution.  Because  of  this,  I  ask  that  you  continue  to  support 
them. 

Now  that  we  are  more  and  more  an  expeditionary  force,  as  Sec- 
retary Perry  pointed  out,  strategic  air  and  sealift,  complemented  by 
our  prepositioning  initiatives,  must  be  our  number  one  warfighting 
priority. 

We  also  need  to  continue  with  our  improvements  in  command, 
control,  communications,  and  computers,  and  in  intelligence,  sur- 
veillance, and  reconnaissance  systems.  We  must  also  maintain  our 
emphasis  on  the  readiness  of  tne  15  enhanced  National  Guard  bri- 
gades. In  addition,  we  must  continue  to  field  the  long-range  preci- 
sion munitions  and  systems  that  give  us  such  a  decisive  edge. 

The  challenge,  of  course,  is  to  maintain  readiness  and  our  force 
structure,  procure  the  enhancement  to  our  force  that  I  just  men- 
tioned, and  to  get  on  with  recapitalization  of  the  force,  all  within 
the  current  defense  top  line.  I  agree  that  acquisition  reform  and 
BRAG  savings  will  move  us  in  the  right  direction.  However,  I  also 
believe  that  we  must  get  on  with  privatization,  outsourcing,  not  be 
afraid  to  take  another  look  at  further  reducing  our  infrastructure, 
and  to  continue  to  find  savings  in  reducing  redundancies,  and  to 
increase  jointness. 

We  need  your  support  to  make  the  hard  choices,  and  the  changes 
to  make  these  initiatives  work.  I  particularly  ask  for  your  support 
where  changes  in  law  are  required.  There  is,  of  course,  also  the 
need  for  the  GING's,  the  Ghiefs,  and  I  to  continue  to  make  hard 
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choices,  and  to  use  jointness  to  create  new  efficiencies  in  the  way 
we  fight. 

As  I  described  in  my  written  statement,  we  have  devised,  in  the 
past  2  years,  new  joint  processes  to  examine  the  most  efficient  and 
effective  ways  to  improve  joint  warfighting,  to  look  for  and  reduce 
unnecessary  redundancies,  and  combat  systems  that  have  marginal 
benefits,  so  that  I  can  offer  the  Secretary  recommendations  ft-om  a 
joint  warfighter's  perspective  on  programmatic  and  budgetary  is- 
sues. Through  the  Joint  Requirements  Oversight  Council  and  its 
supporting  processes,  I  have  already,  in  the  past  year,  offered  spe- 
cific recommendations  to  the  Secretary.  Moreso,  I  intend  to  con- 
tinue to  strengthen  this  process. 

We  have,  today,  as  you  heard  fi-om  Secretary  Perry,  the  finest 
and  the  most  ready  military  force  in  the  world.  Also,  wherever  I 
go,  that  is  reinforced  by  my  counterparts.  If  we  are  able  to  bring 
our  procurement  account  up  to  approximately  $60  billion  per  year, 
and  are  able  to  keep  the  same  top  line,  we  should  be  able  to  assure 
ourselves  the  same  ready  force  for  tomorrow. 

We  have  just  engineered  the  most  successful  post-war  drawdown 
in  our  history.  We  have  protected  our  readiness.  Our  ranks  con- 
tinue to  be  filled  with  men  and  women  who  are  the  envy  of  every 
other  military  force  in  the  world.  We  have,  simultaneously,  accom- 
plished this  series  of  successes  in  one  operation  after  another. 

I  thank  you  for  this  chance  to  appear  before  you,  and  to  rep- 
resent our  men  and  women  in  uniform.  As  I  just  said,  they  are  the 
finest  and  most  ready  military  in  the  world.  I  thank  you,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

Chairman  Thurmond.  Thank  you.  General  Shali. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  General  Shalikashvili  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  by  Gen.  John  M.  Shalikashvili 

It  is  a  great  pleasure  and  a  great  honor  to  be  here  today  representing  America's 
men  and  women  in  uniform.  It  seems  that  each  time  I've  come  before  you  for  these 
hearings,  I've  begun  my  testimony  with  a  description  of  how  very  busy  the  past  year 
has  been  for  our  forces  and  how  very  well  they've  performed.  Today  will  be  no  dif- 
ferent. 
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During  the  last  year,  our  forces  have  remained  engaged  in  a  sizable  number  of 
simultaneous  operations  spread  across  the  globe.  Today  there  are  approximately 
54,000  of  our  men  and  women  in  uniform  and  around  1,300  defense  civilians  com- 
mitted to  overseas  contingencies.  For  those  who've  been  deployed  for  these  missions, 
and  for  their  families,  it  has  been  often  stressful,  arduous  and  demanding.  Yet  they 
have,  and  they  continue,  to  perform  superbly.  We  owe  them  our  gratitude  for,  de- 
spite a  high  operations  tempo,  the  readiness  of  our  units  and  the  morale  and  enthu- 
siasm of  the  troops  have  stayed  very  high.  They  make  it  impossible  to  look  back 
at  this  year  without  feeling  an  enormous  sense  of  pride. 

Among  the  past  year's  efforts,  there  were  two  particularly  notable  milestones.  Two 
months  ago,  I  attended  the  formal  closing  ceremony  for  Joint  Task  Force  160 — the 
same  unit  that  for  the  previous  20  months  handled  the  migrants  that  poured  out 
of  the  dictatorships  in  Haiti  and  Cuba;  that  plucked  over  60,000  men,  women  and 
children  out  of  the  dangerous  Caribbean  waters;  that  built  15  huge  camps  to  house, 
feed,  and  care  for  them;  and  that  provided  safe  and  humane  conditions  until  the 
migrants  were  either  allowed  to  enter  the  United  States  or  returned  to  their  home- 
lands. I  could  not  be  more  proud  of  the  way  our  men  and  women  performed  this 
long  £md  uniquely  diflicult  mission.  They  handled  these  many  thousands  of  mi- 
grants with  compassion  and  understanding  while  administering  to  their  needs  with 
unequaled  efficiency.  Today,  their  mission  completed,  the  camps  have  been  closed, 
and  the  men  and  women  of  the  Task  Force  have  returned  home. 

The  other  milestone  occurred  this  past  month  when  the  second  democratically- 
elected  President  of  Haiti  took  office,  and  shortly  thereafter  we  began  the  redeploy- 
ment of  our  forces — right  on  schedule.  We  entered  Haiti  in  September  1994  with  a 
sound  military  plan,  we  followed  that  plan,  and  we  accomplished  all  that  was  asked 
of  us.  The  rapid  introduction  of  American  military  forces  stopped  the  cycle  of  vio- 
lence, halted  the  flow  of  migrants,  and  created  a  secure  and  stable  environment 
which  made  possible  the  legislative  and  Presidential  election  process.  By  31  March 
1995,  in  part  due  to  the  recruitment  and  training  of  a  new  Haitian  police  force,  the 
situation  had  so  stabilized,  that  American  forces  could  be  greatly  reduced,  and  the 
Haitian  operation  was  turned  over  to  the  United  Nations. 
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Despite  some  initial  problems,  legislative  and  presidential  elections  were  con- 
ductea  and,  on  7  February,  for  the  first  time  in  Haiti's  history,  an  elected  president 
turned  over  his  office  to  another  freely  elected  president.  While  a  smaller  United 
Nations  presence  will  remain  in  Haiti  a  while  longer,  American  units  will  continue 
to  return  home  and  all  those  who  served  with  the  United  Nations  in  Haiti  will  be 
home  by  15  April  of  this  year.  All  that  will  continue  will  be  small,  periodic,  engineer 
exercises,  like  those  we  conduct  with  a  number  of  our  other  Southern  nei^bors. 

Starting  in  December,  we  became  actively  engaged  in  the  NATO  operation  in 
Bosnia.  Over  the  course  of  2  months,  we  deployed  nearly  20,000  active  and  reserve 
military  personnel  into  Bosnia  to  ioin  a  coalition  of  some  30  other  countries  to  help 
carry  out  the  military  aspects  oi  the  Dayton  Peace  Accord.  Additionally,  nearly 
8,00*0  support  forces  were  deployed  to  countries  around  Bosnia. 

Now,  nearly  80  days  into  the  operation,  our  presence  has  been  pivotal  in  foi^ng 
the  coalition  that  is  helping  to  manage  the  peace  and  in  brokering  tne  on-the-ground 
implementation  of  the  Accord:  Withdrawal  of  the  warring  factions  from  the  zones 
of  separation;  the  release  of  prisoners  of  war,  the  separation  of  military  forces;  and 
their  withdrawal  from  territory  to  be  transferred.  While  there  are  still  problems  to 
be  overcome,  such  as  remaining,  small  pockets  of  banned  foreign  forces,  and  occa- 
sional intransigence  by  the  parties,  overall  compliance  has  been  relatively  good. 

As  I  have  witnessed  on  each  of  my  three  trips  to  Bosnia,  our  troops  are  perform- 
ing extremely  well  and  morale  is  high.  Much  of  this  is  due  to  outstanding  leader- 
ship, diligent  preparation,  and  the  impressive  strides  being  made  in  the  qmality  of 
life  for  ow  forces  through  extensive  base  camp  preparation,  the  opening  of  AAFES 
store  outlets,  and  routine  mail  and  Stars  and  Strip)es  newspaper  deliveries.  From 
the  beginning,  we  correctly  perceived  that  mines,  the  lone  sniper,  and  severe  weath- 
er and  road  conditions  would  be  our  major  enemies.'  We  were  correct,  and  the  com- 
bination of  smart  precautions  and  good  training  have  gone  a  long  way  to  minimizing 
the  numbers  of  casualties. 

Our  forces  operating  in  Bosnia  were  very  well  prepared  and  rehearsed  before  they 
were  allowed  to  deploy.  Their  mission  and  rules  of  engagement  have  been  properly 
framed,  and  they  have  established  a  strong,  controlling  presence  between  the  former 
warring  parties.  More  than  that,  they  have  also  been  instrumental  in  forging  an  his- 
toric coalition.  Just  a  few  years  ago,  few  would  have  imagined  that  it  would  have 
been  possible  to  put  together  a  force  including  NATO  nations.  Central  Europeans, 
and  Russians,  striving  to  achieve  a  common  purpose.  Here  again,  sound  preparation 
on  the  part  of  our  forces  has  paid  off  well. 

Our  challenge  now  is  to  remember  that  we  still  have  over  9  months  to  go,  and 
we  must  ensure  our  force  is  as  ready,  alert,  and  resolute  on  the  last  day  of  this  mis- 
sion as  it  was  on  the  first.  That  is  the  best  guarantee  for  success  of  the  mission 
and  the  safety  of  the  force. 

But  these  have  not  been  the  only  operations  involving  our  forces.  We  have  over 
23,000  service  men  and  women  deployed  in  the  Persian  Gulf  region  to  preserve  re- 
gional peace  and  stability,  to  enforce  U.N. -ordered  sanctions  against  Iraq,  and  to 
deter  further  Iraqi  aggression.  We  have  added  prepositioned  equipment  to  the  re- 
gion to  support  brigade-sized  units;  periodically  deployed  an  Army  mechanized  task 
force  for  training;  and  for  the  first  time  ever,  conducted  a  no-notice  deployment  of 
an  Air  Expeditionary  Force  into  the  region.  We  are  also  maintaining  a  very  active 
joint  and  multinational  exercise  program  which  includes  participation  from  carrier 
Dattle  groups,  soecial  forces  and  amphibious  ready  groups  with  embarked  Marine 
Expeditionary  Lfnits  operating  in  the  region.  Farther  north  in  Turkey,  we  continue 
to  work  with  our  coalition  partners  to  enforce  the  No-Fly  Zone  and  to  oversee  the 
humanitarian  aid  program  in  Northern  Iraq. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  Army  continues  to  provide  forces  in  support  of  the  11-na- 
tion  Multinational  Force  and  Observers  on  the  Sinai  Peninsula,  as  specified  in  the 
Camp  David  Accord.  Currently,  nearly  1,000  U.S.  service  members  are  deployed  as 
part  of  the  Infantry  Battalion  Task  Force  and  Logistics  Support  Element.  Of  note, 
the  last  infantry  battalion  rotation  for  1995  was  formed,  for  the  first  time,  as  a  com- 

£osite  unit  of  Active  Duty  and  Reserve  Component  personnel.  This  initiative  proved 
ighly  successful  and  will  be  considered  for  future  rotations. 

In  Korea,  some  36,000  U.S.  forces  remain  ready  as  political,  cultural,  and  eco- 
nomic conditions  continue  to  deteriorate  in  the  North.  The  increasing  instability  in 
North  Korea,  fueled  by  severe  food  and  energy  problems,  requires  constant  vigilance 
and  further  complicates  our  indications  and  warning  capability.  Force  modernization 
efforts  continue  to  focus  on  increasing  interoperability  between  ROK  and  U.S.  forces 
and  increasing  the  theater's  counter  battery  fire  capability.  As  well,  all  armored  ele- 
ments of  the  Korean  Pre  positioning  Brigade  set  are  in  place.  My  recent  visits  to 
Seoul  and  the  DMZ  have  reaffirmed  to  me  that  our  efforts  of  the  last  2  years  to 
strengthen  our  defensive  posture  have  been  timely,  appropriate  and  most  effective. 
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In  the  Southern  Hemisphere,  US  forces  were  engaged  in  defusing  one  conflict 
while,  simultaneously,  supporting  efforts  to  reduce  the  traffic  of  drugs.  Hostilities 
erupted  in  January  1  995  in  the  region  along  the  Peruvian-Ecuadorian  border,  and 
in  March  1995,  four  countries — Argentine,  Brazil,  Chile  and  the  United  States — re- 
sponded to  a  request  to  provide  military  observers  to  assist  in  the  monitoring  of  a 
cease-fire  and  the  withdrawal  of  forces.  We  presently  have  61  U.S.  military  person- 
nel and  four  helicopters  participating  in  this  mission.  There  have  been  no  cease-fire 
violations  since  September  1995,  while  Peru  and  Ecuador  continue  to  pursue  a  dip- 
lomatic solution  to  the  border  dispute. 

While  the  Peru-Ecuador  dispute  was  on-going,  USSOUTHCOM  organized  and  ini- 
tiated the  most  extensive  counterdrug  surge  operation  ever  aimed  against  the  narco- 
traffickers  air  bridge  between  Peru  and  Colombia.  In  cooperation  with  allied  nations 
and  law  enforcement  agencies,  we  focused  our  detection  and  monitoring  assets  on 
disrupting  and  hindering  drug  trafficking  air  operations.  The  results  were  impres- 
sive— overall  air  activity  decreased  significantly  and  cooperation  between  allied  na- 
tions as  well  as  the  interagency  process  improved  noticeably.  The  successes  were 
significant  enough  to  warrant  USSOUTHCOM  to  plan  a  follow  on  operation  aimed 
simultaneously  at  riverine,  maritime,  land,  as  well  as  air  drug  traffickers. 

READINESS 

Our  success  in  these  many  recent  military  operations  is  a  testament  to  the  readi- 
ness of  our  forces.  When  I  became  Chairman,  I  asked  to  make  and  keep  readiness 
our  number  one  priority.  This  has  been  done  and  the  benefits  have  been,  and  re- 
main evident  in  every  one  of  these  operations.  That  said,  I  ask  that  you  continue 
your  support  for  the  readiness  of  the  force,  even  as  the  Chiefs  and  are  redoubling 
our  efforts  to  ensure  that  potential  lapses  in  readiness  are  detected  before  they  be- 
come problems. 

We  have  introduced  a  new  way  of  looking  at  readiness.  It  includes  the  traditional 
measures  that  ensure  individual  battalions  and  squadrons  and  ships  are  manned, 
trained  and  equipped  for  mission  success.  But,  in  addition  to  that,  we  have  added 
a  critical  link  to  how  we  look  at  joint  readiness — the  theater  commander's  ability 
to  integrate  and  synchronize  his  forces  and  capabilities  into  an  effective  and  cohe- 
sive fighting  team. 

The  system  by  which  we  look  at  unit  and  joint  readiness  centers  on  a  monthly 
report  by  Services,  Unified  Commands,  and  Department  of  Defense  Combat  Support 
Agencies.  We  ask  them  to  assess  their  readiness  to  conduct  day-to-day  operations 
as  well  as  the  most  demanding  aspects  of  executing  our  National  Military  Strategy. 
Participants  also  forecast  their  readiness  over  the  next  12  months.  In  addition  to 
looking  at  specific  units,  we  assess  broad  functional  areas  like  mobility,  intelligence, 
communications,  and  logistics. 

This  Joint  Monthly  Readiness  Review  has  been  up  and  running  for  a  little  over 
a  year.  To  complement  this,  I  have  directed  the  development  of  a  comprehensive 
readiness  information  management  system  to  integrate  the  existing  and  developing 
readiness  tools  of  the  Services  and  CINCs.  It  will  provide  easily  accessible  and  time- 
ly information  for  all  users  over  the  newly  activated  Global  Command  and  Control 
System. 

Our  Joint  Exercise  and  Training  program  continues  to  be  a  readiness  multiplier. 
Joint  simulation  efforts  are  providing  innovative  opportunities  to  stress  our  battle 
staffs  while  enhancing  the  overall  utility  of  joint  exercises  for  every  participant.  I 
am  continuing  to  work  with  the  CINCs  to  further  focus  our  joint  training  efforts  on 
key  readiness  challenges,  while  taking  advantage  of  opportunities  to  leverage  tech- 
nology to  conserve  our  training  resources.  This  emphasis  on  readiness  helps  ensure 
that  the  men  and  women  who  have  dedicated  their  lives  to  our  nation's  defense 
have  the  resources  and  training  they  need  to  do  the  job.  It  also  ensures  that  their 
commanders  can  raise  red  flags  and  take  quick  action  when  called  for. 

We  are  also  continuing  to  enhance  our  long-term  readiness  through  our  education 
system.  Joint  education  now  starts  before  officers  are  commissioned  and  continues 
throughout  their  careers.  Increased  emphasis  on  joint  doctrine,  multinational  oper- 
ations, and  systems  integration  provides  the  CINCs  a  more  capable,  adaptive  force. 

Finally,  the  new  reporting  systems  provide  us  the  vital  readiness  information 
needed  to  make  timely  decisions  on  resource  allocation  and  force  commitment  All 
these  efforts,  and  others,  have  helped  keep  readiness  at  the  consistently  high  levels 
maintained  over  the  past  10  years,  as  shown  on  the  chart  below. 
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READINESS  TRENDS 
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Although  readiness  trends  remain  strong,  we  must  maintain  a  vigilant  watch.  A 
major  challenge  to  near-term  readiness  is  how  to  use  the  unique  capabilities  of  the 
Armed  Forces  to  advance  U.S.  national  interests  in  peacetime  while  maintaining  our 
readiness  to  fight  and  win  this  Nation's  wars.  We  are  much  smarter  at  this  and  at 
anticipating  areas  of  stress  before  they  become  readiness  problems.  To  that  end,  we 
are  incorporating  better  the  significant  capabilities  that  reside  in  our  reserve  forces. 
We  are  continually  looking  for  ways  to  conduct  wartime  mission  training  even  while 
our  forces  are  deployed  to  real-world  operations.  We  are  closely  managing  those  low 
density,  high  leverage  capabilities — including  intelligence,  mobility,  and  support  as- 
sets— needed  to  execute  the  full  range  of  our  military  missions. 

I  must  point  out,  however,  that  readiness  is  a  fragile  commodity.  Once  the  intri- 
cate processes  of  manning  with  quality  personnel,  and  equipping  and  training  units 
are  disrupted,  recovery  often  requires  significant  time  and  resources.  That  is  why 
maintaining  readiness  is  critically  dependent  on  timely  and  full  reimbursement  of 
costs  associated  with  unplanned  contingency  operations. 

Thanks  to  your  support,  and  the  unyielding  care  and  concern  and  support  of  the 
American  people,  I  can  report  to  you  that  ours  is  the  most  ready  force  in  the  world 
today.  Which  leads  to  the  true  source  of  our  successes  over  the  past  year — great  peo- 
ple and  our  strong  and  continued  commitment  to  them  and  their  families.  Readiness 
is  inextricably  tied  to  the  quality  of  life  we  provide  for  these  outstanding  men  and 
women  in  uniform  and  their  families. 

PEOPLE 

With  regard  to  quality  of  life,  the  Joint  Chiefs,  CINCs,  and  I  have  revalidated  the 
central  importance  of  our  "Top  Four"  priorities  in  support  of  our  people,  elaborated 
in  the  following. 
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jQuality  of  Life  Concerns                  1 
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Pay 

Maintain  fair  and  adequate  compensation                 1 
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Quality  medical  care  through 
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• 

H  ousin  g 

Safe  and  affordable  places  to 

live 

Adequate  and  fair  compensation,  a  stable  retirement  system,  steady  and  dep)end- 
able  level  of  medical  benefits,  and  adequate  housing,  especially  outside  CONUS, 
each  require  special  attention.  The  recent  trend  of  full  funding  for  the  maximum 
allowable  pay  raises  has  been  welcome.  The  Secretary's  decision  to  increase  funding 
for  military  housing,  including  efforts  to  increase  barracks  support,  pursue  housing 
privatization  initiatives,  and  boost  Basic  Allowance  for  Quarters,  when  coupled  with 
other  policies  in  support  of  our  "Top  Four,"  are  helping  to  maintain  the  quality  of 
life  of  our  personnel  and  their  families. 

The  quality  of  recruits  in  our  four  Services  remains  high.  Last  year,  96  percent 
of  our  recruits  were  high  school  graduates.  We  must  continue  to  keep  this  high 
standard  even  as  we  face  increasing  recruitment  challenges  in  the  years  ahead; 
thus,  your  support  of  the  Services'  recruiting  budgets  is  essential.  It  goes  without 
saying  that  protecting  the  "Top  Four"  Quality  of  Life  priorities  also  greatly  enhances 
our  recruiting  and  retention  efibrts. 
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As  the  above  chart  shows,  the  drawdown,  which  has  been  ongoing  since  the  end 
of  the  Cold  War,  is  nearly  complete.  The  manner  in  which  this  drawdown  has  been 
managed  and  executed  is  a  real  success  story.  We've  stayed  on  a  steady,  controlled 
glidepath,  adjusting  where  we  had  to,  and  ensured  that  those  measures  most  critical 
to  the  health  of  our  force  were  properly  protected.  Every  important  indicator  of  mili- 
tary excellence  remains  strong — readiness  is  high,  the  quality  of  our  people  and 
their  morale  remains  superb,  and  our  force  structure,  despite  deep  cuts,  has  been 
reduced  with  minimum  instability  and  turbulence. 

We  have  broken  the  cycle  of  military  decline  that  has  followed  every  conflict  in 
this  century.  Making  this  success  all  the  more  impressive  is  that  we  accomplished 
this  drawdown  without  missing  a  beat,  while  at  the  same  time,  engaging  in  a  wide 
range  of  contingencies  and  operations. 

Tne  experience  of  these  past  few  years  has  fortified  our  confidence  that  the  force 
structure  we  will  have  at  the  end  of  the  drawdown  will  be  what  we  will  continue 
to  require  during  the  remainder  of  this  decade  and  into  the  next  century.  Our  en- 
during force  structure  requirements  are  based  on  our  tasks:  To  prevent  threats  to 
our  interests  from  arising;  to  deter  those  threats  that  do  emerge;  and  to  defeat  those 
threats  by  military  force,  should  deterrence  fail. 

The  United  States  is  a  global  power,  with  far  flung,  vital  security  interests  in  Eu- 
rope, Asia,  the  Middle  East  and  Persian  Gulf,  and  important  interests  on  nearlv 
every  continent.  Day-to-day  military  engagement  with  our  friends  and  allies  through 
a  combination  of  forward  deployed  and  overseas-based  U.S.  forces  in  exercises,  ex- 
changes, visits,  and  force  presence  worldwide  will  remain  an  essential  element  of 
our  strategy  to  prevent  threats  to  our  interests  from  arising. 

Ultimately,  protecting  our  interests  will  remain  dependent  on  preserving  suffi- 
ciently strong  deterrent  capabilities  to  handle  both  today's  known,  near  term 
threats,  and  those  that  could  materialize  from  a  more  uncertain  and  rapidly  chang- 
ing world  than  we  have  known  for  many  decades.  Managing  that  uncertainty  has 
led  us  to  modify  our  Cold  War  approach  of  maintaining  a  threat-based  force,  to- 
wards a  capability-based  approach  that  ensures  we  protect  the  balance  to  handle 
today's  real  threats,  as  well  as  tomorrow's  equally  real  possibilities. 

First  and  foremost,  that  means  we  must  preserve  a  robust  triad  of  nuclear  forces- 
the  backbone  of  deterrence.  Currently  our  nuclear  forces  are  within  START  I  limits, 
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but  we  have  planned  our  fiiture  nuclear  force  to  achieve  START  II  limits,  afler  the 
treaty  is  ratified  and  implemented  by  the  Russians.  The  shape  of  the  remainder  of 
our  forces  are  based  on  the  need  to  fight  and  win  two,  nearly  simultaneous  regional 
conflicts.  Just  looking  back  at  the  past  few  years,  when  we  have  several  times  found 
ourselves  in  a  state  of  heightened  tensions  with  North  Korea  and  Iraq,  our  need  to 
preserve  this  capability  could  not  have  been  shown  more  clearly. 

But  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  think  of  this  capability  as  contingent  on  contem- 
porary threats  alone.  It  is  based,  instead,  on  a  longer  range  calculation  of  our  exten- 
sive global  interests  and  the  corresponding  necessity  to  ensure  that  we  never  find 
ourselves  in  the  precarious  predicament  of  committing  our  forces  to  one  conflict,  but 
by  so  doing  finding  ourselves  unable  to  protect  our  interests  in  another  part  of  the 
world,  should  an  adversary  choose  to  challenge  us  there.  As  long  as  we  wish  to  re- 
main a  global  power  with  global  interests,  we  must  preserve  our  capability  to  fight 
and  win  two  nearly  simultaneous  major  regional  conflicts. 

The  force  structure  we  have  designed  for  this  purpose  is  as  lean  as  the  calculus 
of  risk  will  afTord.  But  it  will  do  the  job  and  this  is  the  force  structure  we  must 
retain. 

REPLACEMENT  OF  EQUIPMENT  AND  MODERNIZATION 

While  our  force  today  is  fully  ready,  I  continue  to  be  concerned  about  the  recapi- 
talization of  the  force.  Accordingly  we  must  turn  our  attention  in  earnest  to  this 
challenge  or  risk  the  future  combat  readiness  of  the  U.S.  military.  Procurement  has 
continued  to  pay  the  bill  for  readiness  and  force  structure  over  the  past  decade  and 
now  hovers  at  a  post-World  War  II  low  of  about  $40  billion.  For  the  past  2  years, 
I  have  testified  that  we  could  sustain  this  procurement  hiatus  temporarily,  but  not 
indefinitely.  It  was  the  proper  course  of  action  at  a  time  when,  because  we  were 
reducing  our  forces,  through  a  combination  of  discarding  our  oldest  equipment,  and 
preserving  and  redistributing  only  our  newest  and  most  modern  equipment,  the  av- 
erage age  of  our  remaining  arsenal  ,was  younger  than  any  time  in  recent  decades. 
With  downsizing  coming  to  an  end,  we  must  now  increase  our  procurement  ac- 
counts. 
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For  if  we  fail  to  do  that,  we  may  well  wear  out  our  weapons  systems  and  equip- 
ment before  they  can  be  modernized  or  replaced. 
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To  recapitalize  this  force,  we  must  face  head-on  some  rather  difficult  decisions. 
I  firmly  believe  that  we  must  commit  ourselves  to  the  adequate  recapitalization  of 
our  force  structure — that  will  require  a  procurement  goal  of  .approximately  $60  bil- 
lion annually.  It  will  take  tough  management  decisions,  innovation,  and  even  revo- 
lutionary approaches,  as  well  as  your  continued  support  to  accomplish  this  challeng- 
ing task  within  our  current  budget  topline  projections. 

One  answer  lies  in  aggressively  pursuing  institutional  and  business  opportunities. 
We  must  continue  to  push  with  all  energy,  acquisition  reforms,  commercial  off-the- 
shelf  opportunities,  privatization,  outsourcing  of  non-core  activities,  and  further  re- 
ductions of  our  infrastructure.  The  sum  of  all  of  these  initiatives  must  be  reinvested 
into  our  procurement  accounts.  Just  as  important,  we  must  strive  to  reap  the  bene- 
fits of  the  ongoing  technology  explosion  and  to  gain  greater  efficiencies  in 
warfighting.  We  have  already  started  this  process  through  the  energized  Joint  Re- 
quirements Oversight  Council  (JROC). 

EVOLUTION  OF  THE  JOINT  PROCESS 

Over  the  past  2  years,  we  have  built  a  new  process  to  better  assess  our  joint 
warfighting  needs  and  provide  sound,  joint  programmatic  advice.  As  you  know,  be- 
fore the  passage  of  the  1986  Gk)ldwater-Nichols  Act,  the  progranunatic  influence, 
role,  and  responsibilities  of  the  Chairman  were  by  design  narrow  and  tightly  cir- 
cumscribed. We've  worked  to  institutionalize  the  spirit  of  Goldwater-Nichols  to  cre- 
ate new  joint  mechanisms  and  systems  so  we  can  provide  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
the  President,  and  the  Congress  with  a  joint  view  on  programmatic  and  budgetary 
issues. 

As  the  engine  for  this  process,  the  responsibilities  of  the  Joint  Requirements 
Oversight  Council  (JROC)  have  been  expanded  to  produce  this  joint  view.  Although 
the  JROC  has  been  in  existence  for  nearly  a  decade,  the  Vice  Chairman  and  I  have 
broadened  its  mandate  and  made  it  a  focal  point  for  addressing  our  joint 
warfighting  needs  and  making  specific  programmatic  recommendations.  The  nature 
of  these  recommendations  will  lead  to  an  increased  joint  warfighting  capability,  in- 
creased interoperability  between  systems,  and  a  reduction  in  unnecessary 
redundancies  and  marginally  effective  systems,  all  within  existing  budget  levels. 
Those  of  you  who  remember  the  very  limited  and  constrained  influence  that 
jointness  suffered  in  the  way  business  was  done  in  the  past  will  recognize  the  shift 
presented  by  this  new  charter. 

I  appreciate  the  support  of  Congress  for  recently  including  the  JROC  in  Title  10, 
and  codifying  both  its  membership  and  charter.  This  body  has  already  proven  itself 
and  its  value  will  only  increase  over  time. 
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jJoint  Warfighting  Capability  Assessment 
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To  provide  the  analyses  needed  to  support  this  efTort,  we've  also  created  the  Joint 
Warfighting  Capabilities  Assessment  (JWCA)  process  as  detailed  above.  This  is  our 
primary  vehicle  for  obtaining  a  capabilities-based  assessment  of  broad  mission  areas 
across  Service  and  Defense  agency  lines.  JWCA  teams,  each  sponsored  by  a  Joint 
Staff  directorate,  examine  key  relationships  and  interactions  among  joint 
warfighting  capabilities  and  identify  opportunities  for  improved  effectiveness.  The 
assessments  are  continuous  and  lend  insight  into  issues  involving  requirements, 
readiness,  and  plans  for  recapitalizing  joint  military  capabilities.  The  JROC  over- 
sees the  JWCA  process  and  provides  its  findings  to  the  CINCs  and  the  JCS. 
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One  of  the  more  important  provisions  of  the  Goldwater-Nichols  legislation  was  the 
requirement  for  me  to  submit  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  an  annual  Chairman's 
Program  Assessment  (CPA),  an  internal  document  that  independently  assesses  the 
joint  adequacy  of  programs,  which  I  provide  to  the  SECDEF  for  his  consideration 
during  his  budgetary  deliberations.  I  have  found  the  JWCA  process  extraordinarily 
helpful  in  providing  the  analysis  and  insights  to  craft  the  recommendations  I  offer 
in  the  CPA,  which  has  become  a  comprehensive  and  influential  document  in  the 
budgetary  process.  As  this  process  has  evolved  we  have  also  found  it  useful  to  use 
the  JWCA  products  in  developing  a  front-end  recommendation,  the  Chairman's  Pro- 
gram Recommendations  (CPR).  The  CPR  is  provided  to  the  SECDEF  for  his  use  in 
developing  the  Defense  Planning  Guidance,  the  key  document  that  guides  the  Serv- 
ices in  the  development  of  their  budgets. 

JOINT  VISION 

The  difficult  choices  to  be  made  require  strong  processes,  but  they  also  require 
a  strategic  vision,  a  template  to  provide  a  common  direction  for  our  Services  in  de- 
veloping their  unique  capabilities.  To  meet  this  need,  I  will  approve  for  release  this 
month  a  document  entitled  Joint  Vision  2010. 

Joint  Vision  2010  provides  an  operationally-based  framework  for  the  further  de- 
velopment of  the  US  Armed  Forces.  It  recognizes  as  the  basis  for  our  future,  the 
signiflcant  institutional  achievements  and  the  outstanding  men  and  women  of  our 
Armed  Forces  which  have  brou^t  us  today's  high  quality  force.  Then,  examining 
the  strategic  environment,  the  missions  we  face,  and  the  implications  of  modem 
technology,  it  develops  new  joint  operational  concepts  from  which  our  future  mili- 
tary requirements  can  be  derived. 
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t  Joint  Vision  j 

□  America's  Military  Shaping  the  Future:  Quality  People 
Trained,  Equipped,  and  Ready  for  Joint  Operations 

•  Guided  by  Joint  Doctrine 

•  Empowered  by  World  Class  Leadership  Schooled  in 
Joint  Military  Operations 

•  Advantaged  by  America's  Revolutionary  Technology 

•  Rapidly  Deplovable  Worldwide  and  Tactically  Mobile 
as  Never  Before 

-•     Enabled  Through  Dominant  Battlefield  Awareness 


Persuasive  in  Peace-Decisive  in  Wan 
Preeminent  in  Any  Form  of  Conflict 


The  obiective  of  this  vision  is  to  achieve  what  we  term  Full  Spectrum  Dominance- 
the  capability  of  our  Armed  Forces  to  dominate  any  opponent  across  the  range  of 
military  operations.  We  can  achieve  this  objective  by  leveraging  today's  high  quality 
forces  ana  force  structure  with  leading-edge  technology  to  attain  better  command, 
control  and  intelligence  and  to  implement  new  operational  concepts — dominant  ma- 
neuver, precision  engagement,  full  dimensional  protection,  and  focused  logistics.  It 
is  these  new  joint  operational  concepts,  and  the  improved  command,  control  and  in- 
telligence which  will  make  them  possible,  that  will  focus  the  strengths  of  each  of 
our  Services  and  guide  the  evolution  of  joint  doctrine,  joint  education,  and  joint 
training  to  bring  us  FuU  Spectrum  Dominance. 

CONCLUSION 

This  past  year  the  men  and  women  of  our  Armed  Forces  have  given  us  any  num- 
ber of  reasons  to  be  proud.  We  have  called  on  them  often  to  go  and  perform  diflicult 
missions,  from  Korea  to  Bosnia,  from  Haiti  to  Kuwait.  They  are  performing  at  levels 
of  excellence  unsurpassed  by  any  other  time  in  our  country's  history.  Wherever  we 
send  them,  they  go  with  pride  and  determination. 

Americans  are  rightfully  proud  of  the  men  and  women  who  serve  our  country  so 
ably  and  well.  For  me,  it  is  a  great  honor  to  represent  them  and  to  come  before  you 
today.  On  their  behalf,  I  thank  you  for  your  unwavering  support. 

Now,  tx)  give  each  Senator  an  opportunity  to  make  opening  re- 
marks, the  initial  round  will  be  7  minutes.  Subsequent  questioning 
periods  will  be  limited  to  5  minutes. 

I  believe  I  will  just  take  a  few  minutes  myself  first. 

Mr.  Secretary,  I  am  concerned  that  this  administration  keeps 
promising  that  procurement  funding  will  increase,  but  in  fact,  it 
never  does.  I  want  to  read  a  statement  by  Admiral  Owens,  the 
former  Vice  Chairman,  referring  to  the  administration's  budget. 
These  are  his  words: 

In  1993,  the  President's  budget  had  $26  billion  for  procurement. 
It  also  said  that  in  1994,  procurement  would  go  up  to  $63  billion. 
Of  course,  what  really  happened  was  that  it  went  down  to  $48  bil- 
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lion,  but  we  all  thought  it  was  going  to  go  up.  In  1995,  the  budget 
for  procurement  was  going  to  go  up  to  $55  billion,  but  in  fact,  what 
really  happened  was  it  went  down  to  $46  billion,  but  we  promised 
it  would  go  up.  And  in  1996,  we  are  now  down  to  $39  billion,  and 
we  are  promising  that  it  will  go  up.  We  have  got  to  stop  promising 
ourselves,  and  start  doing  something  about  that  procurement  issue. 

Those  were  his  words.  Admiral  Owens. 

Mr.  Secretary,  we  now  know  procurement  did  not  go  up  in  1997; 
it  went  down.  Why  should  we  have  confidence  in  this  budget  to  fix 
this  problem? 

Secretary  Perry.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  described  my  own  con- 
cern with  the  importance  of  getting  modernization  ramp-up  started 
again,  and  said  the  condition  of  being  able  to  do  that  is  to  maintain 
the  out  year  funding  for  the  defense  budget  that  I  have  projected 
here.  If  we  can  maintain  that  out  year  budget — and  I  am  talking 
about  the  top  line  of  the  budget,  the  overall  defense  budget — then 
I  have  confidence  that  we  will  achieve  the  increase  in  the  procure- 
ment budget,  which  I  showed  you  on  my  chart. 

I  have  discussed  this  in  some  detail  with  the  President.  I  am  con- 
fident that  the  President  will  continue  to  support  the  budget  which 
I  have  presented  here  today.  I  believe  that  this  Congress  will  sup- 
port that,  too.  So  I  do  have  confidence  that  those  increases,  which 
are  essential  to  getting  the  modernization  back  again,  that  those 
increases  will  be  available. 

Chairman  Thurmond.  General  Shali,  vour  Vice  Chairman,  Admi- 
ral Owens,  stated  procurement  is  way  down.  We  will  look  back  on 
this  15  years  from  now  and  say:  Why  did  not  we  do  something 
about  this  problem? 

General  Shali,  you  have  stated  recently  that  procurement  should 
be  funded  at  a  level  of  $60  billion  a  year  by  fiscal  year  1998.  That 
is  clearly  not  going  to  happen  under  this  administration's  schedule. 
Now,  if  additional  resources  were  available,  would  you  support  in- 
creases in  defense  procurement  in  fiscal  year  1997? 

General  Shalikashvili.  As  I  stated  in  my  opening  remarks,  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  am  very  concerned  that  our  procurement  accounts  are 
not  where  I  think  they  ought  to  be.  Therefore,  I  think  the  best 
thing  to  do  is  to  set  a  target.  Also,  while  I  would  like  to  see  the 
target  set  sooner,  rather  than  later,  it  is  important  that  both  we 
in  tne  Department  and  you  here  agree  to  a  specific  target.  The  $60 
billion  was  not  set  frivolously.  It  was  after  much  deliberation,  that 
we  considered  that  to  be  the  right  amount. 

If  there  is  money  that  can  be  brought  into  the  defense  budget, 
I  think  it  is  important  that  it  be  done  in  such  a  way,  as  it  was  par- 
tially done  last  vear,  that  programs  that  are  further  down  in  the 
budget  be  brougnt  forward,  as  opposed  to  creating  or  asking  us  to 
take  on  new  programs. 

But  I  must  tell  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  as  I  look  ahead  in  the 
fiscal  climate,  my  judgment  is  that  we  will  have  to  learn  to  live 
within  the  top  lines  that  are  in  the  administration  budget.  There- 
fore, I  think  we  need  to  redouble  our  efforts  within  the  Department 
to  reorder  priorities  to  ensure  that  we  have  the  money  within  the 
top  line  to  reach  that  $60  billion  target,  even  if  we  do  not  reach 
it  sooner,  but  only  at  the  date  that  is  outlined  in  this  particular 
budget. 
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The  more  important  point  is  to  set  a  target,  agree  upon  it,  and 
discipline  the  process  to  make  sure  we  reach  it. 

Chairman  THURMOND.  Thank  you. 

My  time  is  up. 

Senate  Exon. 

Senator  Exon.  Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you  very  much. 

I  wish  to  compHment  both  you,  Mr.  Secretary,  and  you,  Mr. 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs,  for  an  excellent  presentation — about 
as  well-rounded  a  presentation,  recognizing  the  difficulties  that  you 
face,  as  I  have  seen.  Moreso,  I  am  particularly  impressed  with  the 
fact  that  you  are  taking  a  realistic  proposition. 

I  suppose  that  if  we  said.  Well,  here  is  some  additional  money, 
how  would  you  spend  it,  I  imagine  that  there  are  plenty  of  places 
that  you  could  find  to  spend  it.  But  I  emphasize,  once  again,  what 
I  said  in  my  opening  remarks,  that  you  have  done  an  exceptional 
iob.  It  is  easy  to  criticize,  but  you  have  taken  the  bullet,  you  have 
bit  it  hard,  and  I  believe  that  I  have  every  confidence  in  both  of 
you,  because  of  your  past  history  and  experience,  and  I  congratu- 
late you  for  a  job  well  done. 

Before  I  ask  a  question  with  regard  specifically  to  the  budget,  I 
would  like  to  give  both  of  you  a  brief  chance,  if  you  could,  in  open 
session, — although  we  have  had  several  closed  sessions  on  the  dif- 
ficulty in  Bosnia,  would  you,  Mr.  Secretary,  and  would  you,  Gen- 
eral Shali,  have  some  words  in  public  with  regard  to  the  ongoing 
concerns  that  we  all  have  today  with  regard  to  the  situation  in 
Bosnia? 

I  was  particularly  troubled  today  when  I  read  that  now  it  seems 
that  the  Croat  forces  are  having  some  difficulty  with  what  is  going 
on  in  Sarajevo,  which  bodes  some  potential  problems.  Could  you 
give  us  an  all-hand  approach  as  to  how  you  see  the  situation  right 
now  in  Bosnia,  and  the  chances  for  the  success  of  the  mission  in 
the  time  frame  that  has  been  outlined? 

Secretary  Perry.  Senator  Exon,  I  think  that  there  will  be  con- 
tinuing debate,  disagreement,  contention,  among  the  three  former 
warring  factions  in  Bosnia  for  some  time  to  come.  We  will  see  that 
reflected  in  the  newspapers  every  week.  There  will  be  a  different 
problem  next  week  than  this  week. 

The  hatreds  and  the  mistrust  are  very  deep,  and  are  going  to 
last,  I  think,  for  a  long  time.  I  do  not  believe  that  these  disagree- 
ments, this  distrust,  will  erupt  into  a  war.  I  think  we  have  suc- 
ceeded in  stopping  the  war  there  and  stopping  the  killing.  As  long 
as  the  NATO  forces  are  there,  I  think  we  will  maintain  the  secu- 
rity, as  we  have  to  date. 

The  biggest  question  in  Bosnia  is  whether  the  civil  efforts  that 
are  underway  in  parallel,  that  are  just  getting  started,  will  be  suffi- 
ciently successful  that,  by  the  end  of  the  year,  when  the  NATO 
forces  leave,  whether  the  Bosnian  people  will  see  enough  reason  for 
hope  that  they  will  continue  to  maintain  the  peace  there  and  main- 
tain the  security.  That  is  going  to  be  a  difficult  task,  bringing  up 
all  of  those  civil  efforts,  the  economic  reconstruction,  the  police 
forces,  the  conducting  of  the  elections,  returning  refugees,  all  of 
those  activities  have  to  be  successfully  executed  yet.  The  success  in 
those   efforts   will,   more   than   anything,   determine   whether  the 
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peace  which  we  will  be  able  tx)  bring  tx)  the  country  for  a  year  will 
sustain  itself  after  we  leave. 

Senator  ExoN.  General. 

General  Shalikashvili.  Senator  Exon,  as  you  recall,  as  we  were 
discussing  going  into  Bosnia  some  90  days  ago  or  so,  or  even 
longer,  we  were  all  prepared  for  considerable  difficulty  and  troubles 
upon  getting  into  Bosnia.  Well,  I  think  because  we  had  a  large 
enough  force  and  because  the  force  is  well  trained,  and  we  had  the 
right  rules  of  engagement  and  the  right  procedures,  we  experienced 
considerable  less  difficulty  than  we  expected. 

We  were  also  received  much  better  than  I  thought  we  would  be 
by  the  population  in  all  parts  of  Bosnia.  Finally,  there  has  been, 
on  the  military  side,  by  and  large,  better  compliance  than  we  had 
also  expected.  That  notwithstanding,,  as  I  had  mentioned  in  my 
statement,  there  are  some  issues  that  still  need  to  be  resolved. 

We  have  experienced  a  number  of  hiccups  since  we  first  went 
there.  One  was  the  issue  of  Mostar,  and  whether  the  Croat  and  the 
Bosnian  population  could  get  along.  Now  we  are  hearing  what  you 
had  just  referred  to,  the  same  thing  in  Sarajevo.  We,  of  course,  nad 
the  problem  with  the  Bosnian-Serb  population,  many  of  them  who 
chose  to  leave  rather  than  stay  in  Sarajevo.  But,  on  balance,  they 
have  been  hiccups  that  so  far  we  have  been  able  to  work  our  way 
through.  Also,  if  you  look  at  the  overall  glide  path,  we  are  going 
in  the  right  direction. 

So,  while  it  is  still  impossible  to  be  positive  about  events  in 
Bosnia,  I  think  it  is  correct  to  say  that  things  have  been  going  bet- 
ter than  expected.  If  we  stay  on  that  glide  path,  we  will  be  all 
right.  But  to  stay  on  that  glide  path,  we  need  to  remember  a  few 
principles.  One  is  that  each  time  something  like  this  comes  up,  we 
cannot  view  it  or  act  upon  it  as  if  things  were  coming  apart.  We 
need  to  have  sort  of  a  steady-as-you-go  attitude,  and  make  sure  we 
are  disciplined  and  stay  with  it. 

Second,  there  have  been  already,  and  there  will  continue  for  the 
remaining  9  months,  to  be  plenty  of  opportunities  where  others  will 
urge  us  to  broaden  our  mission,  to  expand  our  task,  to  get  into 
things  that,  from  the  beginning,  we  said  we  should  not  get  into. 
Once,  again,  we  need  to  have  the  discipline  to  say,  No,  we  know 
what  we  are  doing;  we  went  in  there  with  the  correct  tasks  and  ob- 
jectives, and  we  are  going  to  stick  with  it,  like  we  did  in  Haiti,  like 
we  did  in  Rwanda,  and  we  will  be  all  right  in  the  end. 

So  I  view  each  one  of  these  hiccups  as  serious,  but  if  we  are 
steady  and  if  we  are  confident  in  what  we  are  doing,  we  will  be  all 
right. 

Senator  Exon.  Gentlemen,  thank  you. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  my  time  is  up. 

Chairman  Thurmond.  Senator  Warner. 

Senator  Warner.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Gentlemen,  I  join  the  others  in  saying  that  the  presentations  this 
morning  were  very  well  done.  I  have  several  very  fundamental  dis- 
agreements. I  will  allude  to  two  momentarily.  But,  on  the  whole, 
it  is  encouraging,  particularly  the  ability  to  bring  some  of  these  sig- 
nificant programs  to  fruition  and  have  them  technically  perform 
above  the  line  anticipated. 
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But  I  wanted  to  take  just  a  moment  to  express  my  concern,  and 
I  am  sure  it  is  in  the  hearts  of  all  here  this  morning,  about  the 
tragic  terrorist  attacks  in  Israel.  When  I  met  with  you  tnis  morning 
privately,  both  of  you,  in  the  back  room,  I  urged  that  you  state  this 
morning,  to  the  extent  you  can,  the  help  that  our  Nation  is  trying 
to  provide  that  troubled  country  and  the  people  of  that  region  to 
stem  this  frightful  terrorism. 

Secretary  Perry,  can  you  give  us  the  assurance  that  you  are 
doing  everything  possible  there? 

Secretary  Perry.  Senator  Warner,  as  you  know,  we  have  had 
close  contact  between  our  Defense  Department  and  the  Israeli  De- 
fense Forces  for  many  years.  In  the  light  of  these  tragic  terrorist 
attacks  lately,  we  have  intensified  those  efforts.  We  have  told  them 
we  are  willing  to  assist  them  in  any  way  we  can  to  lower  the  prob- 
ability of  those  incidents.  We  have,  indeed,  already  taken  some  ac- 
tions, delivered  some  equipment  to  them.  I  do  not  want  to,  in  open 
hearing,  to  describe  in  detail  what  we  are  doing  there,  but  I  can 
assure  you  that  it  is  an  active  program  and  we  are  providing  as- 
sistance to  them. 

Senator  Warner.  I  thank  you,  Mr.  Secretary. 

General  Shali. 

General  Shalikashvili.  I,  too,  would  like  to  share  with  all  of  you 
the  abhorrence  for  what  has  happened  there,  and  to  express  my 
sympathy  to  all  those  who  lost  loved  ones  and  those  who  were 
badly  hurt  in  these  absolutely  unacceptable  terrorist  attacks.  I  also 
pledge  to  you  and  to  all  that  we  in  the  military  stand  ready  to  do 
anything  that  we  can  to  assist  with  the  situation,  just  as  I  know 
that  the  people  of  Israel  would  do  the  same  thing  if  something  like 
this  were  to  happen  here. 

Senator  Warner.  I  thank  you,  gentlemen. 

Now,  turning  to  the  Naval  procurement  program,  and,  more  spe- 
cifically, the  new  class  of  attack  submarines.  Last  year.  Congress 
went  through  an  exhaustive  and  careful  analysis  of  the  need  for  a 
new  class  of  attack  submarines,  given  the  growing  emphasis  that 
Russia  is  placing  on  its  subsurface  strategic  programs,  a  wide 
range  of  programs,  subsurface,  of  the  oceans'  waters. 

The  Congress  fully  supports  those  programs.  But  the  Congress 
also  recognized  that  given  the  extraordinary  cost  of  the  total  pro- 
curement envisioned  for  a  new  class  of  submarine,  it  was  abso- 
lutely essential  that  we  build  into  the  industrial  base  a  system  of 
competition  so  that  we  get  the  best  boat,  or  ship  as  it  is  now  called 
since  it  is  much  larger  than  the  old  submarine,  the  best  ship  tech- 
nically that  is  obtainable,  and  cost  to  the  American  taxpayer. 

Secretary  Perry,  you  visited  me  in  my  office  on  a  number  of  occa- 
sions and  assured  me  that  we  would  go  forward.  Indeed  the  admin- 
istration has  worked  with  the  Congress  and  we  passed  a  law 
which,  in  my  judgment,  charted  this  Nation  on  that  course  of  free 
and  clear  competition  on  an  equal  basis  between  two  independent 
contractors  and  to  get  the  lowest  cost,  and  the  best  technical  ship 
for  the  American  taxpayer. 

With  the  budget  that  you  unveiled  yesterday,  there  could  be,  in 
the  minds  of  some,  a  doubt.  Now,  my  wish  is  to  get  your  reassur- 
ance this  morning,  Mr.  Secretary,  that  we  are  not  deviating  from 
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the  objectives  as  laid  down  by  the  Congress  last  year,  and  with  the 
support  of  the  administration,  and  enacted  into  law. 

Secretary  Perry.  Senator  Warner,  let  me  state  unequivocally  I 
believe  we  need  a  new  class  of  attack  submarines  for  our  national 
security.  I  also  believe  that  the  time  to  start  that  program  is  now. 
It  is  not  a  program  we  should  delay  starting. 

Third,  I  believe  the  design  approach  that  the  Navy  has  taken  is 
right.  They  are  on  the  right  track,  in  terms  of  the  right  balance, 
the  tradeoffs  between  cost  and  effectiveness  approach.  I  also  be- 
lieve that  we  should  assure  there  will  be  competition  in  this  pro- 
gram. The  plans  which  the  Navy  has  drawn  up  and  the  plans 
which  are  incorporated  in  this  budget  submission  meet  all  of  those 
tests. 

Senator  Warner.  That  is  fair  and  equal  competition  between 
these  two  contractors? 

Secretary  Perry.  Yes,  fair  and  equal  competition. 

Senator  Warner.  Will  you  work  with  the  Congress  to  make  sure 
that  the  funding  profiles  for  this  year  and  the  out  years  preserve 
that  competitive  base? 

Secretary  Perry.  I  will. 

Senator  Warner.  I  thank  you. 

Turning  now.  Secretary,  to  the  BMD  program,  I  join  others  in  ex- 
pressing our  concern  about  your  funding  profile.  We,  in  this  com- 
mittee, will  have  a  special  hearing  on  that  very  important  subject 
tomorrow.  However,  the  level  of  funding  that  you  propose  for  BMD, 
the  2.8  request,  is  significantly  lower  than  the  fiscal  year  1996  ap- 
propriated level  of  3.6  billion,  and  lower  than  even  last  year's  esti- 
mate of  the  Clinton  administration  of  what  would  be  needed — ^your 
own  estimate  of  what  would  be  needed  in  fiscal  year  1997,  which 
we  are  addressing  this  morning. 

Over  the  FYDP,  that  is  the  5-year  program,  the  administration, 
according  to  my  estimates,  is  12  billion  off  of  the  original  projec- 
tions. In  my  view,  the  loss  does  not  translate  into  the  administra- 
tion making  what  you  committed  to  do,  a  robust  effort  for  missile 
defense.  Specifically  on  TMD,  I  am  particularly  disturbed  by  the  re- 
cent budget  review,  which  emphasizes  point  defense  at  the  expense 
of  the  upper  tier. 

Now,  let  us  go  to  the — I  will  address  tomorrow  in  greater  detail 
what  I  call  the  imbalance  between  upper  and  lower — ^but  on  the 
lower,  earlier,  you  said  that  the  money  has  been  added  to  the  Pa- 
triot PAC-3  Navy  lower-tier  TMD  systems  to,  quote,  accelerate  the 
deployment  of  these  systems.  However,  as  I  look  at  it,  this  addi- 
tional money  will  not  result  in  a  faster  deployment.  In  fact,  the 
PAC-3  deployment  schedule  has  slipped  from  a  1998  IOC  to  a  1999 
IOC. 

Is  that  the  accurate  case?  If  so,  what  is  wrong  with  the  PAC- 
3,  and  why  was  the  money  added  to  this  system  to  the  detriment 
of  our  promising  area-wide  TMD  systems,  such  as  THAAD  and 
Navy  upper  tier? 

Secretary  Perry.  Senator  Warner,  let  me  comment  on  several  of 
the  points  that  you  made.  The  funding  profile  that  we  have  pre- 
sented here  is  pretty  much  staying  on  course  with  our  plans  for  the 
last  couple  of  years.  The  Congp'ess,  as  you  know,  added  funds  in  fis- 
cal year  1995.  We  are  taking  those  funds  and  contributing  them  to 
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the  programs.  We  are  spreading  them  over  2  years,  fiscal  year  1996 
and  1997.  Therefore,  to  look  at  the  program  relative  to  the  original 
plans  we  had,  one  needs  to  look  at  tne  several-year  history.  I  think, 
looking  at  it  that  way,  you  see,  for  better  or  worse,  we  are  on  the 
course  we  set  a  few  years  ago. 

I  want  to  emphasize,  though,  that  I  think  the  key  point  you 
made  was  on  emphasizing  the  point  system  instead  of  the  area  de- 
fense system  for  the  TMD,  the  theater  missile  defense  system.  We 
have  no  intention  of  emphasizing  the  point  system.  The  emphasis 
was  to  be  on  the  system  which  could  be  deployed  the  soonest, 
which  was  the  PAC-3  and  the  Navy  lower-tier  system.  Also,  that 
is  what  the  CINC's  and  the  Joint  Chiefs  wanted.  They  were  looking 
for  an  early  deployment  date  rather  than  an  emphasis. 

I  believe  the  wide  area  is  a  very  important  capability  to  have, 
and  it  will  follow  behind.  So  it  is  an  emphasis  on  timing  of  deploy- 
ment rather  than  on  preferring  narrow-area  to  wide-area. 

Now,  the  other  point  has  to  do  with  the  accelerating.  You  cor- 
rectly stated  that  the  deployment  time  is  1999  for  the  PAC-3. 
What  I  should  have  said  is  that  we  protected  that.  The  point  of 
putting  the  additional  funds  in  the  PAC-3  and  in  the  Navy  system 
was  to  protect  those  dates,  because  they  were  slipping.  We  had  to 
fix — they  had  to  put  in  additional  money  to  get  those  programs 
well. 

The  estimates  that  the  program  managers  made  to  us  last  year 
were  just  overly  optimistic  in  what  could  be  done. 

Senator  Warner.  My  time  has  expired,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  THURMOND.  Senator  Kennedy. 

Senator  Kennedy.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman, 

I,  too,  want  to  join  with  the  other  members  of  the  committee  for 
commending  Secretary  Perry  and  General  Shali  on  an  excellent 
presentation.  I  think  we  had  a  very  detailed  analysis  of  the  nature 
of  the  threat  that  is  out  there  for  the  United  States  and  our  allies, 
and  pointing  out  that  this  is  a  good  deal  different  from  what  we 
have  faced  in  other  times,  and  then  sort  of  a  phased  and  balanced 
response  to  the  nature  of  these  threats. 

I  think  all  of  us  are  impressed  by  the  emphasis  on  readiness,  and 
also  the  investment  in  people,  which  you  have  outlined  here.  Also, 
I  think  all  of  us.  Secretary  Perry,  who  know  about  your  own  back- 
ground, in  terms  of  science  and  technology,  know  that  you  came  to 
this  job  with  a  particular  competency  in  understanding  new  tech- 
nologies and  the  abilities  of  technologies  to  make  a  difference,  in 
terms  of  our  national  security.  So  I  think  your  outlining  here  how 
the  utilization  of  those  technologies  are  used  is  impressive,  and  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  type  of  priority  that  you  have  outlined  here 
makes  a  good  deal  of  sense,  irrespective  of  the  budget,  but,  obvi- 
ously the  budget  is  a  factor,  but  just  in  terms  of  our  security. 

So  we  want  to  welcome  you.  I  am  sure  there  are  going  to  be 
those  that  are  going  to  try  and  fly-speck  different  aspects  of  your 
own  judgment,  but  I  find  it  a  very  powerful  one. 

Second,  I  just  want  to  join  in  what  Senator  Warner  said  about 
what  has  happened  in  Israel.  I  think  all  Americans  have  been  hor- 
rified by  the  human  tragedies  that  have  been  experienced  there 
these  past  days.  I  think  it  has  moved  to  a  different  level  after 
Oklahoma,  and  also  after  the  New  York,  the  World  Trade  Center. 
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I  think  that  those  tragedies  humanized  the  situation  more  and  sen- 
sitized Americans  more  than  perhaps  we  had  been. 

We  deplore  those  types  of  unwarranted  and  unjustified  actions 
that  were  taken  and  tragedies  that  occur.  But  I  think  it  is  very, 
very  deep.  I  join  with  those  members  of  the  committee,  and  I  am 
sure  all  the  members,  in  saying  that  we  want  to  work  closely  with 
you  to  try  and  find  ways  of  helping  in  terms  of  seeing  that  those 
cowardly  forces  that  continue  to  play  on  terrorism  and  violence  are 
going  to  be  brought  to  justice  and  brought  to  a  halt. 

I  have,  first,  two  specific  questions,  Mr.  Secretary,  and  maybe  I 
will  ask  General  Shali  on  this  one — ^you  are  familiar,  in  the  defense 
authorization  bill,  with  the  actions  tnat  were  taken  with  regards  to 
the  dismissal  of  certain  members  of  the  Defense  Department  that 
have  HIV.  As  I  understand,  at  the  present  time,  you  have  authority 
in  dealing  with  illness  or  sickness  or  disease  in  the  military, 
whether  it  is  heart  disease,  cancer,  whether  it  is  hepatitis,  what- 
ever kind,  or  HIV,  to  make  a  judgment  about  what  is  in  the  mili- 
tary interest  and  what  is  in  the  security  interest  of  the  United 
States. 

Now  we  have  altered  that  jud^ent  in  one  specific  area,  which 
are  going  to  affect  not  only  individuals,  but  are  going  to  affect  the 
spouses,  and  are  going  to  affect  the  children.  In  fact,  a  number  of 
people  who  served  and  work  even  in  reserve  units  and  other  sup- 
port services.  I  am  wondering  if  you  would  just  outline  quickly  your 
own  reaction  to  that  and  what  recommendations  or  suggestions  you 
might  have  for  us  in  dealing  with  that,  I  think,  unfortunate  and 
unwise  decision. 

General  Shalikashvili.  Senator  Kennedy,  as  you  know,  we  have 
some  6,500  or  so  men  and  women  in  uniform  who,  for  one  reason 
or  another,  are  non-deployable.  Of  these,  some  1,000  are  HIV  posi- 
tive. Each  one  of  those  6,500  continues  to  perform  his  or  duty  in- 
side the  United  States,  until  they  are  judged,  on  an  individual 
basis,  that  their  medical  condition  no  longer  allows  them  to  per- 
form their  military  duties,  at  which  time  they  are  discharged  from 
the  military. 

I  think  to  single  one  group  over  another  in  how  we  were  to  treat 
them,  among  all  of  the  non-deployables,  is  unnecessary,  because 
the  system  we  have  now  works  well.  I  think  it  is  unfair.  That  is 
what  bothers  me  very  much. 

Finally,  I  think  it  is,  in  at  least  a  number  of  cases,  wasteful,  be- 
cause we  do  have  individuals  who  are  in  their  middle  rank,  in 
whom  we  have  invested  some  training  and  they  have  considerable 
experience,  and  so  they  continue  to  contribute.  If  we  were  to  let 
them  go  before  we  need  to,  we  just  have  to  bring  in  someone  else 
and  start  the  training  and  gaining  of  experience  sooner  than  it  is 
necessary. 

My  major  concern,  really,  is  with  the  fairness  issue  in  this  par- 
ticular case. 

Senator  Kennedy.  Well,  Senator  Cohen  and  I  and  others  have 
developed  an  approach  to  try  and  free  ourselves  from  that,  I  think, 
unfortunate  judgment.  We  will  look  forward  to  try  and  work  with 
you  and  the  Department  of  Defense  in  how  that  best  can  be  done. 

Just  in  the  final  moment  or  two  that  I  have  lefl,  would  you,  Mr. 
Secretary,  comment  on  the  announcement,  I  guess  by  the  Chinese, 
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about  their  testing  of  various  missiles  in  the  area  around  Taiwan 
and  the  general  kind  of  assessment,  military  assessment,  as  to 
what  you  consider  to  be  the  nature  of  the  threat  in  that  particular 
region  and  what  recommendations  and  suggestions  you  might 
have? 

Secretary  Perry.  The  Chinese  have  announced  that  they  are 
going  to  conduct  testing  of  a  surface-to-surface  missile  in  the  open 
ocean  area  very  near  Taiwan,  They  have  a  right  to  conduct  missile 
testing  in  the  open  ocean.  I  think  it  is  a  very  bad  mistake  on  their 
part  to  put  the  impact  area  so  near  to  Taiwan.  I  deplore  that  deci- 
sion on  their  part.  I  will  express  my  concern  to  them. 

Senator  Kennedy.  Just  finally,  does  that  interfere  or  do  you  an- 
ticipate it  interfering  with  free  access  to  the  seas  in  that  region? 
Will  there  be  ships  that  wiU  not  go  into  that  region  that  otherwise 
would  be  able  to?  Could  you  give  us  some  assessment? 

Secretary  Perry.  The  area  that  they  have  blocked  out  is  a  rel- 
atively small  area.  I  do  not  think  it  will  be  a  significant  issue  for 
shippmg  in  the  area.  I  am  more  concerned  about  the  political  im- 
pact of  conducting  a  test  like  that  so  near  to  populated  areas.  It 
is  absolutely  unnecessary.  It  is  just  taking  a  risk  which  is  unneces- 
sary. 

Senator  Kennedy.  Thank  you. 

My  time  is  up,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Cnairman  Thurmond.  Senator  Cohen. 

Senator  Cohen.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Secretary  Perry,  this  is  my  last  posture  hearing  on  this  commit- 
tee. This  may  or  may  not  be  your  last  appearance  at  posture  hear- 
ings— in  the  future.  But  I  just  want  to  say  I  want  to  thank  you  for 
the  public  service  you  have  given  to  this  country.  Whether  in  the 
Carter  administration  or  the  Clinton  administration,  you  reallv 
have  measured  up  to  a  very  high  standard  that  you  set  for  yourself 
and  for  all  of  us  who  engage  in  public  service.  So  I  want  to  thank 
you  for  that. 

Secretary  Perry.  Thank  you,  Senator  Cohen. 

Senator  Cohen.  That  is  the  good  news.  Now  I  want  to  talk  about 
procurement  for  a  second.  You  have  heard  some  questions  raised 
by  the  chairman  and  other  members  of  the  committee  about  pro- 
curement. One  thin^  that  struck  me  as  I  was  looking  at  your 
charts,  on  figure  13  m  the  prepared  statement  you  have,  it  would 
seem  to  me  that  the  decline  in  procurement  is  a  lot  deeper  than 
what  is  projected  on  this  particular  sheet.  You  have  come  down 
from  1990,  and  you  have  calculated  out  to  the  year  2001.  It  looks 
as  if  there  is  a  decline  that  would  say  we  have  a  60  percent  cut 
and  a  40  percent  increase  projected  out,  so  that  you  are  only  hav- 
ing a  net  20  percent  decrease  below  1990. 

I  want  to  show  you,  if  I  could,  this  chart  does  not  really  reflect 
the  depth  of  the  cuts  in  procurement,  because  this  is  the  chart  that 
was  presented  last  year,  in  which  you  went  back  to  1985  and 
showed  that  we  are  really  having  about  a  71  percent  cut  in  pro- 
curement. 

Secretary  Perry.  Yes. 

Senator  Cohen.  So  this  is  a  much  more  accurate  reflection  of  ex- 
actly how  deeply  we  have  cut  into  the  procurement  accounts  than 
the  one  that  is  presented  today,  because  it  shows  a  much  more 
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modest  reduction  in  procurement,  where  this  one,  I  think,  is  much 
more  accurate  in  terms  of  where  we  are  in  our  procurement  ac- 
counts. 

General,  I  might  point  out  that  the  projected  upturn — and  Sec- 
retary Pern' — I  think  is  based  on  several  questionable  assump- 
tions. The  DOD  projections  on  procurement,  for  example,  have  not 
proven  to  be  correct.  Also,  I  think  that  the  projections  about  the 
savings  that  will  be  achieved  through  procurement  reform,  or  in- 
deed base  closures,  may  not  be  quite  as  optimistic  as  are  currently 
projected.  So  I  raise  that  as  an  issue.  We  could  debate  it  from  now 
until  the  end  of  my  time,  but  I  just  want  to  raise  it  as  an  issue. 

Second,  I  want  to  point  out.  Secretary  Perry,  you  indicated  that 
the  money  is  included  for  the  Bosnia  operation  this  year;  therefore, 
no  supplemental.  In  addition,  I  want  to  make  it  very  clear  that  if 
peace  breaks  down,  it  is  your  position  that  our  troops  are  coming 
out.  If  peace  is  successful,  they  are  coming  out  in  any  event,  as  you 
have  indicated  in  testimony  before,  starting  in  late-September, 
early-October.  There  will  be  no  such  October  surprise. 

The  fact  is  the  troops  are  going  to  start  coming  out  at  that  time, 
and  hopefully  will  be  out  by  December.  So  that  you  will  have  a  12- 
month  commitment;  is  that  correct? 

Secretary  Perry.  Senator  Cohen,  on  the  subject  of  troops  coming 
out  of  Bosnia,  I  may  be  wrong,  but  I  am  consistently  wrong. 

Senator  Cohen.  All  right. 

Secretary  Perry.  In  my  position,  which  I  have  stated  before  and 
which  I  still  believe,  is  that  our  troops  come  out  of  Bosnia  no  later 
than  December  the  20th,  and  it  will  take  2  to  2V2  months,  phasing 
out,  prior  to  that  time,  in  order  for  that  to  happen. 

Senator  Cohen.  But  the  point  is  there  will  be  no  additional 
money  requested  because  you  have  already  factored  that  in,  and 
what  it  costs  to  be  there.  In  the  event  that  peace  should  break 
down,  our  troops  are  coming  out,  in  any  event,  so  we  can  plan  on 
no  supplemental  being  requested  during  the  course  of  this  year  or 
even  next  year;  is  that  a  fair  statement? 

Secretary  Perry.  In  the  fiscal  1997  budget,  which  we  have  re- 
quested, we  included  the  funds  for  taking  the  troops  up  to  Decem- 
ber the  20th. 

Senator  Cohen.  Right.  I  take  it  the  answer  is  yes,  then? 

Secretary  Perry.  Yes.  The  answer  is  yes. 

Senator  Cohen.  One  thing  that  is  missing  in  your  charts  was  the 
funding  for  B-2.  Last  year,  over  your  objection.  Congress  decided 
to  spend  almost  a  half  a  billion  dollars  that,  number  one,  was  not 
requested;  number  two,  was  not  needed;  and,  number  three,  we 
could  not  afford.  Yes  Congress,  nonetheless,  authorized  and  appro- 
priated some  half  a  billion  dollars.  I  had  anticipated  the  adminis- 
tration might  rescind  that  particular  request.  It  did  not  do  so,  but 
decided  to  spend  the  money  in  other  ways,  on  various  other  compo- 
nents of  the  B-2  program  and  other  modernization  efforts. 

If  further  funds  are  either  authorized  or  appropriated  this  year, 
which  would  be  considerably  above  the  half-a-billion-dollar  mark, 
would  you  recommend  a  veto  to  the  President  over  this  issue? 

Secretary  Perry.  The  question  is  a  little  too  hypothetical  for  me 
to  give  an  unequivocal  answer.  However  my  inclination  would  be 
to — ^flrst  of  all,  I  would  strongly  oppose  that  money  being  put  in  the 
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budget.  Second,  if  it  is  put  in  the  budget,  I  would  at  least  rec- 
ommend to  the  President  a  veto.  That  depends;  there  are  a  lot  of 
other  things  in  the  budget  as  well.  Third,  if  it  gets  in  the  final  pro- 
gram, I  would  be  prepared  to  recommend  a  rescission. 

Senator  Cohen.  Well,  it  would  certainly  change  the  graphs  that 
you  put  on  the  charts  here  today,  in  terms  of  including  the  funding 
that  would  be  necessary  to  complete  the  purchase  of  an  additional 
20  B-2  bombers  would  it  not? 

Secretary  Perry.  It  would  have  a  profound  effect.  The  full  cost 
of  20  additional  B-2's  is  many  tens  of  billions  of  dollars.  It  would 
have  an  amazing  distorting  effect  on  that,  everything  that  was 
shown  there. 

Senator  Cohen.  One  thing  you  also  did  not  mention  in  your  pres- 
entation, you  talked  about  the  new  emerging  relationship  with 
Eastern  European  countries  and  the  former  Soviet  Union  countries, 
but  you  did  not  talk  about  the  expansion  of  NATO.  You,  Senator 
McCain  and  others  attended  a  conference  in  Munich  recently  in 
which  you  heard  the  presentation  by  Andrei  Kakoshan,  in  terms  of 
how  Russia  views  an  expansion  of  NATO.  He  used  words  such  as 
the  United  States  meddling  in  Europe  during  World  War  II  and 
other  types  of  less-than-complimentary  references  to  the  United 
States  role  in  the  world. 

Is  that  your  judgment,  that  he  is  simply  stating  his  position  for 
the  elections  coming  up,  presumably  in  June,  or  do  you  take  that 
seriously,  so  that  we  have  to  factor  other  components  of  our  defense 
posture  to  account  for  the  kind  of  rhetoric  that  is  emanating  from 
respected  sources  such  as  Mr.  Kakoshan? 

Secretary  Perry.  I  have  several  comments.  First  of  all,  I  think 
some  of  the  more  unfortunate  parts  of  that  speech  were  the  result 
of  poor  translation,  in  particular,  the  word  "meddling."  I  am  sure 
what  was  meant  by  that  was  intervening  instead  of  meddling — and 
Kakoshan  verified  that  to  me  in  a  discussion  with  me. 

Second,  that,  nevertheless,  without  question,  not  just  Kakoshan, 
but  the  body  politic  in  Russia  today,  is  very  much  opposed  to 
NATO  expansion.  I  think  there  would  be  no  doubt  on  that  point. 
Third,  there  is  a  first  serious  reconsideration  of  that  issue  taking 
place  today  and  it  is  taking  place,  interestingly,  in  the  Russian 
military,  in  that  there  have  been  two  very  positive  comments  from 
senior  Russian  military  officials  in  the  last  few  months  relative  to 
the  role  of  NATO  in  Bosnia,  and  their  participation  in  it. 

My  own  view  is  that  we,  as  I  expressed  in  my  Verkunde  speech, 
is  that  we  should  work  very  hard  to  tiy  to  bring  Russia  into  this 
circle,  so  that  they  could  see  that  NATO  has  a  positive  role  in  se- 
curing the  stability  in  Europe,  and  not  see  them  as  a  threat.  That 
is  the  best  way  of  dealing  with  it.  It  is  going  to  take  a  number  of 
years,  though. 

Senator  Cohen.  Mr.  Secretary,  I  have  just  one  quick  question. 
There  have  been  recent  reports  about  growing  discontent  in  South 
Korea  concerning  the  American  presence  in  that  country.  Also 
growing  discontent  in  Okinawa.  Could  you  tell  us  whether  or  not 
that  is  something  for  us  to  be  concerned  about?  I  will  leave  that 
for  later  elaboration,  without  taking  the  time  of  my  colleagues,  but 
in  terms  of  what  a  departure  on  the  part  of  the  United  States 
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would  mean  from  both  South  Korea  and  Japan  should  it  ever  occur, 
when  you  start  talking  about  stability  in  the  Pacific. 

Secretary  Perry.  The  forward  presence  of  American  troops,  both 
in  Japan  and  in  Korea,  is  crucial,  in  my  judgment,  to  maintaining 
security  and  stability  in  the  Pacific.  It  is  not  just  a  matter  of  pro- 
tecting Japan  and  Korea,  and  not  just  a  matter  of  protecting  U.S. 
interests;  it  is  maintaining  security  and  stability  in  the  whole  re- 
gion. That  is  the  basis  on  which  we  should  explain  this  to  the  Japa- 
nese and  the  Koreans. 

Our  troops  are  not  in  Japan  and  Korea  as  a  favor  to  the  United 
States.  They  are  there  because  those  countries  need  them  for  the 
stability  in  that  region. 

Senator  Cohen.  The  question  I  asked  is  whether  or  not  the  re- 
ports about  their  discontent  is  greatly  exaggerated  or  something 
that  we  have  to  take  seriously. 

Secretary  Perry.  No,  I  think  the  concern  is  real  concern.  It  is 
one  in  which  I  have  worked  very  hard  on  and  the  President  has 
worked  on.  I  visited  Japan  recently  to  discuss  that.  I  will  be  going 
back  again  in  another  month  or  so.  I  believe  we  will  work  our  way 
through  this  problem,  though.  It  is  a  real  problem,  but  I  think  we 
can  work  our  way  through  it. 

Senator  Cohen.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Chairman  Thurmond.  Senator  Bingaman. 

Senator  Bingaman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Let  me  compliment  both  of  you,  as  others  have  here  on  the  com- 
mittee. But  let  me  also  just  ask  a  question  about  the  size  of  our 
military  force. 

I  think  everyone  here  has  agreed,  we  want  a  well-equipped,  well- 
trained,  well-paid,  well-housed,  agile  military.  There  is  really  very 
little  disagreement  between  the  Republican  Congress  and  the  ad- 
ministration in  the  amount  of  money  that  is  being  proposed  to  be 
spent  over  the  next  6  years.  As  I  see  the  figures,  the  Congress, 
through  the  budget  resolution,  say  they  want  to  spend  a  little  more 
initially,  in  the  first  few  years;  the  administration  wants  to  spend 
the  additional  money  at  the  end,  and  is  proposing  to  spend  more 
than  the  Republican  Congress  during  the  last  few  years. 

We  had  a  hearing  last  year  here  in  the  armed  services  commit- 
tee, where  several  experts  said  that,  in  their  view,  we  could  not 
sustain  the  size  force  structure  we  have  now  and  still  come  in 
under  either  of  those  budgets,  and  do  the  things  that  you  would 
like  to  do.  We  cannot  do  the  modernization  that  you  would  like  to 
accomplish  or  the  other  things  that  are  needed  if  we  keep  the  1.418 
milHon  people  in  uniform,  me  728,000  civilians,  and  the  Reserve 
force  where  it  is. 

What  is  your  thought  as  to  whether  or  not  we  should  continue 
with  the  drawdown  in  order  to  get  the  size  of  the  military  to  a  level 
where  we  can  keep  them  well-equipped  and  well-trained  and  prop- 
erly outfitted? 

Secretary  Perry.  I  will  ask  General  Shali  to  comment  on  that  as 
well.  But  I  believe  that  the  force  structure,  which  was  predicated 
in  one  of  my  charts  there,  is  necessary  to  maintain  the  military 
strategy  we  have,  including  being  able  to  deal  with  two  major  re- 
gional conflicts  nearly  simultaneously.  It  is  possible  that  we  can  re- 
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duce  the  personnel  and  still  maintain  that  force  structure.  We  are 
looking  at  that  possibility. 

Particularly,  we  have  asked  the  Army  to  consider  whether  they 
might  be  able  to  reduce  20,000  personnel,  still  maintain  the  force 
structure,  and  then  take  the  savings  from  the  reduction  in  person- 
nel, and  transfer  that  over  to  more  Army  modernization. 

Except  for  what  I  would  consider  working  the  problem  at  the 
margins,  as  I  have  described  it  to  you,  I  believe  that  certainly  the 
force  structure  and  probably  very  close  to  the  number  of  personnel 
is  needed  to  carry  our  military  strategy.  Therefore,  my  bottom  line 
on  all  that  is  our  drawdown  in  active  duty  personnel  is  about  over; 
the  drawdown  on  civilian  personnel  still  has  several  years  to  go, 
but  it  is  moving  at  a  pretty  fast  clip.  The  drawdown  in  physical  in- 
frastructure, the  BRAC,  as  it  was  demonstrated  to  you  on  the  chart 
that  I  showed  you,  that  is  moving  along  at  a  pretty  good  clip  now, 
too. 

General  Shali,  do  you  want  to  comment  on  the  force  structure 
and  the  mission? 

General  Shalikashvili.  I  believe.  Senator  Bingaman,  that  you 
must  start  out  with  a  strategy.  I  believe  that  for  a  global  nation 
like  ours,  with  global  interests,  our  strategy  is  right.  From  that 
strategy  flows  a  force-sizing  requirement.  The  strategy  is  to  be  able 
to  engage  two  major  adversaries  in  different  parts  of  the  world 
nearly  simultaneously.  I  think  as  a  global  power,  we  should  retain 
and  must  retain  that  capability,  regardless  of  what  the  world  looks 
like  at  any  given  time,  but  certainly  today. 

I  think  therefore  the  sizing  requirement  for  our  force  is  pretty 
much  correctly  identified  in  the  Bottom-Up  Review.  I  share  with 
the  Secretary  that  as  we  increase  our  capabilities,  it  could  very 
well  be  possible  that  we  can  retain  the  same  structure,  force  struc- 
ture, but  at  a  slightly  lower  end  strength. 

Let  me  give  you  an  example.  The  Ml  tank  has  a  certain  capabil- 
ity. When  you  bring  on  an  M1A2  tank,  you  increase  that  capability, 
and  you  can  argue  whether  that  is  by  18  percent  or  20  percent,  and 
therefore  it  ought  to  be  possible  to  look  at  tank  units  that  have  the 
same  capability  as  they  had  with  the  older  system,  but  when  they 
get  the  newer  system,  might  give  vou  the  opportunity  to  reduce  the 
size  of  the  unit.  This  is  true  in  the  air,  on  the  ground,  no  matter 
what.  Also,  we  are  continually  fielding  better  systems  that  give  us 
this  opportunity. 

Senator  Bengaman.  Could  I  also  ask  you  about  defense  research 
cuts,  both  of  you?  That  is  the  one  area  in  this  budget  that  is  slated 
for  substantial  cuts,  as  I  read  the  budget.  You  are  projecting  about 
a  10  percent  decline  in  research  spending  by  the  year  2001  in 
nominal  terms.  That  would  be  about  a  20  percent  cut  in  real  terms. 
Always  before,  at  least  since  the  Second  World  War,  when  we  have 
cut  defense  research,  we  have  been  making  up  for  it  in  commercial, 
non-defense  research.  It  seems  this  time  we  are  cutting  both  de- 
fense research  and  non-defense  Federal  Government  research. 

Does  that  cause  you  some  concern.  Secretary  Perry? 

Secretary  Perry.  I  think  we  have  to  watch  that  very  carefully  as 
that  program  unfolds.  Even  though  that  is  being  projected  to  be  cut 
in  real  terms,  as  you  say,  not  in  nominal  terms  but  in  real  terms, 
it  still  is  at  a  higher  level  than  it  was  during  the  eighties.  So  it 
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is  a  very  impressive  defense  budget.  The  key,  I  think,  though,  is 
not  trying  to  compare  today  with  the  eighties.  The  key  is  compar- 
ing it  to  what  our  needs  are. 

Also,  we  will  maintain  a  heavy  dependence  on  technological  supe- 
riority. In  fact,  the  smaller  your  force  is,  the  greater  that  depend- 
ence is.  So  the  question  is:  How  much  of  that  can  we  get  from  the 
civil  or  the  commercial  area?  The  answer  to  that  depends,  to  a 
g^eat  extent,  on  our  success  in  our  acquisition  reform,  where  we  get 
better  access  to  what  is  going  on  in  the  commercial  area. 

I  have  talked  about  acquisition  reform  today  as  if  it  just  saves 
money  in  procurement.  But  a  very  important  feature  of  acquisition 
reform  is  that  it  opens  up  to  us  the  technologies  that  are  available 
in  civil  and  commercial  industry  in  a  way  that  was  not  open  to  us 
before. 

I  cannot  quantify  that  right  now,  but  I  believe  that  is  going  to 
be  an  important  benefit  on  into  the  future.  Therefore  we  may  find 
that  this  budget  is  quite  adequate  for  our  needs  in  the  years  ahead. 
But  we  need  to  watch  it  carefully  every  year. 

Senator  Bingaman.  Let  me  ask  about  why  we  continue  to  refer 
to  these  military  activities  we  are  engaged  in  as  contingency  oper- 
ations? 

Secretaiy  Perry.  We  should  not.  Indeed,  in  fiscal  year  1997,  for 
the  first  time,  we  are  requesting  funds  for  these  operations.  They 
should  have  been  called  unfunded  operations,  not  contingency  oper- 
ations. 

Now,  there  may  be  in  fiscal  year  1997,  some  real  contingencies, 
something  that  develops  that  was  not  planned.  But  our  principle 
and  the  principle  that  Mr.  Hamre  and  I  agreed  on  after  some  dis- 
cussion was  that  all  of  the  operations  which  are  planned  ought  to 
be  in  our  budget,  so  that  we  do  not  have  unfunded,  planned  mili- 
tary operations. 

So  if  we  come  back  next  year  for  funds  for  contingencies,  they 
will  be  real  contingencies,  things  which  we  had  not  planned  to  do. 

Senator  Bingaman.  Well,  what  you  have  asked  for  and  labeled 
contingency  operations  are  in  fact  just  unfunded,  ongoing  oper- 
ations? 

Secretary  Perry.  They  should  not  have  been  labeled  contin- 
gencies. They  were  operations  which  previously  had  been  un- 
funded. This  year  we  are  funding  them. 

Senator  Bingaman.  Thank  you. 

Chairman  Thurmond.  Senator  Coats. 

Senator  Coats.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Dr.  Perry,  on  the  briefing,  I  will  just  use  a  term  that  a  controver- 
sial but  popular  radio  commentator  hears  frequently,  "mega- 
dittoes."  We  have  gone  from  just  a  written,  read  statement  to 
charts,  and  now  to  pictures.  I  thought  these  monitors  here  were 
going  to  show  us  some  whiz-bang  stuff.  Before  we  know  it,  we  will 
be  in  virtual  reality  helmets  fo»"  our  posture  briefings. 

My  compliments  on  that,  and  particularly  your  continued  com- 
mitment to  quality  of  life  initiatives  and  the  housing  initiatives 
that  I  think  can  provide  both  better  housing  at  greater  savings  to 
our  troops.  You  and  I  have  discussed  that,  and  I  appreciate  your 
continued  commitment  to  that. 
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Secretary  Perry,  I  appreciate  your  continuing  support;  and  the 
support  of  this  committee  is  crucial  to  success  in  this  area. 

Senator  Coats.  Thank  you. 

A  recent  article  in  Jane's  quoted  you  as  indicating  that  force 
structure  certainly,  and  I  quote,  would  be  my  first  point  of  g^ve  if 
modernization  accounts  are  not  funded.  You  also  indicated  that  you 
were  not  sure  how  big  a  savings  to  expect,  especially  from  acquisi- 
tion reform.  Also  it  goes  on  to  quote  you  as  saying:  I  would  rather 
have  a  smaller  force,  highly  ready  and  well-equipped.  Later:  The 
level  of  cuts  would  depend  on  the  shortfall  in  modernization  fund- 
ing. 

It  seems  clear  to  me  that  a  strategy  based  on  savings  in  BRAC 
closings,  the  base  closings  under  BRAC,  acquisition  reform,  and  in- 
flation estimates  out  into  the  future  are  tenuous  at  best.  Clearlv, 
we  hope  there  will  be  savings.  It  is  difficult  to  project  how  mucn. 
But  to  think  that  we  might  make  up  a  20-plus-billion-dollar  short- 
fall in  what  is  necessary  for  modernization — I  think  the  figure  usu- 
ally thrown  around  is  around  $60  billion,  and  we  are  less  than  40 
now — that  is  a  tenuous  strategy. 

If  this  quote  is  accurate,  it  would  seem  to  me  that  the  level  of 
force  cuts  would  have  to  be  fairly  substantial.  You  are  then  finally 
quoted — and  there  leads  to  my  question — that  if  the  force  was 
smaller,  we  would  have  to  step  back  from  our  military  strategy  of 
being  able  to  fight  two  nearly  simultaneous  major  regional  con- 
flicts. 

My  question  is:  How  likely  is  it  that  we  would  have  to  re-evalu- 
ate the  two-MRC  strategy?  Is  it  something  we  ought  to  do  anyway, 
given  the  changing  threats  and  the  changing  world  that  we  face? 
Or  is  it  something  that  we  may  end  up  doing  just  because  of  budg- 
et realties? 

Would  you  care  to  comment  on  that? 

Secretary  Perry.  Yes.  The  context  of  that  press  interview  was  I 
started  oft  by  saying  that  I  believe  that  the  budget  which  I  pre- 
sented was  sufficient  to  support  the  force  structure  as  well  as  ade- 
quate readiness  and  adequate  modernization.  That  then  followed 
with  a  "what  if"  What  if  it  is  not? 

I  mean,  after  all,  they  pointed  out  to  me  quite  correctly,  I  am  not 
the  one  that  controls  the  top  line  of  the  budget.  That  is  eloquently 
determined  by  the  Congress.  What  if  it  is  not?  What  if  you  do  not 
get  those  funds?  What  would  you  do  then?  Would  you  be  willing 
then  to  back  off  on  readiness  or  back  off  on  modernization? 

My  answer  to  that  was  I  would  not  back  off  on  readiness.  It  re- 
mains our  number  one  priority  at  whatever  level  the  force  is,  and 
we  cannot  back  off  anymore  on  modernization.  As  these  charts 
showed  up  there,  we  are  already  at  the  bottom  on  modernization. 
We  have  to  start  building  a  modernization  or  we  will  be  building 
a  long-term  readiness  problem  for  ourselves.  Therefore,  the  only  al- 
ternative left — it  is  just  a  logical  conclusion — the  only  thing  left  to 
cut  would  be  force  structure. 

Senator  Coats.  But  would  you  agree  with  me  that  the  projected 
source  of  funds  for  that  modernization  comes  from  a  somewhat  ten- 
uous source  or  sources,  the  acquisition  reform,  base  closings,  and 
inflation  estimates? 

Secretary  Perry.  The  top  line. 
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Senator  Coats.  Let  us  assume  the  top  line.  Let  us  assume  that 
we  hold  a  steady  top  line.  Even  with  a  steady  top  line,  as  projected, 
are  we  not  looking  at  the  realistic  possibility  that  we  are  not  going 
to  achieve  those  savings  to  get  us  to  where  we  want  to  be  in  mod- 
ernization? 

Secretary  Perry.  I  have  good  confidence  we  can  achieve  the 
numbers  I  showed  on  the  chart.  A  point  can  be  made  that  spending 
that  much  on  modernization  is  not  enough,  that  spending  the  $60 
billion  would  be  not  enough.  People  have  made  that  point.  I  think 
it  is  enough,  and  I  can  argue  that  point,  and  I  think  we  can  get 
to  the  $60  billion. 

A  second  point  has  been  made,  and  Greneral  Shalikashvili  ad- 
dressed that,  is  all  right,  we  are  getting  to  $60  billion,  but  not  soon 
enough.  We  should  get  there  2  or  3  years  earlier.  Also,  I  agree  with 
that,  but  this  is  the  best  I  can  do  with  the  constraints  I  am  work- 
ing against. 

Senator  Coats.  Do  you  think  it  is  appropriate  that  at  some  point 
we  would  review  the  two  MRC  strategy  and  possibly  come  up  with 
a  different  one? 

Secretary  Perry.  I  am  not  in  favor  of  that.  Senator  Coats,  be- 
cause I  do  not  believe  it  is  so  much  a  decision  we  make  as  it  is  a 
fact  of  life.  That  is,  if  we  get  involved  in  any  major  regional  con- 
flict, any  part  of  the  world,  there  is  just  a  possibility,  it  is  just  a 
fact  of  life,  that  some  country  in  some  other  part  of  the  world  may 
see  this  as  an  opportunity  to  take  actions  against  our  best  inter- 
ests. It  is  precisely  for  that  concern  that  I  think  we  need  to  main- 
tain the  possibility  of  being  able  to  deal  with  a  second  major  re- 
gional conflict,  not  because  I  think  we  are  going  to  have  two  re- 
gional conflicts.  The  best  way  we  can  avoid  two  major  regional  con- 
flicts is  by  being  prepared  to  deal  with  them. 

Senator  Coats.  But  you  would  concede,  would  you  not,  that  if  we 
are  not  able  to  achieve  the  savings  necessary  to  achieve  the  mod- 
ernization that  we  need,  and  if  we  believe  that  it  is  important  to 
hold  to  be  prepared  for  a  two  major  regional  conflict  strategy,  then 
the  only  other  option  is  top  line. 

Secretary  Perry.  The  only  other  option  is  top  line,  that  is  right. 

Senator  Coats.  Because  the  force  cuts  would  lead  to  a  change  in 
strategy. 

Secretary  Perry.  If  you  have  the  force  cuts,  then  I  further  say 
you  have  to  change  the  strategy,  and  I  just  say  that  for  the  interest 
of  honesty  in  advertising.  One  of  the  advantages  of  keeping  this 
focus  on  cutting  force  structure  is  it  does  focus  your  thinking, 
whereas  if  you  start  to  simply  cut  readiness  it  is  not  so  clear  to 
people  what  you  are  losing,  because  of  the  quality  of  the  capability 
you  are  losing. 

Senator  CbATS.  Can  I  ask  a  last  quick  question  on  TAC  AIR? 
You  have  resources  allocated  for  that  twice  the  level  of  what  is  ad- 
vocated for  Army  modernization.  Let  me  ask  you  this:  With  the 
four  items  in  TAC  AIR,  JAST,  FA-18E/F,  and  V-22,  do  you  see  a 
review,  say  through  JROC  or  other  process,  of  total  TAG  AIR  re- 
sources necessary,  or  do  you  think  that  it  is  appropriate  to  look  to 
see  whether  or  not  a  vertical  slice,  eliminating  a  program  to  elimi- 
nate redundancy?  How  would  you  approach  that? 
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Secretary  Perry.  The  only  way  I  would  contemplate  a  reduction 
in  TAG  AIR  is  to  look  at  it  on  a  global  basis,  look  at  all  of  the  TAG 
AIR.  It  would  be  a  very  big  mistake,  I  think,  to  look  at  it  a  pro- 
gram at  a  time.  Maybe  General  Shalikashvili  would  like  to  com- 
ment on  that,  as  well. 

Greneral  Shalikashviu.  I  fully  agree,  and  I  think  one  of  the 
strengths  of  the  JROG  and  the  JAWIGA  process  that  we  have  es- 
tablished was  that  we  do  not  look  at  it  now  program  in  isolation, 
and  that  is  true  in  all  the  functional  war-fighting  areas.  What  we 
have  started  doing  is  looking  at  the  total  war-fighting  area,  wheth- 
er that  is  strike  or  whether  that  is  ground  maneuver,  and  look  at 
all  the  systems  that  contribute  to  that  particular  functional  area, 
and  see  which  one  are  the  most  value-added  and  which  are  not.  I 
think  only  in  this  context  can  you  make  a  reasoned  judgment  that 
transgresses  one  service  or  another  and  certainly  one  system  or  an- 
other. 

Senator  Goats.  Those  four  systems  you  have  recommended  fit 
that  scenario? 

General  Shalikashviu.  Yes. 

Senator  Goats.  My  time  is  up.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Ghairman. 

Ghairman  Thurmond.  Senator  Glenn. 

Senator  Glenn.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Ghairman.  Just  to  push  this 
idea  of  the  two  MRG  a  little  bit  further,  I  have  been  concerned  that 
we  were  going  down  too  low,  and  we  have  discussed  this  at  past 
hearings.  I  think  when  we  had  in  the  Persian  Gulf  to  feel  safe,  we 
waited  until  we  got  540,000  Americans  there,  in  addition  to  the 
other  people  that  we  had,  and  you  have  to  plan,  if  the  mission  is 
not  going  to  be  over  right  away,  you  have  to  plan  to  rotate  people 
through  at  the  end  of  a  year,  which  means  we  tie  up  a  lot  more 
people.  I  do  not  see  how,  if  we  had  a  second  MRG  in  a  situation 
like  that,  that  we  could  possibly  take  care  of  it  when  we  were  going 
down  to  1.4. 

I  had  personally  favored  stopping  at  about  1.6,  leveling  off  for  a 
few  years,  seeing  how  the  threats  looked,  and  then  slowly  go  down 
beyond  that  point.  But  you  have  already  addressed  this  to  some  ex- 
tent here.  I  still  question,  though,  whether  we  could  do  a  two  MRG. 

General  Shalikashvili,  are  you  planning  on  any  of  the  combat 
maneuver  units  coming  out  of  the  Reserves  in  a  situation  like  that 
where  we  had  two  MRG,  or  will  the  reserves  mainly  be  the  combat 
service  and  combat  service  support? 

General  Shalikashvili.  No,  we  certainly  do  plan  on,  if  nothing 
else,  the  15  enhanced  Army  National  Guard  brigades.  We  would 
immediately  start  the  process  of  getting  them  ready  at  the  time  of 
the  first  MRG  to  have  them  ready  should  another  one  develop.  So 
while  I  think  the  most  immediate  contribution  that  can  be  made 
by  Reserve  and  Guard  forces  is  in  the  combat  service  support  and 
some  degree  combat  support,  certainly,  before  you  finish  your  plan- 
ning for  both  major  regional  contingencies,  you  have  the  Guard  and 
Reserve  forces,  including  combat  forces,  heavily  involved. 

Senator  Glenn.  Mr.  Secretary,  do  you  care  to  comment  on  the 
1.4  versus  1.6?  I  just  do  not  see  how,  if  we  had  another  Gulf  and 
something  happened  in  Korea,  the  numbers  just  do  not  add  up  un- 
less we  figure  we  win  it  and  win  it  in  about  90  days,  then  you  have 
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your  forces  available.  But  that  is  not  going  to  be  something  we  can 
assume. 

Secretary  Perry.  Senator  Glenn,  you  make  exactly  the  right 
point.  Our  war  plans  do  show  that  we  win  these  wars  in  a  few 
months,  not  a  year  or  2. 

Senator  Glenn.  Is  that  not  a  big  assumption? 

Secretary  Perry.  It  is  not  an  assumption,  it  is  the  best  basis  for 
planning  we  have.  It  is  not  an  assumption,  it  is  a  careful  calcula- 
tion. We  could  be  wrong  in  this  calculation,  but  it  is  not  one  that 
is  made  in  an  off-hand  way.  I  will  ask  General  Shalikashvili  to 
comment  further  on  that.  We  have  detailed  war  plans,  of  course, 
for  each  of  these  contingencies. 

General  Shalikashvili.  This  is  not  sort  of  a  gut  feel,  but  consid- 
erable work  that  we  did,  whether  we  could  in  fact  prosecute  suc- 
cessfully two  such  regional  contingencies.  I  am  satisfied  that  if  we 
enhanced  the  forces  we  have  identified,  and  if  we  understand  that 
at  the  time  of  the  start  of  the  first  major  regional  contingency  we 
begin  to  withdraw  forces  that  might  be  involved  in  a  place  like 
Bosnia,  that  we  will  have  the  force  structure  and  the  manpower. 

Second,  I  also  am  a  great  believer,  based  upon  my  experience, 
certainly  in  Vietnam,  that  we  should  not  think  that  after  a  few 
months  or  even  after  a  year  that  we  will  rotate  forces  out  of  there. 
I  think  you  lose  so  much  in  experience  as  you  take  people  in  and 
out.  So  I  have  argued  strongly  that  when  we  went  even  to  an  oper- 
ation like  Bosnia  that  we  go  for  the  duration  of  that  year,  and  not 
repeat  what  we  did  before,  that  every  3  or  4  months  we  rotate  peo- 
ple. If  we  were  to  get  involved  in  a  regional  contingency,  I  would 
argue  that  we  should  go  and  stay  until  it  is  finished. 

Senator  Glenn.  Our  90-day  scenario,  we  did  not  even  hit  that 
with  a  maximum  effort  in  the  Gulf,  because  it  took  us  6  months 
to  build  up  before  we  were  ready  to  do  anything  there.  So  we  were, 
in  effect,  building  and  building  and  building,  with  a  maximum 
transport  effort  at  that  time  before  we  were  even  ready  to  do  the 
combat.  That  was  a  very  unusual  situation,  of  course. 

Let  me  get  in  a  different  area  here.  In  this  national  missile  de- 
fense, Secretary  Perry,  do  you  feel  our  technology  is  really  ready? 
Let  me  give  a  little  background  on  this.  The  national  intelligence 
estimate,  which  is  the  thoughts  of  the  combined  intelligence  com- 
munity, says  it  will  be  at  least  10  years  before  we  have  a  real 
threat,  as  they  see  it,  possibility  of  a  real  threat.  The  CBO,  in  a 
reply  to  Senator  Exon  just  about  a  year  ago  this  time,  said  they 
thought  the  cost  of  an  NMD  limited  to  a  single  site  would  be  $29 
billion,  and  that  included  radar,  command  and  control  center,  only 
28  Brilliant  Eyes  as  space-based  sensors,  and  100  ground-based 
interceptors,  wnich  is  not,  as  I  would  see  it,  a  very  robust  system. 
They  said  if  we  went  to  multiple  site  it  would  be  $48  billion. 

I  have  questioned  whether  that  type  system  would  really  be 
worth  going  for,  and  my  view  was  I  will  support  any  R&D  in  this 
area,  I  nave  supported  that  all  through  the  years,  but  that  we  were 
not  really  ready  yet  to  say  we  are  going  to  deploy  a  system. 

Now,  as  you  said,  it  would  be  3  years  before  we  would  even  make 
a  decision.  Do  you  feel  that  the  technology,  as  you  see  it  now, 
though,  is  likely  to  be  here  to  make  that  decision  in  3  years? 
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Secretary  Perry.  Let  me  carefully  phrase  my  answer  to  you,  Sen- 
ator Glenn.  There  are  some  tricky  issues  in  this  point. 

I  do  believe  the  technology  is  ready  for  building  a  national  mis- 
sile defense  system  that  is  capable  of  defending  against  a  small- 
scale  attack  on  the  contiguous  48  States.  That  is  compatible  with 
the  AMB  treaty.  If  we  want  to  extend  that  to  Alaska  and  Hawaii, 
that  stretches  our  technology  quite  a  bit.  I  cannot  assure  you  today 
of  putting  together  a  system  to  do  that,  a  single-site  system  that 
is  capable  of  doing  that. 

If  the  threat  becomes  medium  to  large-scale  instead  of  small 
scale,  then  the  system  that  we  are  developing  today  is  not  the  opti- 
mum system  for  dealing  with  that,  and  there  I  would  want  to  look 
at  different  technology  for  doing  it.  That  is  why  I  think  it  is  impor- 
tant as  we  proceed  to  a  readiness  to  deployment  in  3  years  that  we 
revisit  that  decision  before  we  actually  deploy,  because  depending 
on  the  then  circumstances  and  depending  on  the  progress  of  our 
R&D,  our  technology  in  the  next  3  years,  we  may  want  to  take  a 
different  approach,  and  I  only  ask  that  we  keep  our  mind  open  to 
that  and  keep  the  R&D  program  moving,  so  that  we  can  make  an 
optimum  decision  based  on  the  then  perception  of  threat  and  the 
then  perception  of  technology. 

Senator  Glenn.  OK.  Different  subject:  Mr.  Hamre,  you  and  I 
have  talked  and  worked  a  lot  in  the  past  on  business  efficiencies 
of  the  Defense  Department,  where  there  has  been  some  terrible 
waste  in  the  past,  the  DFAS  centers  and  some  of  those  areas  have 
lacked  some  of  the  facilities  to  do  the  job  they  should,  and  the  one 
center  we  are  both  familiar  with  pays  out  an  average  of  about  $30 
million  an  hour,  I  think  it  is — $30  million  an  hour — and  there  were 
some  mistakes  made  in  the  past.  How  are  we  coming  on  getting 
that  on  a  better  business  basis  and  making  that  more  efficient  and 
similar  to  some  of  the  other  DFAS  centers,  I  would  say,  that  are 
almost  models  of  efficiency?  Could  you  comment  on  that? 

Dr.  Hamre.  Yes,  sir.  Senator.  We  have  quite  a  ways  to  go.  We 
have  made  good  progress  in  the  last  2  years.  The  progress  has  been 
adding  more  useful  technology  to  what  I  think  is  a  flawed  underly- 
ing system  that  we  use  for  contract  administration  and  payment. 
We  have  a  long-term  replacement  program  for  that.  It  will  probably 
take  the  next  4  years. 

The  error  rate  in  our  payment  is  down.  It  is  less  than  3/lOOOths 
of  a  percent.  But  when  you  spend  $35  million  an  hour,  we  will  get 
about  $200  million  a  year,  and  that  is  unacceptable. 

We  are  relying  very  heavily  on  commercial  practices  for  billing. 
It  is  a  new  approach  we  are  taking.  We  now  receive  our  largest 
progress  payment.  Invoices  are  not  coming  electronically,  so  we  are 
getting  paper  out  of  the  system.  But  I  must  tell  you,  I  think  we 
are  4  or  5  years  away  from  having  a  well  running  operation  out 
there.  We  are  still  coping  with  a  lot  of  problems  from  the  past. 

But  the  progn*ess  is  measurable,  and  I  am  pleased  to  report  that. 
I  would  like  to  come  back  at  another  time  in  a  more  detailed  way 
and  explain  that. 

Senator  Glenn.  Good,  and  we  might  want  to  have  a  subcommit- 
tee hearing  or  something  on  that  later  on  also. 

Dr.  Hamre.  Yes,  sir.  I  would  be  delighted  to  participate. 
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Secretary  Perry.  Senator  Glenn,  could  I  comment  on  that  point, 
too? 

Senator  Glenn.  Sure. 

Secretary  Perry.  I  think  this  problem  you  are  raising  was  a  ter- 
rible problem.  It  is  one  of  the  worst  business  problems  I  saw  when 
I  became  Secretary.  You  have,  more  than  anybody  I  think,  correctly 
pointed  this  out  in  past  hearings.  We  still  have,  as  Mr.  Hamre  said, 
a  way  to  go  solving  this  problem,  but  I  believe  that  John  Hamre 
has  made  more  progress  in  the  last  2-1/2  years  in  dealing  with  this 
problem  than  had  been  made  in  the  decade  before  that.  So  I  feel 
quite  comfortable  with  being  able  to  lay  out  the  size  of  the  problem, 
what  we  have  done  to  deal  with  it,  and  what  still  remains  to  be 
done. 

Senator  Glenn.  Thank  you.  I  would  agree  with  your  assessment 
of  Mr.  Hamre's  efforts,  as  we  follow  that  rather  closely. 

Senator  Glenn.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  presume  we  would  be  able  to 
submit  additional  questions. 

Chairman  Thurmond.  I  believe  your  time  is  up,  Senator. 

Senator  Glenn.  It  is.  Can  we  submit  additional  questions? 

Chairman  Thurmond.  You  can  submit  them  for  the  record. 

Senator  Glenn.  Because  I  wanted  to  submit  some  additional 
questions  for  General  Shalikashvili  on  General  Schwartzkopf  s  les- 
sons learned  out  of  the  Gulf,  and  where  we  stand  on  all  those 
things,  and  would  hope  we  get  a  reply  back  for  inclusion  in  the 
committee  record. 

[Questions  for  the  record  can  be  found  at  the  end  of  the  hearing:] 

Chairman  Thurmond.  Senator  Kempthorne. 

Senator  Kempthorne.  Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Secretary,  I  commend  you  on  your  presentation  and  certainly 
applaud  you  on  your  efforts  on  the  quality  of  life  issue.  As  we  all 
know,  you  can  recruit  the  individual  the  first  time,  but  the  key  to 
retention  is  whether  the  family  wants  to  stay  with  the  services. 

General  Shalikashvili,  let  me  ask  you,  with  regard  to  the  pro- 
curement issue,  which  is  a  very  key  issue,  and  as  I  talked  to  mili- 
taiy  personnel  in  the  field  they  consider  this  a  life-saving  situation. 
This  current  fiscal  year  the  Cong^-ess  added  7  billion  to  that  ac- 
count, and  some  people  regarded  that  as  pork.  But  as  I  recall  that 
went  for  things  such  as  trucks  and  helicopters,  ships  for  the  Navy 
and  Marines,  tactical  aircrafl  for  the  Air  Force,  the  Navy,  the  Ma- 
rine Corps.  Was  this  equipment  needed,  or  was  it  congressional 
pork? 

General  Shalikashvill  I  think  that  the  vast  majority  of  the 
money  was  against  things  that  we  were  going  to  buy  later.  They 
were  brought  forward  as  a  result  of  what  you  did,  and  in  many, 
probably  in  all  cases,  in  the  long  run  will  result  in  a  savings,  be- 
cause we  are  able  to  get  them  sooner  and  probably  at  a  more  ad- 
vantageous price.  But  that  is  not  true  of  all  of  them.  So  as  I  an- 
swered in  response  to  an  earlier  question,  when  it  is  done  to  bring 
programs  that  we  have  forward,  it  is  often  a  savings  and  we  can 
deal  with  that.  If  it  is  a  new  program  that  is  introduced,  it  often 
causes  a  problem,  and  it  causes  a  very  severe  problem  when  it  is 
only  a  downpayment  on  something  that  then  has  a  huge  tail  with 
it  that  we  have  no  way  of  paying  for  in  the  out-years  without 
unbalancing  the  whole  program  that  we  have. 
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Senator  Kempthorne.  Right.  I  appreciate  that. 

With  regard — ^and  again,  we  have  clearly  established  in  this 
hearing,  that  we  would  like  to  see  a  procurement  budget  of  $60  bil- 
lion and  we  are  at  $39  billion.  It  has  been  stated  that  we  will  find 
procurement  funding  increases  dependent  upon  BRAC  savings,  ac- 
quisition reform  savings,  and  optimistic  assumptions  about  low  in- 
flation. Mr.  Secretary,  the  administration  found  $47  billion  in  the 
so-called  defense  savings  by  assuming  inflation  will  be  no  higher 
than  2.3  percent  over  the  next  7  years.  Over  the  last  30  years,  can 
you  point  to  any  7-year  period  where  inflation  remained  this  low? 

Secretary  Perry.  No. 

Senator  Kempthorne.  I  cannot  either. 

Secretary  Perry.  But  I  think  that  answer  begs  the  point.  We  are 
sort  of  bound  to  put  our  budgets  together  with  an  inflation  esti- 
mate, and  we  use  the  best  inflation  estimate  we  can  get,  but  they 
never  turn  out  to  be  right  over  the  long  term,  and  therefore  we 
have  to  have  a  way  of  revisiting  that  each  year.  Indeed,  we  do  re- 
visit it  each  year,  and  if  the  inflation  goes  up  we  have  to  come  back 
for  more  funds. 

A  key  requirement  to  being  able  to  meet  this  is  not  only  those 
dollars  obtained  in  the  budget  but  the  purchasing  power  of  those 
dollars  obtained.  Therefore  if  inflation  goes  up  1  or  2  percent,  we 
have  to  increase  the  top  line  to  compensate  for  that. 

I  will  point  out  that  when  the  inflation  estimate  went  down, 
which  it  did  in  this  case,  it  is  a  very  rare  occurrence,  that,  happily 
for  us,  the  President,  instead  of  taking  all  of  that  money  out  of  the 
budget,  allowed  us  to  put  more  than  half  of  it  back  in  again.  So 
at  least  if  those  inflation  estimates  hold  we  now  have  more  pur- 
chasing power  than  we  had  last  year  at  this  time,  than  we  thought 
we  were  going  to  have  last  year  at  this  time. 

Senator  Kempthorne.  Mr.  Secretary,  also  one  of  the  component 
parts  here  is  that  the  savings  on  the  base  realignment  and  closure 
effort.  But  I  believe  iust  in  the  last  few  days  it  has  been  announced 
that  the  savings  will  be  at  least  $1  billion  less  than  anticipated  be- 
cause of  the  cost  of  cleanup.  I  would  just  assume  that  as  we  truly 
get  into  the  clean  up  of  these  bases  and  get  into  those  environ- 
mental costs  we  will  continue  to  see  announcements  that  the  cost 
is  growing  continually  with  regard  to  that. 

So  I  would  just  make  that  point  that  here  we  have  procurement 
which  is  critical  to  the  well-being  of  our  men  and  women  in  uni- 
form, we  are  at  39  instead  of  the  60  that  we  really  should  be,  and 
we  are  basing  that  we  will  correct  this  on  some  assumptions  that 
are  very,  very  positive,  which  I  do  not  know  that  they  are  truly  re- 
alistic. So  I  just  wanted  to  make  that  point. 

Secretary  Perry.  I  accept  that  point.  Senator  Kempthorne,  al- 
though I  will  say  I  have  more  confidence  on  the  forecast  we  make 
this  year  than  we  were  able  to  make  last  year  on  the  basis  of  our 
experience. 

Maybe  Mr.  Hamre  would  like  to  comment  further. 

Dr.  Hamre.  The  savings  that  the  Secretary  showed  in  his  chart, 
I  think  it  is  $27.8  billion,  we  have  a  precise  audit  trail  for  all  of 
that.  So  we  feel  that  is  good.  But  your  point  on  cleanup  costs  being 
larger  is  true,  and  it  is  something  we  worry  about,  as  well.  It  is 
something  we  have  to  keep  a  close  eye  on. 
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Senator  Kempthorne.  Mr.  Secretary,  I  appreciated  when  you 
talked  about  our  defenses  that  you  would  assume  that  we  will  deal 
with  START  II  treaty,  but  that  you  are  flexible,  and  that  if,  in  fact, 
Duma  does  not  ratify  START  II  you  can  make  sure  that  the  num- 
bers are  there  and  the  defense  is  there  for  START  I,  is  that  cor- 
rect? 

Secretary  Perry.  I  will  be  more  specific.  We  are  not  making  the 
drawdown  for  START  I  in  anticipation  of  START  II.  We  will  not 
make  that  drawdown  until  or  unless  that  treaty  is  ratified. 

Senator  Kempthorne.  OK.  I  applaud  you  for  that.  What  do  you 
believe  is  the  prognosis  that  the  Russian  Duma  will  approve  or  rat- 
ify START  II? 

Secretary  Perry.  I  tend  to  be  an  optimist  on  that,  Senator 
Kempthorne,  but  I  have  been  wrong  before  when  I  have  been  opti- 
mistic, so  I  would  not  want  to  advance  my  ability  to  forecast  ac- 
tions of  the  Russian  Duma. 

Senator  Kempthorne.  Well,  Mr.  Secretary,  let  me  ask  you  then 
as  the  Secretary  of  Defense  if  you  have  any  concerns  that  the  De- 
partment of  Energy  seem  to  be  basing  their  plans  and  their  fund- 
ing requests  on  ratification  and  implementation  of  START  II,  and 
their  infrastructure  is  based  on  ratification  of  START  II? 

Secretary  Perry.  I  do  not  believe — we  have  not  taken  any  actions 
which  are  either  irreversible  or  difficult  to  reverse  based  on  the  as- 
sumption of  START  II  ratification.  We  can  project  budget  funds  on 
that  assumption,  but  we  will  not  reduce  levels  of  warheads  and 
missiles  based  on  that  assumption. 

Senator  Kempthorne.  Would  that  be  advisable  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy,  as  well? 

Secretary  Perry.  I  do  not  want  to  pose  as  an  expert  on  the  DOE 
budget,  but  I  think  the  issue  there  was  whether  they  are  simply 
forecasting  in  their  budget  funds.  If  they  turn  out  to  be  wrong, 
then  they  have  to  come  back  in  for  additional  funds. 

Senator  Kempthorne.  My  final  question  then.  General 
Shalikashvili,  on  the  major  regional  conflict  again.  I  have  heard 
from  some  of  our  military  personnel  that  we  can  deal  with  one,  but 
then  the  pipeline  of  supplies,  ammo,  equipment,  will  have  been 
consumed.  Is  that  correct,  and  do  we  have  a  problem,  then,  in  re- 
plenishing? 

General  Shalikashvili.  No,  I  do  not  believe  so.  I  think  we  have 
looked  particularly  at  the  smart  munitions,  whether  we  have  suffi- 
cient and  whether  they  are  positioned  correctly  to  allow  us  to  deal 
nearly  simultaneously  in  widely  separated  parts  of  the  world.  I 
think  we  are  all  right.  We  still  have,  in  the  enhancements  that  are 
coming  down  the  line,  further  smart  munitions.  When  those  en- 
hancements are  completed  in  the  next  few  years  we  will  be  in  good 
shape.  But  we  have  always  said  that  this  is  one  area  that  needs 
to  be  enhanced. 

I  am  happy  to  say  that  as  I  look  at  the  program,  that  particular 
program,  smart  munitions,  those  programs  have  consistently 
stayed  on  track,  and  we  are  on  track  with  that  today. 

Senator  Kempthorne.  General  and  Mr.  Secretary,  thank  you 
very  much. 
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Secretary  Perry.  Senator  Kempthome,  I  would  quickly  point  out 
that  JDAM  program  which  I  described  to  you  is  a  key  to  a  rapid 
and  low-cost  enhancement  of  the  PGM's. 

Chairman  Thurmond.  Senator  Robb. 

Senator  Robb.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  Thank  you,  Secretary 
Perry,  General  Shalikashvili,  and  Dr.  Hamre,  for  your  keeping  all 
of  us  on  track  and  honest  with  this  process.  Your  presentations  this 
morning,  as  expected  and  as  they  have  been  in  the  past,  were  very 
helpful  and  very  much  to  the  point,  very  thoughtful,  and  I  recog- 
nize that  Congress  frequently  makes  life  increasingly  difficult  for 
you  because  we  are  constantly  asking  for  savings,  both  in  the  gen- 
eral sense  and  in  the  programs  that  we  may  not  have  to  favor  at 
the  moment,  and  then  ask  you  to  be  certain  that  have  covered  all 
possible  contingencies  in  terms  of  responding  to  every  possible  need 
in  a  two  MRC  strategy. 

Having  said  that,  let  me  say  that  I  share  many  of  the  concerns 
that  my  colleagues  on  the  committee  have  already  articulated  in 
one  form  or  another,  particularly  with  respect  to  the  procurement 
question.  Given  the  fact  that  so  many  of  these  items,  and  particu- 
larly some  of  our  most  important  and  biggest  platforms,  have  such 
a  long  lead  time  involved,  the  fact  that  we  are  actually  going  down 
again  before  we  start  going  back  up  and  the  fact  that  as  you  point- 
ed out  that  if  we  do  not  do  something  very  auickly  the  average  age 
will  begin  to  put  us  behind  the  curve  instead  of  anead  of  the  curve. 
I  think  that  is  a  problem  we  need  to  be  looking  at  and  spending 
as  much  time  and  effort  and  emphasis  to  as  possible.  I  understand 
the  concern, 

I  will  say,  if  I  may,  that  Admiral  Owen,  in  a  presentation  a  week 
or  so  ago  for  JROC,  gave  an  especially  effective  presentation  in 
terms  of  some  of  the  things  we  ought  to  be  thinking  about,  and 
General  Shalikashvili,  I  assume  that  he  has,  and  his  successor  will 
have,  your  ear  on  a  regular  basis  in  terms  of  input  into  the  process, 
including  budgetary  decisions.  I  am  not  sure  if  I  remember  exactly 
what  was  said,  but  I  remember  he  said  something  to  the  effect  that 
he  would  have  been  delighted  to  participate  in  a  budget  briefing. 
I  do  not  know  if  it  was  the  buildup  to  your  presentation  or  this 
presentation,  but  in  any  event  I  felt  that  was  very  useful. 

One  question  on  that  score  before  I  leave.  There  was  a  recent  ar- 
ticle by  Harlan  Alman  from  CSIS  about  the  tooth  to  tail  ratio.  I 
suspect  the  comparison  in  that  article  was  made  between  an  ap- 
proximately even  ratio  in  1985,  and  a  ratio  that  now  is  signifi- 
cantly more  tail  to  tooth  in  the  most  recent  year  for  which  figures 
were  available.  I  assume  that  that  commission,  among  others,  were 
designed  to  address  that,  at  least  in  part,  the  drawdown  of  our 
combat  forces  and  numbers  of  personnel. 

The  base  structure,  which  is  a  significant  part,  takes  a  little 
longer  to  reduce,  but  if  that  is  not  the  case,  any  comment  on  where 
we  are  headed  with  respect  to  that  particular  balance  between  our 
forward  combat  elements  and  everything  that  goes  to  correct  com- 
bat support  and  everything  else  in  the  defense  budget? 

Secretary  Perry.  Let  me  comment  on  a  couple  of  points,  and 
then  General  Shalikashvili  may  want  to  comment. 

A  great  danger  of  going  through  a  drawdown  the  size  that  we 
have  gone  through  is  that  you  get  the  tooth  to  tail  ratio  badly  out 
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of  whack.  That  has  happened  to  us  in  the  past.  In  this  case  I  think 
we  have  balanced  the  active  duty  personnel,  the  Reserve,  the  per- 
sonnel drawdown,  the  infrastructure  drawdown,  reasonably  well,  so 
that  that  is  not  going  to  happen.  But  there  is  a  transitory  effect 
in  that  the — and  it  takes  some  years  for  those  to  work  their  way 
through  the  system.  They  are  working  their  way  through,  and  I 
think  they  are  working  quite  effectively,  and  I  do  believe  we  will 
end  up  with  an  adequate  tooth  to  tail  ratio. 

However,  I  would  point  out  that  in  the  case  of  the  reduction  of 
personnel,  for  example,  we  are  doing  it  gradually.  Instead  of  just 
chopping  them  all  out  at  once  it  was  4  or  5  percent  a  year,  and  one 
of  the  advantages  of  that  is  we  have  been  able  to  effect  this 
drawdown  with  almost  no  reduction  in  force.  It  has  almost  all  been 
done  voluntarily  or  through  various  incentive  provisions  which 
were  provided  to  us  by  Congress.  Fewer  than  10  percent  of  the  ac- 
tive duty  drawdown,  for  example,  were  done  by  reduction  in  force 
or  were  done  by  involuntary  separation,  and  similarly,  in  the  case 
of  the  civilian  drawdowns,  and  tnat  has  been  a  remarkable  achieve- 
ment. But  there  is  a  transitory  effect,  then,  in  that  once  you  have 
decided  to  draw  down  it  still  takes  a  number  of  years  to  make  that 
happen. 

Senator  ROBB.  Knowing  the  morale  impact  of  a  riff,  I  commend 
you  for  attempting  to  do  it  this  way. 

Secretary  Perry.  It  has  been  remarkably  successful  in  that  re- 
gard. There  has  been  almost  no  involuntary  separation. 

General  Shalikashvili.  Senator,  to  the  de^ee  that  we  talk  tooth 
to  tail  about  the  fighting  forces  and  everythmg  behind  it  that  sup- 
ports it,  I  think  that  I  am  concerned  that  whenever  we  start  talk- 
ing about  having  to  look  for  savings  we  turn  to — one  turns  to  the 
fignting  force.  People  say  if  we  need  to  make  savings,  we  cannot 
maintain  10  divisions  in  the  Army,  and  go  to  nine  divisions,  or  so 
many  fighter  wings,  or  what-not,  and  forget  that  we  are  talking 
about  a  relatively  small  portion  that  is  in  a  fighting  force,  and 
there  is  an  awful  lot  with  money  in  people  that  is  in  that  piece  that 
supports  the  fighting  force. 

So  I  would  like  the  debate  to  be  more  about  where  we  can  make 
savings  in  that  nonfighting  force  whenever  we  have  to  look  for  sav- 
ings. Also  that  is,  I  think,  something  that  is  absolutely  essential, 
because  the  ratio,  in  fact,  has  changed  and  the  kind  of  discre- 
tionary count  is  smaller  now  than  it  was  in  the  past,  and  yet  al- 
ways the  first  impulse  is  to  go  to  that  one  when  we  need  to  make 
savings.  There  is  the  issue  of  infrastructure  and  there  is  the  issue 
of  depots  and  all  of  that  that  needs  to  be  looked  at  as  the  first  can- 
didate for  savings. 

Senator  Robe.  Of  course,  there  are  some  quality  of  life  issues 
there  that  run  up  the  cost  on  the  other  side,  and  I  recognize  that 
and  support  that. 

Let  me  just  very  briefly  touch  on  a  couple  of  other  specifics  in 
the  remaining  time.  One,  the  F-14  crashes.  There  has  been  a 
stand-down,  but  I  have  not  heard  a  formal  presentation,  in  terms 
of  the  response  to  that.  But  there  was  a  program,  the  digital  flight 
control  system  that  had  been  developed,  at  some  cost,  I  think  prin- 
cipally through  the  Navy,  that  was  designed  to  reduce  the  possibil- 
ity that  that  might  happen.  My  colleague  here,  who  as  expertise  in 
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the  cockpit,  John  Glenn,  I  was  asking  him  about  flat  spins  a  bit 
earher,  and  he  gave  me  a  Httle  background  on  it.  But  I  do  not 
know  whether  that  is  continuing. 

One  other  question,  if  I  may,  and  then  I  will  just  ask  you  to  re- 
spond, allied  defense  spending.  We  are  the  sole  remaining  super- 
power in  terms  of  the  two  MRC  strategy  or  almost  an3rthing  else 
we  envision.  Clearly,  in  the  past  we  have  relied  upon  participation 
by  our  allies.  Any  comment  about  whether  or  not  we  believe  they 
are  projecting  adequate  spending  to  keep  up  their  end  of  whatever 
defense  commitments  they  have  made?  Also,  I  would  like  to  make 
one  parochial  comment  about  the  NAS  funding.  You  were  very 
straightforward  in  responding  to  my  senior  colleague  from  Virginia 
with  reassurance  that  the  fiscal  year  1998  budget  would  have  ex- 
plicit funding  and  the  next  iteration  of  that  particular  proposal. 
Would  it  be  reassured? 

Secretary  Perry.  Senator,  let  me  answer  some  of  those  questions 
and  then  ask  General  Shalikashvili  to  add  to  it.  First  of  all  on  the 
Naval  aircraft  safety  record,  the  important,  very  important,  point 
to  make  on  that  is  that  the  3  safest  years  in  the  history  of  Naval 
air  were  1994,  1995,  and  1996.  So  that  is  the  perspective  against 
which  we  need  to  be  looking  at  these  accidents.  That  is  not  reason 
to  be  complacent,  but  that  is  reason  to  say  we  are  doing  something 
right. 

Second,  one  of  the  things  we  are  doing  right  is  looking  at  specific 
accidents  and  learning  from  them  and  changing,  as  appropriate.  Of 
course,  we  are  doing  that  now  with  the  F-14's.  The  F-14  is  a  high- 
er accident  rate  than  other  aircraft  in  the  fleet.  In  fact,  it  is  tne 
second  highest  accident  rate  in  the  fleet.  Therefore  it  requires  some 
special  attention. 

We  are  looking  at  two  specific  changes  that  might  be  made.  They 
are  rather  relatively  small  changes  but  could  loom  as  quite  useful 
in  the  F-14.  One  of  them  is  a  moderate  change  to  the  engine 
breather  on  the  F-14's,  and  second  is  the  digital  flight  control  sys- 
tem that  you  are  talking  about.  I  believe  both  of  those  changes 
might  turn  out  to  be  very  much  worthwhile  doing,  and  we  are  pro- 
ceeding on  a  priority  basis  to  come  to  a  judgment  about  that  in  a 
matter  of  weeks  ahead. 

Senator  RoBB.  I  did  not  see  them  in  the  budget.  That  is  the  rea- 
son I  raised  the  question. 

Secretary  Perry.  We  will  have  to  do  them  within  the  1996  budg- 
et, not  the  1997  budget,  and  that  would  require — if  we  do  these, 
we  want  to  do  them  this  year,  not  next  year.  We  are  looking  at  a 
reprogramming  in  the  1996  budget  for  both  of  those. 

General  Shalikashvili.  May  I  address  your  issue  of  the  allied 
defense  spending?  First  of  all,  there  seems  to  be  a  notion  that  we 
are  planning  to  conduct  two  near  simultaneous  contingencies  with- 
out relying  on  allies.  That  is  absolutely  not  true.  All  our  planning 
is  based  upon  the  fact  that  in  Korea  there  will  be  nearly  a  million 
South  Korean  forces  on  our  side.  Without  them  it  would  be  an  im- 
possible task. 

The  same  if  it  came  to  a  conflict  in  the  Middle  East.  We  are  rely- 
ing on  those  countries  in  the  Middle  East  to  make  their  forces 
available,  and  our  planning  is  based  upon  that  and  our  exercising 
is  based  upon  that. 
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Now,  as  far  as  Korea  is  concerned,  we  spend  an  awful  lot  of  time 
in  consultations  with  our  South  Korean  friends  to  ensure  that  their 
modernization  Programs  and  their  funding  programs  dovetail  with 
ours  so  we  have  a  coherent  force  between  us. 

You  know  that  in  the  Middle  East  the  force  structures  are  con- 
siderably less  than  we  find  on  the  Korean  Peninsula.  Nevertheless, 
we  have  greatly  increased  our  joint  exercising  and  working  to- 
gether with  Kuwaiti's  forces,  we  continue  doing  that  with  the  Saudi 
forces,  and  look  upon  building  on  that  process. 

So  it  is  something  that  we  watch  very  carefully,  because  to  one 
degree  or  another  in  each  of  our  conflicts  it  is  essential  that  we  will 
be  able  to  fight  together,  and  so  our  eye  is  certainly  on  that.  So  far, 
I  do  not  see  any  need  to  raise  any  alarms  with  you  on  that  issue. 

Senator  ROBB.  Thank  you.  The  second  NAS  question  is  we  could 
we  have  reaffirmation  that  that  will  be  fully  funded? 

Secretary  Perry.  What  will  be  fully  funded? 

Senator  Robb.  The  second  new  attack  submarine,  again,  that 
was  conspicuous  by  its  absence,  and  I  acknowledge  the  parochial 
nature  of  that  particular  question,  but  there  is  a  good  deal  of  con- 
cern. 

Secretary  Perry.  We  will  do  the  second  attack  submarine,  and 
we  will  fund  it.  It  is  not  fully  reflected  in  this  budget  because  we 
were  planning  to  fund  it  in  the  year  2000,  and  we  got  a  request 
that  it  instead  come  out  in  the  year  1999,  and  we  did  not  have  the 
funds  in  that  year.  So  it  is  in  the  1999  year  unfunded,  but  we  will 
fund  it  as  necessary. 

John,  do  you  want  to  add  anything  to  that? 

Dr.  Hamre.  No,  sir.  We  did  have  the  resources,  but  not  in  the 
year  1999.  We  felt  that  that  would  have  been  adequate  for  the  in- 
dustrial competitiveness  of  the  second  producer.  It  was  not  judged 
that  that  was  the  case,  and  the  legislation  directed  us  to  put  it  in 
1999,  and  so  we  did  do  that  following  the  authorization  bill. 

Senator  Robb.  I  will  undoubtedly  have  an  opportunity  to  follow 
up  on  that. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  you. 

Chairman  Thurmond.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Senator  Santorum. 

Senator  Santorum.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Secretary,  it  is  good  to  be  with  a  fellow  Butler,  Pennsylvania, 
native,  and  it  is  good  to  have  you  back  with  the  committee.  I  also 
want  to  congratulate  you  as  also  we  are  fellow  alumnus  at  Penn 
State  University. 

Secretary  Perry.  Some  of  the  best  people  come  from  Pennsylva- 
nia. 

Senator  Santorum.  That  is  right.  You  were  given  a  distin- 
guished alumni  award,  so  congratulations  for  that,  from  our  alma 
mater. 

Also,  I  am  glad  to  hear  Greneral  Shalikashvili  say  that  the  $7  bil- 
lion we  added  last  year  was  by  and  large  a  good  add,  that  it  was 
needed,  and  it  is  going  to  be  a  cost  savings,  and  it  will  improve  the 
quality  of  our  force.  I  think  he  referred  to  one  piece  of  hardware 
that  we  were  ordering  that  has  a  big  price  tag  at  the  end,  that 
being  the  B-2,  which  many  of  us  on  this  committee  did  not  sup- 
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port,  and  will  continue  to  oppose  as  an  add  that,  I  agpree  with  you, 
we  cannot  afford. 

I  do  want  to  follow  up  on  Senator  Kempthorne's  questioning, 
though,  because  I  think  when  you  look  at  acquisition  reform  infla- 
tion in  BRAC  as  funding  future  increases  in  the  modernization  ac- 
count, and  we  see  from  several  folks  that  have  testified  what  Admi- 
ral Owens  suggested,  that  we  are  always  in  the  future  talking 
about  increases,  but  when  it  comes  around  to  the  time  to  spend  the 
money  this  year  we  do  not  do  it. 

I  would  suggest  that  we  have  savings  this  year  from  acquisition 
reform  inflation  in  BRAC,  and  we  did  not  spend  it  on  moderniza- 
tion. You  say  we  are  going  to  spend  it  in  the  ftiture,  but  the  oppor- 
tunity to  spend  it  this  year  was  here,  and  we  did  not  spend  it  this 
year.  But  you  are  saying,  well,  next  year  we  will.  That  is,  of  course, 
earring  something  unforseen,  that  either  the  money  is  not  there  or 
we  have  to  spend  it  on  something  else. 

Therefore  it  leads  me  to  question  whether  we  really  are  commit- 
ted to  moving  this  number  back  up  to  a  level  that  I  tnink  everyone 
suggests  that  we  would  like  to  do,  or  if  these  are  either  numbers 
that  are  not  going  to  pan  out,  or  if  the  numbers  do  pan  out  that 
we  will  find  some  other  cause  to  put  the  money  into. 

Secretary  Perry.  Senator  Santorum,  we  did  not  expect  to  get  the 
BRAC  or  the  acquisition  reform  savings  this  year  yet.  Our  best 
hope  was  we  would  be  able  to  get  them  in  1997.  The  data  that  I 
presented  here  today  shows  that  we  should  get  substantial  savings 
in  fiscal  1997  and  belong  in  both  of  those  categories.  In  our  budget 
all  of  that  money  is  essentially  shifted  over  into  the  moderniza- 
tion— all  those  savings  are  shifted  over  into  the  modernization  ac- 
count. 

Even  so  I  want  to  emphasize  we  cannot  state  with  certainty  that 
we  will  have  enough  funds  to  be  able  to  get  that  $60  billion  pro- 
curement. Greneral  Shalikashvili  and  I  are  in  complete  agreement 
that  we  need  that  $60  billion  level  in  the  procurement  funding.  We 
also  agree  it  is  better  to  have  it  sooner  rather  than  later.  The  pro- 

fram  I  presented  shows  a  way  of  getting  to  it  by  the  end  of  the 
ecade.  However,  there  are  uncertainties,  and  I  tried  to  highlight 
in  my  presentation  to  you  what  the  uncertainties  were. 

Senator  Santorum.  My  understanding  is  you  had  some  inflation 
savings  this  year  and  some  other  savings,  and  my  understanding 
was  the  reason  you  did  not  put  that  in  the  modernization  account 
is  because  you  did  not  account  for  increases  in  salary,  is  that  cor- 
rect? 

Secretary  Perry.  We  did  put  the — nearly  all  of  the  inflation  sav- 
ings were  put  in  modernization,  but  they  are  in  the  out-years;  that 
is,  most  of  the  savings  were  in  out  years,  not  in  fiscal  1997. 

Dr.  Hamre.  May  I  speak?  Senator,  may  I  address  it?  We  were 
able — we  had  approximately  $900  million  that  we  were  able  to  put 
into  modernization  in  1997,  of  the  inflation  savings  that  occurred 
at  the  very  end. 

The  procurement  level  is  down,  but  it  is  down  largely  for  three 
reasons.  One,  there  is  about  $2  billion  worth  of  activity  which  sim- 
ply migrated  over  to  R&D.  It  is  exactly  the  same  activity.  It  was 
more  appropriately — this  is  in  the  intelligence  world,  and  so  I  can- 
not discuss  it,  really,  but  there  really  is  not  a  loss  in  the  level  of 
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activity  that  is  underway.  We  simply  relegated  it  to  the  right  ac- 
counts. The  other  was  a  product  of  having  to  pay  for  ongoing  mili- 
tary operations  which  were  not  in  our  budget  in  the  past.  Then  for 
some  personnel-related  costs,  particularly  in  the  Army  where  we 
had  some  assumptions  that  did  not  come  true  in  the  military  per- 
sonnel account. 

For  those  reasons — those  are  the  three  large  reasons  why  it  is 
down  in  fiscal  year  1997  compared  to  our  plan,  but  those  are  also 
the  uncertainties.  They  are  not  there  in  our  future,  which  is  why 
I  think  we  are  going  to  be  able  to  sustain  the  growth  pattern  to 
get  back  up  to  60,  not  as  fast  as  we  would  like. 

General  Shalikashvili.  May  I  comment? 

Senator  Santorum.  Sure. 

General  Shalikashvili.  I  think  while  we  can  never  be  certain 
that  we  will  have  the  money  in  the  out-years  to  reach  our  $60  bil- 
lion target,  I  think  it  is  important  that  we  all  recognize  that  num- 
ber and  that  we  set  that  kind  of  a  nail  on  the  work  toward. 

Senator  Santorum.  Not  to  interrupt,  but  you  set  that  number 
last  year,  too,  and  we  are  not  getting  there.  That  is  the  real  con- 
cern here,  is  just  we  seem  to  be  nailing  the  wall  and  pulling  the 
nail  out  and  putting  it  farther  down  the  wall. 

General  Shalikashvili.  Second,  in  recognition  of  the  need  to  get 
there,  this  budget  in  small  ways  but  important  ways  is  different 
than  previous  ones.  We  have  operations  that  are  now  ongoing  fully 
funded  in  this  budget,  so  it  will  not  erode  the  acquisition  account 
next  time.  We  have  personnel  costs  such  as  pay  raises  fully  in 
there. 

Senator  Santorum.  Can  I  interrupt  you  on  that?  Because  the 
numbers  do  not  seem  to  add  up  as  far  as  the  way  we  have  looked 
at  it.  You  have  a  3  percent  pay  raise  in  fiscal  year  1997,  3.1  in  the 
out-years.  My  understanding  is  that  your  drawdown  is  97  percent 
complete,  but  yet  your  personnel  budget  increases  by  only  1.2  per- 
cent— afber  fiscal  year  1995  by  1.2  percent  in  1998,  1.6  in  1999,  and 
only  2.8  in  the  year  2000. 

Now,  if  you  are  having  increases  in  personnel  costs  at  that  level, 
how  are  you  going  to  afford  a  pay  raise  at  3.1  percent? 

Dr.  Hamre.  I  will  need  to  go  with  your  staff  and  to  show  how 
we  still  have  reductions  in  the  Reserve  components  which  are  fi- 
nanced in  that  appropriation  and  some  other  things.  So  may  I  come 
back  to  you  and  lay  that  out? 

Senator  Santorum.  Sure.  I  would  be  happy  to  see  that. 

Dr.  Hamre.  We  honestly  believe  we  have  nilly  funded  that.  Now, 
we  do  not  have,  of  course,  a  pay  raise  for  civilians  beyond  fiscal 
year  1996.  1997  is  1.2  percent  below  ECI.  So  it  is  not  comparable 
to  the  military  pay  raise.  The  military  pay  raise  is  at  the  legal 
limit  throughout  the  5-year  or  the  6-year  period. 

Secretary  Perry.  Senator  Santorum,  I  might  say  I  believe  this 
may  be  the  first  time  that  a  budget  was  ever  submitted  by  this  ad- 
ministration or  any  administration  that  had  the  full  military  raise 
funded  all  through  the  FYDP.  So  there  is  that  and  the  funding  the 
military  operations  are  crucial  steps  to  making  this  an  honest 
budget,  I  think. 

Senator  Santorum.  I  commend  you  for  that,  and  I  would  be  anx- 
ious to  hear  how  those  numbers  work  out. 
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One  other  question  before  my  time  runs  out.  Mr.  Secretary,  you 
have  testified  many  times  that  SOCOM's  budget  has  the  greatest 
need  for  the  CV-22.  As  you  know,  with  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee bill  last  year  they  recognized  the  problem  in  the  funding  of 
that  program  and  they  ordered  the  Navy  and  you  folks  to  fix  it. 
Can  you  give  us  an  update  as  to  where  we  are  on  that,  and  have 
we  made  any  progress  in  getting  this  very  needed  special  ops  plane 
on  schedule  again? 

Dr.  Hamre.  Senator,  I  will  go  back  and  check  the  numbers,  and 
I  apologize  for  not  having  under  my  belt  the  specifics  on  the  CV- 
22.  I  believe  that  the  program — of  course,  we  fund  the  baseline  V- 
22,  the  platform  on  which  it  is  going  to  ride,  inside  the  Navy  pro- 
curement accounts,  and  the  upgrades  inside  the  Special  Operations 
accounts. 

Senator  Santorum.  My  understanding  is  the  Navy  is  not  moving 
forward  on  the  program. 

Dr.  Hamre.  No,  sir,  we  have  the  first  procurement  for  the  V-22 
in  this  budget,  and  I  think  we  have  financed  40  of  them  over  this 
period.  So  let  me  go  back  and  check  what  we  were  advertising  last 
year,  and  if  I  am  wrong,  I  will  come  back  to  you,  sir. 

Senator  Santorum.  Thank  you. 

Secretary  Perry.  Senator  Santorum,  specifically  there  is  in  this 
budget  not  just  funds  for  R&D  of  the  V-22,  but  the  first  four  V- 
22's  to  be  procured.  That  is  essential  to  moving  forward  on  the  Spe- 
cial Operations  V-22's. 

General  Shalikashvili.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Thurmond.  Senator  Lieberman. 

Senator  Lieberman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Secretary  and  General  Shalikashvili.  I  want  to 
thank  you  for  the  characteristically  strong  and  thoughtful,  and  may 
I  use  the  word  disciplined,  presentation  that  you  have  made  today. 
It  seems  to  me  these  characteristics,  as  I  watch  the  two  of  you,  had 
the  privilege  to  watch  the  two  of  you,  not  only  were  superb  in  ad- 
ministering and  managing  the  defense  effort  apparatus  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  but  also  are  very  helpful  toward  our  relations  towards 
our  allies  and  those  who  are  not  our  allies.  I  thank  you  for  all  the 
ways  in  which  you  bring  your  superb  personal  abilities  to  bear  on 
behalf  of  our  country. 

Secretary  Perry.  Thank  you.  Senator  Lieberman. 

Senator  Lieberman.  I  would  like  to  talk  about  recent  events  in 
the  Middle  East,  and  support  all  of  the  comments  of  those  in  the 
committee  who  have  spoken  before  about  this,  and  I  would  just 
make  two  additional  points,  one  suggested  by  Senator  Kennedy,  I 
believe,  which  is  obviously,  the  scenes  we  have  seen  in  Israel  are 
heartbreaking,  both  in  terms  of  the  loss  of  life  of  not  only  civilians 
but  children,  but  they  are  heartbreaking  in  terms  of  the  extent  to 
which  they  truly  put  in  jeopardy  the  peace  process  that  has  been 
one  of  the  great  accomplishments  of  statecraft  in  recent  years. 

But  beyond  that,  I  think  we  have  also  come  to  understand  from 
a  national  security  point  of  view  that  we  are  all  potential  victims 
of  terrorism,  regardless  of  where  we  live  on  the  globe.  We  used  to 
feel  immune  from  this.  The  citizens  who  went  into  that  Federal 
building  in  Oklahoma  City  and  people  working  in  the  offices  of  the 
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World  Trade  Center,  the  people  in  downtown  London,  anyone  af- 
fected by  terrorism,  is  in  this  together. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  defend  in  conventional  terms  against  some- 
body insane  enough  to  attach  explosives  to  themselves  and  heart- 
less enough  to  do  so  in  the  middle  of  a  downtown  area.  But  we 
have  got  to  figure  out,  to  the  best  extent  we  can,  better  ways  to 
protect  people,  lay  people,  citizens  around  the  world,  from  these 
madmen. 

The  second  point,  very  briefly,  is  in  addition  to  the  assistance 
that  Secretary  Perry  spoke  to  earlier  to  the  Israeli  defense  forces, 
it  seems  to  me  that  the  people  who  have  the  most  to  lose  from  this 
wave  of  terror  are  the  Palestinians.  This  wave  of  terror  will  destroy 
the  political  consensus  in  Israel  in  favor  of  the  peace  process.  I  be- 
lieve, and  public  opinion  polls  validate  this,  that  the  great  majority 
of  Palestinians  are  as  opposed  to  the  attacks  of  terrorists. 

This  may  seem  a  strange  term  to  take,  but  frankly,  if  anyone 
needs  help  needs  help  now  in  proving  that  he  can  deal  with  terror- 
ism and  be  a  very  forceful  leader  in  stopping  this  terrorism,  it  is 
Chairman  Arafat,  because  his  own  leadership  and  the  dreams  of 
his  people  for  a  better  life  are  at  stake. 

I  do  not  really  need  an  answer  to  that.  I  will  just  move  on. 

There  is  a  chart  in  those  you  present  to  us  about  defense  as  a 
share  of  GDP,  and  it  shows  that  as  we  go  along  we  continually  go 
down.  The  chart  begins  with  1950  levels  that  are  below  the  pre-Ko- 
rean  War  period.  In  fact,  I  have  seen  other  charts  that  show  that 
we  are  now  at  a  smaller  percentage  of  spending  on  defense  as  a 
percentage  of  GDP  than  we  have  been  since  before  Pearl  Harbor. 

In  this  regard,  while  we  are  focusing  on  this  particular  defense 
budget,  there  is  another,  larger  discussion  going  on  in  the  Capitol 
about  achieving  a  balanced  budget.  One  thing  that  has  jumped  out 
at  me  in  these  discussions  are  the  extraordinary  cuts  that  are 
being  asked  of  so-called  discretionary  spending,  which  includes  de- 
fense and  nondefense,  a  lot  of  that  because  we  are  unwilling  to 
tackle  the  truly  mushroom  expenses  of  the  so-called  entitlements. 
I  think  that  if  even  the  best — that  is  to  say,  the  least  severe  of  the 
balanced  budget  proposals  that  I  have  seen  is  adopted,  it  will  be 
impossible  for  you  to  carry  out  the  future  year  defense  program 
that  you  have  outlined  for  us  today.  I  wonder  if  you  have  analyzed 
those  balanced  budget  proposals  in  relationship  to  what  your  own 
multiyear  program  hopes  are,  and  if  you  have  not,  I  would  be  glad 
to  receive  your  answer  in  writing. 

Secretary  Perry.  We  have,  and  can  give  you  a  quick  answer  to 
it  now,  and  then  perhaps  more  for  the  record.  I  am  going  to  ask 
Mr.  Hamre  to  answer. 

Dr.  Hamre.  May  I  first  put  a  few  facts  on  the  table,  which  I 
think  are  important  here.  The  President's  budget  that  was  submit- 
ted, and  will  be  coming  out  in  various  elements,  this  is  about  the 
first  piece  coming  out,  does  reach  a  balance  by  the  year  2002, 
There  are  very  deep  cuts  in  discretionary  spending,  $297  billion  of 
cuts  in  discretionary  spending  over  this  period.  But  the  defense 
portion  of  these  reductions  were  already  reflected  in  DOD  plans. 
Indeed,  the  President,  allowed  DOD  to  keep  all  but  $16  billion  of 
a  projected  $46  billion  in  inflation  savings  for  fiscal  years  1997- 
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2002.  So  this  year's  budget  supports  an  addition  of  $30  billion  in 
defense  programs  for  fiscal  years  1997-2002. 

Obviously,  lots  of  people  on  Congress  have  to  agree  on  all  those 
reductions,  and  we  are  concerned,  obviously,  that  if  the  top  is  con- 
sidered fixed  and  that  discretionary  is  its  own  element  and  there 
are  tradeoffs  inside  of  it,  that  if  there  is  not  an  agreement  on  the 
reductions  that  occur  in  the  other  accounts  it  will  put  a  lot  of  pres- 
sure on  the  defense  program  in  the  out-years.  The  President  was 
very  firm  in  giving  us  the  funding,  and  has  favored  disproportion- 
ately defense  spending  during  this  5-year  plan.  But  obviously,  he 
has  to  get  concurrence  from  the  Congress  for  that. 

Now,  as  to  balanced  budget  procedures,  we,  as  we  testified  last 
year,  are  nervous  as  a  department  about  mechanistic  balanced 
budget  amendments.  The  reason  is  we  are  the  only  department  in 
the  Federal  Government  that  has  to  forecast  with  accuracy  4  and 
5  years  into  the  future  inflation  rates.  If  an  inflation  rate  changes 
by  just  1  percentage  point,  which  is  what  happened  to  us  this  year, 
in  this  case  it  was  favoraole  and  it  was  a  $47  billion  impact.  Had 
it  been  adverse  and  there  been  a  balanced  budget  amendment  we 
would  have  had  to  have  cut  out  $47  billion  at  the  last  minute.  We 
really  need  the  flexibility  to  realign  our  program  year  to  year. 

Senator  Lieberman.  I  appreciate  that  answer,  and  I  want  to  con- 
tinue to  work  with  you  on  it,  and  I  mean  to  the  extent  that  you 
can  give  voice  to  this  concern. 

As  we  go  forward  pressed  for  resources  there  have  been  discus- 
sions here  about  different  areas  which  might  be  brought  down,  in- 
cluding the  force  structure  and  some  reference  to  infrastructure. 
Let  me  ask  you  to  address  the  possibility  of  additional  cuts  in  two 
areas,  one  tnat  is  perhaps  less  controversial  than  the  other.  The 
first  is  the  extent  to  which  some  of  the  functions  that  are  now  per- 
formed by  the  Department  of  Defense  can  be  privatized. 

The  second  is,  and  this  is  one  that  I  approach  with  trepidation, 
you  point  in  your  charts,  Mr.  Secretary,  to  the  fact  that  we  are 
going  to  have  a  net  saving  of  $17.8  billion  as  a  result  of  the  BRAC 
procedure.  With  those  kinds  of  numbers,  let  me  ask  you  whether 
you  think  it  is  in  our  national  interest  to  tool  up  the  BRAC  proce- 
dure again.  In  other  words,  is  there  more  infrastructure — I  am 
going  to  leave  before  you  answer — is  there  more  infrastructure  that 
we  ought  to  look  at  with  the  independent  review  that  the  BRAC 
process  can  provide? 

Secretary  Perry.  There  is  more  defense  infrastructure  that  could 
be  taken  out  which  would  lead  to  some  significant  additional  sav- 
ings and  which  would  not  be  an  adverse  effect  on  our  combat  capa- 
bility. It  would  be  extremely  painful  to  take  that  out.  You  can 
iudge  better  than  I  whether  the  body  politic  is  up  to  making  that 
kind  of  a  painful  judgement.  But  I  can  tell  you,  this  last  round  of 
BRAC  was  about  as  painful  as  anything  I  have  gone  through,  and 
each  of  the  congressional  delegations  that  were  affected  by  that 
BRAC  found  that  to  be  the  case,  also. 

The  BRAC  legislation  was  exceedingly  effective.  We  could  not 
have  done  this  drawdown  without  it.  We  got  most  of  the  infrastruc- 
ture out  that  we  needed,  but  I  have  to  tell  you  quite  candidly  that 
there  is  still  some  more  that  could  be  taken  out  if  we  had  an  addi- 
tional round  of  BRAC.  However,  it  would  be  painful. 
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General  Shalikashvili.  Senator  Lieberman,  may  I  comment  on 
that  also?  If  we  are  really  serious  that  within  the  top  line  we  have 
to  get  the  savings  to  get  to  this  $60  billion  procurement  account, 
and  if  you  look  at  how  we  have  reduced  the  force  and  how  much 
less  we  have  reduced  the  infrastructure,  then  the  only  conclusion 
you  can  come  to  is  that,  as  painful  as  it  is  going  to  be,  we  owe  it 
to  the  defense  of  the  Nation  that  we  do  not  set  that  aside,  but  that 
at  the  appropriate  time  we  take  up  further  reductions  in  infra- 
structure. I  just  believe  that  firmly. 

Senator  Lieberman.  My  time  is  up.  I  agree  with  vou.  To  para- 
phrase a  much  used  term,  Mr.  Secretary  and  General,  with  regard 
to  the  BRAG  procedure,  I  felt  your  pain.  Maybe  we  need  more  of 
it. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Thurmond.  Senator  Smith. 

Senator  Smith.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Good  morning,  Mr.  Secretary,  General  Shalikashvili,  Dr.  Hamre. 
I  have  sat  through  all  of  the  questioning  this  morning,  gentlemen, 
and  on  a  bipartisan  basis  and  also  probably  looking  at  the  two 
poles  of  the  political  spectrum,  we  have  heard  concerns  expressed 
here  in  the  questions  to  you  about  the  procurement  issue.  You  also 
have  the  statements  which  were  alluded  to  by  your  former  Vice 
Chairman,  General,  Admiral  Owens.  It  would  just  seem  to  me  that 
given  the  concerns  expressed  here  that  you  may  want  to  reevaluate 
or  reassess  your  program  here  regarding  procurement  and  mod- 
ernization because,  it  just  seems  to  me,  I  am  not  sure  that  every- 
body could  be  wrong  here. 

Let  me  just  put  it  this  way:  If  you  assume  that  in  2002  there  will 
be  a  balanced  budget  of  some  form,  and  that  may  not  be  the  case 
but  that  is  certainly  where  we  are  headed,  that  even  compounds  it. 
I  mean,  how  you  can  justify  saying  that  with  putting  all  of  this 
modernization,  all  of  this  procurement  out  at  the  end  near  that 
marker  does  not  make  a  lot  of  sense  to  me.  Furthermore,  I  do  not 
think  it  makes  a  lot  of  sense  to  a  lot  of  others  who  have  questioned 
you  this  morning,  including,  and  also  in  addition.  Admiral  Owens 
nimself.  Therefore,  I  think  you  ought  to  listen. 

I  mean,  I  think  these  are  questions  that  are  of  genuine  concern 
here,  and  I  would  just  put  it  this  way — let  me  just  use  one  exam- 
ple, General  Shalikashvili,  and  ask  you  to  respond  to  it.  I  think  it 
is  a  train  wreck  on  the  way  to  happen.  That  is  an  over-used  term 
around  here,  but  just  using  Navy  ship-building  and  conversion  ac- 
coimts,  we  are  gomg  to  triple  those  by  the  year  2002,  according  to 
your  budget.  Yet  we  are  supposed  to  bring  the  Federal  budget  into 
balance  in  2002.  Can  you  do  that? 

General  Shalikashvili.  I  think  that  if  we  are  able  to  keep  the 
top  line,  and  if  we  are  able  to  do  the  things  that  I  mentioned  in 
addition  to  BRAC  savings  and  acquisition  reform  savings,  but  use 
Admiral  Owens'  thoughts  on  reducing  systems  that  do  not  give  us 
the  full  capability  for  the  dollar,  to  eliminate  unnecessary 
redundancies,  I  believe  that  within  that  existing  top  line  we  can  do 
what  this  budget  sets  out  to  do. 

But  the  big  question  to  me  is  whether  we  can  keep  the  top  line, 
and  you  are  in  a  better  position  to  know  that.  Senator  Smith,  than 
I  am. 
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Senator  Smith.  Well,  regarding  the  top  line,  if  you  look  at  the 
chart  which  vou  presented  us,  defense  as  a  share  of  Federal  out- 
lays, going  all  the  way  down  to  15.1,  which  now  means  that  inter- 
est on  the  debt  is  now  higher  than  what  we  spend  on  defense,  in 
1960,  the  last  year  of  the  Eisenhower  administration,  it  was  57 
percent  of  Federal  outlays.  In  the  Kennedy  years  it  was  47  percent, 
and  now  it  is  15.  This  is  not  all  your  fault,  of  course,  and  I  do  not 
mean  to  imply  that  it  is.  But  let  me  just  ask  you  this:  In  your 
mind,  is  there  a  floor  as  to  how  low  that  should  go  in  terms  of  Fed- 
eral outlays  for  defense?  Is  it  10  percent?  5?  What  is  the  floor,  Mr. 
Secretary? 

Secretary  Perry.  Senator  Smith,  I  think  I  do  not  look  at  the  floor 
so  much  as  a  percentage  of  outlays  as  I  do — I  mean,  as  a  percent- 
age of  the  GDP  or  percentage  of  Federal  budget  as  I  do  the  floor 
to  meet  the  needs  we  have  specified  here.  Also,  I  think  we  need  to 
be  able  to  hold  the  defense  budget  at  the  levels  which  are  projected 
here  and  that  I  projected  in  the  out-years  of  the  budget.  That  al- 
lows us,  then,  to  have  a  $60  billion  a  year  procurement  budget, 
which  I  believe  and  General  Shalikashvili  believes  is  necessary  to 
maintain  our  capability. 

Now,  I  have  alwavs  dealt  above  board  with  this  committee,  and 
let  me  iust  repeat  what  I  said  are  the  uncertainties  about  that.  The 
$60  billion  is  necessary.  This  budget  gets  there  by  the  year  2001. 
Getting  there  sooner  would  be  better,  without  question.  But  I  am 
not  so  much  concerned  about  that  than  I  am  that  we  do  not  get 
there  at  all.  Achieving  that,  getting  there  by  the  year  2001,  does 
assume  that  we  can  maintain  the  defense  department  top-line  pro- 
jected. 

The  biggest  threat  to  that,  I  think,  is  inflation  vagaries.  I  have 
nothing  I  can  do  to  control  that,  I  can  only  try  to  cope  with  it,  if 
they  occur.  It  also  hinges  on  being  able  to  get  the  BRAG  results 
which  we  project,  and  the  acquisition  reform,  which  I  am  not  cer- 
tain of  but  I  have  a  higher  confidence  of  now  than  I  did  a  year  ago. 

Those  uncertainties  are  real,  and  I  just  have  to  lay  them  out  for 
you. 

Senator  Smith.  Also,  more  Bosnias,  God  forbid,  or  other  regional 
conflicts  could  also  impact. 

Secretary  Perry.  A  true  contingency,  unplanned  military  oper- 
ation, would  add  to  that. 

Senator  Smith.  Let  me  just  move  to  another  area  quickly:  A 
source  of  great  contention  is  the  fact  that  you  are  withholding  the 
release  of  tens  of  millions  of  dollars  in  congressional  priorities, 
items  that  have  been  authorized  and  appropriated  both,  by  the 
Congress.  The  challenge  is,  and  the  feeling,  I  guess  among  many 
of  us,  is  that  those  dollars  are  being  held  up  to  fund  the  Bosnia 
operation. 

I  guess  my  concern  is  that  when  you  come  in  and  you  offer  re- 
programming  and  you  are  looking  at  the  spending  priorities,  these 
are  items  that  the  Congress  disagreed  with  the  administration  on, 
and  some  of  those  programs  are  authorized  and  appropriated  at  the 
request  of  members  of  the  Democratic  Party,  as  well  as  Republican 
Party.  So  I  do  not  think  it  is  a  partisan  matter. 

Are  you  planning  to  release  these  fiinds,  or  is  this  going  to  be 
a  confrontation  between  the  Congress  and  the  White  House? 
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Secretary  Perry.  We  will  certainly  try  to  avoid  a  confrontation, 
but  let  me  ask  our  comptroller,  who  is  often  cast  as  the  villain  in 
this,  just  what  he  is  planning  to  do. 

Dr.  Hamre.  Sir,  may  I  first  say  if  there  is  a  feeling  in  this  area, 
it  is  mine,  because  I  am  trying  to  cope  with  all  of  the  various  prob- 
lems. There  is  no  direction  for  us  to  try  to  use  congressional  inter- 
est items  or  anything  of  the  sort  to  pay  for  Bosnia.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  we  are  trying  to  avoid  that. 

May  I  go  through,  just  very  briefly,  sir — ^first  of  all,  let  me  say 
thank  you  to  this  committee  for  being  the  first  committee  to  act  on 
the  Bosnia  reprogramming  we  sent  up.  It  was  first  and  you  fully 
approved  it,  and  we  could  not  be  anywhere  without  it.  Also,  it  was 
extremely  helpful,  and  we  thank  you  for  that. 

What  is  still  remaining  is  about  $600  million  that  we  have  to  try 
to  finance  for  the  remaining  Bosnia  cost  and  other  unfunded  oper- 
ations in  fiscal  year  1996.  The  dilemma  that  I  have  is  that  there 
are,  quote,  theoretical  inflation  savings  that  are  available  for  this. 
The  inflation  rate  is  down  a  total  savings  of  about  $3  billion.  We 
would  like  to  be  able  to  use  that,  but  frankly,  inflation  savings 
from  a  top-down  exercise  do  not  look  inflation  savings  to  a  program 
manager.  To  them,  it  is  cutting  their  program. 

Senator  Smith.  Excuse  me  for  interrupting,  but  my  time  is  just 
about  up. 

Dr.  Hamre.  Please,  sir.  I  apologize,  sir. 

Senator  Smith.  I  just  wanted  to  focus  on  and  see  if  you  could  re- 
spond quickly  to  two  areas.  One  is  the  antisubmarine  warfare  area. 
I  was  pressed  pretty  hard  to  support  the  Seawolf,  and  ultimately 
I  did,  but  on  the  condition  that  there  would  be  a  little  bit  more  at- 
tention to  the  antisubmarine  warfare  programs.  We  are  not  releas- 
ing funds  in  that  area;  specifically,  the  ATD-111  and  the  paramet- 
ric dipping  sonar — neither  one  of  those  have  been  addressed — and 
also  in  the  area  of  electronic  warfare.  The  Department  plans  to 
eliminate  the  EF-111  fleet,  but  there  has  been  little  investment  in 
improving  the  capability  of  the  EA-6B.  So  I  am  concerned  about 
that,  and  if  we  do  not  get  time  to  respond  to  them  in  detail  here, 
I  would  appreciate  some  response  to  that  for  the  record. 

Dr.  Hamre.  Sir,  I  promise  on  those  items  I  will  get  back  to  you 
this  afternoon.  I  promise  you  a  response  this  afternoon  as  to  what 
our  plans  are.  Also,  I  will  have  to  consult  with  the  Air  Force  and 
the  Navy  to  look  into  that. 

We  made  it  very  explicit  to  the  services  that  we  will  not  decre- 
ment congressional  interest  items  more  than  a  pro  rata  share  as 
we  are  going  through  this  process,  and  I  pledge  to  you  I  will  get 
back  to  you. 

Senator  Smith.  What  about  the  Joint  Tactical  Airborne  Elec- 
tronic Warfare  Study  that  Congress  has  been  waiting  for  for  a  cou- 
ple of  years,  which  is  being  held  up?  Does  anybody  have  any  infor- 
mation on  that? 

Dr.  Hamre.  Sir,  this  is  a  study  that  has  progressed  slower  than 
our  budget  requirements  to  accommodate  changes,  and  I  will  go 
back.  I  do  not  know  where  it  stands  right  now.  I  remember  a  year 
ago  we  intended  to  have  it  out  to  help  illuminate  the  issue  of  the 
EF-111   versus   the   A-6B   in   our  investment  plan.   We   have   a 
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stronger  EA-6B  investment  plan  this  year,  and  I  will  lay  that  out 
in  a  document  to  you  this  afternoon. 

We  have  to  proceed  with  that  as  soon  as  we  can.  We  actually 
added  funds  for  it  in  the  end  game  because  we  had  additional  re- 
sources. 

Senator  Smith.  Thank  you. 

Chairman  Thurmond.  Senator  Levin. 

Senator  Levin.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  Let  me  add  my  wel- 
come to  our  witnesses  and  add  my  thanks,  as  well,  for  the  very 
competent  and  very  solid  way  in  which  the  Defense  Department  is 
being  managed  and  is  being  administered.  I  think  your  presen- 
tation here  today  was  reflective  of  that  solidity,  and  it  has  pro- 
duced a  very  high  level  of  confidence,  both  here  in  the  Congress 
and  with  the  public,  even  more  important. 

I  also  want  to  add  my  voice  to  those  who  have  asked  you  about 
the  growth  of  terrorism,  and  that  being  almost  the  substitute,  the 
follow-on,  to  the  Cold  War  as  being  the  major  threat  to  the  security 
of  this  Nation,  and  I  will  not  go  into  it  beyond  what  other  Senators 
already  have,  Mr.  Secretary,  other  than  to  ask  you  whether  or  not 
after  you  have  reviewed  the  steps  which  can  be  taken  to  give  great- 
er support  to  Israel  in  her  fight  against  terrorists,  whether  you 
would  then  report  to  this  committee  and  give  us  a  report  as  to 
what  specific  actions  the  Defense  Department  will  take  to  bolster 
that  effort. 

Secretary  Perry.  I  would  be  happy  to  do  that,  Senator  Levin. 

Senator  Levtn.  First  I  want  to  ask  you  about  Korea.  Last  year 
you  described  the  situation  in  North  Korea  with  the  so-called 
agreed  fi"amework  that  fi"oze  North  Korea's  nuclear  weapons  pro- 
gram, and  explained  that  by  freezing  the  program  that  we  pre- 
vented North  Korea  from  producing  plutonium  for  weapons  and 
from  producing  the  weapons  themselves.  Has  North  Korea  kept  its 
nuclear  weapons  program  frozen? 

Secretary  Perry.  Yes. 

Senator  Levin.  If  we  had  not  entered  into  that  agreed  frame- 
work, where  would  North  Korea's  nuclear  program  be  today,  and 
where  could  it  be,  say,  in  3  years? 

Secretary  Perry.  Had  we  not  entered  that  program,  we  believe 
that  they  would  have,  first  of  all,  taken  the  material  from  their  re- 
actor, the  spent  fuel  from  their  reactor,  and — reprocess  it  to  get 
enough  plutonium  to  make  perhaps  four  or  five  or  six  bombs,  and 
quite  possibly  they  would  have  those  bombs  now;  and  that,  second, 
they  were  constructing  other  reactors  which,  when  they  were  com- 
pleted, would  give  them  the  ability  to  get  reactor  fuel  capable  of 
making  perhaps  10  to  12  bombs  a  year.  All  of  those  programs  have 
been  stopped.  There  is  no  such  fuel  being  processed  or  generated 
today. 

Senator  Levin.  I  take  it  that  that  clearly  is  in  our  security  inter- 
est in  a  very  major  way? 

Secretary  Perry.  This  was,  to  me,  a  fundamental  issue.  We  were 
prepared  to  take  ven^  substantial  actions  that  actually  raised  the 
risk  of  conflict  in  order  to  stop  that  program.  We  were  able  to  do 
it  through  diplomacy,  and  we  did  not  have  to  take  those  other  ac- 
tions, and  this  has  been  a  matter  of  great  significance. 
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Senator  Levin.  Relative  to  a  subject  which  has,  I  think,  been 
touched  upon  this  morning,  but  that  is  ballistic  missile  defense.  Is 
it  true,  Mr.  Secretary,  that  our  intelligence  community  believes 
that  there  will  be  no  new  nation — in  other  words,  no  nation  beyond 
Russia  and  China — in  the  next  15  years  which  is  expected  to  de- 
velop a  ballistic  missile  capable  of  reaching  the  continental  United 
States? 

Secretary  Perry.  Senator  Levin,  that  is  an  estimate  of  the  intel- 
ligence community,  but  there  are  qualifications  on  that  estimate. 
That  could  be  foreshortened  if  any  of  those  nations,  obviously,  were 
able  to  get  direct  assistance  from  countries  that  already  have,  ei- 
ther sending  them  missiles,  selling  them  the  missiles,  or  giving 
them  important  component  or  technology  assistance.  So  I  would 
put  that  important  qualification.  That  could  be  foreshortened  if  one 
of  the  nations  that  presently  has  this  capability  were  to  assist 
these  other  nations. 

Senator  Levin.  OK,  with  that  qualification,  and  that  is  included 
in  your  program  for  ballistic  missile  defense,  both  theater  and  na- 
tional missile  defense,  do  you  believe  that  your  plan  gives  the  Unit- 
ed States  sufficient  time  to  deploy  a  national  missile  defense  sys- 
tem should  a  threat  actually  materialize? 

Secretary  Perry.  I  believe  it  does  give  us  enough  time.  I  think 
even  more  importantly  that  if  a  threat  materializes  at  some  time 
in  the  future,  I  would  like  to  be  able  to  use  the  best  technology 
then  available  to  respond  to  that  threat,  and  not  the  technology 
which  we  are  proceeding  on  today.  We  may  come  to  a  different  so- 
lution to  the  problem  3  or  4  or  5  years  from  now,  than  we  would 
if  we  committed  to  a  design  today. 

Senator  Levin.  Am  I  correct  in  understanding  that  the  two  fast- 
track  theater  missile  defense  programs,  PAC-3  and  the  Navy's 
lower  tier,  are  now  being  pursued  as  quickly  as  reasonably  pos- 
sible? 

Secretary  Perry.  Yes,  they  are,  Senator  Levin.  My  program  man- 
agers at  least  tell  me  that — first  of  all,  told  me  that  they  were  not 
proceeding  at  that  rate,  they  needed  additional  funds;  we  provided 
them  the  additional  funds  in  this  budget;  and  we  expect,  then,  that 
we  are  going  to  get  those  systems  deployed  as  soon  as  reasonable 
feasible. 

Senator  Levin.  If  we  were  to  push  those  programs  any  faster, 
could  it  cause  problems  for  those  programs? 

Secretary  Perry.  That  is  always  a  possibility. 

Senator  Levin.  General  Shalikashvili,  you  were  not  here  when  I 
extended  a  compliment  to  you  and  to  the  Secretary  and  the  De- 
fense Department  for  the  superb  way  in  which  you  are  managing 
the  Department  and  all  components  of  it  that  are  under  your  par- 
ticular supervision.  I  iust  want  to  make  sure  that  you  know  that 
there  is  a  general  feeling,  I  believe,  in  the  Congress  on  the  com- 
petence and  solidity  with  which  you  and  the  Secretary  are  function- 
ing. I  want  to  extend  that  to  you. 

General  Shalikashvili.  Thank  you  very  much,  sir. 

Senator  Levin.  On  Bosnia,  do  you  ana  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
believe  that  it  is  essential  that  the  humanitarian  tasks  be  pursued 
aggressively  and  be  completed  swiftly  by  the  international  commu- 
nity in  order  to  prevent  Bosnia  from  deteriorating  into  war  again 
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when  the  NATO  IFOR  leaves?  In  other  words,  even  though  that  is 
not  your  particular  responsibility,  do  you  support  the  humanitarian 
effort  as  a  way  of  making  certain  that  your  efforts  are  not  frus- 
trated upon  your  departure? 

General  Shalikashviu.  I  think  all  of  the  civilian  efforts — recon- 
struction, humanitarian  assistance,  refugee  return,  elections — all  of 
these  must  be  pursued  very  vigorously  if,  in  fact,  we  want  to  have 
a  condition  where  people  do  not  wish  to  return  to  fighting  because 
they  have  seen  a  better  life.  So,  I  think  it  has  a  direct  bearing  on 
the  safety  of  our  troops,  and  it  has  a  direct  bearing  on  whether  at 
the  end  of  it  there  in  fact  is  going  to  be  peace  or  whether  people 
will  be  tempted  to  return  back  to  fighting. 

Senator  Levin.  My  time  is  up.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Thurmond.  Senator  Inhofe. 

Senator  Inhofe.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  Because  of  the  ques- 
tions that  were  asked  by  Senator  Smith,  mine  will  be  much  shorter 
than  it  was.  I  was  going  to  get  into  some  of  the  overall  funding, 
as  well  as  I  think  it  needs  to  be  cleared  up  when  people  talk  about 
the  percentage  of  GDP  or  the  percentage  of  the  overall  budget  and 
go  back  to  1961  or  back  to  Kennedy  when  it  was  50  percent.  I  do 
not  think  anyone  is  saying  that  that  should  be  the  indicator  as  to 
what  we  should  do  in  setting  a  budget.  But  to  me  it  is  an  indicator 
that  the  priority  is  not  where  it  was  at  one  time.  This  is  something 
that  has  concerned  me. 

I  know  that  the  B-2  has  taken  a  bunch  of  hits,  I  understand, 
when  I  was  gone  and  I  heard,  of  course,  the  Senator  from  Maine 
talking  about  the  remaining  400  and  some  million  that  is  in  that 
pTOgram.  I  would  like  to  at  least  have  you  aware  that  there  are 
several  of  us  up  here  who  do  not  agree  with  that,  who  have  looked 
at  the  study  that  says  that  we  could  be  comfortable  using  the  B- 
52  until  the  year  2030,  and  that  many  of  us  do  not  agree  with  that, 
as  well  as  the  comments  that  have  been  made  concerning  the  Na- 
tional Missile  Defense  System. 

I  would,  though,  like  to  say  something,  since  it  was  brought  up 
by  Senator  Levin,  about  the  National  Intelligence  Estimate,  be- 
cause when  I  read  that  it  read  to  me,  Mr.  Secretary,  very  much 
like  the  one  a  year  ago  that  said  perhaps  5  years  from  now,  now 
we  are  talking  about  15  years,  and,  one  of  them — to  me,  one  of 
them  has  to  be  wrong.  Do  you  believe  that  last  year's  National  In- 
telligence Estimate  is  inconsistent  with  this  year's? 

Secretary  Perry.  I  think  I  would  have  to  look  very  closely  at  the 
language  and  the  qualifications  on  each  of  them,  but  to  make  clear 
what  my  position  on  it  is,  15  years  is  the  time  it  would  take  for 
these  nations  to  develop  an  ICBM  capability  with  an  internal  ef- 
fort. I  think  the  possibility  of  getting  assistance  from  outside  coun- 
tries is  a  very  real  possibility,  and  that  could  shorten  it,  and  I 
think  that  has  to  be  taken  very  seriously  into  account.  It  is  not  a 
remote  option. 

Senator  Inhofe.  Well,  I  certainly  agree  with  that.  I  mean,  the 
technology  is  for  sale.  I  think  we  all  know  that.  The  capability,  as — 
you  have  heard  us  quote  James  Woolsey  many  times,  so  I  will  not 
do  it  again,  but  certainly  there  are  people  who  are  knowledgeable 
people  who  feel  that  the  threat  is  much  more  immediate  than  that. 
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For  one  member  of  this  committee  I  do  not  think  that  the  3  and 
3  year  approach  that  we  are  taking  is  adequate. 

Let  me  ask  you  just  kind  of  a  yes  or  no  question:  Do  all  of  you 
agree  that  the  recommendations  of  the  BRAC  committee  in  their 
report  is  one  that  you  would  want  to  adhere  to  to  try  to  accommo- 
date all  of  the  savings  that  all  the  effort  that  went  mto  producing 
that  report? 

Secretary  Perry.  We  will  comply  with  the  BRAC  report,  and  we 
are  happy  to  harvest  the  savings  tnat  will  come  from  that. 

Senator  Inhofe.  There  is  another  effort  in  order  to  save  some 
money,  and  perhaps  Dr.  Hamre  would  be  the  best  one  to  answer 
this,  and  that  is  in  the  DFAS  system,  of  course,  we  are  concerned 
in  Oklahoma,  as  you  well  know,  that  we  are  anticipating  that  con- 
solidation and  getting  on  with  it.  Initially,  that  was  going  to  be  in 
fiscal  year  1997,  and  that  has  now  been  delayed  to  when? 

Dr.  Hamre.  Sir,  I  think  you  are  referring  to  the  conversion  of  the 
facility  that  we  plan  to  move  into.  We  have  opened  up,  as  you  know 
because  you  were  at  the  ceremony,  we  have  opened  up  the  oper- 
ation in  Fort  Sill,  and  we  are  excited  to  be  there.  It  is  going  to  be 
one  of  the  20  locations.  We  are  collapsing  300  into  these  20.  We 
had  planned  on  doing  the  renovation  earlier  in  our  MILCON  budg- 
et. Frankly,  we  just  could  not  stretch  it  enough.  It  is  one  of  the 
more  expensive  conversions  because  it  is  the  old  hospital,  I  think 
it  is  like  $12  million,  and  right  now  we  are  scheduled  to  do  that 
in  1999. 

We  had  to  put  in  the  first  sequence  those  that  had  small  modest 
amounts  of  military  construction,  so  they  are  using,  frankly,  the 
1997  and  1998  dollars.  But  it  is  in  our  program,  we  do  want  to  do 
it,  we  are  anxious  to  get  on  with  it,  we  would  like  to  get  that  ren- 
ovation as  soon  as  possible. 

Senator  Inhofe.  In  the  event  the  dollars  were  to  be  freed  up,  and 
we  know  this  happens,  this  is  a  moving  target,  would  you  make 
recommendations  that  that  go  back  closer  to  tne  original  schedule? 

Dr.  Hamre.  Sir,  we  would  like  it  as  soon  as  we  can.  It  is  in  our 

f>lan.  It  is  a  priority  for  us  to  do  it.  The  sooner  we  can  get  into  our 
ong-term  situation,  the  faster  we  will  realize  the  savings  that  we 
have  from  consolidation. 

Senator  Inhofe.  Thank  you,  Dr.  Hamre. 

Mr.  Secretary,  during  your  opening  statement  I  wrote  down  the 
way  you  worded  this,  you  talked  about  the  change  in  the  geo- 
political front.  A  lot  of  us  are  concerned  that  on  arms  reduction 
that  we  are  putting  too  much  faith  in  Russia  in  this  case.  Would 
you  not  say  that  the  elections  that  took  place  in  December  of  the 
Dumas  that  gave — I  think  the  communists  took  157  seats,  along 
with  the  Nationalists  splitting  it  about  even  with  the  third  party. 
Would  you  consider  this  to  be  a  change  in  the  geopolitical  front? 

Secretary  Perry.  This  subject  of  our  relations  with  Russia  is 
something  I  spend  a  lot  of  time  and  think  a  lot  about,  and  put  a 
lot  of  energy  on.  I  do  not  believe  we  are  proceeding  on  faith.  Any- 
thing can  happen  in  Russia.  Our  policy  is  quite  pragmatic,  and  it 
has  two  components  to  it. 

First,  we  try  to  influence  what  is  happening  in  Russia.  We  can- 
not control  it,  but  we  can  influence  it,  and  we  try  to  do  that.  Our 
influencing  them  to  join  us  in  Bosnia  was  one  sucn  incident  of  sue- 
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cess.  But  second,  to  be  prepared  for  a  negative  outcome  if  it  hap- 
pens there,  and  that  is  the  ^eopohtical  change  I  was  talking  about. 
If  there  were  a  truly  negative  development  there,  which  f  do  not 
believe  has  happened  yet,  even  with  the  December  elections,  that 
is  an  indicator  that  things  could  go  wrong  in  the  future,  but  I  do 
not  believe  it  has  happened  yet. 

I  watch  it  with  great  concern.  It  has  a  profound  effect  on  the  fu- 
ture security  of  the  United  States,  and  so  we  should  be  doing  ev- 
erything we  can  to  influence  it  in  a  positive  direction.  But,  for  ex- 
ample, we  cannot  start  to  move  forward  on  START  II  with  the 
present  situation  in  Russia.  We  cannot  assume  on  faith  that  they 
are  going  to  pass  that  START  II  and  start  making  those  reduc- 
tions. We  have  to  see  what  happens  in  the  Duma,  and  then  not 
only  see  what  happens  in  the  Duma,  see  the  reductions  being  made 
on  a  step-by-step  basis  before  we  make  ours. 

We  have  to  be  quite  pragmatic  about  this.  It  is  a  very  uncertain 
situation. 

Senator  Inhofe.  My  time  is  up.  I  would  like  to  leave  you  with 
one  more  thought,  though,  and  that  is  in  my  experience  over  there, 
and  you  probably  have  experienced  the  same  thing  over  in  the 
Bosnian  area  up  around  Tuzla,  that  even  though  we  may  say  that 
we  are  going  to  be  out  of  there  in  12  months  and  that  the  expendi- 
tures are  going  to  be  dropping,  there  is  an  expectation  by  many  of 
them  up  Uiere — I  have  quoted  General  Hawkland  several  times, 
the  Norwegian  general  that  was  up  in  that  area,  that  our  involve- 
ment would  continue  to  be — our  financial  involvement — would  con- 
tinue to  be  in  place  long  after  the  12  months  is  over.  In  fact,  one 
time  when  I  was  up  there  they  said  12  months,  you  mean  12  years? 

Secretary  Perry.  I  believe  that  our  military  forces  will  be  out  of 
there  on  December  the  20th,  and  I  work  to  make  that  happen. 

Senator  Inhofe,  Yes.  I  have  heard  you  say  that. 

Secretary  Perry.  I  do  not  have  complete  control  over  the  future, 
but  I  will  certainly  work  very  hard  to  make  that  happen. 

General  Shalkashvili.  May  I  just  respond  to  that  also?  I  believe 
very  strongly  that  it  is  terribly  important  that  particularly  the  Eu- 
ropean Community  understand  that  financially  they  need  to  be  in- 
volved much  longer  than  1  year. 

Senator  Inhofe.  Good. 

Chairman  Thurmond.  There  is  an  old  saying,  save  the  best  for 
last.  Ms.  Hutchison. 

Senator  Inhofe.  Wait  a  minute.  [Laughter.] 

Senator  Hutchison.  Thank  you,  I  think,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  appreciate  what  a  long  morning  you  have  had,  and  I  appreciate 
very  much  your  presentation  and  your  willingness  to  stav  and  let 
us  talk  to  you,  and  there  will  be  more  times  that  we  will  want  to 
meet.  I  want  to  ask  three  questions.  The  first  one  is  not  an  issue, 
really,  with  the  budget,  but  I  cannot  let  this  time  pass  without 
mentioning  what  was  reported  today  in  the  paper  about  possibly  a 
woman  in  our  service  being  raped  while  serving  in  Bosnia.  I  want 
to  say  that  I  was  frustrated  and  disappointed,  as  I  know  all  of  you 
were,  when  our  own  U.S.  servicemen  were  accused  of  this  crime  in 
Japan  last  year,  and  I  commend  you  for  your  handling  of  that  situ- 
ation. I  want  your  assurance  that  you  will  pursue  an  investigation 
of  this  and  do  everything  in  your  power  to  see  that  this  crime  is 
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not  only  investigated  by  that  if  it  is  tine  that  a  woman  in  our  serv- 
ice had  a  crime  committed  like  this  against  her  that  you  will  do 
everything  in  your  power  that  there  be  a  prosecution  of  everyone 
involved. 

General  Shalikashvili.  Senator  Hutchison,  I  will  assure  that  the 
investigation  is  now  ongoing,  not  only  by  NATO,  by  the  IFOR,  but 
also  by  the  Nation  whose  soldiers  were  supposedly  involved.  Just 
before  coming  here  I  had  a  long  conversation  with  Greneral 
Joulwan,  our  commander  over  there,  told  him  of  my  and  the  Sec- 
retary's deep  interest  that  this  be  done  speedily  and  correctly,  and 
that  we  need  his  assurance,  because  this  involves  more  than  one 
nation,  that  this  process  in  fact  be  done  correctly  and  somehow  not 
be  allowed  to  fall  through  the  crack,  I  will  assure  you  that  I  will 
continue  watching  that  and  I  will  continue  reporting  to  the  Sec- 
retary on  this  matter. 

Secretary  Perry.  I  would  only  add  to  that.  Senator  Hutchison, 
that  the  woman  has  already  been  moved  to  a  hospital  in  Grermany 
for  treatment,  so  it  is  not  just  a  matter  of  finding  the  people  who 
perpetrated  that  act  and  taking  the  appropriate  action,  but  also 
taking  proper  care  of  the  victim. 

Senator  Hutchison.  Thank  you.  I  would  like  to  also  be  made 
aware  of  what  you  determine  are  the  facts  here.  Thank  you. 

My  second  question  is  in  the  area  of  privatization.  Part  of  the 
BRAG  report  envisions  privatization  as  a  way  of  maintaining  some 
of  our  depot  capabilities  at  lower  and  more  efficient  costs.  In  the 
presentation  that  you  made  today,  did  you  factor  in  savings  from 
privatization,  and  are  you  going  to  pursue  privatization  as  a  way 
to  use  our  defense  dollars  more  efficiently? 

Secretary  Perry.  Those  are  very  good  questions.  Senator 
Hutchison.  The  answer  to  the  first  question  is  no,  we  do  not  factor 
in  savings  from  privatization.  The  answer  to  the  second  question 
is  yes,  we  are  going  to  work  vigorously  to  try  to  achieve  those  sav- 
ings. The  two  cases  at  the  tip  of  the  sphere,  two  model  cases,  are 
going  to  be  Kelly  and  McGlellan.  Secretary  White  has  already  vis- 
ited Doth  of  those  and  reviewed  the  plans  they  have  for  privatiza- 
tion. They  are  moving  along,  I  think,  very  well. 

I  went  just  2  weeks  ago  to  McGlellan  to  review  the  plans  for  pri- 
vatization they  have,  and  they  are  moving  forward  very  impres- 
sively. So  I  think  that  we  are  going  to  get  some — we  look  at  those 
as  models  for  applying  them  to  other  cases.  It  is  not  just  dealing 
with  those  two  bases,  but  using  them  as  a  model. 

Senator  Hutchison.  Do  you  intend  to  pursue  vigorously  the 
elimination  of  60—40,  or  at  least  a  relaxation  of  the  60—40  require- 
ment, in  order  to  achieve  the  potential  savings  in  the  future? 

Secretary  Perry.  We  can  only  have  success  in  privatization  and 
we  can  only  achieve  the  savings  in  privatization  if  we  are  relieved 
of  that  60-40,  and  we  will  pursue  this  quite  vigorously  with  the 
Gongress.  Ultimately  it  will  be  up  to  the  Gongress  to  decide,  but 
we  will  make  the  strongest  case  we  know  how  to  make  to  Congress 
to  change  that  restriction,  to  eliminate  that  restriction. 

Senator  Hutchison.  Admiral  Owens,  in  his  testimony  before  us, 
was  very  far-reaching  in  his  assessments  of  what  privatization 
could  save,  not  only  in  depot  maintenance  but  in  total  base  take- 
overs, as  well.  So  I  would  hope  that  we  would  open  our  horizons 
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to  these  new  ideas  and  pursue  the  first  step,  which  is  doing  away 
with  60-40,  so  that  we  can  use  our  imagination  even  further. 

Secretary  Perry.  Privatization  is  the  potential  up  side  for  us  in 
this  budget  we  presented.  There  are  a  lot  of  down  side  potentials 
in  it,  too,  and  we  need  a  few  up  sides  to  help  offset  those. 

Senator  Hutchison.  Well,  I  hope  as  we  are  going  through  the 
year  and  we  see  where  we  might  need  money  in  some  area,  that 
this  might  be  another  opportunity  to  show  how  important  it  is  to 
Congress. 

My  last  question  is  last  week  Secretary  O'Leary  announced  that 
there  would  be  a  reduction  in  nuclear  weapons  production.  Of 
course,  the  Department  of  Energy  has  been  maintaining  our  nu- 
clear stockpile.  I  am  concerned  that  the  Department  of  Defense  be 
leading  the  determination  efforts  about  what  our  nuclear  capability 
should  be,  and  I  do  not  want  to  envision  a  unilateral  disarmament 
of  America  by  the  Department  of  Energy.  I  really  think  this  is  a 
defense  issue.  So  I  would  like  to  know  what  your  input  is  and  what 
your  role  is  in  determining  or  nuclear  stockpile  maintenance,  as 
well  as  who  is  going  to  determine  our  production  needs? 

Secretary  Perry.  Senator  Hutchison,  we  are  the  customer,  and 
have  a  very  important  say  in  what  the  nuclear  weapon  production 
facilities  are  going  to  be.  The  issue  is  not  a  1997  issue,  as  such. 
There  are  adequate  funds  in  the  1997  budget  to  maintain  us,  but 
it  is  an  out-year,  it  is  a  very  important  out-year  funding,  and  we 
will  work  that  very  closely  with  the  Department  of  Energy  in  the 
months  ahead  to  be  sure  that  the  actual  budgets,  as  they  come  up 
in  1998  and  1999,  adequately  accommodate  our  needs. 

General  Shalikashvili,  do  you  want  to  add  to  that? 

General  Shalikashvili.  I  will  assure  you.  Senator  Hutchison, 
that  both  I  and  the  Joint  Chiefs  and  our  commander  of  the  Strate- 
gic Command  watch  very  carefully,  particularly  now  that  we  are  in 
this  delicate  period  between  the  question  of  whether  we  are  going 
to  go  forward  with  a  START  I  structure,  or  hopefully  with  a 
START  n  structure.  But  as  Secretary  Perry  said,  until  we  are  sure 
that  we  are  going  to  be  able  to  go  with  a  START  H  structure,  we 
watch  very  carefully  not  only  the  modernization  programs  and  sup- 
port programs  for  the  force  we  now  have,  but  also  the  Department 
of  Energy's  long-term  ability  to  support  that  force,  and  to  ensure 
us  that  we  maintain  a  safe  and  reliable  stockpile,  because  I  think 
as  stewards  of  that  system  we  owe  that  to  the  Nation.  So  we  watch 
that  very,  very  carefully. 

Senator  Hutchison.  Mr.  Secretary,  are  you  comfortable  with  this 
division  of  responsibility  in  today's  world,  or  do  you  think  we 
should  be  looking  at  the  Department  of  Defense  taking  on  the  role 
of  maintaining  the  stockpile  and  determining  these  production  is- 
sues? 

Secretary  Perry.  I  am  comfortable  with  it,  Senator  Hutchison. 
All  things  being  equal,  I  would  rather  not  take  on  that  additional 
responsibility,  but  we  have  to  have  a  full  and  a  strong  support  from 
the  Department  of  Energy  for  our  needs  on  this  as  a  customer.  If 
I  ever  saw  any  reason  for  believing  that  that  support  was  not  forth- 
coming, then  I  would  change  my  view  on  that. 

Senator  Hutchison.  Do  you  feel  comfortable  right  now? 
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Secretary  Perry.  I  feel  comfortable  that  either  we  have  the  right 
programs  or  we  can  get  the  right  programs.  The  process  for  making 
decisions  and  for  getting  decisions  changed  we  do  not  agree  with 
is  a  process  I  am  quite  comfortable  with,  both  of  our  ability  to  in- 
fluence decisions  directly  from  the  Department  of  Energy,  and  our 
ability  to  influence  them  through  the  President  and  the  National 
Security  Advisor,  if  necessary.  We  have  strong,  good  understanding 
and  good  support  in  the  White  House  on  these  issues. 

Senator  Hutchison.  Was  that  a  direct  yes,  or  was  that  a  meas- 
ured yes? 

Secretary  Perry.  Pardon  me? 

Senator  Hutchison.  Was  that  a  direct  yes,  or  was  that  a  meas- 
ured yes? 

Secretary  Perry.  Yes. 

Senator  Hutchison.  Do  you  have  anything  to  add,  Greneral 
Shalikashvili? 

General  Shalikashvili.  I  agree  with  Secretary  Perry.  I  think  as 
long  as  we  have  the  dialogue  and  the  mechanisms  to  resolve  any 
issues  that  might  arise,  I  think  we  are  doing  all  right. 

Senator  Hutchison.  All  right.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, and  thank  you  for  staying. 

Chairman  Thurmond.  Thank  you.  Senator. 

I  want  to  thank  you  gentlemen  for  your  testimony.  As  you  can 
see,  there  is  bipartisan  concern  over  the  modernization  of  our 
armed  forces.  I  hope  that  you  will  work  with  us  to  provide  our 
forces  the  equipment  they  need  at  the  earliest  possible  time.  We 
would  appreciate  your  providing  timely  responses  to  any  questions 
by  members  of  the  committee  for  the  record.  I  have  some  here. 
Rather  than  keep  you  longer,  we  will  just  let  you  answer  for  the 
record,  if  that  is  agreeable. 

Secretary  Perry.  We  will  be  happy  to  do  that,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Thurmond.  Again,  I  want  to  thank  you  for  your  ap- 
pearance today,  and  I  want  to  thank  you  for  your  dedicated  service 
to  our  Nation. 

Secretary  PERRY.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  THURMOND.  The  committee  now  stands  adjourned. 

[Questions  for  the  record  with  answers  supplied  follow:] 

Questions  Submitted  by  Senator  Strom  Thurmond 

Senator  THURMOND.  Secretary  Perry,  with  the  selection  of  General  McCafTrey  to 
head  the  Oflice  of  National  Drug  Control  Policy.  Do  you  plan  to  reprogram  or  trans- 
fer $250  million  for  defense  to  this  program? 

Secretary  Perry.  The  administration  does  plan  to  request  the  recession  of  $250 
million  from  Defense,  and  the  re-appropriation  of  this  money  for  enhanced 
counterdrug  efforts.  This  funding  would  augment  the  counterdrug  efforts  of  a  num- 
ber of  Federal  Agencies,  including  within  DOD.  The  efforts  to  be  funded  include: 
source  nation  support,  the  retrofit  of  aircraft  for  counterdrug  purposes,  support  to 
Domestic  Law  enforcement;  and  a  number  of  demand  reduction  programs.  These  ef- 
forts are  in  support  of  the  President's  Drug  Control  Strategy. 

GOLAN  HEIGHTS 

Senator  THURMOND.  Secretary  Perry,  I  support  the  ongoing  peace  negotiations  be- 
tween Syria  and  Israel  and  hope  they  will  be  successful.  I  acknowledge  the  United 
States  may  have  made  a  commitment  to  provide  forces  for  the  Golan  Heights.  What 
commitment  has  the  administration  made  to  the  eventual  peace  agreement  between 
Syria  and  Israel? 
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Secretary  PERRY.  The  administration  has  not  made  any  specific  commitments  on 
the  provision  of  U.S.  forces  for  peacekeeping  or  monitoring  on  the  Golan  Heights. 
What  I  have  said  many  times  is  that  as  part  of  a  negotiated  settlement,  the  Admin- 
istration, in  consultation  with  Congress,  is  prepared  to  consider  a  request  from  both 
sides  (Israel  and  Syria)  for  a  U.S.  military  presence  on  the  Golan  Heights. 

DUAL  USE  TECHNOLOGY  INITLVTIVE 

Senator  THURMOrrt).  Secretary  Perry,  last  year  the  administration  requested  $500 
million  for  technology  reinvestment  programs  in  fiscal  year  1996.  The  Congress  au- 
thorized and  appropriated  $195  million  in  funding  for  the  program  and  revised  the 
legislative  charter.  How  much  will  the  administration  request  for  the  program  in 
fiscal  year  1997?  How  much  of  this  funding  will  be  used  for  new  start  projects? 

Secretary  PERRY.  The  Technology  Project  (TRP)  has  ended.  No  funding  has  been 
requested  and  therefore  no  new  TRP  programs  will  be  initiated  in  fiscal  year  1997. 
However,  in  fiscal  year  1997,  the  Department  has  requested  $250  million  to  begin 
a  Dual  Use  Applications  Program  (DUAP). 

The  DUAP  funding  is  being  requested  to  take  the  lessons  learned  from  dual  use 
technology  development  and  embed  them  in  the  Military  Services.  While  dual  use 
technology  will  continue  to  be  the  focus,  a  primary  diflierence  between  this  program 
and  the  TRP  is  that  the  Services  will  be  nominally  in  control  of  selection  of  program 
thrusts  and  competitions.  Most  of  the  fiscal  year  1997  money  will  go  for  new  starts. 
However,  we  expect  that  some  projects  initiated  under  TRP  will  deserve  continu- 
ation or  expansion  of  previous  funding,  to  a  level  of  as  much  as  $70  million.  We 
would  hope  to  be  able  to  consider  and  evaluate  these  proposals  simultaneously  with 
new  starts  and  award  funding  as  merited.  Any  proposed  continued  funding  of 
projects  initiated  under  TRP  must  meet  the  more  stringent  requirements  for  mili- 
tary relevance  being  imposed  on  the  new  joint  Defense  Advanced  Research  Projects 
Agency/Service  Dual  Use  Applications  Program. 

REVOLUTION  IN  MILITARY  AFFAIRS 

Senator  THURMOND.  Secretary  Perry,  with  Admiral  Owens'  departure  as  Vice- 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  there  is  concern  that  much  of  the  momentum 
in  the  Department  of  Defense  for  research  and  development  to  support  the  emerging 
revolution  in  military  affairs  will  be  lost.  How  will  you  ensure  that  the  momentum 
behind  this  effort  continues?  To  what  extent  is  the  revolution  in  military  affairs  con- 
cepts reflected  in  the  Administration's  request  for  fiscal  year  1997? 

Secretary  Perry.  Indeed,  Admiral  Owens  had  a  special  appreciation  for  tech- 
nology and  a  vision  of  how  technology  could  enable  a  revolution  in  military  affairs. 
Although  he  has  retired,  the  staff  he  left  behind  still  has  this  vision,  and  the  new 
Vice  Chairman,  General  Ralston,  also  has  a  fine  appreciation  for  technology. 

The  momentum  will  continue  because  we  all  appreciate  that  our  edge  in  tech- 
nology is  essential.  This  is  reflected  in  the  soon-to-be-published  Joint  Warfighting 
Science  and  Technology  Plan,  a  plan  that  starts  with  twelve  of  the  highest  priority 
future  joint  warfighting  operational  capabilities  needed,  and  it  proceeds  to  lay  out 
the  development  and  demonstration  of  the  technologies  necessary  to  provide  these 
capabilities.  Enabling  technologies  and  supporting  research  are  described  in  the  De- 
fense Technology  Area  Plan  and  the  Basic  Research  Plan.  These  plans  are  guidance 
to  the  Services  and  Agencies  in  developing  their  input  to  the  President's  Budget  Re- 
quest. All  three  plans  will  be  provided  this  year  to  the  Congress,  industry,  and  aca- 
demia. 

The  Department  is  also  exploring  new  concepts  of  operation  and  organization  to 
exploit  the  potential  of  emerging  technology.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  is  sponsoring 
a  Strategic  Studies  Group  for  officers  with  flag  officer  potential.  The  Director  of  Net 
Assessment  and  the  military  services  are  sponsoring  experimental  war  games;  and 
through  a  number  of  Advanced  Concept  Technology  Demonstrations,  the  Under  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  for  Acquisition  and  Technology  is  exploring  how  new  system  capa- 
bilities can  be  employed. 

ARMY  FX)RCE  STRUCTURE 

Senator  THURMOND.  General  Shalikashvili,  I  note  in  your  budget  documents  that 
the  end  strength  for  the  Army  is  indicated  as  a  range  of  475,000  to  495,000 — a  dif- 
ference of  20,0.00 — more  than  a  heavy  division  equivalent.  I  understand  that  the 
Army  may  retain  up  to  495,000  only  if  they  can  find  the  resources  to  pay  for  the 
additional  20,000  soldiers.  This  decision  is  clearly  resource  driven — not  based  on 
strategy  or  warfighting  requirements. 
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General  Shalikashvili,  based  on  the  strategy  in  the  Bottom-Up  Review,  current 
OPTEMPO,  and  warfighting  requirements,  should  the  end  strength  of  the  Army  be 
475,000  or  495,000— or  higher? 

General  Shalikashviu.  The  Bottom-Up  Review  force  structure  called  for  10  Ac- 
tive Component  Divisions  without  specifically  mentioning  actual  end  strength.  Con- 
tinuing analysis  of  our  war  fighting  requirements,  such  as  Nearly  Simultaneous 
Major  Regional  Contingencies;  overall  strategy  requirements,  to  include  peace  en- 
forcement operations;  and  internal  Army  support  requirements  will  continue  to  re- 
fine the  Active  Component  of  the  Total  Force  required  to  support  the  National  Mili- 
tary Strategy.  Analysis  conducted  to  date  continues  to  support  an  Active  Component 
end  strength  in  the  475,000  to  495,000  range. 

READINESS 

Senator  THURMOND.  With  the  continuing  decline  in  defense  spending  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  has  been  forced  to  make  a  number  of  tough  choices  between  near- 
term  readiness  and  long-term  modernization.  Can  you  assure  me  that  the  Depart- 
ment has.  provided  sufficient  funding  for  the  operation  and  maintenance  of  our  mili- 
tary forces? 

General  Shalikashvili.  The  Department  of  Defense  maintains  readiness,  consist- 
ing primarily  of  operations  and  maintenance,  as  its  number  one  priority.  Budgeted 
funds  are  sufficient  across  the  spectrum  of  readiness  accounts,  to  include  areas  such 
as  OPTEMPO,  training,  depot  maintenance,  and  for  the  first  time,  ongoing  contin- 
gency operations.  O&M  resources  per  military  member  have  never  been  higher  and 
are  indicative  of  the  actual  preparedness  and  performance  of  our  troops.  Each  Chief 
has  testified  that  readiness  accounts  are  adequately  funded  in  the  budget. 

ARMY  FORCE  STRUCTURE 

Senator  Thurmond.  General  Shalikashvili,  You  stated  in  your  testimony  that  the 
Army  may  be  able  to  gain  efficiencies  in  manpower  using  a  tank  battalion  as  an 
example.  On  what  force  was  the  "Bottom-Up  Review"  based?  If  it  was  current  force 
or  later,  were  current  tables  of  organization  used?  If  MlA2's  were  considered  in  the 
review,  can  additional  savings  be  realized  in  the  force  structure? 

General  Shalikashvili.  The  Report  on  the  Bottom-Up  Review  states  that  forces 
examined  were  1999  projected  forces  in  terms  of  divisions,  carriers,  fighter  wings, 
marine  expeditionary  forces,  and  strategic  nuclear  forces.  The  Army  tables  of  organi- 
zation ana  equipment  for  tank  battalions  that  were  used-in  the  analysis  to  support 
the  Bottom-Up  Review  were  similar  to  current  organizations  (i.e.  58  tanks  per  bat- 
talion). The  decision  to  upgrade  large  numbers  of  Army  Ml  series  tanks  to  M1A2 
had  not  been  made  and  therefore  MlA2's  were  not  considered  in  the  analysis. 

As  the  services  explore  manpower  efficiencies  due  to  technology  or  organizational 
changes,  the  resultant  savings  may  not  necessarily  result  in  an  overall  decrease  in 
personnel.  Any  personnel  savings  might  be  invested  in  some  other  unresourced  per- 
sonnel requirement. 


Question  Submitted  by  Senator  William  S.  Cohen 
destroyer  program 

Senator  CoHEN.  Secretary  Perry,  I  and  other  members  of  this  committee  have 
been  encouraged  by  the  efforts  of  Navy  Assistant  Secretary  for  Research,  Develop- 
ment and  Acquisition  John  Douglass  to  introduce  more  stability  and  gain  greater 
efficiency  in  Navy  shipbuilding,  especially  the  DDG-51  AEGIS  destroyer  program. 

Secretary  Douglass  nas  recently  discussed  plans  for  following  the  six-ship  fiscal 
year  1996/1997  destroyer  buy  with  a  twelve-ship  destroyer  buy  over  4  years,  with 
an  equal  number  of  ships  contracted  with  each  shipyard  in  the  destroyer  program. 

Given  the  importance  you  and  other  defense  leaders  place  on  the  DDG  program 
and  given  the  excellent  performance  of  the  Navy  and  industry  in  the  program  to- 
date,  do  you  think  the  procurement  approach  proposed  by  Navy  Assistant  Secretary 
Douglass  achieves  important  objectives  and  is  worthy  of  congressional  support? 

S«:retary  Perry.  We  are  currently  investigating  the  best  acquisition  strategy  for 
this  critical  shipbuilding  program  which  will  attempt  to  balance  the  needs  of  the 
Navy  and  industry.  For  fiscal  years  1996  and  1997,  tne  Navy  will  procure  six  ships, 
equally  dividing  construction  between  Bath  Iron  Works  and  Ingalls  Shipbuilding. 
John  Douglass,  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy  for  Research,  Development  and 
Acquisition,  is  aggressively  exploring  the  longer  term  alternatives  but  due  to  the 
complexity  of  the  issue,  has  not  made  a  final  recommendation  to  me.  This  is  not 
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due  to  a  lack  of  eflbrt  but  rather  a  rigorous  attempt  to  evaluate  appropriate  alter- 
natives. You  can  expect  a  final  response  by  May  31,  1996. 


Questions  Submitted  by  Senator  John  McCain 

Senator  McCain.  Secretary  Perry,  this  committee  has  already  approved  the  $1  bil- 
lion reprogramming  from  inflation  savings  to  pay  for  about  half  of  our  anticipated 
costs  in  Bosnia.  The  Congress  has  also  received  a  supplemental  appropriations  re- 
quest for  another  $620  million  for  DOD's  operation,  paid  out  of  excess  NRO  funds. 
This  supplemental  request  also  asks  that  $200  million  of  DOD's  NRO  iunds  be  used 
to  pay  for  civilian  implementation  activities.  Recognizing  that  another  $500-$800 
million  will  be  required  in  fiscal  year  1996  to  pay  the  rest  of  DOD's  bill  for  Bosnia, 
I'd  like  to  ask  you  a  few  questions. 

What  are  the  specific  sources  of  funding  within  the  DOD  budget  that  you  will  use 
to  pay  the  last  increment  of  $500  to  800  million? 

Secretary  PERRY.  The  second  reprogramming  request  is  expected  to  be  sourced 
from  additional  anticipated  inflation  savings  from  the  various  investment  appropria- 
tions. 

Senator  McCain.  Why  did  you  support  transferring  $200  million  in  DOD  funds 
to  the  State  Department  when  you  had  not  yet  figured  out  how  to  pay  for  DOD's 
expenses? 

Secretary  PERRY.  The  Department  has  determined  how  to  cover  the  current  esti- 
mate of  costs  directly  related  to  the  peacekeeping  eflbrt  and  the  $200  million  re- 
quired for  economic  reconstruction.  Since  reconstruction  is  required  to  maintain  the 
current  progress  towards  achieving  peace  in  Bosnia,  the  Department  considers  this 
to  be  an  essential  adjunct  of  our  peacekeeping  effort. 

PRIVATIZATION  INITIATIVES 

Senator  McCaIN.  Last  week,  the  former  Vice  JCS  Chairman,  Admiral  Owens,  told 
this  Committee  that  the  Pentagon  could  make  more  funds  available  for  weapons 
modernization  if  the  military  Services  were  allowed  to  contract  many  of  their  com- 
mercial operations.  He  suggested  specifically  that  activities  such  as  base  operations, 
depot  maintenance,  and  firefighting  be  privatized. 

Do  you  support  privatizing  these  activities? 

Secretary  Perry.  Outsourcing,  privatization  and  competition  offer  the  prospect  of 
lowering  costs.  We  have  developed  three  criteria  as  the  basis  for  outsourcing  deci- 
sions. Activities  will  only  be  considered  for  outsourcing  or  privatization  when  they 
meet  these  conditions. 

First,  DOD  will  not  consider  outsourcing  activities  which  constitute  our  core 
warfighting  mission;  that  is  activities  that  the  military  leadership  considers  to  be 
essential  to  the  mission  and  which  would  create  too  much  risk  if  we  were  to  ask 
the  private  sector  to  do  it.  Before  any  candidate  workload  is  outsourced  to  a  private 
entity,  an  appropriate  business  case  analysis  is  performed  to  determine  risk  and  fea- 
sibility. 

Second,  a  competitive  commercial  market  must  exist  for  the  activity.  One  of  the 
criticisms  of  outsourcing  in  the  past  has  been  based  upon  an  alleged  lack  of  competi- 
tion in  the  process.  Non-core  workload  will  be  done  in  government  facilities  if  tnere 
is  no  private  sector  source,  if  the  private  source  is  cost  prohibitive,  or  if  such  work 
is  required  to  ensure  the  efficient  operation  of  the  government  facility  (i.e.,  to  elimi- 
nate peaks  and  valleys  in  the  workload  to  achieve  level  loading). 

Third,  outsourcing  the  activity  must  result  in  best  value  for  the  government  and, 
therefore,  the  U.S.  taxpayer. 

Senator  McCain.  Admiral  Owens  stated  to  us  twice  that  he  supported  repeal  of 
the  60/40  public/private  workload  split  for  depot  maintenance.  Do  you  support  re- 
peal of  the  60/40  public/private  workload  split  for  depot  maintenance? 

Secretary  Perry.  Yes,  I  believe  the  Department  should  be  given  relief  from  this 
arbitrary  constraint.  There  is  no  known  analytical  basis  for  the  60  percent  floor;  it 
is  rather  based  on  past  levels  of  organic  activity  and  a  subjectively  supported  view 
of  DOD's  needs  for  organic  capacity.  The  Core  methodology  on  the  other  hand,  pro- 
vides a  reasonable,  quantitative  approach  to  identifying  the  need  for,  and  size  of, 
required  organic  capabilities.  It  bases  these  capabilities  directly  on  the  principal 
missions  of  the  Department.  This  approach  establishes  and  retains  critical  capabili- 
ties. For  other  work,  however,  the  Department  can  pursue  private  sector  solutions 
and  benefit  from  competitively-driven  costs. 

Senator  McCain.  You  have  said  that  the  Department  is  examining  privatization. 

What  other  activities  would  you  consider  for  contracting  out? 
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Secretary  Perry.  The  Department's  review  of  outsourcing  opportunities  has  fo- 
cused to  date  on  six  areas:  materiel  management,  base  commercial  activities,  depot 
maintenance,  finance  and  accounting,  education  and  training,  and  data  centers. 

An  additional  criteria  we  are  studying  today  involves  the  opportunity  for  DOD  to 
greatly  increase  its  agility  and  efTiciency  through  the  use  of  digital  product  data, 
flexible  computer  aided  manufacturing,  and  a  shared  information  approach  in  many 
of  our  business  practices.  In  a  nutshell,  information  technology  now  allows  us  to  de- 
sign weapon  systems  digitally.  We  can  use  those  digital  designs  and  the  digital 
product  data  produced  during  the  design  process  to  drive  computer  numerically  con- 
trolled (CNC)  production  machinery,  thereby  allowing  us,  in  some  cases,  to  ware- 
house relatively  inexpensive  digits  rather  than  expensive  parts.  Part  of  our  strategy 
in  identifying  activities  that  lend  themselves  to  privatization  hinges  upon  complet- 
ing our  anafysis  regarding  how  we  can  leverage  information  technology  to  enable 
moving  functions  that  have  traditionally  been  oone  by  DOD  activities  into  the  com- 
mercial arena. 

Senator  McCain.  When  will  we  see  a  legislative  proposal  on  this  issue? 

Secretary  Perry.  The  Department  has  submitted  the  proposed  under  separate 
cover. 

FLOOD  CONTROL  AT  MCCLELLAN  AIR  FORCE  BASE 

Senator  McCain.  A  report  in  the  Sacramento  Bee  newspaper,  dated  February  24, 
1996,  stated  that  you  announced  a  $9  million  flood  control  project  at  McClellan  Air 
Force  Base. 

With  McClellan  Air  Force  Base  slated  for  closure,  why  are  we  going  to  spend  $9 
million  for  a  flood  control  project? 

Secretary  Perry.  The  1997  request  includes  a  project  for  McClellan  Air  Force 
Base  Flood  Control  Measures,  with  an  estimated  cost  of  $8,795,000.  The  project  will 
correct  flooding  that  results  from  the  alteration  of  the  natural  topography  through 
many  years  of  Air  Force  and  commercial  retail  construction  in  the  area.  Construc- 
tion oi  the  1980s  and  1990s  has  increased  rainwater  runoff  on  and  around  McClel- 
lan Air  Force  Base,  adversely  affecting  flood  planes  of  Don  Julio  and  Magpie  creeks. 
Floods  ejcperienced  in  1986  and  1995  stimulated  the  Sacramento  Area  Flood  Control 
Agency  (SAFCA)  and  the  Air  Force  expedite  funding  of  concurrent  projects  to  correct 
the  condition.  This  military  construction  project  will  fund  the  on-base  portion  of  the 
required  flood  control.  A  civil  worics  project  estimated  to  cost  $7.6  million  will  fund 
the  SAFCA  project  for  off-base  construction. 

FORCE  enhancement  PROGRESS 

Senator  McCain.  Last  year,  you  identified  a  number-of  "force  enhancements"  that 
were  needed  to  eliminate  some  deficiencies  in  our  military  forces.  Could  you  briefly 
give  us  the  status  of  these  enhancements;  covering  what  progress  has  been  made 
to  date  and  what  still  needs  to  be  done: 

•  Prepositioning  of  Forces 

•  Airlift/Sealia 

•  Anti-Armor 

•  Precision  Munitions 

•  Additional  Early  Arriving  Navy  Air 

•  Army  Guard  and  Reserve  Support  readiness 

•  Conunand,  Control,  Communications  and  Intelligence  assets 

General  Shalikashvili.  The  seven  critical  "force  enhancements  areas  that  I  men- 
tioned last  year  continue  to  be  of  primary  concern  in  our  ability  to  fight  and  win 
two  nearly  simultaneous  major  regional  conflicts.  I  am  generally  pleased  with  the 
progress  we  have  made  in  these  areas  over  the  last  year,  but  as  I  testified,  a  more 
robust  procurement  account  is  required  to  fully  address  these  areas,  as  well  as  re- 
capitalize the  force. 

The  1996  DOD  budget  provided  significant  funding  increases  in  each  "force  en- 
hancement" area  to  include  the  key  areas  of  airlift,  various  supporting  strategic  mo- 
bility initiatives,  and  precision  guided  munitions.  Congressional  ados  in  the  areas 
of  prepositioning  for  Southwest  Asia  and  Korea  and  numerous  command,  control, 
communications  and  intelligence  related  increases  have  accelerated  our  progress  in 
these  critical  areas.  Army  prepositioning  has  been  recently  enhanced  by  tne  addition 
of  two  container  ships  over  tne  past  year  to  their  afloat  prepositioned  fleet  which 
now  consists  of  14  snips.  A  lingering  concern  is  the  status  of  final  procurement  of 
RoU-on/RoU-off  Ships  for  the  Ready  Reserve  Force. 

In  the  fiscal  year  1997  President's  Budget  we  buy  8  C-17s,  $90  million  toward 
Roll-on/Roll-ofT  Shipping,  nearly  4,000  Hellfire  and  Anti-Tank/Assault  Missile  Sys- 
tems, 120  Tomahawks,  100  Joint  Stand-ofT  Weapons,  937  Joint  Direct  attack  muni- 
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tions,  and  $4.6  billion  in  communications,  electronic  and  space  programs  to  include 
the  Maneuver  Control  System,  Satellite  Communication  Ship  Terminals,  EA-6B, 
and  Satellite  communication  Space  initiatives.  If  additional  1997  resources  were 
available,  my  priority  would  be  to  increase  funding  for  airlifVsealift;  anti-armor  and 
precision  guided  munitions,  and  improved  command,  control,  communications  and 
intelligence  assets.  Specific  program  increases  would  be  applied  to  programs  such 
as  C-17,  Total  Asset  visibility,  V-22,  EA-6B,  Search  and  Destroy  Armor  munitions, 
and  Tomahawk  Land  Attack  Missile,  U-2  Sustainment,  and  Global  Positioning  Sys- 
tem Space  Segment  just  to  mention  a  few.  Modernization  or  replacement  of  the  C- 
5A  fleet  still  needs  to  be  examined  to  determine  the  aircraft's  long-term  ability  to 
fulfill  strategic  airlift  reauirements. 

The  major  area  that  I  nave  not  yet  addressed  is  Amy  National  Guard  Combat  Bri- 
gade readiness.  Current  projections  are  that  these  Brigades  will  be  at  the  top  readi- 
ness levels  in  personnel  and  equipment  by  fiscal  year  1998.  Army  National  Guard 
Combat  readiness  continues  to  be  adeauately  funded  based  on  available  resources 
and  the  combat  brigades  are  the  Arrays  major  reserve  funding  priority  along  with 
Initial  Entry  Training  and  contingency  units  under  the  Army's  first  to  figh?"  con- 
cept. I  am  confident  that  ongoing  Army  National  Guard  Redesign  efforts  and  our 
ongoing  assessment  (based  on  the  Committee  for  Roles  and  mission  recommenda- 
tions) of  the  reserve  component  size,  organization,  and  mission  will  serve  to  further 
enhance  the  entire  reserve  component's  readiness  and  utilization. 

IMBALANCE  BETWEEN  INFRASTRUCTURE  AND  FORCE  STRUCTURE 

Senator  McCain.  Many  high-ranking  military  officers,  including  former  Chairman 
of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  General  Powell  as  well  as  Admiral  Owens,  have  criticized 
the  imbalance  between  base  infrastructure  and  force  structure.  Even  after  the  latest 
round  of  base  closures,  base  infrastructure  has.been  cut  only  22  percent,  while  the 
defense  budget  has  been  reduced  by  more  than  40  percent,  maintaining  this  excess 
infrastructure  absorbs  scarce  resources  which  are  desperately  needed  for  high  prior- 
ity military  requirements.  How  would  you  suggest  we,  together,  deal  with  this  con- 
tinuing imbalance? 

General  ShaLIKASHVILI.  The  imbalance  between  infrastructure  and  force  structure 
is  a  very  real  concern.  Freeing  up  some  of  the  resources  currently  tied  up  in  infra- 
structure will  most  significantly  impact  our  ability  to  commence  or  accelerate  recapi- 
talization programs.  While  the  BRAC  process  was  the  first  major  contributor  to  re- 
ducing infrastructure,  its  full  and  timely  implementation  remains  a  key  ingredient 
to  overall-success.  Additionally,  our  aggressive  pursuit.of  institutional  and  business 
opportunities  could  result  in  other  innovative  and  even  revolutionary  approaches. 
Acquisition  reform,  privatization,  and  outsourcing  of  non-core  activities  are  exam- 
ples, we  will  clearly  need  innovative  approaches  and  face  tough  decisions  if  we  are 
to  adequately  resource  our  future  modernization  efforts. 

BOSNIA  OPERATIONS 

Senator  McCain.  General  Shalikashvili,  as  we  near  completion  of  the  third  month 
of  U.S.  troop  deployments  to  Bosnia,  I  would  like  to  ask  you  a  few  questions.  We 
are  getting  conflicting  stories  about  the  schedule  for  redeploying  troops  from  Bosnia. 
Originally,  the  plan  was  I  to  begin  withdrawing  our  troops  in  September  or  October; 
we  are  now  hearing  from  some  officials  that  redeployments  may  begin  as  early  as 
June  or  July.  Could  you  please  clarify  the  current  plans  and  the  reasons  for  consid- 
ering early  redeployments?  Does  the  current  budget  request  reflect  these  plans,  or 
wiU  some  of  the  cost  anticipated  in  fiscal  year  1997  now  move  into  fiscal  year  1996? 

General  SHALIKASHVILI.  The  importance  of  maintaining.&  secure  environment 
through  the  elections,  currently  projected  for  August,  precludes  commencement  of 
the  redeployment  of  the  main  body  of  Implementation  Force  prior  to  the  September 
timeframe.  The  vast  majority  of  the  reaeployment  wiU  occur  in  fiscal  year  1997. 
There  is  no  current  expectation  for  the  costs  anticipated  in  fiscal  year  97  to  slide 
forward  into  fiscal  year  1996.  Considering  the  limitation  of  the  Presidential  Selected 
Reserve  Call-up,  some  of  the  Reserve  units  will  reach  their  rotation  date  in  the  June 
timeframe  and  require  redeployment.  U.S.  Commander  in  Chief  European  Com- 
mand is  currently  working  with  Commander  Implementation  Forces  to  determine 
which  of  these  units  will  require  backfill.  This  is  not  a  new  requirement  and  was 
covered  in  the  initial  Implementation  Force  rotation  plan  promulgated  in  November 
1995.  Additionally,  a  few  small  redeployment  survey  teams  will  be  sent  in  the  June- 
July  timeframe  to  conduct  some  of  tne  surveys  and  planning  required  to  support  the 
later  main  body  redeployment. 

Senator  McCain.  Most  of  the  injuries  and,  unfortunately,  one  death  among  our 
troops  in  Bosnia  have  resulted  from  accidents  involving  mines.  Does  IFOR  have  suf- 
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flcient  mine  detection  and  clearing  equipment  to  ensure  that  our  troops  are  not  un- 
necessarily exposed  to  these  deadly  mines?  In  your  view,  is  the  civilian-led  de-min- 
ing activity  proceeding  efficiently  and  effectively? 

General  Shalikashvili.  The  mine  threat  is  mdeed  one  of  the  principal  threats  to 
IFOR  personnel,  of  the  approximately  6,200  minefields  in  Bosnia — containing  over 
three  million  mines,  1,860  have  been  cleared  and  1,085  have  been  marked.  Tnis  is 
a  great  challenge  that  our  troops  are  dealing  with  effectively.  However,  while  re- 
sponsibility for  removal  of  these  mines  rests  with  the  former  warring  factions,  IFOR 
and  US  military  leadership  recognized  early  on  that  their  forces  must  be  prepared 
to  deal  with  this  threat.  They  instituted  a  number  of  equipment  and  training  meas- 
ures reduce  the  risk  to  U.S.  forces. 

Currently,  the  U.S.  Military  is  employing  a  wide  range  of  systems  in  response  to 
the  mine  threat.  These  incluoe  robotic  vehicles,  mine  detectors,  mine  plows,  dog  de- 
tection teams,  body  armor,  and  vehicular  protection  kits  to  detect  and  where  re- 
quired clear  mines.  Numerous  M-1  tanks  nave  been  deployed  to  Bosnia  and  they 
are  proving  to  be  very  effective  mine  destroyers.  The  tanks  are  equipped  with  ex- 
tremely heavy  mine  rollers  that  roll  over  the  mines  and  immediately  aetonate  them 
without  injuring  our  troops  or  damaging  our  tanks.  Another  precaution  the  US  is 
taking  to  protert  our  forces  is  the  extensive  use  of  armored  personnel  carriers.  While 
conducting  patrols  throughout  Bosnia,  these  personnel  carriers  provide  protection 
[against  anti-personnel  land  mines]  for  all  soldiers  inside  the  vehicle. 

Before  our  forces  deployed  to  Bosnia,  they  received  extensive  mine  awareness 
training.  This  was  a  comprehensive  program  that  focused  on  the  mine  threat  and 
types  oT  mines  they  could  encounter.  U!S.  forces  were  trained  to  successfully  per- 
form a  number  of  critical  tasks  including  operational  techniques  designed  to  prevent 
them  from  becoming  mine-related  casualties.  These  techniques  include  traveling 
only  on  authorized  routes,  not  traveling  on  unused  or  snow-covered  roads,  patrolling 
in  armored  vehicles  only,  and  assuming  that  all  obstacles  are  booby  trapped.  All  of 
these  operational  techniqrues  are  being  strictly  enforced  in  Bosnia. 

Finally,  the  Army  accelerated  a  number  of  developmental  programs  to  ^et  the  best 
equipment  possible  in  the  hands  of  our  servicemen  and  women.  These  include  up- 
armored,  HMMWVs,  ballistic  protection  blankets  and  "bolt-on"  armor  for  many  of 
our  ground  vehicles.  These  systems  are  now  in  production  and  some  have  already 
arrived  in  Bosnia. 

Despite  the  regrettable  casualties,  the  record  to  date,  for  U.S.  forces  assigned  to 
IFOR,  suggests  that  the  combined  effects  of  training  and  equipment  are  signifi- 
cantly remicing  the  risk  to  injury  from  mines,  we  will  continue  to  do  everything  pos- 
sible to  further  reduce  the  remaining  risk. 

State  Department  has  the  lead  on  providing  a  national  de-mining  structure  that 
is  going  to  be  adopted.  This  should  increase  tne  efficiency  and  effectiveness  of  the 
civ5ian-led  de-mining  activity. 

Senator  McCain.  I  understand  that  the  Predator  UAV  is  currently  or  will  soon 
be  deployed  again  in  Bosnia  and  the  Hunter  UAV  may  also  be  utilized.  Could  you 
give  us  your  assessment  of  the  capabilities  provided  by  these  new  systems? 

General  Shalikashvili.  PREDATOR.  One  PREDATOR  system  (3  air  vehicles,  1 

B-ound  control  station,  and  1  TROJAN  SPIRIT  II  SATCOM  system)  deployed  to 
ungary  on  1  Mar  96  to  support  Operation  JOINT  ENDEAVOR.  PREDATOR  is 
currently  providing  medium  altitude,  extended  coverage  of  requested  targets  and 
transmitting  electro-optical,  infrared,  and/or.  synthetic  aperture  radar  imagery  to 
US,  NATO,  and  selected  non-NATO  IFOR  participants  in  near-real-time.  Nominal 
operating  altitude  for  PREDATOR  is  15,000  ft  (25,000  ft  max)  and  nominal  endur- 
ance is  16  hrs  (40+  hrs  max). 

Based  on  lessons  learned  during  the  first  operational  PREDATOR  deployment  to 
Albania  last  year,  ice  detection  sensors  and  anti-icing  systems  have  been  added  to 
reduce  the  impact  of  icing  conditions  on  the  PREDATOR  air  vehicles.  The  recent 
addition  of  the  synthetic  aperture  radar  payload  allows  imagery  of  targets  pre- 
viously obscured  by  cloud  cover. 

The  use  of  PRETDATOR  in  Bosnia  improves  the  quality  and  timeliness  of  intel- 
ligence, surveillance,  and  targeting  information  while  reducing  the  risk  of  capture 
or  loss  of  aircrews  and  allows  more  rapid  and  better  informed  decisions  by  the  IFOR 
commander  and  his  supported  forces. 

HUNTER.  Based  on  a  JROC  recommendation,  USD(A&T)  approved  termination 
of  the  HUNTER  UAV  acquisition  program  on  31  Jan  96.  Concurrent  with  this  deci- 
sion, he  approved  the  basing  of  one  operational  HUNTER  system  at  Fort  Hood,  TX; 
Eroviding  a  portion  of  one  system  to  the  DOD  UAV  Training  Center  at  Fort 
[uachuca,  AZ,  to  continue  tactical  UAV  training;  and  providing  individual  compo- 
nents of  a  system  to  the  Joint  Technolocy  Center  at  Redstone  Arsenal  to  continue 
UAV  commonality  and  interoperability  elTorts.  Dr.  Kaminski  also  reaffirmed  DOD's 
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direction  to  field  smaller,  more  flexible,  and  more  cost  efTective  systems  to  satisfy 
the  requirements  of  the  tactical  commanders.  To  date,  USEUCTOM  has  not  re- 
quested deployment  of  the  HUNTER  UAV  to  support  IFOR. 


Questions  Submitted  by  Senator  Dirk  Kempthorne 
army  guard  and  reserve 

Senator  Kempthorne.  It  seems  to  me  the  Air  Force  does  a  better  job  than  the 
Army  in  utilizing  national  guard  and  reserve  forces.  How  can  this  committee  help 
the  Army  make  better  use  of  Guard  and  reserve  forces  including  the  National 
Guard's  enhanced  brigades? 

General  ShaLIKASHVILI.:  The  nature  of  the  challenges  facing  the  Army  regarding 
their  Reserve  Component  forces  are  unique  due  to  their  size,  and  the  large  ratio  oi 
combat  and  combat  support  forces.  The  Army  has  tiered  training  resources  to  meet 
readiness  levels  for  "first-to-fight"  Reserve  Component  units;  witJi  contingency  force 
units  and  the  Enhanced  Brigades  as  the  top  unit  priorities.  These  ongoing  efforts 
by  the  Army  to  increase  reliance  on  their  reserve  forces  should  significantly  enhance 
their — utilization  and  readiness^  levels.  We  are  continuing  to  reassess  all  reserve 
component  organizations,  size  and  missions  in  accordance  with  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Committee  on  Roles  and  missions  Report.  Once  this  process  is  complete, 
your  continued  support  to  resource  the  services,  reserve  component  force  levels  to 
meet  validated  warfighting  requirements  will  significantly  enhance  their  overall 
readiness  by  reinvesting  resources  for  priority  reserve  component  units  and  training 
initiatives. 

Senator  Kempthorne.  As  the  average  age  of  weapons  systems  has  aged  during 
the  current  70  percent  reduction  in  procurement  has  there  been  an  increase  in  the 
costs  associated  with  maintaining  these  systems? 

Secretary  Perry.  To  date,  we  have  not  seen  evidence  of  increasing  operating  and 
support  (O&S)  costs  for  weapon  systems  whose  average  age  remains  less  than  their 

f>rogrammed  service  life.  We  believe  that  this  reflects  two  primary  factors.  First,  so 
ong  as  the  basic  structure  of  a  platform  (e.g.,  a  truck)  remains  sound,  maintenance 
costs  are  largely  a  function  of  periodic  repairs  or  replacements  of  parts  with  lives 
much  shorter  than  that  of  the  platform.  Second,  our  maintenance  policies  are 
proactive  and  are  intended  to  prevent  catastrophic  failures.  As  the  average  age  of 
some  classes  of  equipment  begins  to  exceed  the  equipment's  programmed  service 
life,  O&S  costs  generally  increase.  This  happens  mainly  because  basic  structures 
begin  to  deteriorate,  revealing  problems  that  are  difficult  to  fix  and  tend  to  induce 
other  failures.  At  this  point,  nowever,  the  average  age  of  most  of  our  weapon  sys- 
tems remains  well  within  their  designed  service  lives. 


Questions  Submitted  by  Senator  Sam  Nunn 
cooperative  threat  reduction  program 

Senator  NUNN.  Secretary  Perry,  could  you  please  provide  a  description  of  where 
the  CTR  program  currently  stands  and  what  impact  it  is  having  on  reducing  the 
nuclear  threat  posed  to  the  United  States? 

Secretary  Perry.  The  program  today  stands  at  the  mid-point  of  its  original  mis- 
sion. It  is  no  longer  novel,  but  has  in  fact  been  the  agent  of  Kazakstan's  complete 
denuclearization  and  will  complete  denuclearization  in  Ukraine  and  Belarus  this 
year.  The  program  is  only  at  its  mid-point,  however,  because  it  is  just  now  begin- 
ning to  show  possible  progress  in  eliminating  weapons  of  mass  destruction  in  the 
chemical  and  biological  area  and  its  mission  to  facilitate  START-related  elimi- 
nations in  Russia  and  improve  the  overall  transparency  of  nuclear  weapons  destruc- 
tion are  not  complete.  The  program  needs  to  continue  and  continues  to  need  strong 
support.  The  impact  the  program  has  had  are  highlighted  by  the  following  facts: 

•  The  return  to  Russia  of  over  2,800  nuclear  warheads  from  Belarus, 
Kazakstan  and  Ukraine  (most  of  which  are  to  be  dismantled  in  Russia); 

•  The  initiation  of  construction  of  a  centralized  fissile  material  storage  fa- 
cility to  safely  and  securely  store  the  nuclear  materials  from  dismantled 
wameads; 

•  Early  deactivation  of  all  SS-24  intercontinental  ballistic  missiles 
(ICBMS)  and  over  half  of  the  SS-19  ICBMs  in  Ukraine; 

•  Initiation  of  the  destruction  of  SS-19  silos  in  Ukraine; 

•  Complete  removal  of  all  nuclear  weapons  and  the  beginning  of  the  re- 
moval of  SS-18  ICBMs  from  Kazakstan; 
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•  Safe  and  secure  withdrawal  from  Beleirus  to  Russia  of  63  of  the  81  SS- 
25  mobile  ICBMs  and  the  associated  launchers; 

•  Employment  of  over  11,500  former  Soviet  nuclear  weapons  scientists  and 
engineers  on  peaceful,  civilian  research  projects; 

•  Enhanced  nuclear  material  protection,  control  and  accounting  capabilities 
being  initiated  at  40  institutes  and  nuclear  facilities  in  the  former  Soviet 
Union; 

•  Conversion  of  over  88,567  square  meters  of  factory  space  in  Russia, 
Ukraine,  Belarus,  and  Kazakstan  from  military-related  production  to 
consumer-related  production  such  as  manufacture  of  hearing  aids  and  den- 
tal equipment; 

•  Alternate  employment  provided  to  over  1,500  former  defense  industry 
workers; 

•  Enhanced  export  control  capabilities  for  Ukraine,  Belarus  and  Kazakstan 
to  automate  licensing,  enforcement,  administration  and  interdiction  oper- 
ations; 

•  Enhanced  defense  and  military-to-military  contacts,  supporting  over  60 
military  visits,  exchanges  and  other  contacts  this  past  year. 

Senator  NUNN.  Can  you  explain  how  last  year's  budget  restrictions  impacted  the 
program  and  its  ability  to  meet  its  objectives? 

Secretary  PERRY.  One  serious  impact  was  on  our  ability  to  advance  the  chemical 
weapons  destruction  program  with  Russia.  Congress  cut  $31  million  of  the  $104  mil- 
lion requested  and,  tnen  fenced  $60  million  of  the  $73  allowed,  forcing  us  to  delay 
funding  some  of  the  necessary  precursor  steps  to  construct  a  destruction  facility  for 
nerve  agents.  The  other  major  impact  was  on  defense  conversion,  where  our  $40 
million  request  for  the  Defense  Enterprise  Fund  was  cut  entirely.  This  relatively 
small  program  has  targeted  firms  in  the  FSU  formerly  associated  with  weapons  of 
mass  aestruction  production  and  worked  to  convert  the  structures  and  staff  to  com- 
mercial production  efforts.  This  effort  will  be  privatized  next  year  and  the  Depart- 
ment needed  to  meet  its  commitment  to  keep  it  in  operation  and  meet  its  commit- 
ments until  that  point.  The  Congressional  cuts  in  funding  for  the  DEF  made  this 
important  effort  very  difficult.  Both  chemical  weapons  destruction  and  defense  con- 
version directly  contribute  to  our  efi'orts  to  foster  demilitarization  in  the  FSU  and 
deserve  funding. 

The  use  of  subcaps  and  fences  complicated  our  budget  decisions  without  any  value 
added.  They  constrain  our  efforts  to  make  the  best  use  of  funds  in  fluid  political 
and  technical  environments  in  recipient  nations.  One  of  the  benefits  of  the  CTR  pro- 
gram is  to  be  able  to  respond  quickly  to  opportunities  to  reduce  the  WMD  threat, 
and  such  legislated  constraints  prevent  us  from  doing  so. 

Senator  NUNN.  Can  you  discuss  the  impact  that  any  further  budget  reductions 
would  have  on  the  CTR  program  and  its  ability  to  meet  its  core  objectives? 

Secretary  F*ERRY.  The  result  of  additional  budget  cuts  will  be  the  truncation  of  key 
CTR  programs  such  as  the  elimination  of  silos,  missiles  and  strategic  bombers  in 
Russia  and  the  other  FSU  former  nuclear  states,  and  the  ongoing  DOD-MOD  effort 
to  improve  the  safety,  security  and  accountability  of  the  weapons  possessed  by  the 
MOD,  especially  in  transport  or  temporary  storage,  when  the  weapons  are  most  vul- 
nerable. Other  key  programs  that  require  continued  funding,  such  as  construction 
of  the  fissile  material  storage  facility  at  Mayak  in  Russia,  would  also  face  slow- 
downs. This  project  is  now  on  track  with  construction  underway  and  an  integrating 
U.S.  contractor  soon  to  be  in  place.  These  are  examples  of  the  types  of  programs — 

Srojects  we  have  worked  hard  to  get  going — that  we  risk  losing  if  funding  is  re- 
uced.  The  exact  impact-would  of  course  depend  on  the  amount  ofihe  cuts  and  over- 
all priorities. 

TREATIES  WITH  RUSSIA 

Senator  NUNN.  Secretary  Perry,  in  the  last  year  problems  have  erupted  with  sev- 
eral of  the  key  treaties  between  the  US  and  the  former  Soviet  Union  which  threaten 
to  disrupt  our  cooperative  relationship  with  Russia.  The  ABM  Treaty  is  under  siege, 
the  START  II  treaty  has  not  ratified  by  the  Russian  Duma,  and  the  CFE  Treaty 
is  under  the  threat  of  unraveling  over  tne  flanks  issue.  At  the  same  time,  this  Aa- 
ministration  is  in  the  forefront  of  the  drive  to  enlarge  NATO,  an  effort  that  is  being 
met  with  harsh  rhetoric  out  of  Moscow.  Furthermore,  Russia  may  well  emerge  from 
the  June  elections  with  either  a  communist  or  nationalist  presidient.  How  are  DOD 
programs  currently  working  toward  ameliorating  these  stresses  in  bilateral  rela- 
tions? 

Secretary  PERRY.  The  Department  of  Defense  is  actively  engaged  in  U.S.  efforts 
to  address  with  Russia  those  areas  where  we  have  differences,  while  maintaining 
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our  common  interest  in  a  cooperative  relationship.  We  address  specific  issues  in 
high-level  discussions  with  deiense  and  military  counterparts.  We  also  foster  co- 
operation and  invest  in  future  relations  by  involving  Russians  at  various  levels  in 
programs  Uke  International  Military  Education  and  Training  (IMET)  and  military 
to  military  contacts.  Such  interactions  have  become  routine  and  are  welcomed  by 
Russia.  We  believe  that,  whatever  the  future  of  Russia's  leadership,  DOD  involve- 
ment in  this  process  of  engagement  with  the  Russian  Ministry  of  Defense  will  have 
a  positive  effect  and  should  endure. 

DOD  participates  actively  in  ongoing  U.S.  efforts  with  Russia,  at  the  senior  politi- 
cal level  and  at  the  Standing  Consultative  Commission  negotiations  in  Geneva 
(where  Ukraine,  Belarus,  and  Kazakhstan  also  participate),  to  complete  an  agree- 
ment that  clarifies  the  demarcation  between  defenses  against  strategic  ballistic  mis- 
siles (which  are  limited  by  the  ABM  Treaty)  and  Theater  Missile  Defenses  (which 
are  not  limited  by  the  Treaty.)  While  some  progress  has  been  made  in  this  area, 
the  sides  have  yet  to  resolve  all  of  the  outstanding  issues. 

The  On-Site  Inspection  Agency  continues  to  work  with  the  Russians,  as  well  as 
the  Belarussians,  Kazakstanis,  and  Ukrainians  on  a  routine  basis  in  the  arms  con- 
trol implementation  process.  This  quiet  process  of  cooperation  is  but  one  example 
of  the  beneficial  cooperative  relationship  between  former  adversaries. 

Although  the  Russian  parliament  has  not  yet  ratified  START  II,  the  newly  elected 
Duma  (lower  house)  is  actively  considering  the  Treaty  and  has  already  held  several 
hearings  on  it.  The  Administration  takes  every  available  opportunity  to  engage  Rus- 
sian parUamentarians  on  the  benefits  of  STAKT  II  in  an  eiTort  to  promote  ratifica- 
tion. In  particular,  when  senior  Administration  officials  travel  to  Moscow  and  when 
Russian  parliamentarians  visit  Washington,  we  use  each  occasion  to  emphasize  the 
political,  economic,  and  military  advantages  that  START  II  will  bring  to  both  coun- 
tries. We  al^o  emphasize  the  accomplishments  of  our  Cooperative  Threat  Reduction 
program  and  explain  how  this  program  will  facilitate  the  continued  reduction  of 
strategic  arms.  We  remain  hopeful  that  our  efforts  will  not  only  improve  Russian 
legislators'  understanding  of  START  II  but  will  ultimately  encourage  their  ratifica- 
tion of  the  Treaty. 

We  have  also  worked  closely  with  Russian  CFE  experts — both  bilaterally  and  mul- 
tilateraUy  at  the  Joint  Consultative  Group  in  Vienna — to  resolve  the  flank  issue  in 
a  manner  acceptable  to  all  30  CFE  Treaty  parties.  We  believe  that  our  close  inter- 
action vath  the  Russians  on  the  flank  issue  has  moved  all  parties  closer  to  resolu- 
tion, which  should  allow  the  CFE  Treaty  to  continue  as  a  cornerstone  of  European 
security.  In  addition,  we  are  working  closely  with  the  Russians  and  other  states  at 
the  OSCE  to  develop  a  Security  Model  for  Europe. 

We  seek  an  inclusive,  undivided  European  security  architecture,  which  requires 
various  institutions.  NATO,  of  course,  remains  central  to  our  approach.  With  our  al- 
lies, we  have  involved  partners  throughout  the  region,  including  Russia,  in  the 
North  Atlantic  (Uooperation  Council  (NACC)  and  the  Partnership  for  Peace.  DOD 
shares  in  the  Warsaw  Initiative  program  in  support  of  PFP  participation  and  oWec- 
tives.  We  have  met  frequently  with  our  opposite  numbers  in  the  Russian  MOD  in 
efforts  to  explain  mutual  benefits  of  Russian  participation  in  that  program.  We 
make  the  same  case  to  parliamentarians  and  Russian  Administration  officials  with 
whom  we  have  contacts.  Also  with  our  allies,  we  have  sought  to  construct  a  viable 
NATO-Russia  relationship,  which  is  crucial  for  a  secure,  undivided  Europe.  Cur- 
rently, Russia  is  cooperating  with  the  U.S.  and  NATO  in  the  Implementation  Force 
in  Bosnia.  The  evolving  relationship  between  NATO  and  Russia,  as  exemplified  by 
our  cooperation  in  IFCjR,  should  help  address  Russia's  concerns  that  an  enlarged 
NATO  is  a  threat  to  Russian  interests. 

PLANNING  FOR  MRCS 

Senator  NUNN.  DOD  planning  in  recent  years  has  focused  on  scenarios  involving 
two  major  regional  contingencies  occurring  nearly  simultaneously.  How  have  DOD 

glans  dealt  with  the  possibility  of  the  resurgence  of  an  aggressively  anti-American 
ussia? 

Secretary  Perry.  First  of  all,  we  do  not  see  Russia  as  a  threat  today,  and  we  have 
pursued  a  pragmatic  partnership  with  Moscow  to  try  to  ensure  that  Russia  does  not 
Decome-a  tnreat. 

That  said,  US.  forces  are  structured  to  be  able  to  meet  a  wide  range  of  chal- 
lenges, including  the  ability,  in  concert  with  regional  allies,  to  credibly  deter  and, 
if  required,  decisively  defeat  aggression  in  two  nearly  simultaneous  major  regional 
conflicts.  A  force  with  this  capability  also  provides  us  with  the  basic  wherewithal 
to  support  a  defense  against  a  lar^er-than-expected  threat  from  a  future  adversary 
or  coalition  of  opponents.  Further,  if  such  a  threat  were  to  develop,  it  would  not 
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happen  overnight.  Rather,  we  would  have  a  significant  period  of  warning  which 
would  provide  us  with  adequate  time  to  reconstitute  additional  US  military  capabili- 
ties to  meet  the  larger  threat. 

TREATIES  WITH  RUSSIA 

Senator  NUNN.  Where  will  DOD  look  for  funding  for  pro-ams  to  bring  East  Euro- 
pean NATO  applicants  up  to  a  level  that  will  allow  for  interoperability,  a  crucial 
element  of  NATO  membership? 

Secretary  PERRY.  There  are  three  principal  sources  of  funding  that  the  Depart- 
ment expects  will  be  used  to  support  programs  to  bring  candidate  NATO  member 
nations  up  to  established  standaros  for  effective  interaction  with  the  rest  of  the  Alli- 
ance. 

In  the  first  instance,  candidate  NATO  member  nations  will  be  expected  to  spend 
their  own  national  resources  to  pursue  the  objectives  of  NATO  standardization  that 
wiU  lead  to  interoperability  witn  the  rest  of  the  Alliance.  (This  obligation  includes 
making  contributions  to  the  three  NATO  common  budgets.) 

For  its  own  part,  NATO  will  selectively  use  resources  available  through  its  three 
common  budgets  (Civil,  Military  and  Security  Investment)  to  pay  for  those  common 
systems,  facilities  and  related  works  which  will  allow  NATO  interoperability  with 
national  military  establishments  of  candidate  member  nations.  The  United  States, 
as  well  as  the  other  15  current  NATO  members,  annually  contributes  funds  to  sup- 
port these  three  budgets.  Candidate  NATO  member  nations  will  also  be  expected 
to  pay  into  these  accounts  upon  entry  into  the  Alliance. 

Finally,  bilateral  programs  sponsored  through  the  Partnership  for  Peace  program 
(like  the  United  States'  Warsaw  Initiative  Program)  will  function  as  a  third  probable 
source  of  funding  that  candidate  nations  could  use  to  support  programs  to  attain 
interoperability  with  NATO. 

BOSNIA  FOLLOW-ON  FORCE 

Senator  NUNN.  Secretary  Perry,  it  is  likely  that  there  will  need  to  be  a  follow- 
on  force  to  provide  a  secure  environment  in  Bosnia  after  the  departure  of  IFOR  in 
approximately  one  year.  This  is  made  even  more  necessary  in  view  of  the  slow  start 
in  the  accomplishment  of  the  civilian  tasks. 

a.  Have  there  been  any  discussions  with  or  among  our  European  allies  with  re- 
spect to  a  follow-on  force? 

b.  If  there  is  a  follow-on  force,  will  the  United  States  provide  support,  such  as  in- 
telligence, logistics,  and  close  air  support? 

S«;retary  PERRY.  The  U.S.  contribution  to  the  NATO-led  Implementation  Force 
(IFOR)  will  end  in  December,  1996.  In  accordance  with  previously  stated  Executive 
policy,  the  Department  of  Defense  has  no  plans  to  extend  its  participation  in  IFOR 
beyond  that  date.  We  have  not  entered  into  discussions  with  our  European  allies 
on  the  subject  of  a  foUow-on  force  for  Bosnia.  European  nations,  either  individually 
or  collectively,  may  on  their  own  initiative  decide  to  create  a  follow-on  security  force 
to  carry  out  peace  enforcement  duties.  In  my  view,  since  we  are  only  100  days  into 
IFOR's  deployment,  it  is  far  too  early  to  reach  the  conclusion  that  a  follow-on  force 
will  be  required.  The  focus  of  our  efforts  in  the  near-term  should  be  on  completing 
IFOR's  tasks  and  creating  a  safe  and  secure  environment  in  Bosnia-Herzegovina  so 
that  civilian  implementation  and  economic  reconstruction  can  continue. 

Senator  NUNN.  Secretary  Perry,  last  Tuesday,  the  U.N.  Security  Council  sus- 

g ended  economic  sanctions  on  the  Bosnia  Serbs  upon  the  certification  by  Admiral 
mith  as  the  IFOR  Commander  that  the  Bosnian  Serbs  had  withdrawn  beyond  the 
zones  of  separation. 

The  governing  Security  Council  resolution  provides  that  the  suspension  of  the  em- 
bargo shall  be  terminated  on  the  5th  day  after  either  the  High  Representative  of 
the  IFOR  Commander  reports  that  the  Bosnian  Serbs  are  failing  significantly  to 
meet  their  obligations  under  the  Peace  Agreement. 

Article  IX  of  the  General  Framework  Agreement  provides  that  the  Parties  shall 
cooperate  fully  with  all  entities  involved  in  the  implementation  of  the  peace  agree- 
ment pursuant  to  the  obligation  of  all  parties  to  cooperate  in  the  investigation  and 
prosecution  of  war  crimes. 

Bosnian  Serb  President  Karadzic  and  General  Mladic  are  reported  to  remain  in 
charge  and  be  frustrating  various  aspects  of  the  Dayton  Agreement. 

Given  that  the  Bosnian  Serbs  have  not  turned  over  Karadzic  and  Mladic — who 
have  been  indicted  by  the  Bosnian  War  Crimes  Tribunal — and  that  they  are  still 
at  large  and  in  power,  is  IFOR  Commander  Admiral  Smith  contemplating  reporting 
to  the  Security  Council  that  the  Bosnian  Serbs  are  failing  significantly  to  meet  their 
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obligations  under  the  agreement  by  failing  to  turn  Karadzic  and  Mladic  over  to  the 
proper  authorities? 

Secretary  PERRY.  United  Nations  Security  Council  Resolution  1022,  which  pro- 
vides for  the  re-imposition  of  sanctions  against  the  Bosnian  Serbs  if  they  fail  signifi- 
cantly in  meeting  their  obligations  under  the  Dayton  Agreement,  does  not  state  that 
a  re-imposition  of  sanctions  is  automatically  triggered  by  a  failure  of  the  Bosnian 
Serbs  to  turn  over  Karadzic  and  Mladic  to  the  Intemational  Criminal  Tribunal  for 
the  former  Yugoslavia  (ICTY).  The  IFOR  commander.  Admiral  Smith,  and  High 
Representative  Carl  Bildt  retain  the  authority  to  report  to  the  UN  Security  Council 
at  any  time  that  sanctions  should  be  re-imposed  it  they  believe  the  Serbs  are  not 
complying  with  the  General  Framework  Agreement  for  Peace.  To  date,  they  have 
made  no  such  recommendation.  The  United  States  continues  to  stress  that  all  per- 
sonnel indicted  by  the  Tribunal  for  war  crimes  should  surrender  themselves  or  be 
turned  over  to  the  ICTY.  We  have  made  this  ^sition  clear  to  President  Milosevic. 
Additionally,  we  will  continue  to  stress  to  the  i*  ormerly  Warring  Factions  that  they 
must  cooperate  fully  with  the  ICTY  as  an  aspect  of  complying  fully  with  all  provi- 
sions of  the  Dayton  Agreement. 

ANALYSIS  TO  SUPPORT  PRIVATIZATION 

Senator  NUNN.  Secretary  Perry,  Deputy  Secretary  White  has  testified  that  the 
privatization  recommendations  contained  in  the  report  of  the  Commission  on  Roles 
and  Missions  were  basically  philosophical  recommendations  that  were  not  based  on 
actual  analysis. 

As  DOD  prepares  to  make  recommendations  this  year  on  privatizing  govern- 
mental functions,  are  you  doing  the  analysis  to  determine  where  privatization 
makes  sense,  and  are  you  going  to  be  prepared  to  submit  that  analysis,  and  not  just 
conclusions,  to  the  Congress? 

Secretary  I*ERRY.  The  Deputy  Secretary  has  established  a  comprehensive,  ongoing 
DOD-wide  review  to  identify  functions  that  could  be  outsourced,  analyze  them  to  de- 
termine where  outsourcing  would  be  cost  effective,  and  begin  the  outsourcing  proc- 
ess. The  result  will  be  specific  decisions,  over  time,  predicated  on  business  case 
analyses  and  cost  comparisons,  as  to  which  activities  at  which  locations  will  be 
outsourced. 

For  example,  one  of  the  areas  to  be  looked  at  closely  is  the  process  of  exchanging 
information,  business  transactions,  technical  data,  and  process  data  in  an  efTicient 
and  relatively  seamless  manner  using  EC/EDI  and  CALS  processes  and  standards. 
This  is  not  a  trivial  question  as  today's  network  of  government  technical  data  is 
spread  across  large  segments  of  the  DOD  infrastructure  and  is  not  necessarily  main- 
tained in  segmented  packages  that  match  the  functions  that  are  being  privatized. 
Data  access,  data  maintenance,  intellectual  property  rights  are  all  issues  that  must 
be  studied  and  resolved  in  an  efficient  manner  such  that  we  have  an  information 
sharing  business  process. 

Senator  NUNN.  The  Vice  President  has  just  announced  a  plan  to  essentially  turn 
several  organizations  such  as  the  Patent  Ofiice  into  government  corporations,  which 
would  involve  hiring  professional  managers  to  run  the  business,  but  not  set  the  pol- 
icy, and  relaxing  some  Federal  personnel  rules.  Is  the  Defense  Department  examin- 
ing ways  to  reinvent  government  fiinctions,  rather  than  simply  comparing  complete 
privatization  to  the  status  quo? 

Secretary  PERRY.  Most  definitely,  significant  functional  reengineering  is  a  part  of 
many  of  our  privatization  actions.  Three  examples  of  such;re-engineering  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

•  Our  Defense  Transportation  Reengineering  effort  is  examining  the  way 
we  do  business  in  the  areas  of:  (1)  acquisition,  (2)  financial  management, 
and  (3)infrastructure.  The  Reengineering  effort  will  streamline  our  way  of 
acquiring  transportation  services  and  ensure  best  value  processes  are  used, 
and  implement  use  of  electronic  data  interchange  technology  to  improve  our 
business  process  and  reduce  paper  woric.  This  DOD  streamlining  effort  in- 
cludes actions  to  eliminate  traffic  management  fragmentation,  flatten  trans- 
portation command  structures,  reduce  overhead  support  functions,  and  re- 
duce military  global  port  presence. 

•  Virtual  Enterprises — wie  are  in  the  early  stages  of  identifying  how  we  can 
operate  significant  parts  of  our  business  as  virtual  enterprises.  Inclusion  of 
commercial  partners  performing  privatized  functions  are  part  of  this  ap- 
proach. 

•  EC/EDI — Electronic  commerce  and  electronic  data  interfaces  allow  us  to 
conduct  our  business  faster  and  better.  EC  and  EDI  give  us  the  tools  to  re- 
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duoe  the  labor  content  of  many  of  our  accounting  and  financial  functions 
and  are  allowing  us  to  restructure  our  approach  to  acquisition. 

PRIVATIZATION  CONSIDERATION 

Senator  NUNN.  Secretary  Perrv,  last  week  Admiral  Owens  testified  that  there  was 
a  substantial  potential  for  the  Department  of  Defense  to  obtain  significant  savings 
from  privatization  of  defense  functions.  The  savings  that  are  likely  to  be  achieved 
from  privatization  generally  result  from  the  role  ofi,he  private  market  in  promoting 
efTiciencies. 

a.  What  types  of  defense  industries  are  the  primary  candidates  for  privatization? 

Secretary  PERRY.  Any  DOD  activity  for  which  a  competitive  environment  exists 
in  the  private  sector  is  a  candidate  for  outsourcing.  Tne  Department's  review  of 
outsourcing  opportunities  has  focused  to  date  on  six  areas:  materiel  management, 
base  commercial  activities,  depot  maintenance,  finance  and  accounting,  education 
and  training,  and  data  centers. 

However,  under  Reengineering  Transportation  we  have  identified  potential  tar- 
gets for  privatization.  Two  efforts  have  already  been  initiated  which  could  lead  to 
privatization  of  DOD  transportation  services: 

(1)  An  Army  DCS  LOG  innovation  to  privatize  management  of  Personal  Property 
transportation  services  to  a  commercial  relocation  company.  The  relocation  company 
would: 

•  Counsel  customers  on  their  moving  entitlements 

•  Arrange  for  household  goods  (HHG)  movements 

•  Evaluate  carrier  performance 

•  Audit  carrier  invoices,  and 

•  Pay  carrier  for  services 

(2)  The  Military  Traffic  Management  Command  (MTMC)  Point-to-Point  Privately 
Owned  Vehicle  (POV)  Pilot  Prop-am  awarded  a  contract  in  August  1994  for  the  com- 
plete vehicle  processing  and  shipment.  The  major  objective  was  to  improve  customer 
service  and  reduce  costs.  The  new  method  establishes  a  "single  contractor^  approach 
for  shipment  management,  thus  eliminating  the  issue-of  who  is  responsible  for  dam- 
age claims  and  decreasing  damages.  Preliminary  results  ate  positive  with  very  high 
customer  satisfaction  -annual  damage  claims  are  down. 

Senator  NUNN.  b.  What  steps  need  to  be  taken  to  ensure  that  there  is  adequate 
marketplace  competition  after  an  activity  is  privatized? 

Secretary  Perry.  The  most  important  step  is  to  ensure  before  an  outsourcing  deci- 
sion is  made — that  a  robust  competitive  environment  exists  for  the  activity  in  ques- 
tion. A  contracting  approach  which  calls  for  periodic  recompetition  is,  of  course,  also 
important.  However,  the  key  is  to  maintain  surveillance  oi  the  industry  sector  and 
be  aware  of  trends  in  the  number  and  structure  of  firms  providing  like  services  to 
non-DOD  customers. 

Senator  NUNN.  How  do  you  plan  to  ensure  that  the  government  retains  suflicient 
expertise  to  oversee  and  manage  the  performance  of  contractors  with  respect  to 
privatized  functions? 

Secretary  PERRY.  DOD  will  not  outsource  core  functions  one  of  which  is  overseeing 
the  performance  of  contractors. 

CORE  vs.  NON-CORE  PRIVATIZATION 

Senator  NUNN.  Secretary  Perry,  I  know  that  DOD  is  preparing  both  a  general  pri- 
vatization proposal  and  a  specific  recommendation  on  whether  and  how  to  contract 
out  more  oi  the  work  currently  performed  in  government  depots.  It  seems  to  me  that 
there  are  certain  logistics  functions  that  are  central  to  our  ability  to  maintain  criti- 
cal readiness  capabilities,  and  indeed  both  your  statement  and  General 
Shalikashvili's  refer  to  contracting  out  "non-Core"  activities. 

Can  you  explain  what  kinds  oi  activities  you  consider  Core  Governmental  activi- 
ties as  opposed  to  non-Core  activities,  and  why  you  think  we  should  distinguish  be- 
tween the  two  in  terms  of  privatization? 

Secretary  Perry.  Core  represents  the  minimum  amount  of  maintenance  capability 
that  the  DOD  Components  must  maintain  in  organic  depot  facilities  to  ensure  that 
contingency  operations  are  not  compromised  because  oi  a  lack  of  essential  depot 
maintenance  support.  It  is  DOD  policy  to  retain  limited  organic  Core  depot  mainte- 
nance capability  to  meet  essential  wartime  surge  demands,  promote  competition, 
and  sustain  institutional  expertise.  Specifically,  depot  maintenance  Core  is  tne  capa- 
bility maintained  within  organic  Defense  depots  to  meet  readiness  and  sustain- 
ability  requirements  of  the  weapon  systems  that  support  the  JCS  contingency  sce- 
narios. Core  exists  to  minimize  operational  risks  and  to  guarantee  required  readi- 
ness for  these  weapon  systems.  Core  depot  maintenance  capabilities  will  comprise 
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only  the  minimum  facilities,  equipment,  and  skilled  personnel  necessary  to  ensure 
a  ready  and  controlled  source  of  required  technical  competence.  Depot  maintenance 
for  the  designated  weapon  systems  will  be  the  primary  workloads  assigned  to  DOD 
depots  to  support  Core  depot  maintenance  capabilities. 

Senator  Nu^fN.  Do  you  oelieve  that  the  Department  should  rely  solely  on  the  pri- 
vate sector  for  all  depot  maintenance  support  of  our  forces,  or  should  certain  critical 
capabilities  be  retained  within  the  public  sector? 

Secretary  Perry.  No.  I  believe  that  there  are  Core  depot  maintenance  capabilities 
which  are  necessary  to  ensure  a  ready  and  controlled  organic  source  of  technical 
competence.  Core  represents  the  minimum  amount  of  mamtenance  capability  that 
the  DOD  Components  must  maintain  in  organic  depot  facilities  to  ensure  that  con- 
tingency operations  are  not  compromised  because  of  a  lack  of  essential  depot  main- 
tenance support.  It  is  DOD  policy  to  retain  limited  organic  Core  depot  maintenance 
capability  to  meet  essential  wartime  surge  demands,  promote  competition,  and  sus- 
tam  institutional  expertise.  Specifically,  depot  maintenance  Core  is  the  capability 
maintained  within  organic  Defense  depots  to  meet  readiness  and  sustainability  re- 
quirements of  the  weapon  systems  that  support  the  JCS  contingency  scenarios.  Core 
exists  to  minimize  operational  risks  and  to  guarantee  reouired  readiness  for  these 
weapon  systems.  Core  depot  maintenance  capabilities  will  comprise  only  the  mini- 
mum facilities,  equipment,  and  skilled  personnel  necessary  to  ensure  a  ready  and 
controlled  source  of  required  technical  competence.  Depot  maintenance  for  the  des- 
ignated weapon  systems  wiU  be  the  primary  workloads  assigned  to  DOD  depots  to 
support  Core  depot  maintenance  capabilities. 

PRIVATIZATION  SAVINGS 

Senator  NUNN.  Secretary  Perry,  page  13  of  your  statement  indicates  that  propos- 
als on  privatization  will  be  forthcoming  later  this  year.  Have  you  made  any  final 
decisions  with  respect  to  privatization  oi  specific  DOD  functions  so  far? 

Secretary  PERRY.  No.  Tne  Navy  has  recently  privatized  activities  in  Louisville  and 
Indianapolis.  The  Air  Force  has  announced  revised  privatization  strategies  for  the 
work  currently  performed  at  Sacramento  and  Kelly  AFBS.  Beyond  that,  the  Depart- 
ment has  not  completed  the  analyses  to  determine  which  activities  at  which  loca- 
tions would  be  more  cost  effectively  performed  by  private  sector  entities. 

Senator  NUNN.  Are  any  dollar  savings  or  civilian  end  strength  reductions  predi- 
cated on  privatization  built  into  this  five  year  plan,  as  Page  11  of  your  statement 
implies,  in  advance  of  specific  decisions  on  your  part? 

Secretary  Perry.  No.  The  Department  has  not  built  any  cost  savings  or  civilian 
strength  reductions  due  to  outsourcing  into  the  five  year  plan. 

ACQUISITION  reform  LEGISLATION 

Senator  NuNN.  Secretary  Perry,  the  enactment  of  the  Federal  Acquisition  Stream- 
lining Act  of  1994  and  the  enactment  of  iurther  acquisition  reform  provisions  in  last 
year's  National  Defense  Authorization  Act,  have  resulted  in  the  most  fundamental 
changes  in  Federal  procurement  policy  since  World  War  11. 

a.  What  is  the  timetable  for  issuing  implementing  rules  that  will  bring  these 
major  reforms  into  effect? 

b.  Are  savings  from  either  or  both  of  these  initiatives  included  in  the  current  de- 
fense plan? 

c.  Do  you  plan  to  propose  additional  acquisition  reform  legislation? 

d.  How  do  you  rate  DOD's  progress  in  reforming  the  acquisition  process? 
Secretary  Perry.  a.  Implementation  of  the  Federal  Acquisition  Streamlining  Act 

of  1994  in  the  Federal  Acquisition  Regulation  (FAR)  was  completed  within  the  stat- 
utory guidelines  and  it  is  anticipated  that  the  provisions  in  last  years  National  De- 
fense Authorization  Act  will  be  similarly  implemented  in  a  timely  fashion.  FASA  of- 
fered us  the  opportunity  to  use  a  revised  regulatory  implementation  process  which 
not  only  increased  participation  by  our  own  workforce  but  also  increased  our  com- 
munication with  inaustry  in  the  regulatory  process.  In  fact,  industry  has  written  the 
Administrator  of  OFPP  urging  the  adoption  of  similar  procedures  for  all  future  regu- 
latory implementations.  They  were  also  very  complimentary  of  an  enhanced  process 
we  used  to  develop  training,  for  the  first  time,  lor  both  government  and  industry 
alike. 

b.  Cost  reductions  in  the  Department  as  a  result  of  our  acquisition  reform  initia- 
tives have  been  documented  only  on  a  case  by  case  basis,  for  example,  as  reported 
for  the  Defense  Acquisition  Pilot  Programs  based  upon  their  1995  interim  results. 
We  are  working  to  develop  a  consistent  reporting  methodology  across  the  Depart- 
ment and,  where  documented,  the  cost  reductions  are  to  be  included  toward  mod- 
ernization under  the  current  defense  plan. 
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c.  Yes,  there  are  several  initiatives  still  remaining  from  the  Section  800  Acquisi- 
tion Law  Advisory  Panel  Report.  This  includes  our  proposal  last  year  in  inter- 
national defense  acquisition  to  consolidate  those  amendments  enacted  as  part  of  the 
fiscal  year  1995  Defense  Authorization  Act  with  further  Departmental  reform  rec- 
ommendations into  a  streamlined  new  Title  10  chapter  on  Defense  Trade  and  Co- 
operation. We  are  also  considering  several  new  reform  initiatives. 

d.  I  would  rate  DOD's  progress  in  reforming  the  acquisition  process  as  excellent. 
The  process  of  course  is  not  complete  but  one  of  continuous  improvement. 

Senator  NUNN.  As  I  noted  in  my  opening  statement,  the  proposed  budget  contains 
important  improvements  in  the  modernization  accounts,  but  tnere  is  still  along  way 
to  go.  In  last  year's  authorization  bill,  we  gave  you  an  important  tool  to  add  more 
funds  to  procurement  modernization.  In  the  past,  because  most  savings  were  re- 
quired to  be  returned  to  the  Treasury  as  a  matter  of  law,  there  was  little  incentive 
for  DOD  managers  to  achieve  significant  savings.  Under  legislation  which  I  spon- 
sored, the  Department  now  has  authority  retain  savings  from  efficiencies  in  O&M 
and  acquisition  programs,  to  place  those  savings  in  a  Defense  Modernization  Ac- 
count, and,to  use  up  to  $500  million  a  year  for  procurement  modernization  without 
additional  legislative  authority.  What  steps  has  the  Department  taken  to  implement 
this  legislation? 

Secretary  Perry.  The  Comptroller  has  been  assigned  the  responsibility  for  manag- 
ing this  new  transfer  account.  A  team,  with  representation  from  the  military  depart- 
ments and  interested  elements  of  the  OSD  staff  is  being  formed  to  ensure  that  all 
options  and  opinions  are  fully  considered. 

Given  the  strictures  of  the  legislation,  it  is  not  likely  that  much  activity  will  occur 
until  late  this  fiscal  year  when  the  operating  and  personnel  accounts  expire.  We  an- 
ticipate that  the  account  will  come  into  its  own  by  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1998  when 
the  bulk  of  the  procurement  appropriations  applicable  will  be  expiring  and  available 
for  deposit.  There  may  be  sporadic  activity  in  the  interim  period  if  this  transfer 
process  is  found  to  be  a  useful  vehicle  for  realigning  funds  into  the  proper  accounts 
within  a  major  program  when  savings  are  generated  in  execution. 

VISION  2010 

Senator  NUNN.  General  Shalikashvili,  one  of  the  recommendations  from  the  Roles 
and  Mission  Commission  was  that  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  should 
issue.a'  future  joint  warfighting  vision  to  help  guide  Service  force  development  ef- 
forts. I  understand  that  you  are  putting  the  final  touches  on  such  a  document  enti- 
tled "Vision  20 10." 

a.  Is  this  document  designed  to  provide  guidance  for  the  Service's  force  develop- 
ment efforts? 

b.  Would  it  be  a  useful  document  for  the  Committee  to  review  as  we  take  action 
on  the  fiscal  year  1997  defense  budget? 

General  Shalikashvili.  Yes,  we  will  publish  Joint  vision  2010  very  shortly,  once 
complete,  this  document  will  be  the  conceptual  template  for  how  we  will  channel 
the  vitality  and  innovation  of  our  high  quality  people  and  leverage-technological  op- 
portunities to  achieve  new  levels  of  effectiveness  in  joint  warfighting.  Focused  to- 
wards achieving  dominance  across  the  range  of  military  operations  through  the  ap- 
plication of  new  operational  concepts,  this  template  will  provide  a  common  direction 
for  our  Services  in  developing  their  unique  capabilities  within  a  joint  framework  of 
doctrine  and  programs. 

In  response  to  the  second  part  of  your  question,  Joint  vision  2010  is  a  long  range 
vision.  AS  such,  it  is  not  designed  to  provide  the  detailed  requirements  that  would 
affect  the  fiscal  year  1997  defense  budget.  However,  we  are  developing  an  imple- 
mentation plan  that  defines  the  process  for  integrating  ongoing  initiatives  and  fo- 
cuses the  strengths  of  the  individual  services  and  components  to  exploit  the  full 
array  of  capabilities  available  in  2010.  This  long-term  implementation  plan  will  also 
define,  in  detail,  how  we  will  identify  the  programs  and  make  the  tradeoffs  that 
bring  the  best  balance,  most  joint  capability  and  greatest  interoperability  at  least 
cost. 

ARMY  END  STRENGTH 

Senator  NUNN.  Secretary  Perry,  over  the  past  year,  there  has  been  considerable 
discussion  about  the  authorized  end  strength  for  the  Army.  The  National  Defense 
Authorization  Act  for  Fiscal  Year  1996  provides  for  a  minimum  end  strength  for  the 
Army  of  495,000.  DOD  budget  briefings  for  the  fiscal  year  1997  budget  indicate  a 
range  for  the  Arm/s  end  strength  goal  between  475,000  and  495,000.  This  has  been 
interpreted  as  an  indication  that  the  Department  of  Defense  plans  to  reduce  the 
Armys  end  strength  an  additional  20,000. 
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Does  the  Department  of  Defense  intend  to  reduce  the  Army  end  strength  below 
495,000?  If  so,  what  would  the  rationale  and  time  line  be  for  such  action?  What 
mooifications  to  the  Army's  force  structure,  if  any,  would  accompany  such  action? 

Secretary  Perry.  The  Department  does  not  intend  to  reduce  the  Armv  below 
495,000  at  present,  but  possibly  in  the  outyears.  It  is  premature  to  reduce  the 
495,000  force  given  the  expanded  role  of  the  Army  in  today's  security  environment. 
The  495k/10  (uvision  force  supports  the  National  Security  and  Military  Strategies. 
However,  end  strength  could  possibly  be  reduced  further  while  maintaining  the 
same  fighting  force  structure  by  cutting  infrastructure.  A  study  of  this  possioility 
is  underway. 

PAY  RAISE/BAQ  DIFFERENTIAL 

Senator  NUNN.  Secretary  Perry,  the  active  duty  pay  raise  for  flscal  year  1996  in- 
cluded a  2.4  percent  increase  in  basic  pay  and  a  5.2  percent  increase  in  Basic  Allow- 
ance for  Quarters  or  BAQ.  The  latter  mcrease  was  intended,  I  understand,  as  a 
down  payment  on  a  long-term  plan  to  "buy  back"  a  portion  of  the  "out-of-pocket" 
costs  service,  members  pay  for  housing. 

Does  the  Department  intend  in  the  flscal  year  1997  budget  to  continue  to  reduce 
the  difference  between  what  a  service  member  receives  in  housing  allowances  and 
what  he  or  she  is  required  to  pay? 

Secretary  PERRY.  The  Department  remains  strongly  committed  to  increasing  hous- 
ing allowances  and  reducing  members'  out-of-pocket  expense.  We  committed  money 
in  flscal  year  1997  through  flscal  year  2001  to  match  BAQ  dollars  added  by  Con- 
gress this  year.  The  President's  request  for  a  3-percent  across-the-board  pay  raise 
will  further  reduce  our  members'  out-of-pocket  costs.  Our  comprehensive  review  of 
potential  variable  housing  allowance  (VHA)  reform/enhancements  will  determine  if 
continued  BAQ  increases  are  the  best  way  to  further  reduce  these  costs. 

WARNING  TIME 

Senator  NUNN.  General  ShaUkashvili,  many  of  the  members  of  this  committee  are 
concerned  about  many  of  the  assumptions  about  warning  times,  deployment  rates 
for  US  forces  following  warning,  and  assumed  operating  parameters  for  those  forces 
once  in  place.  Many  of  these  assumptions  are  not  borne  out  both  by  Operation 
DESERT  STORM  experience  and  by  our  responses  to  various  Iraqi  troop  movements 
since  then. 

What  assurance  do  we  have  that  these  optimistic  assumptions  can  actually  be 
met?  Are  we  deluding  ourselves  with  "best-case"  analysis?  What  mechanisms  has 
the  JCS  established  to  insure  that  the  effects  of  appropriate  "off-design"  possibilities 
are  considered?  Do  we  need  a  formal  "Red  Team  group  within  DOD  to  constantly 
probe  our  plans  for  unexpected  vulnerabilities? 

General  Shalikashvili.  Assu motions  about  warning  times,  deployment  rates  for 
US  forces  following  warning,  ana  assumed  operating  parameters  for  those  forces 
once  in  place-are  based  on  historical  experience,  modeling  and  simulation  in 
wargames,  and.  sound  military  judgment.  Assumptions  on  military  operations  and 
potential  enemy  actions  or  reactions  are  reasoned  out  in  methodical  collaboration 
between  strategic  planners,  warfighters,  and  intelligence  experts.  For  our  major  war 
plans,  national  intelligence  estimates  are  the  foundation  for  assumptions  on  warn- 
ing times.  These  estimates  represent  the  coUegial  wisdom  of  the  entire  intelligence 
community,  and  I  place  tremendous  confidence  in  them,  within  the  constraints  in- 
herent in  any  wargame,  various  scenarios  are  played  out  to  validate  or  refute  all 
planning  assumptions.  I  am  confident  that  our  planning  assumptions  are  realistic 
rather  than  optimistic. 

I  do  not  believe  we  are  deluding  ourselves  with  "best-case"  analysis.  Our  analysis 
of  future  battlefields  is  more  accurately  described  as  planning  for  the  "most  likely" 
rather  than  the  "best"  case.  While  we  should  be  justifiably  proud  of  the  strength 
and  capability  of  our  armed  forces,  planning  does  not  assume  every  engagement  on 
or  off  the  battlefield  will  go  our  way.  From  private  to  general  ofiicer,  we  are  all 
keenly  aware  that  the  fog  and  friction  of  war  can  foil  the  best-laid  plans.  In  fact, 
all  our  contingency  plans  incorporate  branches  and  sequels  to  the  primary  campaign 
plan  which  alTow  the  military  warfighter  to  quickly  shift  execution  in  another  direc- 
tion if  either  the  current  operation  becomes  stymied  or  if  a  new  opportunity  sud- 
denly presents  itself.  Our  peacetime  planning  is  realistic,  not  fanciful,  and  includes 
a  sweeping  consideration  of  all  the  possibilities  in  an  unfolding  campaign. 

We  nave  a  formal  process  for  reviewing  all  plans  written  by  the  combatant 
CINCS,  which  includes  the  CINCs  personal^  briefing  me.on  their  plan  before  it  is 
approved.  This  process  places  the  Joint  Staff  and  me  in  a  position  to  consider  "off- 
design"  possibilities  while  the  plan  is  in  development.  Additionally,  major  wargames 
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like  NIMBLE  DANCER  and  symposia  at  National  Defense  University  provide  other 
opportunities  for  new  strategic  ideas  to  enter  the  planning  process.  Finally,  a  sizable 
portion  of  our  joint  professional  military  education  curriculum  focuses  on  contin- 
gency planning,  at  both  the  strategic  and  operational  levels.  Students  at  these 
schools  are  exposed  to — the  lessons  of  the  past  as  well  as  the  tools  of  the  future. 
Their  classrooms  are  often  fertile  laboratories  for  exploring  the  "off-design"  possibili- 
ties that  exist.  I  want  future  battlefield  commanders  to  bring  new  ideas  into  the  ex- 
isting planning  process,  and  by  ensuring  that  a  majority  of  the  senior  school  grad- 
uates go  to  work  on  the  Joint  Staff  or  on  the  combatant  CINCs'  staffs,  I  am  con- 
fident we  will  never  grow  complacent  in  our  planning. 

I  am  comfortable  and  confident  with  our  planning  process  and  do  not  believe  we 
would  achieve  significant  value  added  by  creating  a  "Red  Team"  to  further  examine 
our  contingency  plans  for  unexpected  vulnerabilities,  valid  planning  assumptions, 
accurate  intelligence  assessments,  and  sound  military  judgment  are  cornerstones  of 
our  contingency  planning.  We  already  probe  our  major  plans  for  weaknesses 
through  modeling  and  simulations,  so  the  creation  of  a  "Red  Team"  would  only  du- 
plicate efforts  currently  underway. 

U.S.-CHINA  RELATIONS 

Senator  NUNN.  Secretary  Perry,  the  DOD  has  played  an  active  role  in  helping 
build,  maintain,  and  strengthen  the  U.S.-China  relationship.  Could  you  please  iden- 
tify those  areas  where  you  see  a  need  to  establish  or  expand  confidence  building 
measures  with  the  PLA,  and  how  would  you  effect  this? 

Secretary  Perry.  At  least  three  areas  come  to  mind: 

(1)  Given  China's  naval  modernization  program,  the  PLA  Navy  will  increasingly 
operate  further  from  its  own  shores.  As  a  result,  our  military  maritime  operators 
will  come  into  contact  with  one  another  with  greater  frequency.  We'd  like  to  encour- 
age a  dialogue  among  our  military  maritime  operators  to  discuss  "rules  of  the  road" 
and  other  ways  to  make  the  operating  environment  a  safer  one; 

(2)  As  a  follow-on  to  the  successful  exchange  of  "transparency  briefings"  of  1994 
and  1995,  we'd  like  to  see  some  form  of  routinized  dialogue  between  DOD  and  the 
PLA.  Addressing  topics  of  mutual  interest  such  as  strategy,  doctrine,  and  budgets, 
a  dialogue  of  this  nature  would  enhance  mutual  understanoing  and  trust;  and 

(3)  Continued  routine  functional  or  mid-level  exchanges  with  the  PLA  also  assists 
us  in  building  confidence  between  the  U.S.  and  Chinese  militaries — for  example,  the 
recent  exchanges  of  military  medical  delegations  and  of  our  National  Defense  Uni- 
versities. 

Senator  NUNN.  Included  in  the  five  areas  by  which  we  conduct  military-to-military 
relations  with  China  is  the  area  of  "Defense  Conversion."  Could  you  briefly  explain 
the  goal  of  the  activities  in  this  area,  and  how  successful  our  efforts  have  been? 

S«:retary  PERRY.  Defense  Conversion  Cooperation  with  China  promotes  a  number 
of  U.S.  national  security  goals: 

(1)  Access  to  an  important  sector  of  China's  national  security  community  leading 
to  increased  transparency  and  understanding  of  the  PLA  military  structure  and  the 
PRC  security  apparatus. 

(2)  Limit  Chinese  interest  or  need  to  use  military  sales  as  exports  through  the 
conversion  of  excess  defense  manufacturing  capability  to  commercial  production. 

(3)  Increases  U.S.  is  ability  to  monitor  ana  observe  the  progress  of  Chinese  de- 
fense conversion  activities.  This  leads  to  a  better  understanding  of  the  Chinese  de- 
fense industrial  system. 

(4)  Creates  commercial  opportunities  for  U.S.  companies  by  facilitating  contacts 
between  the  industries  of  tne  two  countries  and  promoting  appropriate  industrial 
partnerships  and  joint  ventures. 

Defense  conversion  activities  have  been  focused  in  two  areas: 

(1)  An  ei^t-step  combined  Federal  Aviation  Administration/Department  of  De- 
fense civil-military  air  traffic  control  (ATC)  program;  and 

(2)  Discussions  relating  to  49  defense  conversion  projects  nominated  by  the  Chi- 
nese Commission  on  Science,  Technology,  and  Industry  for  National  Defense 
(COSTIND). 

The  ATC  program  has  aimed  to  increase  international  fiight  safety  in  Chinese  air- 
space, shorten  flight  routes  to/from  China,  increase  commercial  opportunities  for 
U.S.  aircraft  and  ATC  equipment  manufacturers,  and  encourage  the  PRC  trend  to- 
wards the  "civilianization"  of  PRC  airspace.  Steps  one  through  six  have  been  com- 
prised of  various  exchanges  between  the  U.S.  and  Chinese  civil- military  ATC  com- 
munities. Step  Seven  will  occur  in  mid-April  with  the  visit  of  a  combined  Chinese 
civil-military  delegation  to  the  west  coast  of  the  United  States.  Our  interactions 
wiUi  PRC  ATC  authorities  and  users  over  the  past  year  indicate  that  the  eight-step 
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roflram  has  contributed  to  progress  in  all  of  the  objective  areas  identifled  for  the 
TC  program. 
To  date,  the  key  activities  relating  to  the  49  defense  conversion  projects  are  the 

{mblication  of  a  project  list  by  the  Department  of  Commerce,  and  the  visit  of  a  self- 
unded  Chinese  defense  managers  delegation  to  the  West  Coast  of  the  U.S.  in  De- 
cember 1995  in  a  program  arranged  by  the  Department  of  Contmierce.  One  major 
commercial  project  has  resulted  in  the  sale  of  electric  motors  for  inclusion  in  com- 
mercial buses  from  Grumman  (formerly  Westinghouse)  to  a  Chinese  defense  indus- 
try converting  to  civil  production.  Additionally,  dialogue  between  the  defense  man- 
agers' delegation  and  USG  representatives  provided  the  U.S.  side  with  new  insights 
into  the  PnC  military-industnal  system  and  defense  conversion  efforts. 

Senator  NUNN.  Secretary  Perry,  there  is  an  increasing  awareness  of  the 
vulnerabilities  that  exist  with  regard  to  the  intrusion  and  manipulation  of  our  infor- 
mation and  data  processing  systems.  How  would  you  characterize  DOD's  Informa- 
tion Warfare  efforts  with  regard  to  ensuring  the  safety  and  survivability  of  mili- 
tary's systems  and  information?  Where  are  the  weak  points,  and  what  efforts  are 
beingconducted  by  the  Services  to  alleviate  the  deficiencies? 

A.  The  Department,  Services,  Defense  Agencies  and  field  commands  are  all  in  the 
process  of  evaluating  their  infonnation  systems;  their  levels  of  protection;  and  abil- 
ity to  withstand  or  respond  to  a  wide  variety  of  information  warfare  attacks.  We 
are  developing  and  implementing  a  variety  of  security  solutions  to  include:  the  use 
of  National  Security  Agency's  Multi-Level  Systems  Security  Initiative  (MISSI)  prod- 
ucts; installation  of  firewalls,  trusted  systems,  and  guards;  software  solutions  de- 
signed to  enable  detection  and  reaction  to  attacks;  red  teams  to  assist  in  determin- 
ing vulnerabilities;  and  developing  training  programs  and  operational  procedures 
addressing  threats  and  vulnerabilities.  The  Defense  Information  Systems  Agency 
Center  for  Information  Systems  Security  and  the  Services  have  established  or  are 
in  the  process  of  establishing  Computer  Emergency  Response  and  Vulnerability  As- 
sessment Teams  to  provide  a  quick  response  to  attacks  and  establish  the  capability 
to  assess  information  systems  vulnerabilities.  Through  the  Department's  continuing 
support  of  the  Computer  Emergency  Response  Team  (CERT)  Coordinating  Center 
at  the  Carnegie  Mellon  University,  we  maintain  close  coordination  with  non-Defense 
organizations  as  well  as  with  industry  concerning  response  to  security  incidents. 
This  initiative  provides  the  vital  link  to  the  Forum  of  Incident  Response  and  Secu- 
rity Teams  (FIRST)  that  support  the  non-Defense  institutions  and  organizations. 
Additionally,  the  National  Security  Agency  Information  System  Security  Organiza- 
tion provides  an  assessment  service  to  identify  system  vulnerabilities  and  identify 
countermeasures  and  developed  a  service  to  educate  and  train  the  organization  cus- 
tomer to  assess  their  own  systems.  The  DOD  Inspector  General  has  initiated  an 
audit  of  the  Defense  Information  Warfare  efforts  to  protect  Automated  Information 
Systems.  To  facilitate  all  efforts  in  this  area,  the  Department  has  established  an  In- 
formation Warfare  Board. 

However,  while  the  Department's  ongoing  and  projected  Information  Assurance 
efforts  continue  to  develop,  it  is  essential  to  recognize  that  the  Department  only  pro- 
vides end-to-end  control  of  five  percent  of  its  communications.  The  remainder,  which 
includes  virtually  all  the  Department's  daily  business  and  the  vast  majority  of  its 
command  and  control  intelligence  transit  the  relatively  unprotected  National  Infor- 
mation Infrastructure  (Nil).  The  National  Communications  System,  through  the 
interagency  Reliability  and  Vulnerability  Assessment  Working  Group,  conducted  a 
assessment  to  understand  the  risks  associated  with  our  Nation's  increasing  reliance 
on  Nn.  The  Department  also  supports  the  President's  National  Security  Tele- 
communications Advisory  Committee  (NSTAC)  ongoing  risk  assessment  of  the  en- 
ergy, financial,  and  transportation  sectors.  It  is  essential  for  the  Department  to  par- 
ticipate in  initiatives  designed  to  ensure  the  survivability  and  the  integrity  of  infor- 
mation transiting  both  the  Defense  and  National  Information  Infrastructures. 

Senator  NUNN.  Secretary  Perry,  there  is  an  increasing  awareness  of  the 
vulnerabilities  that  exist  witii  regard  to  the  intrusion  and  manipulation  of  our  infor- 
mation and  data  processing  systems.  How  would  you  characterize  DOD's  Informa- 
tion Warfare  efforts  with  regard  to  ensuring  the  safety  and  survivability  of  mili- 
tary's systems  and  information?  Where  are  the  weak  points,  and  what  efforts  are 
beingconducted  by  the  Services  to  alleviate  the  deficiencies? 

A.  The  Department,  Services,  Defense  Agencies  and  field  commands  are  all  in  the 
process  of  evaluating  their  information  systems;  their  levels  of  protection;  and  abil- 
ity to  withstand  or  respond  to  a  wide  variety  of  information  warfare  attacks.  We 
are  developing  and  implementing  a  variety  oi  security  solutions  to  include:  the  use 
of  National  Security  Agency's  Multi-Level  Systems  Security  Initiative  (MISSI)  prod- 
ucts; installation  of  firewalls,  trusted  systems,  and  guards;  software  solutions  de- 
signed to  enable  detection  and  reaction  to  attacks;  red  teams  to  assist  in  determin- 
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ing  vulnerabilities;  and  developing  training  programs  and  operational  procedures 
addressing  threats  and  vulnerabilities.  The  Defense  Information  Systems  Agency 
Center  for  Information  Systems  Security  and  the  Services  have  established  or  are 
in  the  process  of  establishing  Computer  Emergency  Response  and  Vulnerability  As- 
sessment Teams  to  provide  a  quick  response  to  attacks  and  establish  the  capability 
to  assess  information  systems  vulnerabilities.  Through  the  Department's  continuing 
support  of  the  Computer  Emei^ency  Response  Team  (CERT)  Coordinating  Center 
at  the  Carnegie  Mellon  University,  we  maintain  close  coordination  with  non-Defense 
orgemizations  as  well  as  with  industry  concerning  response  to  security  incidents. 
This  initiative  provides  the  vital  link  to  the  Forum  of  Incident  Response  and  Secu- 
rity Teams  (FIRST)  that  support  the  non-Defense  institutions  and  organizations. 
Additionally,  the  National  Security  Agency  Information  System  Security  Organiza- 
tion provides  an  assessment  service  to  identify  system  vulnerabilities  and  identify 
countermeasures  and  developed  a  service  to  educate  and  train  the  organization  cus- 
tomer to  assess  their  own  systems.  The  DOD  Inspector  General  has  initiated  an 
audit  of  the  Defense  Information  Warfare  efforts  to  protect  Automated  Information 
Systems.  To  facilitate  all  efforts  in  this  area,  the  Department  has  established  an  In- 
formation Warfare  Board. 

However,  while  the  Department's  ongoing  and  projected  Information  Assurance 
efforts  continue  to  develop,  it  is  essential  to  recognize  that  the  Department  only  pro- 
vides end-to-end  control  of  five  percent  of  its  communications.  The  remainder,  which 
includes  virtually  all  the  Department's  daily  business  and  the  vast  majority  of  its 
command  and  control  intelligence  transit  the  relatively  unprotected  National  Infor- 
mation Infrastructure  (Nil).  The  National  Communications  System,  through  the 
interagency  Reliability  and  Vulnerability  Assessment  Working  Group,  conducted  a 
assessment  to  understand  the  risks  associated  with  our  Nation's  increasing  reliance 
on  Nil.  The  Department  also  supports  the  President's  National  Security  Tele- 
communications Advisory  Conmiittee  (NSTAC)  ongoing  risk  assessment  of  the  en- 
er^,  financial,  and  transportation  sectors.  It  is  essential  for  the  Department  to  par- 
ticipate in  initiatives  designed  to  ensure  the  survivability  and  the  integrity  of  infor- 
mation transiting  both  the  Defense  and  National  Information  Infrastructures. 

PRIVATE  FINANCING 

Senator  NUNN.  Secretary  Perry,  I  am  pleased  that  the  fiscal  year  1997  budget  re- 
quest includes  $20  million  for  continued  support  for  the  Department's  private  fi- 
nancing of  military  housing  initiative.  It  is  my  understanding  that  as  of  February, 
the  Housing  Revitalization  Support  Office  (HRSO)  had  not  established  a  formal  ac- 
counting procedure  to  track  monies  contributed  to  the  DOD  Housing  Investment 
Fund  either  through  direct  appropriation  or  by  transfer  from  a  military  services* 
MILCON  or  family  housing  account.  It  seems  that  the  Services  may  be  reluctant 
to  transfer  funds  into  the  account  if  there  is  no  assurance  that  all  of  it  will  be  used 
to  benefit  that  particular  service. 

a)  Has  this  been  addressed  and  do  you  predict  any  problems  in  this  area? 

b)  How  are  the  individual  services  involved  in  reviewing  potential  projects  and  ex- 
ercising the  new  financing  authorities? 

c)  Has  HRSO  established  a  protocol  or  set  of  guidelines  which  the  services  are 
to  follow  and  learn  from  in  utilizing  these  new  authorities? 

d)  Does  the  HRSO  have  the  manpower  to  collect  project  data,  visit  sites,  draft 
business  plans,  and  issue  requests  for  proposals  in  a  timely  manner  for  all  services? 

Secretary  PERRY. 

a)  The  Department  is  addressing  this  area  and  does  not  anticipate  any  problems. 
Specifically,  the  Department  has  already  established,  with  the  Treasury,  appro- 
priate controls  to  account  for  monies  contributed  to  the  Fund.  Previously,  the  De- 
partment issued  formal  accounting  policy  guidance  for  direct  loans  and  loan  guaran- 
tees in  the  DOD  Financial  Management  Regulation  (DOD  7000. 14R).  The  Depart- 
ment is  fine  tuning  this  policy  guidance  for  the  private  financing  of  military  housing 
initiatives.  The  guidance  addresses  fund  allocation,  budget  execution,  accounting 
and  reporting  of  monies  contributed  to  the  Fund  and  stipulates  that  monies  trans- 
ferred into  the  Fund  by  the  Service  will  retain  strict  Service  identity  for  accounting 
and  reporting  purposes. 

b)  Together,  the  HRSO  and  Services  will  evaluate  each  initial  site;  determine 
which  authorities,  singly  or  in  combination,  will  benefit  each  site;  and  jointly  lead 

grocurement  teams  that  will  negotiate  commercial  agreements.  Ultimately,  the 
ervices  will  use  their  contracting  authority  to  execute  these  agreements.  We  plan 
to  ^adually  incorporate  the  HRSO  authorities  into  each  of  the  Service's  housing  ac- 
quisition process. 
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c)  The  HRSO  has  developed  a  site  data  collection  protocol  and  a  financial  feasibil- 
ity model  to  evaluate  proposals  for  use  by  all  of  the  Services.  This  evaluation  proce- 
dure addresses  all  kinds  of  markets  and  requirements. 

d)  The  HRSO  provides  consultant  assistance  to  work  with  the  Services  to  jointly 
accomplish  the  work.  Requests  for  proposals  are  developed  and  evaluated  throu^ 
a  collaborative  process,  and  award  is  executed  by  the  Service  requiring  the  housing. 
We  believe  that  timely  support  can  be  provided  with  our  existing  procedures  and 
manpower. 

Senator  NUNN.  Secretaiy  Perry,  it  is  encouraging  to  see  that  the  Department  will 
realize  BRAG  savings  in  nscal  year  1996  as  depicted  in  your  hearing  charts.  How- 
ever, I  am  concerned  about  the  fiscal  year  1997  projection  of  $243.9  million  in  an- 
ticipated BRAC  land  sale  revenues.  If  fiscal  year  1995  is  an  example  of  what  reve- 
nues are  actually  realized,  the  Department  could  have  a  serious  problem  in  relying 
on  these  revenues  to  offset  various  BRAC  costs. 

(a)  If  these  revenue  projections  are  too  high,  how  will  this  impact  the  overall 
BRAC  savings  and  future  procurement  requirements? 

Secretary  FERRY.  Unrealized  land  sale  revenue  will  create  a  shortfall  in  that  par- 
ticular fiscal  year's  BRAC  appropriation.  Any  additional  appropriations  necessary  to 
offset  that  shortfall  will  reduce  net  savings  by  the  amount  of  the  unrealized  land 
sale  revenue.  Existing  law  and  practice  regarding  the  disposal  of  real  property,  espe- 
cially public  benefit  and  economic  development  transfers,  reduces  significantly  the 
opportunities  for  revenue  from  the  sale  of  land  and  facilities  at  closing  installations. 
Given  this,  the  Military  Departments  have  been  conservative  in  their  estimates  of 
land  sale  revenue. 


Questions  Submitted  by  Senator  Carl  Levin 

Senator  LEVIN.  Are  the  anticipated  costs  and  net  savings  for  base  realignment 
and  closure  in  your  testimony  consistent  with  our  initial  projections,  made  at  the 
time  each  BRAC  list  was  finalized  and  approved  by  the  Congress  and  President? 
If  not,  why  were  our  initial  estimate  incorrect,  and  what  have  we  learned  from  that? 
Secretary  Perry.  The  cost  and  savings  estimates  for  the  Department's  closure  and 
realignment  recommendations  were  initially  based  on  Service  estimates  provided  by 
the  COBRA  model.  While  not  budget  quality,  COBRA  produces  estimates  that  are 
useful  for  analyzing  the  relative  merits  of  each  closure  or  realignment  scenario. 
Once  the  recommendations  are  approved,  a  more  aggressive  site  survey  and  budget 
"scrub"  is  conducted  to  fine-tune  the  data.  As  the  recommendations  are  imple- 
mented, costs  and  savings  can  be  expected  to  rise  in  some  cases,  and  fall  in  others. 
The  overall  costs  of  military  construction  projects  for  each  BRAC  round,  for  exam- 
ple, tend  to  decrease  because  of  recommendations  in  subsequent  rounds.  Environ- 
mental costs,  on  the  other  hand,  have  tended  to  rise  as  site  inspections  and  environ- 
mental technology  progress.  Overall  our  experience  has  been  that  costs  are  lower 
than  expected  and  our  savings  have  been  greater  than  expected. 

Our  costs  to  implement  BRAG  88,  91  and  93  (excluding  environmental  costs)  have 
decreased  from  $14.7  billion  to  $12.8  billion,  and  our  annual  savings  have  increased 
from  $3.9  billion  to  $4.3  billion.  Our  BRAC  95  initial  cost  estimate  of  $3.6  billion, 
and  initial  annual  savings  estimate  of  $1.6  billion  compare  very  favorably  with  our 
fiscal  year  1997  Budget  request  of  $3.9  billion  and  $1.2  billion  respectively. 

SAVINGS 

Senator  LEVIN.  For  several  years,  you  have  anticipated  savings  from  procurement 
reform,  efficiencies  and  "reinventing  government"  initiatives,  but  you  have  not  budg- 
eted specific  amounts  you  expected  to  save.  Can  you  now  calculate  what  these  initia- 
tives have  saved  over  the  past  few  years,  and  project  what  they  will  save  over  the 
course  of  the  FYDP— through  2002? 

Secretary  Perry.  No,  we  are  not  yet  able  to  project  with  certainty  over  the  course 
of  the  FYDP  yet;  however  we  have  been  able  to  estimate  program  specific  cost  re- 
ductions as  a  result  of  our  acquisition  reform  initiatives  on  a  case  by  case  basis  in 
the  Department,  as  we  have  done  for  the  Defense  Acquisition  Pilot  Pix)grams  based 
upon  1995  interim  results.  As  the  Department  is  counting  on  these  cost  reductions 
to  help  fund  our  future  modernization,  we  are  working  to  develop  a  consistent  re- 
porting methodology  across  the  Department. 

DIGITIZATION 

Senator  Levin.  In  your  testimony,  you  highlight  the  initiatives  we  are  making  to 
increase  "battlefield  awareness"  among  our  ground  forces  elements.  How  quickly  are 
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we  moving  to  put  the  necessary  digitization  links  into  our  tactical  aviation  asset, 
and  is  that  efTort  moving  quickly  enough  in  your  view? 

Secretary  PERRY.  Digitization  links  for  Army  Aviation  actually  began  with  the 
flelding  of  the  OH-58  D  Kiowa  helicopter  in  the  mid  1980's.  This  experience,  plus 
lessons  learned  from  Operation  Desert  Storm,  led  to  the  development  of  a  plan  for 
aviation  modernization  that  includes  applying  digitization  capabilities  for  situa- 
tional awareness  to  the  Apache  Longbow,  the  Comanche,  the  Airborne  Command 
and  Control  System  (A2C2S)  in  the  command  and  control  Black  Hawk,  and  the 
Aviation  Tactical  Operations  Center.  Additionally  it  includes  the  integration  of  sys- 
tems such  as  the  Improved  Data  Modem,  the  Aviation  Mission  Planning  System, 
High  Frequency  Radios  for  non-line  of  si^t  communications,  and  Have  Quick  Ra- 
dios for  interoperability  among  the  joint  services  aircraft.  These  systems,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Comanche,  will  all  be  a  part  of  the  Army's  Warfighting  Experiment 
in  fiscal  year  1997. 

TTie  funding  and  fielding  of  these  Digitization  related  aviation  systems  is  balanced 
across  the  board,  and  is  synchronized  with  the  fielding  of  the  digital  systems  within 
the  remainder  of  the  combined  arms  team.  So,  I  would  say  we  are  fielding  them 
at  about  the  right  pace.  Althou^,  budget  constraints  and  realities  do  not  allow  for 
the  most  efTicient  procurement  of  these  systems,  we  will  be  fielding  an  integrated 
digital  combined  arms  team  simultaneously. 

Future  experiments  will  allow  a  better  understanding  for  integrating  battlefield 
situational  awareness  into  the  remainder  of  the  army  aircraft  to  include  the  CH- 
47  Chinook  and  the  utility/lifl  Black  Hawk  helicopters. 

U.S.  TROOPS  IN  JAPAN 

Senator  Levin.  What  alternatives  are  being  considered  to  our  current  deployment 
of  troops  in  Japan  and  elsewhere  in  Asia?  Specifically,  what  options  are  being  con- 
siderea  for  the  troops  currently  deployed  on  Okinawa,  and  is  the  Department  con- 
sidering options  that  would  reduce  the  number  of  U.S.  troops  deployed  on  Okinawa? 
Secretary  PERRY.  The  level  of  U.S.  forward  presence  (100,000  personnel)  in  Asia  and 
Japan  is  based  on  our  assessment  of  the  security  situation  in  the  region,  and  on 
requirements  established  in  our  regional  contingency  plans.  The  focus  of  our  current 
efforts  with  Okinawa  is  on  reducing  the  burden  of  bases  on  local  communities  -rath- 
er than  reducing  numbers  of  troops. 

The  principal  focus  for  these  efforts  is  the  bilateral  Special  Action  Committee  on 
Okinawa  (SACO),  established  by  Secretary  Perry  and  his  Japanese  counterparts  in 
November  1995.  The  role  of  the  SACO  is  to  consider  adjustments  to  facilities,  bases 
and  procedures  to  reduce  the  burden  of  U.S.  bases  on  the  people  of  Okinawa.  The 
SACO  and  its  working  groups  have  meet  almost  continuously  since  last  December 
developing  a  package  of  steps  which  include  consolidation  of  U.S.  facilities,  shifting 
of  training  activities,  noise  reduction  etc.  These  adjustments  do  not  involve  reduc- 
tion of  U.S.  troops  deployed  on  the  island.  DOD  is  not  considering  alternative  de- 
ployments of  troops  in  Japan  or  elsewhere  in  Asia. 

FISCAL  YEAR  1996  DEFENSE  AUTHORIZATION  ACT 

Senator  Levin.  The  Department  has  presented  a  revised  program  for  ballistic  mis- 
sile defense  that  places  emphasis  on  systems  that  counter  the  most  imminent 
threats — short-range  theater  ballistic  missiles — and  permits  the  U.S.  to  conduct 
more  research  and  development  of  systems  to  counter  emerging  or  anticipated 
threats,  namely  our  "upper  tier"  theater  missile  defense  programs  u-e.,  THAAD  and 
Naw  Upper  Tier).  The  Department's  program  does  not  follow  the  Congressional 
guidance  for  meeting  deployment  dates  lor  all  four  systems  identified  as  "core"  TMD 
systems. 

(a)  Did  Congress  consult  with  the  Department  on  the  specific  dates  iden- 
tified as  requirements  in  the  fiscal  year  1996  Defense  Authorization  Act? 

(b)  Does  the  Department  believe  these  dates  are  feasible  and  prudent? 
Secretary  PERRY.  There  were  discussions  on  an  informal  staff  to  staff  basis  on  the 

mandatory  IOC  dates  contained  in  the  fiscal  year  1996  Defense  Authorization  Act. 
The  Department  did  not  advocate  any  specific  set  of  IOC  dates,  nor  did  they  advo- 
cate specifying  mandatory  IOC  dates  in  tne  bill. 

The  TMD  component  of  the  ballistic  missile  defense  program  cannot  meet  the 
dates  specified  in  Section  234  of  Public  Law  104-106.  PAC-3  and  Navy  Area  De- 
fense are  proceeding  as  quickly  £is  the  acquisition  process  will  allow,  with  PAC-3 
Initial  Operational  Capability  (IOC)  and  Navy  Area  Defense  User  Operational  Eval- 
uation System  (UOES)  estimated  for  Fiscal  Years  (FY)  1999  and  2000,  respectively. 
Because  of  fact-of-life  technical  difTiculties  and  schedule  risks,  the  dates  specified  in 
public  law  are  not  achievable  for  these  two  programs. 
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With  respect  to  upper  tier  programs,  the  fiscal  year  1996  Defense  Authorization 
Act  called  For  the  Department  to  establish  a  fiscal  year  2000  First  Unit  Equipped 
(FUE)  for  THAAD.  This  date  is  no  longer  technically  feasible.  Similarly,  the  Depart- 
ment estimates  that  for  Navy  Theater  Wide,  a  UOES  deployment  date  of  fiscal  year 
1999  and  FUE  of  2001  cannot  be  achieved. 

SAN  DIEGO  BEACH  REPLENISHMENT 

Senator  Levin.  A  story  in  the  San  Diego  Union-Trihune  on  February  26,  1996, 
stated  that  President  Clinton  has  agreed  to  allocate  $13  million  in  defense  funds 
to  rebuild  beaches  in  the  San  Diego  area. 

Do  you  agree  with  this  decision?  Don't  we  have  higher  priority  items  that  could 
benefit  from  these  funds,  such  as  procurement  or  O&M? 

Secretary  PERRY.  Navy's  decision  to  fund  the  additional  $9.6  million  for  on-shore 
dredge  material  disposal  was  only  one  element  of  a  more  complex  decision  to  reallo- 
cate fiscal  year  1997  MILCON  funds  for  a  number  of  different  projects.  The  primary 
motivation  for  this  reallocation  was  our  decision  to  fund  a  previously  unbudgeted 
Oily  Waste  Collection  System  at  Norfolk,  VA  and,  as  compensation,  to  defer  a  Bach- 
elor Enlisted  Quarters  (BEQ)  project  at  Roosevelt  Roads,  PR.  Funds  remaining  after 
reprogramming  for  the  Oily  Waste  Collection  System,  while  insufficient  to  continue 
the  BEQ  project,  were  determined  to  be  sufficient  to  fund  on-shore  beach  replenish- 
ment aspects  of  the  critical  CVN  Homeporting  Project  in  San  Diego,  in  adoition  to 
some  other  minor  projects. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  de- 
cided to  support  the  Beach  Replenishment  Initiative  in  fiscal  year  1997.  This  project 
will  take  beach-<juality  sand  that  would  have  been  disposed  as  near-shore  material 
as  part  of  the  original  North  Island  Dredging  proposal  and  place  it  on  beaches  that 
have  suffered  erosion,  and  will  continue  to  erode,  without  additional  protective 
beach  sand  along  the  shoreline. 

On-shore  disposal  of  dredge  spoil  material  has  always  been  recognized  as  one  al- 
ternative method  of  dredge  spoil  disposal  available  to  Navy.  The  draft  Environ- 
mental Impact  Statement  we  prepared  addressed  this  alternative.  On-shore  place- 
ment of  materials  is  more  equipment  and  labor  intensive  and,  therefore,  a  more 
costly  alternative  than  near-snore  placement.  For  this  reason,  it  was  not,  initially, 
the  alternative  preferred  by  Navy.  However,  it  was  never  ruled  out  in  the  discus- 
sions we  had  with  local  and  state  officials  regarding  costing  alternatives. 

Recognizing  that  Navy's  presence  has  a  significant  impact  throughout  the  San 
Diego  area  and  that  thousands  of  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  members  call  the  San 
Diego  area  home,  we  determined  that  cooperating  with  the  local  communities  to  re- 

Blenish  public  beaches  was  consistent  with  our  role  as  a  major  presence  in  the  San 
lieeo  community. 

There  is  an  additional  cost  of  $18  million  to  dispose  of  the  dredge  material  on- 
shore instead  of  near-shore.  Navy  will  reprogram  $5  million  of  prior  year  MILCON, 
the  fiscal  year  1997  budget  will  add  $9  million,  and  the  State  of  California  will  con- 
tribute $4  million  to  this  project.  This  allows  for  on-shore  disposal  of  approximately 
3.3  million  cubic  yards  of  beach-suitable  sand  of  the  total  6.9  million  cubic  yards 
of  expected  dredge  material. 


Questions  Submitted  by  Senator  Edward  M.  Kennedy 
c-17  multi-year  proposal 

Senator  KENNEDY.  Secretary'  Perry,  the  department  is  obviously  convinced  that 
the  C— 17  program  has  come  a  long  way  since  two  years  ago  when  it  was  on  the 
verge  of  cancellation.  The  proof  is  your  request  for  a  multi-year  contractual  agree- 
ment to  buy  the  next  60  aircraft. 

This  "multi-year"  contract  is  said  to  result  in  a  $1,196  Billion  savings.  Are  you 
confident  enough  in  the  performance  of  the  aircraft,  the  proposed  savings,  and  the 
size  of  the  airlift  requirement  to  justify  the  7  year  commitment  this  womd  require? 

Secretary  Perry.  Yes.  We  are  confident  enough  in  the  C-17  program  to  commit 
to  a  7-year  multi-year  procurement  although  we  estimate  the  multi-year  savings  to 
be  a  net  of  $896M  for  the  80  aircraft  buy.  The  additional  $300M  savings  cited  in 
your  question  is  from  the  recoupment  of  Economic  Order  Quantity  funds  to  be  spent 
m  fiscal  year  1996.  The  savings  are  significant  as  they  will  leverage  our  procure- 
ment account  to  help  in  other  critical  modernization  efforts.  In  the  past  two  years, 
McDonnell  Douglas  and  the  Air  Force  undertook  a  massive  effort  at  restructuring 
and  reorganizing  the  program,  with  the  aim  of  reducing  cost,  improving  perform- 
ance, ana  increasing  quality.  The  unit  price  of  C-178  came  down  substantially  to- 
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gether  with  a  marked  improvement  in  quality  and  early  deliveries  of  production  air- 
craft. 

In  November  1995,  several  detailed  analyses  were  presented  to  the  Defense  Ac- 
quisition Board.  The  Cost  and  Operational  Effectiveness  Analysis,  known  as  the 
Strategic  Airlift  Force  Mix  Analysis,  perhaps  the  most  detailed  strategic  airlift  anal- 
ysis in  history,  showed  that  there  was  no  Question  that  a  substantial  number  of  C— 
17s  beyond  40  were  required.  Another,  called  the  Tactical  Utility  Analysis,  exam- 
ined the  utility  of  the  C-17  in  other  than  strategic  scenarios  such  as  intra-theater 
airlift,  airdrop,  and  Lesser  Regional  Contingencies.  It  showed  that  the  C-17  brought 
operational  commanders  and  the  Nation  important  new  capabilities  and  increased 
flexibility.  When  we  examined  the  sensitivity  of  small  changes  to  the  analytical  as- 
sumptions, the  conclusion  was  that  the  C-17  provided  the  most  robust  solution.  Fi- 
nally, the  cost  of  a  fleet  of  120  C-17s  was  within  1%  of  the  most  viable  mixed  fleet 
option  that  satisfied  most  of  the  military  requirements.  Given  the  flexibility  pro- 
vided by  an  all  C-17  fleet,  an  additional  80  C-17  was  the  right  choice  for  the  De- 
partment and  the  taxpayer. 

Statistics  compiled  during  Operation  Joint  Endeavor  validate  our  confidence  in  C- 
17  performance.  C— 17s  flew  only  27  percent  of  the  intra-theater  missions,  yet  moved 
56percent  of  the  cargo  and  maintained  a  logistics  departure  reliability  of  97  percent. 
Also,  the  ability  to  use  small  austere  air  fields,  enabled  the  C-17  to  operate  effec- 
tively at  Tuzla,  where  the  C-5  could  not.  Although  C-130s  could  operate  at  such 
small  fields,  each  C-17  into  Tuzla  could  deliver  the  equivalent  of  four  C-130  loads— 
that's  getting  combat  power  where  you  need  it,  fast. 

C-17  MULTIYEAR  PROPOSAL 

Senator  KENNEDY.  General  Shalikashvili,  based  on  your  discussions  with  the  war 
fighters  in  the  field,  could  you  please  give  the  committee  an  idea  of  what  kind  of 
performance  grades  the  CI^JCs  pve  the  C-17. 

General  Shalikashvili.  The  CINCs  have  given  the  aircraft  outstanding  perform- 
ance grades  citing  its  reliability  and  unique  capability  to  deploy  larger  units  intact 
from  CONUS  to  forward  operating  areas,  oflen  to  unimproved  airfields.  The  aircraft 
has  flown  25  percent  of  the  Bosnian  support  missions  (joint  Endeavor)  delivering  21 
percent  of  the  passengers  and  43  percent  of  the  cargo  with  a  97  percent  reliability 
rate.  That  equates  to  over  550  inter/intratheater  missions  carrying  20,000  short-tons 
of  cargo  and  3500  passengers,  delivering  1/2  of  the  total  cargo  in  less  than  1/3  the 
total  support  sorties.  More  recently  on  22  March  in  the  Korean  theater,  three  C- 
17s  delivered  a  MLRS  Battery  (-),  from  Fort  Sill,  OK,  to  Seoul,  Korea,  the  three 
C-17s  delivered  106  tons  of  equipment  and  31  passengers  with  the  total  ground 
times  for  offload  averaging  30  minutes.  These  missions  in  Bosnia  and  Korea  are  just 
two  examples  for  the  C-17'3  superb  performance  and  capability  to  provide  rapid 
movement  of  troops  and  equipment  to  austere  airfields  around  the  globe. 

COUNTER-MINE  WARFARE 

Senator  KENNEDY.  Secretary  Perry,  I  have  long  been  concerned  about  the  Navy's 
capability  in  the  area  of  counter-mine  warfare.  The  Seapower  committee,  both  when 
I  was  chairman  and  now,  under  the  leadership  of  Senator  Cohen,  has  sought  to  en- 
sure that  the  Navy  Department  pays  careful  attention  to  this  often  overlooked  area. 
With  the  Navy's  adoption  of  "Forward  from  the  Sea",  counter-mine  warfare  is  in- 
creasingly important  to  support  the  littoral  warfare  strategy. 

One  of'^the  reforms  written  into  law  by  the  Committee  was  to  give  you  and  the 
warfighting  Conunanders-in-Chief  greater  input  into  and  oversight  of  the  counter- 
mine warfare  program. 

How  serious  a  threat  do  mines  pose  to  our  naval  forces?  Do  you  think  that  the 
Navy  is  paying  sufficient  attention,  devoting  sufficient  resources  to  this  area? 

Secretary  PERRY.  Mines  are  a  serious  threat  to  our  Naval  Forces  in  that  there  are 
currently  49  countries  that  possess  mining  capabilities.  Of  these,  at  least  30  have 
a  demonstrated  mine  production  capability  and  20  have  attempted  to  export  these 
systems.  Proliferation  of  mines  is  increased  through  the  active  Foreign  Military 
Sales  of  countries  such  as  Russia  and  the  People's  Republic  of  China.  Because  mines 
are  an  effective  and  relatively  inexpensive  weapon,  the  continued  proliferation  of 
mining  capabilities  throu^out  the  world  is  likely. 

The  Navy  has  developed  the  fiscal  year  1997  Navy  Mine  Warfare  Plan  which  ex- 
plains how  U.S.  Naval  lorces  will  conduct  mine  warfare  operations  now  and  into  the 
2l8t  century.  The  plan,  which  has  been  endorsed  by  the  Chairman,  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff,  assesses  our  mine  warfare  strengths  and  weaknesses  and  provides  the  archi- 
tecture upon  which  our  future  mine  warfare  capability  is  being  built. 
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One  of  the  key  initiatives  of  the  iiscal  year  1997  plan  is  the  development  of  or- 
ganic mine  countermeasure  capabilities  within  the  fleet.  The  goal  of  organic  mine 
countermeasure  operations  is  to  provide  deployed  naval  forces  the  ability  to  locate 
and  avoid  mines  without  delay.  This  will  augment  the  dedicated  efforts  of 
deployable  mine  countermeasure  forces  and  will  increase  our  capability  to  respond 
quickly  to  a  conflict  in  the  littoral  battlespace. 

I  believe  that  the  Navy  is  paying  sufficient  attention  and  devoting  sufficient  re- 
sources to  this  area.  '  ^ 

SEALIFT  PROGRAMS 

Senator  KENNEDY.  General  Shall,  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  have  emphasized  the 
need  for  adeouate  sealift  capability  to  preposition  heavy  military  equipment  in  for- 
ward areas.  Large  Medium-Speed  ROmO  ships  perform  this  mission  and  the  De- 
partment is  planning  for  an  inventory  of  19  of  these  shaps. 

Could  you  please  tell  the  committee  whether  you  feel  the  funding  that  Congress 
has  provided  will  allow  the  Department  to  reach  its  required  inventory  of  these  key 
propositioning  ships  on  the  planned  schedule? 

General  Shalikashvili.  The  MRS  and  MRS  BURU  identified  a  goal  of  attaining 
10  million  square  feet  of  surge  sealifl  capacity  by  fiscal  year  2001.  5  million  square 
feet  is  being — procured  in  the  Large  Medium  Speed  Roll-On/Roll-Off  (LMSR)  pro- 
gram, a  $5.9  billion  program.  Of  this  5  million  square  feet,  3  million  square  feet 
will  be  used  as  surge  sealift,  2  million  square  feet  will  be  pre-positioned.  We  will 
acquire  19  ships  I  through  the  LMSR  program,  8  will  be  pre-positioned.  We  will  be 
maintained  in  a  high  degree  of  readiness  in  the  surge  fleet.  The  5  ship  conversion 
program  has  been  funded  and  we  expect  delivery  of  the  first  ship  in  April  96  with 
subsequent  deliveries  over  the  next  2  years.  The  Navy  tells  us  that  the  $131.5M  cost 
overrun  associated  with  these  conversions  is  being  addressed  in  the  fiscal  year  1998 
budget.  These  ships  will  be  pre-positioned  and  relieve  the  ships  currently  on  station. 
The  ships  now  on  station  will  be  returned  to  the  organic  surge  fleet.  A  requirement 
was  also  identified  to  add  2.8  million  square  feet  oT  capacity  to  the  Ready  Reserve 
Force  (RRF)  by  adding  19  Roll-On/Roll-Ofl"  ships  in  order  to  reach  a  level  of  36. 

During  the  last  year  we  have  seen  Congress  fund  two  more  LMSRs  for  the  new 
construction  portion  of  the  program.  We  still  need  funding,  $1.9  billion  over  the  next 
3  years,  for  the  6  remaining  snips  to  complete  the  program.  We  will  award  2  con- 
tracts per  year  fiscal  year  1997  through  fiscal  year  1999.  Our  fiscal  year  1997  re- 
quest is  $603.8  million.  In  fiscal  year  1998  we  will  require  some  additional  funding 
to  advance  procure  some  major  lead  items  for  last  two  ships.  If  we  receive  the  fund- 
ing requested. we  will  have  all  ships  in  place  by  the  goal  of  fiscal  year  2001. 

Regarding  the  RRF  RO/RO  acquisition,  we  require  5  additional  RO/ROs  to  reach 
the  goal  of  36  ships.  Historically  these  ships  have  been  foreign  built  and  have  been 

eurchased  for  approximately  $20-25  million.  Each  ship  has  been  converted-to  meet 
FS  Coast  Guard  safety  standards  in  U.S.  shipyards  at  the  cost  of  $10  million  per 
ship.  The  fiscal  year  1996  request  contained  $70  million  to  acquire  3  ships  and  pos- 
sibly convert  1.  There  were  no  U.S.  built  ships  that  could  satisfactorily  meet  our 
military  requirements  on  the  market.  The  fiscal  year  1996  Authorization  Act  did  not 
authorize  funding  for  RO/RO  acquisition  and  clearly  indicated  that  no  foreign  built 
ships  could  be  acquired  for  the  RRF.  Language  was  contained  in  the  bill  that  would 
allow  discussion  on  lifting  the  prohibition  on  foreign  buys  when  a  National  Defense 
Features  (NDF)  program  could  be  evaluated  as  an  alternative.  The  bill  provided  for 
$50  million  towards  that  effort.  Therefore,  no  ships  were  acquired  as  a  result  of  the 
fiscal  year  1996  Authorization  Act.  we  are  actively  pursuing  an  NDF  program  but 
to  be  realistic  an  NDF  program  should  be  viewed  as  complementary  to  organic 
surge,  capability.  There  are  positive  aspects  to  a  program  such  as  NDF  but  it  would 
probably  fit  in  best  in  a  sustainment  role  rather  then  a  surge  role.  We  will  continue 
to  pursue  NDF  aggressively  and  work  with  industry  to  best  utilize  the  commercial 
market  to  meet  our  needs. 

We  need  approximately  $160  million  to  complete  the  program.  The  fiscal  year 
1997  request  contains  $90  million  for  RO/RO  acquisition.  It  is  envisioned  that  an 
additional  $70  million  will  be  needed  in  fiscal  year  1998  to  complete  the  program. 
The  need  to  acquire  these  last  5  RO/ROs  for  the  RRF  is  a  reality  today,  we  need 
to  proceed  with  an  acquisition  program  that  allows  the  purchase  of  the  best  ships 
on  the  global  market  at  the  best  value,  even  if  that  means  the  purchasing  of  foreign 
built  ships.  If  U.S.  built  ships  are  pursued  it  is  estimated  that  the  cost  would  be- 
tween $600-$900  million  and  the  delay  would  be  5-6  years.  Without  these  ships  we 
would  be  without  the  surge  sealift  capacity  of  approximately  750  thousand  square 
feet,  or  the  capability  of  lifting  a  brigaae  level  of  equipment. 
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Questions  Submitted  by  Senator  John  Glenn 

FORCE  enhancement  PROGRESS 

Senator  GLENN.  Last  year,  you  testified  that  the  Bottom  Up  review  force  structure 
would  be  able  to  fight  and  win  two  nearly  simultaneous  major  regional  contin- 
gencies provided  seven  critical  "force  enhancements"  were  put  in  place.  Those  force 
enhancements  were: 

•  Additional  Army  Prepositioned  Equipment 

•  Additional  AirlifVSealifl 

•  Improved  Anti-Armor  and  Precision  Guided  munitions 

•  More  Early  Arriving  Navy  Air 

•  Improve  Army  National  Guard  Combat  Brigade  Readiness 

•  Improve  Army  Guard  and  Reserve  Support  Force  Readiness 

•  Improve  Command,  Control,  Communications  and  Intelligence  Assets 
Moreover,  last  year's  "Nimble  Dancer"  war  game,  played  in  a  1997  timeframe,  as- 
sumed that  some  of  these  force  enhancements  were  in  place. 

What  progress  has  been  made  since  last  year  in  fielding  these  force  enhance- 
ments? How  are  they  funded  in  the  fiscal  year  1997  budget  submission?  Has  the 
outyear  funding  for  any  of  these  changed  from  last  year's  projections?  If  you  were 
to  play  Nimble  Dancer  now,  but  still  set  in  the  1997  timeframe,  would  any  of  the 
assumptions  change? 

General  Shalikashvili.  The  seven  critical  "force  enhancements"  areas  that  I  men- 
tioned last  year  continue  to  be  of  primary  concern  in  our  ability  to,  fight  and  win 
two  nearly  simultaneous  major  regional  conflicts.  I  am  generally  pleased  with  the 
progress  we  have  made  in  these  areas  over  the  last  year,  but  as  I  testified,  a  more 
robust  procurement  account  is  required  to  ftilly  address  these  areas,  as  well  as  re- 
capitalize the  force. 

The  1996  DOD  budget  provided  significant  funding  increases  in  each  "force  en- 
hancement area  to  include  the  key  areas  of  airlift,  various  supporting  strategic  mo- 
bility initiatives,  and  precision  guided  munitions.  Congressional  adds  in  the  areas 
of  prepositioning  for  Southwest  Asia  and  Korea  and  numerous  command,  control, 
communications  and  intelligence  related  increases  have  accelerated  our  progress  in 
these  critical  areas.  Army  prepositioning  has  been  recently  enhanced  by  the  addition 
of  two  container  ships  over  tne  past  year  to  their  afloat  prepositioned  fleet  which 
now.consists  of  14  snips.  A  lingering  concern  is  the  status  oi  final  procurement  of 
Roll-on/Roll-off  Ships  for  the  Ready  Reserve  Force. 

In  the  fiscal  year  1997  President's  Budget  we  buy  8  C-17s,  $90  million  toward 
RoU-on/Roll-ofl"  Shipping,  nearly  4,000  Hellfire  and  Anti -Tank/Assault  Missile  Sys- 
tems, 120  'Tomahawks,  100  Joint  Stand-off  weapons,  937  Joint  Direct  Attack  muni- 
tions, and  $4.6  billion  in  conmiunications,  electronic  and  space  programs  to  include 
the  Maneuver  Control  System,  Satellite  Communication  Ship  Terminals,  EA6B,  and 
Satellite  Communication  Space  initiatives.  If  additional  1997  resources  were  avail- 
able, my  priority  would  be  to  increase  funding  for  airlift/sealift;  anti-armor  and  pre- 
cision guided  munitions,  and  improved  command,  control,  communications  and  intel- 
ligence assets.  Specific — program  increases  would  be  applied  to  programs  such  as 
Ci-17,  Total  Asset  visibility,  V-22,  EA-6B,  Search  ancf  Destroy  Armor  munitions, 
and  'Tomahawk  Land  Attack  Missile,  U-2  Sustainment,  and  Global  Positioning  Sys- 
tem Space  Segment  just  to  mention  a  few. 

Our  outyear  iunding  program  has  changed  for  a  number  of  the  key  warfighting 
enhancements  areas.  An  example  of  major  outyear  program  increases  have  occurred 
in  the  areas  of  precision  guided  munitions  across  the  Services  totaling  over  +$2  bil- 
lion, and  increased  funding  for  Navy  air  of  $760  million  for  F/A-18E7F  and  EA-6B 
upgrades,  modernization  '  or  replacement  of  the  C— 5A  fleet  still  needs  to  be  exam- 
ined to  determine  the  aircraft's  long-term  ability  to  fulfill  strategic  airlift  require- 
ments. 

The  assumptions  used  in  the  "Nimble  Dancer"  assessment  of  the  1997  force  were 
based  primanly  on  fiscal  year  96-01  Defense  Planning  Guidance.  If  we  were  to  con- 
duct "Nimble  Dancer''  today  its  results  would  be  enhanced  by  the  additional 
prepositioned  equipment,  air  assets  and  munitions  in  Southwest  Asia.  Major  as- 
sumption changes  would  center  on  re-evaluation  of  the  assessed  capability  of  certain 
adversaries  and  changes  in  the  flow  of  deterrent  options. 

DESERT  ^ORM  LESSONS  LEARNED 

Senator  GLENN.  I  have  also  discussed  with  you  what  I  have  called  the  "Lessons 
Learned"  list  I  brought  back  with  me  from  visiting  General  Schwarzkopf  in  the  Per- 
sian Gulf,  during  Operation  DESERT  STORM.  General  Schwarzkopf  indicated  that 
we  had  deficiencies  in  the  following  areas:  strategic  lift,  mine  countermeasures, 
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friendly  force  identification,  tactical  air  rpGonnaissance,  the  total  force  policy  round- 
out  brigade  concept,  fast  sealiil,  night  nying  capabilities  for  the  AV-8B,  ni^t  vehi- 
cle identification  capabilities  for  the  COBRA,.and  other  helicopters,  and  increased 
missile  detection  capabilities. 

What  progress  has  been  made  in  addressing  these  deficiencies?  Are  they  fully 
funded  in  the  fiscal  year  1997  budget  request  and  the  Future  Year  Defense  Plan? 

General  Shalikashvili.  The  "Lessons  Learned"  from  DESERT  STORM  have 
served  as  the  cornerstone  for  many  of  the  critical  research,  development,  and  acqui- 
sition efTorts  that  are  reflected  in  the  1997  budget  and  the  Future  Year  Defense 
Plan.  The  expanded  Joint  Requirements  Oversight  Council  and  its  supporting  struc- 
ture have  made  tremendous  progress  in  identifying  and  resourcing  critical 
warfighting  priorities,  many  of  which  are  a  direct  result  of  DESERT  STORM's  les- 
sons. 

While  we  have  not  succeeded  in  remedying  all  of  the  major  lessons  of  DESERT 
STORM,  I  am  confident  that  we  are  well  on  our  way. 

Strategic  lift  has  been  significantly  enhanced  by  the  arrival  of  the  C-17.  Eight 
additional  aircraft  will  be  procured  in  1997,  and  the  program  is  fullv  funded  in  the 
outyears  to  reach  the  120  aircraft  requirement  by  fiscal  year  2001.  Additional  fund- 
ing, if  available,  could  serve  to  accelerate  the  program  hy  one  year.  Modernization 
or  replacement  of  the  C-5A  fleet  still  needs  to  be  examined  to  determine  the  air- 
craft's long-term  ability  to  fulfill  strategic  airlift  requirements.  Sealift  requirements 
established  in  the  Mobility  requirements  Study  will  generally  be  met  by  2001.  Five 
additional  Roll-on/Roll-off'^  ships  are  recjuired  to  meet  the  36  ship  Ready  Reserve 
Force  goal.  A  decision  to  preclude  foreign  procurement  will  increase  programmed 
cost  by  $600-900  million  and  delay  delivery  until  fiscal  year  2003  or  later. 

Mine  countermeasures  efforts  are  adequately  funded  in  1997  and  the  outyears  by 
the  Army  and  the  Navy.  Significant  enhancements  have  been  implemented  and  a 
number  of  initiatives  are  currently  under  way  taking  advantage  of  newly  developing 
technology  in  both  the  land  and  water  countermeasure  areas.  Several  enhancements 
to  this  program  have  been  obtained  as  a  result  of  1996  Congressional  funding  in- 
creases in  this  area.  The  Joint  Countermine  Advanced  Concept  Technology  Dem- 
onstration will  commence  in  1997  with  Demonstration  Phase  I  under  the  Army's 
lead. 

Combat  Identification  is  also  progressing  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  The  Joint  Re- 
quirement oversight  Council  has  validated-a  four  point  approach  to  upgrade  our 
Combat  Identification  capability.  $128  million  is  committed  for  this  effort  across  the 
Future  Year  Defense  Plan,  in  support  of  the  ongoing-Advanced  Concept  and  Tech- 
nology Demonstration.  Digitization  of  the  ground  battlespace  is  our  primary  short- 
fall, with  efforts  under  way  to  remedy  this  deficiency. 

Tactical  air  reconnaissance  efTorts  are  also  adequately  funded.  Major  advance- 
ments have  occurred  and  are  programmed  in  all  weather  imaging,  long-range  stand- 
off imaging,  and  sensor  digitization.  Camera  improvements  and  other  enhancements 
are  currently  being  installed  in  Tactical  Air  Reconnaissance  Pod  Systems  with  over- 
hauls expected  to  oe  completed  in  1996.  A  Tactical  Unmanned  Aerial  Vehicle  Ad- 
vanced Concept  Technology  Demonstration  was  approved  in  December,  1995  which 
will  incorporate  projected  need  for  a  marinized  version.  The  demonstration  will  in- 
clude procurement  of  six  systems  and  include  an  option  for  six  more. 

The  "Round-Out  Brigade"  concept  is  currently  being  reviewed  in  conjunction  with 
the  entire  Reserve  component  size,  organization  and  mission  as  a  result  of  the  Com- 
mission on  Roles  and  Missions  recommendations.  Ongoing  efforts  by  the  Army  to 
redesign  the  National  Guard,  coupled  by  our  review,  will  undoubtedly  enhance  the 
reserve  components  overall  readiness  and  utilization.  A  long-term  strategy  is  under 
development  to  alleviate  reserve  equipment  shortfalls  highlighted  in  the  1996  Na- 
tional Guard  and  Reserve  Equipment  Report.  Over  $18  billion  in  additional  eauip- 
ment  has  been  programmed  lor  the  Reserve  component  based  on  the  reports  data. 

The  Navy  currently  has  eight  Fast  Sealift  Ships  capable  of  speeds  in  excess  of  27 
knots.  While  no  need  currently  exists  for  expansion  of  the  'Tast  Sealift"  concept  to 
procure  ships  capable  of  speeds  in  excess  of  40  knots,  we  are  continuing  to  pursue 
research  and  development  efTorts  for  this  faster  ship  technology. 

Enhancements  of  AV-8B  night  flying  capabilities  are  still  in  progress.  The  Navy 
is  re  manufacturing  the  current  inventory  of  AV-8BS.  This  is  a  fully  funded  com- 
prehensive upgrade  program  that  includes  the  nig^t  strike  capability.  The  program 
will  be  completed  in  2002. 

A  number  of  critical  helicopter  night  vision  enhancements  are  under  way  and 
funded  in  the  budget  and  our  outyear  program.  The  Apache  Longbow  will  signifi- 
cantly enhance  both  day  and  night  situational  awareness  of  both  friendly  and  enemy 
forces,  providing  automated  detection,  location,  classification,  prioritization  and  tar- 
get handover.  The  Comanche,  which  is  programmed  to  replace  current  reconnais- 
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sance  and  li^t  attack  helicopters,  will  have  a  similar  capability.  The  current  fleet 
of  AH-IW  COBRAs  is  being  upgraded  with  the  Night  Targeting  System,  to  provide 
a  nighf  adverse  weather  targeting  capability. 

Funding  for  missile  defense  totals  over  $2.9  billion  in  1997  with  the  majority  of 
funds  earmarked  for  theater  defense  systems.  Theater  missile  defense  is  also  ade- 
quately funded  in  the  outyears.  Patriot  Advanced  Capability-3  is  currently  in  the 
Engineering,  Manufacturing  and  Development  phase.  The  Theater  High  Altitude 
Area  Defense  and  the  Navys  Area  Theater  Ballistic  Missile  Defense  systems  are  in 
the  DemonstrationsA^alidation  phase.  Three  additional  advanced  capability  pro- 
grams are  in  premilestone  1,  and  will  proceed  to  DemonstrationA^alidation  in  the 
outyears. 


Questions  Submitted  by  Senator  Joseph  I.  Lieberman 

Senator  LlEBERMAN.  Secretary  Perry,  your  charts  point  out  that  defense  spending 
as  a  share  of  GDP  is  as  low  as  it  has  been  since  the  1930s.  How  concerned  are  you 
that  we  have  gone  too  far  below  the  appropriate  share  of  national  resources  for  our 
national  security?  Have  these  levels  fallen  to  this  degree  because  we  no  longer  re- 
quire a  higher  level  of  spending  for  national  security  or  because  of  other  budget 
pressures?  What  thoughts  do  you  have  on  how  we  can  rebuild  a  national  consensus 
which  cuts  across  party  and  ideology  to  ensure  that  the  bottom  does  not  continue 
to  fall  out  on  defense  spending? 

Secretary  Perry.  There  is  no  numerical  share  of  GDP  that  is  appropriate.  Defense 
spending  should  be  evaluated  relative  to  our  nation's  military  needs.  By  that  stand- 
ard, defense  spending  has  not  fallen  too  far  and  will  not  fall  too  far  under  the  Presi- 
dent's budget.  The  primary  reason  why  defense  spending  has  fallen  so  much  is  be- 
cause the  collapse  of  the  Soviet  Union  means  that  we  no  longer  require  as  high  a 
sp>ending  level  for  national  security.  Budget  pressures  also  continue  to  play  a  role, 
as  the  President  and  Congress  struggle  to  reduce  the  federal  budget  deficit. 

Our  nation  now  seems  not  that  far  from  a  consensus  on  defense — in  that  both  the 
President  and  the  Congress  have  rejected  further  deep  cuts  in  defense.  While  there 
are  major  disagreements,  e.g.  spending  levels  for  1997  and  the  timing  for  national 
missile  defenses,  there  is  now  a  very  lavorable  opportunity  for  our  political  leaders 
to  forge  a  strong  consensus  on  the  most  important  aspects  of  defense  policy  and  pro- 
grams. My  goal  is  to  foster  such  a  consensus. 

innovative  PROCUREMENT  STRATEGIES 

Senator  LlEBERMAN.  Secretary  Perry,  the  President  has  announced  his  intention 
to  seek  Congressional  authority  to  buy-out  the  remainder  of  the  C-17  procurement 
(80  more  aircraft)  in  a  7-year  multi-year  procurement.  The  President  is  seeking  this 
authority  because  of  the  contractor's  ability  to  offer  the  department  of  Defense  a 
program  which  will  save  taxpayers  over  $1  billion.  Are  there  other  programs  where 
the  department  either  is  or  could  be  working  with  industry  to  develop  such  innova- 
tive means  of  procuring  needed  systems  at  significantly  reduced  costs  to  the  tax- 
payers? Are  there  other  authorities  which  the  Department  of  Defense  would  require 
in  order  to  engage  in  such  activities  with  industry/ 

Secretary  PERRY.  The  Department  is  most  assuredly  working  with  other  programs 
to  develop  innovative  means  of  procuring  needed  systems  at  significantly  reduced 
costs  in  order  to  facilitate  our  modernization  efforts.  As  a  direct  result  of  the  dem- 
onstration in  the  Defense  Acquisition  Pilot  Programs  of  the  use  of  innovative  com- 
mercial practices  in  combination  with  the  use  oiperformance  measure  reporting,  in- 
cluding the  use  of  such  practices  as  milestone  billing  and  multi-year  procurement, 
the  Department  is  challenging  programs  at  all  levels  to  take  the  lessons  learned  to 
heart  and  continue  to  innovate  and  report  the  results. 

BOTTOM-UP  REVIEW 

Senator  LlEBERMAN.  Secretary  Perry,  do  you  believe  that  the  Bottom  Up  Review 
is  still  the  right  document  upon  which  our  strategy  and  force  structure  decisions 
should  be  made?  What  plans  are  there  to  review  the  BUR?  Should  a  process  be  put 
into  place,  or  does  it  already  exist,  to  ensure  that  the  BUR  or  its  successor  is  a  liv- 
ing, relevant  document? 

Secretary  PERRY.  Yes,  I  do  believe  that  the  results  of  the  Bottom-Up  Review  con- 
tinue to  provide  the  right  framework  for  our  defense  program.  Our  current  forces 
are  adequate  to  support  the  strategy  allowing  us  to  elTectively  address  today's 
threats  to  our  interests  and,  with  the  force  enhancements  we  have  programmed,  our 
future  forces  will  be  capable  of  addressing  tomorrow's  threats. 
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A  key  part  of  our  strategy  is  ensuring  that  US  forces,  in  concert  with  regional 
alUes,  have  the  capability  to  deter,  and  if  necessary  defeat,  large-scale  aggression 
that  may  occur  nearly  simultaneously  in  more  than  one  region.  Events  in  October 
1994  validated  this  requirement  when  we  projected  significant  forces  to  two  regions 
to  deter  potential  aggression  by  both  Iraq  and  North  Korea. 

However,  the  BUR  was  never  intended  to  be  the  final  word  on  the  U.S.  defense 
strategy  and  program.  The  BUR  established  the  broad  outlines  of  the  defense  pro- 
gram, out  the  Department  also  recognized  the  need  for  follow-on  analyses  to  refine, 
validate  and  extend  the  conclusions  of  the  BUR  and  to  provide  a  firm  basis  for  its 
implementation.  Over  the  past  3  years,  personnel  working  in  the  Office  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  (OSD),  tne  Joint  Staff;  the  Services  and  the  staffs  of  the  various 
ClNCs  has  subjected  the  defense  program  to  careful  scrutiny.  These  follow-on  efforts 
included  collaborative  assessments  oi  U.S.  military  posture  in  Korea  and  Southwest 
Asia,  conferences  among  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  combatant  commanders,  and 
the  following  studies: 

•  Mobility  Requirements  Study  Bottom-Up  Review  Update  (MRS  BURU). 
The     MRS     BURU     re-examined     requirements     for     strategic     sealift, 

{)repositioning,  and  airlift  in  light  of  the  forces  and  defense  strategy  estab- 
ished  in  the  Bottom-Up  Review. 

•  "Nimble  Dancer"  exercises.  The  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
sponsored  a  series  of  wargames,  called  Nimble  Dancer,  that  assessed  the 
capability  of  U.S.  forces  to  fight  and  win  two  nearly  simultaneous  MRCS, 
both  in  1997  and  at  the  end  of  the  FYDP  period.  Participants  included  rep- 
resentatives from  the  Joint  Staff,  OSD,  the  Services,  and  all  the  combatant 
commands. 

•  Intelligence  Bottom-Up  Review  (IBUR).  The  DoD  intelligence  commu- 
nity,, along  with  members  of  the  military  operational  community,  conducted 
a  study  of  its  requirements.  The  IBUR  assessed  the  adequacy  of  intelligence 
capabilities  to  support  U.S.  operations  in  two  nearly  simultaneous  MRCS. 

These  and  other  analyses  have  enabled  the  Department  of  Defense  to  update  and 
refine  the  BUR's  conclusions  and  to  make  appropriate  programmatic  adjustments  in 
the  course  of  its  implementation. 

In  addition  to  these  ongoing  reviews  of  the  Department's  defense  strategy  and 
force  structure,  I  have  stated,  in  response  to  the  Report  of  the  Commission  on  Roles 
and  Missions,  that  I  support  the  recommendation  that  each  newly  elected  adminis- 
tration undertake  a  Quadrennial  Strategy  Review  (QSR)  at  the  beginning  of  its 
term.  My  support  stems  from  the  value  that  I  saw  from  the  Bottom-up  Review  we 
undertook  at  the  beginning  of  this  administration.  However,  I  believe  that  the  de- 
tails of  such  a  review  should  be  left  to  each  new  administration. 

EXECUTION  OF  NATIONAL  STRATEGY 

Senator  LlEBERMAN.  General  Shalikashvili,  as  you  look  at  the  data  on  defense 
spending  as  a  share  of  GDP,  do  you  have  any  concerns  about  your  ability  to  execute 
our  national  strategy  or  to  defend  and  advance  our  national  interests?  If  these 
trends  continue,  do  you  expect  that  some  future  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  will 
not  be  able  to  execute  our  strategy?  How  do  you  explain  the  dramatic  decline  in  na- 
tional resources  being  applied  to  defense  to  your  constituents — the  men  and  women 
in  our  armed  forces? 

General  Shalikashviu.  The  defense  budget  submitted  for  fiscal  year  1997  will 
allow  us  to  execute  our  national  military  strategy.  While  a  stabilized  BUR  force 
structure. will  not  exhibit  the  same  expansion  common  to  Cold  War  forces  and  budg- 
ets, this  budget  if  the  out-year  projections  hold  sets  a  course  for  the  future  whicn 
will  maintain  readiness  and  allow  recapitalization  programs  to  begin.  The  fiscal 
year  1997  budget  is  a  good  start;  however,  we  need  to  ensure  our  new  recapitaliza- 
tion programs  are  fully  funded  until  completion  to  enable  a  future  Chairman  to  exe- 
cute our  strategy.  The  priorities  we  have  established  in  readiness,  including,  numer- 
ous quality  of  ufe  initiatives,  will  continue  to  reassure  the  men  and  women  in  uni- 
form of  our  dedication  to  them,  their  families,  and  to  the  success  of  the  mission  they 
accomplish. 

REBUILDING  A  NATIONAL  CONSENSUS  ON  DEFENSE  AND  SECURITY 

Senator  LlEBERMAN.  General  Shalikashvili,  what  thoughts  do  you  have  on  how  we 
can  rebuild  a  national  consensus  on  defense  and  security  which  cuts  across  party 
and  ideology  so  we  can  ensure  that  the  bottom  does  not  continue  to  fall  out  on  de- 
fense spending? 

General  SHALIKASHVILI.  The  defense  and  security  of  the  United  States  are  de- 
pendent upon  the  men  and  women  in  uniform  who  execute  the  National  Military 
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Strategy.  In  toda/s  global  environment,  these  men  and  women  are  frequently  de- 

f>loyed  to  overseas  locations,  creating  stress  and  difdculty  for  them  and  their  rami- 
ies.  Today,  approximately  &4,000  military  personnel  are  committed  to  overseas  con- 
tingencies. Their  success  in  these  often  long  and  uniquely  diflicult  missions  is  a  di- 
rect result  of  the  support  we  provide  for  the  proper  training  and  equipment.  The 
results — mission  success  with  minimum  numbers  of  casualties — in  this  year  alone 
can  be  measured  in  the  disparate  missions  of  Haiti,  Bosnia,  the  Persian  Gulf  region, 
Korea,  and  across  our  entire  Southern  Hemisphere.  The  importance  of  these  mili- 
tary— successes  in  supporting  the  nation's  role  in  global  leadership  is  not  lost  on  the 
American  people.  This  is  a  success  story  that  needs  to  be  told  and  retold. 


[Whereupon,  at  1:18  p.m.,  the  hearing  was  adjourned.] 
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U.S.  Senate, 
Committee  on  Armed  Services, 

Washington,  DC. 

THE  1996  BALLISTIC  MISSILE  DEFENSE  UPDATE 

REVIEW 

The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  notice,  at  9:43  a.m.  in  Room  G- 
50,  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building,  Senator  Strom  Thurmond 
(chairman)  presiding. 

Committee  members  present:  Senators  Thurmond,  Warner, 
Smith,  Inhofe,  Levin,  Glenn,  Robb,  and  Lieberman. 

Committee  staff  members  present:  Romie  L.  Brownlee,  staff  di- 
rector; Greorge  W.  Lauffer,  deputy  staff  director;  Melinda  M. 
Koutsoumpas,  chief  clerk;  Donald  A.  Deline,  general  counsel;  and 
Christine  K.  Cimko,  press  secretary. 

Professional  staff  members  present:  Bert  K.  Mizusawa  and  Eric 
H.  Thoemmes. 

Minority  staff  members  present:  Andrew  S.  Effron,  minority 
counsel;  and  William  E.  Hoehn,  Jr.,  professional  staff  member. 

Staff  assistants  present:  Patricia  L.  Banks,  Shawn  H.  Edwards, 
John  R.  McLeod,  Franklin  H.  Turner,  and  Jennifer  L.  Wallace. 

Committee  members'  assistants  present:  Judith  A.  Ansley,  assist- 
ant to  Senator  Warner;  Ann  E.  Sauer,  assistant  to  Senator  McCain; 
Richard  F.  Schwab,  assistant  to  Senator  Coats;  Thomas  L. 
Lankford,  assistant  to  Senator  Smith;  John  F.  Luddy,  II,  assistant 
to  Senator  Inhofe;  Richard  W.  Fieldhouse,  and  Linda  Gustitus,  as- 
sistants to  Senator  Levin;  Randy  J.  Rydell,  and  John  P.  Stevens, 
assistants  to  Senator  Glenn;  William  Owens,  assistant  to  Senator 
Robb;  and  John  F.  Lilley,  assistant  to  Senator  Lieberman. 

Committee  members'  fellows  present:  Thurston  E.  Womble,  fel- 
low to  Senator  Lott;  LTC  Michael  Montelongo,  fellow  to  Senator 
Hutchison;  Brian  Levengood,  fellow  to  Senator  Santorum;  LTC 
Max  H.  Delia  Pia,  fellow  to  Senator  Levin;  Linda  Taylor,  fellow  to 
Senator  Bingaman;  and  LTC  Michael  W.  DeYoung,  fellow  to  Sen- 
ator Bryan. 
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OPENING  STATEMENT  OF  SENATOR  STROM  THURMOND, 

CHAIRMAN 

Chairman  Thurmond.  The  committee  will  come  to  order. 

The  committee  meets  today — the  witness  is  not  here?  Dr. 
Kaminski  is  not  here?  He  ought  to  be  here.  [Pause.] 

The  committee  meets  today  to  receive  testimony  from  Dr.  Paul 
G.  Kaminski,  Under  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Acquisition  and  Tech- 
nology, regarding  the  Department  of  Defense's  recent  ballistic  mis- 
sile defense  review. 

Dr.  Kaminski,  we  appreciate  your  willingness  to  appear  before 
the  committee  at  such  short  notice.  The  committee  is  extremely  in- 
terested in  the  Department's  approach  to  ballistic  missile  de^nse 
policy  and  programming,  and  we  anxiously  await  your  testimony. 

In  the  committee's  letter  of  invitation,  we  ask  that  you  address 
the  assumptions,  requirements,  and  methodology  that  you  em- 
ployed in  conducting  the  BMD  program  review.  Since  committee 
members  have  a  significant  number  of  questions  on  these  issues 
and  related  matters,  I  urge  you  to  summarize  your  opening  state- 
ment so  that  we  can  get  to  questions  as  soon  as  possible. 

Before  I  recognize  the  Ranking  Minority  Member  for  his  opening 
statement,  let  me  make  a  few  brief  observations  based  on  what  I 
know  about  the  Department's  BMD  program  review. 

First,  I  am  very  concerned  that  at  a  time  when  Congress  has  so 
clearly  indicated  their  support  for  accelerating  critical  theater  and 
national  defense  programs,  the  Department  has  promoted  a  status 
quo  approach,  and  in  key  instances  actually  reducing  the  level  of 
effort  and  priority.  I  am  particularly  troubled  by  what  appears  to 
be  a  decision  to  downgrade  the  priority  given  to  the  upper  tier  the- 
ater missile  defense  programs,  tne  theater  high  altitude  air  defense 
system,  and  the  Navy  upper  tier  system. 

If  we  learned  nothing  else  from  Operation  Desert  Storm,  we  cer- 
tainly learned  that  the  defense  of  population  centers  and  other 
wide  area  targets  from  ballistic  missile  attack  is  a  critical  require- 
ment of  coalition  warfare.  Five  years  afler  the  Gulf  War,  the  ad- 
ministration seems  willing  to  put  off  deployment  of  such  capabili- 
ties for  another  decade. 

Although  the  BMD  program  review  recommended  a  modest  in- 
crease in  funding  for  national  missile  defense,  the  administration's 
NMD  program  remains  fundamentally  a  go-slow,  wait-and-see  pro- 
gram. 

Additional  resources  will  almost  certainly  be  required  if  we  are 
to  attain  a  capability  to  defend  the  United  States  against  a  limited 
ballistic  missile  attack  by  the  year  2003,  as  advocated  by  Congress. 

My  second  concern  is  that  the  results  of  the  BMD  program  re- 
view appear  to  violate  the  spirit  and  letter  of  public  law  104-106, 
the  fiscal  year  1996  National  Defense  Authorization  Act. 

Section  234  of  that  act  clearly  requires,  as  a  matter  of  law,  that 
the  Department  include  the  Navy  upper  tier  system  and  the  co- 
TMD  program,  and  that  all  co-TMD  systems  be  set  on  an  acceler- 
ated schedule. 

From  what  I  can  see,  the  Department  disregards  the  law,  and  as- 
sumes positions  that  would  take  us  in  the  opposite  direction.  For 
example,  Navy  upper  tier  has  been  explicitly  excluded  from  the  co- 
TMD  program.  THAAD  and  Navy  upper  tier  have  been  decelerated, 
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not  accelerated.  Even  programs  that  have  received  additional  fund- 
ing as  a  result  of  the  BMD  program  review,  such  as  Patriot  ad- 
vanced capability  III,  have  experienced  schedule  slips  beyond  the 
deployment  dates  identified  in  the  law. 

My  third  concern  is  there  appears  to  be  no  change  in  require- 
ments or  threat  to  justify  the  significant  BMD  budget  reductions 
advocated  by  the  Department.  From  what  I  have  been  able  to  dis- 
cern, dire  budget  constraints  and  little  else  produced  the  results  of 
this  BMD  budget  review.  How  else  can  we  justify  a  $2  billion  re- 
duction to  the  THAAD  5-year  budget? 

After  listening  to  Admiral  Owens  and  other  military  experts,  I 
now  know  the  full  scale  of  the  Department's  procurement  crisis, 
but  this  simply  does  not  justify  such  dramatic  cuts  in  critical  BMD 
programs. 

It  is  difficult  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  the  Department  has 
just  produced  the  most  recent  in  a  series  of  arbitrary,  budget-driv- 
en cuts  to  the  BMD  program. 

I  have  several  other  issues  and  concerns  that  I  will  address  dur- 
ing the  question  period.  I  certainly  look  forward  to  hearing  from 
Dr.  Kaminski  on  those  I  have  raised  so  far.  In  the  interests  of  time, 
however,  let  me  now  turn  to  the  Ranking  Minority  Member  for  any 
opening  statement  he  may  have.  Senator  Levin. 

STATEMENT  OF  SENATOR  CARL  LEVIN 

Senator  Levin.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  In  the  absence  of  Sen- 
ator Nunn,  let  me  just  first  of  all  welcome  Secretary  Kaminski 
here.  He  has  played  a  very  critical  role  in  the  development  of  this 
program,  and  has  done  so  with  distinction.  We  join  in  welcoming 
him  here  today  and  look  forward  to  his  testimony. 

Chairman  Thurmond.  Senator  Levin,  would  you  excuse  me  just 
a  minute?  I  have  another  engagement  to  introduce  a  ladv  from  my 
State  that's  been  appointed  as  ambassador,  and  I  will  have  to 
leave.  I  am  going  to  ask.  Senator  Inhofe,  if  you  would  come  and 
take  the  Chair,  and  you  may  proceed.  Senator  Levin. 

Senator  Levin.  We  look  forward  to  his  testimony  and  to  his  an- 
swers to  questions.  I  notice  also  that  General  O'Neill  is  with  us 
today,  and  I  understand  that  he  has  requested  retirement  after  34 
years  of  very  distinguished  military  service. 

General  O'Neill,  for  the  past  several  years  you  have  served  as 
the  Director  of  the  Ballistic  Missile  Defense  Organization,  with  con- 
siderable distinction,  with  great  gprace  under  fire,  and  with  the  con- 
fidence of  this  committee  in  your  integrity.  I  am  sure  that  we  have 
from  time  to  time  added  some  burdens  to  your  shoulders.  You  have 
worn  them  well.  We  will  miss  your  advice  and  your  presence,  but 
we  do  not  envy  Secretary  Perry  s  task  of  finding  your  replacement. 

The  ballistic  missile  defense  issue  was  a  highly  contentious  issue 
in  the  1996  defense  authorization  bill.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  bi- 
partisan approach  which  we  were  able  to  devise  here  in  the  Senate, 
and  which  passed  so  overwhelmingly  here  in  the  Senate,  was  unac- 
ceptable to  the  House  conferees. 

The  House  position  prevailed  in  the  first  conference  report.  It 
was  one  of  the  reasons  for  the  President  vetoing  the  defense  bill, 
and  it  came  back  again,  and  then  the  whole  issue  basically  was 
dropped  out  of  the  conference  report. 
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We  hope,  since  we  are  trying  to  get  a  defense  authorization  bill 
adopted  on  time  this  year,  that  we  can  proceed  with  a  bipartisan 
approach  on  missile  defense  language.  That  is  going  to  be  our  goal. 

Unfortunately,  last  year  the  Chairman  had  to  deal  with  a  long 
delay  in  the  bill.  Again,  if  we  can  continue  to  operate  here  on  a  bi- 
partisan basis  relative  to  this  issue  the  way  the  Senate  did  last 
year,  we  may  be  able  to  resolve  this  issue  in  a  way  which  does  not 
cause  the  difficulties  that  were  created  last  year. 

So  your  testimony  here  today,  Secretary  Kaminski,  is  going  to  be 
part  of  that  effort,  and  we  look  forward  to  that  testimony. 

STATEMENT  OF  SENATOR  JAMES  M.  INHOFE 

Senator  Inhofe  [presiding].  Thank  you  very  much. 

Let  me  take  the  prerogative  of  the  Chair  here  for  a  brief  opening 
remark. 

Regretfully,  Mr.  Secretary,  I  have  to  preside  over  the  Senate — 
we  cannot  nnd  someone  else  to  do  it — at  10:00,  so  let  me  share 
with  you  that  there  is  no  issue  that  probably  arouses  more  passions 
in  this  committee  than  the  one  we  are  going  to  be  discussing  this 
morning. 

I  have  very,  very  strong  feelings  and  concern  for  the  fact  that  we 
are  delaying  the  implementation  of,  first  of  all,  a  sophisticated  the- 
ater missile  defense  system  as  well  as  a  national  missile  defense 
system,  and  it  seems  like  almost  evep^  day  my  suspicions  have 
been  confirmed  by  events  that  are  taking  place  around  the  world. 

Last  January,  we  heard  of  leaks  that  came  from  China  that  were 
interpreted  as  threats  to  Taiwan,  as  well  as  to  the  United  States. 
Only  in  this  morning's  newspaper  there  is  an  article,  which  I  will 
reaa  excerpts  of  so  it  will  be  in  the  record,  that  was  this  morning 
in  the  Wasnington  Times  from  Taiwan. 

"China  yesterday  announced  a  provocative  new  set  of  missile 
tests  to  come  within  25  miles  of  Taiwan  and  warned  ships  and 
planes  to  avoid  areas  near  the  island's  largest  cities  during  a  1- 
week  period,  starting  Friday. 

"This  is  a  de  facto,  temporary,  and  partial  blockade,'  said  former 
CIA  Director  James  Woolsey,  who  was  in  Taiwan  yesterday  as  a 
guest  of  a  think  tank,  the  Taiwan  Institute  for  Political,  Economic, 
and  Strategic  Studies.  'It  is  aggressive,  indefensible,  dangerous, 
and  deplorable,  and  marks  a  major  escalation  in  psychological  war- 
fare against  Taiwan.'" 

I  think  we  also  recall  that  just  the  other  day  there  was  a  request 
from  South  Korea,  General  Luck,  for  a  sophisticated  theater  de- 
fense system  as  soon  as  possible  to  protect  our  37,000  troops  there, 
and  I  remember  the  last  time  we  had  a  request  from  a  commander 
it  came  from  Somalia,  and  we  ignored  that  request,  and  it  resulted 
in  18  deaths. 

So  I  feel  very,  very  strongly  that  we  need  to  move  ahead.  I  think 
it  is  an  unconscionable  that  the  President  vetoed  the  DOD  author- 
ization bill,  and  in  his  veto  message  did  so  because  he  did  not  want 
to  move  ahead  with  the  National  missile  defense  system. 

I  think  that  when  James  Woolsey  made  the  statement  that  there 
are  between  20  and  25  nations  that  either  have  or  are  developing 
a  weapon  of  mass  destruction  and  the  missile  means  of  delivering 
it  that  certainly  this  country  is  under  peril,  so  I  am  very  much  con- 
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cemed  about  that.  I  think  it  is  unconscionable  that  we  do  not  have 
this  as  a  top  national  priority,  and  I  wanted  to  share  my  feelings 
with  you. 

Senator  Lieberman  would  be  next  in  line,  and  Senator  Smith  is 
presiding. 

Senator  Lieberman.  Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you.  I  have  no  open- 
ing statement  except  to  say  in  one  sentence  that  the  concern  about 
the  development  of  missile  defenses,  both  theater  and  national,  is 
in  my  opinion  bipartisan,  and  I  very  much  look  forward  to  Sec- 
retary Kaminski's  testimony  today. 

Senator  Smith  [presiding].  Mr.  Secretary,  good  morning.  I  do  not 
have  an  opening  statement,  so  why  do  you  not  go  ahead  and  pro- 
ceed. 

Senator  Levin.  I  am  wondering.  Senator  Smith  if  Senator  Glenn 
does  have  a  brief  opening  statement. 

Senator  Smith.  I  apologize,  Senator  Glenn.  Gro  ahead. 

STATEMENT  OF  SENATOR  JOHN  GLENN 

Senator  Glenn.  Let  me  make  a  very  brief  statement  here.  I  am 
glad  to  have  this  hearing  and  have  you  over  here  on  this. 

I  do  not  think  we  can  ignore  the  National  intelligence  estimate 
that  says  that  there  are  about  10  years,  at  least,  and  probably  a 
lot  more  than  that  before  there  would  be  any  serious  danger  to  this 
country. 

Can  somebody  theoretically  lob  one  or  two  over  here?  Yes,  they 
may,  but  they  also  know  that  we  have  several  thousand  that  can 
be  returned,  and  so  I  think  it  would  be  the  height  of  folly  for  them 
to  do  something  like  that. 

We  can  plow  from  one  side  of  the  country  to  any  other  nation 
that  would  be  dumb  enough  to  send  a  nuclear  weapon  over  here. 

I  thought  last  year's  legislation  that  was  going  to  require  a  de- 
ployment by  a  certain  date,  before  we  even  had  some  of  the  tech- 
nology, I  thought  was  just  a  waste  of  money.  Also  they  said  a  sin- 
gle site  was  going  to  be  at  least  $29  billion,  and  a  multisite  for  100 
interceptors  with  Brilliant  Eyes.  I  think  it  was  25  that  had  that 
type  system.  It  was  going  to  $48  billion,  and  to  provide  that  kind 
of  money  at  a  time  when  there  is  not  the  necessity  for  it  I  thought 
was  ridiculous. 

So  I  think  it  is  very  appropriate  we  have  this  this  morning,  and 
as  far  as  the  China  situation,  those  are  M-9  missiles  they  are  talk- 
ing about  plunking  out  there  around  Taiwan,  and  as  provocative  as 
that  may  be,  I  think  the  M-9  is,  what,  a  350  kilometer  or  some- 
thing, which  would  be  about  180  or  95  miles,  something  like  that, 
total  range,  so  that  is  hardly  something  that  is  going  to  give  us  any 
pause  in  this  country. 

So  I  am  glad  we  are  having  a  hearing  this  morning.  I  cannot  stay 
for  the  whole  hearing,  but  I  will  certainly  review  what  you  said 
this  morning. 

Thank  you. 

Senator  Smith.  Thank  you.  Senator  Glenn.  Dr.  Kaminski,  wel- 
come. Go  ahead  and  proceed. 
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STATEMENT  OF  HON.  PAUL  G.  KAMINSKI,  UNDER  SECRETARY 
OF  DEFENSE  FOR  ACQUISITION  AND  TECHNOLOGY 

Dr.  Kaminski.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

If  I  may,  I  would  like  to  submit  my  formal  statement  for  the 
record  and  then  give  about  a  15-minute  synopsis  using  a  few  charts 
describing  just  what  our  program  is. 

In  perspective,  I  note  that  for  all  of  our  adult  lives,  most  Ameri- 
cans have  lived  with  a  dark  cloud  hanging  over  our  heads:  the 
threat  of  a  nuclear  war  that  could  end  our  way  of  life  and  our  civ- 
ilization as  we  know  it  today. 

Now,  with  the  end  of  the  Cold  War,  that  dark  cloud  is  beginning 
to  drift  away.  The  whole  world  is  now  breathing  a  little  easier,  but 
that  cloud  is  not  yet  gone.  The  world's  nuclear  powers  still  hold 
thousands  of  nuclear  weapons,  along  with  many  hundreds  of  mis- 
siles to  deliver  them,  and  many  other  countries,  some  of  them 
rogue  nations  to  which  the  calculus  of  deterrence  does  not  apply  in 
the  same  way,  are  acquiring  the  means  to  deliver  weapons  of  mass 
destruction,  nuclear,  biological,  and  chemical. 

Many  of  these  nations  have  obtained  short-range  ballistic  mis- 
siles, and  some  are  in  the  process  of  acquiring  longer  range  ballis- 
tic missiles. 

The  proliferation  of  short-range  ballistic  missiles  in  the  world 
today  poses  a  direct,  immediate  threat  to  many  of  our  allies  and 
to  some  U.S.  forces  deployed  abroad  in  defense  of  our  national  in- 
terests. Over  time,  the  proliferation  of  longer  range  missiles  will 
pose  a  greater  threat  to  the  U.S.  itself.  For  these  reasons,  active 
defenses  are  playing  a  central  and  vital  role  in  U.S.  defense  plan- 
ning well  into  the  next  century. 

The  resource-constrained  environment  of  the  nineties,  together 
with  the  complex  nature  of  the  security  challenges  facing  us,  neces- 
sitate that  we  deploy  the  right  capabilities  at  the  right  time  for 
achieving  the  highest  overall  level  of  security  for  the  United  States. 
This  is  what  has  guided  our  planning  for  this  program,  the  right 
capability  at  the  right  time. 

To  do  so,  we  must  consider  the  role  of  missile  defense  within  the 
Nation's  broader  national  security  strategy.  Active  defenses  can 
never  be  considered  in  and  of  themselves  as  a  panacea  for  counter- 
ing the  proliferation  of  ballistic  missiles  and  weapons  of  mass  de- 
struction. We  have  a  broader  strategy  encompassing  a  full  range  of 
tools  in  our  national  tool  kit  of  options. 

If  I  might  have  the  first  chart,  please. 
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MEETING  THE  BALLISTIC  MISSILE  THREAT 
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NMD 


Our  strategy  has  three  different  components:  first,  preventing 
and  reducing  the  threat,  next,  deterring  the  threat,  and  finally,  de- 
fending against  the  threat. 

For  example,  we  have  adopted  the  Non-Proliferation  Treaty 
(NPT),  the  framework  agreement  with  North  Korea,  the  INF  trea- 
ty, the  Missile  Technology  Control  Regfime  (MTCR),  and  export  con- 
trols, as  ways  of  preventing  or  reducing  the  threat  to  our  allies  and 
U.S.  forces  deployed  abroad. 

The  threat  to  the  U.S.  has  been  reduced  significantly  through  the 
START  treaty,  and  it  will  be  reduced  even  further  through  the 
START  II  treaty  if  Russia  ratifies  it. 

Additionally,  we  have  an  extensive  program  for  actually  disman- 
tling the  warheads  and  the  missiles  that  have  been  directed 
against  us  in  a  Cooperative  Threat  Reduction  (CTR)  program  which 
is  supported  by  Nunn-Lugar  funds.  This  is  our  first  line  of  defense 
against  ballistic  missiles  and  weapons  of  mass  destruction,  prevent- 
ing and  reducing  that  threat  up  front. 

The  second  line  on  the  chart  is  deterrence.  In  the  case  of  the 
long-range  missile  threat  to  the  United  States  either  from  land- 
based  intercontinental  ballistic  missiles  or  submarine-launched  bal- 
listic missiles,  our  strategic  nuclear  forces  have  been  a  bulwark  of 
deterrence  for  nearly  a  half-century.  That  will  continue  in  the  fu- 
ture. 

We  have  smaller  nuclear  forces  now  than  we  did  a  decade  ago, 
but  they  are  still  very  powerful,  and  quite  capable  of  carrying  out 
the  strategic  deterrence  mission. 

In  the  case  of  deterring  short-range  missile  threats,  our  theater 
nuclear  forces  and  our  very  powerml  conventional  forces  provide 
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some  level  of  deterrence  against  limited  nuclear  attacks.  To  the  ex- 
tent that  these  first  two  components,  that  is,  reducing  the  threat 
and  deterring  the  threat  are  not  successful,  we  have  to  be  prepared 
to  defend  directly  against  a  threat. 

Our  first  line  of  defense  in  the  theater  is  to  kill  the  threat  system 
before  it  is  launched,  the  so-called  attack  operations  to  get  it  on  the 
ground. 

In  the  case  of  the  strategic  threat  to  the  United  States  from 
rogue  nations  or  from  accidental  or  unauthorized  launch,  a  Na- 
tional Missile  Defense  (NMD)  program  is  America's  ultimate  insur- 
ance policy. 

For  our  deployed  forces,  we  are  developing  and  fielding  both 
lower-tier  and  upper-tier  Theater  Missile  Defenses  to  counter  re- 
gionally oriented  missile  attacks. 


BALLISTIC  MISSILE  THREATS 


Theater 

•  Short  Range 

-  Here  And  Now 

-  Many  Missiles  In  Many  Countries 

•  Medium  Range 

-  Emerging 

•  Chemical,  Biological  Threat  Now 
Nuclear  Possible  In  The  Future 

Strategic 

•  Russia  /  China  Face  Significant  U.S. 
Deterrent 

•  Threat  From  Rogue  Nations  Not  Expected 
Soon  But  Could  Emerge  In  The  Future 


This  chart  addresses  the  threat  in  a  very  simple  summary.  The 
theater  threat  to  our  allies  and  to  U.S.  forces  deployed  abroad  is 
real  today,  and  it  is  growing.  We  saw  it  demonstrated  in  the  Gulf 
War. 

Besides  Iraq,  we  know  there  are  many  ballistic  and  cruise  mis- 
siles in  many  countries  today.  Many  thousands  of  short-range  mis- 
siles are  deployed,  with  hundreds  of  launchers  in  as  many  as  30 
different  countries.  Some  of  these  countries  are  quite  hostile  to  the 
United  States.  This  threat  is  here  and  now.  It  is  widely  dispersed, 
and  it  has  to  be  taken  very  seriously  in  our  planning. 

In  addition  to  the  short-range  missile  threat,  we  see  a  medium- 
range  threat  that  is  beginning  to  emerge.  Some  nations  are  devel- 
oping their  own  medium-range  missiles.  In  particular,  North  Korea 
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is  developing  the  No  Dong  missile.  Other  nations,  some  of  them 
rogue,  are  buying  these  missiles,  or  trying  to  buy  them.  Iran  is  a 
case  in  point. 

The  longer-range  theater  missile  threat  is  further  out.  It  has  not 
yet  emerged. 

In  addition  to  these  missiles  with  conventional  warheads,  we 
have  a  threat  today  from  missiles  armed  with  chemical  and  biologi- 
cal warheads.  We  know  now  what  we  suspected  during  Desert 
Storm.  Iraq  had  chemical  warheads  that  could  have  been  put  on 
SCUD  missiles.  It  is  still  an  open  question  as  to  why  Iraq  did  not 
use  them  during  the  war. 

Our  strategy  for  deterring  the  use  of  weapons  of  mass  destruc- 
tion appears  to  have  worked,  possibly  because  they  feared  an  over- 
whelming response  from  our  conventional  forces,  or  possibly  a  re- 
sponse from  nuclear  weapons.  Whatever  the  reason,  we  do  know 
that  the  chemical  threat  existed,  and  the  Iraqis  were  deterred  from 
using  those  weapons. 

In  the  case  of  strategic  missiles,  both  Russia  and  China  have  a 
significant  capability  for  delivering  these  weapons  with  strategic 
weapon  delivery  systems,  land-based  and  submarine-launched  mis- 
siles, and  long-range  aircraft. 

We  do  not  see  these  systems  as  posing  a  threat  to  the  United 
States  in  the  foreseeable  future  because  we  do  not  see  an  intent 
that  goes  with  that  capability.  Should  that  situation  change,  we 
will  continue  to  field  a  significant  U.S.  deterrent  force. 

We  do  not  see  a  near-term  ballistic  missile  threat  to  U.S.  terri- 
tory from  the  so-called  rogue  nations,  but  we  cannot  be  complacent 
about  this  assessment.  However,  the  threat  of  long-range  missiles 
from  rogue  nations  could  emerge  in  the  future.  The  Intelligence 
Community  estimates  that  this  threat  would  take  15  years  to  de- 
velop, but  it  could  be  accelerated  if  those  nations  acquired  this  ca- 
pability from  beyond  their  borders. 

This  is  why  our  counterproliferation  programs  are  important, 
and  why  the  role  of  missile  defense  within  this  broader  national 
strategy  must  be  carefully  integrated  into  U.S.  planning. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  what  I  would  like  to  do  now  is  focus  my  remarks 
on  our  Theater  Missile  Defense  program,  and  I  think  this  chart  il- 
lustrates very  well  the  threat  situation  we  are  dealing  with  in  the 
theater.  It  is  a  complicated  chart,  so  let  me  take  you  through  it 
carefully. 

It  shows  the  number  of  missiles  by  range  and  by  date  of  deploy- 
ment. Let  me  first  draw  your  attention  to  the  green  bar.  This 
shows  missiles  deployed  in  potentially  hostile  countries  today. 

The  scale  on  the  chart  is  classified.  I  would  have  to  go  to  closed 
session  to  tell  you  exactly  how  many  missiles.  Let  me  simply  say, 
it  is  a  veiy  significant  number. 

The  green  bar  shows  the  deployment  today.  What  you  see  is  a 
large  number  of  missiles  deployed  today  that  are  short  in  range, 
under  500  kilometer  range. 

If  we  look  at  the  longer-range  category,  from  500  to  900  kilo- 
meters, you  see  a  small  number  deployed  today,  and  you  continue 
to  see  a  small  number  of  any  longer-range  missiles  deployed  today 
as  well. 

If  I  now  go  to  the  blue  bar,  which  is  near-term,  on  the  order  of 
5  to  7  years  out  from  today,  you  again  see  a  large  number  of  short- 
range  missiles  deployed.  You  see  a  few  more  missiles  in  the  me- 
dium range  category  (the  short  blue  bar  in  the  500  to  900  or  the 
900  to  1,500  kilometer  range)  and  nothing  in  the  long  range  cat- 
egory. 

Finally,  the  far  term,  which  is  10  years  or  more  out  (the  yellow 
bar)  shows  a  growing  component  in  the  medium-range  regime,  but 
still  a  very  small  number  in  the  long-range  regime. 
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Our  lower-tier  systems,  which  I  will  be  describing  in  a  moment, 
become  less  effective  as  we  move  all  the  way  through  the  third  cat- 
egory; that  is,  through  the  900  to  1,500  kilometer  range.  Our 
upper-tier  systems  begin  to  play  a  role  in  this  range,  and  they  play 
a  very  important  role  as  we  move  to  the  long-range  threat  systems. 

Over  the  last  year,  the  Department's  missile  defense  programs 
have  been  criticized  from  two  different  directions.  Some  Members 
of  Congress  have  criticized  the  Department  for  spending  too  much 
money  on  missile  defense.  Others  believe  we  are  not  spending 
enough.  Some  have  criticized  the  Department  because  we  are  mov- 
ing programs  too  quickly  before  they  are  ready,  before  they  are 
needed.  Some  think  we  are  not  moving  the  programs  quickly 
enough. 

Our  Joint  Requirements  Oversight  Council  (JROC),  then  chaired 
by  Admiral  Owens,  criticized  the  Department's  Ballistic  Missile  De- 
fense (BMD)  programs  from  two  different  points  of  view.  First,  our 
HMD  program  was  funded  at  a  level  too  high  compared  to  other 
high  priority,  pressing  modernization  and  recapitalization  needs. 
Second,  they  believed  we  were  not  focused  sharply  enough  on  deal- 
ing with  the  here-and-now  threat,  the  short-range  threat  that  I 
showed  in  the  previous  chart. 

With  all  of  this  criticism,  I  believe,  some  of  it  is  appropriate.  Sec- 
retary Perry  asked  us  to  conduct  a  review  to  look  intensively  at  the 
Department's  whole  set  of  missile  defense  programs  and  to  look  at 
restructuring  the  program  portfolio  to  produce  a  source  of  funds  for 
other  modernization  priorities  to  put  in  balance  what  was  in  this 
program  and  what  was  in  our  other  investment  program. 

During  the  past  several  months,  we  have  identified  what  I  be- 
lieve is  a  more  balanced  missile  defense  program,  one  that  is  more 
affordable  and  one  that  has  better  prospects,  I  believe,  for  success- 
ful execution. 

It  is  also  better  matched  to  the  missile  threats  we  will  be  facing. 
This  new  plan  makes  use  of  all  of  the  funds  that  were  appropriated 
by  the  Congress  in  fiscal  year  1996  for  missile  defense,  both  the 
funds  that  were  requested  by  the  President  as  well  as  the  funds 
that  were  added  by  the  Congress. 
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I^gi    BALLISTIC  MISSILE  DEFENSE  PRIORITIES 


We  Have  Not  Altered  Our  BMD  Priorities 

1.  Defend  Against  Theater  Ballistic  Missiles  And  Cruise 
Missiles 

-Short-to-medium-range  Missiles  In  Theater  — 

Theater  Missile  Defense  Lower  Tier 
-Area  Defense  And  Longer-range  Theater  Missiles  ~ 

Theater  Missile  Defense  Upper  Tier 

2.  Develop  Capability  To  Defend  Against  ICBMs 
Threatening  The  United  States  -  National  Missile 
Defense 

3.  Develop  Technology  To  Hedge  Against  The  Future 
Threat  ~  Technology  Base 


•  We  Are  Increasing  Our  Emphasis  On  Responses  To  The 
Cruise  Missile  Threat 


This  review  that  we  recently  completed  has  reaffirmed  our  fun- 
damental priorities  in  missile  defense.  Those  priorities  are:  first  to 
defend  against  theater  ballistic  missiles  and  cruise  missiles  and,  as 
I  pointed  out,  the  first  subpriority  is  the  short-  to  medium-range 
missiles  in  the  theater.  This  threat  is  here  and  now,  and  we  must 
deal  with  this  threat. 

This  threat  is  well  responded  to  by  our  Theater  Missile  Defense 
lower-tier  system,  and  that  is  where  we  have  placed  the  primary 
emphasis  in  our  program. 

We  also  have  the  issue  of  area  defense  and  longer-range  Theater 
Missile  Defense.  This  is  an  emerging  and  future  threat.  This  piece 
of  the  program  is  dealt  with  in  our  Theater  Missile  Defense  upper- 
tier  systems.  This  is  the  place  where  we  have  made  the  largest  ad- 
justment in  our  program. 

We  also  see  the  priority  of  developing  a  capability  to  defend 
against  ICBM's  threatening  the  United  States,  a  National  Missile 
Defense  Program,  and  here  the  issue  is  the  right  capability  at  the 
right  time. 

Underlying  this  program  is  a  technology  base  effort  to  hedge 
against  the  future  threat. 

I  would  also  point  out  that  we  are  increasing  our  emphasis  on 
the  overall  problems,  on  the  response  to  the  cruise  missile  threat 
as  well.  If  you  go  back  to  our  first  priority,  it  is  not  only  defending 
against  theater  ballistic  missiles,  it  is  defending  against  cruise  mis- 
siles as  well;  and  we  believe  this  will  become  a  growing  threat  over 
time. 

The  last  point  I  would  add  is,  underlying  all  of  this  work  is  our 
Battle  Management  C3  work.  It  is  the  key  glue  that  holds  this  alto- 
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gether,  and  this  also  needs  appropriate  priority  as  we  put  this  ar- 
chitecture together. 


THEATER  MISSILE  DEFENSE 
FIELDED  CAPABILITIES 


PAC-2/GEM 


HAWK/TPS-59 


:  ■  -1    I   ■  ,  ■  ■  ■•  :  -   :■  5-  '  ■  s     - 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  thought  I  would  start  with  a  description  of  what 
we  have  deployed  today  to  deal  with  the  short-range  missiles  that 
I  spoke  of. 

There  are  two  systems  deployed  today,  the  HAWK/TPS-59  sys- 
tems, roughly  100  or  so  deployed  today,  and  the  PAC-2  Guidance 
Enhanced  Missile,  the  PAC-2/GEM.  We  have  roughly  100  missiles 
deployed,  of  a  total  expected  to  be  about  350. 

The  PAC-2  system  you  would  be  familiar  with.  It  was  the  system 
that  was  used  in  Desert  Storm.  The  PAC-2/GEM  system,  which 
was  just  recently  deployed,  represents  a  very  substantial  enhance- 
ment of  the  PAC-2  capability.  This  Guidance-Enhanced  Missile 
gives  us  about  four  times  the  area  coverage  that  we  had  with  the 
PAC-2  in  Desert  Storm;  so  while  it  is  still  called  the  PAC-2,  it 
does  represent  a  very  important  enhancement  to  our  ability  to  de- 
fend our  forward-deployed  forces. 
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THEATER  MISSILE  DEFENSE 
LOWER  TIER 


This  chart  now  shows  what  we  are  adding  to  our  capability  in 
our  lower-tier  systems,  and  this  is  to  scale.  The  size  of  these  pro- 
tected areas  are  in  scale  relative  to  the  sizes  I  showed  before.  The 
PAC-3  system  is  an  enhancement  to  our  ground-deployed  defenses, 
and  the  Navy  area  system  is  an  enhancement  to  the  capability  in 
our  AEGIS-deployed  Standard  Missile  (SM-2)  Block  IVA  missiles. 

The  intent  of  both  of  these  systems  is  not  only  to  decrease  the 
area  of  coverage,  but  to  make  substantial  improvements  in  the 
lethality  of  the  system.  The  PAC-3  system  uses  a  hit-to-kill  war- 
head as  opposed  to  the  exploding  warhead  on  the  PAC-2  missile 
system,  and  the  Navy  area  system  uses  a  directed  warhead  which, 
in  essence,  directs  the  charge  to  make  it  a  more  lethal  system  as 
well. 

Both  of  these  systems  will  have  capability  against  cruise  missiles 
as  well  as  theater  ballistic  missile  systems,  and  these  are  our  first 
priority  systems. 
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MEDIUM  EXTENDED  AIR  DEFENSE  SYSTEM 
(MEADS  -  FORMERLY  CORPS  SAM) 


•  Provides  360  Degree  Protection  Against  Short- 
to-medium-range  TBI\/ls,  Cruise  Missiles,  UAVs 
And  Other  Air  Breathing  Threats 

•  "Designed  In"  Interoperability  With  Three 
NATO  Allies  (FR,  GE,  IT) 

•  Supports  Maneuver  And  Expeditionary  Forces 

•  Status 

-  International  Program  Entering  Project 
Definition  -  Validation  Phase 


We  are  also  about  to  enter  a  program  definition  and  validation 
phase  of  a  so-called  MEADS,  Medium  Extended  Air  Defense  Sys- 
tem. This  is  also  a  component  of  the  lower  tier  systems,  but  it  is 
coming  later  in  time. 

This  is  different  than  our  PAC-3  system  in  two  primary  respects. 
One,  it  provides  360-degree  protection  against  both  ballistic  and 
cruise  missiles  as  opposed  to  a  favored  direction  for  the  PAC-3. 
Second,  and  most  importantly,  this  is  a  highly  mobile  system.  It 
can  move  with  our  Army  maneuver  units,  and  it  is  transportable 
by  C-130's  to  the  theater,  so  it  is  a  very  much  more  flexible  sys- 
tem. 

This  program  also  is  significant  in  that  it  is  a  cooperative  pro- 
gram with  our  allies.  We  expect  to  sign  soon  a  memorandum  of  un- 
derstanding with  France,  Germany,  and  Italy,  who  together  will  be 
providing  50  percent  of  the  funding  for  this  program,  and  this  is 
a  program  which  we  have  committed  to  follow  through  a  program 
definition  and  validation  phase. 
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NEAR-TERM  TMD 
LOWER-TIER  APPROACH 


•  Field  A  Capability  To  Defeat  Short-to-medium-range 
TBMs  As  Soon  As  Possible 

•  Build  On  Existing  Infrastructure  And  Prior 
Investment 

•  Expand  Capability  Of  Patriot  And  Aegis  /  Standard 
Missile  Systems 

•  Add  Funds  To  Deal  With  Cost  Increases  And 
Development  Delays 

•  Continue  MEADS  Program  With  Allies 

•  Improve  Battle  Management,  Command,  Control, 
And  Communications  (BM/C^)  Capability 


Mr.  Chairman,  this  chart  summarizes  what  we  are  doing  with 
our  lower  tier  systems.  This  is  our  highest  priority,  as  I  mentioned 
earlier,  and  so  we  are  moving  out  full  bore  to  field  a  capability  to 
defeat  short  to  medium-range  theater  ballistic  missiles  as  soon  as 
possible. 

We  are  doing  this  by  building  on  existing  infrastructure  and 
prior  investment — ^for  example,  the  whole  infrastructure  deployed 
with  the  Patriot  system  and  the  whole  infrastructure  deployed  with 
the  Aegis  system  and  the  SM-2  missile  family. 

What  we  are  looking  to  do  here  is  expand  the  capability  of  both 
Patriot  and  Aegis  in  the  way  I  showed,  both  the  area  coverage  en- 
hsmcement  and  the  lethality  enhancement. 

I  went  into  this  review,  Mr.  Chairman,  with  the  intent  of  finding 
money.  What  I  ended  up  doing  in  this  lower  tier  arena  was  the  op- 
posite of  that.  I  ended  up  adding  money  to  both  of  these  programs. 

I  felt  that  the  priority  of  dealing  with  the  threat  of  short-range 
missile  systems  required  that  these  two  programs  be  whole.  I  dis- 
covered in  my  review  that  the  programs  were  not  whole.  Both  pro- 
grams had  slipped  on  the  order  of  8  to  10  months  due  to  start-up 
and  other  delays,  including  some  difficulties  in  testing.  Both  pro- 
grams had  shortfalls  in  funding,  so  I  added  about  $345  million 
through  the  FYDP  for  our  PAC-3  program  and  about  $186  million 
to  the  FYDP  for  our  Navy  Area  Defense,  or  Navy  lower-tier  system. 

Both  of  these  programs  had  undertaken  the  same  inflation  ad- 
justments that  all  our  other  programs  did;  so  the  net  add,  after  the 
inflation  adjustments  were  taken  through  the  FYDP,  was  about 
$240  million  for  the  PAC-3  system  and  $121  million  for  the  Navy 
upper-tier  system. 
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I  used  those  lower  numbers  in  my  written  statement,  but  in  real 
dollar  terms  I  think  the  correct  numbers  were  the  bigger  adds  that 
I  provided.  I  wanted  to  use  the  conservative  numbers  in  the  state- 
ment so  it  could  be  compared  with  the  1996  President's  budget,  but 
my  interest  was  making  these  programs  whole,  making  these  pro- 
grams executable,  because  I  believe  we  need  these  programs  to  de- 
fend our  forward-based  forces,  and  I  believe  that  the  threat  is  here 
and  now,  as  I  illustrated  in  the  chart. 

We  have  also  added  funds  required  to  continue  the  MEADS  pro- 
gram with  our  allies  and,  as  I  indicated  earlier,  the  Battle  Manage- 
ment/C3  capability  that  ties  this  altogether  is  very  critical.  We  are 
funding  that  to  tne  tune  of  about  $200  million  a  year  for  all  of 
these  programs. 


THEATER  MISSILE  DEFENSE 
LOWER  TIER  AND  UPPER  TIER 


Our  next  priority  was  in  the  Theater  Missile  Defense  upper-tier 
systems.  Once  again,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  drawn  these  to  scale. 
My  previous  charts  showed  the  area  covered  by  the  PAC-3  and  the 
Navy  area  system.  The  big  globes  illustrate  the  kind  of  area  that 
would  be  covered  by  the  THAAD  Ground-Based  System  and  by  the 
Navy  Theater  Wide  system. 

Wnat  you  see  here  is  a  very  significantly  expanded  area  of  cov- 
erage, the  kind  of  coverage  that  allows  us  to  defend  population  cen- 
ters as  well  as  forward-deployed  forces,  and  this  also  gives  us  the 
capability  to  do  shoot-look-shoot.  That  is,  we  have  a  first  shot  at 
an  incoming  ballistic  missile  warhead  with  the  upper-tier  systems, 
then  we  have  the  ability  also  to  respond  with  the  lower-tier  sys- 
tems, so  this  will  again  enhance  lethality  by  giving  us  multiple 
shot  opportunities  with  this  kind  of  capability. 
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UPPER-TIER  APPROACH 


Continue  Development  Of  The  Theater  High-Altitude  Area 
Defense  (THAAD)  System 

-  Most  Mature  Upper  Tier  System 

-  Restructure  To  Focus  On  Nearer-term  Threat,  Reduce 
Program  Risk,  And  Spend  More  Slowly 


Proceed  With  Navy  Theater  Wide  System  Assessment  And 
Demonstration 

-  Prudent  Development  Pace  To  Reduce  Technical 
Risks 


This  is  where  I  made  the  major  adjustment  in  the  program.  With 
respect  to  the  THAAD  system,  this  is  the  most  mature  of  our 
upper-tier  systems.  We  are  well  along  in  this  program.  We  are,  in 
fact,  in  flight  test  on  this  program. 

I  was  concerned  that  we  keep  a  critical  mass  together  on  this 
program.  We  reduced  the  total  funding  in  the  FYDP  for  this  pro- 
gram by  about  $2  billion,  removing  about  $2  billion  from  a  $4.7  bil- 
lion program.  That  is  a  very  significant  reduction,  no  doubt  about 
that. 

What  I  kept  in  place  was  the  concept  and  the  schedule  for  a  User 
Operational  Evaluation  System  (UOES).  What  is  behind  this  con- 
cept is  that,  as  we  are  doing  our  engineering  and  manufacturing 
development,  our  intent  is  to  produce  40  missiles  which  we  could 
deploy  in  the  near  term  for  a  very  thin  defense. 

As  I  showed  you  earlier  on  the  threat  chart,  we  have  a  very 
small  number  of  long-range  missiles,  even  through  the  far-term 
projection,  and  it  appeared  prudent  for  us,  however,  to  have  a 
hedge  posture  should  those  begin  to  develop  earlier.  So  I  kept  the 
concept  of  UOES  in  place,  and  the  schedule  for  deployment  of 
UOES  capability  in  fiscal  year  1998,  2  years  from  now,  I  have  not 
done  gmything  to  jeopardize  that  arrangement. 

What  I  have  done  is  restructure  the  outyear  piece,  the  production 
piece  of  this  program.  Full  unit  equipage  will  be  delayed  by  more 
than  2  years. 

We  have  also  restructured  what  is  in  the  base  program  to  define 
what  I  call  a  UOES-Plus  system.  What  we  will  field  eventually  is 
enhanced  beyond  the  basic  capability  in  UOES,  but  will  not  include 
all  the  capabilities  that  we  once  looked  at  in  the  objective  program. 
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This  is  a  program  with  a  very  aggressive  flight  test  program 
ahead  of  us.  We  are  actually  in  the  middle  of  that  program  now, 
and  I  believe  we  are  maintaining  this  program  at  critical  mass.  The 
issue  is  the  date  of  the  final  fielding. 

The  next  program  in  our  upper  tier  is  the  Navy  Theater-Wide 
system.  In  our  fiscal  year  1996  budget,  we  recommended  funding 
at  $30  million  a  year.  We  had  not  made  a  full  commitment  to  this 
program  at  that  time. 

What  we  were  looking  at  was  basic  technology  demonstration. 
This  was  a  program  in  which  there  was  a  very  substantial  add  by 
the  Congress  in  fiscal  year  1996,  $170  million  add  to  the  base  pro- 
gram, with,  I  think,  the  intended  commitment  to  launch  this  major 
program.  " 

We  reviewed  this  very  carefully,  looking  at  the  range  of  options 
from  simply  continuing  on  what  we  had  submitted — that  is,  con- 
tinuing at  a  $30-million-a-year  tech  demo,  to  the  other  extreme  of 
applying  all  $170  million  in  fiscal  year  1996  and  committing  to  the 
launch  of  a  major  program. 

I  recommended  against  the  launch  of  a  major  program  at  this 
time.  I  did  recommend  that  we  apply  the  entire  $170  million  added, 
taking  account  of  what  the  Congress  was  telling  us,  but  as  I  looked 
at  the  two  extremes  of  programs,  continuing  on  the  track  we  were 
on  or  launching  a  major  program,  I  decided  on  a  middle  ground, 
the  launching  of  a  concept  definition  and  a  tech  demo  program,  not 
a  full  commitment  to  development  and  production  at  this  time. 

I  made  that  recommendation  as  a  result  of  three  principle  and 
one  supporting  factors.  The  first  issue  was  the  availability  of  out- 
year  funding.  I  did  not  want  to  commit  the  Department  to  a  start 
of  a  major  program  that  I  did  not  believe  we  had  the  resources  in 
the  outyears  to  sustain. 

We  waste  the  taxpayers'  money  when  we  commit  and  build  up 
a  major  development  program  then  do  not  have  the  resources  to 
carry  it  out,  and  I  take  my  responsibilities  as  the  defense  acquisi- 
tion executive  very  seriously  in  not  being  able  to  finish  things  that 
we  start. 

The  second  reason  I  recommended  against  committing  to  the  full 
bore  program  was  that  I  did  not  think  the  threat  warranted  this 
development  at  this  point  and  that,  more  importantly,  that  view 
was  concurred  in  by  the  JROC. 

The  third  reason  I  did  not  commit  to  starting  this  program  is 
that  I  do  not  believe  the  technology  is  yet  mature  for  this  program. 
The  particular  proposal  being  looked  at,  moving  with  a  LEAP  kill 
vehicle,  in  my  opinion  is  a  very  narrow  solution  that  is  not  suffi- 
ciently robust  to  deal  with  the  variety  and  the  extent  of  the  threat 
that  could  develop  over  time,  and  I  wanted  some  time  to  look  more 
carefully  at  the  kill  vehicle  and  to  understand  our  alternatives. 

There  was  a  fourth  reason.  It  was  not  a  major  driving  reason, 
but  it  was  a  consideration.  I  believe  we  have  at  least  two,  and  per- 
haps more,  allies  who  would  be  very  interested  in  having  the  same 
kind  of  capability;  and  there  is  the  prospect  for  bringing  allies  into 
this  program  in  the  same  way  we  have  brought  allies  into  the 
MEADS  program — to  share  with  us  some  of  the  development  and 
production  costs  of  the  program. 
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As  I  said,  that  was  not  an  overwhelming  issue.  On  that  issue 
alone,  I  would  not  have  decided  what  I  did  on  the  program,  but  it 
was  a  supporting  factor. 

In  our  concept  development  and  tech  demo  program,  if  this  is 
successful,  this  program  will  not  be  off-track  in  a  major  way.  We 
have  an  opportunity  for  a  Milestone  II  decision  right  at  the  turn 
of  the  century,  in  fiscal  year  2001,  and  the  opportunity  for  a  UOES 
capability  in  the  2003  time  frame. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  concludes  my  description  of  TMD.  With  your 
permission,  I  have  just  a  couple  of  charts  now  on  our  National  Mis- 
sile Defense  program. 


NMD  PROGRAM  START  I  AND  II  IMPLICATIONS 


Russian  Missile  Warheads 
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START  I 


START  II  Limit 


NMO 
(Earliest  IOC) 


•  START  I  Reduces  RV  Threat  To  <4,900  RVs 

•  START  II  Further  Reduces  Threat  By  1,400+  RVs 


I  start  out  in  this  chart  really  wanting  to  make  two  points.  Re- 
call, in  my  first  chart  I  noted  that  our  first  line  of  defense  here  was 
to  prevent  and  to  reduce  the  threat.  This  chart  shows  what  arms 
control  has  accomplished  for  us  thus  far  in  our  program  of  prevent- 
ing and  reducing  the  threat. 

This  plot  shows  the  number  of  Russian  missile  warheads  versus 
time,  starting  with  a  number  close  to  10,000  and,  as  we  move  to 
the  START  I  limit,  bringing  that  down  to  below  5,000  nuclear  war- 
heads. 

If  START  II  is  signed,  this  number  would  come  down  further  to 
about  3,600,  so  it  is  about  a  reduction  of  two-thirds  or  so  in  the 
number  of  warheads  we  would  be  facing. 

The  second  point  I  would  make  on  tnis  chart  is  the  kind  of  na- 
tional missile  defense  systems  that  are  conceived  of  today;  that  is, 
the  sort  of  things  we  could  think  about  deploving  in  the  near  term. 
If  I  drew  an  arrow  along  the  lines  of  the  red  arrow  on  that  chart, 
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it  would  be  hard  to  see  the  number  of  warheads  we  could  defend 
against. 

The  kinds  of  systems  that  are  available  for  near-term  deploy- 
ment would  be  defending  against  something  on  the  order  of  a  few 
tens  of  reentry  vehicles  (RVs)  at  the  outside — a  very  small  dent  in 
this  overall  problem — the  ability  to  deal  with  a  rogue  nation,  but 
we  do  not  have  a  program  in  place  to  be  able  to  deal  with  some- 
thing well  beyond  those  tens  of  RVs. 

So  what  we  are  talking  about  here  in  this  program  in  the  near 
term  is  the  ability  to  deal  with  a  very  small  number  of  RVs,  and 
I  wanted  to  put  that  in  perspective  with  the  major  accomplish- 
ments that  are  being  brought  to  bear  through  our  overall  program 
of  prevention  and  reduction,  and  keep  these  two  things  in  perspec- 
tive as  to  where  we  are  headed  and  why. 


NMD  DEPLOYMENT  READINESS  PROGRAM 
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•  The  Capability  Ultimately  Deployed  Is  Greatly  Enhanced 
By  Our  Understanding  Of 

-  The  Threat 

-  Time  To  Deploy  The  System 

•  Deployment  Options  Will  Be  Triggered  By  The  Threat 


This  complicated  chart  describes  what  our  recommended  Na- 
tional Missile  Defense  program  is. 

Secretary  Perry  in  his  testimony  last  year  described  a  3-plus  3- 
option,  3  years  to  develop  and  3  vears  to  deploy.  What  this  program 
represents  is  a  commitment  to  the  first  3  of  those  3-plus-3;  that  is, 
a  commitment  to  do  the  development.  We  are  not  making  a  com- 
mitment at  this  point  to  deployment. 

So  if  I  could  take  you  through  this  chart,  in  green  is  what  is 
funded  in  our  program,  and  so  for  3  years  we  will  be  doing  develop- 
ment, in  fiscal  year  1997,  fiscal  year  1998,  and  fiscal  year  1999. 

At  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1999,  should  we  conclude  that  there  is 
a  threat  that  warrants  deployment,  we  could  then  commit  to  a  de- 
ployment decision,  and  then  you  are  operating  on  the  first  yellow 
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arrow  on  that  chart.  It  would  take  us  3  more  years  then  to  deploy 
that  system. 

If  the  threat  did  not  warrant  deployment,  we  would  continue  on 
the  green  curve,  always  staying  3  years  away  from  a  deployed  sys- 
tem. 

So  what  this  program  is  doing  is  taking  us  from  a  period  of  being 
6  years  away  from  a  deployment  to  being  3  years  away  from  a  de- 
ployment, and  maintaining  that  3-year  cushion. 

The  green  arrow  in  this  program  is  funded.  We  have  applied  our 
planned  program  funds  from  the  Department  plus  $375  million 
that  was  added  by  Congress,  although  we  expect  to  spend  that  over 
2  years,  not  in  1  year,  and  we  have  made  a  small  enhancement  to 
this  program  as  well,  adding  about  $100  million  in  our  fiscal  years 
1997  and  1998  budgets.  That  gives  us  what  we  need  to  do  the  de- 
velopment. 

The  yellow  areas  in  this  curve,  that  is,  the  actual  funding  for  de- 
ployment, is  not  funded  in  our  budget,  so  should  we  elect  to  make 
a  deplojnnent  decision,  we  would  have  to  request  funding  for  that 
deployment. 

I  have  shown  also  in  the  yellow  bars  above  my  sense  quali- 
tatively for  the  deployed  capability,  and  it  is  one  of  the  reasons  for 
not  deploying  before  we  need  to  deploy,  because  if  we  are  forced  to 
make  a  deployment  decision  by  the  threat,  3  years  from  now,  the 
capability  we  would  get  is  this  small  box.  It  would  be  a  very,  very 
limited  capability. 

As  we  move  along  on  the  green  curve,  we  will  enhance  the  capa- 
bility, what  we  will  be  able  to  deploy  later,  as  we  make  it  more  ro- 
bust and  a  more  capable  system,  and  so  I  show  the  yellow  rectan- 
gles increasing  with  time,  as  they  will  very  significantly. 

So  our  view  is  that  the  capability  ultimately  that  is  deployed  will 
be  greatly  enhanced  by  our  understanding  of  just  what  the  threat 
is,  and  we  are  moving  forward  to  a  period  of  3  years  away  from 
this  deployment,  so  that  a  deployment  option  will  be  triggered  by 
the  threat. 

Our  sense  here  is  that  what  we  need  is  a  program  to  deploy  what 
is  needed,  when  it  is  needed,  versus  deploying  now  something  that 
we  do  not  need  today,  and  something  that  may  be  inappropriate  for 
the  threat  that  would  develop  later. 

That,  in  a  nutshell,  is  a  description  of  the  NMD  program  that  we 
are  recommending. 
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CRUISE  MISSILE  DEFENSE 


Initiatives  Outside  Of  BMD  Will  Improve  Ability  Of 
Sensors,  Platforms,  And  Weapons  To  Counter  Advanced 
Cruise  Missiles 


•  TMD  Systems  Operate  In  The  Same  Battlespace  As  Other 
Air  Defense  Systems 


Most  TMD  Sensors,  BM/C^,  And  Weapons  Are  Also 
Capable  Against  Cruise  Missiles 

-  Especially  PAC-3,  Navy  Area  TBMD  And  MEADS 


NMD  BM/C^  Architecture  Will  Be  Designed  To  Promote 
Interoperability  And  Evolution  To  A  Common  BM/C^ 
System  For  BMD  And  CMD 


I  mentioned  earlier,  Mr,  Chairman,  the  issue  of  cruise  missile  de- 
fense. There  are  several  initiatives  that  we  are  taking  outside  of 
our  Ballistic  Missile  Defense  program  to  improve  the  ability  of  our 
sensors,  platforms,  and  weapons  to  coimter  advanced  cruise  mis- 
siles. I  believe  this  will  be  a  growing  problem  in  time  that  we  will 
need  to  step  up  to. 

We  are  fiinding  programs,  for  example,  such  as  an  aerostat  sen- 
sor, to  get  the  sensors  up  in  the  air.  That  is  one  of  the  big  dif- 
ferences between  cruise  missile  defense  and  Theater  Missile  De- 
fense. In  the  Theater  Missile  Defense,  the  missile  is  up  in  the  air, 
so  a  grovmd-based  sensor  can  see  it  very  well.  With  a  low  altitude 
cruise  missile,  you  need  to  get  the  sensor  up  in  the  air  so  that  you 
have  the  ability  to  alert  and  respond  to  the  low  altitude  cruise  mis- 
sile. 

Other  than  that,  the  systems  operate  in  the  same  battle  space  as 
our  other  air  defense  systems;  and,  as  I  said,  most  of  our  TMD 
weapons  systems  and  C3  systems  are  capable  against  cruise  mis- 
sile systems.  It  is  just  the  issue  of  getting  them  the  alert  and  the 
C3. 

I  would  also  comment  that  our  National  Missile  Defense  BM/C3 
architecture  will  be  designed  to  promote  interoperability  and  evo- 
lution to  a  common  BM/C3  system  for  both  ballistic  and  cruise  mis- 
sile defense.  That  is  an  important  future  consideration. 
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BMD  TECHNOLOGY  BASE 


•  Key  To  Countering  Future,  More  Difficult  Threats 

•  Underpins  Both  TMD  And  NMD 

-  Enables  Block  Upgrades  To  Baseline  Systems 

-  Performs  Technology  Demonstrations  To  Reduce  Risk 
And  Speed  Technology  Insertion 

-  Advances  Basic  Technologies  To  Provide  Hedge 
Against  Potential  Future  Threats 


•  Concepts  For  UAV  /  Kinetic  Energy  Interceptor  -  Boost-Phase 
Intercept  Capability  (Backup  For  Air  Force  Airborne  Laser) 


•  Maintain  Space  Based  Laser  Effort  For  Possible  Far  Term 
Boost-phase  Intercept  Solution 


As  I  stated,  our  third  priority  was  to  keep  a  technology  base  un- 
derlying this  program.  This  will  be  key,  in  my  opinion,  to  counter- 
ing future  and  more  difficult  threats.  Let  me  talk  about  this  for  a 
moment. 

There  is  such  a  variety  of  range  of  threats,  not  just  in  the  num- 
bers for  us  to  think  about,  but  in  the  capability  of  the  reentry  vehi- 
cles. There  is  a  whole  range  of  difference  between  simple  warm, 
large  reentry  vehicles  without  penetration  aids  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  small,  reduced  signature,  cool  reentry  vehicles  with  advanced 
penetration  aids.  It  is  a  big  difference  in  the  system  you  would 
have  to  field  to  deal  with  this  spectrum  of  threats.  It  is  the  reason 
why  we  want  to  have  a  well-defined  threat  before  committing  to  a 
specific  system  deployment.  This  technology  based  program  will  be 
keeping  viable  and  upgrading  the  options  that  we  have  in  the  fu- 
ture. It  will  enable  block  upgrades  and  perform  tech  demos  to  re- 
duce risk  in  speed  insertion  of  technologies. 

A  key  point  I  would  emphasize  here  is  that  we  are  also  working 
on  activities  to  link  together  our  different  progn^ams.  For  example, 
THAAD,  our  Navy  Theater  Wide  system,  and  our  National  Missile 
Defense  system  will  all  be  using  kinetic  kill  vehicles.  The  final 
packaging  of  the  kill  vehicle  will  be  different  for  each  system,  but 
the  underlying  technology  is  quite  common.  So  as  we  do  our  work, 
for  example,  in  the  National  Missile  Defense  System  I  would  like 
to  pay  for  the  technology  development  one  time,  not  twice,  and  use 
it  across  the  full  family  of  vehicles.  It  is  another  reason  for  delay- 
ing somewhat  our  commitment  to  the  Navy  Theater  Wide  system 
to  be  able  to  leverage  off  the  technology  for  the  kill  vehicle  being 
developed  for  National  Missile  Defense. 
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We  also  have  an  issue  associated  with  Boost-Phase  Intercept 
(BPI),  one  of  the  issues  associated  with  deahng  with  early  release 
submunitions.  We  have  a  major  program  here  dealing  with  the 
boost-phase  threat.  It  is  the  Air  Force  airborne  laser  program.  That 
is  our  primary  line  of  defense.  We  will  have  critical  tests  for  that 
program  completed  in  fiscal  year  1998.  That  is  a  key  decision  point 
for  us.  We  are  backing  ourselves  up  at  this  point  with  concepts  for 
UAV-carried  kinetic  energy  interceptors,  but  they  are  funded  at  a 
very  low  level,  about  $10  million  a  year.  This  is  our  fall-back 
should  we  nm  into  some  problem  in  our  Air  Force  airborne  laser 

Erogram.  We  would  wrap  that  program  up  should  we  run  into  trou- 
les. 

Finally,  we  are  maintaining  a  space-based  laser  effort  for  pos- 
sible far-term  boost-phase  intercept  solutions  or  dealing  with  a 
larger  threat  system.  We  are  funding  this  at  the  level  of  about  $30 
million  per  year.  I  enhanced  this  over  where  we  had  looked  at  early 
in  this  review, 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  might  summarize,  then,  with  one  more 
chart 


BALLISTIC  MISSILE  DEFENSE  SUMMARY 

BMD  Remains  A  Priority 

-  BiVID  Priorities 

1.  TiWD 

2.  NMD 

3.  Technology  Base 

BMD  Program  Changes  Respond  To  Threats,  Program  Status, 
And  Fiscal  Reality 

-  TMD 

-  Fully  Support  Lower  Tier  Systems 

-  Upper  Tier  -  Phased  Deployment  With  Benefits  From 
NMD  Technology 

-  NMD 

-Shift  Focus  To  Deployment  Readiness 

-  Develop  Within  3  Years  Elements  Of  An  Initial  System 
That  Could  Be  Deployed  Within  3  Years  Of  A  Decision 

-  Cruise  Missile  Defense  -  Integrated  Through  BM/C^  Efforts 

-  Technology  Base 

-  Focus  On  Critical  Technologies  To  Counter  Future 
Threats 


In  summary,  in  our  ballistic  missile  defense  priorities  they  go 
one,  two,  three:  theater  missile  defense,  national  missile  defense, 
and  then  the  underlying  technology  base.  As  I  said  early,  as  we 
look  at  our  TMD  priorities,  my  first  priority  was  to  fully  support 
these  lower-tier  systems.  As  I  indicated,  I  added  funds  to  both  of 
these  programs  to  make  them  whole,  to  make  them  executable.  I 
will  assure  you  that  these  two  programs  are  not  funding  limited. 
We  have  an  urgent  need  to  field  these  systems  to  deal  with  a  de- 
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ployed  threat,  and  we  are  proceeding  in  every  way  I  know  how  to 
do  that. 

In  our  upper  tier  systems  here  I  have  modified  the  deployment, 
as  I  described,  phasing  them  and  trying  to  apply  the  benefits  de- 
rived from  our  NMD  program.  In  the  NMD  program  we  have  shift- 
ed to  a  program  of  deployment  readiness.  We  nave  committed  the 
first  year  3  years  of  development,  to  be  in  a  posture  to  deploy  with- 
in 3  years.  In  our  cruise  missile  defense  what  we  are  doing  is  inte- 
f  rating  that  activity  with  our  ballistic  missile  defense  through  our 
M/C3  efforts.  Finally  in  our  technology  base,  we  are  moving 
ahead  our  base  of  technology  to  be  able  to  deal  with  the  more  di^ 
ficult  potential  future  threats  that  I  described. 

Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Dr.  Kaminski  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  by  Paul  G.  Kaminski 

Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  committee,  and  staff,  thank  you  for  the  oppor- 
tuniW  to  appear  before  you  today  to  discuss  the  specifics  of  the  Department's  Ballis- 
tic Missile  Defense  (BNH))  strategy.  For  all  of  our  adult  lives,  most  Americans  have 
lived  with  a  dark  cloud  hanging  over  our  heads — the  horrific  threat  of  a  nuclear  war 
that  would  end  our  way  of  life  and  civilization  as  we  know  it.  Now,  with  the  end 
of  the  Cold  War,  that  dark  cloud  is  beginning  to  drift  away.  The  whole  world  is 
breathing  a  little  easier. 

But  that  cloud  is  not  yet  gone.  The  world's  nuclear  powers  still  hold  thousands 
of  nuclear  weapons,  along  with  many  hundreds  of  missiles  to  deliver  them.  Many 
other  countries,  some  of  them  rogue  nations  to  which  the  calculus  of  deterrence  does 
not  apply  in  the  same  way,  are  acquiring  the  means  to  deliver  weapons  of  mass  de- 
struction— nuclear,  biological,  and  chemical.  Many  of  these  nations  have  obtained 
ballistic  missiles — short-range  ballistic  missiles — and  some  are  in  the  process  of  ac- 
quiring longer-range  ballistic  missiles. 

The  proliferation  of  short-range  ballistic  missiles  in  the  world  today  poses  a  direct, 
immediate  threat  to  many  of  our  allies  and  to  some  U.S.  forces  deployed  abroad  in 
defense  of  our  national  interests.  Over  time,  the  proliferation  of  longer  range  mis- 
siles will  pose  a  greater  threat  to  the  U.S.  itself.  For  these  reasons,  active  defenses 
are  playing  a  central  and  vital  role  in  U.S.  defense  planning  well  into  the  next  cen- 
tury. The  resource-constrained  environment  of  the  nineties,  together  with  the  com- 
plex nature  of  the  security  challenges  facing  us,  necessitate  that  we  deploy  the  right 
capabilities  at  the  right  time  for  achieving  the  highest  overall  level  of  security  for 
the  United  States. 

To  do  so  we  must  consider  the  role  of  missile  defense  within  the  nation's  broader 
national  security  strategy.  Active  defenses  can  never  be  considered  in  and  of  them- 
selves a  panacea  for  countering  the  proliferation  of  ballistic  missiles  and  weapons 
of  mass  destruction.  We  have  a  broader  strategy  encompassing  a  fiill  range  of  tools 
in  a  national  "Tcit"  of  options.  Our  strategy  has  three  diuerent  components:  prevent- 
ing and  reducing  the  threat;  deterring  the  threat;  and  defending  against  the  threat. 

For  example,  we  have  adopted  the  Non-Proliferation  Treaty,  the  Framework 
Agreement  with  North  Korea,  the  INF  Treaty,  the  MTCR,  and  export  controls  as 
ways  of  preventing  or  reducing  the  threat  to  our  allies  amd  U.S.  forces  deployed 
abroad.  Tlie  threat  to  the  United  States  has  been  reduced  simificantly  through  the 
START  treaty,  and  it  will  be  reduced  even  further  through  the  START  II  treaty  if 
Russia  ratifies  it.  Additionally,  we  have  an  extensive  program  for  actually  disman- 
tling the  warheads  and  the  missiles  that  had  been  directed  against  us  in  a  Coopera- 
tive Threat  Reduction  (CTR)  program  supported  by  Nunn-Lugar  funds.  This  is  our 
first  line  of  defense  against  ballistic  missiles  and  weapons  of  mass  destruction — pre- 
venting and  reducing  that  threat. 

The  second  line  of  defense  is  deterrence.  In  the  case  of  the  long-range  missile 
threat  to  the  United  States,  either  from  land  based  Intercontinental  Ballistic  Mis- 
siles (ICBMs)  or  submarine-launched  ballistic  missiles  (SLBMs),  our  strategic  nu- 
clear forces  have  been  a  bulwark  of  deterrence  for  nearly  a  hail-century.  That  wUl 
continue.  We  have  smaller  nuclear  forces  now  than  we  did  a  decade  ago,  but  they 
are  still  very  powerful  and  quite  capable  of  carrying  out  the  strategic  deterrence 
mission.  In  the  case  of  deterring  short-range  missile  threats,  our  theater  nuclear 
forces  and  very  powerful  conventional  forces  provide  some  level  of  deterrence 
against  limited  nuclear  attacks. 
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To  the  extent  that  these  first  two  components,  reducing  the  threat  and  deterring 
the  threat,  are  not  fully  successful,  we  have  to  be  prepared  to  defend  directly 
against  a  threat.  In  the  case  of  the  strategic  threat  to  the  United  States  from  rogue 
states  or  from  accidental/unauthorized  launch,  the  National  Missile  Defense  (NMD) 
program  is  America's  ultimate  insurance  policy.  For  our  deployed  forces,  we  are  de- 
veloping and  fielding  both  lower-tier  and  upper-tier  theater  missile  defenses  to 
counter  regfionally  oriented  missile  attacks. 

THE  THREAT 

The  theater  threat  to  our  allies  and  U.S.  forces  deployed  abroad  is  real  and  grow- 
ing. We  saw  it  demonstrated  in  the  Gulf  War.  Besides  Iraq,  we  know  there  are 
many  ballistic  and  cruise  missiles  in  many  countries.  Many  thousands  of  short- 
range  missiles  are  deployed  today  with  hundreds  of  launchers  in  as  many  as  30  dif- 
ferent countries — some  of  these  countries  are  quite  hostile  to  the  United  States.  This 
threat  is  here  and  now.  It  is  widely  dispersed,  and  it  has  to  be  taken  very  seriously. 

In  addition  to  the  short-range  missile  threat,  we  see  a  medium-range  threat 
emerging.  Some  nations  are  developing  their  own  medium-range  missiles;  in  par- 
ticular, North  Korea  is  developing  the  No  Dong  missile.  Other  nations,  some  of  them 
rogue,  are  buying  these  missiles  or  trying  to  buy  them.  Iran  is  a  case  in  point. 

In  addition  to  missiles  with  conventional  warheads,  we  have  a  threat  today  from 
missiles  armed  with  chemical  and  biological  warheads.  We  now  know  what  we  sus- 
pected during  Desert  Storm — Iraq  had  chemical  warheads  that  could  have  been  put 
on  Scud  missiles.  It  is  still  an  open  question  as  to  why  Iraq  did  not  use  them  during 
that  war.  Our  strategy  for  deterring  the  use  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction  appears 
to  have  worked,  possibly  because  they  feared  an  overwhelming  response  from  our 
conventional  forces,  or  possibly  a  response  with  nuclear  weapons.  Whatever  the  rea- 
son, we  do  know  that  that  chemical  threat  existed  and  the  Iraqis  were  deterred  from 
using  those  weapons. 

We  believe  that  Iran,  North  Korea,  and  Libya  all  have  extensive  chemical  weapon 
programs.  In  addition,  we  anticipate  a  nuclear  threat  being  possible  in  the  future. 
We  Know,  in  retrospect,  that  Iraq  was  very  close  to  a  nuclear  operational  capability 
at  the  time  they  started  the  Gulf  War — fortunately,  they  were  not  all  the  way  there. 
We  know  that  North  Korea  was  close  last  year.  But  their  program  is  now  stopped 
by  the  Framework  Agreement.  We  understand  that  Iran  is  working  to  achieve  a  nu- 
clear weapons  capability,  but  we  believe  they  are  many  years  away.  We  wUl  keep 
a  close  eye  on  the  nuclear  threat  from  so-called  rogue  nations  armed  with  theater 
ballistic  missiles.  In  the  case  of  strategic  missiles,  Russia  and  China  have  a  signifi- 
cant capability  for  delivering  these  weapons  with  strategic  weapon  delivery  sys- 
tems— land-based  and  submarine-launched  missiles  and  long-range  aircraft.  We  do 
not  see  these  systems  as  posing  a  threat  to  the  United  States  in  tne  foreseeable  fu- 
ture. That  is,  we  do  not  see  an  intent  that  goes  with  the  capability.  Even  should 
that  situation  change,  we  will  continue  to  field  a  significant  U.S.  deterrent  force. 

We  do  not  see  a  near-term  ballistic  missile  threat  to  U.S.  territory  from  the  so- 
called  rogue  nations,  but  we  cannot  be  complacent  about  this  assessment.  However, 
the  threat  of  long-range  missiles  from  rogue  nations  could  emerge  in  the  future.  The 
Intelligence  Community  estimates  that  uiis  threat  would  take  15  years  to  develop, 
but  could  be  accelerated  if  those  nations  acquired  this  capability  from  beyond  their 
borders.  This  is  why  our  counter- proliferation  programs  are  important  and  why  the 
role  of  missile  defense  within  this  broader  national  strategy  must  be  carefully  inte- 
grated into  U.S.  defense  planning. 

BMD  PROGRAM  REVIEW 

Over  the  last  year,  the  Department's  missile  defense  programs  have  been  criti- 
cized from  two  different  directions.  Some  members  of  Congress  have  criticized 
spending  the  Department  for  too  much  money  on  missile  defense;  others  believe  we 
are  not  spending  enough.  Some  have  criticized  the  Department  because  we  are  mov- 
ing the  programs  too  quickly.  Some  think  we  are  not  moving  the  programs  quickly 
enou^.  The  Joint  Requirements  Oversight  Council  (JROC)  criticized  the  Depart- 
ment s  Ballistic  Missile  Defense  programs  from  two  different  points  of  view.  First, 
our  BMD  program  was  funded  at  a  level  too  hi^  compared  to  other  higher  priority, 
pressing  modernization  and  re-capitalization  needs.  Second,  we  were  not  focused 
sharply  cough  on  dealing  with  the  here-and-now  threat. 

With  all  of  this  criticisna,  some  of  it  appropriate,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  decided 
we  needed  to  look  intensively  into  the  Department's  whole  set  of  missile  defense 
programs  and  look  for  a  restructuring  of  the  program  portfolio  to  produce  a  source 
of  funds  for  other  modernization  priorities.  During  the  past  several  months,  we  have 
identified  what  I  believe  is  a  more  balanced  missile  defense  program,  one  that  is 
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more  affordable,  and  one  that  has  better  prospects  for  successful  execution.  It  is  also 
better  matched  to  the  missile  threats  we  will  be  facing.  This  new  plan  makes  use 
of  all  of  the  funds  that  were  appropriated  in  fiscal  year  1996  for  missile  defense  both 
the  fiinds  that  were  requested  by  the  F*resident,  as  well  as  the  funds  that  were 
added  by  the  Congress. 

Our  review  reauirmed  the  fundamental  priorities  in  our  missile  defense  program. 
The  first  priority  is  to  defend  against  theater  ballistic  missiles  and  cruise  missiles 
Within  the  theater  missile  defense  (TMD)  mission  area,  the  review  broke  some  new 
ground  on'  defining  the  underlying  sub-priorities.  The  first  sub-priority  is  to  field 
systems  to  defend  against  the  existing  snort-to-medium-range  missiles — our  lower- 
tier  TMD  systems.  Tne  next  sub-priority  is  to  proceed  at  a  prudent  pace  to  add  wide 
area  defenses  and  defenses  against  the  longer-range  theater  missiles  as  that  threat 
emerges — the  upper-tier  TMD  systems. 

Our  second  priority  is  to  develop  a  capability  to  defend  against  Intercontinental 
Ballistic  Missiles — our  National  Nlissile  Defense  program — and  the  cruise  missiles 
which  may  threaten  the  United  States  in  the  future. 

Finally,  our  third  priority  is  developing  a  robust  technology  base  to  underlie  these 
two  programs — both  the  TMD  program  and  the  NMD  program — to  be  able  to  de- 
velop and  deploy  more  advanced  missile  defense  systems  over  time  as  the  threat 
systems  they  must  counter  become  more  advanced. 

THEATER  MISSILE  DEFENSE 

We  dealt  with  our  number  one  priority — Theater  Missile  Defense — bv  first  assess- 
ing the  situation  in  the  theater  today.  Two  systems  are  fielded — the  Marine  Corps 
Hawk  system  and  the  Patriot  Advanced  Capability  (PAC)  2/Guidance  Enhanced 
Missile  (GEM)  system.  The  Hawk  capability  is  very  limited.  The  PAC  2/GEM  sys- 
tem contains  a  ^idance  upgrade  that  significantly  improves  the  lethality  and  cov- 
erage of  the  basic  PAC-2  system  used  in  combat  during  Desert  Storm. 

^though  the  PAC-2/GEM  system  provides  a  more  robust  capability  than  that 
which  we  had  fielded  in  Desert  Storm,  it  is  still  not  sufficiently  robust  capability 
to  deal  with  the  threat.  The  program  that  emerged  from  our  review  and  tnat  was 
incorporated  in  the  fiscal  year  1997  budget  request  reflects  the  Department's  com- 
mitment to  put  "rubber  on  the  ramp"  for  these  TMD  systems  for  which  the  threat 
has  already  emerged. 

Lower-Tier  Systems 

Our  first  theater  missile  defense  priority  is  to  enhance  the  capability  of  our  lower- 
tier  systems  beyond  that  we  now  have  deployed.  Our  intent  is  to  strengthen  our  ef- 
fort to  field  a  capability  to  defeat  short-to-medium-range  theater  ballistic  missiles 
as  boon  as  possible. 

We  will  do  this  by  building  on  existing  infrastructure  and  prior  investments  in 
on-going  programs;  expanding  the  capability  of  Patriot  and  Aegis/Standard  Missile 
systems;  and  improving  our  Battle  ManagementyCommand,  Control  and  communica- 
tions (BM/C3)  capability.  We  are  also  beginning,  in  a  cooperative  program  with  our 
allies,  the  Proiect  DefinitionA^alidation  phase  of  the  Medium  Extended  Air  Defense 
System  (MEADS),  a  highly  mobile  system  intended  to  provide  our  maneuvering 
forces  with  a  360-degree  capability  against  both  ballistic  and  cruise  missiles. 

We  have  two  systems,  the  PA(J-3  and  the  Navy  Area  Defense  (NAD)  system,  in 
development  to  give  us  our  core  lower-tier  capability.  Neither  of  these  programs  in- 
volves a  significant  technology  risk  at  this  point.  The  risks  ahead  for  these  programs 
are  related  to  program  execution.  Our  task  is  to  ensure  that  we  have  a  rooust  pro- 
gram to  proceed  with  both  systems  and  to  field  this  capability  as  early  as  possible. 
The  mix  of  PAC-3  and  Standard  Missile-II  Block  NA  interceptors  eventually  pur- 
chased to  perform  the  lower-tier  mission  will  depend  on  their  relative  prices  and 
performance,  and  the  threat. 

PAC-3 

The  first  of  the  advanced  lower-tier  systems  to  be  fielded  is  the  PAC-3.  It  is  a 
much  more  capable  derivative  of  the  PAC-2/GEM  system  in  terms  of  both  coverage 
and  lethality.  The  PAC-3,  in  fact,  has  a  new  interceptor  missile  with  a  different  kill 
mechanism — rather  than  having  an  exploding  warhead,  it  is  a  hit-to-kill  system. 
During  the  review,  we  found  that  the  PAC-3  program  had  a  high  degree  of  risk  for 
completion.  There  were  some  fact  of  life  slips  in  the  schedule,  and  the  program  was 
not  funded  at  a  level  commensurate  with  our  near  term  priority  to  field  a  robust 
capability. 

Even  though  a  major  objective  of  the  review  was  to  reduce  the  missile  defense 
budget  we  added  about  $240  million  for  the  PAC-3  through  the  Future  Years  De- 
fense Program  (FYDP)  and  established  a  realistic  schedule  to  lower  the  program 
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execution  risk  by  extending  the  engineering  and  manufacturing  development  (EMD) 
phase  of  the  program  by  up  to  10  months.  System  performance  will  be  improved  by 
rephasing  the  missile  and  radar  procurements;  upgrading  four  launchers  per  battery 
with  Enhanced  Launcher  Electronics  Systems;  and  extending  the  battery's  remote 
launch  capability.  ' 

We  also  looked  at  fielding  the  PAC-3  system.  We  had  originally  planned  to  up- 
grade nine  missile  defense  battalions  with  the  PAC-3  system.  We  decided,  instead, 
to  defer  the  upgrade  of  three  battalions  pending  availability  of  the  Medium  Ex- 
tended Air  Defense  System  (MEADS).  PAC-3  Low  Rate  Initial  Production  (LRIP) 
will  begin  in  the  first  quarter  of  fiscal  year  1998,  and  the  First  Unit  Equipped 
(FOE)  ofate  is  planned  for  the  fourth  quarter  of  fiscal  yetir  1999. 

Navy  Area  Defense 

The  second  of  the  lower-tier  systems,  the  Navy  Area  Defense  (NAD)  system,  con- 
sists of  Standard  Missile-II  Block  IVA  interceptors  deployed  aboard  Aegis  ships.  The 
capability  provided  by  this  system  has  the  advantage  of  being  able  to  be  brought 
into  theater  without  having  forces  on  land. 

Although  to  a  lesser  degree  than  PAC-3,  we  found  similar  executability  risks  in 
this  Program.  We  will  use  the  $45  million  added  by  Congress  in  the  fiscal  year  1996 
appropriation  to  compensate  for  System  engineering  and  design  efforts  not  fully 
funded  in  fiscal  year  1995.  We  also  added  about  $120  million  to  this  program 
through  the  FYDP  to  make  the  program  fiilly  executable  on  a  moderate  risk  profile. 
These  funds  will  cover  delays  in  risk  reduction  flights  and  adjusted  cost  estimates 
for  test  targets  and  lethality  efforts.  This  will  allow  us  to  proceed  expeditiously  with 
the  EMD  program  and  LRIP  missile  procurement. 

The  program  plans  provide  for  fielding  a  User  Operational  Evaluation  System 
(UOES)  capability  in  fiscal  year  2000  and  a  first  unit  equipage  in  fiscal  year  2002. 
Thereafter,  operational  units  will  use  the  legacy  UOES  system  for  continued  testing 
and  as  a  contingency  warfighting  capability.  This  will  maintain  our  baseline  devel- 
opment and  procurement  schedules  for  the  program. 

MEADS 

The  last  of  the  lower-tier  systems  is  the  Medium  Extended  Air  Defense  System 
(MEADS),  formerly  the  Corps  SAM  program.  This  system  will  provide  fundamental 
enhancements  in  flexibility,  mobility  and  deployability.  For  example,  the  PAC!-3  sys- 
tem is  oriented  in  a  particular  threat  direction.  MEADS  provides  360  degrees  of  cov- 
erage. It  is  a  highly  mobile  system  that  is  designed  to  be  deployed  with  our  forward 
and  maneuvering  forces.  It  will  be  transportable  on  C-130  aircraft.  MEADS  will 
provide  advanced  capabilities  against  theater  ballistic  missiles,  cruise  missiles,  and 
other  air-breathing  tnreats.  This  system  would  replace  Hawk,  and  would  ultimately 
replace  Patriot.  As  discussed  above,  we  are  holding  equipage  of  three  Patriot  battal- 
ions in  reserve  pending  a  decision  on  development  and  deployment  of  this  MEADS 
system. 

We  are  cooperating  on  this  program  with  Germany,  France,  and  Italy,  who  to- 
gether will  provide  50  percent  of  the  funds.  I  soon  expect  to  sign  a  Memorandum 
of  Understanding  (MOU)  with  our  international  partners  to  begin  the  next  phase 
of  this  program.  We  added  about  $80  million  over  the  FYDP  to  fully  fund  the  U.S. 
share  of  the  cooperative  Project  DefinitionA^alidation  phase.  This  increase  brings 
our  funding  to  a  rate  of  about  $30  million  per  year  and  fulfills  our  international 
commitments  at  this  time.  We  will  make  a  decision  to  enter  development  in  fiscal 
year  1998. 

Upper-Tier  Systems 

Our  second  theater  missile  defense  priority  is  the  upper-tier  systems.  These  sys- 
tems are  necessary  to  defeat  longer-range  ballistic  missiles,  to  defend  larger  areas, 
and  to  increase  effectiveness  against  weapons  of  mass  destruction. 

The  Department's  plan  for  upper-tier  systems  contains  the  development  of  the 
Theater  High-Altitude  Area  Defense  (THAAD)  system  for  our  ground  forces.  In  addi- 
tion, our  upper-tier  approach  moves  the  Navy  Theater  Wide  (NTW)  System  from  the 
status  of  advanced  capability  exploration  to  system  assessment  and  demonstration. 

THAAD 
The  THAAD  system  will  provide  extended  coverage  for  a  greater  diversity  and 
dispersion  of  forces  and  the  capability  to  protect  population  centers.  But  the  prin- 
cipal additional  capability  provided  by  this  system  is  the  ability  to  deal  with  our 
longer  range  theater  missile  threats  as  they  begin  to  evolve  and  emerge  over  time. 
THAAD  also  reduces  the  number  of  missiles  that  the  lower-tier  systems  must  en- 
gage and  provides  us  with  a  shoot-look -shoot  capability — the  ability  to  engage  in- 
coming missiles  more  efficiently. 
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THAAD  is  the  most  mature  upper-tier  system.  We  were  funding  this  program  at 
about  $900  million  p)er  year  going  into  this  review.  We  have  made  a  signiiicant  ad- 
justment to  this  program,  keeping  on  track  our  capability  for  early  contingency  de- 
ployment of  the  sj^tem,  but  making  out-year  adjustments  to  focus  on  the  nearer 
term  threat,  reduce  technical  risk  and  lower  the  rate  of  investment. 

We  conducted  believe  it  was  important  to  keep  in  place  the  UOES  concept  and 
schedule.  This  provides  us  with  the  capability  for  a  limited  contingency  deployment 
of  the  THAAD  system  in  fiscal  year  1998  to  counter  a  near-term  threat.  This  would 
include  about  40  missiles  and  two  radars,  which  would  be  used  for  user  testing,  but 
which  could  be  maintained  in  the  theater  if  required. 

We  made  a  conscious  decision  to  keep  the  UOES  portion  of  the  program  on  track, 
but  we  restructured  the  rest  of  the  program  for  the  objective  THAAD  system,  taking 
about  $2  billion  out  of  what  was  a  $4.7  billion  program  through  the  FYDP.  This 
restructured  THAAD  program  is  still  funded  at  a  level  above  the  "critical  mass"  re- 
quired to  maintain  a  promictive  contractor  team. 

TTie  system  to  be  mitially  developed  and  deployed  will  be  with  the  "UOES+",  a 
better  version  of  the  UOES  system,  in  lieu  of  the  previously  planned  full-capability 
objective  system  for  the  THAAD  program.  We  applied  our  cost-as-an-independent- 
variable  (CAFV)  approach  to  look  at  the  enhancements  for  the  objective  system, 
what  they  cost  and  what  they  bought  us.  We  concluded  that  the  UOES+  will  meet 
the  most  important  THAAD  requirements  at  a  substantially  reduced  cost. 

The  UOES+  program  will  militarize  the  UOES  design  and  upgrade  certain  compo- 
nents, such  as  the  infrared  seeker,  the  radar,  and  the  BM/C3.  This  program  delays 
the  production  ramp-up  and  first  unit  equipage  by  a  little  over  2  years.  We  will 
begin  LRIP  in  fiscal  year  2002. 

NTW 

The  Navy  Theater  Wide  system  is  projected  to  add  the  same  generic  kind  of  ter- 
minal coverage  capability  as  the  THAAD  system,  again  providing  longer  range  cov- 
erage and  protecting  a  wider  area.  This  system  also  ofiers  ascent-phase  intercept 
capability  in  cttses  where  the  Aegis  ship  can  be  positioned  near  the  launch  point, 
and  between  the  launch  point  anathe  target  area. 

The  Navy  Theater  Wide  system  is  less  mature  than  the  THAAD  system.  Prior  to 
the  review,  we  were  proposing  funding  this  program  in  our  fiscal  year  1996  and 
1997  budgets  at  a  low  level  ($30  million  per  year)  to  mature  the  key  enabling  tech- 
nologies. TTie  fiscal  year  1996  appropriation  added  $170  million  to  our  request  of 
$30  million. 

We  considered  a  number  of  approaches  to  the  Navy  Theater  Wide  system,  ranging 
from  the  program  proposed  in  fiscal  year  1996  President's  Budeet,  to  a  fuU  commit- 
ment to  a  major  new  start  with  $200  million  applied  in  fiscal  year  1996.  The  rec- 
ommended program  begins  technology  demonstration  and  concept  definition  starting 
in  fiscal  year  1996. 

This  recommendation  was  based  on  the  lower  priority  of  the  upper-tier,  lack  of 
maturity  of  the  technology,  and  the  need  to  further  develop  the  svstem  concept  to 
enhance  robustness.  There  is  also  the  opportunity  to  apply  technology  being  devel- 
oped for  national  missile  defense  to  the  NTW  system.  Likely  areas  of  technology 
synergy  include  advanced  sensors  and  seeker,  propulsion,  stabilization,  and  the  un- 
derlying phenomenology. 

We  pltm  to  apply  the  $170  million  added  in  the  fiscal  year  1996  appropriation 
over  a  2-year  period,  as  well  as  adding  about  $570  million  through  the  FYDP. 

Boost-Phase  Intercept 

We  considered  several  approaches  for  fielding  a  Boost-Phase  Intercept  (BPI)  capa- 
bility against  theater  ballistic  missiles.  Obviously,  it  is  desirable,  if  possible,  to 
intercept  an  enemy  missile  while  it  is  still  boosting.  The  fiscal  year  1997  budget  re- 

?uest  funds  two  primary  BPI  approaches.  The  Air  Force  has  funded  an  Airborne 
.aser  demonstration  at  about  $775  million  over  the  FYDP  and  expects  to  conduct 
several  key  en^neering  tests  in  fiscal  year  1998.  In  parallel,  the  Ballistic  Missile 
Defense  Orgamzation  (BMDO)  will  fund  concept  definition  studies  to  refine  the  con- 
cept for  an  Unmanned  Aerial  Vehicle  (UAV)  with  a  kinetic  energy  interceptor  at  a 
rate  of  $10  million  per  year  in  fiscal  years  1997  and  1998.  This  level  of  investment 
is  sufRcient  to  refine  the  concept  and  support  a  back-up  path  should  problems  de- 
velop with  the  airborne  laser  demonstration.  A  decision  on  the  best  approach  to 
fielmng  a  BPI  capability  will  be  made  in  fiscal  year  1998. 

BM/C3 

Interoperability  in  BM/C3  is  essential  for  successful  TMD  operations.  A  capable, 
joint,  interoperable  BM/C3  underlies  the  three  pillars  of  TMD,  improving  the  effed- 
tiveness  of  active  defense,  passive  defense,  and  attack  operations. 
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We  are  actively  pursuing  three  avenues  to  ensure  effective  BM/C3.  These  are:  im- 
proving early  warning  «md  dissemination,  ensuring  communications  interoper- 
abUity.and  upgrading  conunand  and  control  centers  for  TMD  functions.  From  the 
joint  perspective,  the  BMDO  oversees  the  various  independent  weapon  system  devel- 
opments and  provides  guidance,  standards,  equipment  and  system  integration  and 
analysis  to  integrate  the  multitude  of  sensors,  interceptors,  and  tactical  command 
centers  into  a  joint,  theater-wide  TMD  architecture.  The  BMDO  also  conducts  tests 
and  demonstrations  with  the  Commanders-rn-Chiefs  (CINCs)  to  verify  this  architec- 
ture meets  the  requirements  and  suppwrts  the  warfighters'  needs. 

TTiese  BM/C3  initiatives  provide  several  benefits  to  active  defense.  Effective  BM/ 
C3  conserves  the  number  oi  interceptors  required  by  improving  weapon  system  fire 
distribution  and  coordination  and  through  sensor  fusion.  It  provides  multiple  infor- 
mation paths  between  sensors,  shooters,  and  control  locations  to  combat  sensor  out- 
ages and  jamming.  BM/C3  weapon  cueing  information  also  increases  battlespace 
and  depth  of  fire,  improves  defense  against  long-range  threats,  and  increases  the 
defended  area.  For  attack  operations,  BM/C3  helps  locate  the  threat  and  improve 
probability  to  shooting  the  snooter  first.  BM/C3  also  supports  passive  defense  meas- 
ures by  providing  greater  early  warning  and  faster  reaction  times. 

This  integrated  BM/C3  architecture  also  sets  a  foundation  for  other  BM/C3  inten- 
sive initiatives,  such  as  cruise  missile  defense.  Finally,  the  improvements  to  the  ar- 
chitecture, procedures,  and  interoperability  pay  direct  dividends  in  all  warfighting 
areas. 

The  Department  plans  to  spend  about  $200  million  per  year  on  enhancements  to 
the  battle  managemenfcommand,  control  and  communications  (BM/C3)  capabilities 
of  our  theater  missile  defense  forces.  This  amount  includes  "embedded  funding"  in 
the  Patriot  and  Aegis  programs.  It  also  covers  the  amount  required  for  the  Depart- 
ment's TMD  C3  core  programs,  such  as  the  ADA  Brigade  Upgrades;  JTIDS  procure- 
ment and  TBM  platform  integration;  data  link  standards;  Combat  Information  Cen- 
ter (CIC)  upgrades;  and  TIBSTDDS  integration. 

NATIONAL  MISSILE  DEFENSE 

The  Department's  second  overall  missile  defense  priority  is  National  Missile  De- 
fense. Our  intended  program  is  to  position  the  United  States  to  respond  to  a  strate- 
gic missile  threat  as  it  emerges.  Because  there  is  no  threat  that  warrants  it,  we 
nave  made  a  decision  not  to  commit  to  deploy  a  NMD  system  today.  But  we  are 
shifting  our  national  missile  defense  emphasis  from  a  technology  reamness  program 
to  a  deployment  readiness  program. 

Secretary  Perry  in  his  testimony  last  year  described  a  "three  plus  three"  program 
under  consideration  by  the  Department  at  that  time.  By  moving  from  a  technology 
to  a  deployment  readiness  posture,  we  have  made  the  decision  to  proceed  with-tne 
first  3  years  of  the  "three  plus  three"  program  that  Secretary  Perry  described. 
Under  this  approach,  we  plan  to  develop  and  begin  testing  elements  of  an  initial 
NMD  system  and  preserve  thereafter  a  capability  to  deploy  within  3  years.  If  after 
3  years  we  encounter  a  threat  situation  that  warrants  a  deployment,  then  an  initial 
operational  capability  (IOC)  for  a  NMD  system  could  be  achieved  in  another  3  years, 
by  2003. 

To  implement  this  approach,  the  Department  plans  to  spend  the  additional  $375 
million  added  by  the  Congress  in  the  fiscal  year  1996  appropriation  over  2  years 
to  initiate  the  NMD  deployment  readiness  program.  As  a  result,  we  wiU  be  spending 
more  on  NMD  early  in  the  1996-2001  FYDP  and  less  later.  We  have  increased  our 
budget  in  NMD  by  about  $100  million  per  year  in  both  1997  and  1998.  We  plan 
to  reduce  our  funding  for  NMD  by  a  commensurate  amount  in  the  out  years  of^the 
FYDP— so  the  net  change  for  NMD  fundine  over  the  1997-2001  FYDP  ends  up 
being  about  zero.  Once  the  NMD  technology  oase  is  built  up  over  the  next  3  years, 
the  NMD  deployment  readiness  posture  can  be  sustained  at  a  reduced  funding  level. 

This  approacn  enhances  the  technological  foundation  of  our  NMD  program  in  two 
ways:  (1)  the  performance  of  the  National  Missile  Defense  we  woula  deploy  will  be 
considerably  improved  over  time;  and  (2)  the  timeliness  of  response  to  field  an  oper- 
ational capability  to  counter  an  emerging  threat  will  be  shortened  from  6  years  to 
3  years,  if  the  decision  is  made  to  deploy  an  NMD  system  in  the  near  term,  then 
the  system  we  could  field  in  2003  would  provide  a  very  limited  capability.  If  we  can 
avoid  deploying  a  system  in  the  near  term,  we  will  continue  to  enhance  the  tech- 
nology base  and  the  commensurate  capability  of  the  NMD  system  that  could  be 
fielded  on  a  later  deployment  schedule. 

The  issue  here  is  to  be  in  a  posture  to  be  3  years  away  from  deplojrment,  so  that 
we  can  respond  to  the  emergence  of  a  threat.  It  does  not  make  sense  to  make  a  de- 
ployment decision  in  advance  of  the  threat,  because  we  would  be  making  invest- 
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ments  prematurely,  resulting  in  a  system  that  would  be  less  capable  when  it  is  real- 
ly nee(fed.  In  the  absence  ola  threat,  it  is  more  sensible  to  continue  to  enhance  the 
capability  of  the  system  that  could  be  deployed  when  it  is  needed.  This  approach 
fields  the  most  cost  effective  capability  that  is  available  at  the  time  the  threat 
emerges. 

The  development  program  that  will  be  executed  over  the  next  3  years  will  be  a 
Treaty  compliant  program.  The  system  components  that  are  ultimately  flelded, 
should  a  deployment  decision  be  made  after  3  years,  mi^t  comply  with  the  current 
treaty,  or  might  require  modiiication  of  the  Treaty,  depending  on  what  the  threat 
situation  required.  At  this  point,  it  is  important  to  underscore  that  there  is  no  com- 
mitment today  to  deploy  an  NMD  capability.  The  funds  to  deploy  an  NMD  system 
are  not  in  the  Department's  1997-2001  FYDP. 

The  Department  plans  to  test  a  Ground-Based  Interceptor  (GBI)  Exo  atmospheric 
Kill  Vehicle  (EKV)  m  fiscal  year  1998  and  conduct  the  first  integrated  system  flight 
test  of  a  ground-based  interceptor,  prototype  ground-based  radar  (GBR),  upgraded 
early  warning  radars,  and  improved  BM/C3  in  fiscal  vear  1999.  In  addition,  the  Air 
Force  is  funmng  and  developing  the  Space  and  Missile  Tracking  System  (SMTS)  as 
part  of  the  Space-based  Infrared  System  (SBIRS)  program.  A  low  earth  orbit  SMTS 
would  provide  360-degree  over  the  horizon  sensing  throughout  the  trajectory  of  an 
enemy  missile. 

CRUISE  MISSILE  DEFENSE 

Many  TMD  sensors,  BM/C3,  and  weapons  also  have  an  effective  capability  to 
counter  the  growing_land-attack  cruise  missile  threat.  In  particular,  the  lower-tier 
PAC-3,  Navy  Area  Defense,  and  MEADS  systems  operate  in  the  same  battlespace 
and  will  have  capability  against  the  cruise  missile  threat.  In  addition,  the  NMD  BM/ 
03  architecture  will  be  designed  to  promote  interoperability  and  evolution  to  a  com- 
mon BM/C3  system  for  ballistic  and  cruise  missile  defense. 

The  Department  also  has  a  number  of  initiatives  outside  the  BMD  program  to  im- 

firove  the  ability  of  U.S.  forces  to  detect  a.nd  defeat  cruise  missiles  Hn  theater"  or 
aunched  against  the  United  States.  These  initiatives  include  advanced  technology 
sensors  to  detect  low  observable  cruise  missiles;  upgrades  to  existing  airborne  plat- 
forms to  improve  bevond  the  horizon  detection  capability  against  cruise  missiles;  an 
Advanced  Concept  Technology  Demonstration  (ACTD)  of  a  new  aerostat  sensor  plat- 
form; and  upgrades  to  existing  missile  interceptor  systems. 

TECHNOLOGY  BASE 

The  last  element  of  the  Department's  Ballistic  Missile  Defense  program  is  the 
technology  base.  This  program  underpins  both  the  TMD  and  the  NMD  programs  by 
continuing  to  advance  our  capability  to  counter  future  and  possibly  more  difficult 
threats.  Tne  BMD  technology  oase  ailows  us  to  provide  block  upgrades  to  our  base- 
line svstems,  to  perform  technology  demonstrations  for  reducing  risk  and  providing 
a  path  to  speed  technology  insertion,  and  to  advance  some  of  our  basic  underlying 
technologies  to  provide  a  nedge  against  future  threats — including  research  into  ad- 
vanced concepts,  such  as  directed  energy  systems  capable  of  global  coverage. 

SUMMARY 

In  summary,  the  Department  is  conmiitted  to  protecting  the  United  States,  in- 
cluding U.S.  forces  deployed  abroad,  and  our  allies  against  ballistic  missile,  cruise 
missile,  and  weapons  of  mass  destruction  threats.  We  have  a  comprehensive  na- 
tional security  strategy  for  countering  such  threats,  including  preventing  and  reduc- 
ing the  threat;  deterring  the  threat;  and  defending  against  it.  Active  defense  against 
ballistic  missile  attack  is  an  important  component  of  that  strategy.  Our  BMD  prior- 
ities remain  as  they  were  in  the  past  and  are  reflected  in  the  new  budget  that  in- 
cludes $2.8  billion  in  fiscal  year  1997.  Across  fiscal  years  1997  through  2001,  the 
Department  has  budgeted  $13.5  billion  for  Ballistic  Missile  Defense.  This  represents 
about  a  $3  billion  reduction  from  the  baseline  established  by  the  President's  fiscal 
year  1996  budget  request,  in  order  to  support  even  higher-priority  needs  in  other 
parts  of  the  Defense  budget.  Our  first  priority.  Theater  Missile  Defense,  deals  with 
the  threat  that  exists  today.  The  second  priority  is  National  Missile  Defense.  The 
third  is  to  support  the  underlying  technology  base. 

I  believe  the  changes  adopted  by  the  Department  during  the  BMD  review  respond 
to  the  threats,  to  the  priorities  expressed  by  the  Joint  Staff,  and  also  to  fact-of-life 
changes  in  the  program  status.  The  TMD  program  fully  supports  deployment  of 
early  operational  capabilities  for  the  high-priority  lower-tier  systems,  and  provides 
the  ability  to  deploy  upper-tier  systems  in  response  to  the  threat  and  the  availabil- 
ity of  funding  for  those  systems. 
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Our  NMD  program  shifts  from  a  technology  readiness  posture  to  a  deployment 
readiness  j>osture.  The  initial  development  portion  of  the  program  will  comply  with 
the  Anti-Ballistic  Missile  Treaty  and  enable  the  United  States  to  develop  within  3 
years,  elements  of  an  initial  NMD  system  that  could  be  deployed  within  3  years  of 
a  deployment  decision.  This  approach  would  preserve  thereafter  a  capability  to  de- 
ploy within  3  years,  while  allowing  the  United  States  to  continue  the  advancement 
of  technology,  add  new  elements  to  the  system,  and  reduce  deployment  timelines. 

The  NMD  system  would  have  the  purpose  of  defending  against  rogue  and  acciden- 
tal/unauthorized threats.  It  would  not  be  capable  of  defending  against  a  heavy  delib- 
erate attack.  Decisions  about  the  treaty  compliance  of  potential  NMD  systems  would 
be  made  by  the  Department  of  Defense  (on  advice  of  the  Compliance  Review  Group). 
The  current  program  is  proceeding,  however,  in  the  expectation  that  a  deployment 
of  100  GBI  and  one  GBR  at  GranaForks,  North  Dakota,  would  be  treaty  compliant. 

The  last  element  of  the  Ballistic  Missile  Defense  program  is  the  technology  base 
program.  The  Department  wiU  continue  to  advance  the  critical  technologies  to  detd 
with  future  threats  as  they  develop. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  app>ear  before  the  Committee 
and  shall  be  happy  to  answer  any  questions  you  may  have. 

Senator  Smith.  Thank  you,  Dr.  Kaminski, 

Let  me  start  on  this  point:  You  made  reference  to  the  National 
intelHgence  estimate  on  the  ballistic  missile  threat,  and  it  has  real- 
ly been,  I  guess,  the  most  publicized  reason  for  your  delaying  na- 
tional missile  defense  implementation.  But  if  I  understand  what 
you  said  correctly,  it  really  does  not  consider  technology  transfer, 
you  are  looking  more  at  the  internal  threat  of  these  respective 
countries  who  may  be  able  to  deploy  missiles  that  could  impact  our 
shores.  Do  you  believe  honestly  that  there  is  no  chance  of  any  hos- 
tile nation  acquiring — not  building,  but  acquiring — ^the  capability  to 
have  a  ballistic  missile  in  the  next  10  years? 

Dr.  Kaminski.  No,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  there  is  some  chance. 
In  fact,  I  would  describe,  as  we  have  moved  forward  to  a  commit- 
ment to  this  development  program,  I  believe  we  are  comfortable  in 
the  Department  coming  to  the  point  of  being  3  years  away  from  a 
deployment  once  a  decision  to  deploy  is  made.  However,  because  of 
the  need  to  hedge,  in  just  the  sense  that  you  described,  we  are  not 
comfortable  being  6  years  away.  So  it  deals  with  the  fact  that  we 
believe  there  is  some  possibility,  and  we  need  to  provide  some  pru- 
dent hedge. 

Senator  Smith.  I  have  great  confidence  in  our  intelligence  capa- 
bilities. I  think  we  all  do.  However,  they  are  not  perfect.  We  found 
that  out.  There  are  some  areas  they  certainly  did  not  predict  what 
was  going  to  happen  in  the  Soviet  Union  when  it  happened,  at 
least  at  the  time  that  it  happened,  and  my  concern  is  that  that  is 
a  heck  of  a  lot  of  very  important  eggs  in  a  basket.  I  certainly  agree 
with  you  that  it  is  better  to  be  3  years  away  than  6  years  away, 
and  I  commend  you  for  that  movement,  but  again,  the  way  the 
technology  transfers  are  occurring  around  the  country — around  the 
world,  excuse  me — it  just  seems  to  me  that  that  is  quite  risky. 

If  you  look  in  your  administration,  COCOM  has  essentially  been 
terminated,  and  we  are  seeing  a  lot  of  exporting  of  technology.  Do 
you  feel,  just  for  the  record,  absolutely  confident  that  you  would 
have  a  3-year  turnaround  time  to  respond  to  any  threat  that  may 
come  acquired — not  necessarily  developed,  but  acquired — in  any  of 
these  nations  such  as  North  Korea,  Iraq,  Iran,  Libya,  whatever? 

Dr.  Kaminski.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do.  When  I  look  at  the  three 
tiers  that  I  described,  I  feel  comfortable  getting  ourselves  to  a  pos- 
ture of  being  3  years  away  from  a  deplo3mient  decision. 
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I  would  say  that  at  some  time  in  the  future  I  might  not  be  com- 
fortable with  3  years.  That  is,  we  might  come  back  and  say  main- 
taining this  3-year  posture  is  not  enough.  What  we  see,  though,  in 
most  ballistic  missile  programs  is  they  take  some  time  to  develop, 
to  test.  They,  as  you  pointed  out,  do  not  take  as  much  time  to 
transfer.  Therefore,  the  transfer  mechanism  needs  to  be  looked  at 
very  carefully.  It  is  one  of  the  reasons  we  place  a  lot  of  priority  on 
our  MTCR.  That  is  working  very  well.  It  is  very  helpful. 

But  in  the  development-related  process,  there  is  flight  testing 
that  has  to  occur,  so  we  get  many  good  signs  in  terms  of  giving  us 
some  heads-up  on  when  a  capability  is  coming.  We  did  not  believe 
we  had  sufficient  hedge  with  a  6-year  posture.  That  is  why  we 
moved  this  forward  3  years. 

Senator  Smith.  Are  you  saying  3  years  away  from  a  decision  to 
deploy  or  3  years  away  from  deploying? 

Dr.  Kaminski.  We  are  today  3  years  away  from  making  a  deci- 
sion to  deploy. 

Senator  Smith.  Which  means  it  would  be  6  years. 

Dr.  Kaminski.  It  would  be  6  years  from  today.  I  am  comfortable 
with  that  arrangement  now,  but  as  I  look  at  the  evolution  of  the 
threat  I  would  like  to  get  us  to  a  posture  where  we  are  not  6  years, 
but  where  we  are  3  years  away. 

Senator  Smith.  Let  me  just  touch  one  more  area  before  I  yield. 
There  was  an  article  in  the  paper,  in  the  Washington  Times  on  the 
26th  of  February,  entitled  Russian  Threat  Cuts  U.S.  Defenses: 
START  II  Pact  Used  as  Hostage,  written  by  Bill  Gertz.  Russia's 
new  Foreign  Minister  has  pressured  the  United  States  into  accept- 
ing a  restrictive  agreement  on  regional  missile  defenses  by  threat- 
ening to  block  ratification  of  the  START  II  arms  treaty.  Pentagon 
and  State  Department  officials  said.  Also  they  are  referencing  Mr. 
Primakov,  who  is  a  hard-liner,  and  I  have  had  the  privilege  of 
meeting  a  couple  of  times.  He  is  tough,  there  is  no  question  about 
that.  But  I  am  concerned  about  a  comment  that  he  made  here  al- 
legedly to  administration  officials.  I  have  got  to  tell  you — this  is 
PrimaJcov,  quote:  I  have  got  to  tell  you  no  ABM/TMD  demarcation 
agreement,  no  START  II. 

Then  it  says — ^this  is  just  again  quoting  from  the  article — the 
Primakov  warning  prompted  a  rush  within  the  administration  over 
the  past  several  weeks  to  complete  work  on  a  draft  regional  missile 
defense  agreement  that  Pentagon  critics  say  will  hamper  develop- 
ment of  future  U.S.  missile  defenses. 

Why  should  we  tie  the  defense  of  the  United  States  of  America 
from  ballistic  missiles  to  a  START  II  treaty,  if,  in  fact,  the  Rus- 
sians are  not  our  enemy? 

Dr.  Kaminski.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  break  that  link  right  at 
the  beginning.  That  is,  I  do  not  see  us  accepting  an  ABM  demarca- 
tion agn^eement  that  would  limit  the  Theater  Missile  Defense  sys- 
tems that  I  described  to  you. 

Senator  Smith.  Well,  again,  these  are  anonymous  sources.  One 
Pentagon  official  said,  quote,  everything  beyond  3  kilometers  is 
therefore  by  definition  noncompliant.  It  is  a  bad  deal,  unquote.  I 
do  not  know  who  they  are  quoting,  of  course. 
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Dr.  Kaminski.  I  do  not  see  anything  that  we  are  doing  that 
would  be  prohibited  here.  I  think  it  is  important  for  us  to  be  able 
to  have  these  TMD  capabilities  I  described. 

Senator  Smith.  So  you  do  not  see  any  conflict? 

Dr.  Kaminski.  No,  sir.  I  do  not  see  a  program  that  would  limit 
those. 

Senator  Smith.  Senator  Levin. 

Senator  Levin.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Let  me  make  sure  I  understand  what  you  are  proposing  in  your 
assessment:  That  we  increase  the  funding  for  PAC-3  and  Navy 
lower  tier,  and  that  is  where  the  CINC's,  as  I  understand  it,  feel 
that  the  threat  is  closer,  and  they  want  to  address  those  threats 
quicker,  is  that  correct? 

Dr.  Kaminski.  Yes,  sir.  Those  are  here  and  now  threats. 

Senator  Levin.  The  upper  tier  program,  where  the  reductions  are 
in  your  budget,  is  also  based  on  a  threat  assessment  as  being  not 
so  current  that  we  need  to  spend  more  than  you  are  proposing,  is 
that  correct? 

Dr.  Kaminski.  That  is  correct. 

Senator  Levin.  Is  it  fair  to  say  then  that  both  your  lower  tier  and 
your  upper  tier  program,  in  terms  of  the  funding  proposal,  is  based 
on  an  assessment  of  the  threat? 

Dr.  Kaminski.  Yes,  sir,  it  is. 

Senator  Levin.  These  budget  requests  then  are  threat-driven, 
both  for  the  lower  tier  where  you  are  requesting  an  increase  and 
in  the  upper  tier  where  you  are  requesting  a  cut? 

Dr.  Kaminski.  Yes,  sir,  they  are. 

Senator  Levin.  Now,  is  the  JROC  supportive  of  this  budget  pro- 
gram? 

Dr.  Kaminski.  Yes,  thev  are.  I  would  indicate  that  this  review 
was  done  together  with  the  JROC.  Admiral  Owens  and  I  partici- 
pated in  this  together,  in  terms  of  this  being  a  reasonable  alloca- 
tion of  the  resources  balanced  in  two  ways.  It  is  balanced  within 
this  program,  and  then  also  balanced  outside  of  this  program;  that 
is,  looking  at  our  other  priorities  outside  of  ballistic  missile  defense. 

Senator  Levin,  if  I  may  comment  on  one  other  issue,  these  were 
threat-driven  estimates.  This  is  a  threat-driven  program,  just  as 
vou  described.  In  any  program  such  as  this,  however,  there  are 
hedge  postures  and  risks  associated  with  it.  As  I  looked  at  the 
upper-tier  systems,  it  is  hard  for  this  to  be  black  and  white.  There 
are  a  small  number  of  emerging  longer-range  threat  systems  that 
we  can  see  out  there.  I  have  maintained  this  UOES  capability  as 
a  hedge  against  that.  We  think  that  hedge  is  prudent. 

The  likelihood  of  that  threat  developing  perhaps  is  not  very  sig- 
nificant, but  some  degree  of  hedge  is  appropriate.  Perhaps  it  is  that 
need  of  a  hedge  posture  that  caused  General  LucK  to  ask  for  that 
kind  of  a  capability.  The  UOES  is  a  very  thin  kind  of  capability  to 
support  that  need,  and  it  will  be  available  in  2  years,  in  fiscal  year 
1998.  But  you  must  understand  it  is  a  very  thin  capability.  It  will 
build  up  to  only  40  THAAD  missile  systems. 

Senator  Levin.  But  this  budget  program,  which  you  have  laid  out 
for  us  in  terms  of  the  funding  lines  for  both  lower  tier  and  upper 
tier,  has  the  support,  with  the  hedges  included,  of  the  JROC,  is 
that  clear? 
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Dr.  Kaminski.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Levin.  Now,  does  that  budget  recommendation  also  then 
supported  by  the  CINC's,  including  the  regional  and  the  war-fight- 
ingCINC's? 

Dr.  Kaminski.  I  cannot  speak  for  them  at  this  point.  Senator 
Levin. 

Senator  Levin.  OK.  Does  General  O'Neill  support  this  proposal, 
do  we  know? 

Dr.  Kaminski.  Let  him  speak  for  himself. 

General  O'Neill.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Levin.  Does  the  JROC  process  get  the  input  from  the 
CINC's  that  I  have  asked  you  about  prior  to  reaching  their  conclu- 
sion? 

Dr.  Kaminski.  It  does  get  the  input  from  the  CINCs,  but  I  cannot 
tell  you  for  sure  that  this  particular  program  was  briefed  to  the 
CINCs  in  their  last  go  around.  I  believe  it  was,  but  I  cannot  tell 
you  with  certainty.  I  will  respond  for  the  record  with  a  certain  an- 
swer. 

Senator  Levin.  Why  do  you  not  then  let  us  know  that. 

[The  information  referred  to  follows:] 

CINC  INVOLVEMENT  IN  THE  BALUSTIC  MISSILE  DEFENSE  REVIEW 

The  Joint  Staff  brief  the  JROC  recommendation  to  restructure  the  BMD  program 
to  the  regional  and  functional  CINCs  in  January  1996,  as  part  of  their  semi-annual 
CINC  briefings.  The  JROC's  intent  was  to  recommend  balanced  BMD  funding  in  re- 
lation to  other  higher  priority  modernization  and  re-capitalization  needs,and  focus 
HMD  efforts  on  the  here-and-now  threat.  There  was  general  agreement  by  the 
CINCs  for  the  JROC  approach. 

Senator  Levin.  Going  now  a  little  bit  backward  from  that  conclu- 
sion, as  I  understand  it  the  JROC  concluded  that  we  had  too  manv 
theater  missile  programs,  that  there  was  not  sufficient  focus  on  ad- 
dressing the  existing  threat,  and  that  we  were  spending  too  much 
on  all  of  the  programs  together.  Is  that  basically  correct? 

Dr.  Kaj/ONSKI.  That  is  correct. 

Senator  Levin.  Now,  have  there  been  some  tests  of  the  Navy 
upper  tier  program  of  the  LEAP  kill  vehicles  to  demonstrate  cer- 
tain technologies? 

Dr.  Kaminski.  There  have  been  tests  of  the  LEAP  kill  vehicle. 

Senator  Levin.  When  did  those  tests  take  place? 

Dr.  Kaminski.  It  happened  during  the  last  year.  Senator  Levin. 

Senator  Levin.  What  were  the  results  of  those  tests? 

Dr.  Kaminski.  The  tests  were  successful  in  completing  many  of 
their  objectives.  But  one  of  the  objectives  which  was  not  completed 
was  successful  intercept. 

Senator  Levin.  So  that  it  did  not  successfully  intercept? 

Dr.  Kaminski.  That  is  correct.  That  is  one  of  the  reasons,  not  the 
only  reason,  that  I  believe  a  more  prudent  technology  development 
and  concept  definition  approach  is  appropriate  for  tne  Navy  thea- 
ter-wide system.  LEAP  was  available,  but  is  a  very  narrow  and  a 
very  limited  kind  of  solution.  Also  I  think  more  care  is  needed  to 
look  more  carefully  at  what  the  right  kill  vehicle  should  be,  and  I 
believe  we  have  the  ability  through  our  other  programs,  through  or 
national  missile  defense  EKV  and  through  our  testing  in  THAAD 
to  learn  more  about  that  issue  and  to  produce  a  better  kill  vehicle. 
Admittedly,  it  will  take  longer. 
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Senator  Levin.  Thank  you.  My  time  is  up. 

Senator  Smith.  Senator  Warner. 

Senator  Warner.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Doctor  and  Greneral,  I  have  been  working  with  this  issue  ever 
since  I  was  privileged  to  cross  the  threshold  of  this  great  United 
States  Senate,  and  not  only  that,  I  worked  with  it  when  I  was  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy.  I  was  in  Moscow  as  Secretary  of  the  Navy  in 
May  of  1972  when  this  ABM  treaty  was  signed.  I  was  in  the  Penta- 
gon as  it  was  drafted.  No  one  had  any  idea  that  this  agreement 
was  to  impact  these  short-range  systems.  That  is  bottom  line.  That 
is  fundamental.  As  I  sit  here  and  read  about  how  the  Russians  are 
now  taking  that  ABM  treaty  and  concocting  some  idea  of  how  they 
are  going  to  restrict  the  ability  of  this  country  to  defend  against 
short-range  systems,  I  become  incensed. 

We  are  gomg  to  have  a  briefing,  some  of  us,  this  afternoon  at 
4:00  on  this  subject.  That  is  chapter  one  of  my  thoughts. 

Chapter  two  is  a  day  I  will  never  forget.  It  was  February  the 
18th,  1991,  my  birthday;  by  coincidence.  I  was  in  the  Gulf  region 
with  Senators  Nunn,  Inouye,  Stevens,  the  four  of  us,  and  part  of 
that  trip  took  us  into  Tel  Aviv  that  night,  February  the  18th,  1991, 
when  the  last  scud  came  in  on  those  helpless  people;  a  sheer  terror- 
ist weapon.  The  next  morning  our  codel — we  heard  the  impact.  We 
put  on  the  gas  mask.  I  am  not  suggesting  there  was  any  apprehen- 
sion. We  just  trusted  to  luck. 

We  went  out  the  next  morning,  saw  the  damage,  saw  the  people 
that  were  cruelly  hit  by  this  thing,  expressed  our  compassion,  went 
on  into  the  PAC  site,  which — ^it  was  never  clear  whether  or  not  it 
interdicted  it,  partially  or  otherwise.  I  am  iust  pointing  this  out  to 
tell  you  that  what  we  are  missing  in  this  debate  is  that  the  Amer- 
ican people  think  that  all  the  money  they  are  putting  into  defense 
are  going  into  systems  that  will  not  let  that  happen  again. 

Just  think  of  that  scud  that  rifled  into  those  helpless  people 
sleeping  in  the  barracks,  our  troops.  The  largest  number  killed  dur- 
ing the  Gulf  War  were  a  consequence  of  a  system  coming  in  and 
hitting  that  barracks.  We  are  sitting  around  here  worrying  about 
budgets  when  we  should  be  going  full  bore  on  these  systems.  That 
is  what  American  people  want.  They  do  not  want  to  send  their  sons 
and  daughters  to  forward  locations  where  they  are  the  targets  of 
some  30  nations,  as  you  put  in  your  statement  here — 30  nations. 

Many  thousands  of  short-range  missiles  are  deployed  today  with 
himdreds  of  launchers  in  as  many  as  30  different  countries.  They 
are  going  to  become  totally  intolerant.  This  is  the  reason  from  time 
to  time,  those  that  have  been  around  here  for  a  period  have  had 
to  deal  with  the  American  public  which  do  not  want  to  support  de- 
fense because  they  think  we  are  moving  in  the  wrong  direction.  So 
I  get  pretty  well  worked  up  on  these  things  as  the  basis  of  some 
experience  I  have  had  in  my  lifetime.  I  am  just  very  discouraged 
at  the  level  of  funding  and  what  we  are  doing  in  this  area  right 
now,  and  I  am  going  to  do  everything  I  can  to  work  with  col- 
leagues, hopefully  on  Doth  sides  of  the  aisle,  to  give  more  impetus 
to  tnis  program,  both  the  lower  and  upper  tiers. 

Dr.  Kaminski.  Senator  Warner,  if  I  might  respond,  I  think  we 
are  exactly  on  the  same  wavelength  here.  I  think  we  absolutely 
must  respond  to  the  here  and  now  threat.  Those  short-range  mis- 
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siles  are  deployed  in  30  countries,  our  forces  are  exposed  to  them, 
and  as  I  was  describing  in  this  review,  the  very  first  thing  I  did 
in  review  was  make  sure  that  our  two  lower-tier  systems,  to  en- 
hance the  capability  that  we  have  to  deal  with,  are  in  place  and 
are  fully  funded.  Those  two  programs  are  not  funding  limited. 

Senator  Warner.  But  let  me  come  back  to  where  tnere  is  a  prob- 
lem, and  somehow  I  am  going  to  root  this  problem  out,  and  that 
is  that  you  very  skillfully  said  to  Senator  Smith  when  he  was  talk- 
ing about  the  AMB  treaty,  I  do  not  know  of  how  our  programs  as 
I  have  stated  would  be  curtailed  by  what  is  proposed  here  in  this 
agreement  with  Russia.  But  here  is  the  problem:  Neither  you  nor 
your  predecessors  have  ever  gone  to  the  American  scientific  com- 
munity and  said  the  ABM  treaty  be  damned,  you  figure  out  the 
best  system  to  defend  against  short  range,  and  the  most  cost-effec- 
tive system,  and  do  it,  and  come  in  with  those  proposals. 

That  is  the  constraint  that  has  been  put  on,  such  as  the  pro- 
grams you  are  working  with  today  have  all  been  driven  by  your 
predecessors  who  laid  down  certain  markers — and  this  is  not  just 
the  current  administration,  this  is  previous  administrations — cer- 
tain markers  under  this  ABM  which  was  never  intended  to  apply 
to  these  systems.  As  a  consequence,  what  you  have  got  in  progress 
today  are  constrained  in  certain  ways  that,  had  our  scientific  com- 
munity and  R&D  community  been  given  a  free  hand,  would  be 
quite  diflferent  and  likely  to  nave  been  on  line  earlier  and  likely  to 
have  cost  less. 

Dr.  Kaminski.  Senator  Warner,  if  I  might  respond,  I  do  not  know 
of  anything  in  the  ABM  treaty  that  is  restricting  our  two  lower-tier 
systems.  I  think  they  are  the  very  best  systems  we  can  design  and 
field,  and  I  do  not  believe  personally  that  they  are  being  restricted 
in  any  way  by  the  AMB  treaty. 

Senator  Warner.  Well,  do  you  feel  that  the  ABM  treaty  does 
apply  to  these  systems? 

Dr.  Kaminski.  No,  sir.  I  do  not  think  they  are  limited  by  the 
ABM  treaty  in  any  way. 

Senator  Warner.  The  systems  you  have  described.  How  about 
the  general  technology  of  short-range  missile  defense?  Do  you  think 
the  ABM  treaty  impacts  on  that? 

Dr.  Kaminski.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  impact  on  these  two 
lower  tier  systems  that  I  have  described. 

Senator  Warner.  You  keep  coming  back  very  carefully  to  the  two 
that  you  mentioned,  but  I  mean  the  general  concept  of  defense 
against  these  systems.  Do  you  think  the  ABM  treaty  applies?  In 
other  words,  would  you  be  willing  to  go  out  to  the  scientific  commu- 
nity with  a  proposal  and  say  design  a  system  any  way  you  want 
and  bring  it  in  to  us? 

Dr.  Kaminski.  I  need  to  understand  a  little  bit  more  about  what 
you  mean  by  a  system.  If  we  are  talking  about  a  National  Missile 
Defense  System 

Senator  Warner.  No,  I  am  talking  about  short  range,  a  theater 
short-range  system,  the  thing  that  just  crippled  us  in  many  ways 
in  the  Gulf  War. 

Dr.  Kaminski.  No,  sir.  I  do  not  believe  we  would  conclude  that 
we  are  significantly  limiting  our  defenses  against  a  short-range 

Senator  Warner.  Not  significantly,  in  any  way. 
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Dr.  KAMmsKl.  In  any  way. 

Senator  Warner.  With  my  time  up,  I  will  come  back. 

Senator  Smith.  Thank  you,  Senator  Warner. 

Senator  Glenn. 

Senator  Glenn.  Thank  vou,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  interested  in 
Senator  Warner's  approach  on  this  because  I  have  followed  this 
rather  closely  and  I  have  not  been  under  the  impression  we  have 
held  back  on  any  technology. 

Dr.  Kaminski.  There  is  none  that  I  know  of. 

Senator  Warner.  What  about  the  three  kilometers  per  second  for 
the  Navy  upper  tier? 

Dr.  Kaminski.  The  two  systems  that  I  described,  the  two  lower- 
tier  systems,  would  not  be  limited  in  that  respect,  and  the  compli- 
ance review  we  have  done  thus  far 

Senator  Warner.  How  ^bout  the  upper  tier?  Let  us  deal  with  the 
upper  tier.  Also,  I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 

Dr.  Kaminski.  The  compliance  we  have  done  on  the  upper  tier 
would  also  be  all  right  under  those  arrangements.  The  only  limit 
at  all  that  we  have  run  into  has  to  do  with  a  connection  to  space- 
based  sensors.  On  that  issue  I  see  us  coming  up  against  a  limit 
where  we  have  to  make  a  decision  in  fiscal  year  1997.  That  is  the 
first  issue,  the  first  time  I  know,  where  we  are  coming  up  against 
any  decision  imposed  for  us  to  limit  what  we  are  doing. 

Senator  Warner.  As  a  result  of  the  ABM  treaty? 

Dr.  Kaminski.  Yes,  sir.  That  is  an  issue  that  is  going  to  come  up 
in  fiscal  year  1997. 

Senator  Warner.  You  bet  that  is  an  issue. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Senator  Smith.  Senator  Glenn,  we  will  start  your  time  now. 

Senator  Glenn.  I  want  to  congratulate  you.  I  think  you  have 
thought  this  thing  through  prettv  well,  and  I  think  it  is  a  well- 
thought-out  system.  I  have  a  couple  of  questions. 

I  think  there  are  a  couple  of  areas  that  I  have  been  increasingly 
concerned  about  through  the  vears.  You  mentioned  almost  as  an 
afterthought  on  the  end  of  tne  rest  of  the  presentation  on  the 
cruise  missiles.  I  have  been  increasingly  concerned  about  that.  If 
we  had  somebody  who,  instead  of  developing  ICBM's,  if  somebody 
wanted  to  make  a  breakthrough  in  ceramics  on  blade  technology 
and  made  a  better  fuel  spec  to  get  better  fuel  specs  than  we  have 
had  and  they  lengthen  out  the  range  of  cruise  missiles,  we  can 
have  cruise  missiles  coming  in  at  50  feet  very  accurate.  Using  GPS 
they  can  decide  which  side  of  this  room  to  hit,  literally.  I  am  not 
kidding.  You  can  just  buy  them  out  of  a  pilot's  shop  these  days,  a 
little  hand-held  job  that  will  give  you  within  15  meters  of  where 
you  are,  and  they  can  use  just  all  sorts  of  technology  things  there. 

How  good  is  our  intelligence  on  development  of  cruise  missiles? 
Because  it  seems  to  me  that  is  a  much  more  likely  way  of  being 
attacked  sometime  in  the  next  decade  or  so  than  ICBM  s  that  we 
would  know  where  they  came  from  and  could  counter  with  1000  re- 
turn warheads,  if  we  wanted  to. 

Dr.  Kaminski.  Senator  Glenn,  I  think  you  are  on  the  right  track 
there.  I  think  our  intelligence  is  reasonably  good  about  the  develop- 
ment of  new  land  attack  cruise  missile  systems.  What  gives  me 
pause  is  that  there  are  thousands  of  antiship  cruise  missiles  al- 
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ready  fielded.  It  is  not  a  complicated  matter  to  convert  those  anti- 
ship  cruise  missiles  to  land  attack  cruise  missiles.  That  is  the  issue 
we  would  have  a  greater  problem  seeing  and  responding  to,  and  I 
would  have  a  bigger  concern  in  the  theater  than  I  would  in  the  con- 
tinental U.S.  There  are  many  short-range  antiship  cruise  missiles 
out  there  today  that  could  do  damage  in  a  theater,  whereas  they 
would  have  trouble  reaching  the  CONUS  unless  they  were  on  ship- 
based  platforms  that  could  get  close  to  us. 

Senator  Glenn.  Our  technology  to  pick  up  these  low  cruise  mis- 
siles coming  in,  too,  is  not  nearly  as  good  as  picking  up  ICBM's, 
of  course. 

Dr.  Kaminski.  It  is  a  hard  problem,  as  I  was  saying.  You  need 
to  get  the  sensor  up  in  the  air  to  be  able  to  see  these  low  signature 
vehicles  in  clutter. 

Senator  Glenn.  Even  over  in  the  Gulf,  we  had  things  off  the  ship 
come  in,  make  a  right  turn  at  the  hotel,  and  hit  the  target,  and 
people  taking  pictures  of  thenigoing  by  down  at  50-100  feet  off  the 
ground,  something  like  that.  That  is  a  tough  problem,  and  I  think 
anybody  that  was  going  to  develop  something  against  us  would  be 
more  likely  to  go  that  direction. 

Second  area:  Miniaturizing  things.  For  many  years  we  have  had 
a  battle  field  nuclear  weapon  that  is  carried  around  as  a  chest 
pack.  I  do  not  know  what  that  thing  weighs.  General,  what  is  it, 
90  pounds?  80-90  pounds,  something  like  that.  We  have  had  that 
for  many  years,  and  we  have  got  smaller  ones  than  that.  This  idea 
of  being  able  to  miniaturize  things  and  smuggle  it  in,  or  CW/BW 
detection,  that  is  tough  stuff.  We  do  not  know  ways  to  detect  some 
of  that  stuff  yet.  I  think  those  are  bigger  threats,  really,  than  some 
of  the  ballistic  missile  threats.  Are  we  keeping  up  on  who  is  doing 
miniaturization? 

Dr.  Kaminski.  We  are  certainly  watching  that  carefully  overall. 
I  would  say  that  one  of  the  benefits  of  what  we  are  doing  in  this 
program  is  that  most  of  the  defensive  components  themselves — that 
is,  the  kill  vehicles  and  the  like — are  dual  capable.  They  are  capa- 
ble against  the  cruise  systems,  as  well. 

Senator  Glenn.  However,  you  have  got  to  pick  them  up  first. 

Dr.  Kamlnski.  You  have  to  pick  them  up.  The  issue  is  getting  the 
sensor  and  getting  the  sensor  up  in  the  air.  Also  we  have  launched 
in  this  budget,  Senator  Glenn,  a  program  to  improve  our  surveil- 
lance capability.  One  of  the  new  elements  we  have  launched  this 
year  in  an  advanced  concept  technology  demonstration  program  is 
an  aerostat,  a  means  to  a  lighter-than-air  approach  to  get  a  surveil- 
lance antenna  up  in  the  air  and  keep  it  there  for  long  periods  of 
time. 

Senator  Glenn.  I  hope  you  are  putting  a  lot  of  effort  in  that  be- 
cause I  think  that  this  thing  in  miniaturizing  and  the  cruise  mis- 
siles, I  think  those  are  some  things  that  are  really  going  to  be 
major  threats  in  the  future,  possibly  beyond  ICBM's  that  we  can 
easily  detect. 

You  mentioned  sort  of  at  the  end  also  the  laser  program,  and  I 
think  you  referred  to  space-based  laser  also. 

Dr.  Kaminski.  Yes,  sir,  I  did. 

Senator  Glenn.  That  takes  us  back  to  days  of  SDI  and  so  where 
there  were  some  preposterous  claims  made  for  what  the  systems 
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would  do  and  for  what  the  technology  was  going  to  be,  and  we  did 
not  have  the  technology  develop>ed.  Now,  are  we  depending  on  some 
of  the  old  space-based  laser  and  deformable  mirrors  and  all  these 
things  that  the  people  out  in  the  labs — during  those  days  I  would 
go  out  to  the  labs  about  once  every  6  months  or  certainly  every 
year  and  talk  to  the  people  actually  trving  to  develop  these  things. 
They  thought  that  some  of  the  claims  being  made  here  for  the  sys- 
tem were  absolutely  ridiculous.  Thev  joked  about  them.  Now,  are 
we  basing  some  of  the  space-based  laser  and  some  of  the  ground- 
based  laser  programs  on  some  of  that  technology,  or  do  we  have 
something  new  that  we  are  looking  at  here  that  I  am  not  aware 
of? 

Dr.  Kaminski.  This  program  that  I  did  not  take  the  time  to  de- 
scribe carefully,  the  space-based  piece  of  the  laser  program,  is  still 
a  technology  development  program.  It  is  fiinded  at  the  level  of 
about  $30  million  per  vear. 

Senator  Glenn.  Is  tnat  the  nuclear? 

Dr.  Kaminski.  It  is  a  space-based  laser  which  would  use  a  de- 
formable mirror  system.  The  technology  here  has  been  coming 
along.  That  is,  we  have  been  demonstrating  the  ability  to  com- 
pensate for  atmosphere  and  distortion.  I  have  seen  some  of  the 
demonstrations  first  hand  at  the  Phillips  Lab  in  New  Mexico. 

Senator  Glenn.  This  space-based  and  space-based  deformable 
mirror,  are  we  still  working  with  that  now? 

Dr.  Kaminski.  We  are  working  with  a  means  to  correct  for  at- 
mospheric dispersion. 

Senator  Glenn.  No,  but  this  is  above  atmosphere. 

Dr.  Kaminski.  Yes,  but  as  the  beam  propagates  through  the  at- 
mosphere, we  are 

Senator  Glenn.  You  are  talking  about  the  other.  You  are  talking 
about  coming  about  coming  down  again.  You  are  not  talking  about 
picking  up  on  launchers  with  tm  upper  trajectory. 

Dr.  KAMINSKI.  Oh,  no,  no.  No.  No,  I  want  to  make  clear,  we  are 
not  talking  about  a  nuclear  program  here,  this  is  a  chemical  laser, 
chemical  laser  in  space.  You  do  need  a  means  to  adjust,  either  by 
deforming  the  mirror  or  making  a  correction  in  some  other  way  for 
the  dispersion  of  energy  through  the  atmosphere.  So  this  is  a 
closed-loop  technology. 

Senator  Glenn.  Does  it  do  this  through  weather? 

Dr.  Kaminski.  It  is  limited  by  weather. 

Senator  Glenn.  It  sure  is.  In  fact,  it  is  not  operable  in  weather, 
is  it? 

Dr.  Kaminski,  It  is  not  operable  in  heavy  weather. 

Senator  Glenn.  Not  only  heavy  weather,  light  weather.  It  cannot 
go  through  the  clouds. 

Dr.  Kaminski.  There  is  an  issue  here,  though,  and  that  is  that 
ballistic  missiles  have  to  come  up  out  of  the  atmosphere  in  time, 
and  that  is  where  they  are  vulnerable  to  a  system. 

Senator  Glenn,  My  time  is  up.  Thank  you. 

Senator  Smith.  Senator  Robb, 

Senator  Robb.  Thank  you,  Mr,  Chairman, 

Dr.  Kaminski,  I  just  want  to  follow  up  on  your  brief  toward  the 
end  of  your  presentation  this  morning  on  the  National  missile  de- 
fense technology.  You  showed  a  chart  that  had  a  solid  green  or  yel- 
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low  line,  whatever  the  case  was,  with  respect  to  stable  funding,  and 
you  suggested  that  in  3  years  you  would  be  in  a  position  to  make 
a  decision  to  deploy,  and  it  would  take  another  3  years — ^before  we 
would  have  something  in  place.  Depending  upon  how  late  vou  post- 
poned the  decision  to  actually  deploy  whatever  technology  was 
available,  vou  would  have  a  better  system  with  each  increasing 
year.  I  understand  and  have  supported  the  R&D  efforts  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  in  the  hope  that  eventually  we  would  develop  some- 
thing that  really  made  some  sense  and  thought  that  it  was  critical 
that  we  continue  that  phase  of  it.  However,  I  have  been  skeptical 
as  a  layman  with  respect  to  whether  we  have  anything  or  whether 
we  are  close  to  having  anything  that  is  in  fact  deployable  and 
would  give  us  the  sense  of  security  that  some  may  believe  is 
achievable  with  this  kind  of  a  system. 

I  guess  my  question  to  you  right  now  is  putting  aside  the  concern 
about  the  ABM  treaty,  and  I  understand  that  and  it  is  very  conten- 
tious and  there  are  some  very  strongly  held  views  about  that  and 
I  respect  those  views  and  the  discussion  is  an  important  one  and 
ought  to  continue,  and  putting  aside  for  a  moment  the  resources  to 
develop  and/or  deploy  these  systems,  also  a  critical  matter,  particu- 
larly given  our  budget  constraints  at  the  moment  that  we  are  try- 
ing to  work  through,  but  looking  purely  at  the  science,  is  it  a  fair 
reading  of  your  presentation  that  we  would  not  have  anything  that 
we  thought  was  sufficiently  developed  to  begin  a  deployment 
until — or  to  begin  the  deployment  phase — ^for  3  years  regardless? 

In  other  words,  if  somebody  said  right  now  I  want  you  to  get 
something  in  place  as  rapidly  as  you  can  that  utilizes  whatever  the 
best  technology  that  is  available  to  us  today,  would  6  years  be  the 
logical  completion  point  where  we  could  come  to  a  conclusion  that 
we  had  the  best  available  technology  in  place  for  national  missile 
defense  at  this  point? 

Dr.  Kaminski.  Senator,  let  me  respond  in  the  following  way:  I 
think  it  would  be  possible  to  deploy  a  system  sooner  than  in  6 
years.  It  would  be  a  very,  very  thin  system,  able  to  deal  with  only 
a  few  reentry  vehicles,  and  only  with  reentry  vehicles  of  the  right 
characteristic;  that  is,  easy  to  be  knocked  aown  reentry  vehicles. 
However,  it  is  possible  to  do  that  more  quickly  than  the  program 
we  are  recommending. 

I  think  the  program  we  are  recommending  is  a  prudent  program 
in  terms  of  balancing  two  issues:  One,  moving  up  a  deployment  de- 
cision date  to  the  3-year  posture,  but  two,  having  some  flexibility 
in  that  base  to  be  able  to  upgrade  it  over  a  period  of  time.  If  you 
proceeded  with  a  very  quick  Icind  of  development  capability,  it  is 
likely  to  be  much  more  narrow,  much  more  limited,  and  it  would 
be  very  much  more  difficult  to  upgrade  it  to  deal  with  what  would 
be  advancing  over  time. 

Our  real  issue  here  is  that  there  is  a  lot  of  debate  on  this  arcane 
issue  of  national  missile  defense.  Some  real  attention  needs  to  be 
g^ven  to  the  issue  of  what  are  we  defending  against?  What  is  that 
specific  threat  system?  Because  it  is  quite  different  when  dealing 
with  a  very  small,  limited  rogue  nation  threat  than  something  that 
is  deployed  in  a  bigger  way.  The  whole  premise  behind  our  pro- 
gfram  is  that  we  believe  we  have  a  reasonable  foundation  program 
to  be  able  to  proceed  intelligently  for  3  years  to  develop  this  base. 
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But  without  evidence — finer  evidence — of  what  we  are  defending 
agains,  we  are  not  prepared  to  make  that  deployment  decision  to 
make  a  commitment. 

Senator  Robb.  I  think  Senator  Glenn's  questions  about  the  com- 
parison of  cruise  missiles  versus  ICBM's  and  what  have  you  is  just 
a  part  of  that,  and  I  think  it  is  entirely  relevant. 

The  thing  I  am  trying  to  ascertain,  and  I  am  not  opposed,  and 
indeed  I  support  the  position  that  you  have  taken  in  this  instance, 
but  I  am  trying  to  get  some  sense  of  what  our  capabilities  are  ab- 
sent ABM  and  absent  resource  constraint  at  this  point,  and  I  gath- 
er that  in  effect  you  could  move  that  little  dotted  yellow,  at  least 
on  our  charts  here,  the  dotted  arrow  that  reflects  a  decision  to  de- 
ploy back  in  the  3-year  period  somewhat  if  you  had  to,  ending  up 
with,  as  you  describe  it,  a  very  thin  system. 

Dr.  Kaminski.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Robb.  But  as  you  continue  to  push  it  out  you  have  a 
more  robust  capability,  depending  on  how  long  you  wait. 

Dr.  Kaminski.  You  would  take  some  risk.  There  would  be  some 
risk  of  wasting  some  funds,  because  you  would  do  some  things  in 
parallel  and  bet  on  the  outcome  rather  than  doing  some  things  in 
series. 

Senator  Robb.  The  other  half  of  that  question  is  is  the  3  year 
from  decision  to  deploy  to  deployed  and  ready  reasonably  fixed, 
without  regard  to  any  of  the  systems  that  we  might  be  contemplat- 
ing at  the  moment?  In  other  words,  are  we  looking  at  about  a  3- 
year  window  from  whatever  time  the  threat  assessment  tells  us 
that  we  need  to  be  in  place  rather  than  in  development? 

Dr.  Kaminski.  Roughly  speaking,  I  think  yes,  Senator  Robb. 
There  is  room  for  some  variations  here.  I  would  say  that  I  would 
not  tell  you  3  years  hard  and  fast.  There  is  probably  room  for  vari- 
ation of  a  year  or  so  on  either  side  of  that  for  something  more  com- 
plex or  less.  But  not  something  of  major  difference. 

Senator  Robb.  So  the  proposal  you  have,  and  again,  on  the  basis 
of  my  limited  knowledge  of  the  subject  it  seems  to  me  the  most  ra- 
tional way  to  proceed,  is  that  we  will  continue  to  develop  the  tech- 
nology, and  we  are  in  a  position  if  we  either  find  the  silver  bullet 
and  come  up  with  something  that  we  think  really  works  and  we 
want  to  then  address  the  other  questions,  specifically  ABM  and  re- 
sources, which  are,  I  guess,  the  primary  limiting  factors,  that  we 
would  be  in  a  position  to  do  that,  but  absent  finding  that  silver  bul- 
let or  making  some  discovery  that  puts  us  further  down  the  track 
than  we  thought  we  are,  that  we  maintain  the  capability  but  we 
always  have  about  a  3-year  period  from  the  time  we  make  a  deci- 
sion to  deploy  until  the  time  we  are  reasonably  comfortable  with 
whatever  robustness  that  system  gives  us,  is  that  correct? 

Dr.  Kaminski.  That  is  correct.  Senator  Robb.  I  would  want  to 
leave  myself  the  following  maneuvering  room.  You  might  see  a  wit- 
ness from  the  Department  come  forward  in  3  years  and  say  3  years 
is  not  enough  margin,  that  we  need  to  move  a  little  more  forward 
on  this  curve  and  get  us  a  year  or  2  years  away  from  an  ability 
to  deploy.  At  this  time,  as  we  look  at  the  threat  posture  and  where 
we  stand,  we  are  comfortable  with  moving  to  this  3-year  posture. 
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Senator  RoBB.  My  time  has  expired,  but  if  you  had  accelerated 
resources,  would  that  give  you  an  opportunity  to  substantially  re- 
duce that  deployment  window? 

Dr.  Kaminski.  Pouring  more  resources  into  this  would  allow  de- 
ploying more  quickly,  but  I  think  it  would  end  up  somewhat  limit- 
ing the  flexibility  of  tne  system. 

Senator  Robb.  Thank  you.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Smith.  Thank  you,  Senator  Robb. 

Senator  Lieberman. 

Senator  Lieberman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  sorry  that 
I  had  to  go  up  to  another  committee  meeting  for  a  markup. 

Thank  you,  Secretary  Kaminski,  for  your  very  thoughtful  presen- 
tation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  presume  during  the  time,  I  know  from  my  staff, 
that  I  was  out  there  was  some  discussion  of  the  threat  estimates 
here,  and  I  know  this  committee  has  done  so  before,  but  since  this 
is  clearly  going  to  be  a  lively  topic  of  discussion  in  the  committee 
and  the  Congress  this  session,  I  wonder  if  we  might  schedule  some- 
time soon  a  briefing  in  private  for  the  committee  on  the  intelligence 
community's  assessment  here  of  the  potential  threats? 

Senator  Smith.  Certainly.  We  need  one. 

Senator  Lieberman.  I  would  certainly  be  interested  in  that. 

Senator  Smith.  I  agree. 

Senator  Warner.  Would  you  yield?  I  am  going  to  recommend  to 
Chairman  Thurmond  not  only  we  do  that,  but  we  get  a  hearing  on 
the  policymakers — ^however,  this  is  not  Dr.  Kaminski's  field,  but 
the  policymakers  who  are  moving  towards  resurrecting  the  ABM 
treaty  as  affecting  this  country's  aoility  to  design  and  build  our  de- 
fenses against  short-range  systems.  It  is  very  clear  to  this  Senator 
that  certain  upper  tier  systems  are  not  going  to  be  able  to  function 
according  to  the  current  design  if  they  go  through  with  this  current 
objective. 

Look  here,  Primakov — ^you  read  this,  I  guess,  did  you  not — said 
there  would  be  no  ABMTB  without  it,  no  START. 

Senator  Lieberman.  Secretary  Kaminski,  let  me  iust  ask  you 
first  a  point  of  clarification,  maybe  just  for  me.  In  referring  to  the 
Council  of  the  JROC  on  these  matters  it  was  said  that  one  of  the 
motivations,  one  of  the  standards  urged  upon  you,  was  to  consoli- 
date here,  make  some  priority  choices  so  that  other  money  might 
be  freed  up  for  other  urgent  modernization  recapitalization  pro- 
grams. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  did  hear  you  say  at  another  point  that  the 
administration  was  committed  to  spending  the  full  amount  of 
money  that  Congress  gave  for  ballistic  missile  defense  prog^rams. 
Am  I  correct  in  putting  those  together  by  saying  that  you  are  say- 
ing that  in  this  year  and  perhaps  next,  out  certainly  in  this  fiscal 
year,  the  administration  is  spending  all  the  money  authorized  and 
appropriated,  but  over  the  longer  term  of  the  fight,  that  you  are 
making  a  judgment  and  in  a  sense  recommendation  to  us  that  $2 
billion  less  be  put  forward  or  be  used  for  the  THAAD  program? 

Dr.  Kaminski.  That  is  correct,  we  are  making  that  recommenda- 
tion. I  would  just  correct  one  element.  Senator  Lieberman,  which 
is  that  funds  that  were  added  in  1996,  in  some  cases,  we  are  plan- 
ning to. spend  over  2  fiscal  years,  rather  than  make  a  dramatic 
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ramp-up  in  a  commitment  to  a  program.  In  some  cases  we  are 
making  a  more  general  ramp-up. 

Senator  Lieberman.  Let  me  ask  you  a  question,  and  I  suppose 
we  should  not  dwell  on  this  too  long  because  it  realW  goes  to  the 
intelligence  and  threat  estimate,  but  on  the  chart  of  TBM  course 
projections  by  potentially  hostile  countries,  obviously  Russia  is  not 
included  in  tnis  chart. 

Dr.  Kaminski.  They  are  not  included  in  that  chart. 

Senator  Lieberman.  Right,  because  the  numbers  for  the  capacity 
to  deliver  it  over  1500  kilometers  would  be  greater.  I  presume 
China  is  not? 

Dr.  Kaminski.  China  is  not  included  in  that  chart. 

Senator  Lieberman.  So  what  we  are  really — and  obviously,  we 
hope  not,  as  you  indicated  at  the  outset  of  your  statements,  that 
the  distinguishing  factor  in  the  strategic  situation  in  the  world 
today  is  the  change  in  Russia,  and  we  certainly  hope  it  continues 
that  way,  and  obviously  also  there  are  growing  concerns  about 
China.  But  this  chart  really  goes  to  rogue  nations. 

Dr.  Kaminski.  Yes,  sir,  it  does. 

Senator  Lieberman.  North  Korea,  Iran. 

Dr.  Kaminski.  Yes,  that  class  of  country.  There  were  five  coun- 
tries that  were  considered  there. 

Senator  Lieberman.  Right.  OK,  let  me  then  go  to  this  point:  I 
was  quite  interested  in  the  reference  you  made  in  your  testimony 
to  the  allied  participation  in  the  development  of  some  of  these  pro- 
grams, and  I  am  heartened  by  it  because — well,  first  off"  it  makes 
sense.  It  is  certainly  fair  fi-om  our  point  of  view,  because  it  is  not 
only  us,  in  fact  it  is  our  allies,  who  are  in  a  more  immediate,  short- 
er-term danger,  if  I  can  put  it  that  way,  vulnerability,  because  by 
the  accident  of  geography  they  are  obviously,  both  in  Asia  and  Eu- 
rope, closer  to  the  rogue  nations  that  we  are  talking  about,  so  it 
is  fair  and  it  is  in  their  interest.  I  wonder  if  you  could  describe  just 
in  a  little  more  detail  what  the  current  state  of  cooperation  is  with 
the  allies. 

Second,  at  one  point,  in  talking  about  the  future  of  the  program 
you  indicated  that  one  of  the  reasons,  if  I  heard  you  correctly  in 
your  opening  statement,  to — I  do  not  want  to  say  hold  back  a  little 
bit,  but  not  commit  fully,  was  that  there  may  be  a  greater  prospect 
for  further  allied  participation  a  little  further  down  the  road,  so 
why  push  ahead  on  our  own  if  we  can  end  up  doing  it  together  with 
our  allies?  So  if  you  would  give  me  both  that  immediate  and  some- 
what longer-term  view  of  the  potential  for  allied  participation  in 
these  programs. 

Dr.  Kaminski.  Very  good.  Senator  Lieberman.  Let  me  start  with 
the  last  one  first.  I  was  commenting  about  the  Navy  theater-wide 
system,  and  I  indicated  that  one  of  me  considerations  there  for  not 
proceeding  more  rapidly  on  the  program  was  the  fact  that  I 
thought  there  was  an  opportunity  for  allied  participation.  There  are 
allies  who  would  benefit  enormously  from  that  kind  of  capability, 
but  it  was  not  the  driving  consideration.  It  was  really  a  very  small, 
after-the-fact  consideration. 

My  driving  consideration  on  that  decision  had  to  do  with  our  esti- 
mates on  the  development  of  the  threat;  that  is,  we  felt  there  was 
time  yet  before  fielding  that  capability.  They  were  driven  by  the 
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fact  that  I  did  not  see  the  basis  for  the  out-year  funding  once  we 
ramped  up  to  sustain  a  proeram,  and  I  wanted  to  be  sure  we  had 
the  funding  to  sustain  a  stable  program.  They  were  driven  by  one 
more  issue,  as  well,  which  is  that  I  did  not  think  the  technology 
was  mature. 

If  we  were  driven  drastically  by  a  threat,  then  I  would  commit 
to  a  higher  risk  program  to  seize  the  LEAP  vehicle,  integrate  it, 
and  proceed.  I  do  not  believe  that  is  a  sufficiently  robust  response 
for  tne  long  term,  and  not  being  driven  urgently  by  a  threat,  my 
view  is  that  we  ought  to  rationalize,  understand  the  technology 
base  far  better  than  we  do  today,  and  leverage  off  the  investments 
that  we  are  already  planning  to  make  in  our  national  missile  de- 
fense kill  vehicle  program  and  in  our  THAAD  program. 

So  it  was  only  one  consideration.  It  was  not  the  driving  one,  but 
I  believe  there  will  and  should  be  allied  interests,  and  we  can  share 
some  in  the  development  of  the  program. 

Senator  Lieberman.  My  time  is  running  out.  Can  you  give  a  lit- 
tle more  detail  right  now  on  the  status  of  existing  cooperation  with 
our  allies,  France,  Germany,  Italy. 

Dr.  Kaminski.  Yes.  Let  me  do  that. 

Senator  Lieberman.  I  know  we  have  got  the  ARROW  program 
with  Israel  and  so  on. 

Dr.  Kaminski.  Let  me  do  that  next.  There  are  really  three  pro- 
grams that  I  would  highlight  in  international  cooperation.  The  first 
one  is  this  MEADS  program  that  I  described.  Medium  Extended 
Air  Defense  System.  This  is  a  360  degree  highly  mobile  system  to 
be  deployed  with  our  mobile  Army  forces.  It  will  be  capable  against 
cruise  missiles,  as  well  as  theater  ballistic  missiles.  It  is  just  in  the 
initial  phase  right  now. 

We  have  signed  a  statement  of  intent.  The  signing  of  an  MOU 
to  proceed  is  about  a  month  or  so  away,  and  the  participants  in  the 
program,  along  with  the  U.S.,  are  France,  Germany,  and  Italy. 
Upon  signing  the  MOU,  the  commitment  would  be  for  50  percent 
of  the  investment  in  the  program  to  come  from  our  allies  and  50 
percent  from  the  U.S. 

We  have  committed  to  fund  that  program  through  a  program  def- 
inition and  validation  phase,  so  that  we  know  what  the  program 
is.  I  will  tell  you  that  we  do  not  have  funds  in  our  budget  at  this 
point  for  beyond  the  program  definition  and  validation  phase.  We 
have  done  tnat  consciously,  because  what  I  want  to  see  here  is  an 
arrangement  in  which  we  are  not  going  to  be  overwhelmed  by  the 
overhead  of  an  international  program;  that  is,  the  50  percent  of  in- 
vestment benefit  is  great,  but  if  we  end  up  with  an  overhead  for 
the  international  program  that  is  50  percent,  then  this  is  not  going 
to  be  a  good  arrangement  for  us.  Also  I  want  to  leave  some  incen- 
tive for  us  to  structure  a  streamlined  program  that  has  a  smaller 
overhead,  and  if  that  is  demonstrated  to  us  at  the  end  of  the  PDV 
phase,  then  we  are  prepared  to  go  forward. 

Now,  with  respect  to  the  other  two  programs,  we  have  a  coopera- 
tive program  with  the  Israelis  on  the  ARROW  program.  We  will 
have  invested,  if  we  go  through  with  the  5-year  program,  about 
$200  million.  We  have  a  review  milestone  there  at  the  3-year  point. 
That  is  a  program  in  which  the  Israelis  have  made  a  very  substan- 
tial investment.  It  would  create  a  capability  that  is  better  than  the 
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PAC-3  capability  that  we  are  describing  in  terms  of  area  covered, 
but  not  as  good  as  THAAD. 

That  program  is  very  beneficial  to  us  in  that  there  are  many  of 
the  technology  components  in  that  program  that  have  a  similar 
heritage  to  things  in  THAAD,  for  example,  and  so  we  are  benefit- 
ting very  much  from  the  flight  tests  being  conducted  in  Israel,  and 
those  are  feeding  forward  into  our  own  program.  In  fact,  we  have 
the  opportunity  to  make  some  adjustments  in  our  decision  mile- 
stones and  approaches  based  upon  what  we  are  finding  out  there. 

The  third  program  we  will  get  some  benefit  from  working  to- 

f ether  on  is  the  small  technology  program  I  was  describing,  the 
10  million  a  year  investment  in  an  unmanned  air  vehicle  carrying 
a  kinetic  interceptor.  There  are  similar  and,  in  fact,  greater  invest- 
ments being  made  in  that  kind  of  a  program  in  Israel,  and  we  are 
watching  and  benefitting  from  that  progfram,  and  we  expect  to  co- 
operate together  on  that. 

Senator  Lieberman.  Grood,  thank  you.  It  is  very  encouraging. 

Senator  Smith.  Thank  you.  Senator  Lieberman. 

I  guess  we  can  go  another  round  here,  and  then  we  can  call  it 
a  day. 

Dr.  Kaminski,  let  me  again  follow  up  on  what  Senator  Warner 
and  I  were  asking  you  before.  It  just  seems  to  me  that  this  is  very 
straightforward,  and  I  am  not  trying  to  be  difficult  about  it,  but  in 
the  orafl  demarcation  agreement,  it  very  clearly  says,  in  terms  of 
land-based,  sea-based,  and  air-based  interceptor  missiles,  launch- 
ers, radars,  et  cetera,  the  velocity  of  the  interceptor  missile  in  rela- 
tion to  the  Earth's  surface  does  not  exceed  3  kilometers  per  second 
over  any  part  of  its  flight  trajectory.  That  is  stated  very  clearly. 

Is  it  not  true  that  the  Navy  upper  tier  flies  faster  than  3  kilo- 
meters per  second? 

Dr.  Kaminski.  Yes,  we  have  a  system  that  can  fly  at  4.5  kilo- 
meters. 

Senator  Smith.  Then  is  it  not  correct  to  say  that  we  are  restrict- 
ing the  capability  of  our  upper-tier  system  by  forcing  compliance  to 
something  that  is  less  than  what  we  are  capable  of  doing? 

Dr.  Kaminski.  I  would  say,  overall.  Senator  Smith,  probably  the 
most  sweeping  and  important  statement  I  could  make  is  that  we 
will  not  accept  a  demarcation  agreement  that  limits  our  ability  to 
field  an  effective  TMD  system,  a  system  that  is  required  for  us  to 
deal  with  the  emergency  and  emerging  threat.  That  is  our  policy. 
That  is  our  approach. 

Senator  Smith.  Well,  is  it  not  correct  that  if  you  exceed  the  3  kil- 
ometers per  second  you  can  get  better  coverage? 

Dr.  Kaminski.  Yes,  you  can  get  better  coverage  by  moving 

Senator  Smith.  In  the  interceptor,  you  are  going  to  hit  it  higher, 
correct? 

Dr.  Kaminski.  Yes. 

Senator  Smith.  So  how  is  this,  then,  not  restricting  our  capabil- 
ity, by  adhering  to  a  demarcation  agreement  that  says  3  kilometers 
per  second? 

Dr.  Kaminski.  If  we  believe  that  there  is  agreement  that  will  sig- 
nificantly restrict  our  capability,  we  would  not  be  party  to  it. 

Senator  Smith.  Well,  the  administration  offered  it  on  March — 
you  know,  they  are  planning  to  offer  it,  fi'om  what  the  paper  says. 
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I  am  having  trouble  understanding.  I  do  not  mean  to  be  difficult, 
but  it  just  seems  to  me  it  is  pretty  obvious.  I  mean  you  have  got 
Primakov  saying  it.  When  Primakov  says  it,  then  suddenly  this  de- 
marcation agreement  surfaces.  He  point  blank  says,  if  you  do  not — 
no  ABM/TMD  demarcation  agreement,  no  START  II.  So  we  are 
linking — we  are  restricting  the  capability  to  defend  our  forces  in 
the  theater  by  agreeing  to  a — by  proposing  a  demarcation  agree- 
ment tied  to  the  ABM  Treaty. 

Dr.  Kaminski.  Senator  Smith,  I  would  just  go  on  record  as  saying 
I  do  not  believe  we  should  be  party  to  an  arrangement  which  re- 
stricts the  ability  to  defend  our  forces. 

Senator  Smith.  So  if  that  demarcation  agreement  were  proposed, 
you  would  be  opposed  to  it? 

Dr.  Kaminski.  Yes,  I  would  be  opposed  to  an  agreement  which 
restricts  our  ability  to  respond  to  a  real  threat. 

Senator  Smith.  Let  me  just  touch  one  other  thing.  In  Section  234 
of  the  National  Defense  Authorization  Act,  which  the  Congress 
passed  and  the  President  signed,  it  says — there  are  four  items — 
number  one,  the  Patriot  PAC-3  system,  with  the  first  unit 
equipped  during  fiscal  year  1998.  Apparently,  as  I  understand  your 
budget  proposal,  that  is  going  to  be  pushed  back  to  1999.  Is  that 
correct? 

Dr.  Kaminski.  That  is  correct,  sir. 

Senator  Smith.  The  second  one,  the  Navy  lower  tier,  essentially 
stays  the  same  in  1999.  The  THAAD,  the  Theater  High  Altitude 
Area  Defense  system,  is  moving  from  the  year  2000  to  2004,  to 
2006.  Is  that  correct? 

Dr.  Kaminski.  It  will  move  to  2004. 

Senator  Smith,  I  wonder  if  I  might  respond  to  one  item,  though, 
the  PAC-3,  full  unit  equipage.  The  dates  you  gave  are  right.  In  the 
1996  President's  budget,  the  forecasts  were  for  1998,  and  the  pro- 
gram I  am  proposing  to  you  is  1999.  But  what  I  would  say  is  that 
if  I  did  not  add  the  money  to  the  program  in  fiscal  year  1997  that 
I  added,  the  date  would  not  have  been  fiscal  year  1999,  it  might 
well  have  been  fiscal  year  2000. 

The  program  we  had  was  not  a  whole  program.  We  did  not  exe- 
cute on  the  program  as  we  had  intended.  There  was  about  a  10- 
month  delay  in  the  start.  The  slip  that  we  are  talking  about  was 
not  a  result  of  the  review — in  fact,  quite  the  contrary — the  program 
would  have  slipped  further  had  I  not  added  the  funds  to  the  pro- 
gram. The  same  thing  on  the  Navy  lower-tier  system. 

Senator  Smith.  The  last  one,  the  fourth  one,  the  Navy  upper  tier, 
goes  from  2001  to  2006.  The  point  I  am  making  is  we  had — pardon 
my  French — a  hell  of  a  time  to  get  any  language  at  all  on  missile 
defenses  in  this  thing. 

Dr.  Kaminski.  I  understand. 

Senator  Smith.  Finally  we  get  it,  we  get  an  agreement  that  ev- 
erybody I  thought  agreed  to  and  the  administration  agreed  to,  and 
now  we  are  moving  back  fi-om  it,  dramatically  moving  back  from 
these  target  dates.  I  am  not  saying  that — I  mean  you  are  setting 
the  priorities,  and  I  mean  those  are  dramatic — these  are  not  just 
a  couple  of  years — there  is  5  years  on  the  upper  tier,  4  years  at 
least  on  the  THAAD,  and  1  year  on  PAC-3,  and  the  same  on  the 
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Navy  lower  tier.  But  those  final  two,  THAAD  and  Navy  upper  tier, 
are  dramatically  rolling  back  the  position. 

On  your  first  point  I  can  understand  that,  but  still  you  are  basi- 
cally sajdng  that  you  underfunded  what  you  need  to  do.  I  mean 
that  is  it,  in  essence. 

Dr.  Kaminski.  If  I  might  respond.  What  I  did  in  the  review  is  re- 
aflfirm  the  priority  and  focussed  on  these  two  lower-tier  systems. 
We  have  made  every  effort  possible  to  keep  those  on  track.  The 
only  issue  here  is  execution  of  the  program.  So  we  have  made  those 
programs  whole.  The  slip  is  a  fact-of-life  slip.  As  I  said.  Senator 
Smith,  it  would  have  been  a  bigger  adjustment  of  the  program  had 
we  not  added  the  funds. 

On  the  upper-tier  systems,  those  adjustments,  they  are  the  result 
of  the  decisions  I  made.  That  is,  the  recommendations  I  made  did 
postpone  those  systems.  They  would  have  been — for  example,  the 
Navy  theater-wide  system,  as  we  described — I  made  the  conscious 
recommendation  not  to  launch  the  full-borne  program  and  to  pro- 
ceed at  a  faster  pace.  I  take  the  blame  for  that,  but  it  was  a  rec- 
ommendation to  not  move  on  that  schedule  for  the  reasons  I  de- 
scribe. 

Senator  Smith.  I  do  not  know  if  'Tjlame"  is  the  word.  This  is  not 
the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  Republic  that  things  like  this 
have  happened.  But  what  frustrates  me — and  I  will  speak  for  my- 
self, I  think  it  frustrates  others  as  well — is  we  pass  a  law  and  it 
is  being  ignored.  I  mean  it  literally  is  being  ignored.  It  is  just  being 
ignored.  Also  we  are  changing  dates  without  really  adequate  expla- 
nation. 

These  are  areas  of  defense  that  we  all  felt  strongly  about.  As  I 
said,  we  had  a  terrible  time  getting  language,  to  oeg^n  with,  on 
missile  defense.  Now,  I  just  see  us  walking  away  from  it  as  if  it 
was  not  worth  the  paper  it  is  written  on.  That  is  what  bothers  me. 
No  explanation  really.  You  just  come  in  and  you  just  say,  one,  two, 
three,  four,  we  are  just  going  to  push  these  dates  back  as  if  it  is 
just  dates  that  does  not  mean  anything,  when  in  fact  we  are  talk- 
ing about,  in  two  cases — all  cases — the  possibility  of  saving  lives  in 
the  theater  of  our  troops. 

If  there  was  a  problem  with  it  when  we  put  it  in  the  law,  in 
terms  of  date,  maybe  somebody  should  have  said  so.  The  President 
did  not  say  so;  he  agreed  to  it.  Now  we  are  just  coming  back  up 
here  and  ignoring  the  law.  That  is  not  acceptable  to  me,  so  I  am 
going  to  be  trying  to  get  it  back  to  where  we  are  on  the  law. 

Dr.  Kaminski.  Senator  Smith,  if  I  might  respond. 

Senator  Smith.  Yes. 

Dr.  Kaminski.  I  would  say,  with  respect  to  the  spirit  and  intent 
of  the  law,  I  did  everything  possible  to  have  our  two  lower-tier  sys- 
tems comply  with  the  best  effort  of  fielding  those  as  soon  as  we 
could.  I  made  best  efforts  to  do  that,  and  the  program  we  have 
structured,  in  fact,  does  that. 

With  respect  to  the  THAAD  system,  in  the  spirit  of  the  law,  I  did 
everything  possible  to  keep  the  UOES  capability  on  track.  It  is.  It 
has  not  changed.  The  decision  made  was  taking  out  the  out-year 
funding  for  the  full-unit  equipage.  That  is  an  issue  certainly  in 
which  the  Congress  has  time  to  act,  as  you  look  at  our  1997  budg- 
et. 
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We  did  not  comply  with  the  FUE  milestones  there.  I  would  tell 
you  it  was  not  a  matter  of  not  considering  those.  My  charge  here 
was  to  try  to  make  the  best  balance,  tnen  give  the  best  rec- 
ommendation to  the  Secretary.  That  is  what  I  attempted  to  do.  I 
did  not  ignore  the  law.  I  tried  to  take  it  into  consideration.  In  addi- 
tion, I  looked  at  the  funding  adds  to  see  how  best  I  would  rec- 
ommend that  they  be  used. 

Senator  Smith.  Well,  my  time  has  expired,  and  I  do  not  want  to 
belabor  the  point  other  than  to  say  I  think  one  problem  is  you  basi- 
cally have  taken  BMDO  and  put  it  at  a  flat  $2.8  billion  annual  fig- 
ure, and  I  think  that  you  basically  reduced  BMDO  funds  where 
Congress  advocates  the  exact  opposite.  Also  I  think  it  creates  a  con- 
frontation here. 

This  was  passed  in  a  bipartisan  bill.  The  partisan  part  of  it  fell 
by  the  wayside  a  long  time  ago.  This  was  passed  in  a  bipartisan 
way  to  get  the  President's  signature  in  the  first  place — ^not  nec- 
essarily specifically  on  this  issue,  but  on  other  issues  in  general,  as 
you  well  know.  We  have  talked  about  some  others.  I  think  that  this 
is  what  the  frustration  is,  that  suddenly  Congress  advocates  some- 
thing and  the  administration  just  comes  ri^ht  in  with  a  budget  and 
advocates  the  opposite.  That  is  the  frustration  I  feel. 

Senator  Levin. 

Senator  Levin.  You  had  a  chart  up  there  which  shows  the  NMD 
program,  START  I  and  II  implications.  Could  you  get  that  chart  up 
there  again? 

What  is  the  purpose  of  that  chart? 

Dr.  Kaminski.  The  purpose  of  that  chart  was  to  make  two  con- 
trasting points.  One  is  that  in  terms  of  dealing  with  that  threat, 
our  work  in  threat  reduction  through  arms  control  treaties  has  had 
a  big  impact.  It  has  reduced  the  number  of  warheads  that  could  be 
targeted  against  the  United  States  by  a  little  more  than  half  thus 
far.  If  START  II  is  signed,  it  will  reduce  them  by  about  two-thirds. 

Also  I  pointed  out  tne  debate  that  is  going  on  today  with  respect 
to  fielding  an  NMD  system.  The  only  options  that  are  available  in 
the  near  term  is  to  field  a  very  minute  kind  of  capability.  That  is 
the  sort  of  capability  that  would  deal  with  a  few  reentry  vehicles — 
something  maybe  measured  on  the  order  of  10,  maybe  20 — small 
numbers,  very  small  numbers.  Senator  Levin,  in  comparison  with 
the  large  number  of  reductions  that  have  been  made  through  the 
first  principle  I  described. 

Senator  Levin.  Or  to  restate  it,  that  there  is  great  value  to  us 
in  terms  of  threat  reduction  by  START  II  being  ratified  by  the  Rus- 
sians, is  that  correct? 

Dr.  Kaminski.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Levin.  Now,  the  Russians  have  told  us  that  if  we  abro- 
gate the  ABM  Treaty,  that  they  are  not  going  to  ratify  START,  is 
that  correct? 

Dr.  Kaminski.  I  am  not  sure  I  can  confirm  that. 

Senator  Levin.  All  right.  Well,  they  have  told  us  personally  that 
if  we  trash  the  ABM  Treaty,  thev  are  not  going  to  comply  with  the 
START  II  limits,  because  tnen  they  are  going  to  have  to  face  a  to- 
tally different  threat  themselves.  Now,  is  it  useful  to  our  security 
that  they  ratify  START  II? 

Dr.  Kaminski.  Yes,  sir,  it  is. 
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Senator  Levin.  How  useful  to  our  security? 

Dr.  Kaminski.  Very  demonstrably  as  you  can  see  on  that  chart. 

Senator  Levin.  All  right.  Now,  they  have  also,  according  to  an  ar- 
ticle, said  that  unless  there  is  an  agreement  on  the  demarcation  be- 
tween theater  missile  defense  and  strategic  missile  defense  that 
they  are  not  going  to  ratify  START  IL  That  is  what  a  newspaper 
article  tells  us.  We  do  not  know  what  is  going  to  be  proposed  to 
them  for  an  agreement,  except  from  a  newspaper  article. 

But  they  said  they  want  an  agreement.  Everyone  knows  theater 
missile  defense  is  not  covered  by  ABM.  That  is  a  given.  Would  you 
agree  with  that? 

Dr.  Kaminski.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Levin.  But  the  demarcation  line  between  theater  missile 
defense  and  strategic  missile  defense  has  never  been  agreed  to.  So 
there  is  an  effort  made  to  negotiate  on  agreement.  There  is  going 
to  be  a  proposal  which  we  are  going  to  be  briefed  on  apparently 
this  afternoon.  Now,  do  you  know  what  is  in  that  proposal? 

Dr.  Kaminski,  I  know  our  demarcation  agreement  proposal.  If  I 
might  comment 

Senator  Levin.  Does  that  proposal  restrict  the  Navy  upper  tier? 

Dr.  Kaminski.  I  do  not  believe  it  does.  The  proposal,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  is  as  follows.  That  proposed  demarcation  agreement  says 
that  all  TMD  systems  that  have  velocities  below  3  kilometers  per 
second  are,  by  definition,  OK 

Senator  Levin.  OK 

Dr.  Kaminski.  Now,  it  does  not  constrain  things  outside  of  that, 
in  that  the  provisions  would  say  that  higher  velocity  systems  will 
still  have  to  go  back  to  the  National  compliance  decisions  that  they 
do  today. 

Senator  Levin.  All  right.  I  think  that  is  what  has  been  missed 
by  our  acting  chairman,  if  I  can  say  that.  We  do  not  know  what 
is  in  that  proposal  yet.  We  are  all  guessing  as  to  what  is  in  the 
proposal.  But  according  to  what  Secretary  Kaminski  just  said,  he 
believes  the  proposal  is  that  below  a  certain  speed,  you  are  exempt. 
Above  it,  you  are  where  you  are  today,  which  there  is  a  disagree- 
ment over.  It  is  unresolved.  That  is  where  it  is  today. 

Senator  Warner.  What  is  the  disagreement? 

Senator  Levin.  The  disagreement  is  whether — well,  let  me  just 
continue — in  other  words,  the  agreement  according  to  this  specula- 
tion— and  this  is  all  speculation — and  I  am  amazed  to  hear  so 
much  weight  put  on  a  speculative  article,  but  let  us  assume  the  ar- 
ticle is  correct  for  a  moment,  the  proposal  would  be  that  if  you  are 
below  a  certain  speed,  you  are  OK  If  you  are  above  a  certain 
speed,  you  are  not  OK  If  you  are  above  the  certain  speed,  you  are 
where  you  are  at  today.  Which  means  you  have  got  to  then  bring 
this  to  whatever  the 

Senator  Smith.  But  Bell  confirmed  that,  Carl. 

Senator  Levin.  No,  no,  not  from  what  I  understand  as  to  what 
Bell  confirmed.  Now  we  are  going  third-hand.  But  let  me  repeat  it, 
and  I  want  to  see  if  Secretary  Kaminski  agrees  with  this.  That 
what  you  just  said  is  if  you  are  below  a  certain  speed,  you  are  ex- 
empt. If  you  are  above  that  speed,  you  are  exactly  where  we  are 
today.  We  are  going  to  proceed  with  it,  and  we  are  going  to  make 
our  argument  to  the  Commission.  Is  that  correct? 
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Dr.  Kaminski.  That  is  what  I  said.  That  is  my  understanding, 

sir. 

Senator  Levin.  But  we  are  going  to  proceed  with  it;  is  that  cor- 
rect? 

Dr.  Kaminski.  That  is  my  understanding,  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Levin.  OK  Now,  when  the  chairman  suggests  that 
somehow  or  other  that  that  upper-tier  Navy  system  is  in  violation 
of  our  own  proposal,  then  he  is  inaccurate.  Because  it  is  not  in  vio- 
lation of  the  proposal  as  you  have  just  described  it.  Is  that  correct? 

Dr.  Kaminski.  I  do  not  believe  it  would  limit  our  proposal,  and 
I  stand  by  our  earlier  statement  about  not  limiting  the  effective  de- 
fense. I  would  recommend  the  very  briefing  that  you  are  describing 
with  our  policy  people  to  describe  where  we  are.  It  is  not  my  field 
of  expertise.  But  my  understanding  is  just  as  Senator  Levin  de- 
scribed. That  is,  that  there  is  a  free  zone  below  3  kilometers  per 
second.  We  are  now  out  of  the  process.  That  is  clear,  open  territory. 
Above  3  kilometers  per  second,  we  are  back  to  the  same  issues  that 
we  face  today  in  terms  of  a  national  compliance  determination. 

Senator  Levin.  We  have  to  bring  that  particular  system  and 
argue  its  merits  in  front  of  the  Joint  Commission? 

Dr.  Kaminski.  That  is  correct. 

Senator  Levin.  That  is  exactly  what  we  are  doing  today? 

Dr.  Kaminski.  That  is  correct. 

Senator  Levin.  We  are  not  going  to  be  constrained  in  this  upper- 
tier  system,  even  though  it  is  faster  than  3  kilometers,  is  that  cor- 
rect? 

Dr.  Kaminski.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Levin.  OK.  I  would  urge  my  colleagues  that  we  then 
wait  for  the  briefing  before  we  jump  to  a  conclusion  that  that 
upper-tier  system  violates  our  own  proposal.  We  have  been  assured 
here  by  Secretary  Kaminski  this  morning  that  it  does  not  violate 
our  own  proposal.  Also  I  would  hope  that  all  of  our  colleagues 
would  await  that  briefing  before  we  reach  any  conclusion  to  the 
contrary  of  what  our  witness  has  told  us  here  today. 

Senator  Smith.  I  would  just  say,  and  I  certainly  respect  that. 
Senator  Levin,  but  I  would  also  say  that  we  have  been  routinely 
briefed  on  this  stuff  for  months  by  Mr.  Bell  and  others,  and  I  have 
been  told  that  essentially  the  article  is  correct  in  terms  of  what  the 
demarcation  agreement  is.  Well,  we  will  find  out. 

Senator  Levin.  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  then,  if  I  could  respond  to 
that.  There  is  a  statement  in  this  article  that  everything  beyond  3 
kilometers  is,  by  definition,  non-compliant.  I  have  been  assured 
that  is  not  true.  OK? 

Now.  I  have  been  assured  that  is  not  true  bv  someone  who  has 
also  talked  to  Mr.  Bell.  I  am  going  to  repeat  it,  because  if  it  is  true, 
then  we  have  got  a  problem  and  we  might  as  well  face  it.  But  I 
have  been  assured  it  is  not  true.  The  statement  that  the  chairman 
put  so  much  emphasis  on,  that  everything  beyond  3  kilometers  is, 
by  definition,  non-compliant  is  not  true. 

Now,  if  that  is  true,  I  am  going  to  stand  corrected.  I  am  going 
to  be  correcting  my  own  statement  this  afternoon  and  saying,  No, 
wait  a  minute,  I  have  just  been  to  that  briefing,  and  I  was  wrong 
this  morning.  Then  I  am  going  to  come  back  here  next  hearing  and 
I  am  going  to  say,  No,  no,  I  was  wrong  on  that. 
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But  I  just  want  to  tell  the  chair  and  my  colleagues  here  that  that 
statement  that  above  3  kilometers  is  non-compliant  is  inaccurate 
and  it  is  the  basis  of  the  chairman's  understandable  suggestion 
that  the  upper  tier,  therefore,  is  non-compliant. 

Secretary  Kaminski  is  looking  right  at  us  and  saying  that  our 
upper-tier  system  is  not  in  violation  of  our  own  proposal.  Therefore, 
I  would  suggest  that  until  we  hear  from  Mr.  Bell  to  the  contrary, 
that  we  not  jump  to  any  contrary  conclusion. 

I  will  leave  it  at  that. 

Senator  Warner.  Let  me  pick  up  on  my  time,  if  I  may. 

Senator  Smith.  Senator  Warner. 

Senator  Warner.  I  was  impressed  with  that  argument.  It  is  the 
strongest  argument  any  senator  has  given  thus  far  to  require  the 
Senate  to  give  advice  and  consent  to  finy  demarcation  agreement 
that  might  be  drawn  up.  I  applaud  you.  That  is  why  we  need  the 
advice  and  consent  for  such  agreements. 

Senator  Levin.  Then  I  hope  we  will  withhold  judgment  until  we 
get  the  briefing,  too. 

Senator  Warner.  Now,  Doctor,  I  am  sorry  we  get  a  little  exer- 
cised. You  are  a  good  scientist,  an  engineer,  and  we  are  fortunate 
as  a  Nation  that  you  are  devoting  your  talents  to  this  very,  very 
important  subject.  I  am  going  to  put  aside  the  ABM  arguments.  We 
will  discuss  that  in  a  different  forum  on  a  different  day.  But  I  just 
want  to  ask  one  other  question  on  this  very  controversial  issue. 
You  said  that  the  Navy  upper  tier  is  being  designed  to  4.5  kilo- 
meters, correct? 

Dr.  Kaminski.  There  are  some  options  which  would  provide  that 
capability.  We  really  have  not  settled  on  a  final  system. 

Senator  Warner.  Can  it  be  redesigned  to  go  back  down  to  the 
3  kilometers? 

Dr.  Kaminski.  We  just  have  not  picked  the  final  range. 

Senator  Warner.  OK,  But  the  system  is  flexible  and  can  go  ei- 
ther way? 

Dr.  Kaminski.  It  is  flexible. 

Senator  Warner,  Just  from  a  scientific  standpoint,  is  a  4.5  sys- 
tem more  effective  in  defense  than  a  3  kilometer? 

Dr.  Kaminski.  The  answer  depends.  If  all  the  other  capabilities 
were  held  constant — that  is  the  same  seeker,  same  mass,  all  other 
things  were  equal — then  yes,  a  4.5  kilometer  system  would  be  more 
effective.  But  if  you  are  asking  the  question  about  making  the  over- 
all trades 

Senator  Warner.  Overall  what? 

Dr.  Kaminski.  Making  the  overall  system  trades,  that  is,  seeing 
what  fits,  looking  at  the  cost  and  looking  at  the  performance,  I  can- 
not give  you  a  blanket  answer  and  say  that  the  4.5  kilometer  per 
second  system  would  be  more  effective,  because  it  might  have  to 
have  a  less-effective  seeker. 

Senator  Warner.  I  think  the  Senator  from  Michigan  is  concur- 
ring in  the  advice  and  consent  up  here,  and  I  appreciate  that.  Sen- 
ator. Would  you  kindly  state  that  for  the  record  at  your  earliest  op- 
portunity? 

Senator  Levin.  OK. 

Senator  Warner.  Where  is  the  cameraman  when  we  need  him? 

Dr.  Kaminski.  Senator  Warner, 
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Senator  Warner.  Yes. 

Dr.  Kaminski.  Another  factor  I  would  add  is  that  one  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  Navy  theater- wide  system,  something  that  makes 
it  attractive  for  me  to  want  to  do  this  right,  is  this  system  has  a 
capabiHty  that  our  other  systems  do  not  have,  the  capabiHty  for  as- 
cent-phase intercept. 

Senator  Warner.  I  agree  with  you  on  that. 

Dr.  Kaminski.  Also,  in  that  regime,  that  is  where  more  velocity 
is  more  important. 

Senator  Warner.  OK.  Well,  then,  that  leads  me  to  the  next  ques- 
tion. Your  review,  which  we  have  been  discussing  today,  rec- 
ommends that  the  Navy  upper-tier  system  become  a  technology 
demonstrator  rather  than  an  acquisition  program,  correct? 

Dr.  Kaminski.  Not  correct,  sir.  What  I  nave  decided  to  do  is 
launch  in  parallel.  I  could  have  strung  this  out  to  do  a  technology 
demonstration  program,  then  follow  that  with  a  concept  develop- 
ment, then  milestone  II.  What  I  did  was  start  two  things  in  par- 
allel. We  are  starting  this  as  an  acquisition  program,  but  it  is  at 
a  low  level.  It  is  in  parallel,  concept  development,  concept  defini- 
tion, and  tech  demo. 

Senator  Warner.  All  right.  You  are  correcting  a  misperception 
that  we  have  received  up  here. 

Dr.  Kaminski.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Warner.  Putting  it  in  parallel. 

Dr.  Kaminski.  But  it  is  a  matter  of  degree.  I  am  not  starting  it 
at  the  level  that  it  would  be  at  if  I  applied  all  $200  million  to  be 
spent. 

Senator  Warner.  But  it  is  not  a  core  program?  I  mean  these  are 
terms  which  the  outside  world  have  difficulty  understanding,  but 
core  means  we  mean  business  in  this  country  and  we  are  going  to 
do  it.  So,  this  program  has  not  met  that  criteria  yet? 

Dr.  Kaminski.  It  has  not  yet,  sir,  that  is  correct. 

Senator  Warner.  That  is  one  of  the  things  that  troubles  me. 

Let  us  go  back  to  your  review,  once  again.  You  cut  $2  billion 
from  the  FYDP  for  the  THAAD  program. 

Dr.  Kaminski.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Warner.  It  is  my  understanding  that  about  half  of  this 
reduction  was  made  possible  by  a  restructuring  of  the  program 
along  the  lines  advocated  in  the  1996  conference  report.  However, 
the  additional  $1  billion  reduction  will  result  in  a  significant  slip 
in  the  deployment  of  THAAD  from  an  IOC  of  2000  to  an  IOC  of 
2004  to  2006.  Since  THAAD  will  be  ready  for  production  in  1998 
or  1999,  why  would  you  recommend  that  the  production  schedule 
for  this  promising  system  be  delayed  by  several  ^ears? 

Dr.  Kaminski.  Senator  Warner,  I  took  this  in  two  pieces.  One, 
the  capability  to  do  a  very  thin  deployment,  40  missiles,  our  UOES, 
we  have  kept  that  on  track. 

The  decision  to  not  proceed  with  the  full  deployment  is  a  com- 
bination that  is  based  on  looking  at  the  threat  and  seeing  how 
much  we  are  being  pushed  to  put  this  in  production,  and  the  issue 
of  priority  of  resources.  Where  are  the  resources  best  spent?  Our 
judgment  was  we  had  other  priorities.  That  is  the  interaction  I  had 
with  the  JROC,  to  see  where  best  to  apply  the  funds.  We  did  not 
apply  the  funds,  then,  to  move  into  production  in  the  most  robust 
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way.  So,  in  fact,  the  program  is  being  held  back  for  funding. 
Whereas  I  describe  the  two  lower-tier  systems  as  not  fund-limited, 
the  THAAD  program  is  fund-limited  in  its  deployment. 

Senator  Warner.  Yes,  we  know  that.  We  regret  that. 

Doctor,  thank  you  very  much.  I  think  in  the  areas  in  which  you 
are  an  expert,  you  have  been  at  least  forthcoming  and  very  candid 
with  us. 

Dr.  Kaminski.  Thank  you.  Senator  Warner. 

Senator  Warner.  I  hope  that  continues  to  prevail  in  your  service 
to  the  country.  Because,  after  all,  it  is  not  politics,  it  really  is  sim- 
ply I  just  cannot  think  of  a  situation  more  deplorable  than  our 
troops  being  forward-deployed  again  and  suffering  the  same  sort  of 
damage  they  did  in  the  Gulf  War  as  a  consequence  of  these  weap- 
ons. 

Dr.  Kaminski.  We  are  in  complete  agreement.  Senator  Warner, 

Senator  WARl>fER.  All  right.  Thank  you. 

Senator  Smith.  Thank  you  very  much.  Dr.  Kaminski,  for  being 
here  this  morning.  It  is  an  interesting  exchange  of  ideas,  and  we 
appreciate  your  being  here. 

Dr.  Kaminski.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Smith.  The  meeting  is  adjourned. 

[Questions  for  the  record  with  answers  supplied  follow:] 

Question  Submitted  by  Senator  William  S.  Cohen 
naval  tmd  platform 

Senator  COHEN.  Dr.  Kaminski,  I  and  other  members  of  this  committee  have  been 
encouraged  by  the  elTorts  of  Navy  Assistant  Secretary  for  Research,  Development 
and  Acquisition  John  Douglass  to  introduce  more  stability  and  gain  greater  cost  efli- 
ciency  in  the  DDG  51  AEajIS  destroyer  program,  which  is  a  platform  for  both  the 
sea-based  Area  TMD  (lower  tier)  and  Theater-Wide  (upper  tier)  programs. 

Secretary  Douglass  has  recently  discussed  plans  for  following  the  six-ship  fiscal 
year  1996^7  destroyer  buy  with  a  twelve-ship  destroyer  buy  over  4  years,  with  an 
equal  number  of  ships  contracted  with  each  shipyard  in  the  destroyer  program. 

Given  the  importance  DOD  places  on  the  DDG  program  for  both  naval  warfare 
and  theater  missile  defense,  and  given  the  excellent  performance  of  the  Navy  and 
industry  in  the  program  to  date,  do  you  think  the  procurement  approach  by  Assist- 
ant Secretary  Douglass  achieves  important  objectives  and  is  worthy  of  congressional 
support? 

Dr.  Kaminski.  We  are  currently  investigating  the  best  acquisition  strategy  for  this 
critical  shipbuilding  program  which  will  attempt  to  balance  the  needs  of  the  Navy 
and  industry.  For  fiscal  years  1996  and  1997,  the  Navy  will  procure  six  ships,  equal- 

K  dividing  construction  between  Bath  Iron  Worics  and  Ingalls  Shipbuilding.  John 
Quglass,  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy  for  Research,  Development  and  Ac- 
quisition, is  a^ressively  exploring  the  longer  term  alternatives  but  aue  to  the  com- 
plexity of  the  issue,  has  not  made  a  final  recommendation  to  me.  This  is  not  due 
to  a  lack  of  effort  but  rather  a  rigorous  attempt  to  evaluate  appropriate  alternatives. 
You  can  expect  a  final  response  by  May  31,  1996. 


Questions  Submitted  by  Senator  John  Glenn 

C-802 

Senator  Glenn.  Mr.  Secretary,  you  have  testified  at  this  hearing  that  you  are  con- 
cerned about  the  conversion  of  existing  anti-ship  missiles  to  deliver  weapons  of  mass 
destruction: 

(a)  Are  the  C-802  anti-ship  cruise  missiles  that  China  recently  transferred 
to  Iran  convertible  to  deliver  a  small  nuclear  weapon  or  other  weapon  of 
mass  destruction? 

(b)  Would  you  regard  further  exports  of  such  missiles  to  the  Middle  East, 
South  Asia,  East  Asia,  or  to  other  regions  as  destabilizing  to  those  regions? 
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Dr.  KamiNSKI.  We  do  not  believe  that  Iran  currently  has  the  capability  to  develop 
and  field  a  nuclear  weapon  small  enough  to  be  fitted  onto  a  C-802  anti-ship  cruise 
missile.  Nonetheless,  there  is  such  potential  for  other  weapons  of  mass  destruction, 
i.e.,  chemical  and  biological.  Export  of  these  missiles  to  other  regions  of  concern  will 
have  the  potential  for  destabilizing  those  regions. 

REDUCING  MISSILE  PROLIFERATION  THREAT 

Senator  GLENN.  What  specifically  is  our  country  doing  to  reduce  the  missile  pro- 
liferation threat  at  its  source,  i.e.,  by  capping  or  rolling  back  the  missile  programs 
that  mi^t  conceivably  pose  long-term  capabilities  for  use  against  the  United 
States? 

Dr.  Kaminski.  The  United  States  carefully  controls  exports  which  could  contribute 
to  unmanned  delivery  systems  for  weapons  of  mass  destruction  and  exercises  re- 
straint in  considering  all  proposed  transfers  to  ensure  they  are  consistent  with  the 
Guidelines  of  the  Missile  Tecnnology  Control  Regime  (MTCR).  MTCR  Partners  con- 
tinue to  share  information  about  proliferation  problems  with  each  other  and  with 
other  possible  supplier,  consumer,  and  transshipment  states.  Partners,  with  the 
USG  in  the  lead,  emphasize  the  need  for  implementing  effective  export  control  sys- 
tems. This  cooperation  has  resulted  in  the  interdiction  of  missile-related  materials 
intended  for  use  in  missile  programs  of  concern. 

The  most  important  element  of  our  efforts  to  reduce  the  missile  proliferation 
threat  is  the  MTCR.  The  United  States  worked  unilaterally  and  in  coordination  with 
its  MTCR  Partners  in  multilateral  efforts  to  combat  missile  proliferation  by  non- 
members,  to  encourage  non-members  and  to  export  responsibly  and  adhere  to  the 
MTCR  Guidelines.  For  example.  South  Korea  has  unilaterally  adhered  to  the  MTCR 
Guidelines  and  established  laws  and  regulations  that  permit  it  to  control  exports  of 
missile-related  equipment  and  technology  consistent  with  MTCR  standards. 

In  April  1996,  we  held  the  first  of  what  we  hope  will  be  a  series  of  talks  with 
North  Korea  to  explain  U.S.  and  MTCR  missile  nonproliferation  goals  and  objec- 
tives. We  also  have  maintained  a  dialogue  with  Ukraine  en  non-proliferation  issues 
and  MTCR  membership,  and  have  attempted  to  re-engage  China  on  missile  non- 
proliferation. 

Since  the  October  1995  MTCR  Plenary  Meeting  in  Bonn,  the  United  States  has 
worked  closely  with  the  other  27  MTCR  Partners  to  implement  the  Regime's  deci- 
sion to  increase  its  efibrts  to  deal  more  effectively  with  missile-related  aspects  of  re- 
gional tensions,  improve  information  sharing  and  strengthen  Partner  cooperation  in 
impeding  transfers  of  potential  missile  proRferation  concern,  and  address  the  pro- 
liferation risks  posed  by  transshipment.  In  particular,  the  United  States  is  taking 
the  lead  in  organizing  an  MTCR-sponsored  seminar  on  transshipment  issues,  where 
MTCR  Partners  with  experience  in  applying  MTCR  controls  in  Dusy  ports  can  work 
with  key  non-Partner  transshippers  to  consider  ways  to  reduce  the  proliferation  risk 
posed  by  transshipment  without  disrupting  legitimate  trade.  We  have  offered  to  host 
the  seminar  in  Washington,  DC,  on  15—17  July  1996,  and  to  take  responsibility  for 
substantive  planning  as  well. 

The  United  States  also  is  leading  preparations  for  the  MTCR's  Reinforced  Point 
of  Contact  (POC)  Meeting  on  Regional  issues,  which  will  be  held  in  Paris,  13-14 
June  1996.  As  agreed  at  the  Bonn  Plenary,  the  MTCR  Partners  will  use  this  meet- 
ing to  undertake  an  in-depth  discussion  of  regional  missile  proliferation  concerns, 
particularly  those  posed  by  Iran,  Iraq,  India,  and  Pakistan,,  and  to  develop  action 
plans  to  address  the  specific  concerns  raised  by  each  of  these  countries. 

PEACEFUL  SPACE  LAUNCH  CAPABILITIES 

Senator  GLENN.  To  what  extent  will  the  acquisition  by  additional  countries  of 
peaceful  space  launch  capabilities  aggravate  the  missile  proliferation  threat?  To  the 
extent  there  is  such  a  threat,  what  are  we  doing  to  slow,  nalt,  or  reverse  the  growth 
of  this  threat? 

Dr.  Kaminski.  The  United  States  will  continue  to  oppose  missile  programs  of  pro- 
liferation concern,  and  will  exercise  particular  restraint  in  missile-related  coopera- 
tion. Because  these  systems  and  technologies  can  be  applied  or  adapted  to  military 
uses,  we  will  continue  to  retain  a  strong  presumption  of  denial  against  exports  to 
any  country  of  complete  space-launch  vehicles  or  major  components. 

The  United  States  will  not  support  the  development  or  acquisition  of  space-launch 
vehicles  in  countries  outside  the  MTCR. 

For  MTCR  member  countries,  we  will  not  encourage  new  space  launch  vehicle 
programs,  which  raise  questions  on  both  nonproliferation  and  economic  viability 
grounds.  The  United  States  will,  however,  consider  exports  of  MTCR-controUed 
items  to  MTCR  member  countries  for  peacefiil  space  launch  programs  on  a  case-by- 
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case  basis.  We  will  review  whether  additional  constraints  or  safeguards  could  reduce 
the  risk  of  misuse  of  space  launch  technology.  We  will  seek  adoption  by  all  MTCR 
partners  of  policies  as  vigilant  as  our  own. 

REMOTE  PILOTED  VEHICLES  AND  WEAPONS  OF  MASS  DESTRUCTION 

Senator  GLENN.  Do  remote  piloted  vehicles  (RPVs)  armed  with  weapmns  of  mass 
destruction  (WMD)  constitute  a  serious  that  to  the  United  States,  U.S.  forces  de- 
ployed abroad,  or  US  allies  over  the  next  decade? 

Dr.  Kaminski.  The  growing  availability  of  tactical  aerodynamic  missile  systems 
represents  a  source  of  concern  for  the  United  States,  particularly  in  regions  of  the 
world  where  U.S.,  Allied  or  coalition  forces  may  be  deployed  to  protect  U.S.  inter- 
ests. Cruise  missile  systems,  especially  those  with  longer-ranges,  sophisticated  pene- 
tration and  guidance  systems  with  much  greater  accuracy,  present  a  grave  risk. 
Shorter  range  missile  systems,  such  as  anti-ship  missiles,  filso  present  worrisome 
risks  because  these  missiles  can — and  have — been  used  in  a  land  attack  mode.  At 
the  same  time,  the  United  States  is  very  concerned  about  the  potential  for  non- 
weaponized  and  relatively  unsophisticated  remotely  piloted  vehicles  that  are  de- 
signed primarily  for  commercial  or  non-lethal  military  applications  to  be  converted 
for  weapons  delivery.  Especially  troubling  is  the  fact  that  these  missiles  could  be 
adapted  readily  for  effective  line  delivery  of  chemical  and  biological  agents.  Because 
aerodynamic  missiles  are  less  expensive  to  produce  or  purchase  than  ballistic  mis- 
siles— and  may  be  launched  from  aircraft  and  ships  more  readily — they  offer  an  at- 
tractive alternative  to  b.illistic  missiles  for  proliferants  pursuing  WMD  capabilities. 
They  would  enable  a  proliferant  to  spread  a  lethal  dose  of  chemical  or  biological 
weapons  over  an  area  some  ten  times  that  of  ballistic  missiles  carrying  equal  pay- 
loads.  WhUe  we  have  no  direct  evidence  today  that  nations  are  pursuing  RPVs  for 
this  purpose,  the  growing  avaUabUity  of  key  technologies — including  radar  absorp- 
tive materials,  conmiercially  available  spray  tanks,  and  global  positioning  naviga- 
tional hardware — has  led  the  Department  to  place  increased  emphasis  on  countering 
potential  threats  posed  by  WMD  delivered  by  aerodynamic  means,  both  through  ex- 
port controls  and  well  as  military  countermeasures  and  active  defenses. 

THREATS  OTHER  THAN  BALUSTIC  MISSILES 

Senator  Glenn.  In  light  of  funds  the  United  States  is  now  allocating  to  programs 
to  defends  the  U.S.  against  ballistic  missile  threats  that  administration  witnesses 
have  repeatedly  testified  will  not  materialize  for  at  least  a  decade,  if  not  longer,  are 
you  satisfied  that  the  Department  is  giving  adequate  attention  to  present  day 
threats,  that  are  posed  by  cruise  missiles,  RPVs,  and  WMD  delivery  systems  other 
than  ballistic  missiles? 

Dr.  Kaminski.  Growing  concerns  about  WMD  delivered  by  aerodynamic  missile 
systems  have  led  the  Department  to  place  increased  policy  and  programmatic  em- 
phasis on  countering  delivery  systems  other  than  ballistic  missiles. 

The  Department  has  a  number  of  initiatives  specifically  designed  to  improve  the 
ability  of  U.S.  forces  to  detect  and  defeat  aerodynamic  cruise  missiles  in  theater  or 
launched  against  the  United  States.  These  initiatives  include  advanced  technology 
sensors  to  detect  low-observable  cruise  missiles;  upgrades  to  existing  airborne  plat- 
forms to  improve  the  horizon  detection  capability  against  aerodynamic  missiles;  an 
Advanced  Concept  Technology  Demonstration  (ACTD)  of  a  new  aerostat  sensor  plat- 
form; and  upgrades  to  existing  missile  interceptor  systems.  In  addition,  many  thea- 
ter missile  defense  sensors,  BM/C3,  and  weapons  have  an  effective  capability  to 
counter  the  growing  land-attack  cruise  missile  threat.  In  particular,  the  lower-tier 
PAC-3,  Navy  Area  Defense,  and  MEADS  systems  operate  in  the  same  battlespace 
and  will  have  the  capability  against  the  aerodyntmiic  missile  threat. 

Finally,  we  are  working  to  ensure  that  U.S.  intelligence  resources  adequately 
track  activities  and  trends  that  may  point  to  the  weaponization  of  RPVs  and  related 
systems  for  WMD  delivery  by  countries  of  key  concern.  Finally,  we  have  agreed  with 
our  NATO  Allies  that  Alliance  air  defense  systems,  theater  missile  defenses,  as  well 
as  military  doctrine  and  planning,  must  all  take  into  account  the  potential  for  WMD 
delivery  by  other  than  ballistic  means. 

[Whereupon,  at  11:44  a.m.,  the  hearing  was  adjourned.] 
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OPENING  STATEMENT  OF  SENATOR  STROM  THURMOND, 

CHAIRMAN 

Chairman  Thurmond.  The  committee  will  come  to  order.  The 
committee  on  Armed  Services  meets  this  morning  to  receive  testi- 
mony from  the  Secretary  of  the  Navv,  the  Honorable  John  Dalton; 
the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  Admiral  Boorda;  and  the  Com- 
mandant of  the  Marine  Corps,  General  Krulak,  on  the  administra- 
tion's fiscal  year  1997  defense  budget  request  for  the  Department 
of  the  Navy. 

Gentlemen,  it  is  always  good  to  see  you.  I  would  like  to  extend 
a  particular  welcome  to  General  Krulak,  who  will  be  appearing  for 
the  first  time  in  his  present  assignment  as  Commandant. 

We  are  looking  forward  to  hearing  from  all  of  you  on  the  fiscal 
year  1997  defense  request  and  on  the  posture  of  our  Nation's  naval 
forces. 

Our  naval  forces  have  been  actively  engaged  worldwide  during 
the  past  year,  which  is  in  keeping  with  their  expeditionary  nature. 
Operational  requirements,  in  conjunction  with  falling  force  levels, 
have  kept  the  fleet  at  sea  at  operating  tempos  that  frequently  ex- 
ceed those  of  the  Cold  War. 

I  will  be  interested  to  hear  your  plans  to  confront  these  chal- 
lenges and  your  opinions  on  the  appropriate  force  structure  mix  for 
naval  forces  in  our  evolving  post-Cold  War  environment. 

As  I  stated  at  last  week's  Department  of  Defense  posture  hear- 
ing, I  am  quite  concerned  about  Secretary  Perry's  decision  to  delay 
deployment  of  both  national  and  theater  area  missile  defenses,  spe- 
cifically, in  your  department's  case,  of  the  Navy's  Upper  Tier  Sys- 
tem. 

I  am  looking  forward  to  hearin|f  your  views  on  this  subject.  It 
will  be  helpful  for  us  to  gain  additional  insights  from  you  on  the 
question  of  prudent  technical  risk  associated  with  his  decision. 

Also,  as  I  pointed  out  last  week,  I  am  very  concerned  about  the 
level  of  modernization  funding  included  in  this  year's  budget.  For 
several  years,  optimistic  predictions  for  a  turnaround  have  been 
violated  and  procurement  continues  to  decline. 

Naval  forces  are  particularly  sensitive  to  consistent  levels  of  pro- 
curement funding  because  of  the  very  large  capital  investment 
needed  to  build  and  maintain  the  fleet's  force  structure. 

Last  year,  I  remarked  on  the  sharp  year-to-year  reductions,  on 
the  order  of  30  percent  to  40  percent,  in  the  number  of  ships  and 
aircraft  that  the  Department  of  the  Navy  planned  to  buy  in  succes- 
sive future  years  defense  programs.  While  I  am  encouraged  that 
this  year's  out-year  program  remains  relatively  consistent  with  last 
year  s,  the  number  of  ships  and  aircraft  that  are  planned  for  pro- 
curement between  now  and  the  year  2001  are  clearly  inadequate 
to  maintain  the  steady  state  force  level  objectives  established  by 
the  Bottom  Up  Review. 

For  example,  buying  ships  at  the  rate  of  six  or  seven  a  year  will 
simply  not  sustain  a  fleet  size  of  346  ships,  particularly  when  many 
of  the  ships  in  the  Six  Year  Plan  are  conversions  that  will  not  have 
the  remaining  service  life  of  a  new  ship. 

My  reservations  become  particularly  acute  when  I  consider  that 
these  future  years  plans  have  been  made  under  optimistic  assump- 
tions of  no  reductions  in  defense  spending,  low  inflation,  positive 
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BRA.C  savings  and  increased  economies  as  a  consequence  of  acqui- 
sition reform. 

If  these  assumptions  are  not  realized,  and  many  question  that 
they  will  be,  the  Department  of  the  Navy's  Future  Years  Defense 
Program,  insufficient  at  present  to  maintain  the  fleet's  force  struc- 
ture, may  well  prove  to  be  wildly  optimistic. 

There  also  remains  a  question,  which  we  have  not  looked  at  in 
great  detail,  of  how  much  it  would  cost  to  sustain  a  Bottom  Up  Re- 
view force  structure  for  the  Navy. 

General  Shalikashvili  indicated  that  adequate  procurement  for 
all  the  military  services  would  require  annual  funding  of  $60  bil- 
lion. I  repeat,  $60  billion.  I  would  like  vour  insights  on  what  por- 
tion of  that  $60  billion  would  be  needed  by  the  Department  of  the 
Navy  to  maintain  the  naval  force  structure  proposed  by  the  Bottom 
Up  Keview. 

I  want  to  thank  you  for  coming  today  to  report  to  the  committee 
on  the  Department  of  the  Navy's  fiscal  year  1997  budget  request. 

I  know  that  we  are  united  in  a  desire  to  maintain  trained  and 
capable  naval  forces  that  are  ready  to  meet  all  challenges  to  our 
national  security.  We  very  much  look  forward  to  hearing  from  you 
and  working  with  you  to  achieve  this  goal.  Senator  Nunn. 

STATEMENT  OF  SENATOR  SAM  NUNN 

Senator  NUNN.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  In  light  of  the  time, 
I  will  iust  waive  my  opening  statement  this  morning  and  submit 
it  for  the  record. 

I  think  this  is  General  Krulak's  first  hearing  before  the  commit- 
tee in  his  present  position,  and  we  welcome  him.  We  are  delighted 
to  have  him  here  in  that  position,  and  also  welcome  the  Secretary, 
of  course,  and  Admiral  Boorda.  We  look  forward  to  your  testimony. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Senator  Nunn  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  by  Senator  Sam  Nunn 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  join  you  in  welcoming  our  witnesses 
this  morning.  This  will  be  the  first  appearance  at  a  posture  hearmg  for  General 
Krulak,  although  his  is  a  very  familiar  face  to  the  Committee  from  his  many  years 
of  faithful  service  before  becoming  Commandant. 

Mr.  Chairman,  today's  hearing  besrins  this  year's  series  of  hearings  with  the  Serv- 
ice Secretaries  and  Service  Chiefs.  These  are  the  individuals  the  Conmiittee  looks 
to  for  organizing,  training,  and  equipping  the  force,  but  also  providing  the  proper 
balance  between  funding  for  today's  readiness  and  funding  for  modernization  pro- 
grams to  support  tomorrow's  readiness. 

Change  faces  the  naval  services  led  by  our  witnesses  today.  You  are  dealing  with, 
supporting,  or  preparing  to  support  new  and  ongoing  missions  at  a  time  of  fewer 
forces  and  less  resources.  The  Navy  Department  is  providing  forces  that  are  actively 
engaged  around  the  world.  In  addition  to  supporting  US  missions,  the  Navy/Marine 
Corps  team  is  operating  in  support  of  UN  or  NATO  missions.  For  example,  we  are 
supporting  IFOR  operations  in  Bosnia,  and  we  are  continuing  to  participate  in  a  co- 
alition to  enforce  sanctions  against  Iraq.  Within  the  past  few  days,  adaitional  U.S. 
Naw  vessels  have  been  ordered  to  observe  the  situation  where  the  People's  Republic 
of  China  is  conducting  missile  testing  near  Taiwan,  "niis  situation  in  Northeastern 
Asia  is  definitely  one  of  great  concern.  The  post-Cold  War  environment  is  turning 
out  to  be  anything  but  "peaceful"  for  our  operating  forces.  We  thank  all  of  you  and 
the  Department  oi  the  Navy  for  their  tireless  service  in  defense  of  our  nation's  inter- 
ests. 

When  we  consider  achieving  a  proper  balance  between  funding  for  today's  readi- 
ness and  funding  for  modernization  programs  to  support  tomorrow's  readiness,  I 
have  real  concerns  about  the  Department's  modernization  program.  Specifically,  I 
am  worried  about  whether  we  are  providing  the  right  amount  of  defense  funding 
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to  develop  and  fleld  the  right  capabilities  to  deal  with  future  contingencies  and 
threats.  For  the  budget  request  before  us,  this  concern  translates  questions  about 
both  the  overall  funding  level  and  the  priorities  for  allocating  among  competing  de- 
mands. Many  members  of  the  Senate  have  already  raised  concerns  about  tne  contin- 
ued decline  in  procurement  funding  in  the  fiscal  year  1997  request. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  describe  some  of  my  own  concerns.  This  committee  has  re- 
ceived summary  briefings  from  DOD  witnesses  over  the  past  2  years  on  the  results 
of  the  Bottom-Up  Review,  on  the  Nimble  Dancer  war  games  corresponding  to  the 
two  Major  Regional  Contingency  (or  MRC)  scenario,  and,  most  recently,  on  the  re- 
sults of  the  Heavy  Bomber  study.  Our  staffs  have  probed  more  deeply  into  the  de- 
tails of  these  summary  briefings  than  we  were  able  to  during  our  hearings.  They 
have  found  that  each  of  these  analyses  has  used  a  set  of  similar,  indeed  almost  iden- 
tical, assumptions  about  warning  times,  deployment  rates,  and  weapons  system  per- 
formance. Nlany,  if  not  most,  of  these  assumptions  go  well  beyond  the  performance 
Parameters  actually  demonstrated  by  U.S.  forces  during  both  Operation  Desert 
torm  in  1991  and  our  responses  to  Iraqi  troop  movements  in  1994  and  1995.  In 
some  cases,  the  assumptions  about  future  weapons  system  performance  exceed  dem- 
onstrated performance  values  by  factors  of  two  or  three. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  these  are  important  issues,  and  are  ones  that  I  intend 
to  pursue  during  this  year's  hearings. 

Once  again,  I  welcome  our  witnesses  this  morning  and  look  forward  to  their  state- 
ments ana  answers  to  our  questions. 

Chairman  Thurmond.  Are  any  of  your  wives  present  this  morn- 
ing or  members  of  your  family  that  you  would  like  to  introduce? 

I  don't  believe  I  see  any  hands  up. 

The  initial  round  of  questioning  will  be  7  minutes  each,  so  that 
individual  senators  may  make  any  opening  remarks  they  choose. 
Additional  rounds  will  be  5  minutes  each. 

Secretary  Dalton,  do  you  care  to  make  an  opening  statement? 
Secretary  Dalton.  Yes,  sir,  Mr.  Chairman. 

STATEMENT  OF  JOHN  H.  DALTON,  SECRETARY  OF  THE  NAVY 

Secretary  Dalton.  Mr.  Chairman,  Senator  Nunn,  distinguished 
members  of  this  committee,  it  is  a  privilege  to  appear  before  this 
committee  for  the  third  year  to  present  to  you  the  state  of  the  Navy 
and  Marine  Corps. 

I  must  tell  you  that  I  am  very  honored  to  serve  as  Secretary  of 
the  Navy,  Part  of  what  makes  my  position  so  rewarding  is  that  I 
work  with  the  finest  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  team  this  country  has 
ever  had.  America's  naval  services  are  focused  and  efficient. 

We  are  operating  forward  to  protect  America's  interests  around 
the  world.  Our  forces  are  second  to  none,  and  I  intend  to  keep  it 
that  way. 

Since  I  have  been  Secretary,  I  have  focused  on  four  themes  with 
a  vision  for  the  future.  These  themes  are  readiness,  technology,  ef- 
ficiency and,  most  important,  people. 

The  first  theme  I  will  discuss  is  readiness  in  the  Department  of 
the  Navy. 

When  I  had  my  confirmation  hearing  before  this  committee  in 
July  of  1993,  you  were  most  concerned  about  readiness.  Several 
senators  asked  me  about  readiness  in  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps. 

Some  expressed  deep  concern  that  our  Navy  Department  was  not 
as  ready  as  it  should  have  been. 

Readiness  may  have  been  a  concern  3  years  ago,  and  I  certainly 
keep  it  in  my  sights  today.  But  I  believe  we  have  addressed  the 
issue  effectively.  I  am  confident  that  America  is  now  getting  a  solid 
return  on  its  investment  in  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps.  Here  are 
some  examples  to  emphasize  that  we  are  indeed  ready. 
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Early  last  summer,  when  Saddam  Hussein  moved  his  forces  to- 
ward Kuwait,  the  Navy/Marine  Corps  team  was  right  there.  Within 
hours,  we  had  strike  aircraft  flying  sorties.  We  were  ready,  we  re- 
sponded, and  we  got  the  job  done. 

A  more  recent  indicator  of  our  readiness  is  Bosnia.  The  rescue 
of  Captain  Scott  O'Grady  is  a  prime  example.  The  Marine  and 
Naval  forces  were  there,  on  the  scene  when  we  needed  them,  and 
they  got  the  job  done. 

Later  that  summer,  American  military  leadership  brought  the 
warring  factions  to  the  peace  table  with  precision  delivery  of  air 
and  surface-launched  missiles  and  weapons.  The  Teddy  Roosevelt 
and  America  Battle  Groups  conducted  air  and  Tomahawk  strikes 
last  September.  They  made  the  difference. 

Perhaps  the  most  telling  example  is  the  current  operation  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Taiwan  Straits.  President  Clinton  and  Secretary 
Perry  made  the  call  for  U.S.  military's  presence  in  support  of  Tai- 
wan in  the  face  of  Chinese  political  pressure  and  aggressive  mili- 
tary maneuvers. 

Literally,  before  the  day  was  over,  the  Navy  had  one  aircraft  car- 
rier battle  group  within  range  of  the  Taiwanese  coast,  and  had 
completed  preparations  to  divert  a  second  carrier  group  and  a  Ma- 
rine Amphibious  Ready  Group. 

This  is  what  you  get  when  you  fund  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps. 
These  forces  are  forward  deployed,  and  ready,  as  part  of  our  sticker 
price. 

It  is  my  job  to  ensure  that  the  men  and  women  of  the  Navy  and 
Marine  Corps  operating  forward  off  the  coast  of  China  and  in  the 
Gulf  or  in  Bosnia  are  properly  trained  and  ready  to  fight.  That  is 
what  we  are  in  the  business  of  doing,  to  fight  and  win  our  Nation's 
wars  and,  with  our  forward  presence,  to  prevent  them.  The  bottom 
line  is  that  the  Navy  Department's  readiness  is  where  it  should  be. 

My  second  theme  for  the  Navy  Department  is  technology.  Tech- 
nology is  not  the  end  goal  in  and  of  itself,  but  it  is  the  single  big- 
gest input  to  our  Department-wide  priorities  of  innovation  and 
modernization.  Our  posture  statement  and  statutory  report  talk 
more  about  this. 

Let  me  give  you  two  examples  of  successful  investments  in 
emerging  technologies.  First,  5  years  ago  in  the  Gulf  War,  the 
world  watched  as  our  battleships,  cruisers,  destroyers  and  sub- 
marines launched  highly  accurate  Tomahawk  cruise  missiles 
against  enemy  positions  in  Iraq. 

Tomahawk's  performance  exceeded  all  expectations  in  its  first 
operational  use  with  an  overall  success  rate  approaching  60  per- 
cent. 

We  were  not  satisfied  with  Tomahawk's  success,  and  the  Depart- 
ment had  a  vision  to  make  a  better  missile.  The  improved  Toma- 
hawk cruise  missiles  launched  last  summer  into  Bosnia  had  a  bet- 
ter than  90  percent  success  rate.  We  took  a  great  product  and 
made  it  even  better. 

That  is  the  Navy  Department's  standard  of  business,  and  it  is  ex- 
actly the  kind  of  innovation  and  vision  we  must  continue  to  empha- 
size in  order  to  prepare  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  for  the  chal- 
lenges 20  to  30  years  from  now. 
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A  second  successful  investment  in  emerging  technologies  is  our 
Cooperative  Engagement  Capability,  or  CEC.  Beginning  with  high- 
ly successful  live  firing  tests  in  the  summer  of  1994  and  continuing 
through  a  series  of  challenging  demonstrations  and  exercises  in  the 
last  year,  CEC  continues  to  exceed  our  most  optimistic  expecta- 
tions. 

Most  recently,  CEC  was  a  key  element  in  an  Advanced  Concept 
Technology  Demonstration,  better  known  as  Mountain  Top,  which 
took  place  in  Hawaii  last  month. 

In  Mountain  Top,  the  Navy  proved  that  it  could  conduct  surface- 
to-air  engagements  of  cruise  missiles  while  those  threats  are  still 
located  far  beyond  the  ship's  own  radar  horizon. 

The  true  significance  of  Mountain  Top  is  that  our  surface  com- 
batants will  have  the  capability  to  provide  effective  air  defense  of 
forces  ashore,  debarkation  ports  and  airfields  against  low-flying. 
Tomahawk-like  cruise  missiles.  Secretar>'  Perry  has  declared  CEC 
the  most  significant  technological  development  since  Stealth.  That 
is  a  meaningful  comment  coming  from  a  man  many  consider  to  be 
the  "Father"  of  Stealth  technology. 

Looking  into  the  future,  we  have  some  important  aircraft  and 
ship  programs  in  the  works  that  indicate  our  commitment  to  the 
technology  necessary  to  win  the  next  war. 

One  is  the  next  generation  of  aircraft  carrier,  the  CVX.  I  empha- 
size that  X  because  I  do  not  know  yet  what  that  carrier  will  look 
like.  We  are  spending  the  time,  money  and  creativity  on  research 
and  development  to  ensure  that  we  have  the  best  aircraft  carrier 
for  the  future. 

There  are  some  more  programs  all  across  the  board  of  sea,  air, 
land  and  special  forces  requirements,  such  as  the  Marine  Corps 
V22  OSPREY,  an  aircraft  program  that  we  truly  need  and  one  that 
we  have  worked  hard  with  Congress  to  support. 

The  Marine's  Advanced  Amphibious  Assault  Vehicle,  the  Arleigh 
Burke  Class  DDGs,  the  LPD-17  program,  initial  concept  planning 
for  the  Arsenal  Ship  and  the  Surface  Combatant  for  the  21st  Cen- 
tury. 

Of  course,  the  Seawolf  and  the  new  attack  submarines,  commit- 
ments to  submarine  warfare  that  will  ensure  that  the  U.S.  Navy 
remains  ahead  of  our  potential  adversaries. 

The  Department  has  worked  very  closely  with  this  committee 
over  the  last  couple  of  years  to  ensure  that  our  submarines  remain 
the  best  in  the  business.  There  have  been  some  contentious  issues 
raised,  but  with  your  support,  the  Navy  has  gotten  the  answers  re- 
quired to  keep  these  vital  undersea  warfare  programs  on  track. 

The  programs  I  have  mentioned  are  part  of  the  force  package  we 
will  need  for  the  challenges  of  the  year  2015  and  beyond. 

It  is  important  that  we  invest  in  science  and  technology,  that  we 
invest  in  research  and  development  to  ensure  we  have  the  right 
Navy  and  Marine  Corps,  not  just  for  today  and  tomorrow  but  the 
Navy  and  Marine  Corps  aft^r  next. 

My  third  theme  is  efficiency.  The  Department  is  taking  a  hard 
look  at  what  decisions  we  must  make  now,  particularly  in  mod- 
ernization and  capital  investment,  to  ensure  the  Navy  and  Marine 
Corps  are  prepared  for  the  future. 
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My  written  testimony  covers  this  area  in  detail,  but  let  me  cite 
one  area  where  our  vision  for  the  future  rests  in  changing  the  way 
things  used  to  be  done.  That  is  acquisition  reform. 

The  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  are  learning  to  develop,  build  and 
buy  systems  according  to  the  most  successful  industry  models.  Late 
last  fall,  I  hosted  the  First  Annual  Department  of  the  Navy  CEO 
Conference,  where  our  acquisition  leadership  met  with  leading  de- 
fense industry  executives  to  map  out  our  relationship  for  the  fu- 
ture. 

We  are  breaking  new  ground  in  acquisition  reform  and  becoming 
more  innovative  and  productive  in  the  process. 

The  first  major  acquisition  reform  success  story  is  the  F/A  18  E/ 
F  Super  Hornet,  It  is  a  program  where  we  have  used  a  modem 
business  approach  to  develop  an  aircraft  that  is  on  time,  on  budget 
and  under  weight. 

And  I  am  particularly  pleased  to  note  that  just  2  days  ago.  Dr. 
Paul  Kaminski  recognized  the  Navy  Department  with  the  first-ever 
Acquisition  Excellence  Award  for  the  success  of  this  project. 

I  am  also  pleased  about  the  cost-effective  way  we  are  approach- 
ing the  Joint  Strike  Fighter  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  Navy,  Marine 
Corps  and  Air  Force  in  the  year  2008  and  beyond.  By  combining 
forces  and  funding  this  project  together,  80  percent  of  the  avionics, 
electronics  and  technology  will  be  common. 

We  will  end  up  with  an  airframe  unique  to  each  service,  but  one 
that  can  be  produced  for  roughly  $10  billion  less  than  if  each  serv- 
ice approached  the  buy  on  its  own. 

One  final  initiative  that  I  would  like  to  mention  is  that  I  have 
brought  the  leadership  of  the  Marine  Corps  into  the  Pentagon.  For 
the  first  time  in  history,  the  Commandant  of  the  Marine  Corps,  his 
assistant  and  his  leading  staff  operate  in  the  Pentagon. 

General  Chuck  Krulak's  office  is  next  to  mine,  just  as  is  Admiral 
Mike  Boorda's,  We  will  be  a  more  cohesive  team  and  be  more  cost 
effective  as  a  result. 

These  examples  should  tell  you  that  there  has,  in  fact,  been  a 
paradigm  shift  in  the  way  we  conduct  business.  We  are  more  effi- 
cient, more  innovative  and  more  productive. 

Let  me  conclude  my  testimony  by  addressing  the  fourth  theme, 
and  my  number  one  priority,  our  people. 

We  nave  the  best  people  serving  in  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps 
that  we  have  ever  had.  I  served  on  active  duty  in  the  1960s  and 
in  the  Reserves  in  the  early  seventies.  We  had  good  sailors  and  ma- 
rines then. 

But  in  many  ways  they  are  so  much  better  today.  They  are  better 
educated  and  higher  quality  people  with  a  tremendous  interest  in 
community  service. 

Our  primary  personnel  challenge  is  retaining  these  high  qualitv 
men  and  women  and  recruiting  the  sailors  and  marines  that  will 
follow.  Let  me  address  both  these  points. 

First,  recruiting.  We  continue  to  face  one  of  the  toughest  recruit- 
ing environments  in  the  history  of  the  All-Volunteer  Force.  The 
market  of  recruitable  17  to  21  year  olds  is  one  of  the  smallest,  and 
the  propensity  to  enlist,  although  improving,  is  low.  That  works 
against  us,  as  well,  for  civilian  personnel  recruitment. 
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The  Department  is  focused  on  the  issue,  and  in  1995  we  met  the 
challenge.  Last  year  we  recruited  roughly  60,000  sailors  and  40,000 
marines.  This  year,  the  next  and  year  after  we  will  continue  to 
need  approximately  100,000  young  men  and  women  in  order  to  re- 
main at  peak  readiness. 

Diversity  continues  to  be  an  important  objective  for  our  Navy 
and  Marine  Corps,  and  the  Department  is  making  a  gpreater  effort 
to  recruit  women  and  minorities.  Ninety-seven  percent  of  all  Navy 
career  fields,  and  all  Marine  Corps  units  except  infantry  regiments 
and  artillery  and  some  separate  ground  combat  battalions,  are  now 
open  to  women. 

That  is  a  significant  change  from  just  a  few  years  ago,  and  it  sig- 
nals greater  opportunities  for  career  advancement  across  the  board. 
The  bottom  line  is  that  we  will  continue  to  recruit  the  very  best 
men  and  women  for  our  services. 

Second,  the  Department  will  continue  every  effort  to  retain  the 
top-quality  personnel  we  now  have  on  board.  Enhancing  quality  of 
life,  including  compensation  and  services,  is  crucial  to  our  efforts. 

As  could  be  imagined,  competitive  pay  and  benefits  are  of  great 
concern  to  our  sailors  and  marines.  Housing  allowances,  including 
BAQ  and  VHA  rates,  and  the  Selective  Reenlistment  Bonus  are  im- 
portant elements  of  our  quality  of  life  program  and  are  effective  re- 
tention tools. 

Our  quality  of  life  programs  and  resources  are  designed  to  pro- 
vide an  equitable  baseline  of  services  to  every  sailor,  marine  and 
family  member. 

The  Department  is  putting  additional  resources  toward  more  and 
better  housing,  libraries,  computer  centers  and  fitness  facilities. 

Quality  of  life  is  the  single  most  frequently  questioned  area  dur- 
ing my  many  visits  to  ships,  squadrons  and  shore  installations,  and 
it  is  an  issue  on  which  I  will  continue  to  work  very  closely  with  this 
committee. 

In  addition  to  our  personnel  successes,  the  Department  has  also 
faced  some  difficult  issues,  particularly  as  we  have  continued  the 
integration  of  women  into  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps.  The  Navy 
Department  is  making  significant  strides  in  that  regard. 

Obviously,  cultural  change  presents  a  challenge.  I  am  confident 
we  will  meet  that  challenge,  and  we  will  meet  it  with  our  core  val- 
ues of  honor,  courage  and  commitment. 

The  Navy  Department  has  hit  patches  of  stormy  water  now  and 
then  throughout  its  history.  It  has,  at  times,  endured  the  critical 
scrutiny  of  insiders  and  outsiders  alike.  But  it  has  attracted  that 
scrutiny  for  the  simple  reason  that  our  standards  are  so  high. 

They  represent,  not  just  in  my  view,  but  in  the  public's,  a  touch- 
stone of  extraordinary  integrity,  character  and  discipline. 

My  point  is  that  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  have  always  had 
a  tradition  of  character.  So  our  efforts  at  reemphasizing  the  need 
for  ethical  leadership  is  not  something  new;  it  is  our  naval  herit- 
age. 

It  is  strong  individual  character  that  allows  teamwork  to  flourish 
and  ensures  that  our  force  is  ready  and  capable  to  meet  any  chal- 
lenge to  America's  interests. 

Let  me  close  my  statement  by  emphasizing  that  the  Navy  De- 
partment is  indeed  an  organization  for  the  future.  The  Depart- 
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ment's  proCTams,  policies  and  organizational  changes  are  forward 
looking  and  in  step  with  the  rapidly  changing  challenges  to  our  na- 
tional security. 

The  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  are  on  course  and  speed  to  meet 
these  challenges,  and  we  are  poised  to  remain  the  preeminent  mili- 
tary force,  the  force  of  choice  of  our  leadership,  for  decades  to  come. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  the  opportunity  to  appear  before  this 
committee,  and  I  look  forward  to  responding  to  your  questions. 

Chairman  Thurmond.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Secretary. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Secretary  Dalton  fotlows:] 

Prepared  Statement  by  Hon.  John  H.  Dalton 

Mr.  Chairman,  Senator  Nunn,  distinguished  members  of  this  committee.  It's  a 

fcrivilege  to  address  this  committee  for  the  third  year  on  the  state  of  the  Navy  and 
[arine  Corps. 

I  must  tell  you  that  I'm  very  honored  to  be  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  Part  of  what 
makes  my  position  so  rewarding  is  that  I  work  with  the  finest  Navy  and  Marine 
Corps  team  that  this  country  has  ever  had.  America's  naval  services  are  focused  and 
efficient,  and  we're  operating  forward  to  protect  America's  interests  around  the 
world.  Our  forces  are  second  to  none — and  /  intend  to  keep  it  that  way. 

Since  I've  been  Secretary,  I've  focused  on  four  themes  with  a  vision  for  the  future. 
Those  themes  are  readiness,  technology,  efficiency,  and — most  important — f>eople. 

The  first  theme  I  wall  discuss  is  re(miness  in  the  Department  oi  the  Navy. 

When  I  had  my  confirmation  hearing  before  this  committee  in  July  1993,  mem- 
bers were  most  concerned  about  readiness.  Several  members  asked  me  about  readi- 
ness in  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps.  Some  expressed  deep  concern  that  our  Navy 
Department  was  not  as  ready  as  it  should  have  been. 

Readiness  may  have  been  a  concern  3  years  ago — and  I  certainly  keep  it  in  my 
sights — but  I  believe  we've  addressed  the  issue  effectively.  I  am  confident  that 
America  is  now  getting  a  solid  return  on  its  investment  in  the  Navy  and  Marine 
Corps.  Here  are  a  two  examples  to  emphasize  that  we  are  indeed  ready:  Early  last 
Summer  when  Saddam  Hussein  moved  some  of  his  forces  toward  Kuwait.  The  Navy- 
Marine  Corps  team  was  right  there  within  hours,  we  had  strike  aircraft  flying  sor- 
ties. We  were  ready,  we  responded,  and  we  got  the  job  done. 

A  more  recent  example  of  our  readiness  is  Bosnia.  The  rescue  of  Capt.  Scott 
O'Grady  is  a  prime  example  the  Marine  and  Naval  forces  were  there — on  tne  scene 
when  we  needed  them — and  they  got  the  job  done.  Later  that  summer,  American 
military  leadership  brought  the  warring  factions  to  the  peace  table  with  precision 
delivery  of  air  and  surface-launched  weapons  the  Teddy  Roosevelt  and  America 
Battlegroups  conducted  air  and  Tomahawk  strikes  last  September.  They  made  the 
difference. 

It's  my  job  to  ensure  that  the  men  and  women  of  our  Navy  and  Marine  Corps 
are  properly  trained  and  ready  to  fight.  Because  that's  what  we're  all  in  the  busi- 
ness of  doing:  to  fight  and  win  our  nation's  wars  .  .  .  and,  with  our  forward  pres- 
ence, to  prevent  them.  The  bottom  line  is  that  the  Navy  Department's  readiness  is 
where  it  should  be. 

My  second  theme  for  the  Navy  Department  is  technology.  Technology  isn't  the  end 
goal  in  and  of  itself.  But  it's  the  single  biggest  input  to  our  Department-wide  prior- 
ities of  innovation  and  modernization.  Our  posture  statement  and  statutory  report 
talk  more  about  this. 

Let  me  give  you  two  examples  of  successful  investments  in  emerging  technologies. 
First,  5  years  ago  in  the  Gulf  War,  the  world  watched  as  our  battleships,  cruisers, 
destroyers  and  submarines  launched  highly  accurate  Tomahawk  cruise  missiles 
against  enemy  positions  in  Iraq.  Tomahawk's  performance  exceeded  all  expectations 
in  its  first  operational  use  with  an  overall  success  rate  approaching  60  percent. 

We  weren  t  satisfied  with  Tomahawk's  success — and  tne  Department  had  a  vision 
to  make  a  better  missile.  The  improved  Tomahawk  cruise  missiles  launched  last 
summer  into  Bosnia  had  a  better  than  90  percent  success  rate.  We  took  a  great 
product  and  made  it  even  better.  That's  the  Navy  Department's  standard  of  business 
and  it's  exactly  the  kind  of  innovation  and  vision  we  must  continue  to  emphasize 
in  order  to  prepare  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  for  the  challenges  20  to  30  years 
from  now. 

A  second  successful  investment  in  emerging  technologies  is  our  Cooperative  En- 
gagement Capability,  or  CEC.  Beginning  with  highly  successful  live  firing  tests  in 
the  summer  of  1994  and  continuing  throu^  a  series  of  challenging  demonstrations 
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and  exercises  in  the  last  year,  CEC  continues  to  exceed  our  most  optimistic  expecta- 
tions. 

Most  recently,  CEC  was  a  key  element  in  an  Advanced  Concept  Technology  Dem- 
onstration better  known  as  "Mountain  Top"  which  took  place  in  Hawaii  last  month. 
In  Mountain  Top,  the  Navy  proved  that  it  could  conduct  surface-to-air  engagements 
of  cruise  missiles  while  those  threats  are  stUl  located  far  beyond  the  ship's  own 
radar  horizon. 

The  true  significance  of  Mountain  Top  is  that  our  surface  combatants  will  have 
the  capability  to  provide  effective  air  defense  of  forces  ashore  debarkation  ports,  and 
airfields  against  low-flying,  Tomahawk-like  cruise  missiles.  Secretary  Perry  has  de- 
clared CEC  the  most  significant  technological  development  since  Stealth. 

Looking  to  the  future,  we  have  some  important  aircraft  and  ship  programs  in  the 
works  that  indicate  our  conunitment  to  tne  technology  necessary  to  win  the  next 
war. 

One  is  the  next  veneration  of  aircraft  carrier — ^the  CVX  111  emphasize  that  "X" — 
I  don't  know  yet  what  that  carrier  will  look  like.  We're  spending  the  time,  money, 
and  creativity  on  research  and  development  to  ensure  that  we  have  the  best  aircraft 
carrier  for  the  future. 

And  there  are  more  programs  all  across  the  board  of  sea,  air,  land,  and  special 
forces  requirements  such  as  the  Marine  Corps'  V22  Osprev — an  aircraft  program 
that  we  truly  need  and  one  that  we've  worked  hard  with  Congress  to  support,  the 
Marine's  Advanced  Amphibious  Assault  Vehicle,  the  Arleigh  Burke  DDGs,  the  LPD- 
17  program,  initial  concept  planning  for  the  Arsenal  Ship,  and  the  Surface  Combat- 
ant for  the  2l8t  Century.  These  are  programs  we  will  need  for  the  challenges  of  the 
year  2015  and  beyond.  It's  important  that  we  invest  in  science  and  technology,  that 
we  invest  in  research  and  development  to  ensure  that  we  have  the  rij^t  Navy  and 
Marine  Corps — not  just  for  today  and  tomorrow — but  for  the  Navy  and  Marine 
Corps  after  next. 

\iy  third  theme  is  efficiency. 

The  Department  is  taking  a  hard  look  at  what  decisions  we  must  make  now — 
particularly  in  modernization  and  capital  investment — to  ensure  the  Navy  and  Ma- 
rine Corps  are  prepared  for  the  future.  My  written  testimony  covers  this  area  in 
detail,  but  let  me  cite  one  area  where  our  vision  for  the  future  rests  in  changing 
the  way  things  used  to  be  done.  That's  acquisition  reform. 

The  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  are  learning  to  develop,  build,  and  buy  systems  ac- 
cording to  the  most  successful  industry  models.  Late  last  Fall,  I  hosted  the  First 
Annual  DoN-CEO  Conference,  where  our  acquisition  leadership  met  with  leading 
defense  industry  executives  to  map  out  our  relationship  for  the  mture.  We're  break- 
ing new  ground  in  acquisition  reform  and  becoming  more  innovative  and  productive 
in  the  process. 

The  first  major  acquisition  reform  success  story  is  the  F/A-18E/F  Super  Hornet. 
It's  a  program  where  we've  used  a  modem  business  approach  to  develop  an  aircraft 
that  is  on-time,  on-hudget,  and  under-weight.  Fm  oarticularly  pleased  to  note  that 
just  2  days  ago.  Dr.  Paul  Kaminski  recognized  the  Navy  Department  with  the  first- 
ever  Acquisition  Excellence  Award  for  the  success  of  this  project. 

Fm  also  pleased  about  the  cost-effective  way  we're  approaching  the  Joint  Strike 
Fighter  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  Navy,  Marine  Corps  and  Air  Force  in  the  year  2008 
and  beyond.  By  combining  forces  and  funding  this  project  together,  80  percent  of 
the  avionics  and  technology  will  be  common.  We'U  end  up  with  an  airframe  unique 
to  each  service,  but  one  that  can  be  produced  for  ro^ly  $10  billion  less  than  if  each 
service  approached  the  buy  on  its  own. 

One  final  initiative  that  I'd  like  to  mention  is  that  Fve  brought  the  leadership  of 
the  Marine  Corps  into  the  Pentagon.  For  the  first  time  in  history,  the  Commandant 
of  the  Marine  Corps,  his  Assistant,  and  his  leading  staff  operate  in  the  Pentagon. 
General  Chuck  Krulak's  office  is  next  to  mine  just  as  is  Adin.  Mike  Boorda's.  We'll 
be  a  more  cohesive  team — and  be  more  cost-effective,  as  well. 

These  examples  should  tell  you  that  there  has,  in  fact,  been  a  paradigm  shift  in 
the  way  we  conduct  business.  We  are  more  efficient,  more  innovative,  and  more  pro- 
ductive. 

Let  me  conclude  my  testimony  by  addressing  the  fourth  theme  and  my  number 
one  priority — our  people. 

We  have  the  best  people  serving  in  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  that  we've  ever 
had.  I  served  on  active  duty  in  the  1960s  and  in  the  Reserves  in  the  early  1970s. 
We  had  good  sailors  and  marines  then.  But,  in  many  ways,  they  are  much  better 
today.  'Hieyre  better  educated— and  higher  quality  people — with  a  tremendous  in- 
terest in  community  service. 
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Our  primary  personnel  challenge  is  retaining  these  high  quality  men  and  women 
and  recruiting  tne  sailors  and  marines  that  wiU  follow.  L^t  me  address  both  of  these 
points. 

First,  recruiting.  We  continue  to  face  one  of  the  toughest  recruiting  environments 
in  the  history  of  the  All-Volunteer  Force.  The  maritet  of  recruitable  17-21  years  old 
is  one  of  the  smallest,  and  the  propensity  to  enlist — although  improving — is  low. 
That  works  against  us,  as  well  for  civilian  personnel  recruitment. 

The  Department  is  focused  on  the  issue,  and  in  1995,  we  met  the  challenge.  Last 
year  we  recruited  roughly  60,000  sailors  and  40,000  marines.  This  year  and  the  next 
we  will  continue  to  need  nearly  100,000  young  men  and  women  in  order  to  remain 
at  peak  readiness. 

Diversity  continues  to  be  an  important  objective  for  our  Navy  and  Marine  Corps, 
and  the  Department  is  making  a  greater  eflbrt  to  recruit  women  and  minorities.  Tne 
97  percent  of  all  Navy  career  fields — and  all  Marine  Corps  units  except  infantry 
regiments  and  artiUeiy  and  some  separate  ground  combat  battalions — now  open  to 
women.  That's  a  significant  change  from  just  a  few  years  ago,  and  it  signals  greater 
opportunities  for  career  advancement  across  the  board.  ITie  bottom  line  is  that  we 
will  continue  to  recruit  the  veiy  best  men  and  women  for  our  services. 

Second,  the  Department  will  continue  every  effort  to  retain  the  top-quality  person- 
nel we  now  have  on  board.  Enhancing  quality  of  life — including  compensation  and 
services — is  crucial  to  our  efforts. 

As  could  be  ima^ned,  competitive  pay  and  benefits  is  a  great  concern  to  our  sail- 
ors and  marines.  Housing  allowances — including  BAQ  and  VHA  rates — and  the  Se- 
lective Reenlistment  Bonus  are  important  elements  of  our  quality  of  life  program 
and  are  effective  retention  tools. 

Our  quality  of  life  programs  and  resources  are  designed  to  provide  an  equitable 
baseline  of  services  to  every  sailor,  marine,  and  famify  memoer.  The  Department 
is  putting  additional  resources  toward  more  and  better  housing,  libraries,  computer 
centers,  and  fitness  facilities.  Quality  of  life  is  the  single  most  freauently  questioned 
area  during  my  many  visits  to  ships,  squadrons,  and  shore  installations  (irequently 
located  in  very  hi^  cost  of  living  areas)  and  it's  an  issue  on  which  I  will  continue 
to  work  very  closely  with  this  committee. 

In  addition  to  our  personnel  successes,  the  Department  has  also  faced  some  dif- 
ficult issues,  particularly  as  we've  continued  the  integration  of  women  into  the  Navy 
and  Marine  Corps.  The  Navy  Department  is  making  significant  strides  in  that  re- 
gard. Obviously,  cultural  change  presents  a  challenge.  Tm  confident  we  will  meet 
that  challenge — and  well  meet  it  with  our  core  values  of  honor,  courage,  and  com- 
mitment. 

The  Navy  Department  has  hit  patches  of  stormy  water  now  and  then  throughout 
its  history;  it  has,  at  times,  endured  the  critical  scrutiny  of  insiders  and  outsiders 
alike.  But  it  has  attracted  that  scrutiny  for  the  simple  reason  that  its  standards  are 
so  high  that  it  represents — not  just  in  my  view,  but  also  in  the  public's — a  touch- 
stone of  extraordinary  integrity,  character,  and  discipline. 

My  point  is  that  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  have  always  had  a  tradition  of  char- 
acter, so  our  efforts  at  re-emphasizing  the  need  for  ethical  leadership  is  not  some- 
thing new  it's  our  naval  heritage.  It's  strong  individual  character  that  allows  team- 
work to  flourish,  and  ensures  that  our  force  is  ready  and  capable  to  meet  any  chal- 
lenge to  America's  interests. 

Let  me  close  my  statement  by  emphasizing  that  the  Navy  Department  is  indeed 
an  organization  for  the  future.  The  Department's  programs,  policies  and  organiza- 
tional changes  are  forward-looking  and  in  step  with  the  rapidly  changing  challenges 
to  our  national  security.  The  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  are  on  course  and  speed  to 
meet  these  challenges,  and  we  are  poised  to  remain  the  preeminent  military  force 
for  decades  to  come. 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  appear  before  this  committee.  I  look  forward  to 
responding  to  your  questions. 

Chairman  Thurmond.  Admiral  Boorda. 

STATEMENT  OF  ADM.  JEREMY  M.  BOORDA,  CHIEF  OF  NAVAL 
OPERATIONS,  U.S.  NAVY 

Admiral  Boorda.  Good  morning,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  members  of 
the  committee.  I  am  pleased  to  be  here  today.  I  will  try  not  to  re- 
peat what  the  Secretary  said. 

Let  me  say  you  always  welcome  us.  Last  year  you  welcomed  me; 
today,  General  Krulak.  I  remember  last  year  as  we  held  our  hear- 
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ings,  we  listened  to  Grcneral  Mundy's  virtues  extolled  throughout 
every  hearing.  Finally,  the  Secretary  and  I  said,  "Enough."  We  all 
swore  to  it. 

I  do  not  want  to  let  today  pass  without  sajdng  how  much  we  are 
oing  to  miss  Senator  Nunn.  His  guidance  and  his  leadership  have 
een  a  big  part  of  everything  I  have  done  in  the  Navy  for  an  awful 
lot  of  years,  and  it  is  not  going  to  be  the  same,  sir. 

Senator  Nunn.  Thank  you  very  much,  Admiral. 

Admiral  Boorda.  Senator  Cohen,  together  we  have  worked  on  a 
lot  of  things  very  important  to  the  Navy,  but  while  doing  that,  we 
found  some  friendship  as  well  that  is  going  to  outlast  all  of  us. 

Senator  Cohen.  I  am  glad  you  are  bipartisan  this  morning. 
[Laughter.] 

Admiral  Boorda.  You  can  always  change  your  mind;  that  is  okay 
with  us. 

My  informal  statement  is  divided  into  three  parts.  First  I  would 
like  to  outline  just  a  few  of  our  recent  and  ongoing  operations  as 
an  example  of  what  this  budget  is  really  all  about.  I  am  proud  of 
our  people,  and  I  want  you  to  know  it. 

Second,  I  would  like  to  mention  a  few  facts  regarding  our  Navy 
today,  because  they  set  the  tone  for  the  third  part,  whicn  are  some 
key  portions  of  this  year's  budget  request. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  find  Navy  accomplishments  during  this  past 
year.  The  Secretary  talked  about  a  lot  of  them.  The  difficulty  really 
is  figuring  out  which  among  all  of  those  to  discuss.  Let  me  mention 
just  a  couple. 

First,  Navy  men  and  women,  together  with  their  counterparts 
from  the  services,  have  just  completed  a  very  demanding  task  in 
Haiti,  and  also  an  equally  demanding  task,  perhaps  more  so  in 
some  ways,  in  Guantanamo  Bay,  Cuba. 

Nearly  50,000  Cuban  migrants  were  in  Guantanamo  at  the  peak 
period  of  occupancy.  It  was  a  professional  effort,  and  it  required 
sacrifice,  ingenuity  and  just  plain  hard  work  by  lots  of  people. 

It  is  essentially  complete  now,  and  I  am  happy  to  tell  you  that 
the  families  of  our  sailors  are  back  in  Gitmo,  the  schools  are  up 
and  running,  and  things  are  returning  to  normal.  I  think  that  was 
a  superb  joint  effort,  and  our  people  were  a  big  part  of  that. 

As  the  Secretary  said,  forward  deployments  are  our  stock  in 
trade.  On  any  given  day,  you  would  find  about  25  percent  of  Navy 
ships  forward-deployed  around  the  world  and  about  50  percent,  or 
a  little  more,  underway. 

I  checked  this  morning  before  I  came  over,  and  the  figures  for 
today  are  28  percent  of  our  Navy  is  out  and  about  in  the  world, 
forward-deployed,  and  58  percent  of  the  Navy  is  underway. 

It  is  a  little  bit  high  because — we  will  talk  about  aircraft  carriers 
in  a  minute — two  of  those  aircraft  carriers  are  now  training  to  go 
and  relieve  others  who  are  forward  deployed.  Again  58  percent  of 
our  Navy  is  xmderway  as  we  speak. 

You  have  all  heard  of  the  great  work  of  U.S.S,  Kearsarge  and, 
most  noteworthy,  their  embarked  marines.  The  rescue  of  Air  Force 
Capt.  Scott  O'Grady  in  Bosnia  was  a  special  event  for  us,  but  it 
was  not  special  in  what  we  can  do. 

Only  forward-deployed  forces — on  station  and  ready  for  imme- 
diate tasking— could  nave  accomplished  such  a  feat.  This  was  sail- 
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ors  and  marines  working  together  at  their  very  best,   and  you 
should  be  proud  of  them.  I  am. 

This  past  year,  U.S.S.  Theodore  Roosevelt  surged  from  the  Med 
to  the  Central  Command  in  the  Persian  Gulf.  She  then  returned 
to  the  Mediterranean  Sea  having  done  her  job  there,  and  went  to 
the  Adriatic  Sea.  About  that  time,  the  sons-in-law  of  Saddam  Hus- 
sein defected  to  Jordan,  and  Jordan  asked  for  some  support. 

As  always  happens,  the  question  came:  Where  is  the  nearest  car- 
rier? The  U.S.S.  Teddy  Roosevelt  was  the  answer.  Quickly  picking 
up  the  duties  of  that  mission,  she  proceeded  to  the  coast  of  Jordan 
and  began  to  fly  with  the  Jordanian  Air  Force,  a  signal  in  the  skies 
over  Jordan  that  Saddam  Hussein  simply  could  not  miss.  You  have 
to  be  fully  deployed  to  do  that. 

At  the  same  time,  the  U.S.S.  New  Orleans,  the  lead  ship  of  an 
Amphibious  Ready  Group,  proceeded  to  the  Red  Sea  with  her  em- 
barked marines,  and  that  Amphibious  Ready  Group  debarked  the 
marines.  They  began  training  with  the  Jordanians  in  Jordan  using 
Aqaba  as  the  place  where  they  made  their  landing. 

So  you  had  Navy  aircraft  in  the  skies  over  Jordan  and  marines 
ashore  in  Jordan,  again  a  signal  that  nobody  could  miss.  That  story 
turned  out  pretty  well,  because  nobody  fought  anybody,  and  that 
is  what  forward  deployment  is  all  about. 

Then  the  situation  in  Bosnia  changed  right  on  the  heels  of  that, 
even  while  it  was  happening.  You  all  remember  the  tragic  attack 
in  Tuzla  that  was  pretty  much  like  the  attack  in  Sarejevo  I  experi- 
enced when  I  was  Admiral  Snuffy  Smith's  predecessor. 

It  was  decided  to  use  air  power  to  compel  the  Bosnian  Serbs  to 
comply  with  international  will.  The  U.S.S.  Theodore  Roosevelt 
steamed  rapidly  from  the  East  Med  to  the  Adriatic,  and  in  39 
hours,  upon  arrival,  began  immediate  aircraft  strikes  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  Air  Force,  the  Marine  Corps  and  allied  aircraft. 

Precision  weapons  delivery  was  the  order  of  the  day,  and  it  was 
both  accurate  and  telling.  When  it  became  clear  that  our  forces 
would  face  increased  threat  should  they  attack  targets  from  near 
Banja  Luka  in  Northwest  Bosnia,  it  was  decided  to  fire  Tomahawk 
missiles. 

The  U.S.S.  Normandy  arrived  in  the  Adriatic,  and  on  her  first 
day  was  ordered  to  fire  13  missiles  against  command  and  control 
air  defense  sites  in  Northwest  Bosnia.  The  Secretary  told  you  about 
their  accuracy. 

I  want  to  tell  you  that  she  got  the  order,  and  AV2  minutes  later, 
all  13  missiles  were  enroute.  That  is  real  readiness. 

The  Bosnian  Serbs  foimd  themselves  without  any  command  and 
control  in  that  part  of  Bosnia  and  with  their  radar  eyes  shot  out 
right  at  a  time  that  was  important  to  them. 

Carriers,  the  United  States  Air  Force,  Marine  Corps  and  our  al- 
lies then  recommenced  the  bombing  immediately,  and  our  friends 
the  Bosnian  Serbs — and  I  use  that  term  advisedly — ^found  them- 
selves in  Dayton  negotiating.  I  think  that  is  a  pretty  good  result 
from  the  money  we  spent  on  those  forces. 

When  U.S.  forces  entered  Bosnia,  even  before  they  entered 
Bosnia  and  were  still  in  Croatia,  U.S.  Navy  Seabees  were  providing 
construction  support  and  other  support  for  Army  operations. 
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That  is  a  very  lean  and  mean  organization.  They  bring  every- 
thing with  them  that  they  need  to  do  the  job.  They  do  not  need  any 
outside  support,  and  they  did  it  well  and  completed  their  mission 
and  are  now  out  of  there,  just  exactly  the  way  they  should  have 
been. 

I  am  very  proud  of  them,  and  you  should  be,  too. 

As  you  know,  a  U.S.  Navy  admiral — he  calls  himself  Layton;  I 
call  him  Snuffy  Smith — is  the  commander  of  the  IFOR.  He  and  his 
allied  team  are  doing  a  great  job,  and  our  Navy  can  be  proud  of 
that,  too. 

Today  as  we  speak,  the  U.S.S.  Independence  is  on  station  about 
100  miles  east  of  Taiwan,  carrying  out  the  orders  of  the  National 
Command  Authority. 

She  is  homeported  in  Okazaki,  Japan,  and  was  scheduled  to  be 
in  port  now,  but  because  she  is  a  forward-deployed  ship,  she  is 
available  to  do  just  what  she  is  doing.  She  and  her  battlegroup 
ships  are  at  sea,  on  station  and  ready. 

A  good  example  of  this  is  the  U.S.S.  Bunker  Hill,  an  Aegis  cruis- 
er, who  detected  and  tracked  each  of  those  Chinese  missiles  last 
week  from  the  time  they  broke  the  radar  horizon  still  over  China, 
on  into  space,  at  over  600,000  feet  in  one  instance,  and  all  the  way 
to  splashdown.  That  system  worked,  and  the  people  who  are  on 
board  knew  how  to  make  it  do  so. 

As  the  Secretary  said,  the  U.S.S.  Nimitz,  on  station  in  the  Per- 
sian Gulf,  is  now  getting  ready  to  head  east  and  proceed  to  station 
off  the  coast  of  Taiwan.  She  and  her  battlegroup  ships  are  able  to 
do  that  because  they  are  forward  and  ready  for  their  tasking. 

Because  there  are  some  concerns  about  having  a  gap  in  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  right  now,  the  George  Washington  battlegroup  is  steam- 
ing toward  the  Suez  from  the  Mediterranean  and  will  go  down  the 
Red  Sea  into  the  Persian  Gulf  That  is  real  flexibility.  It  only  hap- 
pens when  they  are  ready  and  when  they  are  forward-deployed. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  the  Navy  of  today.  These  are  but  a  few 
of  many  examples  I  could  give  you.  Interestingly  those  are  all  very 
recent  or  ongoing  ones. 

Aircraft  carriers  and  their  aviators,  cruisers  and  destroyers,  sub- 
marines, amphibious  ships  with  their  Navy  shipmates,  the  em- 
barked marines  and  so  many  others  are  getting  the  job  done.  They 
do  not  get  much  fanfare  for  it,  but  they  are  out  there  today  and 
every  day. 

Now,  these  men  and  women  ask  you  for  very  little.  They  ask  that 
they  be  properly  supported.  They  want  and  require  ships  and 
weapons  systems  that  are  effective,  not  only  today  but  in  the  fu- 
ture. 

We  talk  about  quality  of  life.  That  is  the  ultimate  quality  of  life 
should  they  be  sent  in  harm's  way.  They  often  are. 

They  ask  for  reasonable  pay  and  benefits  and  that  these  be  pre- 
dictably and  reliably  provided.  They  ask  for  decent  housing,  be  they 
married  or  single,  and  we  have  a  lot  of  emphasis  on  that  in  this 
year's  budget. 

They  want  reasonable  promotion  opportunities  and  the  chance  to 
serve  a  full  career  should  they  want  to  do  so  and  should  they  do 
a  good  job.  They  require  sufficient  force  levels  so  we  can  give  them 
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an  operational  tempo  that  is  not  so  arduous  that  we  wear  them  or 
their  equipment  out. 

That  is  not  too  much  for  them  to  ask,  and  our  budget  submission 
seeks  to  give  it  to  them.  I  would  be  more  than  happy  to  talk  about 
the  details,  for  our  people  are  the  most  important  part  of  this  Navy 
of  ours. 

Given  the  fiscal  resources  available,  we  have  asked  for  a  modest, 
but  critically  needed,  shipbuilding  and  aircraft  procurement  pro- 
gpram. 

We  have  considered  our  joint  warfighting  contributions  and  obli- 
l^ations  and  tried  to  meet  them.  We  have  concentrated  on  real  qual- 
ity of  life  concerns,  even  as  we  have  tried  to  get  more  efficient  in 
all  that  we  do. 

We  have  worked  this  budget  as  a  joint  warfighting  participant 
and,  most  importantly  in  my  view,  in  harmony  witn  our  sister 
naval  service,  the  Marine  Corps. 

Together  these  two  naval  services  provide  the  Nation  with  a  pow- 
erful force,  forward  depWed  and  ready  to  get  the  job  done,  a  job- 
no,  a  continuing  series  of  jobs — that  requires  a  great  deal  from  our 
sailors  and  marines.  This  budget  seeks  to  allow  them  to  do  that. 

I  am  proud  of  our  Navy  anof  our  Navy  people,  and  I  know  you 
share  that  pride.  Believe  me,  it  is  well  deserved. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  be  happy  to  answer  your  questions. 

Chairman  THURMOND.  Thank  vou.  Admiral. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Admiral  Boorda  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  by  Adm.  J.  M.  Boorda 

Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  this  distinguished  committee,  it  is  an  honor  to  appear 
before  you  once  again  to  address  the  state  of  our  Navy.  It's  also  a  oleasure  to  be 
here  with  my  boss,  Secretary  Dalton,  and,  for  the  first  time,  with  General  Chuck 
Krulak. 

Our  Navy-Marine  Corps  team  was  busy  this  past  year.  Not  that  that  is  anything 
new — you  have  come  to  expect  that  of  us.  During  1995,  we  maintained  an  average 
of  more  than  100  ships  forward-deployed  (that's  27  percent  of  all  our  ships),  con- 
ducting contingency  operations,  presence  missions,  training,  and  multi-national  op- 
erations with  69  nations.  These  combat-ready,  forward-deployed  forces  participated 
in  a  broad  range  of  military  operations,  working  jointly  with  our  sister  services, 
friends,  and  allies  in  ocean  areas  as  diverse  as  the  Red  Sea,  Indian  Ocean,  the  Pa- 
cific Rim,  Baltic  Sea,  the  littorals  of  South  America  and  the  Adriatic.  Let  me  use 
the  employment  of  the  America  Battlegroup  in  the  Adriatic  this  past  year  as  an  ex- 
ample of  the  unique  capabilities  naval  forces  bring  to  our  National  Security  Strat- 
egy. Within  hours  of  their  arrival  on  station,  the  America  Airwing  and  the  U.S.S. 
Normandy  (an  Aegis  cruiser)  launched  air  strikes  and  Tomahawk  missiles  against 
Bosnian  Serb  forces.  There  should  be  little  doubt  that  our  timely  arrival  on  scene 
and  our  rapid  response  once  there  had  a  major  impact  in  bringing  the  leaders  of 
these  war-ravaged  nations  to  the  negotiating  table  sooner. 

Successful  operations,  sudi  as  the  one  I  just  described,  cannot  take  place  without 
well-trained  and  well-equipped  forces.  Our  saUors  and  marines — our  most  valuable 
resource — are  the  heart  of^he  Navy-Marine  Corps  team.  We  ask  a  lot  of  them.  Day 
in  and  day  out,  they  operate  some  of  the  most  technologically  advanced  equipment 
of  any  force  in  the  world;  and  they  have  performed  sujierbly.  During  1995,  our  ac- 
tive duty  end  strength  declined  from  468,000  to  about  433,000  and  will  continue  to 
downsize  until  we  reach  a  goal  of  about  395,000  by  1999.  Once  again.  I  thank  you 
for  your  generous  support  in  authorizing  successful  incentive  programs  to  bring 
manpower  levels  in  Ime  with  force  structure  as  painlessly  as  possible.  Now  that 
those  numbers  are  nearly  in  line.  We  are  refocusing  our  efforts  on  shaping  the  force 
and  retaining  our  best  performers. 

This  year,  I  ask  for  your  help  in  two  personnel  areas: 

First,  to  authorize  payment  of  basic  quarters'  allowance  to  our  E-5  sailors  as- 
signed to  sea  duty,  if  adequate  room  is  not  available  in  the  BEQ.  This  would  allow 
our  shipboard  sailors  to  maintain  the  same  standard  of  living  as  non-commissioned 
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oflicers  of  the  same  rank  in  the  other  services.  This  provides  an  additional  incentive 
for  our  best  and  brightest  sailors  nearing  the  end  of  their  first  enlistment  to  stay 
in  and  move  up.  To  sustain  the  ready  force  we  already  have — to  grow  these  young 
men  and  women  into  tomorrow's  leaders — we  need  management  tools  like  this. 

Second,  a  6  percent  permanent  grade  increase  in  DOD  Officer  Personnel  Manage- 
ment Act  restrictions  at  the  0-4,  0-6,  and  0-6  levels  would  further  help  us  shaoe 
the  force.  These  restrictions  were  in  place  prior  to  the  downsizing  and  the  establisn- 
ment  of  increased  joint  field  grade  requirements  mandated  by  the  Gold  water-Nich- 
ols Act.  This  relief  is  necessary  to  compensate  for  those  increased  joint  require- 
ments, to  assist  in  correcting  a  current  Nurse  Corps  grade  structure  imbalance,  and 
to  help  maintain  promotion  opportunities  at  acceptable  levels  set  by  the  Congress 
for  the  Unrestricted  Line.  Grade  table  relief  will  permit  flexible  use  of  ceilings  to 
manage  promotion  rates. 

Last  year,  when  I  appeared  before  this  committee,  I  testified  about  the  state  of 
our  Naw  and  the  challenge  of  sizing  our  future  forces  for  the  threats  we  mav  face. 
I  said  then  that  we  have  never  been  very  good  at  predicting  the  future.  But,  as 
events  over  the  past  year  have  shown,  we  need  to  be  able  to  resjMnd  to  threats  not 
only  20  years  from  now,  but  20  minutes  from  now  as  well.  We  asked  for,  tmd  re- 
ceived your  support  for  our  highest  priority  procurement  programs.  This  year's 
budget  submission  stays  the  course  in  allowing  us  to  design  and  build  the  airplanes, 
submarines,  ships,  and  command  and  control  systems  that  we  need  for  the  next  cen- 
tury. 

Td  now  like  to  highlight  three  programs  that  form  the  core  of  our  recapitalization 
program  for  the  21st  century: 

First,  the  F/A-18E/F  Super  Hornet.  Unquestionably,  it  will  be  the  backbone  of 
naval  aviation  strike  warfare.  Several  years  ago.  we  decided  to  build  upon  the  mar- 
velous success  of  the  F/A-18  and  make  it  better.  I'm  pleased  to  report  that  the  new 
and  improved  F/A-18E/F  flew  for  the  first  time  this  past  Noveniber  and  that  the 
program  is  on  schedule  and  within  cost.  This  year's  buaget  request  includes  low  rate 
production  funding  for  the  first  12  of  these  aircraft.  The  E/F  will  have  greater  range, 
carry  a  more  flexible  payload,  and  have  room  for  improved  avionics  that  will  in- 
crease its  ability  to  conduct  night  strikes,  close  air  support,  fighter  escort,  air  inter- 
diction and  fleet  air  defense.  Eventually,  the  Super  Hornet  will  constitute  the  major- 
ity of  strike  fighter  assets  on  aircraft  carriers  and  complement  the  Joint  Strike 
Fighter. 

The  second  is  the  Arlei^h  Burke-class  destroyer,  the  Navy's  principal  surface  com- 
batant. As  the  late  Admiral  Burice  said:  "these  ships  were  built  to  fight."  So  far, 
13  of  these  front-line  destroyers  are  in  commission  and  they  are  already  niaking 
their  presence  felt  wherever  the  Navy  operates,  including  today  in  the  Adriatic  Sea. 
Continued  acquisition  of  these  ships  is  essential  so  we  can  operate  in  the  multi- 
threat  environments  we  know  we  will  face — environments  for  which  these  ships  are 
so  well-suited. 

Finally,  since  the  end  of  the  Cold  War,  the  role  of  the  attack  submarine  has 
changed  in  ways  few  could  have  foreseen  just  4  or  5  years  ago.  Once  considered  the 
"Silent  Service,"  attack  submarines  now  regularly  deploy  with  carrier  battlegroups 
all  over  the  world.  While  we  don't  need  the  numbers  of  submarines  that  we  did  dur- 
ing tjie  Cold  War,  the  uncertainties  we  face  in  the  future,  call  for  the  continued  use 
of  the  most  stealthy  combat  system  on  the  planet.  The  New  Attack  Submarine  is 
a  low-rate,  continuous  submarine  acquisition  program  that  will  allow  us  to  maintain 
adequate  force  levels  when  we  begin  to  phase  out  SSN-688  subs  as  they  reach  the 
end  of  their  service  lives.  This  is  not  a  reduced  capability  platform,  but  a  modem 
submarine  whose  design/build  process  can  incorjwrate  new  technologies  as  they  ma- 
ture. We  simply  optimized  it  for  the  littoral  while  maintaining  deep  water  capabil- 
ity. It  has  impressive  strike  and  acoustic  characteristics,  and  it  is  one  of  our  highest 
priority  building  programs. 

These  three  programs  will,  I  believe,  put  Navy's  modernization  on  a  reasonable 
track  by  the  end  of  this  decade.  I  am  confident  they  are  part  of  the  overall  blueprint 
for  ensuring  we  have  the  defense  capability  you  expect — and  this  Nation  deserves — 
into  the  21st  Century. 

There  is  risk  in  our  approach  to  funding  these  programs.  Resources  for  recapital- 
ization will  come  from  previously  planned  force  structure  reductions,  out-sourcing, 
acquisition  reform,  real  program  CTowth  in  out-year  ship  construction  and  aircraft 
procurement,  and  BRAC  savings.  The  level  of  risk  to  our  recapitalization  plan  is  de- 
pendent upon  how  successful  we  are  in  these  efforts. 

This  is  a  real  concern  of  mine.  Our  naval  forces  are  relatively  modem,  and 
equipped — for  the  most  part-with  newer  systems.  But  as  we  continue  to  take  down 
force  structure — older,  less  capable  platforms  and  systems — we  must  ensure  that 
there  is  adequate  and  stable  funding  for  our  recapitalization  plan,  so  that  we  don't 
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carry  forward  a  lot  of  bills  each  vear.  It  is  a  complicated  picture.  I  know  that.  It 
wiU  require  substantial  effort  to  Keep  it  on  track.  I  recognize  that,  too.  But  with 
vour  support,  I  remain  confident  we  can  continue  to  provide  our  Nation  and  our 
Navy  people  with  the  best  tools  to  meet  the  security  challenges  that  lie  ahead. 

I  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  address  the  committee  on  the  important  issues 
facing  our  Navy,  and  I  took  forward  to  answering  your  questions. 

Chairman  Thurmond.  General  Krulak. 

STATEMENT  OF  GEN.  CHARLES  C.  KRULAK,  COMMANDANT  OF 
THE  MARINE  CORPS 

General  Krulak.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  the  first  time  I  have 
been  before  the  committee  since  my  confirmation  hearings,  and  I 
must  tell  you  how  honored  I  am  to  be  here;  not  necessarily  because 
I  am  here  as  the  Commandant,  but  far  more  importantly  because 
this  is  the  first  time  I  have  had  the  opportunity  to  represent  the 
men  and  women  who  wear  the  golden  anchor  and  call  themselves 
marines.  It  is  really  an  honor. 

Nearly  45  years  ago,  the  second  session  of  the  82d  Congress 
drafted  some  language — ^this  committee  helped  in  doing  so — that 
mandated  a  Marine  Corps  of  a  combined  arms  team  for  force  and 
readiness,  ground  and  air  strike  force,  most  ready  when  the  Nation 
is  least  reai^. 

For  all  this  time,  the  Corps,  supported  by  our  Navy  brothers  in 
arms,  have  shed  their  blood,  sweat  and  tears  to  make  that  man- 
date a  reality.  We  have  also  been  helped  by  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  and  certainly  by  members  of  this  particular  commit- 
tee. 

I  am  proud  to  tell  you  that  your  Corps  is  ready.  At  the  present 
time,  there  are  almost  27,000  marines  forward  deployed.  A  little 
over  3,000  of  those  are  reservists.  So  we  are  talking  about  a  true 
total  force  package. 

They  are  deployed  around  the  globe.  They  are  in  the  Adriatic. 
They  are  in  the  Persian  Gulf.  They  are  in  Korea,  Japan,  Okinawa, 
Malaysia,  Australia.  They  are  in  Central  and  South  America.  They 
are  in  Haiti  and  Cuba. 

By  design,  your  Corps  is  never  focused  on  a  specific  threat.  The 
demise  of  the  Soviet  Union  has  not  changed  our  outlook.  We  have 
always  focused  on  uncertainty,  the  ability  to  fight  across  the  spec- 
trum of  warfare  fit)m  major  regional  contingencies  to  what  is  called 
crisis  response. 

But  the  dimensions  of  uncertainty  are  evolving.  Fueled  by  splin- 
tering nations,  along  ethnic,  religious  and  tribal  lines,  the  crisis 
takes  on  a  new  dimension,  and  that  is  the  dimension  of  chaos. 

Where  crisis  normally  rises  relative  stability  and  what  I  call 
state  actors  with  a  defined  chain  of  command,  chaos  is  a  byproduct 
of  growing  change  and  uncertainty  and  led  by  non-state  actors. 

What  we  see  in  Cuba,  the  tensions  in  Taiwan  and  China,  are  cri- 
ses; whereas  Somalia,  the  terrorist  attacks  in  Israel,  the  terrorist 
attacks  in  Japan  and  certainly  what  we  are  seeing  in  Bosnia  are 
examples  of  chaos. 

I  believe  it  will  be  chaos  that  we  will  see  more  and  more  in  the 
21st  century.  If  we  couple  chaos  with  the  tremendous  economic  ex- 
plosion that  has  taken  place  in  the  Pacific,  the  Indian  Ocean  and 
the  Persian  Gulf  and  link  that  explosion  to  the  health  and  well- 
being  of  our  nation,  our  economic  well-being,  then  the  imperative 
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for  naval  forces,  Navy  and  Marines,  to  cover  the  tyranny  of  dis- 
tance that  is  found  in  those  oceans  becomes  crystal  clear. 

In  the  case  of  the  Marine  Corps,  the  Nation  will  continue  in  the 
21st  century  to  need  a  versatile,  ready,  expeditionary  force  in  read- 
iness prepared  to  sail  in  harm's  way. 

To  meet  this  challenge,  we  need  to  maintain  a  quality  Marine 
Corps.  We  need  to  invest  in  the  future.  We  need  to  proceed  with 
modernization  efforts,  the  AAAV,  the  V-22,  the  lightweight  155, 
and  the  JAST  program. 

At  the  same  time,  and  probably  more  importantly,  as  we  modern- 
ize our  equipment,  we  must  start  to  modernize  our  minds,  modern- 
ize our  minds.  We  are  doing  that  through  the  warfighting  labora- 
tory and  the  series  of  experiments  called  Sea  Dragon. 

We  need  to  recruit  trained  and  maintain  our  superb  marines. 
But  we  also  need  to  realize  that  they  are  coming  from  a  different 
society  than  existed  when  we  grew  up  or  a  different  society  even 
5  years  ago. 

We  need  to  look  hard  at  our  entry  level  training  and  make  sure 
that  we  instill  in  each  and  every  marine  the  ethos  of  the  Corps  of 
honor,  courage  and  commitment.  If  that  means  extending  the 
length  of  our  recruit  training,  then  so  be  it. 

Finally,  we  need  to  treat  each  marine  as  a  parent  would  a  son 
or  daughter  or  as  a  teacher  would  a  scholar.  We  must  be  prepared 
to  discipline  them,  but,  most  importantly,  we  must  be  prepared  to 
always  love  them  and  always  take  care  of  them.  That  is  my  pledge 
to  you. 

I  am  prepared  to  take  your  questions,  sir. 

[Department  of  the  Navy  Posture  Statement  follows:] 
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THE  NAVY-MARINE  CORPS  TEAM 
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**Even  with  all  the  changes  in  the  world, 
some  basic  facts  endure...  We  are  a 
maritime  nation...As  long  as  these  facts 
remain  true,  we  need  naval  forces  that 
can  dominate  the  sea,  project  power, 
and  protect  our  interest " 

William  J.  Clinton 
President  of  the  United  States 
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The  Department  of  the  Navy  fills  a  critical  role  in  defending  .Axnenca's  interests  around  the 
world.  Operations  over  the  past  year  in  Bosnia,  the  Arabian  Gulf,  Haiti,  Sub-Saharan  Africa, 
and  along  the  Pacific  Rim  demonstrate  the  requirement  for  ready,  capable,  and  forward  deployed 
naval  forces.  Our  goal  for  1996  is  to  maintain  a  high  state  of  readiness  while  completing  the 
remainder  of  infirastructure  and  force  right-sizing  efforts.  The  Department  of  the  Navy  will 
continue  aggressive  programs  to  streamline  our  acquisition  process  and  to  develop  promising 
technologies  to  ensure  the  viability  of  the  Navy  and  Manne  Corps  well  into  the  21  st  Century. 

A  critical  element  in  the  readiness  of  the  Navy  and  Manne  Corps  Team  is  our  people  -  the 
Sailors,  Mannes,  and  civilians  who  compose  our  force.  The  Department  of  the  Navy  is  com- 
mitted to  providing  the  best  living  and  working  conditions  possible  for  our  men  and  women 
and  their  families.  Quality  of  life  initiatives,  such  as  advancement  and  retention  incentives, 
housing  improvements  and  morale,  welfare,  and  recreation  activities,  are  integral  to  our  pro- 
gram for  1996.  An  enduring  tradition  of  character  and  ethics  that  protects  individual  dignity 
and  respect  remains  the  foundation  for  our  personnel  training. 

The  Department  of  the  Navy  will  continue  to  press  forward  in  our  modernization  and  recapital- 
ization programs.  Our  strategy  for  these  programs  balances  the  current  fiscal  environment  against 
requirements  for  a  ready,  capable  force  now  and  in  the  future.  The  watchword  for  1996  is 
affordability.  We  will  continue  to  look  for  efficiencies  in  our  research,  development  and  acqui- 
sition processes  to  ensure  our  next  generation  of  systems  and  equipment  are  cost  effective  and 
capable. 

This  posture  statement  explains  the  Department  of  the  Navy's  mission,  our  plan  for  the  coming 
year  and  the  prionties  which  guide  our  decision  making.  America  is  a  mantime  nation  and 
requires  the  unique  capabilities  of  the  Navy-Manne  Corps  team.  As  you  read  through  the  fol- 
lowing pages,  you  will  see  that,  across  the  spectrum  of  peace  and  war,  our  Sailors  and  Marines 
are  well  prepared  to  respond  to  any  mission  ordered  by  the  National  Command  Authorities. 
You  will  also  see  that  in  1996  the  Navy-Manne  Corps  team  will  continue  to  provide  the  pre- 
mier forces  from  the  sea  that  are  adaptive,  ready  and  forward  deployed  to  support  the  nation's 
interests  around  the  world. 


y        John  \ 


John  H.  Dalton 
Secretary  of  die  Navy 


ill  J.  M.  Boorda.  USN 
Chief  of  Naxol  Operaiions 
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I.  OUR  STRATEGY 


Marines  return  after  the  successful  recovery  of 
Captain  Scott  O' Grady,  highlighting  the  versa- 
tility of  y aval  Forces 

The  events  of  the  past  year  continue  to  highlight 
the  Navy-Manne  Corps  team's  key  national  se- 
cunty  role.  Sea-based,  combat  ready,  forward 
deployed  naval  forces  were  involved  m  more  than 
15  major  operations  dunng  1995  —  operations 
that  required  immediate  responses  m  suppon  of 
national  interests.  Through  actions  ranging  from 
the  quick  Tomahawk  strike  by  the  USS  Normandy 
(CG  60)  agamst  Bosnian-Serb  aggression  to  the 
expeditious  recovery  of  a  downed  F-16  pilot  m 
Bosnia  by  the  24ih  Marine  Expeditionary  Unit 
(Special  Operations  Capable)  [MEU  (SOC)], 
stnkes  by  Navy  and  Manne  Corps  aircraft  in 
Bosnia,  presence  operations  to  deter  Iraqi  aggres- 
sion and  integrated  air-land-sea  support  of  Jordan 
in  a  ume  of  need,  naval  forces  continue  to  fulfill  a 
vital  operational  role  for  which  they  are  uniquely 
suited. 

Fonvard...From  the  Sea,  a  Reality 

Such  success  m  meeting  today's  operational  chal- 
lenges can  be  annbuted  to  thorough  plannmg  and 


Tomahawks  fired  from  USS  Sormandy  (CG  60) 
within  hours  of  arriving  on  station  in  support  of 
Operation  Deliberate  Force 

innovative  execution,  but  it  is  the  strategic  under- 
pinnmg  —  introduced  three  years  ago  in  From  the 
Sea  and  e.xpanded  in  1994  by  Forward... From  the 
Sea  —  which  provides  the  foundation  for  this  suc- 
cess. This  common  foundation,  coupled  with  the 
teamwork  built  through  a  daily  mteraction  of  our 
naval  services,  explains  why  these  expeditionary 
forces  are  frequently  the  theater  commander's  joint 
force  of  choice  durmg  the  early  phases  of  a  crisis. 

The  Navy-Manne  Corps  team  embodies  unique 
core  capabilities  —  forward  presence,  expedition- 
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ary  readiness  and  on-scene  power  projection  from 
the  sea.  These  capabilities  assume  greater  impor- 
tance as  U.S.  land-based  overseas  presence  de- 
clines or  is  inhibited  by  sovereignty  restrictions. 
Operations  of  our  forward  deployed  forces,  high- 
lighted by  the  diversion  of  the  USS  Theodore 
Roosevelt  (CVN  71 )  and  11th  MEU  (SOC)  from 
scheduled  exercises  to  crisis  in  Jordan,  demon- 
strate the  flexibility  and  mobility  of  expedition- 
ary forces.  They  fiirther  reaffirm  the  role  of  naval 
forward  presence  as  a  major  pillar  of  our  U.S. 
National  Security  Strategy. 

Dunng  1995,  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  main- 
tained an  average  of  more  than  100  ships  and 
23,000  Marines  forward  deployed  conducting 
presence  missions,  training  and  operations  with 
military  forces  from  more  than  69  nations.  Com- 
bined naval  exercises  provide  other  nations  the 
opportunity  to  tram  with  U.S.  forces  and  to  de- 
velop multilateral  relationships  that  enhance  re- 
gional stability;  enabling  us  to  form  coalitions 
when  required.  Forward  deployed  amphibious 
ready  groups  with  embarked  MEU  (SOC)s,  and 
carrier  bank  groups  give  theater  commanders  a 
flexible,  responsive  force  that  can  be  positioned 
in  potential  trouble  spots  for  extended  penods  as 
a  visible  symbol  of  U.S.  commitment  and  resolve. 
Put  simply,  naval  expeditionary  forces  are  the  nght 
mix  of  forces,  positioned  in  the  nght  place,  at  the 
right  time. 


credible  naval  force.  One  example  is  our  dnve  to 
fiirther  enhance  the  working  relationship  between 
the  Na\7  and  Manne  Corps.  This  includes  im- 
proved integration  at  the  operational  level  —  as 
the  focus  shifts  to  the  littorals  of  the  wodd  —  and 
a  greater  degree  of  integration  in  our  peacetime 
planning  efforts. 

Closer  Department  of  the  Navy  Integration 

Operational  miegration  continues  to  be  highlighted 
by  the  successful  mtegration  of  Manne  F/A-18 
and  EA-6B  squadrons  into  earner  air  wings.  In 
1995,  both  Navy  and  Marine  aircraft  were 
launched  from  the  USS  Theodore  Roosevelt  (CVN 
71 )  and  the  USS  Amenca  (CV  66)  to  participate 
in  the  August  air  stnkes  against  Bosnian-Serb 
forces. 

The  Department  of  the  Navy  continues  to  inte- 
grate the  Navy  and  Manne  Corps  Program  Ob- 
jective Memorandum  (POM)  processes  in  order 
to  better  identify  and  articulate  major  Navy  and 
Manne  Corps  issues  early.  To  facilitate  this  inte- 
gration, the  two  Services'  programming  databases 
are  bemg  merged  mto  a  common  DoN  database. 
Each  Service  will  continue  to  develop  its  own  sub- 
mission to  the  DoN  POM,  but  such  early  coordi- 
nation m  the  process  will  articulate  program  re- 
quirements more  effectively  and  allow  for  better 
use  of  DoN  resources. 


Creating  the  Environment  for  Change 

With  heavy  operational  demands,  the  Department 
of  the  Nax'y  (DoN)  challenges  all  of  its  activities 
to  reengineer  and  reinvent  themselves,  emulatmg 
industry's  best  business  practices.  This  challenge 
is  not  a  one  time  effort;  it  is  a  continuous  commit- 
ment to  change.  The  DoN,  guided  by  the 
President's  National  Performance  Review,  began 
identifying  new  ways  of  doing  busmess  aimed  at 
effecting  immediate  change  while  laying  the 
groundwork  for  long  term  change.  Efficiencies 
gamed  from  these  mitiatives  are  being  transformed 
into  resources  for  maintaining  a  ready,  capable  and 


Another  step  toward  a  closer  working  relationship 
IS  the  movement  of  Headquarters  U.S.  Manne 
Corps  into  the  Pentagon.  Phase  One  of  this  move 
was  initiated  m  January  1996;  the  Commandant 
and  selected  staff  members  relocated  their  offices 
adjacent  to  those  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  and 
the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations.  The  contmued 
move  of  the  Headquarters  staff  will  occur  over  the 
next  several  years. 

From  plannmg  and  programming  through  tram- 
ing  and  operations,  greater  integration  within  the 
DoN  IS  enhancing  the  unique  synergy  already 
present  within  the  Navy-Manne  Corps  team. 
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II.  THE  NATION  NEEDS  THE  NAVY-M.\RINE  CORPS  TEAM 


The  Strategic  Framework 


With  a  full  range  of  economic  and  secunty  inter- 
ests widely  dispersed  around  the  globe  and  across 
vast  oceans,  the  United  States  is.  and  will  remain, 
a  mantime  nation.  Our  strategy,  as  outlined  in  the 
National  Security  Strategy  and  National  Military 
Straie^.  is  necessanly  transoceanic  and  requires 
the  five  enduring  roles  of  naval  forces: 

•  Forward  presence 

•  Power  projection 

•  Sea  control  and  mantime  supremacy 

•  Strategic  deterrence 

•  Strategic  sealift 

U.S.  interests  involve  trade  with  panners  located 
at  the  endpomts  of  "highways  of  the  seas."  These 
endpoints  lie  in  the  world's  littoral  regions,  which 
coincide  with  the  concentration  of  our  vital  inter- 
ests in  Europe,  the  Middle  East.  Latin  .America 
and  particularly  in  the  Pacific  Rim  and  Indian 
Ocean— the  area  that  is  the  fastest  growing  eco- 
nomically and  demographically.  The  littorals  pro- 
vide homes  to  more  than  75  percent  of  the  world's 
population,  locations  for  more  than  80  percent  of 
the  world's  capital  cities  and  nearly  all  the  major 
marketplaces  of  intemational  trade.  It  is  in  our 
national  interest,  therefore,  for  the  littorals  of  the 
world  to  remain  stable.  The  Navy-Manne  Corps 
team  regularly  influences  events  in  the  linorals 
from  Its  sovereign  combat  capable  bases  at  sea. 
Routinely  operatmg  in  all  the  world's  oceans,  these 
combat  credible  naval  expeditionary  forces  exert 


"Forward  presence  demonstrates  U.S. 
commitment,  strengthens  deterrence,  and 
facilitates  transition  from  peace  to  war. 
Naval  forces  are  critical  to  our  long  term 
forward  presence  because  of  their  flexible 
offshore  stationing. " 


Gen  Binford  Peay,  USA 


VSSSaipan  (LHA  2)  with  24th  MEU  (SOC)  em- 
barked conducting  pre-deployment  exercises 

real  influence  and  provide  assurance  to  friends  be- 
cause real  on-scene  power  still  counts. 

Forward  Presence 

Each  service  plays  an  important  role  in  support  of 
the  National  Security  Strategy'  of  Engagement  and 
Enlargement.  With  respect  to  forward  presence 
and  power  projection,  the  Army  and  Air  Force 
mamtam  permanently  stationed  forces  on  the  Ko- 
rean Peninsula  and  m  Europe.  Although  the  Navy- 
Manne  Corps  team  complements  the  other  Ser- 
vices as  pan  of  an  overall  engagement  strategy,  it 
is  unique  in  its  ability  to  position  credible  combat 
power  overseas  without  the  consent  or  imposed 
limitations  of  foreign  governments.  Naval  expe- 
ditionary forces  operate  from  sea  bases  that  allow 
unobtrusive  presence  across  the  full  range  of  op- 
erations, from  peacetime  engagement  and  crisis 
response  through  major  conflict. 

Forward  deployed  and  forward  based  naval  forces 
are  built  to  fight  and  wm  wars,  but  an  equally  im- 
portant role  is  to  help  prevent  conflict.  During 
1995,  naval  forces  demonstrated  their  inherent 
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flexibility  and  deterrent  value  with  their  rapid  re- 
sponse to  Iraqi  threats  after  the  defection  of  se- 
nior Iraqi  officials  to  Jordan.  To  support  and  en- 
courage Jordanian  leadership,  the  President  di- 
rected the  USS  Theodore  Roosevelt  (CVN  71 )  to 
move  from  the  Adriatic  Sea  to  the  eastern  Medi- 
terranean, within  sinking  range  of  Jordan's  bor- 
der with  Iraq.  Additionally,  the  previously  sched- 
uled movement  of  the  24th  MEU  (SOC)  into 
Aqaba  was  accelerated.  These  moves,  along  with 
the  repositioning  of  Tomahawk-carrymg  surface 
combatants,  clearly  demonstrated  U.S.  resolve  to 
protect  a  fnend  while  undersconng-the  maneu- 
verability and  utility  of  unencumbered  naval 
forces.  Cause  and  effect  are  difficult  to  prove  m 
such  circumstances,  but  it  is  clear  that  Iraqi  threats 
against  Jordan  went  unfulfilled  once  the  USS 
Theodore  Roosevelt  (CVN  71)  moved  closer  to 
the  scene. 

Expeditionan  Readiness 

The  term  "expeditionary"  captures  the  essence  of 
U.S.  national  secunty  strategy  into  the  21st  Cen- 
tury —  countenng  military  threats  overseas,  not 
on  our  own  shores.  The  Navy-Manne  Corps  team 
provides  the  nation  a  fiilly  integrated  air,  land  and 
sea  combined  arms  force  founded  on  expedition- 
ary readmess.  designed  to  be  swiftly  employed  to 
confront  threats  at  the  source. 


"Expeditionary  forces  are  a  cocked  pis- 
tol, ready  to  fight  Tuesday's  war  on  Tues- 
day, with  Tuesday's  forces." 

LtGen  Charles  Wilhelm,  USMC 
June  1995 

On  -  Scene  Power  Projection  From  the  Sea 

Sized  to  provide  staying  power  with  maximum 
flexibility  anywhere  in  the  world,  naval  expedi- 
tionary forces  can  converge  on  a  crisis  with  little 
warning  —  a  capability  that  largely  is  already 
funded  in  our  Operations  and  Mamtenance  ac- 
count. Should  deterrence  fail,  naval  forces  pro- 
vide immediate,  on-scene  power  projection. 
.Armed  with  the  most  sophisticated  weapons  and 
mobile  enough  to  react  quickly,  this  combined- 
arms  team  can  blunt  an  initial  attack.  Addition- 
ally, they  are  part  of  a  globally  integrated  C4I  and 
surveillance  network  that  enables  follow-on  forces 
to  "plug-in"  quickly,  should  they  be  needed.  This 
network  provides  surveillance  data  from  all 
sources  which  permits  naval  forces  to  target  and 
stnke  ft-om  a  vanety  of  land,  sea  and  air  platforms. 


Naval  expeditionary  forces  are  uniquely  posi- 
tioned, trained  and  organized  to  accomplish  a  wide 
range  of  missions,  mcluding  long  range  strike  and 
early  forcible  entry  to  expedite  the  amval  of  fol- 
low-on forces.  Power  projection  isjust  one  of  the 
options  available  to  naval  expeditionary  forces, 
which  can  move  rapidly  and  easily  with  little  or 
no  shore  infrastructure  and  go  into  action  imme- 
diately upon  amval.  They  can  do  this  because 
they  carry  their  infrastructure  on  their  backs  or  in 
the  holds  of  ships.  Naval  expeditionary  forces  are 
tailored  economical  packages  that  can  accomplish 
the  mission  without  having  to  wail  for  additional 
assets  or  personnel.  These  self-reliant  and  self- 
sustaining  forces  are  effective  m  the  most  austere 
environments,  as  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  units 
recentlv  demonstrated  m  Bosnia  and  Somalia. 


USS  Abraham  Lincoln  (CVN  72)  conducting 
operations  in  the  Gulf  of  Oman 
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III.  THE  TEAM  IN  ACTION 


In  1 995.  naval  forces  were  called  upon  to  respond 
to  significant  contingencies  around  the  world. 
Camer  battle  groups  (CVBGs)  and  amphibious 
ready  groups  (ARGs)  with  embarked  MEL' 
(SOC)s  moved  from  crisis  to  crisis,  as  theater 
commanders  called  for  their  unique  capabilities. 
Sea-based  forces  provided  the  preponderance  of 
immediate  response,  but  our  land-based  Manne 
expeditionary  forces,  mantime  patrol  squadrons, 
and  maritime  prepositioning  forces  also  supponed 
real-world  operations,  along  with  numerous  joint 
and  combmed  exercises. 

Summary  of  1995  Navy-Marine  Corps 
Operations 

EUROPE 

Bosnia:  Operation  Provide  Promise  (July  1992- 
present).  This  jomt  operation  with  the  U.S.  Air 


Force,  involving  both  naval  camer  and  land-based 
air.  protected  humanitanan  relief  etTorts  in  be- 
sieged cities  of  the  former  Yugoslavia.  Navy  and 
Manne  Corps  aircratit.  a  Marine  aerial  refuelins 
squadron,  a  military  police  unit,  a  Navy  fleet  hos- 
pital manned  with  both  regular  and  reserve  per- 
sonnel and  on-call  Marines  of  the  European 
theater's  ARG/MEU  (SCO  supplied  vital  support 
to  United  Nations  forces. 

Operation  Deny  Flight  (Apnl  1993-December 
1995).  Naval  air  forces  —  comprised  of  earner- 
based  air  wmgs  and  shore-based  Manne  FA-18D 
and  EA-6B  squadrons  operating  from  Aviano.  Italy 
—  participated  in  a  joint  and  combmed  operation 
to  enforce  a  United  Nations  mandated  no-fly  zone 
in  the  airspace  over  the  Republic  of  Bosnia- 
Herzegovina.  The  Navy-Manne  Corps  team  also 
provided  protective  air  support  to  the  United  Na- 
tions Protection  Forces.  Mantime  patrol  aircraft 
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•  3  AMPHIBS 

•  4  SUBS 

•  7  SUPPORT  UNITS 

•  VMfAIAW224 
«  VMAQ'1 

•  VMFA-251 

•  MAO'3 
OET.  MCSf  Co  NAPLES 


RED  SEA, 
ARABIAN  GULF 


INDIAN  OCEAN 

' 

24  SHIPS 

-•■ 

•  NiMm 

•  PEULIU-lSDl  MEUISOCI 

•  12  COMBATANTS 

_ 

•   3  AMPHIBS 

■J, 

•   1SUB 

•  8  SUPPORT  UNITS 

" 

•  INDEPENDENCE 

•  KirTlfHAWK 

•  eaiEAu  WOOD- 

3imMEU 

•  BOXER 

•  ESSEX 

•  26  COMBATANTS 

•  3  AMPHIBS 

•  17  SUBS 

•  15  SUPPORT  UNITS 

•  III  MEF 
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equipped  with  electro-optical  sensors  supported 
overland  imagery  collection  efforts  by  providing 
real-time  still  and  fill!  motion  video  imagery  to 
ground  commanders. 

O'Grady  Rescue  (8  June  1995).  In  response  to 
the  downing  of  Basher  52  by  hostile  fire  over 
Bosnia,  the  24th  MEU  (SOC),  operating  from  the 
USS  Kearsage  (LHD  3),  was  placed  on  an  alert  to 
conduct  one  of  the  special  operations  missions  for 
which  all  MEU  (SOC)s  are  trained  and  certified. 
Six  days  later,  U.S.  Air  Force  Captain  Scott 
O'Grady  contacted  a  USAF  aircraft-and.  within 
hours  of  notification.  Marines  aboard  two  CH-53s, 
covered  by  AH-IW  Cobra  gunships  and  AV-8B 
Harriers,  rescued  the  downed  pilot.  The  special 
trainmg  process  proved  crucial  dunng  this  fast 
moving  mission,  as  the  MEU  (SOC)  achieved  the 
goal  of  6-hour  rapid  response.  The  operation 
stands  out  as  a  textbook  example  of  the  cnsis  re- 
sponse capability  of  naval  forces  and  highlights 
the  value  of  the  ARG/MEU  (SOC). 

Operation  Deliberate  Force  (August-September 
1995).  In  conjunction  with  U.S.  Air  Force  units 
and  NATO  allies,  the  USS  Theodore  Roosevelt 
CVBG  and  shore-based  Manne  F/A-18Ds  and 
EA-6Bs  operatmg  from  Aviano,  Italy  conducted 
precision  air  strikes  m  Bosnia.  In  a  seamless  tran- 
sition, the  USS  .America  CVBG  arrived  m  theater, 
relieved  the  USS  Theodore  Roosevelt  CVBG  on 
station,  and  within  24  hours  conducted  strike  op- 
erations with  carrier  based  aircraft  and  tomahawk 
cruise  missiles  from  USS  Normandv  (CG  60) 
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Navy  Surface  Combatants  conducting  maritime 
intercept  operations  in  support  of  U.N.  imposed 
sanctions 


against  Bosnian-Serb  forces.  This  use  of  force 
was  instrumental  in  bringing  the  wamng  factions 
back  to  the  negotiatmg  table. 

Adriatic  Sea:  Operation  Sharp  Guard  (June 
1993-present).  U.S.  naval  forces,  including  sur- 
face combatants,  mtelligence  gathering  attack  sub- 
marines and  regular  and  reserve  maritime  patrol 
aircraft,  operated  with  combmed  NATO  and  West- 
em  European  Union  naval  forces  to  block  sea  com- 
merce to  and  from  Serbia  and  Montenegro,  along 
with  weapon  shipments  intended  for  all  of  the  re- 
publics of  the  former  Yugoslavia.  The  long-term 
enforcement  of  these  U.N.  sanctions  was  an  im- 
portant factor  in  bnnging  the  wamng  panies  to 
the  peace  table  m  Dayton,  Ohio. 

Operation  Joint  Endeavor  (December  1995-pre- 
sent).  The  European  Command's  ARG/MEU  (SOC) 
was  assigned  as  a  theater  reserve  for  NATO  forces 
while  a  Marine  Corps  secunty  force  detachment 
provided  secunty  for  NATO  International  Force 
headquarters  m  Sarajevo.  Additionally,  naval  con- 
struction battalion  personnel  built  several  camps 
for  the  Aimy  in  Croatia  and  Bosnia. 

Central  and  Eastern  Europe:  The  Partnership 
For  Peace  (PFP)  program  was  the  centerpiece  of 
NATO's  strategic  relationship  with  Central  and 
Eastern  Europe  this  year.  Naval  forces  conducted 
three  major  PFP  exercises  with  Eastern  European 
nations.  Part  of  our  bilateral  Military-to-Military 
Contacts  Program  included  basic  seamanship  ex- 
ercises and  numerous  femilianzation  visits  with 
the  naval  forces  of  this  region.  Units  ft-om  the  Sixth 
Fleet,  including  assigned  Manne  expeditionary 
forces  and  the  Coast  Guard  cutter  USCGC  Dallas 
(WHEC  716),  conducted  fleet  and  amphibious 
training  exercises  with  forces  from  Romania, 
Ukraine.  Bulgaria  and  Albania.  A  major  exercise 
was  also  conducted  in  the  Baltic  with  long  -stand- 
ing fnends  and  newly  mdependent  nations'  forces. 
Additionally,  regular  and  reserve  Navy  and  Ma- 
nne Corps  officers  were  involved  with  in-country 
military'  liaison  teams  and  developed  other  pro- 
grams 10  further  naval  contact  with  nations  of  the 
region. 
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SOUTHWEST  ASIA 

Kuwait:  Operation  Vigilant  Sentinel  (August- 
December  1995).  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  com- 
bat forces  and  regular  and  reserve  Military  Sealift 
Command  forces  quickly  responded  to  Iraqi 
threats  to  Jordan  and  Kuwait.  Normal  Middle  East 
Force  presence  rapidly  expanded  as  this  cnsis  de- 
veloped. In  the  initial  stages,  the  USS  .Abraham 
Lincoln  (CVN  72)  and  USS  Independence  (CV 
62)  battle  groups  and  the  !  1th  MEU  (SOC)  em- 
barked m  the  USS  New  Orleans  (LPH  II)  am- 
phibious ready  group  repositioned  off  the  coast 
of  Kuwait.  Additionally,  the  USS  Theodore 
Roosevelt  (CVN  71)  deployed  to  the  Eastern 
Mediterranean.  This  naval  task  force  rapidly 
planned  and  coordinated  a  contingency  defense 
of  Kuwait  and  Jordan.  Within  one  day,  Maritime 
Prepositioning  Ship  Squadron  Two  from  Diego 
Garcia  was  underway  with  equipment  for  an  ad- 
ditional 17,300-Manne  combat  force,  while  I 
MEF  offload  preparation  party  personnel  deployed 
from  Camp  Pendleton.  Throughout  this  crisis,  na- 
val aircraft  made  up  the  largest  portion  of  U.S. 
strike  aircraft  in  theater. 

Iraq:  Operation  Southern  Watch  (1991- 
present).  Naval  forces  continued  to  share  respon- 
sibility with  the  U.S.  Air  Force  for  no-fly  opera- 
tions over  Iraq  m  support  of  U.N.  efforts  to  pro- 
tect Iraqi  minonty  populations.  Naval  operations 
included  extensive  Navy  and  Manne  aircraft  sor- 
ties from  earners  deployed  to  the  Persian  Gulf. 

Maritime  Intercept  Operations:  Throughout 
1 995,  surface  combatants  and  maritime  patrol  air- 
craft continued  to  execute  maritime  interception 
operations  in  the  Persian  Gulf  in  suppon  of  U.N. 
sanctions  apinst  Iraq.  These  at-sea  sanction  op- 
erations, enacted  five  years  earlier  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Gulf  War.  were  terminated  m  the  Red 
Sea  in  the  fall  of  1994,  but  they  continue  m  the 
Persian  Gulf  By  the  end  of  1995,  surface  com- 
batants had  conducted  over  23,000  at-sea  inter- 
cepts while  simultaneously  carrying  out  other  for- 
ward presence  missions. 


CARIBBEAN 

Haiti:  United  Nations  .Vlission  Haiti  (Apnl  1995 
-  present).  Marine  linguists  were  provided  to  U.S. 
forces  supporting  the  U.N.  mission  as  the  success- 
ftil  operations  Uphold  Democracy  and  Support 
Democracy  came  to  a  close  and  the  U.S.  passed 
control  of  Haitian  nation  building  to  the  United 
Nations. 

Cuba:  Operation  Sea  Signal  (August  1994- 
Present).  The  II  Manne  E.xpeditionary  Force  (II 
MEF)  with  reserve  augmentation  continued  to 
support  Joint  Task  Force  1 60  in  handling,  process- 
ing and  providing  security  for  more  than  54,000 
Cuban  and  Haitian  migrants.  The  operation  was 
completed  in  early  1 996,  closing  out  a  year  and  a 
half  of  support. 


Medical  support  was  provided  to  all  migrants 
during  Operation  Sea  Signal 

Operation  Safe  Passage  (January-February 
1995).  The  amphibious  ships  USS  Austin  (LPD 
4)  and  USS  LaMoure  County  (LST  11 94)  with  II 
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MEFMannes  and  four  anti-terTonstsecunt\' teams 
onboard  were  deployed  to  transfer  and  provide 
security  for  Cubans  from  Panama  to  holding 
camps  at  Guantanamo  Bay.  Navy  and  Manne 
Corps  forces  remained  in  theater  as  a  reserve  for 
the  U.S.  Atlantic  Command  until  all  Cubans  re- 
turned safely  to  Guantanamo  Bay. 

Counterdrug  Operations:  The  Department  of 
the  Navy  continues  to  support  U.S.  government 
efforts  to  reduce  the  supply  of  illicit  drugs  enter- 
ing the  country.  Regular  and  Reserve  Na\7  and 
Marine  Corps  aircraft,  ships  and  uoKjue  sensors 
contributed  to  detection  and  monitonng  missions 
in  the  transit  zone.  Naval  forces  also  assisted  the 
Coast  Guard  with  interdiction  operations  and  pro- 
vided a  wide  range  of  domestic  support  that  in- 
cluded training  and  the  use  of  facilities,  equipment 
and  personnel.  In  addition,  regular  and  reserve 
Manne  Corps  units  provided  operational  support 
to  the  combatant  Commanders-in-Chief,  the  Joint 
Interagency  Task  Force,  Joint  Task  Force  6  and 
drug  enforcement  agencies  —  participating  in  58 
counterdrug  missions  along  the  southwest  border 
and  in  the  Caribbean. 


Hurricane  .Marilyn:  Navy  units  conducted  nu- 
merous relief  effons  for  local  communities  af- 
fected by  disastrous  humcanes  m  the  Caribbean 
and  the  southeastern  United  States.  As  the  focal 
point  for  relief  efforts.  Naval  Station  Roosevelt 
Roads  in  Puerto  Rico  was  the  base  for  disaster 
matenal  staging  and  support.  Naval  station  per- 
sonnel also  provided  airlift  for  inter-island  trans- 
port and  helped  officials  survey  the  damaged  ar- 
eas. VvTiile  Naw  seabees  helped  repair  damaged 
facilities.  Navy  divers  surveyed  and  cleared  navi- 
gational channels  for  St.  Thomas  and  St.  Croix. 

RUSSIA 

As  a  clear  sign  of  improving  relations,  the  United 
States  and  Russia  no  longer  target  each  other  with 
strategic  nuclear  weapons  and  have  increased  the 
scope  and  complexity  of  their  combined  military 
exercises.  In  August  1 995 ,  the  two  countnes  con- 
ducted Exercise  Cooperation  From  The  Sea  in  Ha- 
waii executmg  both  at-sea  and  amphibious  train- 
ing. This  histonc  event  marked  the  first  time  that 
the  U.S.  and  Russia  have  conducted  a  bilateral 
militars'  exercise  in  U.S.  waters. 


Expanding  militan-  to  military  contacts,  U.S.  and  Russian  Naval  Officers  meet  during  Exercise 
Cooperation  from  the  Sea 
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USS  ESSEX  (LHD  2)  with  13th  MEL  (SOQ  exercising  with  Kuwaiti  forces  prior  to  responding  for 
OPEHATION  UNITED  SHIELD 


NORTHEAST  ASU 

Korea:  Events  in  Korea  remained  relatively  calm 
dunng  1995.  Continuous  naval  forward  presence 
was  a  key  contributor  to  this  region's  stability.  If 
events  in  Korea  had  required  greater  U.S.  mili- 
tary presence,  naval  expeditionary  forces  were  pre- 
pared to  expand  rapidly  the  theater  commander's 
air,  land  and  sea  capabilities. 

SOUTHEAST  ASIA 

Thailand/Vietnam:  Operation  Full  .Account- 
ing (March-.Apnl  1995).  Mannes  from  III  MEF 
continued  to  support  ongoing  joint  task  force  ef- 
forts with  helicopter  lift  in  the  identification  and 
recovery  of  U.S.  servicemen  unaccounted  for  af- 
ter the  Vietnam  War.  Additionally,  the  annual 
combined  U.S./Thai  exercise.  Cobra  Gold,  con- 
tinued to  reinforce  the  strategic  interest  we  have 
in  the  region. 

INDIAN  OCEAN 

Somalia:  Operation  United  Shield  (February- 
March  1995).  As  the  humanitarian  relief  mission 
14 


came  to  an  end,  the  Navy-Manne  Corps  team 
found  itself  in  the  world  spotlight  again  as  the  USS 
Essex  (LHD  2)  amphibious  ready  group  with  the 
13th  MEU  (SOC)  embarked  and  USS  Belleau 
Wood  (LHA  3),  with  a  special  purpose  Marine 
air-ground  task  force  embarked,  covered  the  with- 
drawal of  U.N.  troops  from  Somalia.  Using  early 
amvmg  naval  forces,  a  Joint  Combmed  Task  Force 
totaling  23  ships  and  16,500  personnel  was  formed 
under  the  command  of  1  MEF's  commanding  gen- 
eral and  Navy  Central  Command  in  the  region.  De- 
spite hazardous  conditions,  all  personnel  were 
safely  evacuated  with  zero  casualties.  The  Navy- 
Manne  Corps  team  was,  once  again,  the  first  to 
be  called  and  the  last  to  leave. 

Freedom  of  Navigation  Program 

.An  essential  element  of  U.S.  foreign  policy  is  en- 
suring free  and  safe  transit  through  intemational 
waters  and  air  space  as  a  matter  of  legal  nght  not 
contingent  upon  the  approval  of  adjacent  coun- 
tnes.  Naval  forces  are  cntical  tools  in  demon- 
strating transit  nghts  under  intemational  law.  In 
1995,  Navy  ships  and  aircraft  conducted  numer- 
ous freedom  of  navigation  operations  in  or  through 
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areas  where  other  nations  have  maintained  sover- 
eignty claims  that  contradict  existing  international 
agreements.  Ratification  of  the  U.N.  Law  of  the 
Sea  Convention,  sent  to  the  U.S.  Senate  m  Octo- 
ber 1994,  is  crucial  to  global  acceptance  of  the 
legal  norms  that  guarantee  navigational  and  over- 
flight freedoms.  A  stable  oceans  regime  under  the 
Convention  will  guarantee  the  abihty  of  naval 
forces  to  support  national  interests  Forward  .  .  . 
From  the  Sea. 

Major  JointyCombined  Exercises 

Joint  and  combined  exercises  form  a  cornerstone 
of  U.S.  engagement  strategy.  Forward  presence 
forces  promote  regional  stability  by  exercising 
routinely  with  military  forces  of  other  nations. 
This  year  naval  forces  participated  in  more  than 
1 30  combined  exercises.  Large  scale  annual  ex- 
ercises with  our  friends  and  allies  proved  particu- 
larly effective  in  promoting  understanding, 
interoperability  and  laying  the  groundwork  for  fu- 
ture coalitions. 


•  The  annual  UNIT  AS  deployment  is  a  pnmary 
means  of  supporting  regional  stability  in  the  West- 
em  Hemisphere.  For  five  months  each  year,  regu- 
lar and  reserve  surface  combatants  and  P-3  air- 
craft, a  submanne  and  Marines  embarked  in  an 
amphibious  ship  circumnavigate  South  America. 
At  each  stop,  our  naval  forces  exercise  with  the 
host  nation's  air,  sea  and  land  forces.  These  exer- 
cises generally  provide  the  only  opportunity  each 
year  for  these  Latin  American  nations  to  operate 
with  U.S.  forces;  they  commit  a  large  portion  of 
their  military  exercise  budgets  to  UNITAS,  which 
demonstrates  our  interest  and  resolve  to  cooper- 
ate in  a  region  that  otherwise  would  receive  little 
U.S.  military  attention. 

•  Regional  stability  in  Southeast  Asia  is  supported 
by  the  Pacific  Fleet's  Cooperation  Afloat  Readi- 
ness and  Training  program,  patterned  after  the 
UNITAS  deployment.  This  program  fosters  coop- 
erative engagement,  coalition  building, 
interoperability'  and  training  through  the  partici- 
pation of  U.S.  naval  forces  in  an  annual  senes  of 
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yavaJ  cooperation  is  demonstrated  during  operations  in  the  Baltic  Sea,  which  include  Russian  ships 
sailing  side-by-side  with  surface  combatants  from  the  L'.S.  and  Baltic  nations 


bilateral  exercises.  The  inauguial  depioyment  oc- 
curred from  xVlay-Juiy  1 995  and  involved  a  U.S.  force 
made  up  of  two  frigates,  a  submarine  and  an  am- 
phibious ship  with  embarked  Marines  and  special 
forces.  Exercises  included  military  forces  from 
Singapore.  Thailand,  Malaysia.  Indonesia,  the  Phil- 
ippines and  Brunei. 

•  Exercise  Cobra  Gold  is  an  annual  event  involv- 
ing U.S.iThai  military  forces  training  in  a  large- 
scale  land,  air  and  sea  joint/combined  operation. 
U.S.  Seventh  Fleet  ships  and  Marines  from  III 
MEF,  including  the  3 1st  MEU  are  among  the  na- 
val expeditionary  forces  that  benefit  from  this  an- 
nual exercise.  Our  participation  enhances  U.S. ' 
Thai  military  mteroperability  and  provides  clear 
evidence  of  continuing  U.S.  interest  in  the  region. 

•  Exercise  Ulchi  Focus  Lens,  one  of  the  largest 
combmed  command  post  exercises,  involved  staffs 
from  all  four  Services  as  well  as  the  Republic  of 
Korea  (ROK).  Under  direction  of  the  Commander, 
Combined  Forces  Command/United  Nations 
Command  these  forces  exercise  annually,  focus- 


ing on  cnsis  response  and  transition  from  peace- 
time to  war.  Unique  to  this  year's  exercise  was  the 
initial  testing  of  a  Combined  Marine  E.xpedition- 
ary  Corps  that  comprised  forces  from  I  and  III 
MEF  and  ROK  Marines. 

•  The  pnncipal  naval  demonstration  of  U.S.  in- 
terests in  nonhem  Europe  is  the  annual  Baltic  Sea 
Operation,  a  three  week  exercise  involving  three 
U.S.  surface  combatants  and  military  forces  from 
almost  all  the  countries  in  the  Baltic  region,  in- 
cluding those  from  the  former  Soviet  Union. 

•  The  Navy  continues  to  dedicate  surface  com- 
batants as  participants  in  each  of  two  NATO  led 
mantime  forces:  Standing  Naval  Forces  Atlantic 
and  Standing  Naval  Forces  Mediterranean.  Dur- 
ing 1995,  both  of  these  forces  contnbuted  to  the 
enforcement  of  the  U.N.  mandated  embargo  in  the 
Adnatic.  With  the  ongoing  implementation  of  the 
Bosnian  peace  agreement,  these  forces  may  re- 
vert to  their  traditional  role  of  peacetime  regional 
engagement  and  interoperability. 
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IV.  TOTAL  FORCE  INTEGRATION 


Linchpin  for  Joint  Operations 


Our  national  strategy  relies  on  the  ability  of  each 
service  to  operate  jointly,  to  ensure  successful 
mission  performance  across  the  fiill  range  of  mili- 
tary operations.  Essential  to  the  success  of  joint 
operations  is  the  integration  of  all  supponing  arms. 
This  IS  a  capability  inherent  in  naval  expedition- 
ary forces  and  is  the  basis  on  which  joint  air, 
ground  and  sea  task  forces  can  be  built.  Exercis- 
ing and  operating  daily  in  an  integrated  fashion, 
the  Navy  and  Manne  Corps  provide  the  theater 
commanders  forces  that  are  uniquely  suited  as  the 
linchpin  for  joint  operations. 


First  to  .Arrive.  Last  to  Leave 


Forward  deployed  naval  expeditionary  forces  of- 
ten are  the  closest  to  the  scene  of  emerging  crises. 
As  a  result,  they  can  form  the  core  of  a  joint  force 
that  contains  cnses  and  expedites  the  amval  or 
departure  of  follow-on  forces.  Such  was  the  case 
again  in  1995.  In  Operation  Vigilant  Sentinel,  the 
USS  Theodore  Roosevelt  (CVN  71 )  repositioned 
to  respond  to  Iraqi  threats  and  was  ready  to  as- 
sume duties  as  the  Joint  Task  Force  Headquarters. 
In  Operation  United  Shield,  the  1 3th  MEU  (SOC), 
embarked  in  the  USS  Essex  (LHD  2)  amphibious 
ready  group,  formed  the  core  of  a  Combined/Joint 
Task  Force  headed  by  I  MEF's  Commanding  Gen- 
eral, charged  with  covenng  the  withdrawal  of  U.N. 
forces  from  Somalia. 

Joint  Task  Force  Headquarters 

Future  joint  task  force  headquarters  will  be  orga- 
nized around  the  service  component  staff  first  on 
the  scene  that  can  work  in  the  joint  arena.  As  dem- 
onstrated repeatedly,  working  with  and  integrat- 
ing the  elements  of  air.  land  and  sea  has  become 
second  nature  to  naval  expeditionary  forces.  They 
are  ideally  suited  to  function  as  a  joint  task  force 
headquarters  because  they  deploy  m  flexible,  task- 
organized  groups  and  possess  a  broad  range  of  ca- 


Joint  Task  Force  United  Shield  Commander 
meets  with  UNOSOM  officers  in  preparation  for 
United  Nations  forces  withdrawal 

pabilities  that  cut  across  a  wide  variety  of  opera- 
tions. In  1995,  operations  in  Somalia  and 
Guantanamo  Bay,  Cuba  demonstrated  this  capa- 
bility. In  each  case.  Marine  and  Navy  assets,  with 
joint  and  other  service  component  augmentation, 
manned  and  equipped  the  joint  task  force  head- 
quarters. 

Working  closely  with  regional  Commanders-in- 
Chief  and  their  component  commanders,  the  Navy 
and  Manne  Corps  are  aggressively  tailonng  man- 
ning and  training  requirements  to  support  the  op- 
eration of  a  joint  task  force  headquarters.  As  part 
of  this  initiative,  the  Commandant  of  the  Manne 
Corps  called  for  the  establishment  of  a  standing 
capability  that  can  respond  to  emerging  cnses 
anywhere  in  the  worid.  Navy  numbered  fleet  com- 
manders worldwide  are  ready  to  assume  duties  as 
Joint  Force  Task  Group  or  Force  commanders  on 
short  notice. 

Equipment  Interoperability 

Naval  expeditionarv'  forces  are  outfitted  with  the 
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command  and  control  links  needed  for  joint  op- 
erations. This  naval  C4I  not  only  supports  man- 
time  and  littoral  operations,  but  also  provides  an 
expandable  core  infrastructure  forjoint  C4I.  This 
provides  combatant  Commanders-in-Chief 
(CinCs)  and  follow-on  joint  forces  access  to  a 
common  battlespace  picture,  quickly  and 
seamlessly.  With  this  common  core,  the  Navy  and 
Marine  Corps  also  have  a  well  defined  basis  and 
expenence  for  multilateral  operations  with  friends 
and  allies. 

New  developments  in  naval  C4I  continue  to  en- 
hance joint  interoperability.  The  Joint  Maniime 
Command  Information  System  (JMCIS)  forms  the 
current  basis  for  both  ashore  and  afloat  Copernicus 
C4I  systems  for  the  Navy  and  MAGTF  C4I  for 
the  Manne  Corps.  In  addition,  the  JMCIS  core 
design  is  the  baseline  element  within  the  Global 
Command  and  Control  System,  the  CinCs'  strate- 
gic level  joint  command  system.  Continued  in- 
stallation of  the  Contingency  Tactical  Air  Plan- 
ning System  in  aircraft  earners,  command  ships 
and  in  the  Marine  Tactical  Air  Command  and 
Control  systems  will  improve  their  ability  to  sup- 
port a  Joint  Force  Air  Component  Commander. 
The  Marine  Corps  is  buying  equipment  that  will 
integrate  fully  with  jomt  task  forces  ashore  while 
ensunng  connectivity  to  command  and  control 
nodes  afloat.  New  systems  such  as  the  Digital 
Widdjand  Transmission  System  will  allow  Navy 
and  Maruie  units  afloat  to  extend  telephone  switch- 
mg  and  computer  circuits  ashore  as  well  as  among 
afloat  units. 

Joint  Training  and  Exercises 

Carrier  battle  groups  and  amphibious  ready  groups 
with  embarked  MEU  (SOC)s  train  to  stay  on  the 
cutting  edge  of  joint  operations.  Pnor  to  each 
deployment,  naval  units  participate  in  joint  task 
force  (JTF)  exercise  scenarios  with  Army,  Air 
Force  and  Coast  Guard  units,  to  hone  their  readi- 
ness to  function  m  a  joint  operational  environment. 
In  1995  alone,  naval  forces  participated  in  123  joint 
exercises.  Through  the  CinC  exercise  program, 
numbered  Fleet  and  MEF  headquarters  staffs  train 


to  serve  as  JTF  headquarters.  Navy  and  Marine 
Corps  unit  exercise  programs  focus  on  the  par- 
ticipation of  naval  forces  within  the  larger  JTF 
Command  and  Control  Structure.  Personnel  trac- 
ing and  education  programs  also  emphasize  un- 
derstanding the  capabilities  and  employment  of 
joint  forces.  Joint  Air  Operations,  fire  support  and 
exchange  programs  are  just  a  few  ways  that  naval 
forces  work  with,  and  leam  from,  the  other  Ser- 


Joint  Force  .Vlissiie  Defense 

Protection  from  ballistic  missile  attack  —  includ- 
ing missiles  armed  with  nuclear,  biological,  or 
chemical  warheads  —  is  crucial  to  the  survival  of 
threatened  populations  and  U.S.  military  forces 
arriving  early  in  theater.  In  the  absence  of 
prepositioned  land-based  missile  defense  systems, 
this  essential  regional  and  force  protection  must 
come  from  ships.  To  meet  this  vital  and  urgent 
requirement,  the  Joint  Requirements  Oversight 
Council  approved  a  theater  missile  defense  mis- 
sion needs  statement  that  calls  for  the  develop- 
ment of  a  sea-based  Theater  Ballistic  Missile  De- 
fense (TBMD)  capability. 

The  Navy  is  making  great  strides  toward  meeting 
these  requirements.  Naval  Area  TBMD  capabil- 
ity, cuffently  planned  for  fielding  in  FY98,  and 
follow-on  development  of  Naval  Theater  Wide 
TBMD  will  provide  defense-in-depth  over  an  en- 
tire theater  of  operations.  Major  savings  in  devel- 
opment time  and  cost  are  realized  by  building  on 
the  existing  capabilities  and  engineenng  base  of 
Aegis  equipped  Ticonderoga-class  cruisers  and 
Arleigh  Burke-class  destroyers.  In  addition  to  pro- 
viding an  early  missile  defense  umbrella,  sea- 
based  TBMD  operates  without  host  nation  con- 
straints and  does  not  require  airlift  resources  in 
the  cntical  early  days  of  conflict  —  resources  that 
are  currently  dedicated  to  bringmg  ground-based 
TBMD  into  theater. 

Still  in  the  early  stages  as  a  potential  TBMD  sys- 
tem, the  Manne  Corps  Improved  Hawk  Missile 
System  demonstrated  short  range  TBMD  capabil- 
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Future  Naval  Theater-Wide  TBMD  will  provide  defense-in-depth  over  an  entire  theater  of  opera 
tions 

ity  during  recent  tests.  The  Marine  Corps  is  ex- 
ploring the  potential  of  finng  Navy  Standard  Mis- 
siles from  Hawk  missile  launchers,  to  extend 
TBMD  coverage  and  standardize  weapons  pro- 
curement. 


Naw  programs  and  acquisition  focus  on  both  the 
open-ocean  and  littoral  threats; 


Sealift  and  Sea  Control 


A  unique  Navy  mission  m  any  joint  campaign  plan 
is  the  movement  and  protection  of  military  sealift. 
More  than  90  percent  of  the  matenal  and  equip- 
ment required  for  U.S.  participation  in  a  major 
regional  contingency  must  arrive  by  sea.  The  pro- 
liferation of submannes  in  regions  ofkey  U.S.  eco- 
nomic and  secunry  interests,  reiterates  that  the  U  .S. 
Navy  must  maintain  the  anii-submanne  warfare 
capability  to  counter  this  potential  threat.  The 
Desen  Storm  Scud  missiles  stimulated  new  efforts 
in  TBMD  developments,  but  British  lessons 
learned  dunng  the  Falkland  Islands  War  with  re- 
gard to  submannes  must  not  be  forgotten.  Bellig- 
erent submannes  impact  the  land  campaign  not 
only  through  the  attntion  of  sealift  ships,  but  also 
through  disruption  of  sea  lanes  and  choke  points. 


•  Shallow  water  anti-submanne  torpedoes 

•  Surface  ship  torpedo  defense 
0    .^dvanced  Distnbuted  System  of  under- 
water hydrophones 

•  Sensor  Arrays 

•  Explosive  echo  ranging  and  low  fre- 
quency active  sonar 

Anti-submanne  warfare  remains  cntical  to  the  suc- 
cess of  power  projection  from  the  sea  as  well  as 
any  land  campaign  that  relies  on  seaborne  logis- 
tics for  success.  It  is  challenging,  force  level  in- 
tensive and  requires  a  significant  commitment  in 
training  to  field  an  effective  force. 

Reserve  Forces  Integration 

The  Nanonal  Military  Strategy-  focuses  our  mili- 
tary' capabilities  on  flexible  and  selective  engage- 
ment to  meet  both  anticipated  and  unanticipated 
global  threats.  Supponmg  this  strategy  with  fewer 
forces  IS  a  challenge  that  is  being  answered  by  the 
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increased  integration  of  Reserve  forces  into  both 
wartime  and  peacetime  operations.  This  integra- 
tion must  be  seamless  and  must  involve  Reserve 
forces  with  a  solid  foundation  of  highly  capable 
leadership,  people  and  equipment.  These  stan- 
dards are  being  attained  through  equipment  mod- 
ernization, increased  integration  of  Reserve  train- 
ing with  that  of  regular  forces  and  the  identifica- 
tion and  retention  of  high  quality  people. 

When  personnel  nghtsizing  is  completed  in  FY99. 
the  Naval  Reserve  will  make  up  20  percent  of  a 
Navy  that  has  the  proper  mix  of  individuals  and 
units  to  meet  the  CinCs'  requirements.  The  iVla- 
nne  Corps  has  redesignated  its  Reserve  Manne 
air-ground  task  force  as  augmentation  command 
elements  (MACE)  of  the  Manne  expeditionary 
forces  (MEFs).    Other  initiatives  include: 


tions  Provide  Promise  and  Deny  Flight.  During 
1995.  NRF  ships  also  provided  more  than  18  per- 
cent of  the  total  ship  steaming  days  dedicated  to 
counterdrug  operations. 

The  Manne  Corps  Reserve  also  was  heavily  en- 
gaged in  1995.  More  than  500  Reserve  Mannes 
panicipated  in  Operation  Safe  Haven/Sea  Signal 
at  Guantanamo  Bay,  Cuba.  Manne  Corps  Re- 
serve KC-1 30s  tlew  Reserve  Manne  engineers  and 
secunty  personnel  to  Albania  in  suppon  of  Op- 
eration Uje  Knstal.  Other  Reserve  operations  in- 
cluded exercises  in  Norway,  Thailand,  Kuwait  and 
Korea.  Of  special  note  is  the  upcoming  NATO 
exercise.  Battle  Gnffin  96  —  a  predominately 
Reserve  forces  event  focused  on  the  Marine  Corps 
Norway  air-landed  prepositioning  program  that 
will  test  and  highlight  the  command  and  control 
capabilities  of  our  reserve  forces. 


Decentralized  control  of  Active  Duty  Spe- 
cial Work  to  allow  field  commanders  better 
access  to  Reserve  forces. 

Installation  of  the  Reserve  Information  Net- 
work to  provide  a  link  to  the  Total  Force 
Manne  Corps  and  a  gateway  into  the  Depan- 
ment  of  Defense  information  network. 


One  Team 

The  Navy  and  Manne  Corps  Reserve  were  mte- 
gral  pans  of  Total  Force  operations  dunng  1995. 
Naval  reservists  contnbuted  to  military  operations, 
both  m  peacetime  suppon  and  in  cnsis  response, 
with  more  than  1.7  million  man-days  of  support. 
They  deployed  as  part  of  the  USS  Theodore 
Roosevelt  battle  group,  flying  EA-6B  combat  mis- 
sions in  suppon  of  operations  in  Bosnia.  They 
also  augmented  fleet  hospitals  in  Zagreb,  Croatia 
and  Guantanamo  Bay,  Cuba.  Ten  Naval  Reserve 
Fleet  CNRF)  ships  deployed  to  the  western  Pacific, 
Great  Lakes,  Northern  Europe  and  South  Amenca. 
While  assigned  to  NRf  ships  and  mantime  patrol 
squadrons.  Naval  reservists  participated  m  Opera- 


The  shared  goal  for  the  Navy  and  Manne  Corps  is 
to  attam  a  balanced,  affordable  Total  Force,  able 
to  meet  peacetime  and  cnsis  commitments  imme- 
diately. This  is  bemg  accomplished  through  the 
seamless  integration  of  a  well  trained,  well 
equipped  reserve  force. 
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V.  PEOPLE 


The  heart  of  the  Department  of  the  Navy's  readi- 
ness IS  Its  people  who  kept  faith  with  the  Navy 
and  Marine  Corps  through  the  rightsizmg  pro- 
cess and  who  now  look  to  the  future.  Operating 
some  of  the  most  technologically  advanced 
equipment  of  any  force  in  the  world,  they  must 
be  ready  every  day  of  the  year.  Maintaining 
highly  motivated  and  trained  personnel  during 
these  challenging  times  requires  innovative 
leadership,  diligent  planning  and  careful  man- 
agement of  resources. 

Shaping  the  Force 

During  1 995,  the  Navy's  active  end  strength  was 
reduced  from  468,662  to  433,744.  This  will  con- 
tinue until  the  Navy  reaches  394,900  active  Navy 
and  96.000  reservists  by  1 999.  The  current  force 
of  1 74,()()()  active  duty  Marines  will  be  maintamed. 


while  reserve  end  strength  is  near  the  authorized 
level  of  42,000.  Department  of  the  Navy  civihan 
staffing  continues  to  keep  pace  with  overall 
nghtsizmg  objectives,  with  a  projected  decline 
from  240,044  m  FY96  to  204,363  m  FYOl . 


Careful  application  of  Congressional  ly  authorized 
force  shaping  tools  has  allowed  the  Navy  to  ad- 
just officer,  enlisted  and  civilian  numbers  gradu- 
ally and  fairly  Separation  programs  have  been 
fully  funded  to  ensure  an  orderly  transition  to  ci- 
vilian life.  The  Department  has  kept  faith  with 
mid-career  personnel  by  avoiding  involuntary 
separations  before  retirement  eligibility.  There  is 
no  longer  a  need  for  an  enlisted  selected  early  re- 
tirement (SER)  program  and  the  requirement  for 
officer  SER  has  been  significantly  reduced.  We 
are  working  to  eliminate  it. 
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We  are  working  closely  with  the  Army  and  Air 
Force  to  seek  permanent  grade  relief  from  DoD 
Officer  Personnel  Management  Act  grade  restnc- 
tions.  These  restrictions  were  in  place  before  the 
drawdown  and  nghtsizing  of  the  force  and  pnor 
to  establishment  of  significant  joint  field  grade  re- 
quirements mandated  by  the  Goldwater-Nichols 
DoD  Reorganization  Act. 

Department  of  the  Navy  civilian  employees  rep- 
resent about  25  percent  of  our  total  work  force 
end  strength.  Although  the  majonty  of  civilians 
contribute  directly  to  the  readiness  of  operational 
forces,  many  others  provide  essential  support  in 
such  diverse  functions  as: 


Training 

Medical  care 

Communications 

Morale,  welfare  and  recreation  programs 

Research,  development,  and  acquisition  of 

new  platforms  and  weapon  systems 


We  continue  to  make  every  effort  to  minimize  the 
adverse  impact  of  necessary  force  reductions  on 
our  civilian  employees.  Aggressive  use  of  sepa- 
ration incentives  has  diminished  the  need  for 
forced  reductions. 

Recruiting 

The  pnmary  recruiting  challenge  is  continuing  to 
attract  sufficient  numbers  of  high  quality  people. 
Over  the  past  year.  Navy  and  Manne  Corps  re- 
cruiting commands  continued  to  battle  one  of  the 
toughest  recruiting  climates  in  the  history  of  the 
ail  volunteer  force.  The  market  of  eligible  young 
people,  17-21  years  old,  is  one  of  the  smallest  in 
memory  and  the  propensity  to  enlist  is  low.  This 
has  been  aggravated  by  the  policy  of  some  schools 
to  withhold  cooperation  firom  military  recruiters. 
Additionally,  a  strong  economy  has  contributed  to 
a  challenging  recruiting  environment. 

In  1995,  our  recruiting  forces  met  the  challenge. 
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We  are  increasing  the  resources  available  to  re- 
cruiters as  we  look  ahead  to  1996  and  the  task  of 
bringing  in  almost  60,000  new  Sailors  and  40.000 
new  Marmes.  To  meet  these  requirements,  we  will 
continue  to  assign  the  best  people  to  recruiting 
duty  and  provide  them  a  comparable  quality  of 
life  while  working  in  remote  locations,  far  from 
the  suppon  of  military  installations.  Recruiters 
greatly  benefited  from  Congress'  FY96  plus-up  for 
recruiting  and  advertising  and  the  authonzation 
for  a  higher  level  of  special  duty  assignment  pay. 

FY95  was  also  a  successful  y^ar  in  officer  re- 
cruiting. We  met  very  late-in-the-year  require- 
ments for  more  Navy  pilots.  Naval  Flight  Of- 
ficers, nurses  and  doctors  —  and  made  signifi- 
cant gains  in  minority  representation  across  all 
officer  categories.  Our  Immediate  Scholarship 


USS Samuel  B.  Roberts  (FFG-58)  mnnerofthe 
1995  Golden  Anchor  Award  for  outstanding  re- 
tention 


Decision  and  NROTC  scholarship  programs 
worked  particularly  well,  as  did  the  Baccalaureate 
Degree  Completion  Program.  The  Navy's  Seaman- 
to-Admiral  Program  and  the  Marine  Corps  En- 
listed-to-OfTicer  Commissioning  Programs  pro- 
vided broader  career  opportunities  for  our  most 
talented  enlisted  personnel. 


The  Navy  and  Manne  Corps  are  remaining  com- 
petitive in  the  recruiting  environment  by  making 
innovative  use  of  new  systems  and  technology, 
such  as  advertising  on  the  Internet  and  creatmg 
CD-ROM  multimedia  sales  presentations.  For  the 
long  term,  the  Department  remams  committed  to 
strong  and  adequately  resourced  recruiting  pro- 
grams. Motivated  recruiters,  adequate  budgets 
and  meaningful  incentive  programs,  such  as  the 
Montgomery  G.I.  Bill,  the  Navy  and  Manne  Corps 
college  funds  and  the  enlistment  bonus  programs 
are  key  to  continued  success.  With  contmued  sup- 
port and  sustained,  effective  advertising  we  can 
attract  the  numbers  of  high  quality  young  men  and 
women  we  need. 

Retention 

As  the  drawdown  and  rightsizing  of  the  force  nears 
its  conclusion,  we  must  redouble  our  efforts  to 
retain  high  caliber  people.  Mamtammg  adequate 
retention  levels  not  only  ensures  high  readiness 
levels  through  retention  of  highly  trained,  cntical 
skill  personnel,  but  also  eases  the  pressure  on  our 
recruiting  force  by  lowenng  the  yearly  accession 
requirement.  We  are  regauimg  the  ground  lost 
during  nghtsizing  and  have  policies  m  place  to 
continue  the  present  positive  trends-in  first-  and 
second-term  retention  established  durmg  the  past 
two  years.  In  1995  the  Manne  Corps  met  its  en- 
listed retention  goals  for  first-termers  (20.4  per- 
cent) and  second-termers  (73.1  percent).  The 
Navy  also  met  1995  goals  for  first-termers  (36.4 
percent)  and  second-termers  (49.2  percent). 

A  number  of  programs  and  initiatives  presently 
under  way  have  a  major  impact  on  retention; 

•  Quality  of  life  enhancements 

•  Improved  advancement  opportunities 

•  Competitive  pay  and  benefits 

•  Selective  reenlistment  bonuses  remain  the 
most  effective  program  for  short  term  reten- 
tion of  highly  skilled  enlisted  personnel 

•  Protection  of  retirement  benefits  for  the 
vital  retention  of  career  personnel 

The  Na\7  Goal  Card  is  a  new  personal  manage- 
ment tool  that  also  supports  our  recruiting  and  re- 
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tention  etforts.  It  is  a  first  ever  enlisted  career  path 
chart  that  assists  tirst-term  sailors  in  setting  and 
achieving  personal  and  professional  goals.  Avail- 
able now  on  the  Internet,  the  Goal  Card  continu- 
ously updates  educational  opportunities  and  pro- 
vides information  on  jobs,  training  and  advance- 
ment for  anyone  thinking  of  entenng  or  staying  in 
the  Nav^ 


Enhancing  Quality  of  Life 

A  comfortable  standard  of  livmg,  positive  work 
environment  and  excellent  care  of  families  are 
essential  in  retammg  capable  people.  The  follow- 
ing programs  and  mitiatives  support  these  require- 
ments: 

•  Legislative  initiatives  have  been  proposed  to 
authonze  quarters  allowances  for  single  E-5s  on 
sea  duty.  Additional  proposals  support  payment 
of  Basic  Allowance  for  Quarters/Vanable  Hous- 
ing Allowance  to  joint  military  couples  (without 
dependents)  assigned  to  sea  duty  as  well  as  smgle 


E-6s  and  above  who  receive  permanent  change  of 
station  orders  to  deployed  units. 

•  Bachelor  and  family  housing  continue  to  be 
high  prionty  quality  of  life  issues  in  the  Depart- 
ment. We  continue  working  to  provide  quality 
housing  for  all  personnel  and  their  families,  look- 
ing first  at  pnvate  sector  housing  and  pannerships 
with  private  sector  investors.  Approval  of  the  new 
DoD  construction  standard  for  unaccompanied  en- 
listed personnel  housing  will  significantly  improve 
thequality  of  life  ofour  bachelor  enlisted  person- 
nel, but  available  funding  will  delay  attainment  of 
this  standard  well  into  the  next  cenniry.  An  ag- 
gressive housing  referral  program  provides  com- 
prehensive listings  of  available  community  hous- 
ing, to  ease  the  transition  of  newly  transferred 
families.  The  Navy's  "Neighborhoods  of  Excel- 
lence" program  and  the  Vlanne  Corps  "Housing 
Campaign  Plan"  provide  long  term  vision  and 
goals  for  bnnging  housing  up  to  modem  standards. 

•  Chaplains  supply  around-the-clock  ministry 
and  pastoral  presence  to  deployed  units  and  serve 
as  linchpins  in  the  personal  connection  between 
sea-service  personnel  and  their  families.  Chaplain 
cnsis  intervention  ministry  is  crucial  in  times  of 
personal  loss,  bereavement  and  transition.  Their 
awareness  and  prevention  programs  dealing  with 
suicide,  HIV  AIDS  and  domestic  violence—in 
addition  to  the  core  values  training  they  provide- 
are  integral  to  quality  of  life  and  combat  readi- 
ness. 

•  The  Navy  Judge  Advocate  General's  Corps  and 
Marine  Corps  Judge  Advocates  provide  extensive 
legal  support  for  the  sea  services.  The  Navy  and 
Manne  Corps  Legal  Assistance  program- not  a 
statutory  entitlement,  but  an  "as  resources  are 
available"  program-continues  to  emphasize  qual- 
ity of  life  programs.  In  1996,  a  free  Electronic  Tax 
Filing  Program  will  be  available  at  90  Navy  and 
Marine  Corps  bases  and  installations  worldwide, 
enabling  quicker  tax  refunds  and  significant  indi- 
vidual savings. 

•  Voluntary  education  programs  are  significant 
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contributors  to  recruiting,  retention  and  readiness. 
They  provide  continuous  access  to  educational 
opportunities  even  during  deployments  and  assign- 
ment to  remote  or  overseas  locations.  The  Navy's 
program  for  afloat  college  education  offers  col- 
lege courses  and  academic  skills  modules  to  mdi- 
viduals  deployed  on  ships.  Academic  skills  learn- 
ing centers  will  be  available  at  52  shore  locations 
by  FYOl.  The  Manne  Corps  satellite  education 
program,  located  at  14  sites,  provides  two  way 
real-time  video  connection  between  scattered 
classrooms  and  an  instructor,  greatly  assisting  the 
pursuit  of  a  college  degree,  even  during  a  change 
of  duty  stations. 

•  Family  service  centers  encompass  a  variety  of 
important  programs,  including  relocation  and  tran- 
sition assistance,  deployment  support  and  personal 
financial  management.  The  Navy  and  Marine 
Corps  have  established  a  "New  Parent"  program, 
designed  to  help  our  younger  personnel  meet  their 
family  responsibilities. 

Effective  quality  of  life  programs  have  quite  a  posi- 
tive impact  on  our  recruiting  and  retention  efforts 
and,  ultimately,  our  combat  readiness. 

Meeting  Medical  Needs 

The  Department  of  the  Navy  is  committed  to  pro- 
viding the  highest  quality  health  care  to  active- 
duty  and  retired  service  members  and  their  fami- 
lies. The  Navy  Medical  Department's  primary 
mission  is  readiness.  This  means  keeping  people 
on  the  job,  at  sea  and  ashore,  by  providing  medi- 
cal services  close  to  the  operators  and  by  moving 
information  —  instead  of  patients  —  whenever 
possible.  To  achieve  this,  U.S.  based  and  forward 
deployed  medical  department  personnel  are  em- 
ploying new  and  innovative  technology  and  pro- 
cedures: 
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crease  in  readiness  and  significant  savings  in  time 
and  money. 

•  Fleet  Marine  Force  medical  units  continue  to 
pursue  solutions  m  support  of  the  Operational  Ma- 
neuver From  the  Sea  concept  which  links  maneu- 
ver at  sea  directly  with  maneuver  ashore.  The  fast 
paced  action  envisioned  by  this  concept  requires 
more  mobile,  responsive  and  lighter  medical  units. 
Medical  battalions  are  addressing  these  needs 
through  new  initiatives,  such  as  the  recently  de- 
veloped shock  trauma  platoons.  Emergmg  medi- 
cal technologies  are  analyzed  continuously  so  that 
new  advances  can  be  mcorporated  mto  operational 
medicine  supportmg  Manne  forces  worldwide. 

•  The  Total  Health  Care  Support  Readiness  Re- 
quirement model  will  ensure  that  we  have  the  right 
number  and  mix  of  regular  and  reserve  medical 
department  personnel  to  meet  our  wartime  and 
day-to-day  operational  missions.  Navy  medicine 
IS  a  leader  within  DoD  medicine  with  this  new 
tool  for  assessing  manpower  requirements. 


•  Advanced  technologies  such  as  teleradiology 
and  other  telemedicine  techniques  are  revolution- 
izing quality  on-site  patient  care.  This  results  in 
drastic  reductions  in  the  number  of  patients  trans- 
ported to  medical  facilities,  with  a  resulting  m- 


•  The  Defense  Women's  Health  Research  Pro- 
gram addresses  emerging  health  issues  that  have 
surfaced  with  the  expansion  of  assignment  oppor- 
tunities for  women  in  shipboard  and  other  opera- 
tional billets. 
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•  We  are  streamlining  procedures  and  policies 
lo  meet  our  needs.  Policy  changes  m  the  aviation 
physical  examination  review  process  have  reduced 
backlogs  and  man-hours  without  compromising 
quality  of  care.  Implementation  of  system  wide 
changes  in  patient  appointments  is  greatly  re- 
ducing waiting  times. 

•  A  new  method  of  providing  on-site  optical  sup- 
port to  fleet  and  field  units  is  bemg  tested  through 
the  use  of  mobile  vans  outfitted  with  optical  fab- 
ncation  equipment. 

We  continue  to  work  closely  with  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  for  Health  Affairs  and  other 
Services'  surgeons-general  to  establish  TRICARE 
regionally  managed  care  support  contracts.  These 
regional  contracts  will  create  a  seamless  medical 
system  that  provides  beneficiaries  a  choice  of  qual- 
ity health  care  services.  .As  the  lead  agent  in  San 
Diego,  California  and  Portsmouth,  Virginia  the 
Navy  IS  educating  the  beneficiary  population  about 
the  benefits,  choices  and  responsibilities  of 
TRICARE  Prime  enrollment. 

The  need  to  keep  faith  with  the  armed  forces'  re- 
tired community  with  regard  to  medical  benefits 
requires  constant  vigilance.  The  Depanment  of 
Defense  continues  to  work  for  authority  to  receive 
reimbursement  from  Medicare  for  health  care  pro- 
vided to  those  medicare  eligibles  within  the  Mili- 
tary Health  Services  System  (Medicare 
subvention).  Congressional  approval  of  Medicare 
subvention  would  allow  Medicare  eligibles  to  en- 
roll in  TRICARE  Prime  and  allow  DoD  to  im- 
prove access  to  medical  services  to  retirees  while 
providing  quality  health  care  at  a  reasonable  cost. 
It  would  also  allow  Health  and  Human  Services 
to  control  medical  spending  for  Medicare  eligible 
retirees  enrolled  in  a  Health  Maintenance  Organi- 
zation program  with  costs  significantly  below  the 
fee  for  service  care.  In  the  intenm.  Medicare  eli- 
gible patients  continue  to  be  seen  by  military  treat- 
ment facilities  on  a  space  available  basis. 

Equal  Opportunity 

A  key  component  of  the  Navy  and  Manne  Corps 
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vision  is  a  totally  integrated  and  diverse  team  of 
regular  and  reserve  personnel,  encouraged, 
mentored  and  developed  by  their  peers  and  lead- 
ers to  attain  their  full  potential  through  a  wide 
range  of  career  opportunities  and  professional 
challenges.  .Attammg  this  vision  requires  careful 
attention  to  all  aspects  of  our  plans  to  ensure  eq- 
uitable assignment  of  minonties  and  women  into 
all  available  career  fields. 

Recent  changes  have  opened  many  new  positions 
to  women.  More  than  94  percent  of  all  Navy  bil- 
lets and  91  percent  of  all  Marine  Corps  occupa- 
tional specialties  are  now  available.  Today,  the 
most  senior  women  m  the  active-duty  military, 
enlisted  and  officer,  are  Mannes  .  All  new  Navy 
surface  ships  are  now  designed  to  incorporate 
berthmg  for  officer  and  enlisted  women  includ- 
mg  the  USS  Benfold  (DDG  65').  the  first  U.S.  Navy 
ship  built  from  the  keel  up  with  habitability  modi- 
fications necessary  for  full  integration  of  women 
mto  the  crew. 

A  significant  equal  opportunity  undertakmg  dur- 
mg  the  past  year  was  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy's 
"Enhanced  Opportunities  for  Minorities  Initia- 
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tive,"  which  called  for  the  examination  of  all  as- 
pects of  recruiting,  accessions,  promotion,  reten- 
tion and  augmentation.  The  intent  of  the  initia- 
tive IS  to  create  a  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  that  re- 
flect the  demographics  of  Amencan  society.  Based 
on  Census  Bureau  population  forecasts  for  the  year 
2005,  the  Department  of  the  Navy  should  reflect 
12  percent  Afncan- Amencan,  1 2  percent  Hispanic 
and  five  percent  Asian  Pacific  islander/Native 
American  (12%/]2%/5%)  across  all  ranks,  rates 
and  designators.  Attaining  this  goal  will  take  20- 
25  years,  after  allowing  those  accessed  under  the 
new  percentages  to  progress  through  their  full  ca- 
reers, with  lasting  effect  on  the  demographics  of 
the  Department  of  the  Nav)'.  We  will  increase  ac- 
cessions each  year  m  order  to  meet  the  overarching 
goal  of  12%/12%/5%  minority  officer  accessions 
by  the  year  2000.  Our  FY96  goal  exceeds  minor- 
ity representation  within  the  most  recent  class  of 
college  graduates. 

Safety 

Operational  safety  and  survivability  initiatives  in 
training  and  actual  combat  not  only  save  lives,  but 


reduce  losses  to  the  fleet  and  the  Fleet  Marine 
Force.  Shipboard  damage  control  and  firefightmg 
upgrades  have  steadily  reduced  losses  over  the  past 
ten  years.  These  efforts  decreased  dollar  losses  in 
both  surface  and  subsurface  mishaps  from  S93 
million  in  FY90  to  less  than  S21  million  in  FY94. 
In  aviation,  emerging  technologies  from  commer- 
cial aviation  and  other  military  sources  are  bemg 
assessed  in  demonstrations  at  several  locations. 

Even  in  our  best  year  ever  for  modem  aviation 
safety,  any  loss  is  unacceptable.  Each  mishap  is 
investigated  thoroughly  for  mformation  that  will 
prevent  repeated  mishaps  from  the  same  cause. 
Early  in  1995,  flight  recorders  were  being  retro- 
fitted into  many  naval  combat  aircraft.  This  will 
provide  vital  information  to  ftirther  reduce  losses. 
Other  technologies  that  hold  promise  for  reduc- 
ing operational  losses  are  being  assessed  and 
implemented  in  fleet  aircraft.  This  is  an  ongoing, 
high  priority  effort  for  the  Safety  and  Survivabil- 
ity "Reinvention"  Lab. 

The  Na%7  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  pro- 
gram focuses  on  protecting  militarv-  and  civilian 
personnel  in  their  workplaces.  It  is  essential  to 
military  readiness  that  safety  and  occupational 
health  goals  and  objectives  be  integrated  into  the 
Department  of  the  Navy's  mission  at  every  level. 
To  achieve  this,  the  program  has  published  a  stra- 
tegic plan  that  focuses  on  four  main  initiatives  in 
the  strategic  plan: 

•  Process  review  and  measurement 

•  Communication  and  information  systems 

•  Planning  and  engineering 

•  Training  and  education 

Through  these  initiatives,  the  Department  contin- 
ues to  emphasize  personnel  safety  and  health 
awareness.  We  are  targeting  high  riskliigh  haz- 
ard operations  afloat  by  developing  new  training 
and  awareness  videos  that  discuss  safety  and  health 
issues. 
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VI.  READINESS 


Today,  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  readiness  is  high, 
but  there  remains  concern  for  the  fiiture.  Readi- 
ness is  key  to  forward  presence,  crisis  response, 
war  prevention  and  winning  wars.  It  remains  a 
top  pnonty.  A  smaller  force  structure  demands 
that  we  maintain  technological  supenonty  over 
potential  adversanes.  Retaining  that  superiority 
means  recruiting  and  retaining  quality  people,  and 
providing  them  with  the  finest  equipment  possible. 
We  must  make  the  correct  decisions  now  to  sup- 
port both  current  readiness  and  future  capabili- 
ties. 

The  Navy  and  Marine  Coips  require  fewer  supple- 


COSTSAND  CONTRIBUTIONS  TO 
CONTINGENCY  OPS 


mental  contingency  ftinds  than  the  other  Services 
because  most  naval  crisis  response  capability  is  in- 
herent within  routine  forward  deployments.  Such 
operations  arc  included  in  the  "sticker  pnce"  of  na- 
val forces.  Nevertheless,  our  operating  budget  leaves 
little  room  to  support  unfiinded  contingencies  that 
require  us  to  deploy  additional  ships,  squadrons  and 
Mannes.  Unplanned  deployments  often  cause  re- 
ductions in  other  accounts,  which  affect  current  readi- 
ness. The  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  Active  and  Re- 
serve Operations  and  Maintenance  (O&M)  appro- 
priations bear  the  burden  of  supporting  unfunded  con- 
tingencies. Diverting  programmed  O&M  fiinds  de- 
lays vital  equipment  repairs  and  also  disrupts  qual- 
ity training.  These  disruptions  to  approved  programs 
can  be  minimized  when  supplemental  appropnations 
are  passed  in  a  timely  manner. 

Future  Readiness 

Future  readiness  can  be  answered  by  sizing  the 
force  correctly.  A  force  that  is  too  small  for  its 
operational  commitments  burdens  both  people 
and  equipment.  As  rightsizing  slows  and  infra- 
structure stabilizes,  maintaining  readiness  to  sup- 
port national  security  interests  requires  close  scru- 
tiny. Heavy  demands  on  forces  this  year  indicate 
that  previously  programmed  force  levels  require 
adjustment  to  meet  the  tempo  of  operations  actu- 
ally being  expenenced.  We  need  to  make  these 
adjustments  to  avoid  excessive  impact  on  people, 
equipment.and  readiness. 

Force  sizing  is  only  part  of  the  readiness  equa- 
tion. Future  readiness  requires  investing  now  in 
the  programs  of  the  fuftire.  Both  the  Navy  and 
Manne  Corps  seek  increases  in  procurement  and 
R&D  accounts  to  ensure  future  readiness.  Replac- 
ing aging  platforms  such  as  CH-46  medium-lift 
helicopters  and  LPD-4  Class  amphibious  ships  in 
the  near  term,  and  investment  in  next  generation 
platforms  and  systems  such  as  the  21st  Cenniry 
surface  combatant  (SC-21)  and  the  Joint  Strike 
Fighter  (JSF)  aircraft  in  the  long  term,  are  essen- 
tial for  that  to  occur. 
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Replacement  of  an  aging  platform,  like  the  CH-46  and  investment  for  next  generation  platforms, 
like  the  Joint  Strike  Fighter,  are  key  to  future  readiness 


impact  of  Environmental  Protection  on  Opera- 
tions. Training  and  Testing 

The  Department's  en\'ironinental  programs  are  de- 
signed to  ensure  a  ready,  cost  effective  and  environ- 
mentally conscious  force.  This  includes  complying 
with  all  applicable  environmental  laws  and  regula- 
tions and  protecting  natural  resources  .  In  order  to 
meet  this  challenge,  the  Department  has  developed 
a  long  term  environmental  strategy  that  is  being  in- 
tegrated into  everyday  business  practices  and  opera- 
tions. 

Some  environmental  requirements  have  caused 
significant  delays  and  additional  expense.  For  ex- 
ample, the  ship  shock  tnal  of  the  USS  John  Paul 
Jones  (DDG  53),  scheduled  to  occur  off" the  coast 
of  California,  was  delayed  for  approximately  30 
days  by  litigation  that  questioned  compliance  with 
environmental  rules.  In  another  example,  older 
regulations  designed  to  protect  agamst  contami- 
nation from  liquid  polychlorinaied  biphenyls 
(PCBs)  in  transformers  and  capacitors  now  affect 
the  ability  to  dispose  of  decommissioned  ships. 
New  proposed  PCB  regulations  could  increase 
costs  and  delays  for  ship  maintenance  and  dis- 
posal. 


The  expansion  of  the  Humpback  Whale  Sanctu- 
ary in  the  Hawaiian  Islands  required  extensive  high 
level  coordination  to  ensure  that  routine  Navy  and 
Manne  Corps  operations  around  Oahu  and  test- 
ing and  development  of  systems  at  Barking  Sands 
could  continue.  Regulations  established  for  a 
marine  sanctuary  off  the  Northwest  Pacific  coast 
of  the  United  States  drastically  reduced  close-in 
bombing  practice  in  a  long  used  training  area.  New 
regulations  intended  to  preclude  harassment  of 
marine  mammals  are  the  subject  of  ongoing  dis- 
cussions, between  the  Department  of  the  Navy  and 
the  National  Manne  Fisheries  Service,  to  ensure 
that  costs  and  procedures  associated  with  routine 
and  special  exercise  operations  do  not  significantly 
increase. 

The  Department  is  working  hard  to  ensure  that 
laws  and  regulations  are  sensitive  to  the  require- 
ment to  maintain  a  ready  and  effective  national 
defense  and,  equally,  that  naval  operations  mini- 
mize adverse  effects  on  valuable  national  and  glo- 
bal resources.  When  we  do  our  job  well,  both 
militant'  readiness  and  the  environment  are  pro- 
tected. 
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Vn.  TECHNOLOGY. .  .INNOVATION  AND  MODERNIZATION 


Acquisition  Investment 


The  maiden  flight  of  the  F/A-18E 


Events  of  the  past  year  clearly  demonstrate  that 
we  live  in  an  uncertain  world  that  requires  naval 
forces  to  meet  a  wide  range  of  contingencies. 
Through  a  combination  of  innovation  and  mod- 
ernization we  are  building  and  mamtaming  naval 
forces  that  are  ready  to  meet  those  contingencies. 
We  are  exploitmg  the  explosive  changes  occur- 
ring m  high  technology,  to  conceive  and  build  new 
and  more  capable  platforms  and  weapon  systems 
for  the  ftiture. 

Modernization 

Economic  conditions  dictate  that  we  take  advan- 
tage of  emerging  technologies  to  breathe  new  life 
into  some  of  our  older  systems  and  platforms  or 
tie  together  disparate  systems  to  synergize  the 
whole.  Capability  upgrades  to  current  ships,  na- 
val tactical  aircraft  and  various  weapon  systems 
all  are  cntical  parts  of  the  modernization  program. 
Contmued  upgrades  of  our  ultra  high  frequency 
super  high  frequency,  extremely  high  frequency, 
and  commercial  satellite  communications  capa- 
bility are  necessary  to  enhance  the  support  and 
mtegration  of  joint'combined  operations.  The  Co- 
operative Engagement  Capability,  successfully 
demonstrated  last  year,  provides  the  opportunity 
to  tie  an  entire  theater  of  currently  existing  sys- 
tems together  for  targetmg.  Fundmg  these  mod- 
ernization programs  provides  a  tremendous  boost 
to  capabilities  at  a  lower  cost. 


We  are  investing  today  in  the  platforms,  equip- 
ment and  infrastructure  for  future  naval  forces. 
Tomorrow's  naval  force  will  be  smaller  than  its 
Cold  War  predecessor  but  much  more  advanced 
technologically.  The  Department's  acquisition 
mvestment  strategy  makes  the  most  of  scarce  pro- 
curement dollars  without  compromising  quality. 
It  also  emphasizes  that  future  programs  must  pro- 
duce survivable  multimission  platforms  and 
weapon  systems  —  true  force  multipliers  —  ca- 
pable of  meeting  a  great  vanety  of  mission  require- 
ments. 

This  strategy  involves  prudent  nsk.  Many  of  the 
platforms  and  weapon  systems  in  the  fleet  today 
were  procured  dunng  the  1980s  and  early  1990s. 
Lower  Post-Cold  War  force  level  requirements 
allowed  retirement  of  older  and  less  capable  plat- 
forms and  weapon  systems,  leavmg  us  with  a  plat- 
form average  age  that  is  actually  lower  than  it  was 
when  annual  procurement  budgets  were  much 
higher.  Based  upon  current  production  rates,  how- 
ever, average  age  will  steadily  increase.  Current 
programs  such  as  the  USS  .Arieigh  Burke  (DDG 
51)  -  class  destroyer,  the  Osprey  (MV-22)  tih-ro- 
tor  aircraft  the  Siqser  Hornet  fightecattack  aiicrafl 
(F/A-18E'F)  and  the  advanced  amphibious  assault 
vehicle  (AAAV)  will  help  to  ameliorate  this  ef- 
fect and  are  critical  parts  of  Navy  and  Marine 
Corps  future  readiness. 

To  support  long  term  acquisition,  we  plan  to  in- 
crease procurement  accounts.  Resources  for  this 
must  come  from  four  areas: 

•  Cost  reductions  from  acquisition  reform 

•  Execution  of  base  realignment  and  closure 
recommendations  and  infrastructure  reduction 
decisions 

•  Actions  to  reduce  the  operating  and  support 
costs  of  our  systems 

•  Outyear  real  budget  growth 
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The  FY97  budget  request  represents  the  continu- 
ation of  a  carefully  constructed  acquisition  invest- 
ment plan.  It  extends  the  modernization  strategy 
through  an  integrated  program  approach. 

Acquisition  Leadership 

Within  the  acquisition  community,  the  Department 
is  embarking  on  a  bold  new  initiative  in  the  Naval 
Research,  Development  and  Acquisition  organi- 
zation. Built  along  the  principles  of  Total  Quality 
Leadership,  the  combined  Navy  and  Marine  Corps 
acquisition  team  leadership  is  focusing  on  improv- 
ing the  planning  and  processes  for  developmg, 
acquiring  and  supporting  the  products  and  services 
provided  to  naval  forces. 

The  Department  is  dedicated  to  using  a  team  ap- 
proach, built  on  trust  and  a  true  partnership  with 
industry,  the  other  Services  and  allies  to  define 
cost  effective  warfighting  options  for  the  fliture. 
We  plan  to  be  flexible  and  adaptive,  committed  to 
transforming  ourselves  and  the  products  we  pro- 
vide to  meet  the  challenges  of  an  affordable  Navy 
and  Marine  Corps  of  the  fliture.  In  the  coming 
year,  the  Department  will  publish  a  strategic  plan 
that  lays  out  our  vision,  mission  and  guiding  prin- 
ciples and  identifies  goals  and  objectives. 

This  is  aperiod  of  significant  organizational  change. 
Plans  are  well  under  way  to  geographically  disperse 
the  majority  of  the  program  managers,  program  ex- 
ecutive officers  and  systems  commands  from  Arling- 
ton, Virginia  to  Patuxent  River,  Maryland; 
Mechanicsburg,  Pennsylvania  and  San  Diego, 
California.  The  Department  is  committed  to  con- 
tinue delivery  of  the  very  best  products  and  ser- 
vices by  learning  new  ways  to  communicate,  ex- 
change information,  manage  and  lead. 

Business  Strategy 

The  Department  also  recognizes  the  need  to  con- 
tinue improving  business  practices  by  finding  ad- 
ditional ways  to  reduce  costs  and  make  the  acqui- 
sition process  more  responsive  to  rapidly  chang- 
ing technology.    Acquisition  reform  initiatives 


support  modernization  programs  by  addressing 
three  key  areas: 

•  Advanced  technology  insertion 

•  Cost  reduction 

•  Avoidance  of  platform  obsolescence 

In  several  critical  areas,  technological  advances 
in  the  commercial  sector  outpace  those  in  the  de- 
fense sector  This  is  particularly  true  with  infor- 
mation and  communications  systems.  The  De- 
partment IS  taking  advantage  of  commercially 
developed  advanced  technologies  by  incorporat- 
ing them  into  our  acquisition  programs  earlier. 
Cooperative  Engagement  Capability  is  a  good 
example  —  more  than  60  percent  of  this  program 
involves  commercial  off-the-shelf  and  non-devel- 
opmental technology,  which  integrates  and  shares 
real  time  detection  data  from  a  variety  of  sources, 
including  ships"  sensors  and  units  ashore. 

Modem  business  practices  were  the  focus  of  a 
Department  of  the  Navy  CEO  Conference  that 
took  place  in  Norfolk,  Virginia  in  November  1 995 . 
This  conference  was  the  first  m  an  annual  senes 
intended  to  foster  dialogue  between  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Navy  and  its  supporting  industrial 
base.  The  first  conference  was  co-chaired  by  the 
DoN  Acquisition  Reform  Executive  and  the  presi- 
dent of  a  major  defense  contractor.  This  coopera- 
tive effort  will  improve  acquisition  efficiency  as 
well  as  day-to-day  operations. 

Enhanced  warfighting  results  from  technology 
msertion.  Closer  ties  are  being  developed  between 
the  science  and  technology  community  and  the 
operators  to  establish  realistic  acquisition  program 
priorities  based  on  warfighting  needs,  technologi- 
cal attainability  and  realistic  life  cycle  affordability. 
The  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  also  are  increasing 
effectiveness  and  extending  the  life  of  existing 
systems  through  affordable  near  term  improve- 
ments such  as  upgrades  to  the  Marine  Corps  UH- 
IN  Utility  and  AH-1 W  Attack  helicopters  and  to 
the  Nav7's  P-3C  mantime  patrol  aircraft  and  SH- 
60  helicopters.  Science  and  technology  roadmaps 
are  being  developed  to  outline  cntical  path  devel- 
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opments,  nsk  reduction  for  advanced  system  per- 
formance achievement  and  basic  and  applied  re- 
search m  the  production  of  new  systems.  Navy 
and  Manne  Corps  programs  benefit  from  increased 
attention  to  manufacturing  science  and  technol- 
ogy. Specific  examples  include  focused  attention 
in  advanced  composite  structures  for  integrated 
hull  and  systems  designs,  production  of  multifunc- 
tional integrated  systems,  agile  ship  construction 
integrated  into  advanced  design  procedures  and 
simulation  capabilities  for  systems  performance 
and  production. 

Foreign  Military  Sales  (FMS).  intemational  co- 
operative programs  and  defense  mdustry-to- indus- 
try cooperation  with  other  nations  provide  ways 
to  stretch  the  investment  budget  by  minimizmg 
duplicative  defense  technology  investments  and 
maximizing  commonality  of  deployed  equip- 
ments. Cooperative  research  and  development 
agreements  with  friends  and  allies,  such  as  those 
supporting  the  development  of  the  anti-air  Sea 
Sparrow  missile  and  the  AV-8B  Hamer  aircraft, 
yielded  foreign  contributions  of  over  S250  mil- 
lion in  CY95  and  SI. 2  billion  over  the  past  nme 
years.  FMS  initiatives,  such  as  sales  of  F/A-18 
aircraft  and  Harpoon  surface-to-surface  missiles, 
support  U.S.  foreign  policy,  enhance  interoperability 
and  reduce  Navy  and  Manne  Corps  production 
costs  by  combining  procurement  requirements 
with  purchases  by  other  nations. 

Today's  platforms  are  more  expensive,  but  they 
are  also  significantly  more  capable  and  reliable. 
Since  ships  have  long  service  lives,  they  are  de- 
signed to  accommodate  future  upgrades.  Exist- 
ing platforms  are  being  modernized  with  weapon 
systems  to  allow  future  growth  and  technology 
refreshment.  To  this  end,  extensive  use  is  beuig 
made  of  open  systems  architecture,  commercial 
standards,  modular  components  and  fiber  optics. 

Institutionalizing  Innovation 

The  Navy  and  Manne  Corps  have  only  begun  to 
exploit  the  possibilities  offered  by  digital  commu- 
nications, mmiatunzation,  precision  guidance  and 


a  host  of  other  technologies.  But  ultimately 
people,  not  machines,  define  successes  in  war 
In  addition  to  pursuing  mtegration  of  technolo- 
gies that  are  here  today  but  not  yet  on-hand,  the 
Department  is  also  explonng  innovative  new  or- 
ganizational and  doctnnal  concepts  that  are  ap- 
propnate  to  the  mission. 

•  Taking  advantage  of  explosive  changes  m  tech- 
nology requires  the  means  by  which  this  exploi- 
tation can  occur  Last  year,  a  CNO  Executive 
Panel  (CEP)  task  force  recommended  that  the 
Navy  initiate  a  formal  process  to  conceive,  eval- 
uate and  rapidly  exploit  major  opportunities  for 
innovation  m  naval  warfare.  The  aim  of  this  pro- 
cess IS  to  explore  new  and  innovative  concepts, 
operations,  organizations  and  emergmg  technolo- 
gies that  could  provide  major  advantages  to  U.S. 
and  combined  forces  in  addressing  future  war- 
fare needs.  The  CNO  founded  a  strong  and  inde- 
pendent concept  generation  organization  by  en- 
gaging personnel  and  resources  from  the  Strate- 
gic Studies  Group.  CNO  Executive  Panel,  Naval 
War  College,  Naval  Doctnne  Command,  Naval 
Postgraduate  School  and  the  Office  of  Naval  Re- 
search. 


•  The  Commandant's  Warfighting  Laboratory 
(CWL)  was  recently  established  as  the  centerpiece 
of  operational  reform  for  the  Manne  Corps.  The 
mission  of  CWL  is  to  ensure  that  emerging  tech- 
nologies, with  application  for  both  the  naval  ser- 
vices and  the  uidividual  Manne,  are  brought  into 
service  expeditiously  and  effectively.  This  labo- 
ratory will  be  the  cradle  and  test  bed  for  the  de- 
velopment of  new  warfightmg  concepts  and  the 
mtegration  of  new  technologies. 


"A  key  objective .  .  .is  to  encourage  —  to 
demand  —  creativity  and  innovation.  " 

Gen  C.C.  Kruiak,  USMC 
CMC 
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•  Sea  Dragon  is  the  method  through  which  the 
Manne  Corps  will  seek  to  shape  naval  expedition- 
ary warfare  for  the  next  century.  Sea  Dragon  is  a 
process  through  which  innovative  organizational 
concepts  and  operational  techniques,  incorporat- 
ing the  full  range  of  available  technologies,  are 
subjected  to  rigorous  testing  and  validation.  This 
effort  has  far  reaching  potential  for  both  the  Naw 
and  Marine  Corps.  Working  together,  we  will  en- 
sure that  we  are  prepared  for  the  2 1  st  Century. 


OR/i 


Training  Innovation 


U.S.  naval  forces  are  the  best  trained  in  the  world. 
To  maintain  that  advantage  in  the  current  fiscal 
environment  of  reduced  personnel  and  force  struc- 
ture, we  are  adopting  innovative  ways  of  apply- 
ing new  technology  into  naval  training  programs. 

•  Embedded  training  systems  with  advanced  tac- 
tical simulation  capability  are  being  developed  to 
allow  our  personnel  to  safely  and  inexpensively 
train  on  their  own  equipment  at  sea  and  in  port  as 
part  of  individual  and  unit  training.  New  technolo- 
gies will  also  allow  reduced  ammunition  expen- 
ditures through  simulators  such  as  the  Indoor 
Simulated  Marksmanship  Trainer. 

•  Automated  electronic  classrooms,  mteractive 
courseware  and  computer  based  training  are  mak- 
mg  available  from  personal  computers  an  infinite 
network  of  experts,  electronic  textbooks,  case  stud- 
ies and  technical  manuals.  Early  results  show  that 
these  new  technologies  significantly  reduce  train- 
ing.time  and  improve  test  scores.  Accordmgly,  the)' 
are  being  expanded  to  include  specialized  skill 
training  courses  with  large  numbers  of  students. 

•  "Distance  learning"  through  video  teleconfer- 
encing provides  training  to  deployed  forces  and 
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Technological  advances  will  allow  Navy  and 
Marine  Corps  personnel  to  gain  realistic  train- 
ing on  their  own  equipment 

eliminates  travel  costs  associated  with  shore  train- 
ing at  distant  locations. 

Fruits  of  Modeling  and  Simulation 

Major  strides  have  been  made  in  the  area  of  mod- 
eling and  simulation  (M&S).  Both  the  Navy  and 
Manne  Corps  management  offices  are  actively 
promoting  the  evolution  and  application  of  ad- 
vanced computing  hardware  and  software  devel- 
opment in  operational  planning  and  execution  sup- 
port, requirements  assessment  analysis  and  train- 
ing functions.  In  accordance  with  the  1995  De- 
fense Planning  Guidance,  the  Department  is  pur- 
suing simulations,  simulators  and  advanced  train- 
ing devices  and  technologies  to  enhance  the  ac- 
quisition process  and  increase  operational  and 
training  effectiveness. 

The  Joint  Simulation  System  (JSIMS)  will  incor- 
porate all  the  missions  of  all  the  Services  within  a 
common  framework  that  supports  live,  virtual  and 
constructive  M&S  capabilities  and  will  eventually 
include  acquisition  support  and  analysis.  The 
Naval  Simulation  System  is  working  to  provide 
simulation  support  for  operational  planning,  ex- 
ercises and  war  games  as  well  as  acquisition  as- 
sessment and  force  structure  analysis.  The  Navy's 
Battle  Force  Tactical  Training  (BFTT)  system, 
which  will  achieve  initial  operational  capability 
in  FY97.  will  link  more  than  140  ships  and  10 
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shore  sites  with  a  simulation  capability,  facilitating 
training  from  the  individual  to  the  joint  task  force 
level.  Additionally,  BFTT  technology  will  provide 
the  basis  for  the  maritime  component  of  JSIMS. 

The  Manne  Corps  is  an  active  participant  in  joint 
and  DoD  development  and  implementation  of 
M&S  technologies  that  will  enhance  training 
(JSIMS),  operational  readiness  (mission  planning 
devices),  acquisition  (Joint  Warfare  System)  and 
analysis  (Joint  M&S  System).  The  Manne  Corps 
Emerald  series  of  M&S  demonstrations  (for  in- 
strumentation, distributed  learning,  simulation 
networking  and  analytical  model  development)  is 
providing  a  proof  of  concept  of  viable,  emerging 
technologies.  These  real-time  demonstrations  are 
providing  the  warfighter  with  a  hands-on  sampling 
of  the  capabilities  being  developed.  The  Emer- 
ald demonstrations  complement  the  development 
of  programmatic  initiatives  that  identify  the  in- 
vestment required  to  implement  the  Manne  Corps 
future  joint  and  interoperable  M&S  vision. 

A  particularly  promising  use  of  modeling  and 
simulation  is  in  acquisition.  The  Department  is 
expanding  the  use  of  M&S  early  in  the  develop- 
ment of  new  technology  as  a  partial  substitute  for 
the  "hard"  prototypes  of  the  past.  Use  of  M&S 
holds  the  promise  of  revolutionizing  the  DoN  ac- 
quisition process  through  distributed,  simulation 
based  acquisition  to  produce  supenor  systems 
while  reducing  cost  and  cycle  time. 

New  Developments 

The  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  are  pursuing  new 
developments  that  are  not  only  evolutionary  but 
revolutionary.  New  technology  has  received  the 
most  attention,  but  development  of  innovative  con- 
cepts for  using  this  technology  is  equally  impor- 
tant. This  applies  not  only  to  operations  but  to 
training  and  prepanng  forces  as  well. 

Copernicus  Forward:  The  Navy  and  Marine 
Corps  are  expanding  the  Copernicus  bluepnnt  by 
developing  a  true  sensor-to-shooter  architecture. 
As  a  modem  command  and  control  (C2)  capabil- 


ity, it  provides  the  naval  foundation  for  joint  and 
combined  interoperability.  Copernicus  Forward 
extends  the  C41  architecture  to  include  all  mobile 
and  fixed  forces  in  the  battlespace.  It  focuses  on 
four  areas: 

•  The  connectivity  embodied  in  the  Joint  Mari- 
time Communications  (JMCOMS)  initiative 
which  includes  dynamic  bandwidth  manage- 
ment 

•  The  common  tactical  picture  provided  by  the 
Joint  Mantime  Command  Information  System 
(JMCIS) 

•  The  sensor-to-shooter  capability  resulting 
from  C4I  and  combat  direction  system  inte- 
gration 

•  Information  Warfare  where  the  information 
system  itself  becomes  a  powerful  weapon  for 
use  in  fijture  warfare 

The  Copernicus  Forward  architecture  is  a  continu- 
ally evolving  system  that  adapts  new  technologies 
and  capabilities  to  fully  support  the  warfighter. 

Arsenal  Ship:  The  Navy  and  Manne  Corps,  in 
coordination  with  the  Army  and  the  Air  Force,  are 
exploring  new  ways  to  maximize  naval  firepower 
from  the  sea  to  support  and  impact  the  land  cam- 
paign to  a  much  greater  degree  than  ever  before. 
Bom  out  of  the  theater  commander's  requirement 
for  greater  on-scene  strike  capability,  the  arsenal 
ship  concept  focuses  on  large  numbers  of  afford- 
able, precision  weapons  in  a  platform  with  drasti- 
cally reduced  manning  requirements  and  overall 
cost.  The  arsenal  ship  is  envisioned  to  be  a  large, 
mobile  magazine  with  a  simplified  receive-only 
combat  system  capable  of  delivenng  on  demand 
any  of  the  vertically  launched  missiles  in  the  DoD 
inventory. 

Cooperative  Engagement  Capability  (CEC): 

The  increased  complexity  of  emerging  threats  in 
the  air  defense  arena  makes  it  necessary  to  link  all 
available  sea,  air  and  land  based  sensors  with  all 
potential  firing  platforms.  CEC  harnesses  the  tech- 
nology that  allows  each  firing  unit  to  make  use  of 
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An  artist's  concept  of  an  arsenal  ship 


real  time  sensor  data  from  the  most  capable  avail- 
able systems.  CEC  was  operationally  tested  in 
1995.  In  one  test  during  the  deployment  of  the 
USS  Eisenhower  (CVN  69)  battlegroup,  the  CEC 
air  picture,  composed  of  real  world  composite  air 
tracks  and  synthetic  ballistic  missile  tracks,  was 
relayed  to  an  Army  Patriot  site  800  miles  away. 
The  Army  and  Air  Force  are  beginning  compre- 
hensive studies  on  the  potential  applications  of 
CEC  in  their  systems.  In  1996,  all  four  ser\'ices 
will  participate  in  an  exercise  m  which  CEC  will 
allow  the  first  ever  engagement  of  an  air  target 
beyond  the  firing  unit's  radar  horizon. 

Chemical/Biological  Incident  Response  Force: 

Responding  to  the  increasing  threat  of  future  bio- 
logical or  chemical  incidents,  the  Marine  Corps  is 
developing  a  capability  to  meet  this  threat.  Using 
the  latest  technology'  in  chemical/biological  de- 
tection and  decontamination,  this  new  force  con- 
cept is  being  designed  to  evolve  as  future  threats 
in  this  area  are  more  clearly  understood  and  new 
systems  are  developed.  The  Commandant's 
Warfighting  Lab  will  soon  announce  the  initial 
operating  capability  date  for  the  first  Chemical/ 
Biological  hicident  Response  Force. 


Surface  Combatant  of  the  21st  Centura  (SC- 

21):  The  Surface  Combatant  Force  Level  and 
Force  Architecture  Studies  are  providing  analyti- 
cal input  to  the  ongoing  SC-21  cost  and  opera- 
tional effectiveness  analysis  (COEA).  This  COEA 
IS  examining  mission  requirements  and  alterna- 
tive approaches  to  replacing  ships  nearuig  the  end 
of  their  service  lives  early  in  the  2 1  st  Century.  De- 
signed to  be  highly  survivable  with  full  joint 
interoperability,  SC-21  will  support  the  land  cam- 
paign as  well  as  perform  the  traditional  roles  of 
surface  combatants,  initial  indications  point  to  a 
family  of  ships  with  time  phased  introduction  of 
emerging  technologies  and  tailored  capabilities. 
Integrated  information  distribution  through  an 
open  computer  architecture  combined  with  ad- 
vanced equipment  modularity  and  automation  will 
greatly  reduce  manpower  and  life  cycle  costs. 
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VIII.  EFFICENCY 


Efficiency  Through  Innovation 

In  conjunction  with  the  National  Performance 

Review  (NPR),  recommendations  from  the  Com- 
mission on  Roles  and  Missions  of  the  Armed 
Forces  and  other  related  activities,  the  Oepartment 
of  the  Navy  contmues  to  pursue  mnovative  ideas 
to  increase  our  efficiency.  We  are  learning  a  great 
deal  from  pnvate  industry  and  have  undertaken 
several  major  initiatives,  includmg  delegation  of 
waiver  authonty,  designation  of  remvention  labo- 
ratones,  reduction  of  cycle  time,  acquisition  re- 
form and  initial  implementation  of  the  Govern- 
ment Performance  and  Results  Act. 

The  waiver  authonty  delegation  initiative  elimi- 
nates unnecessary  and  burdensome  restnctions  on 
operational  commands.  Capping  a  year  of  re- 
search, test  and  evaluation,  all  DoN  Reinvention 
Laboratones  (17  Navy  and  10  Manne  Corps  in- 
stallations and  commands)  are  now  authonzed  to 
waive  policies  and  regulations  standing  in  the  way 
of  innovation,  breakthroughs  and  successes. 

The  cycle-time  reduction  initiative  is  creating 
shorter  turn  around  times  on  all  processes,  thereby 
contributmg  to  improved  readmess.  As  part  of 
NPR  streamlinmg  initiatives,  the  Department  iden- 
tified 25  candidate  areas  withm  which  to  create 
more  eflScient  cycle  times.  These  areas  cover  the 
budget  process,  acquisition  management,  test  and 
evaluation,  maintenance,  traimng  and  general  ad- 
mmistration. 

Acquisition  reform  produces  significant  cost  re- 
duction m  the  procurement  of  major  weapon  sys- 
tems. A  special  Acquisition  Reform  Office  was 
established  within  the  Department  of  the  Naw  to 
help  focus  on  structunng  executable  programs  in 
the  face  of  declming  resources.  With  an  antici- 
pated three  year  charter,  its  intent  is  to  encourage 
and  facilitate  exemplary  business  practices  m  such 
areas  as  jomt  government  commercial  ventures, 
procurement  streamlining  and  acquisition  work- 
force trainmg. 
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Cultural  change,  training  and  education  are  keys 
to  the  sustained  improvement  and  long  term  suc- 
cess of  acquisition  reform.  To  achieve  these  aims, 
the  Department  has  established  an  acquisition  pro- 
fessional community  of  highly  skilled  Navy,  Ma- 
rme  Corps  and  civilian  personnel.  The  high  qual- 
ity of  our  career  personnel  is  maintained  through 
enhanced  certification  requirements,  up-to-date 
training,  increased  educational  opportunities  and 
an  improved  intern  program. 

Looking  inward  for  additional  efficiencies,  the 
Marme  Corps  created  an  "Enterpnse  Modefof  its 
key  activities,  functions  and  processes  to  improve 
the  mterfaces  between  Headquarters,  the  .Marine 
Corps  Combat  Development  Command  and  the 
Manne  Corps  Systems  Command,  as  well  as  ex- 
ternal interfaces  between  the  Manne  Corps  and 
other  Services  and  agencies.  Using  the  Business 
Process  Reengineenng  Methodology  under  the 
DoD  Corporate  Information  Management  Initia- 
tive, these  efforts  are  achieving  efficiencies 
through  the  realignment  of  naval  activities  as  di- 
rected or  recommended  by  the  National  Perfor- 
mance Review  Defense  Performance  Review, 
Base  Realignment  and  Closure  Commission  and 
the  Commission  on  Roles  and  Missions  of  the 
.Armed  Forces.  The  result  will  be  a  Manne  Corps 
positioned  to  meet  the  many  challenges  of  the  2 1  st 
Century. 

All  these  mitiatives  seek  to  reengineer  key  man- 
agement processes,  so  the  nation  will  receive  the 
best  return  for  invested  defense  dollars.  The 
Department's  overall  objective  is  to  provide  high 
quality,  cost  effective,  combat  ready  forces. 

Operational  Fleet  Reorganization 

The  dramatic  emphasis  on  operational  reorgani- 
zation in  1 995  has  brought  to  a  peak  the  efficiency 
of  time  spent  at  sea  and  eliminated  non-mission 
essential  traming.  These  initiatives  reduced  the 
amount  of  time  our  men  and  women  spend  away 
from  homeport  between  deployments  and  en- 
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hanced  our  ability  to  meet  emerging  operational 
commitments  worldwide 

Last  year,  the  Nav7  recommissioned  the  U.S.  Fifth 
Fleet  in  the  Southwest  Asia  area  of  responsibility. 
The  recommissioning  symbolized  strong  U.S. 
commitment  to  the  region  and  enhanced 
interoperability  with  local  naval  forces.  Imple- 
mentation required  no  additional  personnel.  The 
existing  staff  assigned  to  Commander,  U.S.  Na- 
val Forces  Central  Command  will  also  serve  as 
the  Fifth  Fleet  staff. 


Council  is  achieving  that  goal.  The  Navy's  for- 
ward looking  strategy  explores  applications  of 
innovative  practices  to  accomplish  cost  and  time 
reductions  in  the  defense  acquisition  process  and 
works  to  attain  a  culture  that  will  ensure  that  these 
practices  flounsh. 


To  make  more  efficient  use  of  smaller  naval  forces 
and  enhance  presence  m  the  Western  Hemisphere, 
the  Commander-in-Chief  Atlantic  Fleet  estab- 
lished the  Western  Hemisphere  Group.  This  force 
will  focus  on  naval  operations  throughout  the  Car- 
ibbean Sea  and  South  America.  It  will  fulfill  re- 
gional presence  requirements,  includmg  UNITAS, 
Caribbean  basin  security,  bilateral/multilateral 
training,  cooperation  with  Latin  Amencan  countries, 
humamtanan  contingencies  and  countemairotic  op- 
erations. Establishing  the  Western  Hemisphere 
Group  will  reduce  costs  and  personnel  operating 
tempo  by  allowmg  the  rest  of  the  fleet  to  focus  spe- 
cifically on  operations  in  the  Mediterranean,  West- 
em  Pacific  and  Indian  Ocean. 

During  1995,  all  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Fleet  com- 
batants were  organized  into  twelve  core  battle 
groups,  each  comprised  of  one  carrier,  two  cruis- 
ers, or  one  of  nine  Atlantic  or  eight  Pacific  de- 
stroyer squadrons.  After  joining  their  core  battle 
groups  in  the  intermediate  predeployment  train- 
ing phase,  the  destroyer  squadrons  will  remam 
with  them  throughout  the  deployment  cycle. 
Training,  operatmg  and  deploying  together  will 
ensure  a  flilly  integrated  fighting  unit. 

Acquisition  Reform  Success  Stories 

The  Department  of  the  Nav^  is  committed  to  main- 
taining U.S.  militar)'  superiority  at  reduced  cost, 
and  with  increased  responsiveness  to  the  opera- 
tors. The  Navy  Acquisition  Reform  program,  led 
by  the  Na\7  Acquisition  Reform  Senior  Oversight 


The  Navy's  bold  approach  is  already  accruing  re- 
sults. The  New  Attack  Submanne  Open  Systems 
Architecture  (OSA)  Demonstration  Project  pro- 
moted early  industrial  partnership  and  involvement 
m  Commercial  Off-the-Shelf/OSA.  This  program 
received  the  1 994  Buying  Our  Spares  Smart  Award 
as  the  top  federal  government  project  in  planning 
and  migration  to  reduced  development  time  and 
procurement  cost.  Another  example  is  the  F/A- 
1 8E/F  Super  Hornet  Program  which,  as  a  result 
of  acquisition  reforms,  rolled  out  the  first  aircraft 
in  September,  1995:  ahead  of  schedule,  under 
weight  and  on  budget. 

in  FY95  the  first  fruits  were  seen  from  an  acquisi- 
tion strategy  adopted  in  1993  for  Marine  Air- 
Ground  Task  Force  (MAGTF)  C4I  systems.  The 
Marine  Corps  Tactical  System  Support  Activity 
created  the  first  version  of  the  MAGTF  C41  Soft- 
ware Baselme  (MCSB).  This  software  provides 
the  functionality  required  to  support  the  three  key 
Marine  Corps  C41  programs: 

•  Tactical  Combat  Operations 

•  Intelligence  Analysis  System 

•  Improved  Direct  Air  Support  System 

The  MCSB  derives  most  of  its  capabilities  from 
the  Global  Command  and  Control  System  (GCCS) 
Common  Operating  Environment  (COE)  and  re- 
duces software  lines  of  code  being  supported  by 
the  Marine  Corps  by  83  percent.  This  will  achieve 
the  goal  of  seamless  interoperability  with  joint 
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forces  in  any  theater  of  operations  by  having  the 
identical  software.  A  management  structure  has 
been  established  to  manage  acquisition  of  N4AGTF 
C41  systems  as  they  migrate  to  the  GCCS  COE. 
All  MAGTF  C4I  acquisition  programs  under  cog- 
nizance of  the  Manne  Corps  Systems  Command 
are  now  consolidated  under  the  Director.  C41.  This 
consolidated  approach,  coupled  with  defining 
technical,  operational  and  system  architecture  as 
part  of  the  requirements  definition  process,  will 
simplify  coordination  and  greatly  improve  the  ac- 
quisition process. 

Challenge  Athena  is  another  acquisition  success 
story  under  the  Copernicus  aegis.  The  system 
merges  commercial  off-the-shelf  communication 
technologies  into  a  communications  architecture 
never  before  employed  at  sea.  Initially  installed 
in  the  USS  George  Washington  (CVN  73),  it  per- 
mits real-time  telephone  communications  for 
battle  group  leaders  and  can  save  thousands  of 
dollars  in  medical  evacuation  costs  through  data 
transfer  and  video  conferencing  between  the  ship's 
medical  persormel  and  medical  facilities  ashore 
to  provide  timely,  accurate  diagnoses.  Perhaps 
most  important,  is  the  improved  morale  of 
crewmembers  who  now  have  the  means  of  mak- 
ing inexpensive  personal  calls  while  at  sea.  Chal- 
lenge Athena  provides  full  duplex  commercial  sat- 
ellite throughput  to  warfighters  afloat.  It  also  al- 
lows shipboard  communicators  to  allocate  band- 
width and  channel  assignments  to  fit  mission  pn- 
orities. 

Under  the  Navy's  AN/ARC-210(V)  radio  program, 
the  acquisition  strategy  was  restructured  to  re- 
semble more  closely  a  commercial  business  based 
procurement.  This  strategy  allowed  the  Navy  to 
reduce  system  cost  by  1 8  percent  while  managing 
the  risk  far  more  effectively  through  the  use  of 
detailed  and  highly  specific  performance  based 
contract  and  warranty  provisions.  The  AN/SQS- 
53A  EC-16,  which  replaced  the  AN/SQS-53A 
sonar  subsystems  with  rugged  modem  commer- 
cial electronics,  provided  major  savings.  This 
aggressive  program  will  reduce  life  cycle  cost  by 
more  than  $100  million  while  also  reducing  sys- 
tem weight,  man-year  requirements,  spares  re- 
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quirements  and  operational  downtime.  This  pro- 
gram received  Vice  President  Gore's  1 995  "He- 
roes of  Reinvention  Hammer  Award." 

The  Navy's  Trident  II  (D-5)  missile  program  also 
benefited  significantly  from  acquisition  reform 
measures.  Under  the  Trident  II  Propulsion  Con- 
solidation Program,  successfully  undertaken  in 
1995,  production  of  D-5  missile  first,  second,  and 
third  stage  boost  motors  was  consolidated  from 
two  suppliers  to  one.  Without  the  savings  gener- 
ated by  this  initiative,  the  Navy's  ability  to  pro- 
cure an  affordable  missile  at  unprecedented  low 
annual  rates  —  without  compromising  product 
performance,  reliability  or  safety  —  would  have 
been  severely  inhibited. 

The  Smart  Ship  Project  is  examining  reduced 
manning  initiatives  for  application  on  existing  and 
ftiture  ships.  By  combining  available  technology, 
such  as  "gold  disk"  electronic  troubleshooting, 
with  changes  to  shipboard  manning  policies,  the 
project  will  reduce  the  workload  to  allow  a  smaller 
crew  size.  The  Smart  Ship  Project  is  reviewing 
and  selecting  proposals  ft-om  industry,  academia 
and  government  which  will  be  tested  aboard  the 
Aegis-equipped  cruiser  USS  Yorktown  (CG  48). 
The  lessons  learned  from  the  tests  can  then  be  ap- 
plied to  current  and  future  ships  to  reduce  ship 
life  cycle  costs. 

STREAMLINING  SHORE 
INFRASTRUCTURE 

Base  Realignment  and  Closure  Strategy 

With  the  Congressional  approval  of  Base  Realign- 
ment and  Closure  (BRAC-95),  we  now  can  focus 
all  our  BRAC-related  efforts  on  implementing  the 
plan.  BRAC-95  identified  36  bases/activities  for 
closure  and  6  for  realignment,  bringing  the  grand 
total  for  all  four  rounds  of  BRAC  to  135  bases/ 
activities  for  closure  and  44  for  realignment.  To 
date,  79  closure/realignment  actions  have  been 
completed.  The  Department  of  the  Navy  is  re- 
doubling efforts  to  implement  BRAC  actions  and 
experience  the  savings  that  will  become  available 
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through  the  remaining  closures  and  realignments. 
The  prompt  and  efficient  closure  of  excess  shore 
infrastructure  will  generate  savings  of  approxi- 
mately SI 0.2  billion  over  the  next  six  years  that 
can  be  applied  to  modernizing  naval  forces  and 
supporting  infrastructure.  Investment  now  in 
these  efforts  is  cntical  to  ensure  the  savings  fi-om 
BRAC  implementation  are  realized  quickly  and 
the  remaining  infrastructure  is  correctly  aligned 
with  fiiture  force  structure. 

Toward  that  end,  S2.5  billion  was  appropriated 
in  FY96  and  $1 .5  billion  is  requested  for  FY97. 
FY96  will  be  the  largest  and  most  costly  year  for 
BRAC  implementation,  with  costs  projected  to 
decline  progressively  through  FYOl  when  all 
BRAC  actions  must  be  completed.  Efforts 
through  FY96  are  expected  to  yield  S2.0  billion 
in  savings  in  FY97  alone,  and  build  through  the 
end  of  the  century.  Repetition  of  the  earlier  expe- 
rience of  underfunded  appropriations  in  support 
of  BRAC  will  hinder  our  ability  to  execute  an 
aggressive  program  and  will  have  the  compound- 
ing effect  of  reducing  anticipated  savings  and  cre- 
ating a  bow  wave  of  future  BRAC  implementa- 
tion costs. 

As  a  key  part  of  the  base  closure  process,  the  De- 
partment intends  to  ensure  a  smooth  and  efficient 
turnover  of  the  facilities  to  the  communities  that 
hosted  forces  for  so  many  years.  We  are  sensi- 
tive to  the  varying  needs  and  desires  of  those  com- 
munities and  only  by  working  with  them  indi- 
vidually can  we  ensure  that  we  meet  their  expec- 
tations. Building  on  base  closure  successes  at 
locations  such  as  Mobile,  Alabama  and  Glenview, 
Illinois  will  ensure  that  the  conversion  and  rede- 
velopment of  bases  is  accomplished  with  the  host 
communities  in  mind. 

Post-Base  Closure  Strategy 

Beyond  the  significant  savings  to  be  attained 
through  closure  and  realignment  of  bases,  addi- 
tional efficiencies  are  targeted  in  operation  of  the 
remaining  bases.  The  key  to  this  is  the  compre- 
hensive integration  of  shore  requirements  with 


new  business  practices  and  improved  organiza- 
tional approaches.  Shore  infrastructure  require- 
ments have  been  carefully  analyzed  to  ensure  that 
remaining  shore  capacity  is  used  to  best  support 
current  and  projected  force  structure. 

The  Navy's  approach  to  shore  management  has 
been  realigned  in  a  manner  similar  to  project  man- 
agement for  platforms  and  weapon  systems.  Life 
cycle  costs  and  alternative  methods  of  service  de- 
livery are  considered  in  every  infrastructure  plan. 
Private  sector  provision  of  common  support  ser- 
vices ashore  is  the  preferred  alternative,  with  in- 
vestment in  new  facilities  and  upgrading  of  aging 
infrastructure  reserved  for  those  facilities  deter- 
mined to  be  critical  to  the  direct  support  of  our 
ships,  aircraft,  organizations  and  personnel. 

Specific  initiatives  to  implement  this  strategy  for 
shore  infrastructure  after  base  closures  include: 

•  Streamlining  Echelon  11  installation  manage- 
ment responsibilities  by  reducing  overhead 

•  Organizational  restructuring  for  both  contract 
and  in-house  corrunon  support  services  on  a 
regional  basis  m  areas  of  fleet  concentrations 
such  as  San  Diego,  California;  Norfolk,  Vir- 
ginia and  Jacksonville,  Florida 

•  Consolidating  or  eliminating  excess  and  re- 
dundant capacity  for  functions  being  per- 
formed by  multiple  tenant  commands  in  one 
geographic  region 

•  Aggressive  pursuit  of  public  and  private  part- 
nerships and  other  innovative  solutions  to 
provide  services  formerly  provided  in-house 

Regional  Maintenance  Strategy 

The  Navy  is  streamlining  its  ashore  maintenance 
infrastaicture  through  a  combination  of  process 
improvement,  infrastructure  reduction  and  con- 
solidation. Announced  in  March  1994,  this  ini- 
tiative is  intended  to  reduce  capacity  and  capabil- 
ity while  protecting  responsiveness.  It  will  inte- 
grate maintenance  with  supply  and  reinforce  posi- 
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live  technical  control.  Advances  in  automated  in- 
formation systems,  the  relatively  low  pnce  of 
transportation  and  the  high  pnce  of  labor  make 
this  strategy  both  desirable  and  possible. 

In  keeping  with  BRAC,  the  Navy  is  making  best 
use  of  its  repair  shops  and  workforce  (military  and 
civilian)  by  sizing  its  repair  activities  to  keep  a 
level  work  load  and  sending  overflow  work  to  the 
pnvate  sector  Consolidations  are  occumng  across 
platform  programs  and  intermediate  level  (versus 
depot  levels  funding  constraints  are  being  reduced 
wherever  it  makes  sense. 

Process  improvement  savings  are  expected  from 
reduced  rework,  elimination  of  redundant  plan- 
ning and  engineenng  at  different  locations,  con- 
tinued use  of  the  Reserve  Force  and  reduction  of 
Defense  Business  Operating  Fund  losses.  In  an- 
ticipation of  the  these  savings,  SI  .28  billion  was 
removed  from  Navy's  maintenance  accounts 
across  the  FYDP  starting  with  FY95.  Additional 
savings  generated  a§  a  result  of  continued  process 
improvements  will  be  available  for  force  modem- 
ization. 

Regional  mamtenance  is  being  accomplished  in 
three  parts: 

•  Parts  I  and  II  commenced  1  October  1 995.  with 
emphasis  on  int^rating  intermediate  and  de- 
pot level  maintenance  and  fiill  regionalization 
of  maintenance  in  the  Mid- Atlantic  and  North- 
west regions  (our  most  demanding  cases).  The 
other  six  regions  will  follow. 

•  Part  III  will  establish  an  integrated  approach 
to  maintenance  to  connect  the  customer  with 
a  single  responsible  and  accessible  provider. 
Completion  of  this  initiative  is  expected  to 
occur  after  the  turn  of  the  century. 

Environmental  Stewardship 

The  Department  has  begun  a  comprehensive  re- 
view of  the  environmental  planning  process,  to 
ensure  that  environmental  protection  consider- 
ations are  analyzed  early  in  the  planning  process 


for  military  operations  and  the  acquisition  process 
for  weapons,  platforms  and  facilities.  Pollution 
prevention  is  a  key  element  for  both  shore  mstal- 
lations  and  vessels.  The  Navy  and  Manne  Corps 
have  institutionalized  a  major  hazardous  matenals 
control  program  at  shore  installations  that  will 
minimize  and  carefully  control  the  use  of  hazard- 
ous matenals.  After  a  successful  prototypmg  in 
1 993.  this  program  has  been  targeted  for  1 75  shore 
installations  by  the  end  of  1 998.  Lessons  learned 
are  being  shared  through  a  pollution  prevention 
opportunities  guide. 

Last  year,  we  mtroduced  the  concept  of  the  envi- 
ronmentally sound  ship.  This  year,  the  concept 
moved  a  step  closer  to  reality  with  the  passage  of 
an  amendment  to  the  Clean  Water  Act,  which  al- 
lows the  Navy  to  develop  cost  effective,  practical 
technologies  for  controlling  waste  water  dis- 
charges from  vessels.  Working  closely  with  fed- 
eral agencies,  states,  the  Congress  and  manne- 
protection  mterest  groups,  we  have  proposed  the 
authonzation  of  uniform  national  discharge  stan- 
dards for  military  vessels.  Over  the  next  several 
years,  the  Navy  plans  to  work  with  these  same 
stockholders  to  identify  vessel  dischaiges  warrant- 
ing control  and  then  establish  practicable  discharge 
guidelines  through  the  regulatory  process. 

The  Navy  is  presently  analyzing  alternatives  to 
manage  solid  waste  at  sea  effectively.  As  required 
by  law,  the  Navy  will  report  to  Congress  on  the 
status  of  compliance  with  the  .Act  to  Prevent  Pol- 
lution from  Ships.  The  combination  of  plans  for 
liquid  discharges  and  solid  waste  management, 
along  with  the  ongoing  shipboard  hazardous  ma- 
tenals control  program,  will  establish  the  U.S. 
Navy  as  a  leader  in  pollution  prevention  among 
the  world's  navies. 
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IX.  PROGRAMS 


Programming  for  the  Force 


The  Department  of  the  Navy  budget  reflects  the 
priorities  established  in  the  Defense  Planning 
Guidance.  The  emphasis  m  this  second  year  of 
the  FY96/97  Biennial  Budget  remains  unchanged 
from  the  first: 

•  Preservation  of  near-term  readiness 

•  Protection  of  quality  of  life  enhancements 

•  Commitment  to  increased  efficiency  in  our  in- 
frastructure and  other  resources 

•  Continued  emphasis  on  near-term  moderniza- 
tion and  the  research,  development  and  acqui- 
sition of  future  platforms  and  v^'capon  systems. 


the  world  is  as  survivable  while  simultaneously 
possessing  the  ability  to  sustain  around-the-clock 
high  tempo  manned  aircraft  operations. 


"This  aircraft,  and  the  aviators  who  fly 
her,  will  ensure  that  future  Presidents, 
when  they  ask  Where  is  the  nearest  car- 
rier?' will  get  the  right  answer....  IVithin 
range,  Mr.  President,  with  a  full  load  of 
capable  combat  aircraft  ready  to  do  what 
you  require.  Sir!  " 

ADM  J.  M.  Boorda,   USN 
CNO 


Program  Summaries 


Current  programs  and  those  in  development  will 
give  the  Navy-Marine  Corps  team  the  right  mix 
of  capabilities  to  meet  today's  national  secunty 
requirements,  while  adapting  to  the  changing  se- 
cunty environment  of  tomorrow. 

Aircraft  Carriers:  Twelve  aircraft  carriers  form 
the  centerpiece  of  naval  global  forward  presence, 
crisis  response,  warfighting  and  deterrence  capa- 
bility. Going  beyond  their  power  projection  role, 
they  also  serve  as  joint  command  platforms  in  the 
worldwide  command-and-control  network.  The 
USS  John  C.  Stennis  (CVN  74)  was  commissioned 
in  December  1 995  and  the  USSAmenca  (CV  66) 
will  be  transitioned  to  the  inactive  fleet  this  year. 
Project  78,  the  development  effort  for  our  fijture 
carrier,  is  examining  projected  requirements  for 
sea-based  tactical  aviation  platforms  and  the  air- 
craft earner  that  will  support  those  platforms  well 
into  the  21st  Century.  The  changing  world  has 
increased  reliance  on  the  aircraft  carrier,  which 
continues  to  prove  itself  in  supporting  the  nation's 
political  and  military  needs.  No  other  platform  in 


F/A  -  1 8E/F  Super  Hornet:  The  F/A- 18  Hornet 
is  the  backbone  of  naval  aviation  strike  warfare. 
This  year's  budget  request  will  include  first  year 
production  funding  for  the  procurement  of  12  F/ 
A-18E/F  aircraft.  The  successful  first  flight  oc- 
curred in  November  1 995  and  the  program  is  on 
schedule  and  on  cost.  Procurement  of  the  first  1 2 
low  rate  initial  production  aircraft  will  begin  the 
orderly  transition  of  the  F/A-1 8  inventory  to  this 
improved  strike  fighter  aircraft.  Building  upon 
the  proven  technology  of  earlier  model  F/A-1 8  air- 
craft, the  F/A-1 8E/F  will  have  greater  range,  pay- 
load  flexibility,  an  improved  capability  of  return- 
ing to  the  carrier  with  unexpended  ordnance,  room 
for  avionics  growth  and  enhanced  survivability 
features.  It  will  increase  our  ability  to  conduct 
night  strike  warfare,  close  air  support,  fighter  es- 
cort, air  interdiction  and  fleet  air  defense.  The  F/ 
A-18E/F  will  constitute  the  majority  of  strike 
fighter  assets  on  aircraft  carriers  and  will  comple- 
ment future  aircraft  that  evolve  from  the  Joint 
Strike  Fighter  (JSF)  Program.  In  order  to  enhance 
strike  fighter  capability  further,this  year's  budget 
also  contains  continued  funding  for  warfighting 
improvements  to  our  existing  F/A-1 8C/D  aircraft. 
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■VIV-22  Osprey:  The  MV-22  aircraft  remains  the 
Marine  Corps  highest  aviation  acquisition  prior- 
ity and  is  key  to  successfully  implementing  our 
Operational  Maneuver  From  the  Sea  concept  —  a 
concept  that  finally  Imks  maneuver  at  sea  with 
maneuver  ashore.  The  acquisition  of  this  medium- 
lift  tiltrotor,  vertical/short  takeoff  and  landing 
(VSTOL)  aircraft  represents  a  major  improvement 
in  our  ability  to  project  forces  from  over  the  hon- 
zon  toward  inland  objectives.  The  MV-22  will 
give  Manne  air-ground  task  forces  the  ability  to 
fly  significantly  farther  and  faster  with  a  greater 
payload  than  the  aging  fleet  of  medium-lift  CH- 
46  helicopters.  The  MV-22's  ability  to  carry  24 
combat-loaded  Mannes  at  a  cruising  speed  of  240 
knots  will  provide  the  operational  capability  to  ex- 
ploit gaps  in  enemy  defenses  and  rapidly  insert 
assauh  forces,  while  enhancing  secunty  and  sur- 
vivability. This  combat  multiplier  nearly  triples 
the  present  day  battlespace  and  will  give  com- 
manders the  tactical  flexibility  to  respond,  to  adapt 
to,  and  to  defeat  a  wide  range  of  threats,  while 
minimizing  friendly  casualties.  In  addition,  the 
MV-22  IS  completely  self-deployable  to  any  area 
in  the  world,  saving  critical  strategic  airlift  and 
sealift.  In  FY97  low  rate  production  will  begin 
on  the  first  lot  for  receipt  by  the  Manne  Corps. 
With  an  initial  operational  capability  of  2001,  the 
technical  innovation  of  the  MV-22  will  constitute 
a  revolutionary  leap  in  our  ability  to  maintain 
battlefield  dommance  well  into  the  21st  Century. 

AV-8B  Remanufacture:  The  remanufacture  of 
the  AV-8B  Day  Attack  Harrier  to  the  AV-8B  Ra- 
dar/Night  Attack  Harrier  configuration  will  in- 
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crease  the  multimission  capabilities  of  this  proven 
aircraft  in  the  role  of  offensive  air  support.  This 
program  greatly  increases  the  Hamer's  night,  re- 
duced-visibility and  poor  weather  capabilities  for 
close  air  support  and  also  enhances  the  air  defense 
capability  of  amphibious  ready  groups.  The  AV- 
8B  remanufacturmg  program  will  also  extend  the 
aircraft's  life  by  6,000  hours.  Still  the  only  tacti- 
cal aircraft  capable  of  operating  ft-om  small  flight 
decks  at  sea  or  unimproved  areas  on  land,  the  AV- 
88  will  be  capable  of  delivering  all  ftiture  smart 
weapons,  such  as  the  Joint  Direct  Attack  Muni- 
tion and  the  Joint  Stand  Off  Weapon,  in  support 
of  ground  forces.  This  program  also  improves  the 
aircraft's  combat  utility  and  survivability  through 
standardized  configuration  and  safety  enhance- 
ments. This  AV-8B  program  will  modernize  72 
aircraft  at  77  percent  of  a  new  aircraft's  cost.  The 
first  flight  was  successfully  conducted  in  Novem- 
ber 1995.  Delivery  of  the  first  three 
remanufactured  aircraft  will  occur  in  FY96. 


Joint  Strike  Fighter  (JSF):  The  Joint  Strike 
Fighter  program  serves  as  the  Department  of 
Defense's  focal  point  for  defining  fiiture  strike 
aircraft  weapon  systems  for  the  Navy,  Marine 
Corps  and  Air  Force.  The  key  focus  of  the  pro- 
gram is  affbrdability  —  reducing  the  life  cycle  cost 
of  follow-on  strike  aircraft  development  and  pro- 
duction programs.  Were  the  Services  to  pursue 
development  of  the  next  generation  strike  fighter 
through  separate  programs,  the  cost  would  be  ap- 
proximately $27  billion;  a  joint  approach  is  ex- 
pected to  cost  about  SI 7  billion,  a  savings  of  SIO 
billion  to  the  taxpayer.  Further  savings  are  antici- 
pated through  participation  by  the  United 
Kingdom's  Royal  Na\7  as  well. 
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F-14  Upgrade:  Continuing  to  improve  earner  air- 
wing  multimission  capabilities,  the  Navy  will  up- 
grade the  F-14  Tomcat  by  procuring  a  limited  num- 
ber of  LANTIRN  laser  targeting  systems  that  will 
be  used  to  outfit  forward  deployed  units  and  by 
incorporating  provisions  for  system  mstallation  in 
212  F-14air-supenonty  fighters.  All  models  have 
been  cleared  to  release  basic  MK-80  series  free 
fall  bombs  as  well  as  laser  guided  equivalents.  The 
emerging  strike  role  was  first  demonstrated  dur- 
ing 1 995  NATO  operations  m  Bosnia,  when  Tom- 
cats from  VF-41  successfully  destroyed  an  am- 
munition dump  usmg  GBU-16s  (1000  pound  U 
ser  guided  bombs)  with  F/A-1 8s  providmg  targ( 
lasing.  With  a  LANTIRN  initial  operational  a 
pability  in  June  1996,  the  Navy  will  rapidly  ir 
crease  the  total  number  of  multimission,  precisio 
strike  capable  aircraft  in  today's  air  wings.  Add 
tionally,  the  F-1 43  Upgrade  program  will  provid 
the  fleet  with  enhanced  survivability  and  digit; 
improvements  m  81  aircraft.   The  F-14B,  alon 
with  the  F-14D.  will  provide  the  Navy  with  fle> 
ibility  for  additional  warfare  capabilities  m  the  li 
torals  until  replaced  by  the  F/A-1 8E/F  or  the  Joii 
Strike  Fighter,  or  both. 


els,  achieving  a  standardized  configuration  and  im- 
proving warfighting  capability. 

SH-60R/!Vlultimission  Helicopter  Reman- 
ufacture:  The  multimission  helicopter  upgrade 
(SH-60R)  is  a  remanufacture  program  which  will 
include  service  life  extension  improvements  to  1 70 
SH-60B  and  1 8  SH-60F  helicopters.  Essential  to 
future  tactical  rotary  wing  effectiveness  in  attain- 
ing littoral  battlespace  dominance,  the  light  air- 
borne multi-puipose  system  (LAMPS)  combines 


EA-6B  Prowler:  With  the  scheduled  retirement 
of  the  U.S.  Air  Force  EF-1 11 A  Raven  jammer, 
the  EA-6B  Prowler  will  assume  the  role  as  the 
Department  of  Defense's  pnmary  provider  of 
standoff  radarjamming.  In  addition  to  radar  jam- 
ming, the  Prowler  will  support  joint  operations  by 
providing  communications  jamming  capability 
and  employment  of  the  high-speed  anti -radiation 
missile  (HARM).  Supporting  the  EA-6B's  ex- 
pandmg  role  in  joint  operations  requires  all  127 
aircraft  in  the  inventory  and  the  re-establishment 
of  two  squadrons  in  FY96  and  FY97.  Navy  and 
Marine  Corps  EA-6B  squadrons  will  be  deployed 
overseas  at  U.S.  and  coalition  air  bases  to  support 
U.S.  Air  Force  operations  with  Joint  Suppression 
of  Enemy  Air  Defense  capability.  These  opera- 
tions are  in  addition  to  the  continuing  EA-6B  sup- 
port to  Navy  carrier  wings  and  Marme  air-ground 
include  the  addition  of  improved  four-bladed  lift 
task  forces.  Emphasis  in  the  EA-6B  program  is 
on  maintaining  aircraft  safety  and  inventory  lev- 


shipboard  system  to  extend  the  range  and  overall 
capabilities  of  surface  combatants  for  antisurface 
and  antisubmanne  warfare,  surface  surveillance 
and  targeting  of  hostile  threats.  This  upgrade 
brings  advances  in  active  sonar  and  acoustic  pro- 
cessing, radar  detection  and  imaging,  expanded 
surveillance,  weapons  flexibility  and  command- 
and-control  capabilities  to  a  joint  expeditionary 
force  or  battle  group.  With  an  initial  operational 
capability  of  2001 ,  the  SH-60R  will  be  the  Navy's 
centerpiece  of  future  tactical  rotary  wing  aviation. 
The  integrated  helicopter  sensors  and  a  real-time 
exchange  of  sensor  and  tactical  data  with  the  host 
surface  combatant  bring  a  new  dimension  in 
battlespace  control  to  the  naval  commander. 

UH-IN  and  AH-IW  Four-Bladed  Upgrade 
(4BN/4BW):  The  Marine  Corps  is  examining  al- 
ternatives for  upgrading  or  replacing  its  aging  fleet 
of  utility  and  attack  helicopters.  Alternatives 
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include  the  addition  of  improved  four-bladed  lift 
capabilities  to  both  helicopter  fleets,  the  incorpo- 
ration of  an  improved  targeting  system  and  an  in- 
tegrated weapons  station  on  the  AH-1 W  and  van- 
ous  replacement  options.  The  program  will  un- 
dergo an  acquisition  milestone  review  in  late 
FY96,  at  which  time  a  decision  on  proceeding  into 
demonstration/validation  will  be  made. 

P-3C  Orion:  The  P-3C  sustained  readiness  pro- 
gram and  out-year  service  life  extension  program 
will  extend  the  operational  service  life  and  fatigue 
life  of  existing  airframes  to  approximately  48 
years,  thereby  delaying  the  requirement  for  deliv- 
ery of  a  follow-on  production  aircraft  until  201 5. 
The  antisurface  warfare  improvement  program 
enhances  the  aircraft's  ability  to  perform  both  au- 
tonomous and  joint  battle  group  missions  in  the 
littorals.  Improvements  will  allow  the  P-3C  to 
collect,  correlate,  and  confirm  tactical  data  and 
transmit  information  and  imagery  to  the  joint  task 
force  commander  in  near  real-time.  Both  the  ac- 
tive and  reserve  P-3C  fleet  are  converted  to  a  com- 
mon avionics  force  that  consolidates  maintenance. 


*-ir- 


improves  traming  efficiency,  reduces  long  term 
logistic  support  cost,  and  maximizes  Reserve 
forces  participation. 

Air-to-Ground  Weapon  Programs:  The  three 
most  significant  joint  air-to-ground  weapon  de- 
velopment initiatives  are  the  Joint  Standoff 
Weapon  (JSOW),  Joint  Direct  Attack  Munitions 
(JDAM),  and  Standoff  Land  Attack  Missile  Ex- 
panded Response  (SLAM-ER).  JSOW  is  a  Navy- 
led  joint  Navy/ Air  Force  program  for  a  family  of 
weapons  using  a  common  vehicle.  JSOW  will 
provide  air-to-ground  standoff  attack  capability 
against  a  broad  target  set  dunng  day,  night  and 
adverse  weather  conditions  and  will  replace  a  va- 
nety  of  weapons  in  the  current  inventory.  JDAM, 
an  Air  Force-led  program,  will  develop  adverse 
weather  guidance  kits  and  multi-fiinction  flising 
for  general  purpose  bombs.  Recent  cancellation 
of  the  Tri-Service  Standoff  Attack  Missile 
(TSSAM)  program  placed  an  urgent  requirement 
on  the  SLAM-ER  program  to  meet  the 
Department's  near  term  requirements.  SLAM-ER 
modifies  the  original  SLAM,  nearly  doubles  its 
range,  increases  penetration  of  hardened  targets, 
and  increases  data  link  control  range  and  missile 
sui^'ivability.  It  will  meet  the  Department's  near- 
term  requirement  for  a  Standoff  Outside  Area 
Defenses  (SOAD)  precision  air-to-ground 
weapon.  The  Jomt  Air-To-Surface  Standoff  Mis- 
sile ( JASSM)  is  a  new  slan  program  that  will  meet 
the  Air  Force's  need  for  a  SOAD  weapon  in  the 
near  term.  A  preplanned  product  improvement 
(P3I)  version  of  the  weapon  will  meet  the  Navy's 
need  for  a  long  term  follow-on  SLAM-ER  sys- 
tem. 

.\ir-to-Air  Weapon  Programs:  The  AIM-9X 
(Sidewinder  Upgrade)  and  the  AIM- 120  (Ad- 
vanced Medium  Range  Air-to-Air  Missile)  con- 
tinue to  be  the  Navy's  foremost  air-to-air  weap- 
ons. The  Navy  and  the  Air  Force  continue  to  work 
closely  together  on  both  programs.  The  P3I  ver- 
sion of  the  AIM- 120  and  the  Navy-led  AIM-9X 
provide  an  improved  seeker  and  a  more  maneu- 
verable  airframe.  Both  are  being  defined  in  a  to- 
tal systems  approach  to  avoid  unnecessary  dupli- 
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cation  in  capability  and  to  assist  in  overall 
afFordability  of  air-to-air  weapons. 

Expeditionary  Air  Support:  The  Manne  Corps 
maintains  the  unique  capability  to  establish  and 
operate  tactical  airfields  to  project  power  ashore. 
Expeditionary  airfields  are  the  natural,  land-based 
extensions  of  sea-based  operations.  The  three 
basic  components  of  EAF  2000  are:  ( 1 )  enough 
AM-2  aluminum  matting  for  construction  of  a 
3850-by-72  foot  runway,  with  parking  areas  for 
75  tactical  aircraft,  (2)  expeditionary  arresting  gear 
for  tailhook  configured  aircraft,  and  (3)  optical 
landing  aids  or  airfield  lightmg.  The  Manne  Corps 
IS  vigorously  pursuing  programs  to  reduce  the  lo- 
gistical footprint  and  the  time  required  to  set  up 
an  expeditionary  airfield.  A  research,  develop- 
ment, test  and  evaluation  effort  is  underway  to 
reduce  the  AM-2  mattmg's  weight  and  cubic  di- 
mension by  50  percent,  while  reducing  installa- 
tion time  by  one-third.  An  expeditionary  aircraft 
arresting  gear  that  will  be  faster  to  install  and  will 
increase  aircraft  landing  parameters  also  is  being 
developed.  The  mmimum  operatmg  strip  light- 
ing system  has  been  programmed  to  reduce  the 
lighting  installation  time  fi^om  four  days  to  one 
hour  while  providing  compatible  Night  Vision 
Goggle/Night  Vision  Device  systems. 

Amphibious  Lift:  Naval  amphibious  forces  pro- 
vide the  most  flexible  and  adaptive  combmed  arms 
crisis  response  capability  today  and  remain  the 
nation's  only  self-sustainable  forcible  entry  force. 
The  Department  of  the  Navy's  current  modern- 
ization plan  will  provide  amphibious  lift  for  2.5 
Marine  expeditionary  brigade  equivalents,  in  ac- 
cordance with  Defense  Plannmg  Guidance.  The 
future  amphibious  force  is  being  shaped  in  the  cor- 
rect number  and  types  of  ships  that  will  also  al- 
low the  formation  of  twelve  amphibious  ready 
groups  (ARGs)  to  meet  our  forward  presence  re- 
quirements. Completion  of  this  plan  is  vital  to 
maintainmg  our  warfighting  and  forward  presence 
capabilities. 

The  Department  is  modernizing  and  tailoring  its 
amphibious  fleet  to  provide  over-the-horizon 
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launch  platforms  for  the  MV-22  aircraft,  the  ad- 
vanced Amphibious  Assault  Vehicle  (AA AV)  and 
the  already  proven  Landing  Craft  Air  Cushion 
(LCAC).  In  addition  to  substantial  qualitative 
advances,  this  acquisition  strategy  also  addresses 
the  quantitative  goal  of  2.5  MEB  lift  equivalents. 
Amphibious  lift  is  defined  by  five  parameters: 
vehicle  square  foot  stowage  capacity,  cubic  cargo 
capacity,  troop  capacity,  VTOL  capacity,  and 
LCAC  capacity.  The  current  active  amphibious 
fleet  meets  or  exceeds  the  2.5  MEB  goal  m  all 
areas  except  vehicle  stowage  capacity.  The  ve- 
hicle lift  shortfall  is  being  met  through  a  combi- 
nation of  active  and  Ready  Reserve  Fleet  assets. 
We  believe  this  reliance  on  tank  landing  ships 
(LSTs)  and  attack  cargo  ships  (LKAs)  in  the  Na- 
val and  Military  Sealift  Command  Reserve  Force 
to  be  an  acceptable  short  term  nsk.  The  shortfall 
in  vehicle  lift  will  be  corrected  with  the  acquisi- 
tion of  the  new  LPD-17  class  of  ships  that  will 
incorporate  improved  command-and-control  ca- 
pabilities allowing  them  to  operate  independently 
with  enhanced  survivability  features  including 
self-defense  against  future  cruise  missiles.  The 
first  ship  IS  programmed  to  begui  construction  in 
FY96  with  first  delivery  in  FY02.  A  cntical  link 
in  the  amphibious  lift  program,  the  LPD-1 7  class, 
will  replace  the  aging  LPD-4,  LKA,  LST  and 
LSD-36  classes  of  ships.  Once  construction  of 
the  twelve  LPD-1 7s  is  complete,  the  goal  of  form- 
ing twelve  modem  amphibious  ready  groups  can 
be  achieved.  The  seventh  LHD  will  be  the  twelfth 
ARG  centerpiece  and  will  start  construction  in 
FY96.  Delivery  of  the  final  two  LSD  49  class 
ships  will  be  made  in  the  next  three  years. 
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Advanced  Amphibious  Assault  Vehicle  fAAAV): 

Currently  in  the  demonstration/validation  phase 
of  the  acquisition  process,  this  is  the  Marine  Corps' 
number  one  ground  program.  When  procured,  the 
A  AAV  will  replace  the  30-40  year  old  AAV7A1 
inventory,  providing  a  quantum  leap  in  maneuver- 
ability, speed,  firepower  and  survivability.  With 
its  ability  to  maintain  high  speeds  during 
waterbome  assaults,  the  AAAV  will  improve  forc- 
ible entry  capability  while  minimizing  exposure 
to  enemy  fires.  Once  ashore,  the  AAAV  will  pro- 
vide Marine  ground  forces  with  superior  tactical 
mobility  and  the  speed  and  maneuverability  to  in- 
tegrate with  tank  forces.  For  the  first  time.  Ma- 
rines will  be  able  to  directly  link  maneuver  of  ships 
with  the  landing  force  maneuver  ashore,  fully 
complementing  the  MV-22's  capabilities. 


"This  Ship  is  built  to  fight,  you  had  bet- 
ter know  how. " 


ADM  ARLEIGH  BURKE 


At  the  Christening  Ceremony  of  the  USS 
Arleigh  Burke  (DDG  51) 
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Arleigh  Burke  (DDC-51 )  Class  Destroyer:  Joint 
strike  capability  is  significantly  strengthened  by 
the  introduction  of  the  newest  version  of  the 
Arleigh  Burke-class  guided  missile  destroyer.  This 
state-of-the-art  warship  is  critical  to  the  Navy's 
modernization  plan.  Continued  acquisition  is 
needed  to  support  surface  combatant  force  levels 
and  multimission  capabilities  essential  in  littoral 
warfare.  The  DDG-51  operates  both  offensively 
and  defensively  in  multi-threat  environments.  It 
plays  an  mtegral  pan  m  power  projection  and  stnke 
missions  through  its  land  attack  cruise  missile  ca- 
pability. It  also  provides  battlespace  dominance 
and  area  defense  capability  for  carrier  battle 
groups,  surface  action  groups,  amphibious  ready 
groups  and  jomt  expeditionary  forces.  In  order  to 
keep  pace  with  advancing  technologies  and  stay 
ahead  of  emerging  threats,  the  Navy  constructs 
Aegis  destroyers  m  "flights"  to  introduce  improve- 
ments in  combat  capability  continuously.  Of  the 
21  planned  Flight  1  Aegis  destroyers,  13  are  in 
commission.  The  remainmg  eight  Flight  Is,  seven 
Flight  lis,  and  four  Flight  ilAs  are  under  contract. 
The  Aegis  destroyers  requested  this  year  will  con- 
tinue to  incorporate  Flight  IIA  warfighting  im- 
provements, including  improved  surface-to-air 
missiles  (SM2  Block  IV  and  Evolved  Sea  Spar- 
row Missile),  embarked  helicopters  and  the  Battle 
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Force  Tactical  Trainer.  Future  ships  will  include 
other  essential  improvements  such  as  AN/SPY- 
1D(V)  EDM-4B  radar  upgrade.  Cooperative  En- 
gagement Capability  and  Theater  Ballistic  Mis- 
sile Defense  capability. 

Area  Defense:  Area  defense  of  carrier  battle 
groups,  surface  action  groups,  amphibious  ready 
groups  and  joint  expeditionary  forces  remains  a 
preeminent  warfightmg  requirement  for  our  anti- 
aircraft warfare  ( AAW )  surface  ships.  Future  ships 
will  include  essential  capability  improvements  to 
the  SPY-1  radar.  Joint  Tactical  Information  Data 
System  (JTIDS)  and  Cooperative  Engagement  Ca- 
pability (CEC)  in  order  to  pace  advancmg  tech- 
nologies and  to  remain  ahead  of  emerging  threats. 
SPY  radar  improvements  will  provide  for  better 
surveillance,  detection,  tracking  and  engagement 
support  agamst  the  demanding  supersonic  low  al- 
titude cruise  missile,  theater  ballistic  missiles  and 
electronic  countermeasures  (ECM)  environment. 
JTIDS  will  provide  better  data  link  cormectivity 
with  Navy  and  other  services  while  CEC  will  pro- 
vide sensor  nettmg  with  off-board  Navy  and  joint 
sensors,  allowing  better  situational  awareness, 
battlespace  management  and  weapons  employ- 
ment. 

Common  Missile  Development/Standard  Mis- 
sile: The  Navy  is  contmuing  to  build  on  the  proven 
Standard  missile  family  by  adding  capability  to 
counter  existing  and  emerging  threats.  With  over 
70  countnes  now  capable  of  employing  anti-ship 
cruise  missiles,  and  with  the  addition  of  the  the- 
ater ballistic  missile  defense  challenge,  the  Navy 
IS  capitalizing  on  previous  fiscal  investments  m 
the  Standard  missile.  The  Navy  plans  to  evolve 
this  common  missile  base  to  counter  specific 
threats  and  to  improve  these  missiles  to  perform 
multiple  missions,  thereby  preserving  combat  flex- 
ibility and  magazine  load  out  space.  Presently  two 
new  block  upgrades  are  progressmg  toward  pro- 
duction. The  SM-2  Block  IV  will  complement 
SM-2  medium  range  missiles  aboard  Aegis  cruis- 
ers and  destroyers  equipped  with  the  vertical 
launching  system.  Following  successful  comple- 
tion of  a  senes  of  four  SM-2  Block  IIIB  flight  tests. 


approval  was  granted  to  proceed  to  a  Navy  pro- 
gram decision  meeting  in  FY96.  The  SM-2  IIIB 
missile  incorporates  a  dual  mode  seeker  for  im- 
proved countermeasure  resistance  and  will  also 
be  deployed  aboard  Aegis  cruisers  and  destroy- 
ers. A  new  version,  the  SM-2  Block  IVA,  will 
build  on  the  Block  IV  while  spannmg  two  mis- 
sion areas,  providing  cruise  missile  defense  and 
area  theater  ballistic  nussile  defense. 

Theater  Ballistic  Missile  Defense  (TEMP):  Sea- 
based  theater  ballistic  missile  defense  is  consid- 
ered essential  to  protect  expeditionary',  forward- 
deployed  elements  of  our  Armed  Forces  and  to 
suppon  the  defense  of  fnendly  forces  and  threat- 
ened coalition  allies,  including  population  centers. 
In  response  to  the  Jomt  Requirements  Oversight 
Council's  Theater  Missile  Defense  Mission  Needs 
Statement,  and  to  meet  an  urgent  national  require- 
ment, the  Navy  is  developmg  a  sea-based  TBMD. 
Naval  Area  TBMD.  to  be  fielded  m  F  Y98,  is  criti- 
cal to  support  littoral  warfare.  It  will  provide  the 
nation's  only  forcible  entry  capability  in  the  face 
of  TBM  attack.  Naval  Theater-'VV^ide  TBMD  is 
equally  important  to  providmg  defense  in  depth 
over  an  entire  theater  of  operations.  Advantages 
of  naval  TBMD  include  the  ability  to  operate  in- 
dependently of  constraints,  with  no  need  for  air- 
lift in  the  cntical  early  days  of  conflict,  high  sur- 
vivability, rapid  relocation  capability,  self 
sustainability  and  dramatic  cost  effectiveness  by 
leveraging  existing  capabilities  and  engineermg 
base.  Both  the  area  and  theater-wide  programs,  as 
currently  designed,  comply  with  the  ABM  treaty. 

Tomahawk  Baseline  Improvement  Program 
(TBIP):  The  Tomahawk  land  attack  missile 
(TLAM)  provides  Navy  surface  combatants  and 
attack  submannes  with  the  unique  capability  to 
conduct  long  range  precision  strikes  from  the  sea. 
The  FY97  budget  request  provides  funds  to  up- 
grade the  Tomahawk  Missile  and  its  associated 
command-and-control  system,  which  targets  and 
plans  strike  missions.  The  TBIP  will  improve  ac- 
curacy by  a  factor  of  two  and  reduce  th&  missiles 
required  per  target  by  incorporating  Jam-Resis- 
tant GPS  and  mertial  navigation  systems.  The  mis- 
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sile  will  have  a  dual  anti-shipping  and  land  attack 
warhead  with  hardened  target  penetration  capa- 
bility which  will  expand  potential  targets  to  in- 
clude weapons  bunkers,  buried  POL  storage, 
bridges  and  armored  doors.  The  advanced  Toma- 
hawk weapon  control  system  and  afloat  planning 
system  will  improve  tactical  responsiveness  and 
reliability  by  reducing  mission  plannmg  timelines 
and  limiting  the  possibility  of  collateral  damage. 
Developing  concepts  include  improving  Toma- 
hawk performance  in  a  tactical  role.  This  will  in- 
clude m-flight  communications,  vanous  warfieads, 
sub  munitions  and  real-time  tai^eting. 

Naval  Surface  Fire  Support  (NSFS):  NSFS  is 
the  coordmated  use  of  sea-based  weapon  systems 
to  provide  offensive  support  to  the  maneuver  com- 
mander ashore.  Dunng  the  early  phases  of  an 
amphibious  assault,  NSFS  provides  neccessary  fire 
support  to  the  landing  force.  Once  organic  artil- 
lery IS  operational  ashore,  NSFS  complements  the 
firepower  available  from  artillery  and  close  air 
support.  The  Navy-Manne  Corps  team  has  em- 
barked on  an  aggressive  development  program  that 
will  significantly  improve  range  and  lethality  of 
our  surface  fire  support  prior  to  2001 .  The  pro- 
gram plan  to  increase  range  and  improve  effec- 
tiveness includes  improvements  to  existing  MK. 
45  five-mch  guns  and  propellants  and  development 
of  gun-launched  guided  projectiles.  In  addition, 
we  are  conducting  shipboard  finng  tests  of 
ATACMs,  SLAM  and  Standard  missiles  to  evalu- 
ate ftjture  employment  of  fast  reaction  missile  sys- 
tems in  support  of  forces  ashore. 
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that  the  optimal  force  structure  for  the  nation's  sea- 
based  leg  of  the  strategic  triad  would  be  14  Ohio 
(SSBN-726)  class  submarines,  all  equipped  with 
the  Tndent  11  D-5  missile.  To  meet  this  require- 
ment, four  Ohio-class  submarines  currently 
equipped  with  the  Tndent  1  C-4  missile  will  be 
upgraded  to  carry  the  larger  and  more  capable 
Tndent  II  D-5.  If  the  START  II  treaty  is  ratified, 
four  other  Ohio-class  submannes  could  be  con- 
verted to  non-strategic  service— enhancing  con- 
ventional stnke  and/or  providing  special  operat- 
mg  forces  platforms—  or  be  dismantled. 


Trident  SSBN  and  D-5  .Missile:  The  Tndent  11 
D-5  missile  is  the  most  capable  and  survivable 
weapon  in  the  strategic  triad.  The  only  strategic 
ballistic  missile  currently  in  production,  the  Tn- 
dent 11  D-5  missile  will  provide  the  U.S.  with  a 
modem  and  credible  strategic  deterrent  for  the 
foreseeable  future. 

In  September  1 994,  the  Department  of  Defense 
completed  the  Nuclear  Posture  Review.  This  com- 
prehensive assessment,  which  is  predicated  on  the 
ratification  of  the  START  II  Treaty,  determined 


Seawolf  (SSN-2n  -  Class  Attack  Submarine: 

Seawolf-class  submarines  were  designed  to  oper- 
ate autonomously  against  the  world's  most  capable 
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submanne  and  surface  threats;  these  impressive 
capabiHties  translate  directly  into  enhanced  joint 
warfighting  performance  m  high  threat  littoral  ar- 
eas. These  multimission  combatants  will  set  the 
standard  for  submanne  technology  well  into  the 
next  century.  In  addition  to  their  abilities  to 
counter  enemy  submannes  and  surface  shipping, 
Seawolf-class  submannes  are  ideally  suited  for 
battlespace  preparation  roles.  Incorporation  of 
sophisticated  electronics  greatly  enhances  indica- 
tions and  warning,  surveillance  and  communica- 
tions capabilities.  These  platforms  are  capable  of 
integrating  seamlessly  into  a  battle  group  or  shift- 
ing rapidly  into  a  land  battle  support  role.  With 
twice  as  many  torpedo  tubes  and  a  30  percent  in- 
crease m  weapons  magazine  size  over  Los  Ange- 
les (SSN-688)  class  submannes,  the  Seawolf  is 
exceptionally  capable  of  establishing  and  main- 
taining battlespace  dominance.  The  Seawolf  s  in- 
herent stealth  fits  well  into  the  clandestme  nature 
of  Special  Operations  Forces  missions  and  enables 
surreptitious  insertion  of  combat  swimmers  mto 
denied  areas  with  mmimum  nsk  to  U.S.  forces. 
The  SSN-23  will  incorporate  Special  Operations 
Forces  capabilities,  including  a  dry  deck  shelter 
and  a  new,  specially  designed  combat  swimmer 
silo.  The  shelter  is  an  air-transportable  device  that 
piggybacks  on  the  submanne  and  can  be  used  to 
store  and  launch  a  swimmer  delivery  vehicle  and 
combat  swimmers.  The  silo  is  an  internal  lock- 
out chamber  that  will  deploy  up  to  eight  combat 
swimmers  and  their  equipment  at  one  time. 
Seawolf-class  submannes  will  allow  us  to  main- 
tain our  preeminent  role  in  submanne  operations. 

New  Attack  Submarine  (New  SSN>:  The  New 

Attack  Submarine  (NSSN)  design  has  been  tai- 
lored for  the  21st  Century  joint  littoral  opera- 
tions envisioned  in  the  Navy  Department's 
. . .  From  the  Sea  and  Forward. . .  From  the  Sea  stra- 
tegic concepts.  Uniquely  suited  for  all  opera- 
tions in  the  littoral,  the  NSSN  incorporates  the 
best  new  technologies  and  is  designed  for  flex- 
ibility and  afTordability. 

The  NSSN  maintains  U.S.  undersea  superiority 
against  a  continuing  Russian  submarine  develop- 


ment and  construction  effort.  Its  designed-in  flex- 
ibility includes  provisions  for  mission  specific 
equipment,  carry-on  electronics,  alternative  weap- 
onry and  remotely  operated  or  autonomous  ve- 
hicles. Improved  electromagnetic  and  acoustic 
stealth  will  ensure  the  NSSN's  ability  to  destroy 
advanced  capability  submarines  expected  in  hos- 
tile littoral  areas.  Additionally,  the  NSSN  will  be 
able  to  interdict  shipping  or  defend  Sea  Lines  of 
Coinmunication,  a  role  that  will  become  increas- 
ingly important  as  the  number  of  overseas  bases 
is  reduced. 

The  New  Attack  Submanne  also  plays  a  pivotal 
role  in  the  Navy's  acquisition  investment  plan.  By 
the  year  201 1 ,  SSN-688  class  submarines  will  start 
to  reach  the  end  of  their  service  lives  at  a  rate  of 
2-4  per  year.  The  Navy  needs  to  achieve  a  low, 
continuous  and  efficient  submanne  introduction 
rate  by  2002  in  order  to  sustain  SSN  force  levels. 
Startmg  the  NSSN  in  1 998  accomplishes  this  goal, 
effectively  counters  an  ever  increasing  and  sophis- 
ticated submanne  threat  and  is  the  foundation  for 
ftjture  development  and  technology  msertion  into 
the  submanne  force. 

Unmanned  Undersea  Vehicles  (UUV):  Clan- 
destine mine  reconnaissance  is  the  Navy's  top 
UUV  pnority.  Learning  the  ftjll  dimension  of  the 
mme  threat  without  exposing  reconnaissance  plat- 
forms IS  vital  to  execution  of  maneuver  warfare. 
An  initial  capability,  designated  the  Near  Term 
Mine  Reconnaissance  System  (NMRS),  is  a  mme- 
huntmg  UUV  launched  and  recovered  from  a  688- 
class  submarme's  torpedo  tube.  The  UUV,  in  com- 
bmation  with  an  SSN,  represents  a  clandestine 
system  capable  of  providing  time-sensitive  infor- 
mation on  mining  activities  to  the  theater  com- 
mander The  NMRS  will  provide  an  effective  and 
much  needed  capability  to  the  fleet  m  FY98.  The 
long  term  mine  reconnaissance  and  avoidance  sys- 
tem will  leverage  developing  technologies  and 
lessons  learned  fi'om  the  NMRS.  This  system  will 
be  capable  of  launch  from  submarines  and  will 
reach  areas  over  the  honzon  to  develop  a  thor- 
ough and  accurate  minefield  reconnaissance  pic- 
ture. 
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Mine  Warfare:  This  essential  supporting  war- 
fare capability  is  integral  to  the  ability  of  naval 
forces  to  effectively  open  and  maintain  Sea  Lines 
of  Communication,  assure  the  unimpeded  flow  of 
regional  forces  and  shape  and  dominate  the  lit- 
toral bartlespace.  An  array  of  modem  systems  con- 
tinues to  be  developed  and  procured  for  our  mine 
countermeasures  (MCM)  forces,  which  are  among 
the  best  in  the  world.  Our  airborne  MCM  forces 
provide  the  only  rapid  deployment  MCM  capa- 
bility available  today.  This  capability  will  be  en- 
hanced with  the  completion  of  the  mme  counter- 
measures  helicopter  earner  in  1996.  Also  signifi- 
cant is  the  addition  of  the  MK  37U  variable  depth 
mechanical  sweep.  The  Osprey  (MHC-I)  class 
coastal  mme  hunters  are  being  delivered  at  a  rate 
of  two  per  year  and  are  performing  to  specifica- 
tions. Efforts  to  defeat  mines  in  the  difficuh  surf 
zone  region  such  as  the  shallow  water  assault 
breaching  system  and  the  distnbuted  explosive 
technology  are  on  schedule.  Another  system  be- 
ing supported  within  our  program  to  improve  our 
MCM  capability  is  the  remote  mmehunting  sys- 
tem (RMS)  which  will  provide  an  organic,  sur- 
face ship  hosted  mme  reconnaissance  capability. 
The  addition  of  RMS  to  the  surface  MCM  force 
means  fewer  ships  will  have  to  enter  minefields 
to  neutralize  mmes. 

Medium  Tactical  Vehicle  Remanufacture 
(MTVR):  In  October  1995,  the  MTVR  program 
launched  into  the  engineenng  and  manufacturmg 
development  phase  of  the  acquisition  process  to 
fill  Marine  Corps  unique  requirements  for  on-  and 
off-road  mobility.  Under  this  program,  the  aging 
fleet  of  Manne  M809/M939  series  trucks  will  be 
remanufactured,  making  it  the  most  capable  cargo 
truck  m  its  class  m  the  world.  By  mtegratmg  many 
of  the  industry's  standard  truck  components  on  the 
existing  five-ton  truck,  its  mobility,  range  and  ca- 
pacity is  greatly  mcreased  while  retainmg  a  smaller 
footpnnt  to  meet  expeditionary  requirements. 
Once  fielded,  the  added  mobility  provided  by  in- 
dependent suspension,  all-wheel  drive  and  an  au- 
tomatic tire  inflation  system  will  allow  Marine 
support  elements  to  keep  pace  with  the  faster 
moving  maneuver  elements  on  the  battlefield. 


Many  of  the  improvements  are  specifically  de- 
signed to  reduce  life  cycle  mamtenance  costs. 

Light  Weight  155  Artillery  (LW1S5):    The 

LW155  IS  a  joint  Maruie  Corps/Army  program 
with  the  Marine  Corps  as  the  lead  service.  Proto- 
type evaluations  have  been  completed,  and  based 
on  successes  in  the  operational  assessments,  the 
program  is  anticipated  to  move  mto  the  engineer- 
ing and  manufacturing  development  phase  in  early 
1996.  The  LW155  is  designed  to  improve  mark- 
edly the  tactical  and  strategic  mobility  of  artillery 
units  because  of  its  light  weight,  resulting  in  the 
enhanced  ability  of  Manne  commanders  to  pro- 
vide indirect  fire  support  to  engage  forces.  Cur- 
rent development  of  new  artillery  ammunition  will 
provide  even  greater  range  and  lethality  for  the 
LW- 1 55.  It  will  be  transportable  by  five-ton  cargo 
trucks  or  MTVR,  MV-22  and  the  CH-53D/E. 


Navy  Sealift:  The  coming  year  will  see  the  Navy 
continuing  its  historical  commitment  to  a  strong 
strategic  sealift  capability.  In  the  1980s  a  S7  bil- 
lion mvestment  m  strategic  sealift  spawned  the  fast 
sealift  ships,  a  modemized  Ready  Reserve  Force, 
and  the  core  of  our  modem  afloat  prepositioned 
force.  The  1990s  will  see  another  investment  of 
S7  billion.  Ongomg  strategic  sealift  acquisition  and 
readiness  initiatives  will  expand  surge,  afloat  pre- 
positionmg  and  sustainment  capabilities.  Never 
has  the  Navy  been  more  determmed  to  carry  out 
its  enduring  mission  of  strategic  sealift.  We  will 
deploy  and  sustaui  U.S.  military  forces,  wherever 
needed,  through  the  delivery  of  combat  and  com- 
bat support  equipment,  petroleum  products  and 
other  supplies.  Desert  Shield/Desert  Stonn  confirmed 
the  need  for  a  mix  of  sealift  operational  capabilities 
that  offers  prepositioned  assets  in  strategic  locations, 
surge  shipping  of  cntical  weapons  and  heavy  mili- 
tary equipment  and  sustainment  shipping  of  supplies 
needed  by  U.S.  forces  m  any  theater  of  operations. 
We  are  committed  to  maintainmg  a  strong  sealift 
force  and  increasing  its  readiness  level  in  order  to 
meet  DoD's  ocean  transportation  requirements  by 
three  operational  strategies  —  prepositioning,  surge 
and  sustainment. 
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Prepositioned  Sealift:  The  Navy  established  its 
prepositioned  force  in  the  early  1 980s  in  order  to 
improve  response  time  for  delivery  of  urgently 
needed  equipment  and  supplies  to  a  theater  of 
operations  during  war  or  contingency.  Over  the 
last  decade  this  force  has  increased  in  importance 
and  grown  in  number  as  the  Department  of  De- 
fense has  reduced  the  number  of  troops  and  re- 
sources forward  deployed.  Prepositioned  assets 
are  able  to  transport  equipment  and  supplies 
quickly  to  theaters  of  operation  where  they  can  be 
used  by  arriving  military  personnel.  This  is  es- 
sential to  the  Department  of  the  Navy's  guiding 
strategy  of  Forward.  .  .From  the  Sea. 

Afloat  Prepositioning  Force  (APF):   The  APF 

is  divided  into  three  groups:  13  maritime 
prepositioning  force  (MPF)  ships,  loaded  with 
Marine  Corps  equipment;  14  Army  war  reserve 
ships,  includmg  3  ships  that  support  a  U.S.  Army 
heavy  brigade;  and  7  prepositioned  ships  dedicated 
to  multiservice  requirements  such  as  transporting 
fuel  for  the  Defense  Logistics  Agency,  ammuni- 
tion for  the  Air  Force  and  a  field  hospital  for  the 
Navy. 

Maritime  Prepositioning  Force  (MPF):  The  13 

ships  of  the  MPF  continue  to  be  a  vital  part  of  the 
Marine  Corps  ability  to  respond  quickly  to  crises 
worldwide  and  will  significantly  improve  opera- 
tional flexibility  for  combat,  disaster  relief  and 
humanitanan  assistance  operations.  In  1995,  to 
ensure  even  better  response.  Maritime 
Prepositioning  Squadron  (MPS)  One  relocated 
forward  from  the  continental  United  States  to  the 
Mediterranean.  Procurement  of  an  additional  ship 
for  MPS  —  known  as  MPF  enhancement  —  will 
provide  the  Marine  air-ground  task  force  enhanced 
capabilities  in  naval  construction,  medical  support 
and  expeditionary  airfield  construction.  The  first 
MPF  enhancement  ship  is  planned  for  delivery  by 
FY98,  with  procurement  of  the  second  and  third 
ships  to  occur  after  the  large,  medium-speed  roll- 
on/roll-off  (LMSR)  ship  program  is  completed. 

Norway  Air  Landed  Marine  Expeditionary  Bri- 
gade (NALMEB):    The  NALMEB  remams  an 


ideally  positioned,  cost  effective  deterrent  to  as- 
sist in  the  protection  of  NATO's  northern  flank.  A 
new  burden  sharing  agreement  governing 
NALMEB  went  into  effect  this  fiscal  year.  This 
agreement  significantly  reduces  program  costs  and 
serves  as  a  tangible  re-affirmation  of  U.S.  com- 
mitment to  NATO  and  to  our  Norwegian  allies. 

Surge  Sealift:  Surge  shipping  is  the  immedi- 
ate transportation  of  heavy  military  equipment 
that  our  forces  will  need  to  meet  warfighting 
requirements.  The  Navy's  surge  capability  de- 
pends on  a  mix  of  sealift,  including  eight  fast 
sealift  ships,  Ready  Reserve  Force  ships  and 
chartered  ships  from  pnvate  industry.  As  a  re- 
sult of  the  1992  Mobility  Requirements  Study, 
the  Navy  is  currently  undertaking  a  sealift  ex- 
pansion effort  to  increase  DoD's  ability  to  move 
military  equipment  quickly  in  the  event  of  a 
contingency  or  war.  The  study  highlighted  a 
strategic  sealift  surge  and  afloat  prepositioning 
shortfall  of  five  million  square  feet  and  recom- 
mended the  acquisition  of  ships  to  meet  it.  This 
enhanced  sealift  capability  was  validated  by  the 
Mobility  Requirements  Study  Bottom-Up  Re- 
view Update,  signed  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
on  28  March  1995.  Specifically,  the  updated 
study  recommends  that  DoD  add  three  million 
square  feet  of  surge  shipping  and  two  million 
square  feet  of  prepositioned  shipping  by  the  year 
2001 .  This  translates  to  1 9  large,  medium-speed 
roll-on/roll-off  ships  (LMSRs):  11  for  surge  and 
8  for  pre-positioning. 

The  LMSRs  are  ideally  suited  to  transport  large 
military  vehicles  and  other  equipment  and  cargo 
that  cannot  be  containerized.  Those  LMSRs 
designated  for  the  Afloat  Prepositioning  Force 
will  provide  strategically  located,  at-sea  stor- 
age for  military  equipment  and  supplies,  mak- 
ing them  immediately  available  for  transport  to 
potential  contingency  sites  around  the  world. 
LMSRs  designated  as  surge  shipping  assets  will 
provide  the  Navy  with  the  capability  to  rapidly 
deploy  the  military  equipment  and  supplies 
needed  by  U.S.  troops  in  a  theater  of  operations. 
In  order  to  acquire  the  19  LMSRs  by  2001,  the 
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Navy's  sealift  acquisition  program  calls  for  the 
conversion  of  5  existing  commercial  ships  and  new 
construction  of  14  ships.  These  ships  will  begin 
delivery  in  1996. 

The  Mobility  Requirements  Study  also  recom- 
mended that  the  Ready  Reserve  Force  (RRF)  in- 
clude a  total  of  36  RO/ROs  by  1 996,  which  would 
provide  additional  surge  sealift  for  rapid  response 
in  time  of  cnsis.  To  reach  that  total,  the  study 
concluded  that  DoD  required  19  additional  RO/ 
ROs.  Currently  there  are  29  of  the  required  36 
RO/ROs  in  the  Ready  Reserve  Force.  Two  addi- 
tional ships  were  procured  in  FY95  and  will  join 
the  force  after  they  are  upgraded  to  meet  U.S. 
Coast  Guard  standards  in  1996. 

As  of  FY96,  Ready  Reserve  Force  program  fund- 
ing was  transferred  from  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation to  DoD,  and  will  be  executed  by  the 
Navy.  The  Navy  will  pursue  the  acquisition  of 
the  remaining  five  RO/ROs. 

Our  surge  shipping  capability  was  successfully 
tested  in  mid-September  1994  when  we  activated 
a  dozen  RO/ROs,  a  crane  ship,  and  a  barge  earner 
from  our  Ready  Reserve  Force  to  move  unit  equip- 
ment quickly  from  Fort  Bragg,  North  Carolina  and 
Fort  Drum.  New  York  in  support  of  the  deploy- 
ment of  U.S.  forces  to  Haiti.  Additionally,  an- 
other three  vessels  from  the  Ready  Reserve  Force 
were  activated  to  support  the  British  Army's  de- 
ployment in  Operation  Quick  Lift  and  again  m 
Operations  Joint  Venture  and  Joint  Endeavor  to 
Bosnia.  Their  successful  activation  demonstrated 
the  value  of  the  Ready  Reserve  Force  surge  ship- 
ping for  both  U.S.  and  allied  forces. 

Short  Range  Anti-Armor  Weapon  (SRAW): 

The  SRAW,  also  known  as  Predator,  is  a  unique 
Marine  Corps  anti-armor  program.  SRAW  will 
provide  the  Manne  Corps  with  a  lightweight 
(<  20  lbs)  anti-tank  weapon  capable  of  defeating 
armor  threats  from  current  and  ftiture  main  battle 
tanks  at  ranges  up  to  600  meters,  including  those 
equipped  with  explosive  reactive  armor  or  supple- 
mental armor  kits.  Its  soft-launch  capability  will 


permit  finng  withm  enclosed  spaces.  During  1 995, 
the  design  of  the  SRAW  was  completed  and  engi- 
neenng  models  were  fabricated  for  subsequent  test 
flights  in  1996.  Production  is  planned  to  begin  in 
1999  following  the  completion  of  the  engineering 
and  manufacturing  development  phase.  A  joint 
effort  relationship  was  established  in  1994  with 
the  U.S.  Army's  Multi-Purpose  Individual  Muni- 
tion program,  which  will  use  the  SRAW's  flight 
module  and  launcher  assemblies. 

Marine  Air-Ground  Task  Force  (MAGTF)  C4: 

Linorai  operations  —  operations  that  cross  the 
boundaries  among  air,  land  and  sea  —  continue 
to  be  the  focus  of  the  Marine  Corps.  Therefore, 
the  MAGTF  must  be  both  interoperable  with  the 
Navy  afloat  and  with  forces  ashore  and  in  the  air. 
The  most  important  programs  for  making  this  hap- 
pen are  the  Joint  Mantime  Command  Informa- 
tion System  (JMCIS)  and  the  MAGTF  C4I  mi- 
gration to  ftill  Global  Command  and  Control  com- 
pliance, amphibious  ship  C4I  upgrades  and  the  in- 
tegration of  systems  such  as  the  Position  Loca- 
tion Reporting  System  (PLRS)  into  Naval  C2.  Ad- 
ditionally, as  a  ftiU  participant  in  the  Joint  Tacti- 
cal Information  Distribution  System  (JTIDS),  the 
Marine  Corps  remains  committed  to  the  migra- 
tion to  common  data  links  and  other  joint  C4  pro- 
grams as  well. 

Critical  to  ongoing  migration  is  the  procurement 
of  new  equipment  and  upgrades  to  older  equip- 
ment. The  Marine  Corps  continues  to  spend  a  large 
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portion  of  Its  procurement  budget  for  these  sys- 
tems. Among  these  are: 

•  MILSTAR  extremely  high  frequency  termi- 
nals 

•  Tri-band  super  high  frequency  termmals 

•  Enhanced  Manpack  ultra  high  frequency  ter- 
minal 

•  Single  channel  ground  and  airborne  radio 
system  (SINCGARS) 

•  Tactical  Data  Network 

•  Defense  Message  System 

•  Position  Location  Reporting  System  Product 
Improvement  Program  (PIP) 

•  AN/MRC-142PIP 

•  Global  Command  and  Control  System 


Of  these,  SINCGARS  is  considered  one  of  the 
most  important.  Fielding  was  completed  m  1995 
to  I  MEF,  and  II  MEF  fielding  is  under  way.  De- 
livery to  III  MEF  and  the  Reserve  is  scheduled  to 
begin  in  August  1996  and  August  1997,  respec- 
tively. 

In  addition,  the  Marine  Corps  is  upgrading  the 
communications  infrastructure  at  its  bases  and  air 
stations  to  include  new  telephone  switches  and 
fiber  optic  cable  installation. 

Joint  Maritime  Command  Information  System 
(JlVlClS)Strateg>':  The  Navy  version  of  the  OSD 
migration  path  uses  a  single  software  engineenng 
approach.  JMCIS  is  the  C2I  implementation  of 
the  Na\'y"s  Copernicus  strategy  for  a  common  C4I 
architecture.  JMCIS  uses  a  common  operating  en- 
vironment, common  application  programming  in- 
terfaces, common  integration  standards  for  devel- 
opers and  a  common  human/computer  interface 
to  ensure  modulanty  and  functional  interopjerability 
among  various  applications  at  all  levels  of  com- 
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mand.  JMCIS  is  the  Navy's  migration  strategy  to 
full  Global  Conunand  and  Control  System  com- 
pliance. 

Global  Broadcast  Service  (GBS):  Another  ma- 
jor Copernicus  effort,  CBS  is  a  revolutionary  ad- 
vancement in  communications,  providing  high 
data  rate  service  to  many  users  at  once  and  very 
high  delivery  rates  to  very  small  user  terminals. 
No  other  currently  fielded  DoD  satellite  provides 
this  type  of  capability. 

Joint  Maritime  Communications  System 
fJMCOIVlS):  Under  the  JMCOMS  effort,  the 
Navy  is  migrating  multiple  communications  pro- 
grams into  a  common  architecture  to  functionally 
provide  the  Cojjemicus  tactical  communications 
pillars.  All  Navy  tactical  cormnunications  will 
move  technologically  from  stand-alone  networks 
on  specific  satellites  to  an  integrated  networic  man- 
agement concept  that  will  allow  the  operator  to 
use  both  military  and  commercial  satellite  com- 
munications, greatly  multiplying  capacity. 
JMCOMS  will  provide  an  integrated  network 
manager  that  will  implement  an  automated  tacti- 
cal voice  and  video  networic.  This  program  is  cur- 
rently conceptual  in  nature  and  is  planned  to  be 
implemented  in  incremental  stages. 

Digital  Wideband  Transmission  System 
(DWTS):  DWTS  provides  secure,  bulk-encrypted 
voice  and  data,  ship-to-ship  and  ship-to-shore  com- 
munication at  data  rates  up  to  2.048  Mbps,  oper- 
ating over  UHF  Line-of-Sight.  This  system  is  also 
capable  of  supporting  conditioned  diphase,  full  du- 
plex, TRI-TAC  communications.  DWTS  will  pro- 
vide the  necessary  communications  path  to  sup- 
port joint  task  force,  amphibious  task  force  and 
landing  force  staffs  in  expeditionary  warfare  plan- 
ning and  operations.  It  will  be  inter-operable  with 
both  Marine  Corps  and  Army  wideband  systems 
currently  in  use. 

Navy  Tactical  Command  System-Afloat 

(NTCS-A);  The  afloat  segment  of  the  Global 
Command  and  Control  System  is  common  oper- 
ating environment  compliant.  It  provides  the  tac- 


tical commander  with  timely,  accurate,  and  com- 
plete all-source  information  management,  display 
and  dissemination  capabilities.  These  include  mul- 
tisource  data  fusion  and  distribution  of  command, 
surveillance,  meteorology,  oceanography  and  in- 
telligence data  and  imagery  to  support  warfare 
mission  assessment,  planning  and  execution. 

Navy  and  Marine  Corps  Intelligence  Systems: 

The  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  team  is  significantly 
increasing  the  effectiveness  of  its  intelligence  or- 
ganizations. The  Marine  Corps  is  developmg  a 
self-sustaining  intelligence  occupational  field. 
Numerous  changes  in  the  organization  and  man- 
ning of  intelligence  units  also  will  enhance  hu- 
man intelligence  capabilities  and  support  intelli- 
gence collection,  analysis  and  dissemination  in  the 
operating  forces.  Under  the  joint  umbrella,  the 
Navy  and  Manne  Corps  continue  to  install  the 
Joint  Worldwide  Intelligence  Communications 
System  to  allow  maritime  forces  greater  access  to 
the  national  intelligence  community.  This  is  now 
the  core  architecture  for  SCI  communications  at 
all  levels— National  Command  Authorities,  Uni- 
fied Commanders,  Joint  Task  Forces  and  Tactical 
Commanders. 

Improvements  in  tactical  intelligence  capabilities 
are  being  addressed  through  enhanced  RDT&E 
and  procurement  investment  programs  within  the 
Joint  Military  Intelligence  Program  and  Tactical 
Intelligence  and  Related  Activities.  The  Manne 
Corps  is  addressing  shortfalls  in  its  imagery  inter- 
pretation capability  through  fielding  of  manpack 
digital  camera  systems,  secondary  imagery  dis- 
semination systems  and  initiatives  to  improve  ac- 
cess to  national  and  theater  collectors  under  the 
Joint  Services  Imagery  Processing  System 
(JSIPS).  The  National  Input  Segment  of  the  JSIPS 
is  located  at  Camp  Pendleton,  California  and 
manned  by  the  Marine  Coips  Imagery  Support 
Unit.  A  tactical  exploitation  group  will  be  de- 
ployed with  each  MEF  to  receive,  process  and  dis- 
seminate  imagery  from  F/A-18D  ATARS- 
equipped  aircraft,  UAVs,  the  U-2  and  other  the- 
ater and  national  collectors. 
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Improvements  to  Marine  Corps  signal  intelligence 
capabilities  include  the  Radio  Reconnaissance  Dis- 
tribution Device  fielded  to  the  Radio  Battalions 
during  the  summer  of  1 994,  the  Portable  Auto- 
mated Computerized  Lightweight  Expandable 


Search  System  and  product  improvement  upgrades 
to  the  Mobile  Electronic  Warfare  Support  System, 
the  Technical  Control  and  Analysis  Center  and  the 
Team  Portable  Communications  Intelligence  Sys- 
tem. Systems  that  will  help  the  Marine  Corps 
benefit  from  the  latest  commercial  technology  and 
maintain  our  signal  exploitation  advantage  over 
potential  adversanes  are  additionally  being  pur- 
sued in  projects  such  as  the  Cryptologic  Carry-on 
Initiative  and  radio  battalion  modifications. 


Key  Navy  systems  also  include  the  Cryptologic 
Carry-on  Initiative,  which  matches  new  intelli- 
gence requirements  with  the  latest  commercial 
technology  to  more  rapidly  field  compatible  hard- 
ware. This  mitiative  will  meet  tactical  require- 
ments through  a  central  cleanng  house.  The  jomt 
staff  selected  the  Naval  Warfare  Tactical  Data 
Base  rN  WTDB)  as  the  process  model  for  the  Glo- 
bal Command  and  Control  System  (GCCS).  The 
Joint  Deployable  Intelligence  Support  System 
(JDISS)  has  largely  solved  the  operability  prob- 
lem for  jomt  U.S.  operations  and  for  operations 
with  NATO  and  U.N.  forces.  JDISS  provides  a 
responsive,  secure  exchange  between  and  among 
intelligence  centers  and  operational  commanders. 
JDISS  gives  commanders  what  they  need,  when 
then  need  it.  by  providing  "demand  pull"  as  well 
as  "smart  push"  intelligence.  Finally,  Intelink  has 
been  established  as  the  intelligence  community's 
version  of  the  internet,  providmg  mtelligence  from 
an  easy -access  bulletin  board. 

To  meet  the  need  for  properly  trained  intelligence 
personnel,  we  have  formed  three  centers  of  ex- 
cellence forNa\'y  and  Manne  Corps  Intelligence 
Training.  These  centers  provide  Service  training 
and  host  Joint  Task  Force.  Joint  Targeting.  Joint 
Intelligence  Center  and  Joint  Information  War- 
fare courses.  Both  in  the  schoolhouses  and  dur- 
ing exercises  and  operations,  the  Naval  Intelli- 
gence Doctrme  CNDP-2)  and  the  Naval  Compo- 
nent Intelligence  Tactics.  Techniques  and  Proce- 
dures (now  Naval  Warfare  Publication  2-01 )  ap- 
ply joint  doctrine  to  naval  intelligence  during 
peacetime,  cnsis  and  wartime. 
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Unmanned  Aerial  Vehicles  (UAVs):  The  Navy 
and  Manne  Corps  Team  continues  to  refine  its 
requirements  for  UAVs.  Promising  new  systems 
now  in  development  mclude  the  Medium  Altitude 
Endurance  (N4AE)/Predatorand  High  Altitude  En- 
durance UAVs.  The  Navy  plans  to  test  the  feasi- 
bility of  landing  and  launchmg  the  MAE  from 
the  deck  of  an  aircraft  earner.  These  platforms 
would  give  the  Navy  the  capability  to  conduct  sur- 
veillance of  small  mobile  targets  for  long  penods 
of  time,  greatly  improving  our  awareness  of  the 
battlefield.  Naval  forces  are  today  employing  the 
Pioneer  UAV,  based  from  Sixth  Fleet  amphibious 
ships,  in  Bosnian  Operations. 


Information  Warfare:  The  new  concept  of  In- 
formation Warfare  (IW)  is  accompanied  by  sub- 
stantive operational  progress.  The  Naval  Informa- 
tion Warfare  Activity  is  the  pnncipal  technical 
agent  and  interface  among  Service  and  national 
level  agencies  engaged  in  the  pursuit  of  IW  tech- 
nologies. It  is  also  the  technical  agent  for  devel- 
opment and  acquisition  of  counter-C2  and  C2- 
protect  systems  and  is  the  technical  support  ac- 
tivity for  the  full  range  of  IW  actions.  In  addi- 
tion, the  Navy  established  the  Fleet  Information 
Warfare  Center  charged  with  developing  I WC2W 
tactics,  procedures  and  trammg  responsive  to  fleet 
commanders.  They  deploy  1W/C2W  trained  per- 
sonnel and  systems  to  support  naval  forces. 


X.  CONCLUSION 


As  part  of  our  continuing  effort  to  maintain  the 
future  relevance  of  naval  forces,  we  are  complet- 
ing the  development  of  a  new  naval  operational 
concept  that  will  serve  as  a  coherent  link  between 
the  naval  services'  strategic  concept  presented  in 
From  the  Sea.  as  well  as  Forward.  .  .  From  the 
Sea  and  the  tactics,  techniques  and  procedures  in 
Navy  and  Marine  Corps  doctnnal  publications. 
The  concept  will  logically  support  our  National 
Security  Strategy  and  National  Military  Strategy 
while  highlighting  the  unique  operational  and 
warfighting  capabilities  that  naval  forces  provide 
to  our  nation.  As  we  proceed,  we  will  continue  to 
emphasize  our  underlying  priorities  of  people, 
readiness,  innovation,  modernization  and  effi- 
ciency. 


During  the  past  year,  the  Navy  and  Manne  Corps 
always  answered  the  nation's  call  with  success. 
We  are  proud  of  our  achievement  in  makmg  the 
strategic  vision  of  Forward. .  .From  the  Sea  a  com- 
pelling reality.  In  places  as  diverse  as  Kuwait, 
Somalia,  Haiti  and  Bosma,  the  Navy-Marine  Corps 
team  has  been,  and  is  now  forward  deployed  and 
engaged  in  the  full  range  of  operations  from  peace- 
time presence  through  humanitarian  assistance  to 
crisis  response.  That  achievement  is  the  result  of 
the  effort  of  many  people  over  the  past  year  and 
is  the  most  important  indicator  of  naval  expedi- 
tionary capability  Forward.  .  .From  the  Sea. 
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^^FoHune  favors  the  bold  and 
there  is  no  force  bolder  than 
the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps 
team. " 

John  H.  Dalton 
Secretary  of  the  Navy 
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Chairman  THURMOND.  Thank  you,  General. 

Now  I  beHeve  we  have  7  minutes  for  questioning. 

Secretary  Dalton,  General  Shali  gave  us  the  total  estimate  of  $60 
billion  of  annual  procurement  funding  as  a  steady  state  amount 
needed  by  the  services  to  meet  the  requirements  of  their  struc- 
tures. 

What  is  your  best  estimate  of  a  steady  state  procurement  fund- 
ing needed  by  the  Department  of  the  Navy  to  sustain  their  Bottom- 
Up  Review  force  structure? 

Secretary  Dalton.  Mr.  Chairman,  General  Shalikashvili's  $60 
billion  annual  procurement  funding,  I  believe,  was  using  a  fiscal 
year  2001  figure. 

The  current  estimate  of  the  steady  state  procurement  funding 
needed  to  sustain  the  Bottom-Up  Review  structure  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Navy  would  be  about  $28.5  billion  in  the  same  dollars. 

We  estimate  that  we  need  about  an  annual  $13  billion  of  revenue 
in  year  2001  dollars  in  order  to  maintain  the  Bottom-Up  Review 
force  level  structure  in  the  shipbuilding  account  of  about  346  ships. 

Chairman  Thurmond.  Admiral  Boorda  and  General  Krulak,  do 
you  have  any  amplifying  comments? 

Admiral  Boorda.  The  $60  billion  was  really  determined  through 
a  joint  process  called  JROC,  and  the  Chiefs  and  I  certainly  agree 
with  that  number.  I  agree  with  the  Secretary's  number  of  about 
$28.5  billion  in  an  average  year. 

You  should  know  that  that  figure  fluctuates  greatly  year  to  year 
depending  upon  the  shipbuilding  that  is  needed  at  that  time.  For 
example,  in  the  year  when  we  buy  an  aircraft  carrier  or  something 
new  where  you  are  spending  really  up-front  costs,  the  number  is 
bigger. 

When  you  get  a  buy  like  DDG-51s  where  it  is  the  same  and  you 
are  buying  them  at  a  better  rate,  it  is  a  little  bit  lower. 

So  those  are  our  average  figures,  and  you  should  treat  them  as 
such. 

General  Krulak.  Sir,  the  $60  billion,  all  the  chiefs  agreed  to 
that.  For  the  Marine  Corps,  since  1971,  in  our  dream  procurement, 
we  have  averaged  about  $1.2  billion.  This  year  we  are  at  about 
$556  million.  So  you  can  see  the  concerns  that  we  have. 

Chairman  THURMOND.  Secretary  Dalton,  Admiral  Boorda  and 
General  Krulak,  at  last  week's  DOD  posture  hearing.  Secretary 
Perry  observed  that  the  Cuban  funding  added  last  year  by  Con- 
gress had  been  generally  helpful  because  it  had  been,  for  the  most 
part,  applied  to  weapons  systems  that  were  already  included  in 
DOD's  future  year  defense  program. 

If  additional  funding  becomes  available  this  year,  which  Depart- 
ment of  the  Navy  development  or  acquisition  programs  do  you  con- 
sider the  best  candidates  for  an  additional  increment? 

Secretary  Dalton.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  appreciate  the  fact  that 
this  committee  used  excellent  judg^nent  last  year  in  funding  things 
that  we  do  have  in  our  future  year  development  plan  and  bv  bring- 
ing those  programs  forward  with  the  additional  support  that  you 
provided  the  Department  of  Defense. 

We  encourage  you  to  do  the  same  thing  this  year,  should  you  de- 
cide to  invest  additional  funds  in  our  Nation's  defense. 
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In  particular,  the  programs  that  are  important  to  us  are  our  sub- 
marine program.  We  have  worked  with  this  committee  and  the 
Congress  in  developing  a  submarine  plan  which  we  will  provide  to 
this  committee  later  this  month. 

We  also  have  plans  for  LPD-17,  AV-8B.  Additionally  our  de- 
stroyer program  is  very  important  to  us.  The  DDG-51  program,  re- 
storing EZC  aircraft,  F/A-18  procurement,  and  programs  of  that 
nature  are  in  our  plan  to  bring  forward,  if  additional  funds  should 
be  utilized.  We  think  this  makes  the  most  sense. 

We  appreciate  the  support  of  this  committee  in  using  that  judg- 
ment in  the  past. 

Chairman  Thurmond.  Admiral  Boorda. 

Admiral  Boorda.  Yes,  sir,  Mr.  Chairman.  The  Secretary  has  run 
down  a  list  with  which  I  agree,  and  I  would  be  happy  to  provide 
more  detailed  actual  dollars  and  fimding  streams  for  the  record. 

Let  me  say  that  I  think  we  had  some  real  successes  last  vear. 
When  we  brought  the  LHD-7  forward,  we  not  only  phased,  the 
work  well  for  the  shipyard — we  will  replace  an  old  ship  that  needs 
to  be  replaced  in  the  Navy  early — ^but  we  saved  money  by  doing 
that. 

We  reduced  that  procurement  problem  we  have  in  the  out-years, 
the  $60  billion  issue  right  at  the  end  of  the  FYDP  that  we  have 
been  talking  about,  by  bringing  that  ship  forward  into  a  year  where 
we  could  find  the  money. 

So  I  think  that  is  exactly  the  right  way  to  go.  I  think  if  there 
is  extra  money,  that  is  the  approach  you  will  take. 

Let  me  say  that  our  number  one  priority,  I  believe,  should  be  the 
funding  of  the  fiscal  year  1999  submarine.  We  need  advance  pro- 
curement to  the  tune  of  $504  million  this  year  to  get  that  sub- 
marine started  in  1999  the  way  that  was  discussed  in  last  year's 
authorization  bill.  So  that  has  to  be  a  very  top  priority. 

Chairman  Thurmond.  General  Krulak. 

Greneral  Krulak.  Yes,  sir.  I  also  agree  with  the  Secretary,  but  I 
would  be  remiss  if  I  did  not  mention  the  V-22.  I  think  it  is  critical. 
We  need  it.  Our  Corps  of  Marines  needs  it. 

Chairman  Thurmond.  Are  there  any  that  would  not  be  good  can- 
didates because  of  phasing  considerations,  such  as 

Secretary  Dalton.  I  do  not  think  of  any  offhand,  Mr.  Chairman. 
We  will  be  happy  to  review  that  and  respond. 

[The  information  follows:] 

All  of  these  additional  Navy  flscal  year  1997  modernization  and  procurement  pro- 
grams are  good  candidates  and  can  phase  in  increased  funds  without  disruption. 
None  are  new  starts. 

Chairman  Thurmond.  Admiral  Boorda,  last  year  this  committee 
analyzed  the  Navy's  6-year  shipbuilding  plan  and  concluded  that  it 
was,  first,  not  buying  enough  ships  to  sustain  the  fleet;  second, 
leading  us  toward  shipbuilding  budgets  early  in  the  next  century 
that  would  need  to  go  well  beyond  any  historical  benchmark  in 
order  to  catch  up. 

As  a  result,  this  committee  chose  to  add  additional  funding  to 
bring  the  ships  forward  fi*om  the  out-years  of  your  future  year  de- 
fense planning.  Did  you  find  this  helpful?  If  additional  funding  be- 
comes available  this  year,  would  a  similar  approach  be  a  good  use 
for  it? 
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Admiral  BooRDA,  Mr.  Chairman,  helpful  would  be  an  understate- 
ment. We  were  in  extremis.  We  did  not  have  enough  shipbuilding, 
and  you  helped.  We  found  that  lifesaving. 

If  there  is  extra  money,  additional  money,  or  you  are  going  to 
move  money  around,  I  would  hope  that  you  would  take  exactly  the 
same  approach  again  this  year. 

It  keeps  our  Navy  alive.  It  solves  the  future  years  problem  of  not 
enough  acquisition  money,  and  it  also  saves  money  for  all  of  us. 

In  addition,  I  would  add  that,  in  the  budget  this  year,  we  have 
tried  to  follow  up  and  make  the  best  use  of  that  money.  You  will 
see  that  there  are  four  DDGr-51s  in  there.  Last  year,  when  there 
was  an  authorization  but  not  enough  appropriation,  you  put  in 
some  money  and  we  have  tried  in  our  budget  up  front  to  put  in  the 
rest  for  that  ship.  We  have  an  average  of  three  across  every  year. 

An  average  of  three  DDGs  across  every  year  is  the  fewest  we 
should  buy,  not  the  maximum.  A  long-term  strategy  should  call  for 
more  than  that. 

So  I  hope  that  you  would  take  the  same  approach  this  year. 

Chairman  Thurmond.  My  time  is  up. 

Senator  Nunn. 

Senator  Nunn.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

General  Krulak,  I  notice  in  the  overall  Navy  posture  statement 
I  have  in  front  of  me  here  that  the  Marine  Corps  is  basically  devel- 
oped a  chemical  biological  incident  response  force. 

We  have  in  the  Department  of  Energy  a  nuclear  emergency 
search  team  called  NEST.  I  would  like  to  know  a  little  bit  more 
about  your  plan  and  ask  if  we  now  have  any  such  capability  now 
in  the  Marine  Corps  that  we  have  had  in  the  Army,  whether  those 
two  interrelate,  and  whether  or  not  you  are  working  together? 

What  is  the  DOD  position  about  meeting  the  chemical  and  bio- 
logical threat?  Where  are  the  Marines  headed  in  that  regard? 

General  Krulak.  Sir,  I  can  answer  that.  Basically,  there  are  sev- 
eral organizations,  both  inside  the  Department  of  Defense  and  ex- 
ternal, that  have  some  capability  involving  biochem. 

What  we  did  not  see  and  what  we  are  trying  to  fill  in  is  an  emer- 
gency response  capability  that  has  a  reach  back  to  some  very  wise, 
what  we  call,  "grey  beards",  who  are  on  line  electronically,  if  in  fact 
that  comes  up. 

Let  me  just  give  you  the  names  of  some  of  the  people  that  are 
involved  in  this  that  are  already  signed  on,  that  we  have  exercised 
with  and  are  providing  the  type  of  guidance  that  we  believe  is  nec- 
essarily involved. 

Dr.  John  Soledberg,  president  emeritus  of  the  Rockefeller  Univer- 
sity Nobel  Laureate;  Dr.  Margaret  Hanberg,  Commissioner  of 
Health,  New  York  City;  Dr.  Gail  Kassell,  the  chairman  of  the  De- 
partment of  MicrobioloQr,  University  of  Alabama,  Birmingham;  Dr. 
Tom  Nash,  Vice  Presiaent  of  R&D  at  Orvatz  Corporation,  plus 
three  others. 

Senator  NuNN.  Are  you  working  this  with  the  Army?  Is  this  a 
DOD  initiative? 

General  Krulak.  No,  sir.  This  is  a  separate — although  we  are 
working  very  closely  with  people  from  the  Special  Operations  Com- 
mand, who  also  have  a  capability  but  not  one  that  brought  together 
the  totality  of  what  we  feel  is  necessary. 
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What  we  are  looking  for  is  quick  response,  step  into  a  vacuum 
that  may  exist  either  offshore  or  here  in  the  United  States,  similar 
to  what  we  saw  in  Tokyo. 

Senator  NuNN.  So  it  is  not  simply  protecting  the  Marine  Corps. 
You  are  looking  at  a  broad  application? 

General  Krulak.  Absolutely,  sir. 

Senator  Nunn.  It  is  the  ability,  if  the  President  called  on,  to  re- 
spond to  emergencies  here? 

General  Krulak.  That  is  right. 

Senator  Nunn.  Of  those  two,  which  is  your  toughest,  biological 
or  chemical? 

General  Krulak.  The  biological,  sir. 

Senator  Nunn.  By  a  substantial  amoimt? 

General  Krulak.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Nunn.  Very  tough? 

General  Krulak.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Nunn.  Do  vou  find  that  we  are  generally  unprepared  to 
deal  with  that  kind  of  emergency  in  the  United  States  now? 

General  Krulak.  Yes,  sir.  Yes,  sir,  we  are. 

Senator  Nunn.  I  would  like  to  get  more  information,  particularly 
if  you  could  on  how  this  relates  to  an  overall  Government  effort. 
I  tnink  what  you  are  doing  is  enormously  important,  and  I  applaud 
you  for  undertaking  that. 

The  question  is  now  it  interrelates  with  FEMA,  how  it  inter- 
relates with  the  Army,  how  it  interrelates  with  our  health  services. 
Those  people  you  named  are  experts,  and  I  think  that  is  good.  I 
consider  this  one  of  our  great  vulnerabilities. 

General  Krulak.  Well,  sir,  we  are  in  fact  dealing  with  every 
agency  that  you  have  talked  about.  That  is  the  concern.  If  some- 
thing happens,  say,  in  New  York  City,  who  goes  in? 

Who  is  in  control?  How  do  we  interface  between  the  medical,  the 
political,  the  police,  all  of  those  agencies,  who  we  felt  and  still  feel 
that  there  is  a  lack  of  coordination  across  the  spectrum?  That  is 
what  this  organization  is  to  provide. 

Senator  Nunn.  Let  me  ask  both  you  and  Admiral  Boorda  and 
Secretary  Dalton,  whoever  wants  to  answer  this  question — I  will 
direct  it  to  the  group  and  let  you  volunteer  on  it — I  have  for  some 
time  been  most  concerned  about  unconventional  kinds  of  attacks 
against  the  United  States,  either  our  troops  abroad  or  here  domes- 
tically on  our  civilian  infrastructure. 

I  have  also  been  concerned  about  our  vulnerabilities.  You  men- 
tioned biological  and  chemical  attacks  a  moment  ago,  in  particular 
our  civilian  economy's  vulnerabilities  to  those  kinds  of  attacks 
weapons  of  mass  destruction  and  otherwise. 

We  are  becoming  more  and  more  dependent  at  DOD  on  informa- 
tion systems.  I  believe.  Admiral  Boorda,  you  mentioned,  or  Sec- 
retary Dalton  mentioned,  the  information  system  that  you  are  all 
workmg  on  called  cooperative  engagement  capability.  I  am  in- 
formed that  something  like  70  percent  of  our  DOD  information  goes 
over  commercial  lines  unencrypted,  and  another  20  percent  goes 
over  commercial  lines  encrypted,  20  to  25  percent.  So  we  are  heav- 
ily relying,  in  this  information  age  that  we  are  engaged  in  now  and 
with  the  warfare  we  are  talking  about,  on  commercial  information 
infrastructure. 
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My  question  is:  How  much  time  and  monev  and  effort  are  we  al- 
locating to  protecting  the  infrastructure  and  the  connectivity  that 
military  services  have  to  have  in  order  to  make  all  these  wonderful 
things  work? 

Secretanr  Dalton.  Senator  Nunn,  first  of  all,  to  follow  up  on 
General  feulak's  point,  the  Undersecretary  of  the  Navy,  Ricnard 
Danzig,  is  leading  a  group  on  chemical  and  biological  warfare.  I 
would  like  to  make  him  available  to  let  you 

Senator  NuNN.  I  heard  that  he  was  the  real  expert  in  this  bio- 
logical area.  I  am  delighted  to  know  that. 

Secretary  Dalton.  We  will  have  him  review  for  you  what  we  are 
doing  in  that  area. 

With  respect  to  the  whole  C'*!  warfare,  information  warfare  is- 
sues, we  have  a  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy  for  Re- 
search Development  and  Acquisition  Office  who  is  dedicated  to  this 
area.  He  is  devoting  his  full  attention  to  and  working  exclusively 
on  information  welfare.  I  will  ask  Admiral  Boorda  to  follow  up  on 
that. 

Admiral  BooRDA.  I  think  what  I  can  best  add  to  this  discussion 
is  very  quickly  to  say  that  in  the  joint  world  and  inside  the  Navy 
we  have  divided  this  problem  into  two  pieces,  one  offensive  and  one 
defensive.  How  do  you  exploit  that  area  of  vulnerability  with  re- 
spect to  others? 

Senator  Nunn.  There  is  no  doubt  we  are  being  aggressive  in  that 
area.  It  is  the  defensive  side  that  I  am 

Admiral  BooRDA.  The  defense  is  the  hardest  part.  Most  of  the 
program  we  have — and  I  am  glad  to  tell  you  the  Navy  has  been  a 
leader  in  this  and  is  recognized  as  such — is  more  classified  than 
this  hearing  will  permit.  I  would  be  happy  to,  in  another  session, 
talk  about  some  details. 

Let  me  say  that  we  have  made  great  progress  in  the  offensive 
side.  The  defense  is  much  harder.  But  we  have  just  set  up  a  new 
command  not  long  ago,  and  we  are  learning  that  what  we  know  on 
the  offensive  side  helps  us  do  a  better  job  as  we  plan  on  the  de- 
fense. 

Senator  Nunn.  OK. 

Admiral  Boorda.  I  do  have  one  other  comment.  Using  commer- 
cial communications  is  an  issue  for  us,  and  we  still  need  dedicated 
militant  communications  and  very  good  cryptology  to  counter  that 
kind  of  a  problem.  Again,  we  are  into  an  area  which  is  more  classi- 
fied than  the  hearing. 

Senator  NuNN.  I  am  going  to  be  getting  into  this  in  a  consider- 
able amount  of  depth  this  year,  so  I  look  forward  to  working  with 
you  on  it. 

If  I  could  ask  one  question,  which  I  think  would  have  a  very 
short  answer.  As  the  Department  of  Navy  and  the  Congress  con- 
sider a  new  policy  of  other  support  activities,  do  you  believe  the 
distinction  between  the  core  government  activities,  as  opposed  to 
non-core  activities,  is  a  useful  one?  I  am  not  saying  the  basic  defi- 
nition we  have  now,  but  is  that  concept  a  useful  one.  General 
Krulak? 

General  Krulak.  Yes,  sir,  it  is. 

Senator  Nunn.  Mr.  Secretanr? 

Secretary  Dalton.  Yes,  sir.  I  will  agree  with  that. 
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Senator  NuNN.  Admiral. 

Admiral  Boorda.  I  also  agree. 

Senator  NuNN.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Thurmond.  Senator  Warner. 

Senator  Warner.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

First,  I  would  like  to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of  Sen- 
ator Nunn  with  respect  to  the  gprowing  threat  internally  here  in  the 
United  States  and  indeed  to  our  armed  forces  who  are  on  the  fronts 
of  the  world  about  the  terrorist  threat.  That  leads  me  to  the  point 
that  this  is  becoming  an  increasingly  dangerous  world.  We  sort  of 
let  down  our  guard  as  a  consequence  of  the  demise  of  the  Soviet 
Union  at  the  wrong  time.  I  think  it  is  just  as  dangerous  today  as 
it  has  ever  been  in  the  last  several  decades. 

I  have  to  say  it  leads  ,me  to  a  criticism.  That  is  that  I  view  each 
of  you  as  sort  of  a  trustee  and  fiduciary  to  care  for  the  men  and 
women  in  the  armed  forces  of  today  and  to  lay  the  foundation  for 
the  men  and  women  of  the  armed  forces  tomorrow. 

You  have  given  superb  reports  on  the  performance  of  todays  men 
and  women  together  with  the  equipment.  That  equipment  was  pro- 
vided by  your  predecessors  10,  15  years  ago,  when  we  adequately 
funded  the  procurement  and  the  R&D  budget.  That  is  not  being 
done  today,  and  nobody  is  fooling  anybody  with  all  of  these  words. 
It  is  not  being  done. 

I  suggest  from  the  President  on  down  that  we  should  review  our 
commitments  worldwide — the  heavy  expenditures  we  are  making 
in  Bosnia  today,  the  expenditures  we  made  in  Haiti,  occasioned  by 
these  deployments,  and  the  possible  heavy  expenditures,  I  hope 
not,  that  could  be  precipitated  between  the  Mainland  China  and 
the  Taiwan  conflict  that  I  will  come  back  to  momentarily.  This  is 
taking  the  dollars  from  the  procurement  account  and  the  R&D  ac- 
count, such  that  you  are  failing  in  your  responsibilities  as  trustees, 
in  my  judgment,  to  prepare  for  the  next  generation  of  the  armed 
forces  in  a  world  that  is  filled  with  uncertainty. 

Now,  Greneral  Shalikashvili  spoke  out  with  a  measure  of  courage. 
I  recognize  firom  my  own  experience  in  your  building  that  you  prop- 
erly adhere  to  the  concept  of  civilian  control.  But  there  is  that  bal- 
ance properly  exercised  by  our  chairman  in  speaking  out  when  he 
feels  that  certain  parts  of  his  responsibility  and  your  responsibility 
as  trustees  for  the  future  are  not  being  fiilfilled,  and  particularly 
in  the  procurement  and  R&D  accounts. 

I  have  spoken  to  you,  Mr.  Secretary,  and  to  the  CNO  this  morn- 
ing about  the  submarine  program.  I  will  not  dwell  on  that. 

I  will  put  your  letter  into  the  record.  Both  of  you  signed  the  let- 
ter stating  that  you  want  to  assure  this  committee  and  the  Senate 
that  the  Navy  supports  constructions  of  the  second  new  attack  sub- 
marine, the  Newport  News  shipbuilding,  in  fiscal  year  1999,  as  leg- 
islated last  year  by  the  Congress,  and  your  report  on  how  that  is 
to  be  done  will  be  forthcoming  this  month.  We  have  covered  that. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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The  Sbcretaky  of  the  Navy, 
Washington,  DC,  March  5,  1996. 
Hon.  John  W.  Warner, 
Committee  on  Armed  Services, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  DC. 

Deiar  Senator  Warner:  We  appreciate  the  longstanding  and  continuing  support 
you  have  provided  the  Navy  and  our  shipbuilding  programs. 

We  want  to  assure  you  that  Uie  Navy  supports  construction  of  the  second  New 
Attack  Submarine  at  Newport  News  Shipbuilding  in  fiscal  year  1999.  Additionally, 
the  Department  of  the  Navy  will  work  with  the  Department  of  Defense  and  Con- 
gress to  ensure  that  result.  Once  approved  by  the  Department  of  Defense,  the  plan 
to  implement  the  Navy  submarine  program  as  called  for  in  the  fiscal  year  1996  De- 
fense Authorization  BUI  will  be  submitted  to  Congress  by  March  26,  1996. 
Sincerely, 

J.M.  BOORDA,  Admiral.  U.S.  Navy  John  H.  DalTON,  Secretary  o/"  the 

Chief  of  Naval  Operations.  Navy. 

I  think  since  we  have  you  before  us,  we  should  have  just  a  quick 
reference  to  tJie  situation  between  Mainland  China  and  Taiwan.  I 
went  back  several  times  as  late  as  yesterday  and  reexamined  the 
Taiwan  Act  that  was  passed  here  some  years  ago.  I  think  a  fun- 
damental and  threshold  question  is  whether  or  not  it  was  the  in- 
tention of  Congress  to  accord  to  Taiwan  a  level  of  security  support 
over  and  above  that  of  our  other  allies  and  friends  in  that  region, 
be  it  Japan,  South  Korea  or  other  areas. 

I  would  lead  off,  Mr.  Secretary,  as  you  read  that  act  and  study 
it — and  the  three  witnesses  before  us  today  are  integral  in  this  re- 
deployment of  our  two  battlegroups — do  you  feel  that  the  United 
States  has  an  obligation  to  Taiwan  over  and  above  that  to  other 
friends  and  allies  in  the  region? 

Secretary  Dalton.  Well,  Senator,  with  respect  to  the  issue  you 
raised  about  our  forward  presence  in  Bosnia  and  Haiti,  what  we 
offer  is  our  forward  presence,  the  fact  that  we  are  out  there  and 
can  respond.  I  think  what  you  are  saying  is  happening  in  the  West- 
em  Pacific  today  with  the  Independence  and  its  battle  group  mov- 
ing west  toward  Taiwan. 

Senator  Warner.  We  know  all  about  that.  The  question  comes 
down,  Mr.  Secretary,  is  it  your  judgment,  as  a  consequence  of  that 
act  of  Congpress,  this  Nation  owes  an  obligation  over  and  above  that 
to  our  other  friends  and  allies? 

Secretary  Dalton.  I  think  what  we  are  doing  is  appropriate  with 
respect  to  our  show  of  force  with  the  naval  presence  in  the  area, 
Senator. 

Senator  Warner.  Admiral. 

Admiral  BooRDA.  I  think  there  is  room  for  debate,  and  I  think 
there  will  be  debate  on  that  subject.  One  of  the  things  that  we  offer 
as  we  do  this,  and  I  think  we  are  a  different  kind  of  force — ^the 
Navy  and  the  Marine  Corps,  is  that  as  you  have  that  debate  and 
as  we  participate  in  it  as  Joint  Chiefs  and  Service  Secretaries,  we 
will  provide  the  capability  to  carry  out  the  direction  that  comes 
from  that  debate. 

Senator  Warner.  General,  do  you  have  a  view  on  that? 

General  Krulak.  I  would  say  basically  the  same  as  Admiral 
Boorda,  sir.  I  think  that  our  role  is  to  execute  the  results  of  the 
debate  that  is  going  to  take  place  over  this  issue. 
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Senator  Warner.  You  indicated  briefly  this  morning  that  you  felt 
that  any  capability  Mainland  China  has  with  respect  to  ground 
troops  is  very  limited.  They  do  not  have  the  transport  should  they 
decide  to  use  gpround  forces. 

General  Krulak.  The  amphibious  assault.  That  is  correct,  sir. 

Senator  Warner.  Therefore,  such  conflicts  that  may  break  out — 
let  us  hope  not — would  be  restricted  to  primarily  missiles  and  air 
and  the  like,  is  that  correct? 

General  Krulak.  That  is  my  belief,  sir,  yes. 

Senator  Warner.  Let  me  turn  to  another  question,  and  that  is, 
in  the  opening  statement,  with  respect  to  integrating  women  into 
the  armed  forces,  you  said  we  are  making  sig^iificant  strides,  and 
it  is  a  great  challenge. 

Well,  I  remember  that  we  integrated  the  Naval  Academy  some 
20-odd  years  ago.  What  period  of  time  will  it  take  to  achieve  what 
I  regard  as  the  essential  parity  that  is  necessary,  Mr.  Secretary? 
Year  aft^er  year  in  these  hearings  to  come  up  and  say  we  are  mak- 
ing strides  and  it  is  a  challenge,  at  what  point  do  you  or  a  future 
secretary  drop  that  and  say  we  have  achieved  the  goals? 

Secretary  Dalton.  I  think  we  are  doing  very  well,  Senator.  I 
think  we  have  728  black  officers  today  who  are  female  in  the  Navy, 
and  we  have  a  very  senior  general  in  the  Marine  Corps,  a  female. 

We  have  had  women  serving  as  commanding  officers  of  ships, 
women  serving  as  executive  officers  of  ships,  women  serving  as 
master  chief  petty  officers  of  commands.  I  think  we  indeed  are 
making  progress. 

We  are  a  220-year-old  service.  The  first  200  years  of  our  service, 
we  were  all  male.  Starting  in  1976,  as  you  point  out,  we  admitted 
women  into  the  service  academies  and  starting  in  1993,  just  3 
years  ago,  Congress  authorized  women  serving  in  combatants,  in 
cockpits  and  additional  roles. 

I  think  it  is  an  evolutionary  process.  It  is  important  that  we  do 
it  right,  and  I  think  we  are  doing  that.  I  do  feel  good  about  the 
progn'ess  that  we  are  making. 

But  no,  we  are  not  there  yet.  In  terms  of  when  we  will  be  there, 
it  is  a  question  of  beginning  the  process  and  continuing  it  properly, 
professionally,  and  comprehensively. 

Senator  Warner.  Could  each  of  the  other  witnesses  briefly  an- 
swer that  question  for  the  record.  Admiral  and  then  General? 

Admiral  BOORDA.  I  would  be  happy  to  answer  that  question.  We 
are  at  a  position  now  where  we  are  proceeding  as  quickly  as  we  can 
while  still  doing  it  properly.  I  do  not  want  to  integrate  ships  and 
squadrons  without  qualified  people  who  want  to  do  the  job. 

That  means  not  just  new  recruits  or  brand  new  ensigns,  but 
leadership  at  all  levels,  both  men  and  women.  So  that  is  affecting 
the  pace  at  which  we  go. 

The  other  thing  which  affects  the  pace  at  which  we  go  is  the  pro- 
pensity, the  desire,  of  individuals  to  serve  in  non-traditional  fields. 

We  are  finding  that,  left  to  its  own  level,  our  recruiting  is  at 
about  18  to  19  percent,  and  on  the  very  high  side,  almost  20  per- 
cent women  and  about  80  percent  men.  That  will  find  its  own  level, 
and  I  believe  it  is  already  doing  that. 

We  are  committed  to  doing  this  right,  and  not  rushing  it,  and  to 
keeping  our  standards  equal,  as  well  as  our  opportunities  equal. 
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Senator  Warner.  General.  I  subscribe  to  the  combat  arms  policy 
of  the  Department. 

General  Krulak  Yes,  sir.  We  have  94  percent  of  all  MOSs  are 
now  open  to  women.  You  are  right  on  the  mark,  sir,  the  combat 
arms,  artillery  tanks  and  infantry  are  not. 

Senator  Warner.  I  support  that  policy. 

General  Krulak.  I  think  we  are  doing  very  well.  We  just  initi- 
ated a  physical  fitness  test  that  used  to  be  separate  and  is  safe  for 
women  and  men,  and  now  with  women  who  are  nmning  the  3 
miles,  doing  the  situps  in  the  same  amount  of  time  as  the  men.  So 
we  feel  pretty  confident  right  now  where  we  are,  sir. 

Senator  Warner.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Thurmond.  Senator  Robb. 

Senator  Robb.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  have  a  number  of  questions  I  would  like  to  ask,  some  of  them 
operational.  Let  me  follow  up  on  one  question  that  Senator  Warner 
just  asked  General  Krulak  with  respect  to  MOSs. 

You  made  the  statement  that  94  percent  of  the  MOSs  are  open 
to  women.  But  as  a  percentage  of  the  total  force,  combat  MOSs 
would  cover  a  much  greater  percentage  than  6  percent  of  the  total 
manpower  of  the  Marine  Corps.  Can  you  just  give  us  some  sense 
of  what  number  of  total  positions  in  the  174,000  person  Marine 
Corps  would  be  affected? 

General  Krulak.  Let  me  just  get  back  to  you  on  that  with  the 
exact  number.  But  for  right  now,  as  you  well  know,  we  have  about 
8,000  enlisted  marines,  about  800  officers.  So  that  gives  you  a 
sense  of  where  they  are.  So  about  9,000  out  of  174,000. 

Senator  Robb.  OK 

Secretary  Dalton,  a  question  about  the  number  of  ships  that  we 
are  planning  for  in  the  Navy  of  the  future.  The  Bottom-Up  Review 
talks  about  346,  I  believe,  with  12  carriers,  11  for  carrier 
battlegroups  and  one  in  reserve.  Your  own  budget  calls  for,  I  be- 
lieve, 339. 

It  appears,  however,  that  we  are  actually  only  providing  the  kind 
of  budgeting  support  for  something  in  the  vicinity  of  a  300-ship 
Navy,  as  opposed  to  a  600-ship  Navy  that  we  were  aiming  for  less 
than  a  decade  ago. 

But  do  you  believe  that  we  are  going  to  have  sufficient  platforms 
to  fulfill  the  two  MRC  concept  we  are  planning  for  with  the  pro- 
curement numbers  we  are  looking  at  today? 

Do  you  believe  that  the  BUR  is  dated,  or  can  you  provide  the 
kind  of  support  necessary  with  your  ships? 

Secretary  Dalton.  Senator,  we  review  the  Bottom-Up  Review 
each  year,  usually  with  a  war  game  to  validate  the  process.  That 
has  been  an  ongoing  concern. 

We  do  think  the  346-ship  Navy  does  provide  what  we  need  for 
a  two  MRC  scenario,  and  we  do  have  procurement  plans  for  the 
346-ship  Navy. 

I  should  point  out  that  with  respect  to  the  different  numbers  that 
you  mentioned,  we  are  also  including  18  reserve  ships  that  are  part 
of  our  plan  to  get  us  to  346.  These  reserve  ships  were  part  of  the 
process  from  the  beginning. 
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You  referred  to  a  600-ship  Navy  buildup  in  the  early  eighties.  As 
a  result,  we  do  have  a  relatively  young  fleet.  Therefore,  we  are  not 
required  to  build  as  many  ships  today. 

The  ships  that  we  are  building  today  are  far  more  capable  than 
those  that  they  are  replacing,  and  we  do  have  a  plan  to  get  us  to 
the  total  number  of  ships  that  we  need  for  the  future. 

I  should  point  out  that  as  far  as  this  procurement  is  concerned, 
we  did  start  an  up  ramp  last  year.  It  was  the  bottom  as  far  as  the 
Navy  Department's  shipbuildmg  account  was  concerned  and  our 
procurement  accounts  were  concerned. 

With  the  support  we  had  from  Congress  last  year,  the  number 
did  not  go  up  from  that.  But  it  did  from  our  future  year  develop- 
ment plan.  I  think  we  are  on  track. 

I  should  point  out  that  we  do  have  a  bow  wave  in  the  out  years. 
Should  Congress  choose  to  invest  additional  funds  into  defense,  we 
do  think  addressing  the  bow  wave  earlier  would  be  advantageous, 
because  there  are  some  pretty  high  procurement  dollars  in  the  out 
years. 

Senator  ROBB.  Three  hundred  forty-six,  though,  is  still  a  good 
number,  right? 

Secretary  Dalton.  Yes,  sir,  346. 

Senator  RoBB.  All  right.  With  respect  to  the  teeth-to-tail  ratio 
concern  that  I  expressed  with  Secretary  Perry  and  General 
Shalikashvili,  is  it  your  sense  at  this  point  that  the  shift  from  ap- 
proximately 50/50  to  something  now  that  may  be  closer  to  40  per- 
cent teeth  and  60  percent  tail  is  going  to  what  could,  if  current 
trends  continue,  become  as  little  as  one-third  of  our  structure  in 
the  fighting  component  of  our  total  force  structure? 

Number  one,  do  you  see  that  as  happening?  Number  two,  do  you 
see  that  as  something  that  we  ought  to  be  concerned  about? 

Secretary  Dalton.  I  think  it  is  something  we  need  to  watch  and 
be  concerned  about.  Senator,  because  that  ratio  can  get  out  of  line. 

Admiral  Boorda,  would  you  like  to  add  to  this  response? 

Admiral  Boorda.  I  think  that  is  a  problem  for  us.  I  think  it  was 
accurately  stated  by  General  Shali.  I  read  an  account  of  his  com- 
ments, and  also  by  Admiral  Bill  Owens  before  he  retired.  We  need 
to  keep  afler  that. 

In  the  Marine  Corps,  we  need  to  be  heavier  on  the  tooth  side  be- 
cause we  are  forward  deployed.  So  this  is  why  we  did  BRAC.  We 
are  just  now  beginning  to  realize  some  money  back  from  BRAC. 

That  is  why  we  closed  four  out  of  eight  shipyards  and  will  close 
three  out  of  six  naval  aviation  depots.  We  need  to  get  our  tail  ratio 
down  and  our  tooth  ratio  higher,  and  we  are  working  hard  to  do 
that. 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  all  related  to  your  last  question.  Nor- 
mally, shipbuilding  budgets  are  dealt  with,  one,  in  our  process,  but 
two,  once  the  budget  goes  to  the  Hill.  The  reason  for  that  is  that 
some  ships  are  very,  very  expensive  and  can  only  be  dealt  with  as 
one-time  events. 

Aircraft  carriers  are  like  that,  and  new  classes  of  ships  are  like 
that.  So  we  continue  to  need  your  help  as  we  review  the  budgets. 

Senator  Robb.  With  respect  to  operational  support  aircraft,  DOD 
is  suggesting  that  it  be  consolidated  under  the  Air  Force.  What  are 
the  Navy's  views  on  that  question? 
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Admiral  Boorda.  The  Chiefs  have  had  a  meeting  on  that  subject, 
and  we  have  recommended,  I  think,  a  good  plan  where  the  services 
retain  much  of  Uieir  Operational  Support  Aircraft  that  do  signifi- 
cant and  important  logistic  support  for  their  services.  The  Chiefs 
reduced  the  numbers  some  because  we  can  consolidate  some  things. 

The  scheduling  is  done  by  the  Transportation  Command  using 
systems  that  we  all  agree  witJi.  I  think  we  have  come  to  a  good 
conclusion  on  that,  and  I  would  be  happy  to  either  arrange  a  brief- 
ing by  the  Joint  Staff  or  provide  one  by  giving  our  view  of  it. 

I  think  we  have  come  to  the  ri^t  answer,  and  it  does  not  include 
the  Air  Force  just  taking  over  the  mission. 

Senator  Robb.  We  have  asked  for  an  additional  study  to  look  at 
some  of  those  questions,  as  you  know. 

One  other  quick  question  with  respect  to  the  tactical  air  short- 
ages at  this  point.  Number  one,  regarding  F-18s  and  the  JAST — 
now  the  joint  strike  fighter  will  those  be  coming  along  fast  enough 
to  fill  that  void?  Numl^r  two — ^will  the  Navy  be  able  to  get  together 
with  the  Marine  Corps  and  the  Air  Force  in  terms  of  their  concept 
of  what  we  need  with  respect  to  the  joint  strike  fighter? 

Secretary  Dalton.  Senator,  we  feel  very  good  about  how  the  joint 
strike  fighter  program  is  going.  As  you  may  know,  it  started  off 
with  the  Air  Force  in  the  lead,  with  support  from  the  Navy  pro- 
gram  office.  Now  the  Navy  leadership  is  in  charge  with  the  Air 
Force  as  the  deputjr. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  and  I  are  both  watching  this  pro- 
gram, meeting  regularly,  and  feel  good  about  the  progress. 

It  is,  as  I  mentioned  in  my  opening  statement,  a  situation  where 
I  think  it  is  model  of  acquisition  reform,  of  saving  tax  dollars,  of 
having  three  services  together  with  80  percent  of  the  avionics  and 
technology  going  into  the  common  aircraft  with  different  airplanes. 

We  are  also  very  gratified  by  the  progress  of  the  F-18  program — 
in  fact,  it  is  ahead  of  schedule,  and  that  is  a  very  good  indicator. 
So  I  think  our  aviation  account  is  in  good  shape. 

Senator  Robb.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  time  has  elapsed.  I  may  sub- 
mit a  couple  of  questions  for  the  record,  if  I  may. 

Chairman  THURMOND.  Yes. 

Senator  Robb.  For  the  record,  I  am  going  to  have  to  depart,  but 
I  thank  the  three  witnesses  and  look  forward  to  working  with  you. 

Thank  yoii,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Thurmond.  Senator  Cohen. 

Senator  Cohen.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  would  like  to  just  follow  up  on  what  Senator  Nunn  was  talking 
about  in  terms  of  the  serious  lack  of  capability  as  far  as  defending 
against  either  a  chemical  weapons  or  biological  weapons  attack. 

When  Secretary  Perry  talked  about  our  policy  being  to  deter,  de- 
fend and  defeat,  I  think  that  it  becomes  more  problematical  when 
we  are  talking  about  that  kind  of  an  attack  upon  either  military 
or  civilian  targets. 

One  has  to — ^if  you  only  read  "Hot  Zone,"  a  best  selling,  non-fic- 
tion work,  or  watch  the  movie  called  "Outbreak"  or  read  Stephen 
King's  'The  Stand,"  which  was  written  back  in  the  early  seventies, 
to  visualize  how  quickly  such  devastation  could  spread  across  this 
country  with  Uie  introduction  of  chemical  or  biological  weapons. 
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I  must  say  this  issue  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  hearing,  but  I 
don't  believe  that  we  will  ever  be  in  a  position  to  adequately  re- 
spond to  this  catastrophy  on  an  emergency  basis.  It  is  one  thing  to 
talk  about  NEST,  if  we  are  talking  about  our  best  program  for  bio- 
logical, or  assessed  program  for  chemicals,  I  think  it  is  very  dif- 
ficult in  order  to  detect  and  protect  our  people  against  such  an  at- 
tack. 

This  goes  bevond,  I  must  say  again,  the  Terrorists  scope  of  this 
hearing,  but  when  we  talk  about  acts  of  terrorism,  we  must  be  con- 
scious of  this  capability.  Terrorists  are  basicallv  cowards,  they  hide 
behind  masks,  and  you  never  see  the  face  of  the  terrorist,  but  you 
can  see  the  havoc  they  render. 

When  we  go  back  and  look  at  the  Persian  Gulf  War,  for  example, 
we  know  that  Saddam  Hussein  had  at  least  contemplated  using 
chemicals  weapons.  What  discouraged  him  was  the  fact  that  we 
suggested  to  him,  through  various  means,  that  it  would  result  in 
an  all-out,  devastating  response  from  the  United  States. 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  we  are  going  to  deal  with  this  new  threat 
that  is  emerging,  that  we  cannot  treat  it  as  a  criminal  act  where 
we  would  have  to  go  about  assembling  every  piece  of  evidence  to 
convict  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt.  We  are  still  doing  it  with  re- 
spect to  the  747  that  was  blown  up  over  Lockerbee,  Scotland.  We 
are  still  trying  to  assemble  all  the  facts  so  we  can  then  fashion  a 
response. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  have  to  send  a  clear  message,  be  it  to 
Iran,  a  country  that  is  currently  trying  to  acquire  or  maybe  has  ac- 
quired precursor  chemicals  from  Cnina  or  Iraq  or  any  other  nation, 
that  the  mere  introduction  of  such  is  intolerable. 

The  nine  groups  that  claim  responsibility  for  a  chemical  or  bio- 
logical weapons  attack,  no  matter  what  the  group,  we  are  going  to 
go  directly  to  the  source,  those  states  who  sponsor  acts  of  terror- 
ism, with  an  all-out  devastating  response. 

This  is  going  to  be  the  key  to  preventing  the  kind  of  horror  that 
we  are  contemplating,  at  least  as  far  as  chemical  and  biological 
weapons.  We  will  not  be  trying  to  piece  together  the  evidence.  We 
must  go  right  to  the  source  and  wreak  uncharted  fury  upon  those 
countries.  That  is  the  message  that  has  to  go  forward. 

Now,  that  is  not  your  business  to  take  care  of  today,  but  I  do  not 
think  we  are  speaking  out  enough  on  this  issue.  We  are  now  being 
lectured  by  China  about  Taiwan.  But  the  world  community  is  not 
lecturing  about  the  proliferation  of  these  kinds  of  weapons. 

So  the  world  community  has  to  speak  up  as  well  and  not  simply 
ignore  the  problem  that  is  going  to  emerge  for  all  of  us  in  the  fu- 
ture. 

Our  policy  has  to  be  overwhelming  response  to  those  countries 
who  are  acquiring  this  technology  and  who  are  on  our  top  list  of 
state-sponsored  terrorism. 

Now,  Admiral  Boorda,  you  have  already  covered  the  issue  of  the 
destroyer  program.  Secretary  Dalton,  procurement  of  three  a  year 
is  the  bare  minimum  that  we  have  to  have,  and  if  you  had  more, 
that  would  be  desirable  correct?  You  essentially  support  what  As- 
sistant Secretary  Douglass  is  trying  to  achieve  with  a  long-term 
building  program? 
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Secretary  Dalton.  Yes,  sir.  I  think  Mr.  Douglass's  approach  of 
trying  to  combine  2  years  is  the  most  cost  effective  approach,  and 
I  do  support  it. 

Senator  Cohen.  My  understanding  is  if  we  adopt  that  approach 
over  the  long  term,  we  are  looking  at  savings  of  anywhere  from  $30 
million  to  $40  million  a  ship  by  procuring  on  that  basis. 

Secretary  Dalton.  I  do  not  recall  the  number,  but  I  know  that 
it  is  more  cost  effective.  Senator. 

Senator  Cohen.  Admiral  Boorda. 

Admiral  Boorda.  The  number,  as  the  Secretary  said,  is  around 
$40  million,  probably  a  little  higher  than  that.  I  think  the  key 
point  is  we  have  to  look  at  shipbuilding  in  a  mature  program  in 
more  than  a  single  year.  If  you  only  look  at  1  year,  it  does  not 
work. 

So  we  looked  at  a  build  rate  of  two  in  fiscal  year  1996  and  four 
in  fiscal  year  1997  as  really  being  three  across  each  year,  because 
that  is  a  more  efficient  way  to  build  the  ships.  We  need  to  look  out 
ahead  the  same  way  and  make  sure  that  the  out-years  work  out 
right.  We  can  do  that,  but  we  have  to  do  it  together  with  Congress. 

Senator  Cohen.  With  respect  to  the  P-3  aircrafl,  it  is  our  work- 
horse as  far  as  open  ocean  surveillance.  My  understanding  of  the 
budget  proposal  is  that,  specifically,  the  active  duty  VP  squadrons 
are  drawn  down  from  13  to  12,  and  the  reserves  are  down  from  9 
to  8.  Is  this  consistent  with  what  the  CINCs  require  to  meet  their 
obligations? 

Admiral  Boorda.  The  CINCs  would  like  more.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion about  that.  It  is  the  minimum  with  which  we  can  meet  all  the 
requirements.  That  airplane  is  requested  a  lot,  and  it  is  doing  all 
the  missions  that  you  already  know  about. 

The  way  we  have  structured  this  so  that  we  can  get  by  with  12 
and  8  as  a  minimum  force  is  to  use  the  reserve  much  more  heavily 
and  often  in  our  missions.  They  are  coming  through  for  us. 

But  would  we  like  to  have  more?  Yes,  we  would  like  to  have 
more  of  lots  of  things.  The  problem  is  that  as  we  get  1  year's  worth 
of  money  each  time  for  additional  P-3  squadrons,  one  reserve  and 
one  active.  We  really  cannot  train  pilots,  do  aircrafl  maintenance, 
secure  spare  parts  1  year  at  a  time.  You  have  to  think  about  it  over 
the  long  haul. 

So  the  way  we  have  been  retaining  those  two  squadrons  will  not 
really  work  over  the  long  period. 

Senator  Cohen.  What  would  it  cost  to  keep  the  VP  force  struc- 
ture at  the  current  level  of  13  active  and  9  reserve? 

Admiral  Boorda.  It  is  about — and  this  is  a  rough  estimate.  I  will 
give  you  something  better  for  the  record,  but  about  $70  million  a 
year. 

Senator  Cohen.  Secretary  Dalton,  with  regard  to  battleships,  we 
have  been  concerned  for  some  time  about  the  deficiencies  of  ship- 
to-shore  fire  support  for  our  amphibious  force. 

That  is  the  reason  last  year  we  directed  you  to  restore  two  Iowa 
class  battleships  to  the  naval  register  in  an  inactive  status  and  to 
also  report  to  us  in  terms  of  the  status  today  of  these  four  battle- 
ships, and  what  our  capability  is  going  to  be  to  support  the  Ma- 
rines going  ashore. 
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Secretary  Dalton.  We  are  going  to  add  two  of  those 
on  the  Navy  register  and  keep  them  prepared  to  bring 
support  of  our  Marines  obviously  is  important  to  us  an 
priority. 

Senator  Cohen,  Admiral. 

Admiral  Boorda.  Sure.  Shortly  after  I  became  CNO 
mandant  and  I  got  together  to  discuss  the  battleships, 
look  at  our  service  fighter  support  capabilities  and  our 
capabilities,  including  the  Marines'  own  air  support  cap 
take  care  of  the  requirement  you  talked  about. 

We  met,  we  had  extended  discussions,  and  we  decid< 
best  way  for  us  to  proceed  was  to  have  some  new  gun 
to  modernize,  and  to  get  much  more  effective,  I  expect 
to  do  that  by  1998,  because  we  are  proceeding  schedu 
would  like  to  do  it  before  my  tour  is  up  in  April  1988.  I 
will  fire  a  new  precision  projectile  that  will  reach  tl" 
ranges  the  Marine  Corps  and  Navy  have  agreed  to,  ever 
developing  a  new  gun,  a  larger  gun,  to  take  its  place. 

Senator  Cohen,  Are  you  looking  at  a  naval  based  ML] 

Admiral  BooRDA,  This  is  really  a  multi-faceted  thii 
that  we  need  to  develop  the  capability  to  fire  any  weap( 
be  vertically  launched  regardless  of  who  designs  an( 
whether  it  is  MLRS,  whether  it  is  ATACMS,  whether  it 
strike  weapons  or  Tomahawk, 

Technologically,  that  is  currently  within  the  reach  ol 
bilities,  ARPA  and  Navy  are  moving  out  with  a  project 
the  arsenal  ship,  combined  with  a  lot  of  Marine  Corps 
participation  to  do  just  that.  We  have  money  in  the  1 
year  to  make  that  happen. 

Senator  Cohen,  Thank  you  very  much. 

My  time  is  up,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Thurmond.  Senator  Lieberman. 

Senator  LOTT,  Mr.  Chairman,  would  the  Senator  yi( 
one  brief  comment,  because  I  am  going  to  have  to  leave? 

I  just  want  to  say.  Admiral  Boorda  and  Secretary  D 
a  pleasure  having  you  here  again.  Most  of  my  questions 
answered  by  them  being  asked  by  others  or  in  your  comr 

I  really  have  enjoyed  working  with  you  over  the  past 
look  forward  to  it  this  year. 

General  Krulak,  I  look  forward  to  working  with  you, 
you  very  much  for  your  appearance  here  today. 

Thank  you,  Joe. 

Senator  Lieberman.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Secretary,  Admiral  and  General,  thank  you.  Thai 
extraordinary  work  that  you  do  for  our  country. 

I  want  to  pick  up  on  a  few  things  that  my  colleagues 
tioned,  first  about  terrorism.  General  Krulak,  I  think  thi 
ly  set  the  stage  for  the  discussion  we  have  had  this  i 
your  opening  remarks  when  you  talked  about  essential 
kinds  of  warfare  we  are  facing,  one  from  organized  natic 
other  from,  in  a  sense,  disorganized  and  aimed  toward 
important  point  to  make,  and  it  is  reflected  in  the  questi 
ator  Nunn  and  Senator  Cohen  and  the  statements  that 
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made,  is  that  this  is  no  longer  something  that  is  happening  ove 
there. 

In  other  words,  the  vulnerability  is  not  just  over  there;  it  is  here 
Most  significantly  and  tragically  we  saw  that  in  the  World  Trad 
Center  bombing. 

So  the  definition,  although  it  is  unconventional  in  the  deepes 
meaning  of  the  word  unconventional,  the  definition  of  what  is  nee 
essary  to  protect  our  national  security  I  think  now  has  to  be  ex 
panded  to  embrace  protection  against  terrorism.  There  are  ways 
which  in  this  country  are  normally  thought  of  as  work  being  appro 
priately  done  by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  or  state  an( 
local  law  enforcement,  that  the  Pentagon  has  a  very  important  rol 
to  play  here. 

I  appreciate  the  work  that  you  have  done  and  that  is  being  don 
generally  at  the  Pentagon.  I  urge  you  on. 

I  would  also  say,  in  response  to  what  Senator  Cohen  said — ani 
I  agree  with  everything  he  said — that  the  summit  that  is  bein; 
held  at  Sharm  El-Sheik  in  the  Sinai  tomorrow  is  an  extraordinar 
gathering  of  world  leaders.  It  really  does  provide  the  opportunit; 
for  the  law-abiding  nations  of  the  world  to  speak  with  a  single  ani 
strong  voice  against  the  barbaric  acts  of  terrorism  and  to  state  jus 
the  line  of  accountability  that  Senator  Cohen  has  indicated. 

It  is  almost  like  the  drug  wars  that  we  fight  here.  It  is  easie 
to  arrest  the  local  drug  dealers,  but  really,  their  connection  an( 
command  goes  up  to  some  drug  lord  somewhere.  Just  as  we  tr 
here  with  congressional  action  to  hold  those  people  accountable, 
think  we  have  to  do  the  same  when  terrorists  are  being  sponsore< 
by  nation  states. 

I  do  want  to  come  back  to  the  exchange  on  China  and  Taiwan 
I  do  not  want  to  make  too  much  of  this,  but  just  clarify  it. 

There  are  some  historians  that  think  the  Korean  War  started  be 
cause  the  Secretary  of  State  said  that  Korea  was  outside  the  perim 
eter  of  American  defense  responsibilities. 

I  think  about  the  question  regarding  the  Taiwan  Relations  Act 
Senator  Warner  asked — I  think  you  all  gave  exactly  the  right  an 
swer — which  is  that  your  role  is  to  execute  the  policies,  the  deci 
sions,  made  by  governmental  leaders  in  this  case  and  others. 

But  I  just  do  not  want  to  leave  it  unclear  that  the  Taiwan  Rela 
tions  Act  does  create  a  special  relationship  between  the  Unite( 
States  and  Taiwan. 

The  beginning  of  the  new  relationship  with  China  under  Presi 
dent  Nixon  was  specifically  made  contingent  on  the  peaceful  resolu 
tion  of  the  relationship  between  Mainland  China  and  Taiwan. 

Insofar  as  the  military  exercises  today  with  live  ammunitioi 
being  carried  out  by  the  Peoples'  Republic  of  China  are  being  con 
sidered  by  us,  I  think  they  have  to  be  considered  to  be  provocative 
and  potentially  dangerous. 

That  is  why  I  am  grateful  that  we  have  had  the  ability  that  yoi 
have  described  today  to  move  naval  forces  there  to  send  that  mes 
sage.  I  think  we  are  all  really  united  in  that  feeling. 

I  would  like  to  now  go  to  a  couple  of  questions  beginning  witl 
the  submarine  program.  I  have  had  an  interest,  as  you  know,  ir 
this  program  over  a  long  period  of  time.  As  Secretary  Dalton  said 
there  have  been  controversies  along  the  way.  But  I  believe  that  th( 
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last  session  was  a  turning  point  in  the  Congress's  consideration  of 
the  submarine  building  program. 

I  think  certainly  about  this  committee,  where  there  had  been 
some  controversy,  that  there  was  never  a  controversy  about  the 
need  based  on  what  is  happening  elsewhere  in  the  world — the  in- 
vestment that  other  nations,  including  Russia,  are  making  in  the 
upgrading  of  their  submarine  fleet,  the  enormous  increase  in  capa- 
bility of  submarines  to  operate  in  a  stealthy  way,  both  out  in  deep 
water  and  in  literal  waters — we  had  to  invest  m  the  construction 
of  new  attack  submarines.  The  70/30  vote  on  the  floor  against  the 
most  recent  effort  last  year  to  terminate  the  funding  of  the  Seawolf 
submarines,  exhibited  very  strong  bipartisan  statement. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that.  In  that  regard  I  just  want  to  say  for 
the  record,  as  I  have  said  to  you,  Mr.  Secretary,  and  Admiral  Per- 
son, and  as  I  have  said  ,to  Senator  Warner,  I  certainly  will  support 
the  funding  for  the  second  new  attack  submarine  that  will  be  built 
at  Newport  News  and  I  will  do  everything  I  can,  as  a  member  of 
this  committee  and  the  Senate,  to  see  that  that  happens. 

I  think  we  are  together  on  this  point,  all  of  us  here,  both  in  the 
Navy  and  on  the  committee  and,  I  believe,  in  Congress,  Working 
together,  we  are  going  to  do  some  things  that  are  really  good  for 
our  future  national  security. 

Having  said  that,  I  wonder  if  you  would  like  to  use  the  oppor- 
tunity to  comment  at  all  on  the  current  status  of  the  submarine 
building  program,  both  in  regard  to  the  Seawolf  and  the  progress 
toward  the  new  attack  submarine. 

Senator  Warner.  If  the  Senator  would  yield,  I  appreciate  very 
much  the  sentiment  you  have  expressed  on  this  very  important 
issue,  together  with  your  senior  colleague. 

Senator  LlEBERMAN.  Thank  you. 

Secretary  Dalton.  Senator,  we  appreciate  the  work  of  this  com- 
mittee last  year  with  our  submarine  program,  not  only  in  delibera- 
tions in  support  of  the  third  Seawolf,  but,  as  you  pomt  out,  70  of 
your  colleagues  voting  in  favor  of  it  last  year,  and  also,  very  impor- 
tantly, moving  forward  with  our  new  attack  submarine  program. 

We  owe  this  body  a  report  this  month,  the  26th  of  this  month, 
with  respect  to  our  submarine  program.  It  will  call  for  a  four-ship 
plan;  two  ships  to  be  built  at  Electric  Boat  in  the  year  1998  and 
the  year  2000,  two  ships  to  be  built  at  Newport  News  in  the  year 
1999  and  the  year  2001. 

We  think  funding  for  the  advance  procurement  of  the  99  boat 
that  Admiral  Booraa  spoke  of  earlier  is  a  major  priority  and  we 
would  like  to  see  it  funded. 

That  report  will  bring  you  up  to  date  in  terms  of  how  we  outline 
this  plan,  and  we  look  forward  to  working  with  you  with  respect 
to  that. 

You  asked  about  the  third  Seawolf.  We  will  be  letting  contracts 
this  spring.  We  anticipate  the  first  Seawolf  being  commissioned 
into  the  Navy  this  August. 

Senator  Lieberman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Secretary.  I  guess  I  should 
start  by  saying  thanks  for  the  recommendation  that  the  funding  of 
the  third  Seawolf  be  completed  in  this  session.  The  program  you 
have  outlined  for  the  first  four  of  the  new  attack  submarines  is,  I 
think,  the  kind  that  hopefully  will  create  stability  and  predict- 
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ability  in  both  shipyards  and  competition  that  will  ultimately 
produce  this  extraordinary  class  of  attack  submarines  that  will  be 
serving  us  and  protecting  us  for  30,  40  years  into  the  future. 

I  thank  the  chair. 

Chairman  Thurmond.  Senator  Coats. 

Senator  Coats.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Secretary,  if  you  remember  last  year,  I  raised  some  questions 
about  the  housing  policies.  I  am  pleased  to  see  that  the  budget  this 
vear  recognizes  tne  problems  that  you  helped  identify  and  that  you 
have  been  responsive  to  that. 

I  think  we  probably  both  know  that  one  of  the  most  tempting  tar- 
gets for  extra  funds  will  be  those  appropriations,  or  at  least  those 
requests,  that  are  designated  for  housing. 

Yet — well,  I  guess  I  would  like  you  to  comment  on  that  and  how 
vigilant  you  might  be  in  defending  those,  and  then  how  important 
it  is  to  your  ability  to  track  and  retain  the  kind  of  quality  person- 
nel that  we  are  going  to  put  in  those  ships  and  planes  and  naval 
bases  around  the  world. 

Secretary  Dalton.  Senator,  thank  you  for  your  support  of  our 
housing  effort.  This  was  clearly  a  deficiency  that  I  felt  that  we  had 
upon  assuming  this  job.  Afler  getting  out  to  the  fleet  and  examin- 
ing what  our  situation  was  for  housing  our  quality  people,  those 
concerns  were  validated. 

I  think  we  have  made  significant  progress  in  the  last  year  since 
I  was  before  this  committee  last  year.  We  have  had 
groundbreakings  and  ribbon  cuttings  in  Oahu,  Hawaii,  and  Oce- 
ania; here  locally  in  Norfolk  and  Corpus  Christi;  and  recently,  in 
Naples.  But  we  still  face  a  major  challenge. 

Last  year's  budget  reflected  almost  a  30-percent  increase  for  the 
Navy  and  Marine  Corps  housing,  and  we  nave  held  most  of  that 
ground  in  this  year's  budget.  But  we  still  have  a  long  way  to  go. 

We  have  some  39,000  units  that  are  unsuitable  because  they  re- 
quire at  least  $15,000  per  unit  of  maintenance  backlog. 

So  we  have  to  find  ways  to  leverage  our  present  housing  dollars 
with  private  sector  funds.  One  of  the  things  we  are  doing  in  that 
regard,  as  a  result  of  support  that  we  have  had  from  this  commit- 
tee and  this  body,  is  our  limited  partnership  program,  which  you 
authorized. 

As  early  as  next  month,  in  April,  we  hope  to  be  doing  our  first 
pilot  project,  which  will  be  two  prototypes;  one  in  Corpus  Christi 
and  another  in  Everett,  Washington,  some  400  and  200  units,  re- 
spectively. 

Senator  Coats.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Secretary.  Because  my  time  is 
limited,  I  appreciate  your  attention  to  that  detail.  I  will  ask  you  to 
submit  that  for  the  record. 

Secretary  Dalton.  I  will  be  glad  to. 

Senator  Coats.  Let  me  just  state  that — and  correct  me  if  I  am 
wrong — somewhere  between  60  and  80  percent  of  the  military 
housing  that  exists  today  is  substandard.  It  is  not  housing  that  you 
or  I  or  any  member  of  this  committee  would  place  our  families  in 
with  any  kind  of  assurance  that  they  are  getting  decent  housing. 

Some  of  the  single  sailor  housing  is  embarrassingly  deficient.  If 
we  were  taking  our  young  people  on  a  tour  of  colleges  or  univer- 
sities that  we  were  going  to  send  them  to  and  we  walked  into  the 
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kind  of  housing  that  we  put  our  sailors  into,  we  would  say:  I  am 
not  going  to  send  my  child  to  this  institution. 

So  it  is  an  enormous  job.  It  is  a  30-year  backlog  at  current  fund- 
ing rates.  The  authorities  that  you  received,  and  hopefully  will  con- 
tinue to  receive,  will  allow  privatization  for  that  effort.  I  think  that 
is  very,  very  critical  in  addressing  this  need. 

I  do  not  personally  believe  that  we  are  going  to  retain  the  quality 
people  we  now  have  in  the  Navy  if  we  continue  to  subject  them  to 
this  kind  of  housing.  I  just  want  to  raise  that  point,  because  I  know 
it  would  be  very  tempting,  given  shortages  in  other  areas,  to  defer 
maintenance  and  building  of  suitable  housing  once  again. 

Senator  Dalton.  Senator,  I  agree.  I  think  we  have  to  leverage 
the  dollars  we  have.  We  cannot  do  it  with  the  present  delivery  sys- 
tem that  we  have. 

When  vou  bust  up,  as  I  say,  30  percent  last  year  and  sustain  a 
good  deal  of  that  this  year,  you  cannot  get  there  from  here.  It  takes 
too  long.  It  would  take  forever  to  deal  with  the  backlog. 

We  are  going  to  have  to  go  to  a  more  aggressive  delivery  system. 
One  of  the  things  is  the  limited  partnership  I  mentioned. 

I  know  the  Marsh  panel  on  quality  of  life  recommended  a  mili- 
tary housing  corporation  that  Secretary  Perry  is  very  interested  in, 
ana  we  are  considering  piloting  that  in  each  service,  I  think  the 
Marine  Corps  is  interested  in  considering  a  pilot  of  that  project  in 
Beaufort,  South  Carolina, 

So  we  are  proceeding  with  those  ideas  to  try  to  be  more  cost  ef- 
fective in  delivering  higher  quality  housing  for  a  minimal  cost. 

Senator  Coats.  I  appreciate  your  commitment  to  that. 

Mr.  Secretary,  Admiral  Boorda,  and  General  Krulak,  I  would  like 
you  to  comment  on  this  question  that  I  want  to  pose  to  you. 

I  notice,  Mr.  Secretary,  you  indicated  in  your  written  statement 
that  while  cultural  change  presents  a  challenge  to  the  Navy,  you 
are  confident  we  will  meet  that  challenge — I  am  quoting  now — "and 
we  will  meet  with  our  Corps  values  of  nonor,  courage  and  commit- 
ment." 

Then  you  go  on  to  say  that  the  Navy  has  hit  some  rough  patches, 
but  it  is  the  result  of  the  scrutiny,  and  that  scrutiny  has  been  at- 
tracted for  the  simple  reason  that  its  standards  are  so  high. 

Both  the  statutes  and  Navy  regulations  do  require  very  high 
standards.  There  is  no  question.  The  standards  in  most  institutions 
in  America  today  do  not  equal  the  standards  that  we  ask  of  our 
military. 

The  statutes  require,  and  Navy  regulations  require,  that  com- 
manding officers  and  those  in  authority  be  vigilant  in  expecting  the 
conduct  of  all  persons  placed  under  their  command  to  guard 
against  and  suppress  all  dissolute  and  immoral  practices  and  to 
safeguard  and  promote  the  welfare,  physical  well-being  and  general 
welfare  of  those  under  their  command. 

We  acknowledge  in  the  statute  that  the  military  society  is  char- 
acterized by  laws,  rules,  customs  and  traditions  tnat  would  not  be 
perhaps  even  acceptable  in  civilian  society,  and  that  those  require- 
ments exist  24  hours  a  day,  on  base,  off  base,  on  duty,  off  duty. 

Finally,  Navy  regulations  state  that  the  responsibility  of  a  com- 
manding officer  of  those  in  their  command  is  absolute  except  when 
they  are  relieved  of  that  responsibility.  Even  delegation  of  author- 
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ity,  again  quoting,  "in  no  way  relieves  the  commanding  officer  of 
continued  responsibility  for  the  safety,  well-being  and  efficiency  of 
his  entire  command." 

Navy  regulations  place  a  special  responsibility  on  commands 
with  respect  to  their  conduct  and  the  conduct  of  their  subordinates. 

Now,  those  are  high  requirements,  and  those  are  high  standards. 
My  questions  to  you,  each  of  the  three  of  you,  is,  in  response  to  the 
statement  that  your  standards  are  so  high:  Are  those  standards 
today  appropriate?  Are  they  too  high?  Are  they  standards  which  we 
can  expect  of  individuals,  not  only  that  serve,  but  those  who  lead 
those  who  serve,  the  commanding  officers? 

Secretary  Dalton.  Senator,  I  do  not  think  they  are  too  high  at 
all.  I  think  that  is  what  makes  the  men  and  women  who  are  proud 
to  wear  these  great  uniforms  also  proud  of  the  tradition  that  they 
are  a  part  of. 

Those  are  the  kind  of  people  we  seek  to  come  into  our  service, 
and  those  are  the  kind  of  leaders  that  we  commission  to  lead  them. 
That  is  very  much  a  part  of  ethos.  It  is  part  of  our  heritage. 

It  is  our  tradition,  and  I  think  it  is  what  makes  us  the  great 
service  that  we  are.  We  expect  all  our  people  to  treat  their  ship- 
mates with  dignity  and  respect  and  uphold  those  standards. 

Senator  Coats.  Admiral  Boorda. 

Admiral  Boorda.  I  would  not  change  those  standards,  nor  would 
I  change  the  wording  of  them.  I  think  if  we  are  talking  about  indi- 
vidual cases  and  individual  times  and  the  span  of  an  individual's 
entire  career,  I  think  we  have  to  get  with  the  individual  and  dis- 
cuss them. 

But  those  are  the  standards  of  the  Navy.  Those  are  the  correct 
standards.  They  alwavs  have  been.  They  have  not  always  been  ad- 
hered to,  but  they  will  be  now. 

Senator  Coats.  A  similar  question  to  the  Marine  Corps. 

General  Krulak.  They  are  absolutely  the  correct  standards.  The 
important  point  I  think  you  have  articulated  is  that  we  also  have 
to  realize,  as  I  mentioned  in  my  statement,  that  the  world  is  chang- 
ing a  little  bit. 

So  we  are  going  to  have  to  work  harder  to  ensure  that  those 
standards  are  not  just  at  the  officer  level,  but  the  NCO  and  the 
staff  NCO  leadership  level. 

So  we  are  working  very  hard,  as  I  indicated,  to  extending  some 
of  our  entry  level,  both  at  the  officer  and  enlisted  positions,  to  en- 
sure that  those  standards  are  kept  and  are  met. 

Senator  Coats.  I  do  not  ask  the  question  to  state  that  this  com- 
mittee has  the  all  wisdom  in  terms  of  what  those  standards  ought 
to  be  or  that  we  even  match  those  ourselves.  I  guess  I  am  legiti- 
mately asking  the  question:  Are  those  standards  out  of  date  or  are 
they  still  relevant?  You  have  answered  that  question,  and  I  appre- 
ciate your  candid  answers. 

General  Krulak.  I  think  if  we  are  leading  young  men  and 
women  into  war,  and  we  are  taking  them  into  harm's  way,  we  had 
better  be  above  reproach. 

Senator  Coats.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  time  has  expired. 

Chairman  Thurmond.  Senator  Smith. 

Senator  Smith.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 
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Good  morning,  gentlemen.  I  apologize  for  being  a  little  late. 

General  Krulak,  last  year  this  committee  authorized  the  procure- 
ment of  a  second  MPF  ship.  Unfortunately,  the  funds  fell  out  in  the 
appropriations  process,  which  seems  to  happen  frequently  around 
here. 

Could  you  just  comment  on  how  you  feel  about  that  ship?  Do  you 
need  it?  If  so,  how  many? 

General  Krulak.  Yes,  sir.  We  need  three  of  them.  We  believe 
they  are  critical.  We  saw  how  critical  they  were  during  Desert 
Shield  and  Desert  Storm.  They  are  only  increasing  in  criticality. 

They  will  carry  some  of  the  things  that  might  borderline  need  to 
see  either  in  a  major  regional  contingency  or  even  in  humanitarian 
efforts.  The  Navy  Seabees  are  on  board,  fleet  hospital,  expedition- 
ary air  field.  They  are  a  tremendous  capability.  Yes,  we  would  like 
to  see  that  come  to  fruition. 

Senator  Smith.  In  the  conference  report,  Mr.  Secretary,  we  have 
some  language  that  endorsed  the  MPF  Enhancement  Program  and 
encouraged  the  Navy  to  fund  it,  at  least  the  second  one,  in  the 
1997  budget.  Can  you  comment  on  why  we  have  it? 

Secretary  Dalton.  Senator,  I  can  tell  you  that  we  have  written 
the  RFP  and  constructed  the  RFP,  such  that  if  dollars  are  avail- 
able, we  could  indeed  convert  two  ships  for  this  purpose  in  this 
year's  budget.  We  are  hopeful  that  that  will  be  the  case. 

Senator  Smith.  But  you  do  not  have  it  funded  in  your  budget? 

Secretary  Dalton.  No,  sir,  we  do  not. 

Senator  Smith.  If  Congress  added  it,  you 

Secretary  Dalton.  If  Congress  added  the  funds,  the  RFP,  could 
be  converted  in  this  coming  year. 

Senator  Smith.  You  would  welcome  it  as  something  that  would 
be  of  benefit  to  both  the  Navy  and  the  Marine  Corps? 

Secretary  Dalton.  Yes,  sir.  I  think  the  Commandant  has  spoken 
properly,  and  I  agree  with  his  comments  concerning  the  advisabil- 
ity of  those  ships. 

Senator  Smith.  I  guess  my  concern  is  why  is  it  not  funded? 

Secretary  Dalton.  Senator,  unfortunately,  we  are  given  finite  re- 
sources. Priorities  are  established  and  some  things  do  not  get  fund- 
ed that  we  would  like  to  have  funded. 

I  mean,  in  an  ideal  world  we  would  have  funding  for  the  addi- 
tional ships,  but  when  push  came  to  shove,  they  did  not  get  funded 
in  this  year's  budget. 

Senator  Smith.  As  I  understand  it,  your  joint  requirements  over- 
sight committee  approved  the  requirement  for  three  ships.  Is  that 
correct? 

Secretary  Dalton.  I  do  not  recall,  Senator.  I  would  be  happy  to 
check  and  respond. 

[The  information  follows:] 

The  Joint  Recjuirements  Oversight  Committee  approved  the  requirement  for  the 
three  ships,  but  recommended  additional  ships  not  be  funded  until  after  DOD's 
surge  sealifi  requirement  is  fully  obligated.  This  means  we  should  program  for  the 
second  and  third  MPF  enhancement  shis  only  if  it  will  not  impact  funding  or  deliv- 
ery schedules  for  the  remaining  five  Roll-On/Roll-Off  (RO/RO)  ships  for  the  Ready 
Reserve  Force  or  the  19  ship  Large  Medium  Speed  RO/RO  (LMSR)  program. 
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Senator  Smith.  Let  me  just  move  to  one  other  Marine  Corps 
issue,  and  then  I  have  one  question  for  Admiral  Boorda  regarding 
the  Portsmouth  Naval  Shipyard. 

The  Marine  Corps  has  attempted  to  revitalize  and  modernize  mo- 
bility across  the  whole  battlefield  spectrum  with  the  air  cushion 
landing  craft,  the  B-22  and  the  advanced  amphibious  assault  vehi- 
cle, which  essentially  completes  the  triad. 

How  is  that  program,  the  AAAV,  progressing,  Greneral?  Will  the 
addition  of  that  vehicle  enhance  your  amphibious  capabilities? 

General  Krulak.  Yes,  sir.  It  is  a  tremendously  capable  vehicle, 
and  not  just  for  ship  to  shore.  As  you  know,  it  cruises  about  30 
knots  on  the  water,  out  equally,  if  not  important,  once  it  hits  the 
land,  it  has  the  mobility  of  the  M-1  A-1  tank. 

It  has  a  nuclear,  biological,  and  chemical  over-pressure  system 
for  everybody  in  the  vehicle.  It  has  a  composite  armor  that  can  stop 
every  weapon  up  to  a  main  battle  tank  round. 

So,  it  has  tremendous  capability.  We  are  progressing  along 
schedule  right  now.  We  hope  to  see  a  selection  within  the  next  sev- 
eral months  and  then  continue  to  proceed  forward  and  hopefully 
see  it  sometime  around  the  05,  03  to  05  timeframe. 

Senator  Smith.  There  is  a  reduction  in  the  R&D  funding.  Is  that 
going  to  have  a  negative  impact  on  the  program? 

General  Krulak.  Thanks  to  the  committee,  we  ^ot  plused  up  a 
little  last  year  which  moved  it  forward.  We  are  still  about  a  year 
behind  the  original  schedule.  But  it  was  certainly  helpful  last  year 
to  get  some  assistance  on  that  program. 

Senator  Smith.  Thank  you.  General. 

Admiral  Boorda,  I  want  to  thank  you  again  for  the  splendid  co- 
operation you  gave  to  the  Maine  and  New  Hampshire  delegations 
by  taking  your  personal  time  during  the  height  of  the  Bosnia  build- 
up to  come  to  Portsmouth  during  the  closings  debate,  and  by  being 
so  outspoken  on  behalf  of  the  shipyard.  We  all  appreciate  that  very 
much. 

The  concern  now  is  with  the  gap  in  the  workload  that  has  accom- 
panied downsizing  of  the  fleet.  I  do  not  expect  you  to  make  public 
commitments  regarding  the  workload,  but  I  want  to  make  you 
aware  that  there  is  a  gap.  It  is  going  to  cause  some  more  layoffs 
in  a  very  small  shipyard. 

I  do  not  know  if  Senator  Cohen  questioned  you  on  this,  but  cer- 
tainly on  behalf  of  Senator  Cohen  and  myself,  we  hope  that  you 
will  work  with  us  to  try  to  keep  that  work  force  from  going  down 
so  low  that  we  cannot  maintain  the  level  of  technical  expertise  that 
is  needed  to  ensure  viability. 

Admiral  BooRDA.  I  think  we  made  a  very  good  choice.  I  am  sup- 
porting the  Navy's  recommendation  and  refuting  the  BRAC  Com- 
mission's idea  that  we  ought  to  close  that  yard.  I  think  that  was 
a  good  choice. 

Having  said  that,  it  only  makes  sense  to  keep  the  workload  level 
up  there  so  that  the  yard  stays  in  business,  not  just  because  we 
want  the  vard  to  stay  in  business,  but  because  we  need  the  yard 
to  stay  in  business. 

As  you  know,  last  year  we  had  our  spring  workload  scheduling 
conference  to  level  the  workload  across  the  private  sector  and  the 
public  sector,  and  across  our  yards.  We  were  able  to  level  the  load 
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pretty  well  for   1997.  We  will  have  a  similar  conference  in  the 
spring  for  1998. 

Senator  Smith.  Well,  what  are  you  looking  at  as  the  bottom 
number  on  subs? 

Admiral  Boorda.  I  think  right  now,  as  far  out  as  I  can  see  we 
are  talking  about  52  to  55  submarines.  The  number  could  be,  if  you 
look  at  the  Bottom-Up  Review  numbers,  between  45  and  55,  but  I 
think  we  are  in  the  52  to  55  range  ri^t  now. 

Senator  Smith.  Do  you  think  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that 
Portsmouth  will  get  the  fair  share  of  that  overhaul  workload? 

Admiral  Boorda.  We  need  Portsmouth  to  do  their  share  of  the 
overhaul  workload.  It  is  not  just  a  question  of  fair  share.  It  is  that 
we  need  the  work  to  be  done. 

Senator  Smith.  Thank  you.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Thurmond.  Senator  McCain. 

Senator  McCain.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  welcome  the  witnesses  here,  and  I  appreciate  their  service  and 
their  testimony  today. 

Mr.  Secretary,  today's  Wall  Street  Journal  has  an  editorial  con- 
cerning the  case  concerning  Commander  Stumpf.  Have  you  seen 
that  editorial? 

Secretary  Dalton.  No,  sir,  I  have  not. 

Senator  McCain  [presiding].  Maybe  we  could  get  you  a  copy  of 
it.  In  the  editorial  it  states  that  there  may  be  additional  informa- 
tion concerning  Commander  Stumpf  s  behavior  that  would  perhaps 
change  your  recommendation  for  promotion.  Do  you  have  any  infor- 
mation about  that? 

Secretary  Dalton.  Senator,  I  supported  Commander  Stumpfs 
promotion.  I  am  not  familiar  with  the  additional  information  that 
was  referred  to.  I  know  that  one  of  the  questions  that  was  raised 
by  the  committee  was  the  travel  to  the  convention.  That  has  been 
reviewed  by  the  Navy  Department  recently,  and  that  may  be  what 
they  are  referring  to.  I  have  reviewed  the  travel  information  and 
support  Commander  Stumpf. 

Senator  McCain.  You  still  strongly  support  the  recommendation 
to  promote  Commander  Stumpf. 

Secretary  Dalton.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McCain.  Admiral  Boorda. 

Admiral  Boorda.  Yes.  I  join  the  Secretary  in  supporting  him  and 
recently  reviewed  the  entire  case. 

Chairman  THURMOND.  Admiral,  speak  into  the  loud  speaker. 

Admiral  Boorda.  Yes,  sir.  I  recently  reviewed  the  entire  case, 
and  I  strongly  support  his  promotion.  The  reason  I  hesitated  a  lit- 
tle bit  is  that  Senator  Coats  asked  a  question  a  few  minutes  ago 
that  I  would  like  to  respond  to  with  respect  to  this  officer,  because 
I  think  that  is  really  germane  to  our  discussion  today. 

I  think  our  standards  are  the  right  standards.  I  think  that  the 
Navy  regulations  that  the  Senator  quoted  are  the  right  regulations, 
and  we  should  adhere  to  them.  We  should  require  adherence  to 
them. 

Tailhook  was  4V2,  now  nearly  5  years  ago.  We  made  as  a  Navy 
a  lot  of  mistakes,  and  it  tainted  us.  The  investigations  were  not 
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very  good,  and  they  tainted  us  and  the  investigators,  some  of  whom 
are  ours. 

Our  actions  were  not  clear  nor  were  they  timely  nor  were  they 
always  fair  with  respect  to  victims  or  with  respect  to  people  who 
were  accused.  But  those  actions  have  been  completed. 

Like  them  or  not,  it  is  time  to  move  on  and  learn  a  lesson  from 
Tailhook,  hold  people  accountable  when  it  makes  sense  to  do  so  by 
today's  standards,  the  better  standards,  the  right  standards. 

I  think  when  you  single  out  Tailhook  as  we  do,  still  do — and  I 
hope  that  we  can  review  that.  By  the  way,  let  me  be  very  clear. 
I  am  not  saying  we  should  ignore  any  of  that.  I  am  saying  that  we 
have  to  now  look  at  it  in  a  different  way. 

I  cannot  speak  for  how  the  Senate  should  look  at  an>lhing.  I  am 
only  talking  about  how  I  should  look  at  things. 

I  think  we  have  to  look  at  an  entire  person,  not  at  a  moment  in 
time  that  was  a  very  terrible  moment  in  time.  I  think  we  have  to 
look  at  people  by  the  standards  of  today,  even  though  they  were 
wrong,  and  determine  if  they  can  adhere  to  and  will  adhere  to  the 
standards  of  today. 

And  I  think  we  have  to  look  at  more  than  a  few  minutes  of  a  per- 
son's career.  I  think  we  must  look  at  it  all.  That  is  how  each  of  us 
would  like  to  be  judged,  and  that  is  how  I  believe  we  should  judge 
Commander  Stumpf. 

The  Navy  did  not  cover  itself  with  glory  as  it  sent  that  case  for- 
ward. We  made  a  mistake,  and  we  did  not  call  attention  to  his 
Tailhook  attendance. 

We  should  have  done  that.  The  Secretary  has  taken  significant 
action.  I  not  only  concur  with  his  actions,  I  am  carrying  Uiem  out 
and  seen  that  they  are  carried  out. 

Senator  McCain.  This  question  is  for  both  the  Secretary  and  for 
Admiral  Boorda.  You  know  of  no  additional  information  that  this 
committee  might  have  about  Commander's  Stumpf  s  behaWor  that 
would  lead  you  to  change  your  recommendation  for  promotion? 

Admiral  Boorda.  No,  sir.  I  did  read  that  Wall  Street  Journal  ar- 
ticle today.  I  assumed  they  were  talking  about  the  flight  with  the 
aircraft.  I  know  of  no  information  that  I  have  not  seen,  personally 
reviewed,  and  I  am  comfortable  with  my  decision. 

Senator  McCain.  I  hoped  that  if  this  committee  had  information 
that  you  did  not  have,  that  we  would  be  able  to  share  in  with  you. 
Did  Commander  Stumpf  fly  in  combat  in  Desert  Storm? 

Admiral  Boorda.  Yes,  sir.  He  flew  22  missions,  if  I  recall  the 
number  right. 

Senator  McCain.  Was  he  the  leader  of  the  Blue  Angels? 

Admiral  Boorda.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McCain.  Which  is  probably  the  premier  position  that  we 
can  give  an  naval  aviator  in  that  respect. 

Admiral  Boorda.  Yes,  sir.  He  was  not  selected  for  his  bravado 
but  for  all  around  leadership.  He  was  commended  and  commented 
upon  for  his  public  leadership  as  well. 

Senator  McCain.  For  the  Secretary,  also,  prior  to  his  presence  at 
the  Tailhook  convention,  where  would  he  place  amongst  naval  offi- 
cers in  the  United  States  Navy  from  the  point  of  view  of  his  overall 
record?  I  know  both  of  you  have  reviewed  his  record. 
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Secretary  Dalton.  He  had  an  outstanding  record,  Senator.  He 
would  be  at  the  very  top.  I  do  not  know  the  precise  answer  to  your 
question,  but  he  really  had  an  outstanding  record  as  an  aviator  and 
naval  leader. 

Senator  McCain.  What  about  the  fact  that  he  observed  a  sex  act 
being  performed  during  the  Tailhook  convention  and  did  not  do 
anything  about  it? 

Secretary  Dalton.  Senator,  I  reviewed  this  case,  when  it  came 
to  my  attention.  I  forget  the  time  frame  now,  but  it  was  some 
months  ago,  I  was  concerned  about  the  issue  and  it  was  not  clear 
from  the  record  exactly  what  had  happened. 

I  called  Commander  Stumpf  in  and  I  asked  him  about  the  issue. 
I  was  convinced  from  my  personal  conversation  with  him  that  he 
was  not  present  when  that  occurred. 

I  have  read  testimony,  lots  of  it,  from  people  who  were  present 
when  that  act  occurred.  I  do  not  believe  he  was  present,  and  nei- 
ther do  they. 

Senator  McCain.  Well,  as  is  written  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal, 
there  will  be  a  meeting  this  afternoon  of  the  Senate  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee.  From  my  understanding,  hopefully  we  can  put  this 
issue  behind  us. 

Mr.  Secretary,  for  how  long  will  the  records  of  the  people  who 
were  in  attendance  at  the  Tailhook  convention  be  "tagged"  and 
open  for  special  investigation  or  special  treatment? 

Secretary  Dalton.  Senator,  I  do  not  know  the  answer  to  that. 
We  are  working  that  issue  with  this  body  to  no  longer  require  that 
certification.  Hopefully,  that  would  not  be  necessary. 

I  think  there  are  less  than  25  people  that  are  still  on  that  list. 

Senator  McCain.  Well,  we  place  special  trust  and  confidence  in 
our  military  officers  of  all  the  branches,  and  we  expect  a  higher 
standard  of  behavior  from  them,  from  all  of  our  citizens.  That  goes 
without  question.  We  place  them  in  positions  of  the  highest  respon- 
sibility, because  we  entrust  the  lives  of  the  young  men  and  women 
who  serve  under  them  to  their  care. 

I  hope  that  we  can  get  this  issue  of  Commander  Stumpf  resolved 
and  the  Tailhook  issue  finally  put  behind  us,  although  I  guess  it 
will  always  be  part  of  the  folklore  of  those  who  enjoy  attacking  the 
military.  But  I  take  your  testimony  very  seriously. 

We  Qo  give  you  the  responsibility  of  making  these  judgments. 
Otherwise  we  would  be  wasting  a  great  deal  of  our  time  and 
money.  I  would  hope  that  your  strong  recommendations  would  have 
some  effect  on  the  deliberations  of  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee. 

As  you  mentioned.  Admiral  Boorda,  it  is  not  your  responsibility 
to  tell  the  Senate  what  to  do.  But  we  would  not  oe  having  hearings 
like  these  if  we  did  not  rely  on  your  judgment,  and  yours,  Mr.  Sec- 
retary, on  a  broad  variety  of  issues. 

Senator  Nunn. 

Senator  Nunn.  I  understand  we  are  going  to  talk  about  the 
Stumpf  nomination  this  afternoon,  is  that  right,  in  committee? 

Senator  McCain.  Correct. 

Senator  Nunn.  The  awkward  situation  now  is  that  some  of  the 
things  that  have  been  said  this  morning  are  either  misleading  or 
erroneous. 
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I  think  we  are  really  in  an  awkward  situation  because  the  things 
that  I  think  need  to  be  shown  on  the  record  now  are  not  authorized 
to  be  released  by  the  committee,  which  has  to  be  deliberated  this 
afternoon. 

Senator  McCain.  May  I  say,  Senator  Nunn,  I  was  referring  to  a 
Wall  Street  Journal 

Senator  Nunn.  I  was  not  talking  about  your  comment.  I  was 
talking  about  the  whole  dialog.  There  are  some  things  that  I  just 
cannot  go  into  more  detail  about  now.  But  I  think  it  is  an  imfortu- 
nate  situation  to  have  this  discussion  before  we  have  a  hearing  this 
afternoon  to  discuss  this  matter  and  get  into  it,  both  to  decide  what 
can  be  revealed  and  what  cannot. 

Now  we  have  gotten  out  into  the  public  arena,  certain  matters 
to  which  we  have  no  way  to  respond  because  the  committee  has  not 
authorized  release  of  certain  information. 

I  will  stop  at  that  point,  but  let  me  just  look  at  the  overall 
record,  because  I  think  that  people  are  concluding  on  the  basis  of 
incomplete  information.  I  am  no  expert  on  the  Stumpf  case.  I  fol- 
lowed the  recommendations  of  the  subcommittee  in  this  case,  but 
I  did  not  look  into  it  in  any  great  depth  at  that  time. 

I  have  looked  into  it  since  then  and  have  some  things  I  will  be 
saying  about  it  later. 

But  just  backing  up  for  a  few  years  here,  the  Navy  at  one  point 
found  itself  incapable  of  investigating  the  Tailhook  matter.  There, 
literally,  was  an  absence  of  candor.  There  were  a  tremendous  num- 
ber of  officers  who  would  not  come  forward  and  say  anything. 

The  investigators  made  some  mistakes.  The  Navy  Secretary  in 
the  previous  administration  decided  to  ask  the  DOD  IG  to  take 
over  the  investigation  because  the  Navy,  by  his  statement,  was  not 
capable  of  doing  that.  That  is  the  background  here. 

The  committee,  on  a  bipartisan  basis  aft^r  that  happened,  estab- 
lished a  requirement  that  the  Navy  provide  us  with  information  on 
Navy  and  Marine  Corps  nominees  potentially  implicated  in 
Tailhook,  as  well  as  information  on  the  final  disposition  of  any  pro- 
ceedings related  to  nominees  as  a  result  of  Tailhook. 

I  have  personally  talked  with  every  Secretary  of  the  Navy  and 
every  CNO  since  Tailhook,  and  I  cautioned  them,  because  at  one 
time  it  looked  like  to  me  the  Navy  was  rushing  to  judgment.  I  felt 
that  there  was  not  due  process.  This  was  after  the  first  go-around. 

So  the  Navy  went  from  one  extreme  of  not  investigating  it,  not 
having  cooperation,  to  the  other  extreme  of  basically  making  pre- 
mature judgments  without  according  due  process.  I  cautioned  every 
Secretary  of  Navy  and  every  CNO  since  that  occurred  against  over- 
reacting and  against  the  denial  of  due  process  and  against  unlaw- 
ful command  influence. 

I  advised  every  one  of  them  when  I  was  chairman  that  the  com- 
mittee would  carefully  consider  every  nomination  on  the  merits, 
and  they  should  not  hesitate  to  recommend  promotion  in  any  case 
where  tne  Navy  deemed  it  appropriate. 

The  committee's  action,  just  for  the  record,  since  it  is  being  so 
badly  distorted  now,  ought  to  be  clear. 

We  have  considered  the  information  carefully  on  every  one  of  the 
nominees  that  has  been  before  us.  Since  1992,  we  have  confirmed 
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43,270  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  nominees  during  the  Tailhook  cer- 
tification process,  43,270. 

We  confirmed  15  in  this  committee  who  were  the  subject  of  ad- 
ministrative action  as  a  result  of  Tailhook.  Nine  others  have  been 
rejected  by  this  committee  for  reasons  related  to  Tailhook,  nine. 

That  is  in  contrast  to  the  adverse  career  decisions  taken  by  the 
Department  of  the  Navy,  which  have  resulted  in  at  least  39  officers 
being  rejected  for  promotion  or  forced  to  retire. 

Within  the  Department  of  the  Navy,  24  Navy  and  Marine  Corps 
officers,  who  were  subjects  of  administrative  action  after  Tailhook, 
were  rejected  by  the  promotion  selection  boards. 

Within  the  Department  of  the  Navy,  15  officers  have  been  re- 
moved from  the  selection  or  augmentation  board  list  or  were  forced 
to  retire  by  the  Navy  leadership  because  of  Tailhook, 

Those  figures  included 'cases  in  which  the  Department  of  the 
Navy  has  forced  officers  to  retire,  or  has  removed  them  from  the 
promotion  list,  on  the  basis  of  considerations  which,  by  any  objec- 
tive measure,  were  no  more  serious  than  some  of  the  ones  we  are 
now  considering  today. 

The  39  actions  by  the  Navy  outnumber  the  9  taken  by  the  com- 
mittee by  a  ratio  of  4  to  1,  4  to  1.  The  committee,  when  I  was  chair- 
man and  since  that  period  of  time,  has  not  hesitated  to  recommend 
confirmation  of  controversial  nominations,  with  this  committee's 
strong  support  under  a  lot  of  heat;  Admiral  Kelso,  Admiral  Miles, 
Admiral  Brewer. 

We  have  not  hesitated  to  confirm  15  officers  that  had  received 
administrative  action  as  a  result  of  Tailhook,  including  6  field 
grade  and  junior  officers. 

I  think  on  the  Stumpf  nomination  it  is  very  unfortunate  that  this 
whole  matter  has  been  discussed  while  the  committee  has  not  re- 
leased any  information.  Now,  people  can't  make  an  informed  judg- 
ment one  way  or  the  other. 

But  what  we  have  now  is  a  lawyer  running  around  making  a  lot 
of  statements  that  are  incomplete  and  grossly  misleading.  That  is 
what  has  happened.  Grossly  misleading. 

I  think  it  is  going  to  be  incumbent  on  the  committee  to  decide 
this  afternoon  how  much  to  release,  what  to  release,  and  under 
what  circumstances.  The  reason  the  committee  has  not  released  it 
is  not  just  a  precedent  in  this  case,  but  going  back. 

Not  having  released  this  information  is  to  save  embarrassment 
to  the  individuals  involved. 

Yet,  the  more  you  try  to  protect  individuals  in  this  town,  the 
more  you  are  excoriated  for  not  pouring  out  the  whole  record. 

So  I  think  that  the  committee  has  to  put  the  record  out  there. 
I  think  people  can  then  judge  for  themselves.  People  can  come  to 
different  judgments.  But  we  are  going  to  have  to  put  the  record  out 
there. 

I  would  ask  Admiral  Boorda  and  Secretary  Dalton — and  this  is 
the  only  question  that  I  will  ask  you  on  this  subject,  because  I  do 
not  think  we  can  go  further  into  it  today  without  the  committee's 
determination — whether  you  have  any  objection  to  the  committee 
putting  the  entire  record  out  on  the  Stumpf  nomination,  everything 
we  have. 
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Secretary  Dalton.  Senator,  that  is  a  decision  for  you  to  make. 
It  does  not  bother  me.  I  mean,  I  reviewed  the  entire  record  in  de- 
tail. It  is  a  complex  record. 

The  whole  Tailhook  matter  as  a  whole  is  not  something  the  Navy 
is  proud  of,  because  it  certainly  put  us  in  a  bad  light.  I  think  we 
learned  a  lot  from  Tailhook,  and  we  have  come  a  long  way  since 
then. 

I  realize  this  is  a  tough  call  for  this  committee.  It  was  a  tough 
call  for  me.  I  am  comfortable  with  the  judgment  I  made.  But  the 
decision  of  what  to  release  or  what  to  put  out  would  be  a  decision 
for  this  body  to  make,  and  I  would  not  presume  to  give  that  advice. 

Senator  Nunn.  Admiral  Boorda. 

Admiral  BooRDA.  This  is  probably  the  hardest  question  I  have 
ever  been  asked  here,  and  I  am  not  sure  I  know  the  answer.  Let 
me  talk  about  it  a  little  bit. 

I  am  used  to  being  criticized.  It  goes  with  this  job.  It  goes  with 
making  hard  decisions.  On  this  case,  it  is  no  exception  for  me. 

I  think  that  we  have  to  do  what  is  right.  You  and  I  have  worked 
together  for  a  lot  of  years,  and  I  have  not  only  watched  you  do  that, 
but  I  have  learned  from  you  as  I  have  tried  to  do  it.  I  have  not  al- 
ways gotten  it  right,  but  I  have  always  tried  and  always  learned 
from  each  event. 

I  do  not  know  the  answer,  because  I  think  what  you  do  will  affect 
how  the  Senate  thinks  about  these  kinds  of  things  for  a  long  time. 
This  individual  case  will  get  decided  and  fade  away,  but  what  you 
do  will  last.  I  would  not  presume  to  tell  you  how  to  do  that. 

I  do  know  that  for  us.  Senator,  there  is  nothing  in  that  case  to 
be  proud  of,  nor  in  any  of  the  Tailhook  cases.  It  did  not  match  the 
standards  Senator  Coats  talked  about.  Of  course,  none  of  them  did. 

Some  will  argue  that  that  is  the  standard  of  the  time.  They  were 
not  high  enou^.  We  need  to  learn  the  lessons  of  Tailhook  and  all 
of  us  get  the  individual  pieces  of  it  behind  us.  I  do  not  know  how 
best  to  do  that.  I  think  we  have  to  work  together  to  figure  it  out. 

Senator  Nunn.  It  is  a  tough  call,  is  it  not? 

Secretary  Dalton.  It  is  a  very  hard  call.  I  realize  that  there  is 
not  a  person  in  this  room  who  is  not  suffering  right  now  because 
of  it.  I  would  say  that  Commander  Stumpf  is  suffering  most  of  all. 

Senator  Nunn.  I  am  sure  he  is.  I  want  the  record  made  clear 
that  I  am  not  talking  about — when  I  make  reference  to  a  lawyer — 
I  am  not  talking  about  Carl  Smith,  who  used  to  serve  on  this  com- 
mittee. 

Carl  is  serving  as  pro  bono  attorney  here,  and  he  has  not  made 
those  statements.  So  I  am  not  referring  to  him.  I  want  everybody 
to  understand  that. 

Admiral  Boorda.  Senator,  may  I  make  a  point — ^this  is  so  impor- 
tant to  us,  because  in  cases  where  there  is  emotional  involvement 
of  people,  in  cases  where  there  is  titillating  sexual  innuendo,  and 
sometimes  in  cases  of  fact,  when  things  become  adversarial,  either 
in  courts  or  after  a  court  or  before  a  court,  and  lawyers  begin  to 
talk,  all  kinds  of  things  fly  around  this  town,  around  the  United 
States,  in  the  media,  in  various  news  programs. 

It  becomes  a  matter  about  which  everyone  wants  to  talk.  Truth 
is  not  usually  what  comes  out  of  all  that. 
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What  I  would  like  to  say  is  that  the  uniformed  part  of  the  Navy 
and  the  gentleman  on  my  left,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  are  play- 
ing this  straight  up,  being  totally  honest  and  concealing  nothing, 
sir. 

Senator  NuNN.  Releasing  nothing? 

Admiral  Boorda.  That  is  correct. 

Chairman  Thurmond  [presiding].  Senator  Nunn,  I  would  like  to 
announce  that  the  committee  will  meet  in  executive  session  this 
afternoon  to  consider  Tailhook-related  matters  and  other  matters. 

Senator  Nunn.  I  think  that  is  appropriate. 

Admiral  BooRDA.  I  just  wanted  people  to  be  sure  that  they  know 
that  we  want  to  work  with  you  on  this  thing  and  are  trying  to  do 
so. 

Senator  NuNN.  It  is  sort  of  awkward  for  a  committee  to  be  placed 
in  the  position  of  people  going  around  beating  everybody  up  on  the 
committee,  saying  "We  don't  have  anything  against  him,"  putting 
out  a  misrepresentation  of  what  happened,  leaving  out  certain 
facts,  and  then  have  the  committee  on  the  other  hand  being  asked 
behind  the  scenes  by  the  same  folks:  Please  do  not  put  anything 
out  that  might  prejudice  this  situation  the  next  time  around. 

I  mean,  we  cannot  sustain  that.  There  is  no  way.  I  am  not  saying 
you,  but  that  is  what  happening  around  this  town,  and  everybody 
nere  knows  it. 

Admiral  Boorda.  Yes,  sir.  I  understand. 

Senator  Nunn.  Senator  McCain,  I  completely  respect  every  ques- 
tion you  asked,  no  problem.  I  am  not  complaining  about  that.  I  just 
find  this  to  be  a  very  awkward  situation  for  Senator  Coats,  who 
took  the  lead  in  this,  and  for  everyone  else  involved  in  it. 

I  think  the  committee  has  to  determine,  and  the  Navy  has  to  de- 
termine, are  there  standards  being  applied  here  that  are  being  ap- 
plied consistently.  That  is  the  key  question.  There  is  no  absolute 
proper  place  to  draw  the  line  here,  and  every  factual  situation  is 
somewhat  different. 

But  I  know  that  General  Rrulak  has  got  cases  right  now  that  are 
involved  in  this  sordid  situation.  We  have  had  cases,  this  commit- 
tee has  had,  where  the  committee  unanimously  turned  people  down 
of  the  kind  that  are  virtually  identical  to  the  case  at  hand. 

What  are  we  going  to  do,  go  back  and  change  those  the  Navy  has 
had  some  very  strong  actions  against  other  individuals,  other  indi- 
viduals, where  there  was  less  involved  than  this  case. 

This  is  a  tough  one.  I  mean,  the  Navy  has  the  first  obligation  to 
be  consistent  and  to  treat  people  fairly.  I  think  all  of  us,  in  the 
Navy  and  everywhere  else,  have  to  ask  ourselves  if  this  had  been 
a  group  of  enlisted  people  that  had  the  same  thing  happen,  not  an 
officer  in  the  crowd,  not  an  admiral  in  the  crowd,  not  a  hotshot 
pilot  in  the  crowd,  just  hardworking  enlisted  folks  out  there,  and 
they  had  done  exactly  the  same  thing,  what  would  have  happened? 
I  am  afraid  I  have  to  come  to  the  conclusion  that  there  would  have 
been  heads  rolling  all  over  the  place. 

I  think  standards  have  to  be  consistent  all  the  way  up  and  down 
the  line  in  the  United  States  military.  That  is  where  this  commit- 
tee has  an  oversight  responsibility.  But  the  primary  responsibility 
is  to  you  all. 

I  would  ask  you  to  take  a  look.  Are  you  consistent? 
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Secretary  Dalton,  Senator,  let  me  say  that- 


Senator  NuNN.  If  this  individual  had  been  a  chief  petty  officer 
who  has  never  been  in  an  airplane,  would  he  have  gotten  the  same 
treatment?  I  think  that  is  the  question  you  have  to  start  asking 
yourselves. 

Secretary  Dalton.  Senator,  if  I  could  just  respond?  I  will  tell  you 
that  I  made  a  100-percent  effort  to  be  fair  and  consistent  in  dealing 
with  these  matters  that  come  to  my  desk.  There  are  a  lot  that  come 
to  my  desk  that  I  have  not  sent  forward  for  your  deliberation. 

I  cannot  claim  that  I  have  called  each  one  of  them  right,  but  I 
can  tell  you  this:  I  have  looked  at  each  one  carefully  and  thor- 
oughly and  done  my  best  to  be  consistent  and  fair.  If  I  missed  any, 
it  was  certainly  not  intentional. 

Senator  NuNN,  Well,  I  do  not  mind  anyone  questioning  the  judg- 
ment of  this  committee  or  my  judgement  or  anyone  else  on  one  of 
these  factual  situations.  These  are  close  calls.  These  are  hard  calls. 
These  are  judgment,  subjective  calls. 

What  I  deeply  resent  is  the  pounding  this  committee  has  taken 
on  a  procedure.  I  think  we  have  had  a  procedure  to  which  every- 
body on  this  committee  has  subscribed.  I  do  not  know  of  anyone 
that  has  not.  Procedurally,  we  have  acted  consistently  througnout 
this  whole  thing. 

I  think,  Mr.  Secretary,  that  somebody  on  that  side  of  the  river 
has  an  obligation  to  speak  up,  at  least  on  the  procedure,  even  when 
you  disagree  with  a  particular  judgment  we  have  made. 

Secretary  Dalton.  Senator,  I  have  absolutely  no  problem 

Senator  NuNN.  See  who  is  under  attack.  The  individual's  lawyer 
here  is  acting  as  if  this  is  some  railroad  job,  no  due  process,  and 
none  of  that.  I  am  going  to  have  a  lot  more  to  say  about  that. 

The  lawyer  is  like  everyone  else.  They  can  say  whatever  they 
want  to,  but  there  is  a  certain  level  of  responsibility. 

Senator  McCain.  Senator  Nunn,  as  I  mentioned,  I  was  referring 
to  an  editorial  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  this  morning.  I  did  not 
intend  to  in  any  way  compromise  a  committee  procedure,  as  you 
know. 

I  thought  it  would  be  important,  since  we  were  taking  up  this 
issue  this  afternoon,  to  get  the  views  of  the  Secretary  and  the  CNO 
on  this  issue. 

Senator  NuNN.  I  have  no  problem  with  that. 

Senator  McCaesi.  Thank  you  very  much,  Senator. 

Senator  Coats.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  just  state  that  I 
think  it  is  important  for  the  record  that  everyone  know  that  these 
deliberations  are,  as  Senator  Nunn  has  said,  the  most  difficult  that 
we  make. 

It  makes  deciding  whether  to  build  a  new  attack  submarine  very 
easy  in  comparison,  and  how  much  money  to  put  into  the  B-2  and 
all  the  other  questions  that  we  have  to  wrestle  with  that  get  so 
much  public  attention.  Those  pale  in  comparison  to  the  difficulty 
of  making  decisions  regarding  somebody's  career. 

So  I  would  hope  that  we  could  at  least — that  people  at  least  ap- 
preciate that  these  are  decisions  that  are  not  easily  made.  They  are 
arrived  at  after  extraordinarily  thorough  discussion,  investigation, 
agonizing  deliberation,  tossing  and  turning.  No  one  takes  pleasure 
in  having  to  do  this  kind  of  thing. 
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But  we  are  trying  to  do  is,  as  Senator  Nunn  said,  establish  a 
standard  which  we  believe  is  appropriate  for  men  and  women  in 
the  armed  services  and  for  their  leadership;  establish  a  consistent 
application  of  that  standard  to  everyone,  regardless  of  their  rank 
or  war  record  or  decorations  or  lack  of  decorations;  and  make  sure 
that  everybody  is  given  due  process  and  due  consideration,  realiz- 
ing that  there  are  all  kinds  of  subjective  judgments  that  have  to 
come  into  play. 

We  try  to  do  the  best  we  can  with  the  evidence  that  we  have. 
I  know  you  are  trying  too. 

This  is  an  effort  that  we  ought  to  be  in  sync  on,  and  we  ought 
to  be  working  closely  together  on,  because  what  we  want  in  the  end 
is  fairness  to  the  individual  that  is  under  consideration  and  main- 
tenance of  a  standard  which  I  think  most  of  the  United  States  and 
most  of  the  world  views  as  admirable.  It  is  something  that  allows 
us  to  place  confidence  and  credibility  in  the  men  and  women  in  our 
armed  services.  That  is  the  ultimate  goal. 

Secretary  Dalton.  Well,  Senator,  we  do  pledge  to  work  with  you. 
I  think  we  are  trving  to  get  to  the  same  place  and  do  have  the 
same  motivation.  As  I  have  told  you  and  told  other  members  of  this 
body,  these  are  tough  calls. 

I  can  see  how  different  people  looking  at  the  same  set  of  facts 
could  come  to  a  different  conclusion  on  some  of  these  cases.  This 
was  a  tough  one  in  particular. 

Senator  McCaesi.  Senator  Coats,  I  would  like  to  say  that  I  appre- 
ciate this  panel,  this  committee,  the  very  outstancfing  work  that 
you  have  done  and  the  time — ^hundreds  of  hours  literally — that  you 
nave  devoted  to  these  issues. 

I  think  that  you  have  to  try  to  exercise  the  utmost  fairness  in, 
as  you  say,  the  issues  that  are  far  more  difficult  than  the  acquisi- 
tion of  a  certain  weapons  system. 

The  same  goes  for  Senator  Nunn.  I  do  believe  that  no  one  will 
be  more  relieved  than  you  if  we  can  get  this  entire  issue  behind 
us  at  some  point. 

Senator  Nunn.  Senator  Coats  let  everybody  on  this  committee 
know  not  what  he  recommended,  but  you  had  better  know  exactly 
where  he  is  coming  from.  Every  member  of  this  committee  had  an 
absolute  right  to  the  knowledge  of  this  case. 

Senator  McCain,  I  remember  very  well  your  dissent.  Every  mem- 
ber of  this  committee  had  that  information.  This  was  not  going  to 
slip  by  this  committee  in  the  middle  of  the  night.  Everybody  fo- 
cused on  it.  They  focused  on  it,  talked  about  it,  debated  it  at 
length,  heard  a  bipartisan  recommendation  by  staff. 

This  one  has  procedurally  been  handled  correctly.  Now  we  ought 
to  obviously  go  back  and  look  at  every  single  fact  and  review  it, 
and  I  am  sure  we  will  this  afternoon. 

We  also  have  to  decide  what  to  put  out.  Everybody  sitting  in  this 
room  that  knows  this  case  knows  that  if  it  all  becomes  public,  it 
will  be  a  different  perspective  than  is  being  pounded  on  right  now. 
That  is  unfortunate. 

I  think  it  is  unfortunate  that  we  cannot  have  some  things  behind 
closed  doors  relating  to  sensitive  matters,  this  kind  of  business,  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  and  some  degree  of  trust  without  being  beat 
over  the  head  as  if  you  have  some  kind  of  McCarthy  trial  going  on. 
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when  you  do  not  want  to  put  out  gory,  kind  of  embarrassing  details 
that  demean  the  individuals  involved  and  demean  the  process. 

That  is  a  very  unfortunate  state  we  are  in  in  this  town.  You  see 
what  happens  when  a  committee  does  that.  Look  at  the  Clarence 
Thomas  case.  Look  at  how  everybody  heaps  on  on  the  other  side 
when  the  information  gets  put  out. 

So  there  is  a  double  standard  around  here,  and  I  think  the  news 
media  has  a  little  examination  to  do  themselves. 

Senator  McCain  [presiding].  Thank  you.  Senator  Nunn.  I  should 
adjourn,  but  I  want  to  just  bring  up  one  other  noncontroversial 
issue. 

Secretary  Dalton.  That  is  why  I  stayed,  Mr.  Chairman.  [Laugh- 
ter.] 

Senator  McCain.  What  is  your  policy,  Secretary  Dalton,  in  the 
event  someone  acquires  a  commimicable  disease? 

Secretary  Dalton.  Senator,  we  would  treat  each  individual  per- 
sonally. Our  goal  is  to  treat  our  people  fairly  and  right  and  teke 
care  of  people.  To  say  we  have  a  blanket  policy,  we  do  not.  Our  goal 
is  to  treat  each  individual  on  a  case-by -case  basis. 

Senator  McCain.  Suppose  someone  is  diagnosed  with  cancer? 

Secretary  Dalton.  Yes,  sir.  We  would  look  at  the  situation,  what 
tvpe  of  cancer,  what  his  job  is,  can  he  or  she  continue  to  serve  in 
the  present  position,  and  then  make  a  decision  based  on  the  indi- 
vidual. 

Senator  McCain.  Diabetes. 

Secretary  Dalton.  The  same. 

Senator  McCain.  Then  I  guess  my  question  is:  Would  you  sup- 
port repeal  of  the  provision  in  the  last  year's  authorization  bill,  or 
this  year's  authorization  bill,  requiring  the  discharge  of  someone 
who  is  diagnosed  as  HIV  positive? 

Secretary  Dalton.  Yes,  sir.  I  do  support  the  repeal. 

Senator  McCain.  Admiral  Boorda. 

Admiral  BooRDA.  Yes.  I  also  support  the  repeal.  I  think  we 
should  deal  with  all  illnesses  on  an  individual  basis,  based  on  the 
person's  illness,  on  their  record,  on  their  length  of  service,  a  whole 
host  of  details  that  cannot  be  handled  with  just  a  blanket  state- 
ment. 

Senator  McCain.  General  Krulak. 

General  Krulak.  The  same  answer,  sir. 

Senator  Coats.  If  I  could  just  ask  a  follow-up  question  to  that. 
The  issue  of  deployability  is  raised  in  this  regard,  particularly  in 
the  downsizing  question,  OP  TEMPO  and  so  forth. 

How  significant  an  issue  is  that,  because  I  have  been  advised 
that  when  service  members  contract  these  types  of  illnesses  and 
medical  conditions,  they  are  no  longer  deployable.  Therefore,  it 
skews  the  deployment  system  and  increases  the  op  tempo  for  cer- 
tain numbers  and  so  on. 

Is  that  a  significant  issue  or  not? 

Admiral  Boorda.  We  need  people  in  the  military  by  and  large — 
and  I  chose  those  words  carefully — to  be  deployable.  But  I  think  we 
need  to  treat  illnesses  in  an  individual  way. 

You  certainly  would  treat  someone  in  their  first  or  second  year 
of  service,  who  was  still  learning  their  trade,  differently  than  you 
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might  treat  someone  right  near  the  end  of  their  service  who  be- 
came ill. 

That  is  real  easy  to  think  about  with  the  cancer  example.  That 
seems  to  be  harder  to  think  about  with  some  other  examples. 

I  think  deployability  is  very  important.  1  think  we  can  deal  with 
that  in  an  individual  way  depending  on  the  circumstances  of  the 
person. 

Senator  Coats.  So  what  you  are  saying,  if  I  understand  you  cor- 
rectly, is  that  these  cases  ought  to  be  handled  on  an  individual 
basis.  You  are  not  saying  there  should  be  a  statute  that  would  pro- 
hibit you  from  discharge  should  circumstances  warrant  that.  But 
also,  you  are  saying  there  should  not  be  a  statute  that  would  man- 
date the  discharge  because  of  a  certain  condition. 

Admiral  BOORDA.  Exactly.  We  should  be  permitted  to  deal  with 
illnesses  on  an  individual  oasis.  There  is  nothing  more  individual 
than  this. 

Senator  Coats.  OK.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  McCain.  In  other  words — then  I  will  turn  to  Senator 
Lieberman — you  should  treat  it  as  you  would  any  other  disease  or 
disability  acquired  by  a  service  member.  There  should  be  a  uniform 
policy  throughout.  Is  that  what  you  are  saying? 

Admiral  Boorda.  That  is  right. 

Senator  McCain.  Greneral  I^ulak,  did  you  want  to  answer? 

General  Krulak.  No.  That  is  exactly  how  I  feel. 

Senator  McCad^.  Thank  you. 

Senator  Lieberman  [presiding].  Thank  you.  You  do  not  have  any 
other  noncontroversial  questions? 

Senator  McCain.  I  do  have  one,  but  I  thought  I — never  mind. 

Senator  Lieberman.  If  that  is  noncontroversial,  I  will  excuse  my- 
self 

Gentlemen,  let  me  tell  you  how  much  I  appreciate  the  answer 
you  gave  to  the  last  question  that  Senator  McCain  asked.  I  think 
it  is  very  appropriate. 

General  Krulak,  in  my  first  round  of  questions,  when  I  was  talk- 
ing about  the  threat  from  terrorism,  I  believe  you  were  trying  to 
answer  my  question. 

General  Krulak.  Well,  I  must  confess  to  you  that  I  am  excited 
about  what  I  have  heard  here  today,  because  I  believe  there  is  not 
enough  people  looking  to  the  future.  What  we  are  going  to  see  is 
what  I  call  non-linear  warfare  or  non-asymmetric  warfare. 

The  bad  guy  is  going  to  attack  you  with  his  strengths  against 
your  weaknesses.  To  a  terrorist,  the  poor  man's  nuke  is  some  kind 
of  chem  or  bio  capability.  The  quicker  we  all  understand  that  and 
start  to  recognize  that  danger  and  plan  on  how  to  solve  that  kind 
of  uncertainty,  I  think  the  better  we  are  going  to  be. 

We  are  working  very  hard  at  that,  because  the  reality  is  that 
naval  forces  forward  deployed  are  probably  going  to  be  the  first 
ones  to  start  to  manage  that  uncertainty.  So  when  you  talk  about 
this  type  of  warfare,  I  think  you  need  to  keep  in  the  back  of  your 
mind  that  that  is  something  the  naval  services  are  going  to  meet 
head  on  early  on. 

So  it  is  encumbant  upon  us,  and  Mike  is  with  me,  on  the  Sea 
Dragon  experiments  for  that  very  reason. 
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Senator  Lieberman.  Well,  thanks  for  that  answer.  Just  the  very 
fact  that  you  described  this  as  an  element  of  warfare  is  absolutely 
right. 

We  can  be  prepared  from  strategic  and  conventional  warfare 
standpoints  better  than  anybody  else  in  the  world,  but  nonetheless, 
we  may  remain  vulnerable  to  this  kind  of  chaotic  terrorist  attack. 

General,  and  I  believe  the  Admiral,  maybe  the  Secretary,  also, 
mentioned  with  pride  the  rescue  in  this  past  year  of  Scott  O  Grady. 
I  cannot  resist  mentioning  with  pride  that  the  Marine  vehicle  that 
carried  those  rescuers  there  was  the  CH-53E  Super 

General  Krulak.  I  was  hoping  you  would  mention  that.  [Laugh- 
ter.] 

Senator  Lieberman.  I  cannot  resist,  also,  asking  you  to  if  there 
are  any  future  requirements  for 

[Laughter.] 

General  Krulak.  You  are  a  great  man.  [Laughter] 

General  Krulak.  Obviously,  for  the  reserves,  we  would  love  to 
continue  to  have  the  53  Echo.  I  mentioned  specifically — you  were 
not  here,  I  do  not  believe,  for  my  opening  statement. 

But  out  of  the  27,000  Marines  that  are  currently  deployed 
around  the  world  today,  in  excess  of  3,000  of  them  are  reserves. 
They  are  doing  great  things  with  equipment. 

So,  yes,  sir,  I  believe  there  is  a  requirement. 

Senator  Lieberman.  Thank  you. 

Let  me  ask  a  final  question,  going  back  to  the  discussion  we  had 
here  about  China  and  Taiwan.  A  group  of  us  yesterday  met  for 
lunch  with  Minister  Loo,  who  has  been  described  as  the  Tony  Lake 
of  China  to  us.  Interesting,  somebody  was  brought  in  to  see  me 
about  2  weeks  ago  as  described  as  the  Tony  Lake  of  Poland. 
[Laughter] 

Senator  Lieberman.  That  is  a  whole  new  category  here. 

Secretary  Dalton.  Tony  Lake  is 

Senator  Lieberman.  But  one  of  the  things,  as  we  try  to  under- 
stand the  Peoples'  Republic  of  China,  with  a  billion,  200  million 
people,  it  is  obviously  going  to  be  a  major  super  state,  super  power, 
in  the  next  century. 

One  of  the  things  we  hear  is  that  the  military  has  a  kind  of  inde- 
pendent authority  in  the  Peoples'  Republic  of  China  that  is  not  true 
here. 

There  are  times  they  overlap.  There  are  times  that  the  military 
is  a  separate  face  of  power.  Some  of  what  has  happened  in  the  Tai- 
wan Straits  today  would  be  a  reflection  of  that. 

So  my  question  is  this:  As  we  try  to  engage  on  many  levels  to 
broaden  and  deepen  the  communication  with  the  Peoples'  Republic 
of  China,  is  there  an  effort  to  create  communication  uniform-to-uni- 
form? 

It  seems  to  me  that  that  may  be  a  very  important  element  of  the 
bilateral  dialog.  I  wonder  whether  that  has  happened  or  whether 
there  are  plans  for  that  to  go  on? 

Secretary  Dalton.  It  has  happened.  Senator,  as  recently  as  in 
the  last  6  weeks.  We  have  had  the  U.S.S.  Fort  McHenry  in  Shang- 
hai for  a  port  visit,  had  an  excellent  visit. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  have  a  Navy/Marine  Corps  News  Program 
that  we  put  out  to  our  people  around  the  world  showing  what  is 
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going  on  in  the  Navy/Marine  Corps  and  other  parts  from  where 
they  are  serving. 

One  of  the  highHghts  was  showing  how  that  ship's  port  visit 
went  in  Shanghai  and  how  the  relationship  that  they  had  with  the 
servicemen  in  the  navy  of  China  and  how  they  were  received  by 
those  people. 

Clearly,  one  of  the  great  things  that  the  naval  service  brings  to 
our  Nation  is  our  diplomatic  effort,  our  diplomatic  missions  where 
we  can  go  and  visit  and  share  iaeas  and  so  forth.  We  did  that 
there. 

We  would  hope  that  we  would  be  able  to  continue  that  sort  of 
thing.  It  has  been  helpful  around  the  world  throughout  our  Na- 
tion's history,  and  I  think  that  is  one  of  the  great  tnings  that  we 
do  bring  to  tne  diplomatic  equation. 

Senator  Lieberman,  I  agree  totally.  In  this  case  particularly. 
Both  because  of  the  size  and  importance  of  China  ana  the  impor- 
tance of  the  military  independently  within  the  country,  I  think  it 
will  be  important. 

I  am  curious.  General  Krulak  or  Admiral  Boorda,  have  you  had 
occasion  to  meet  with  your  comparable  in  the  POA? 

Admiral  Boorda.  I  have  not  met  with  the  current  commander  of 
the  Chinese  Navy.  I  would  like  to  do  that.  I  have  been  to  Beijing — 
it  has  been  several  years  ago  now — and  met  with  the  then  chief  of 
the  navy,  who  is  the  current  chief  of  the  armed  forces. 

Senator  Lieberman.  General,  have  you  had 

General  Krulak.  No,  sir,  I  have  not.  I  think  your  comments  are 
right  on  the  mark,  though.  You  do  have  two  powerful  organiza- 
tions, both  governmental  and  the  armies.  The  importance  of  senior 
officer  relationships  is  critical.  I  would  hope  to  go  to  China  myself. 

Senator  Lieberman.  I  hope  you  can  do  that.  I  thank  you.  Looking 
around  the  room,  I  am  the  only  one  left.  I  am  tempted  to  move  for 
authorization  of  a  fourth  Seawolf.  [Laughter] 

Senator  Lieberman.  But  instead,  on  behalf  of  the  committee,  I 
want  to  thank  you,  Mr.  Secretary,  General  and  Admiral,  for  your 
superb  testimony.  We  look  forward  to  working  with  you  througnout 
this  session. 

The  hearing  is  adjourned. 

[Questions  for  the  record  with  answers  supplied  follow:] 

Questions  Submitted  by  Senator  Strom  Thurmond 
advanced  submarine  technology 

Senator  THURMOND.  Secretary  Dalton,  last  year  Congress  authorized  and  appro- 
priated an  additional  $110  million  above  the  budget  request,  about  $37  million  for 
the  Navy  and  $73  million  for  DARPA,  for  advanced  submarine  technology  programs. 
What  is  the  obligation  status  of  those  fiinds  and  how  are  they  being  spent? 

Secretary  Dalton.  An  additional  $36.9  million  was  authorized  and  appropriated 
to  Navy  for  advanced  submarine  technology  programs.  Of  this  amount,  $10  million 
has  been  made  available  to  PE  0602 12  IN  and  $10  million  has  been  made  available 
to  PE  0603561N.  None  of  these  funds  have  been  obligated  as  of  12  March  1996.  The 
remaining  amount,  $16.9  million,  has  been  put  on  hold  by  the  OSD  Comptroller. 

I  cannot  speak  to  the  status  of  the  DARPA  appropriations. 

Senator  THURMOND.  General  Krulak,  you  have  written  and  spoken  about  the  need 
to  prepare  Marines  for  challenges  that  may  occur  "the  day  alter  tomorrow."  What 
has  the  Marine  Corps  done  to  confront  such  challenges? 

General  Krulak.  In  October,  1995,  we  established  the  Commandants  Warfighting 
Laboratory  (CWL)  at  our  Combat  Development  Command  at  Quantico,  Virginia.  I 
charged  the  CWL  with  implementing  our  Sea  Dragon"  experimental  process  Dy  act- 
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ing  as  the  cradle  and  test  bed  for  the  development  of  enhanced  operational  concepts, 
tactics,  techniques,  procedures  and  doctrine  which  will  be  progressively  introduced 
into  our  Fleet  Marine  Forces  in  concert  with  new  technologies. 

Sea  Dragon  is  the  Marine  Corps'  overarching  concept  for  an  on-going  process  of 
experimentation.  It  is  a  process  of  building  on  our  existing  strengths,  leveraging 
technology,  and  experimenting  writh  new  operational  concepts  while  acknowledging 
the  tremendous  changes  already  evident  in  the  battlefield  environment. 

Our  primary  goal  in  implementing  Sea  Dragon  is  to  ensure  that  our  Naval  Expe- 
ditionary Forces  that  are  so  relevant  today  remain  so  as  we  face  the  problems  and 
challenges  of  the  2l8t  Century.  To  that  end,  the  CWL  has  developed  a  5  year  experi- 
mentation plan  for  looking  at  changes  in  warfare.  The  5  year  plan  consists  of  a  se- 
ries of  limited  objective  experiments  (LOES)  conducted  in  three  phases,  each  phase 
culminating  in  an  Advanced  Warfighting  Experiment  (AWE).  The  first  phase,  titled 
"Hunter  Warrior",  is  currently  underway  and  will  culminate  in  AWE-97  next  Feb- 
ruary at  our  Southern  California  training  areas.  (Detailed  planning  for  follow-on 
phases  ("Urban  Warrior"  and  "Capable  Warrior"  is  currently  underway). 

As  new  operational  concepts  and  technological  innovations  are  uncovered  in  our 
experimentation  process,  they  will  be  further  explored  and  developed  through  our 
formal  combat  development  process  at  Quantico.  We  also  expect  to  discover  "spin- 
ofT  capabilities  that  will  be  immediately  useful  to  our  operating  forces.  These  capa- 
bilities WHI  be  quickly  implemented  as  a  result  of  the  close  working  relationship 
the  CWL  has  established  with  our  East  and  West  Co£i8t  operating  forces. 

The  CWL  continues  our  established  record  for  institutional  innovation.  I  envision 
it  as  the  critical  eng^e  for  taking  the  Marine  Corps  forward  into  the  21st  Century. 

Senator  THURMOND.  General  Krulak,  last  year  your  predecessor.  General  Mundy, 
offered  testimony  on  the  disparity  in  procurement  funding  for  the  Marine  Corps  in 
the  fiscal  year  1996  budget  compared  with  historical  norms.  What  is  your  opinion 
on  Marine  Corps  procurement  funding  in  this  year's  budget,  and,  given  the  need  to 
concurrently  procure  the  AAAV,  the  V-22  and  additional  amphibious  ships  during 
the  next  10  years  in  order  to  provide  the  weapons  systems  needed  to  execute  the 
Department  of  the  Navy's  strategic  concept  of  operational  maneuver  from  the  sea, 
do  you  see  a  procurement  "train  wreck"  coming  and  what  do  you  think  would  be 
the  best  approach  to  the  question  of  building  a  balanced  program  for  the  Depart- 
ment? 

General  Krulak.  As  was  the  case  last  year,  this  year's  Marine  Corps  Procurement 
funding  is  dramatically  less  than  our  historic  average  of  approximately  $1.2  billion. 
Sustaining  today's  steadily  increasing  demands  for  ready  forces  with  equally  stead- 
ily decreasing  defense  resources  has  forced  diflicult  choices.  While  we  have  been 
able  to  preserve  current  capabilities,  this  has  been  at  the  expense  of  investment  ac- 
counts. 

The  V-22,  AAAV  and  amphibious  ships  are  the  cornerstones  of  the  Marine  Corps 
concept  for  the  projection  of  naval  power,  "Operational  Maneuver  From  the  Sea", 

groviding  the  maneuverability  and  flexibility  to  meet  our  warfighting  requirements, 
oth  the  V-22  and  AAAV  are  replacing  a  system  that  has  reached  the  end  of  its 
service  life.  The  V-22,  AAAV  and  amphibious  ships  are  my  three  highest  priorities 
to  modernize  the  Corps  so  as  to  meet  the  challenges  of  tomorrow's  uncertain  world. 
These  systems,  and  the  other  critical  systems  that  we  are  developing  to  replace  our 
aging  equipment  are  currently  funded  beyond  the  year  2000.  I  firmly  believe  that 
they  will  continue  to  successfully  compete  for  the  scarce  resources  needed  to  ensure 
that  the  Marine  Corps  remains  a  formidable  and  modem  force  in  readiness. 

C*I  ARCHTTECrmRE 

Senator  THURMOND.  Admiral  Boorda  and  General  Krulak,  the  movement  of  our 
forces  and  those  from  NATO  and  other  countries  into  Bosnia  for  peacekeeping  has 
imposed  heavy  joint  and  combined  C*!  requirements.  What  lessons  has  the  Navy 
learned  from  establishing  its  joint  C*I  network  to  support  Bosnia  and  other  contin- 
gency operations?  Please  discuss  strong  points,  areas  that  could  be  improved,  and 
what  would  be  the  nature  of  needed  improvements?  For  example  we  would  be  inter- 
ested in  results  of  our  initiative  to  start  the  Challenge  Athena  program  last  year 
and  what  follow-thru  is  included  in  this  year's  budget. 

Admiral  BoORDA.  The  key  lesson  to  learn  from  Bosnia  is  that  the  operative  phrase 
is  "joint."  We  are  an  integral  player  in,  and  supporter  of,  joint  interoperability.  All 
our  initiatives  relate  to  ensuring  all  the  players  are  getting  the  same  information. 
Navy's  relentless  pursuit  of  bigger  and  better  communications  pipes,  the  autobahn 
of  the  battlefield  information  highway,  results  in  a  synergistic  enect.  Afloat  and  mo- 
bile   naval    assets    are    no    longer    disadvantaged    users    of    information.    The 
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afloat.commander  is  tapped  into  the  same  wellspring  of  information  as  his  brethren 
ashore. 

Naval  C'*!  systems  provide  a  worldwide,  seamless  integration  of  communications. 
This  is  done  by  the  integration  of  a  common  tactical  picture,  interconnected  with 
all  nodes  in  the  arena,  synthesized  into  a  sensor-to-shooter  architecture  that  puts 
ordnance  on  target.  This  entire-concept  is  buttressed  by  an  information  warfare  plan 
that  enables  domination  of  both  the  physical  and  virtual  battlefield. 

With  the  support  of  Congress,  Cnallenge  Athena  is  a  reality.  The  first  trans- 
ponder leases  are  now  in  place.  By  year's  end,  there  will  be  a  fuU-up  round  of  tran- 
sponders covering  every  theater  and  systems  will  be  in  place  on  nine  platforms. 
^favy  has  obtained  some  important  lessons  learned  from  our  experiences  with  Chal- 
lenge Athena  The  primary  lesson  is  that  bandwidth  is  paramount.  The  trial  dem- 
onstration of  Challenge  Athena  on  U.S.S.  GEORGE  WASHINGTON  not  only  proved  the 
concept,  but  provided  invaluable  hands-on  experience  in  utilizing  massive  commer- 
cial augmentation  of  Naval  C^I. 

Because  Navy  retained  the  Challenge  Athena  terminal  and  associated  equipment 
on  board  U.S.S.  Georve  Washington,  the  supporting  commercial  architecture  was 

auickly  reactivated.  The  supportmg  commercitQ  architecture  consists  of  leased  high 
ata  rate  terrestrial  connectivity,  leased  commercial  gateway  earth  stations,  and 
commercial  satellite  transponders.  Navy  was  able  to  tiuickly  reactivate  the  system 
and  provide  high  data  rate  service  to  U.S.S.  George  Washington  6  months  prior  to 
and  during  her  operational  deployment  (January-July  1996).  Without  this  prior  in- 
stallation of  equipment,  the  reactivation  of  a  surge  communications  capability  would 
not  have  been  feasible. 

Development  and  implementation  of  a  robust  architecture  for  both  Challenge 
Athena  and  Global  Broadcast  System  are  two  of  the  top  C^I  priorities  for  Navy  as 
we  surge  into  the  2l8t  Century.  The  insight  Congress  has  shown  in  funding  these 
systems  during  the  fiscal  year  1996  budget  deliberations  has  enabled  Navy  to  be  a 
fuU  player  in  the  joint  arena  as  information  flow  to  our  mobile  forces  is  no  longer 
constrained  by  small  communications  pipes. 

Senator  Thurmond.  Admiral  Boorda  and  General  Krulak,  the  movement  of  our 
forces  and  those  from  NATO  and  other  countries  into  Bosnia  for  peacekeeping  has 
imposed  heavy  joint  and  combined  C*!  requirements.  What  lessons  has  tne  Navy 
learned  from  establishing  its  joint  C'*!  network  to  support  Bosnia  and  other  contin- 
gency operations?  Please  discuss  strong  points,  areas  that  could  be  improved,  and 
what  would  be  the  nature  of  needed  improvements?  For  example  we  would  be  inter- 
ested in  results  of  our  initiative  to  start  the  Challenge  Athena  program  last  year 
and  what  follow-thru  is  included  in  this  year's  budget. 

Greneral  Krulak.  Marine  Corps  presence  in  the  forces  supporting  Bosnia  Peace- 
keeping has  consisted  of  Marine  Expeditionary  units  offshore  and  fighter/attack  and 
electronic  warfare  aircraft  stationed  at  Aviano  and  aboard  Navy  aircraft  carriers. 
Both  are  fully  integrated  into  the  theater  C^I  architecture. 

The  MEU  and  it  s  partner,  the  Amphibious  Ready  Group,  gain  access  into  this  C4I 
system  via  Navy  satellite  circuits.  These  circuits  were  not  created  for  this  operation, 
but  have  long  existed  to  support  Navy/Marine  expeditionary  operations  around  the 
world.  They  represent  part  of  the  investment  you  and  the  nation  have  made  in  mo- 
bile, flexible,  responsive  ready  forces  in  this  uncertain  world.  The  strong  point  of 
these  circuits  is  tnat  they  are  part  of  a  robust  and  highly  reliable  Naval  communica- 
tions system.  The  weak  points  are:  bandwidth  "pipes  are  not  as  large  as  those 
available  to  many  headquarters  ashore  and  the  lack  of  a  consistent  ground  situa- 
tional display  to  complement  the  air  display. 

The  Navy  continues  to  rapidly  push  to  expand  the  command  and  control  capabili- 
ties of  its'  amphibious  forces.  All  amphibious  flagships  have  SHF  SATCOM  capabili- 
ties programmed  to  receive  the  commercial  SATCOM  Challenge  Athena  upgrade  in 
the  nature. 

Challenge  Athena  provides  the  necessary  bandwidth  required  to  support: 

Near  real  time  primary  imagery 

Precision  targeting,  mission  planning,  and  BDA 

National  intelligence  data  base  connectivity 

Multiple-line  telephone  connectivity 

Video-teleconferencing,  video-teletraining,  video-telemedicine 

Public  Affairs  information 

Shipboard  logistics 

Numerous  otner  high-volume  data  systems 
These  represent  significant  improvements  and  desirable  enhancements. 
Senator  THURMOND.  Admiral  Boorda,  the  need  for  DOD  to  spend  $2.8  billion  in 
fiscal  year  1996  for  contingency  operations,  particularly  Bosnia,  and  to  incorporate 
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about  $1.1  billion  into  the  flscal  year  1997  budget  submission  for  similar  operations 
obviously  forced  you  to  make  some  tradeoffs  in  Uie  DoN  budget.  What  were  the  mar- 
ginal changes  that  you  were  forced  to  make  to  meet  the  ninding  reqruirements  of 
ongoing  operations?  What  programs  was  it  necessary  to  cancel  or  delay?  Would 
these  be  your  first  priority  programs  for  additional  funding  if  more  became  avail- 
able? 

Admiral  BOORDA.  The  proposed  fiscal  year  1996  and  fiscal  year  1997  reprogram- 
ming  and  supplemental  requests  necessary  to  cover  the  costs  for  Bosnia  and  other 
operations  are  generated  from  revised  economic  assumptions;  lower  estimates  of  in- 
flation by  the  Oflice  of  Management  and  Budget.  There  should  be  no  canceled  or 
delayed  programs,  unless  these  economic  assumptions  prove  inaccurate.  If  addi- 
tional funds  become  available  from  the  Congress,  they  should  only  be  applied  back 
to  reprogrammed  areas  if  these  estimates  of  inflation  prove  overly  optimistic.  Other- 
wise, additional  funds  should  be  applied  to  speed  recapitalization  of  our  Navy. 

STRATEGIC  SEALIFT 

Senator  Thurmond.  Secretary  Dalton,  last  year  Congress  imposed  limitations  on 
the  expenditure  of  monies  from  the  National  Defense  Sealift  Fund  until  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  had  established  and  funded  a  National  Defense  Features  program. 
What  steps  have  been  taken  to  establish  such  a  program?  I  will  appreciate  a  special 
effort  on  your  part  to  keep  us  informed  on  future  progress  as  it  occurs. 

Secretary  Dalton.  On  5  March  1996,  Navy,  the  Maritime  Administration,  and  the 
Society  of  Naval  Architects  and  Marine  Engineers  sponsored  a  Commercial  Ships 
for  Military  Use  conference.  It  confirmed  industry  interest  in  a  National  Defense 
Features  program.  Since  then,  the  Military  Sealifl  Command  has  been  assigned  re- 
sponsibility for  execution  of  the  National  Defense  Features  Program.  The  next  step 
in  this  process  will  be  submission  of  a  pre-solicitation  announcement  in  the  Com- 
merce Business  Daily  in  April  and  the  release  of  a  Broad  Agency  Announcement  re- 
questing concept  papers  in  May.  The  concept  papers  will  be  evaluated  by  Navy,  the 
U.S.  Transportation  Command  and  the  Maritime  Administration.  Those  organiza- 
tions make  up  the  Government's  Integrated  Process  Team  for  the  program.  Assum- 
ing viable  concept  papers  are  received,  we  intend  to  release  a  formal  request  for  pro- 
posals in  the  summer  that  could  lead  to  award  of  a  contract  in  fiscal  year  1997. 

Continued  industry  interest  and  the  commercial  viability  of  proposals  are  key  to 
the  success  of  a  National  Defense  Features  Program.  Every  effort  will  be  made  to 
achieve  a  program  that  supports  our  maritime  industry  and  meets  military  require- 
ments. 

MPF  ENHANCEMENT 

Senator  THURMOND.  Secretary  Dalton,  for  the  past  2  years  the  Defense  Authoriza- 
tion Conference  Reports  have  included  language  enjoining  the  Department  to  move 
expeditiously  to  enhance  its  afloat  prepositioning  capability  by  adding  additional 
ships  to  its  MPS  squadrons.  What  steps  have  been  taken  to  do  this  and  when  will 
concrete  results  in  tne  form  of  at  least  one  ship  be  in  hand? 

Secretary  Dalton.  The  Maritime  Prepositioning  Force  (Enhanced)  ship  procure- 
ment is  a  three  phase  acquisition.  Phase  I  is  development  of  conversion  engineering 
designs  by  commercial  industry;  Phase  II  is  the  actual  conversion;  Phase  III  is  a 
5  year  Operation  and  Maintenance  period.  Phase  II/III  will  be  awarded  to  one  team 
who  will  perform  the  conversion  ana  then  operate  the  ship  for  5  years  after  delivery. 
A  Request  for  Proposal  (RFP)  for  conversion  of  one  ship  with  the  potential  for  a  sec- 
ond option  ship  was  released  in  Nov.  1995.  Response  from  the  commercial  industry 
was  good,  and  Phase  I  ship  design  contract  awards  wUl  be  made  in  April  1996. 
Phase  II/III  proposals  are  due  in  early  September  1996,  and  conversion  authoriza- 
tion is  currently  planned  for  fall  1996.  Based  on  this  schedule,  and  an  allowable 
maximum  conversion  time  of  24  months,  the  MPF(E)  ship  is  planned  for  delivery 
in  late  1998. 

Senator  THURMOND.  For  the  past  2  years  the  defense  authorization  act  conference 
reports  have  included  language  enjoining  the  Department  to  move  expeditiously  to 
ennance  its  afloat  prepositioning  capability  by  adding  additional  ships  to  its  MRS 
squadrons.  What  steps  have  been  taken  to  do  this  and  when  will  concrete  results 
in  the  form  of  at  least  one  ship  be  in  hand?  General  Krulak,  how  important  are 
these  additional  ships?  How  many  do  you  need?  How  soon  do  you  need  them? 

General  Krulak.  These  ships  are  very  important  to  the  Marine  Corps  and  the 
Nation.  They  will  allow  us  to  enhance  each  of  our  three  present  MPF  contingents 
by  adding  a  ship  to  carry  an  expeditionary  airfield,  Seabee  construction  equipment 
and  a  field  hospital.  Once  these  ships  are  oflloaded  in  support  of  Navy/Manne  oper- 
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ations,  they  will  be  routinely  released,  as  they  were  during  Desert  Storm  to  perform 
maritime  sealift  missions  as  required. 

TTie  Maritime  Prepositioning  Force  Enhancement — MPF(E)  requirement  is  three 
additional  ships,  one  for  each  of  our  three  MPSRONS.  The  fiscal  year  1995  Appro- 
t^ations  Act  provided  $110  million  to  acquire  and  convert  the  first  MPF(E)  snip. 
The  acquisition  effort  for  the  first  ship  is  underway.  The  first  MPF(E)  ship,  MV  1st 
Lt.  Harnr  L.  Martin  reached  Milestone  "0"  in  August  1995.  Desi^  development 
awards  follow  in  April  1996,  and  the  contract  award  is  anticipated  m  August  1996. 
The  first  MPF(E)  snip  delivery  is  projected  for  fiscal  vear  1998. 

Acquisition  of  the  remaining  two  ships  is  dependent  upon  Congressional  appro- 
priations. The  current  RFP  provides  an  opportunity  for  industry  to  offer  a  second 
ship.  This  opportunity  takes  advantage  of  the  current  bidding  process  and  elimi- 
nates repetitive  bidding  and  proposal  costs.  The  requirement  for  MPF(E)  has  been 
vaUdatea  by  the  Joint  Requirements  Oversi^t  Council  and  the  Chairman's  Pro- 
gram Assessment. 

STRATEGIC  SEALIFT 

Senator  THURMOND.  Secretary  Dalton,  the  Navy's  program  to  build  or  convert 
large  medium  speed  roll/roll-on"  ships  is  well  behind  schedule.  We  are  informed  that 
the  delays  have  finally  begun  to  impact  on  scheduled  rotation  of  Army  pre-posi- 
tioned  equipment.  Please  summarize  why  these  delays  occurred,  what  has  or  could 
be  done  about  them,  and  what  cost  growth,  if  any,  will  occur  that  may  require  addi- 
tional funding? 

Secretaiy  Dalton.  Regarding  the  conversion  ships,  contract  deliveries  have  been 
extended  15-22  months  oeyond  the  original  18  month  delivery  schedule.  The  gov- 
ernment was  responsible  for  an  initial  schedule  delay  of  approximately  7  months 
due  to  revised  fire  fighting  system  requirements  and  late  availability  of  government 
furnished  claas  standard  equipment  detaU  design  information.  The  8-15  month  con- 
tractor responsible  delays  resulted  from  underestimating  the  complexity  and  dif- 
ficulty of  the  design  and  production  effort,  inefficient  production,  and  a  slow  start 
up  at  both  Newport  News  and  NASSCO. 

Both  the  Navy  and  contractors  have  focused  increased  management  attention  on 
the  identified  problem  areas,  and  progress  has  been  made  resolving  them.  T-AKR 
295,  USNS  SHUGHART,  is  projected  to  deliver  30  April  1996  as  currently  sched- 
uled. 

Cost  growth  for  the  5-ship  conversion  effort  is  estimated  at  $132.5M  which  we  are 
addressmg  in  POM 98. 

As  for  the  new  construction  program,  at  Avondale  Industries  Inc.  the  government 
was  responsible  for  a  schedule  delay  of  approximately  4  months  on  the  first  four 
ships  due  to  revised  fire  fitting  system  requirements  and  late  availability  of  gov- 
ernment furnished  class  standard  equipment  detail  design  information.  Delivery 
dates  have  not  changed  for  the  last  two  option  ships. 

The  original  NASSCO  ship  delivery  schedules  were  impacted  by  a  4.5  month  stop 
work  order  because  of  the  protest  lodged  with  GAO  by  unsuccessful  bidders  follow- 
ing new  construction  authorization.  Subsequently,  NASSCO  experienced  severe  re- 
source problems  and  production  inefficiencies  across  all  existing  Navy  contracts.  In 
early  1996,  schedules  were  adjusted  following  extensive  discussions  oetween  Navy 
and  NASSCO.  Adjustment  of  baselines  for  Sealift  Conversion  and  Sealift  New  Con- 
struction contracts  established  more  realistic  production  schedules  and  allowed  for 
maximum  efficient  use  of  available  production  labor.  Shared  resources  should  no 
longer  be  a  problem.  The  first  four  snips'  delivery  schedules  were  extended  by  ap- 
proximately 6  months  each  as  a  result  of  base  adjustments. 

MULTI-YEAR  AUTHORIZATIONS 

Senator  THURMOND.  Secretary  Dalton  at  his  recent  posture  hearing  Secretary 
Perry  spoke  of  the  economic  benefit  in  terms  of  reduced  costs  of  multiyear  procure- 
ment and  stability  in  DOD's  procurement  plans.  Last  year  this  committee  sought 
such  benefits  by  authorizing  six  Arleigh  Burke  class  destroyers  without  tying  them 
to  a  specific  fiscal  year. 

Would  you  say  that  this  was  a  helpful  step?  What  would  be  your  estimate  of  the 
economic  benefits  that  could  be  derived  from  such  an  authorization? 

Secretary  Dalton.  Yes;  authorizing  a  total  of  six  ships  for  fiscal  year  1996-1997 
helped  the  Navy  take  advantage  of  economic  benefits  over  the  2  year  procurement. 

Future  multiple  year  procurements  would  jdeld  additional  economic  benefits.  At 
the  request  of  the  House  Appropriations  Committee,  a  report  is  being  prepared  for 
the  Congress  on  alternatives  for  multiple  year  procurement  for  the  DDGr-51  Pro- 
gram. This  report,  entitled  the  Acquisition  Strategy  Alternative  DDG-51  Study,  is 
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expected  to  be  signed  by  the  Under  Secretary  of  Defense  (Acquisition  &  Technology) 
in  May  1996.  This  report  will  focus  on  the  fiscal  year  1998-2001  DDG-51  Program 
procurement,  and  will  specificallv  address  the  economic  benefits  of  multiple  year 
procurement  strategies.  We  would  like  to  recommend  deferring  answering  this  ques- 
tion until  this  report  can  be  finalized  and  forwarded  to  the  Congress. 

MOUNTAIN  TOP/CEC 

Senator  Thurmond.  The  Navy,  in  conjunction  with  the  other  services,  recently 
completed  a  test  event  called  "Mountain  Top"  in  Hawaii.  We  have  been  informed 
that  the  performance  of  a  system  called  Cooperative  Engagement  Capability  (CEC) 
was  an  essential  element  of  the  test  program.  Last  year  Congress  added  about  $80 
million  to  accelerate  CEC  development.  We  are  also  aware  from  Secretary  Perry's 
testimony  last  week  that  he  considers  CEC  an  important  DOD  priority. 

Please  share  with  us  the  objectives  and  results  of  Mountain  Top  and  how  CEC 
played  a  part.  It  would  be  helprul  if  you  would  distinguish  between  the  performance 
of  systems  that  are  operational  or  near  operational  and  those  that  require  additional 
development,  such  as,  I  believe,  an  airborne  CEC  capabilitv.  Also  tell  us  how  the 
additional  funds  we  added  last  year  were  applied,  Emd  whether  proposed  fiscal  year 
1997  fiinding  would  impose  substantial  resource  constraints  on  CEC's  development 
timeline. 

Admiral  BOORDA.  The  "Mountain  Top"  Cruise  Missile  Defense  Advanced  Concept 
Technology  Demonstration  (ACTD),  which  concluded  in  February,  was  designed  to 
demonstrate  the  concept  of  directing  surface-to-air  missiles  to  intercept  cruise  mis- 
sile targets,  beyond  the  firing  units  radar  horizon,  by  means  of  airborne  detection, 
tracking,  and  terminal  illununation.  CEC,  which  provides  for  a  real  time  exchange 
of  fire  control  quality  data  between  participating  units  played  a  significant  roll  in 
the  successful  completion  of  the  Mountain  Top  exercise. 

Phase  I  featured  a  suite  of  sensors  and  CEC  equipment  positioned  atop  a  moun- 
tain at  the  Pacific  Missile  Range  Facility,  Bariting  Sands,  Kauai,  Hawaii.  Known 
simply  as  "Mountain  Top",  the  ACTD  was  designed  to  demonstrate  that  surface-to- 
air  missiles  could  be  launched  from  a  ship  and  directed  by  an  airborne  platform  to 
engage  low-flying  cruise  missile  target  well  beyond  the  ships  radar  horizon.  The 
mountain  top  site  served  as  a  surrogate  airborne  platform  using  an  ARPA/ONR  de- 
velopmental radar  which  may  eventually  be  usea  for  carrier-based  airborne  early 
warning,  a  fire  control  radar,  and  CEC.  U.S.S.  Lake  Erie  (CG-70),  equipped  with 
CEC  for  this  ACTD,  fired  four  STANDARD  missiles  and  achieved  four  target  kills. 
All  intercepts  were  well  beyond  the  ship's  radar  horizon,  at  a  range  about  three 
times  fiirther  than  that  typically  achievable  using  only  organic  sensors.  Tracking 
and  terminal  illumination  data  from  the  mountain  top  sensors  were  provided  to  the 
cruiser  through  CEC. 

While  the  engagements  conducted  were  over  water,  the  critical  implications  of  the 
Mountain  Top  ACTD  to  the  Navy's  ability  to  provide  over  land  air  defense  in  the 
littoral  cannot  be  overstated.  The  ability  to  use  an  airborne  radar  and  CEC  to  pro- 
vide precision  data  for  guidance  of  surface-to-air  missiles,  launched  from  ships,  to 
achieve  an  intercept  while  the  target  is  still  beyond  the  firing  ship's  horizon  will 
allow  the  Navy  to  project  power  inland  in  defense  of  debarkation  ports,  airfields, 
and  forces  ashore  against  terrain  masked  over  land  cruise  missiles.  We  intend  to 
continue  these  efforts  over  the  next  couple  of  years  through  a  series  of  system  dem- 
onstrations involving  advanced  sensors  in  actual  aircraft. 

In  a  second,  enhanced  portion  of  the  Mountain  Top  exercises  separate  from  the 
actual  ACTD,  two  more  CEC-equipped  Aegis  cruisers  [U.S.S.  Amio  (CG-68),  and 
U.S.S.  Cape  St.  George  (CG-71)J,  and  the  CEC-equipped  P-3  the  Navy  is  using  as 
a  test  bed  for  fiiture  CEC  intejgration  into  the  E— 2C,  were  included  in  a  series  of 
complex  warfighting  scenarios.  These  scenarios  were  designed  to  test  advanced  CEC 
tactics,  and  provide  a  data  collection  opportunity  for  joint  forces  (AWACS,  PA- 
TRIOT, HAWK)  in  conjunction  with  ongoing,  joint,  CEC  integration  studies.  In  one 
typical  scenario,  standoff  jammers  were  used  to  preclude  detection  of  the  incoming 
missiles  by  the  two  targeted  AEGIS  cruisers.  The  third  cruiser,  operating  outside 
the  jammed  area,  detected  and  tracked  the  threats,  and  throurfi  CEC  provided  the 
temporarily  "blinded"  cruisers  with  fire  control  quality  AEGIS/SPY  tracK  data.  This 
enabled  them  to  successfully  fire  missiles  and  intercept  the  target  drones  without 
ever  using  their  own  sensors  to  detect  or  track. 

U  desired,  the  Navy  staff  has  available  a  detailed  30  minute  brief  on  the  Moun- 
tain Top  exercises  which  can  be  provided  as  desired. 

The  CEC  systems  used  during  the  Mountain  Top  demonstration  are  the  same 
shipboard  systems  that  will  be  declared  operationally  ready  for  Fleet  use  by  1  Octo- 
ber of  this  year.  The  performance  of  these  systems  is  identical  to  that  provided  for 
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by  the  smaller,  lighter  and  less  expensive  "Common  Equipment  Set  (CES)"  which 
we  will  field  in  1999.  Although  we  do  have  a  version  of  tne  existing  CEC  system 
flying  in  a  P-3  aircraft,  the  airborne  version  of  the  CES  will  be  small  enough  to 
be  installed  in  the  Navy's  EJ— 2C  Air  Early  Warning  aircraft.  Development  of  the  air- 
borne version,  and  integration  with  the  EI-2C  aircraft  Mission  Computer  Upgrade, 
will  be  complete  in  2000. 

The  additional  fiscal  year  1996  funds  provided  by  Congp^ss  to  the  CEC  program 
will  be  applied  as  follows: 

In  millions  of  dollars 

NRL  P-3  Aircraft  for  CEC  Development  +26.5 

Fleet  P-3  for  CEC  Testing  +11.5 

Facilitation  of  E-2C/CEC  Airborne  Tests  +5.5 

AWACS/CEC  Integration  +11.0 

PATRIOT/CEC  Integration  +5.0 

HA WKyTPS-59/CEC  Integration  +3.0 

AN/UYQ-70/E-2C/CEC  Integration  +16.0 

National  Sensors/CEC  Integration  +4.0 

FACT  High  Definition  Video  Displays  +4.5 


Change  from  President's  Budget — Total  +87.0 

The  proposed  fiscal  year  1997  funding  is  adequate  to  continue  Navy's  baseline 
CEC  development.  However,  additional  investment  would  allow  us  to  accelerate 
CEC  integration  in  joint  systems  (AWACS/Patriot/THAAD/Hawk). 

The  Air  Force  has  developed  a  plan  which  leads  to  an  airborne  operational  test 
of  CEC  as  soon  as  the  airborne  unit  is  ready,  probably  during  the  fiscal  year  1999- 
2000  time  frame.  Concurrently,  Army  has  undertaken  a  number  of  studies  which 
seek  to  examine  the  application  and  potential  for  CEC  integration  into  their  existing 
and  planned  systems.  The  primary  outcome  of  this  initial  effort  will  be  to  determine 
the  feasibility  and  methodology  of  integrating  CEC  with  these  joint  systems.  The 
highly  successful  Mountain  Top  demonstrations  were  an  important  early  step  in 
these  joint  eflbrts. 

ARSENAL  SHIP 

Senator  THURMOND.  Admiral  Boorda,  there  has  been  a  spate  of  articles  in  the 
trade  press  during  the  past  few  months  about  the  Navy's  concept  for  an  Arsenal 
Ship  that  will  be  able  to  strike  shore  tai^ets  at  long  range. 

Will  you  please  share  your  views  on  this  concept  wiui  us — why  the  Navy  needs 
it,  how  you  will  develop  it  and  on  what  timeline,  and  how  it  will  be  employed  oper- 
ationally. Has  there  been  any  cost  and  operational  effectiveness  analysis  of  this  con- 
cept performed?  What  funds  are  included  in  fiscal  year  1997  and  your  future  years 
program  to  develop  the  Arsenal  Ship?  Do  you  consider  it  a  top  priority  for  the  De- 
partment? What  is  its  milestone  status  in  tne  defense  acquisition  process? 

Admiral  Boorda.  The  concept  for  the  Arsenal  Ship  is  simple — massive,  early,  pre- 
cision firepower  provided  in  an  affordable,  survivable,  sea-based  platform.  As  the 
Navy  shifts  its  focus  from  open  ocean  to  the  littoral.  Arsenal  Ship  is  a  direct  out- 
growth and  is  in  consonance  with  "Forward  from  the  Sea".  It  will  fulfill  require- 
ments for  more  decisive,  responsive  and  varied  naval  support  to  the  land  battle. 
Through  concentration  of  massive  firepower,  continuous  availability  and  application 
of  netted  targeting  and  weapons  assignment,  Arsenal  Ship  will  dramatically  in- 
crease the  scope  and  relevance  of  surface  strike  and  fire  support.  Tailored  specifi- 
cally to  meet  the  heavy  support  challenge  in  the  opening  days  of  conflict,  Arsenal 
Ship  will  be  the  twenty-first  century  battleship. 

By  using  innovative  maintenance  techniques,  forward  basing  concept,  and  rotat- 
ing crews  we  intend  to  maintain  continuous  presence  in  three  theaters  of  operations 
(SWA,  PACOM,  EUCOM-Med)  with  a  force  of  six  Arsenal  Ships. 

In  coordination  with  DARPA,  ONR  and  NAVSEA,  we  intend  to  streamline  the  ac- 
quisition process  and  infuse  emerging  technology  to  build  an  initial  demonstrator 
Arsenal  Snip.  Our  efforts  will  include  the  maximum  use  of  commercial  applications 
and  off-the-shelf  technology  employing  the  best,  cost-eflective  ideas  from  industry. 
our  goal  is  to  begin  at  sea  testing  of  an  Arsenal  Ship  demonstrator  in  2000  with 
a  crew  not  to  exceed  50. 

Arsenal  Ship  is  an  acquisition  reform  initiative.  Instead  of  using  Federal  acquisi- 
tion regulations,  our  strategy  is  to  build  and  test  a  demonstrator  ship  using  the 
DARPA  Acquisition  Agreements  Authority  (Section  845).  This  plan  will  greatly  ac- 
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celerate  the  process  and  does  not  require  cost  and  operational  eflectiveness  analysis 
or  milestone  decisions  during  the  design  and  construction  of  the  demonstrator  ship. 

We  have  begun  to  study  and  explore  the  concept  with  reprogrammed  flscal  year 
1996  funds  (approx.  $3M)  and  have  budgeted  $25M  in  flscal  year  1997  to  examine 
industry  proposals  and  further  coordinate  the  infusion  of  emei^ging  technologies  for 
the  Arsenal  Ship. 

I  envision  the  Arsenal  Ship  as  an  affordable  and  essential  enhancement  to  our 
existing  force  of  carriers  and  Tomahawk-capable  combatants  and  submarines.  It  will 
increase  our  influence  and  response  to  events  ashore  and  complement  our  credible 
military  presence  and  power  projection  capabilities.  As  such,  I  consider  the  Arsenal 
Ship  among  the  highest  priorities  for  our  Naval  forces. 

2020  VISION 

Senator  THURMOND.  The  current  edition  of  Navy  Times,  contains  an  article  on  a 
new  strategic  white  paper  for  the  Navy  called  "2020  Vision"  and  asserts  that  it  will 
be  signed  soon.  It  may  well  be  another  year  before  you  testify  before  this  committee 
again.  Please  discuss  the  new  concepts  embodied  in  "2020  Vision,"  how  they  would 
depart  from  current  practice,  and,  tnough  the  white  paper  is  reportedly  focused  on 
the  far  future,  whether  there  are  any  mnding  issues  or  initiatives  associated  with 
it  in  this  year's  budget. 

Admiral  Boorda.  "2020  Vision"  is  still  in  draft  but  should  be  published  within  the 
next  2  months.  It  is  focused  on  the  future  some  25  years  hence  but  has  a  twofold 
purpose. 

First,  it  draws  a  coherent  picture  of  how  the  Navy  will  serve  the  Nation  in  the 
future  and  what  capabilities  Navy  must  bring  to  the  joint  team  now,  25  years  from 
now,  and  all  the  years  in  between.  It  is  based  on  tne  National  Security  Strategy 
and  the  National  Military  Strategy,  and  builds  upon  the  thinking  outlined  in  .  .  . 
From  the  Sea  and  Fonvard  .  .  .  From  the  Sea.  Most  of  all,  it  is  a  description  of  what 
Navy  can  become  by  harnessing  the  potential  of  three  concepts:  precision  operations, 
maneuver  warfare,  and  the  massed  precise  fires  that  can  be  sustained  from  the  sea. 
Applying  those  concepts  means  embracing  advanced  technologies  and  systems,  such 
as  the  arsenal  ship  and  information  technologies,  but  it  also  means  examining  inno- 
vative operational  concepts  and  new  doctrine  for  projecting  decisive  power  from  the 
sea  against  even  the  most  determined  adversary. 

Second,  "2020  Vision"  is  just  one  step  in  an  iterative  long  range  planning  process. 
It  will  be  followed  sometime  this  summer  by  a  companion  document.  Navy  Long- 
Range  Planning  Objectives.  The  objectives  are  based  on  a  series  of  wargames  and 
Navy  wide  planner's  conferences  now  in  progress,  and  will  set  priorities  for  future 
programs,  doctrine,  and  strategy.  Both  documents  will  be  revised  every  2  years  to 
ensure  that  we  remain  responsive  to  our  changing  national  security  environment, 
emerging  technologies,  and  new  concepts  of  operation. 

MINE  WARFARE 

Senator  THURMOND.  Secretary  Dalton  and  Admiral  Boorda,  our  Seapower  Sub- 
committee will  explore  the  NaNys  mine  countermeasures  programs  in  more  detail 
at  a  future  hearing,  but  I  think  it  would  be  helpful  if  you  would  discuss  your  views 
on  the  progress  made  in  addressing  deficiencies  that  were  highlighted  by  Desert 
Storm  operations.  Please  discuss  the  priorities  reflected  in  your  fiscal  year  1997 
budget  and  the  Future  Years  Defense  Program.  What  gap  exists  between  require- 
ments and  funding?  What  technical  challenges  exist,  if  any,  that  could  not  be  easily 
resolved  by  simply  adding  more  money?  What  have  been  the  positive  and  negative 
results  of  standing  up  Ingleside  as  the  Navy's  Mine  Warfare  Center  of  Excellence? 

Admiral  BoORDA.  To  resolve  these  deficiencies  and  to  provide  the  United  States 
with  a  full  far-term  amphibious  assault  capability,  we  have  undertaken  several  ini- 
tiatives. Airborne  Mine  Countermeasures,  Surface  Mine  Countermeasures,  Naval 
Special  Warfare  teams,  and  Explosive  ordnance  Disposal  units  can  support  clearing 
for  amphibious  operations  up  to  the  surf  zone.  Our  Shallow  Water  Mme  Counter- 
measures  Program  is  currently  developing  systems  to  clear  mines  and  obstacles  in 
the  surf  zone.  We  expect  two  of  these  systems.  Shallow  Water  Assault  Breaching 
System  (SABRE)  and  Distributed  Explosive  Technology  (DET)  to  reach  Milestone  lU 
by  fiscal  year  1999. 

Additionally,  several  organic  oflboard  systems  are  being  developed  to  provide  a 
mine  reconnaissance  capability  to  determine  location  of  gaps  through  and  around 
enemy  minefields  in  support  of  amphibious  assaults 

Operations,  maintenance  and  support  funding  to  support  readiness  and  sustain- 
ability  of  existing  Mine  Warfare  forces  was  increased  from  $132  million  in  fiscal 
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year  1996  to  $195  million  in  fiscal  year  1997.  The  iunding  increase  is  partly  due 
to  Navy's  initiative  to  correct  specific  reliability  problems  identified  in  MCM-1  and 
MHC-51  class  ships. 

Mine  Countermeasures  (MCM)  force  structure  continues  to  grow  with  delivery  of 
U.S.S.  Inchon  (MCS-12)  in  fiscal  year  1996.  Additional  funding  in  fiscal  year  1997 
is  also  provided  to  meet  requirenients  of  the  expanding  MHG-Sl  force,  which  in- 
creases from  7  to  10  ships  from  fiscal  year  1996  to  fiscad  year  1997.  The  last  of  12 
MHC— 51  Class  ships  delivers  in  fiscal  year  1999,  providing  an  overall  surface  force 
structure  of  14  MCM-ls,  12  MHC-51,  and  1  MCS.  The  AMCM  force  structure  has 
been  consolidated  into  two  integrated  active/reserve  squadrons;  each  with  12  air- 
craft, 6  active  and  6  reserve. 

Funding  for  Mine  Warfare  developmental  programs  rose  from  $316  million  in  fis- 
cal year  1996  to  $326  million  in  fiscal  year  1997.  While  Mine  Warfare  Science  and 
Technology  resources  was  reduced  from  $148M  to  $138M  from  fiscal  year  1996  to 
fiscal  year  1997,  funding  for  Mine  Warfare  acquisition  programs  grew  to  focus  ef- 
forts on  meeting  specific  capability  gaps  and  modernization  Tor  future  mine  threats. 

There  are  some  technical  challenges  identified  in  our  current  mine  warfare  plan 
for  which  the  Science  and  Technology  community  does  not  have  a  cost-effective  solu- 
tion identified.  We  have  no  effective  way  to  sweep  pressure  mines  and  only  limited 
methods  exist  to  hunt  and  neutralize  buried  mines. 

A  positive  result  of  standing  up  the  Navy  Mine  Warfare  Center  of  Excellence  is 
that  COMINEWARCOM  is  now  the  single  operational  commander  of  all  MCM 
forces,  providing  focused,  consistent  readiness  and  training  oversight. 

Additionally,  colocation  of  MCM  forces  at  Ingleside  allow  us  to  conduct  integrated 
MCM  force  training  on  a  routine  basis.  The  Gulf  of  Mexico  provides  a  very  realistic 
training  area  very  similar  to  the  Arabian  Gulf. 

The  MCM-dedicated  Shore  Intermediate  Maintenance  Activity  (SIMA)  at 
Ingleside  is  working  specifically  on  the  maintenance  needs  of  the  MCM  ships.  This 
has  improved  readiness  and  has  allowed  us  to  gain  and  centralize  expertise  in  MCM 
maintenance.  A  temporary  negative  aspect  of  our  moving  to  Ingleside  is  that  Navy 
units  and  personnel  have  come  in  to  Corpus/Ingleside  faster  than  the  housing/con- 
struction industry  has  been  able  to  react.  With  BRAC  decisions  now  finalized,  the 
housing  market  is  quickly  adapting. 

Long  transit  times  for  ships  to  get  to  East  and  West  Coast  fleet  exercises  are  a 
negative,  but  manageable,  result  of  our  colocation  at  Ingleside. 

By  centralizing  command,  control,  training  and  support  of  all  mine  warfare  oper- 
ating forces  at  Ingleside,  I  believe  we  have  taken  an  important  step  in  a  continuous 
process  of  addressing  deficiencies  highlighted  by  Desert  Storm  mine  counter- 
measures  operations. 

BRAC  SAVINGS 

Senator  Thurmond.  Secretary  Dalton,  it's  clear  from  Secretary  Perry's  testimony 
last  week  and  your  posture  statement  that  the  Department  of  Defense  considers 
BRAC  savings  as  potential  source  of  funding  to  address  procurement  shortfalls. 
There  has  been  skepticism  in  Congress  about  the  degree  to  which  these  savings  will 
be  realized.  Please  clarify  for  me  an  apparent  disparity  between  a  fiscal  year  1997 
amount  of  about  $2.0  billion  projected  for  your  department  in  your  posture  state- 
ment and  the  amount,  also  $2.0  billion,  projected  oy  Secretary  Perry  for  DOD  as 
a  whole  last  week? 

Secretary  Dalton.  The  disparity  between  the  two  statements  arises  from  the  fact 
that  Secretary  Perry's  projected  savings  of  $2.0  billion  in  fiscal  year  1997  refers  to 
the  net  savings,  for  all  DOD  Components.  Net  savings  is  calculated  by  subtracting 
one-time  implementation  costs  from  the  total  savings.  My  statement  regarding  $2.0 
billion  in  savings  in  fiscal  year  1997  refers  to  total  savings  for  Navy  BRAC  actions 
only.  The  Navy^  net  savings  in  fiscal  year  1997  are  $524  million. 

V-22  DEVELOPMENT 

Senator  THURMOND.  Secretary  Dalton,  production  of  the  tiltrotor  V-22  aircraft  be- 

fins  this  year.  There  were  articles  in  the  trade  press  last  week  about  disagreements 
etween  the  Navy  and  the  Special  Operations  Command  about  development  of  the 
special  operations  version,  the  CV-22.  Please  inform  us  on  reported  assertions  by 
the  Special  Operations  Command  that  current  Navy  CV-22  program  will  not  deliver 
the  CV-22  on  time  or  in  a  mission  capable  configuration?  Is  this  a  technical  or  fund- 
ing issue?  Are  you  ejcperiencing  similar  difliculties  with  the  basic  V-22  program? 
Secretary  Dalton.  Senator  Tnurmond,  in  December  1995,  in  response  to  a  V-22 
Program  Office  Request  For  Proposal,  Bell-Boeing  submitted  a  $743  million  proposal 
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for  the  development  of  the  V-22  Special  Operations  variant,  the  CV-22.  This  pro- 
posal exceedea  the  resources  allocated  for  the  Bell-Boeing  eflbrt  ($490  million)  by 
$253  million. 

The  total  CV-22  RDT&E  resource  allocation  of  $550  million  (including  $60  million 
integration  and  testing  costs)  was  based  on  a  1993  Air  Force  ROM  estimate  which 
was  derived  from  a  (frail  of  the  Air  Force  Special  Operation  Conunand  (AFSOC) 
MVX-ORD.  The  Joint  ORD,  which  was  subsequently  validated  by  the  JROC,  con- 
tained changes  in  CV-22  requirements  as  compared  to  the  MVXORD.  The  signifi- 
cant changes  were  the  addition  of  a  fourth  radio,  a  Multi-Mission  Advanced  Tactical 
Terminal  (MATT)/Constant  Source  and  an  integrated  Electronics  Warfare  suite 
which  were  moved  from  a  PrePlanned  Product  Improvement  list  to  CV-22  baseline 
requirement. 

This  funding  issue  was  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  for  Research,  Development  and  Acquisition  (ASN(RDA))  in  February  1996.  He 
directed  the  V-22  Program  Manager  to  devise  a  set  of  alternatives  that  would  maxi- 
mize aircraft  performance  while  staying  within  budgeted  resources  ($550  million). 

The  V-22  Program  Manager  presented  three  options  to  ASN(RDA)  and  the  Spe- 
cial Operations  Acquisition  Executive.  All  options  oegin  CV-22  development  in  fiscal 
year  1996,  maintain  the  CINCSOC  required  IOC  of  2005,  and  satisfy  all  of  the  Key 
Performance  Parameters.  However,  the  options  do  not  meet  all  of  the  threshold  re- 
quirements in  the  JORD. 

At  present  we  are  working  with  USSOCOM  on  a  Memorandum  of  Understanding 
(MOU)  that  delineates  a  "Baseline  Configured"  CV-22  that  falls  within  the  current 
budget.  This  MOU  will  also  identify  additional  equipment  and  funding  required  for 
"Must  Have  Items  by  IOC  and  a  "Full  JORD  Program". 

The  delta  between  the  Bell-Boeing  proposal  and  DoN  funds  has  been  reduced  con- 
siderably and  I  expect  that  this  figure  will  continue  to  fall  as  there  are  several  CV— 
22  threshold  reqruirements  which  lack  technological  maturity  and  will  not  be  in- 
cluded due  to  risk.  These  include  the  Advanced  Threat  Infra-Red  Counter-Measures 
(ATIRCM)  and  Low  Probability  of  Intercept  Altimeter  (LPIA). 

Currently  the  basic  V-22  configuration,  the  MV-22  is  in  the  Engineering  Manu- 
facturing and  Development  (EMD)  phase  in  the  first  of  four  Low  Kate  Initial  Pro- 
duction Lots.  The  aircraft  is  coming  in  some  500  pounds  under  weight,  with  a  lower 
projected  drag,  higher  projected  reliability  and  on  budget.  The  EMD  program  is 
meeting  schedule  and  performance  objectives  and  will  meet  first  flight  milestone  in 
December  of  this  year. 

Senator  THURMOND.  Secretary  Dalton,  production  of  the  V-22  aircraft  begins  this 
year.  There  were  articles  in  the  trade  press  last  week  about  disagreements  oetween 
the  Navy  and  the  Special  Operations  Command  about  development  of  the  special 
operations  version,  the  CV-22.  Please  inform  us  on  reported  assertions  by  the  Spe- 
cial Operations  Command  that  current  Navy  CV-22  program  will  not  deliver  the 
CV-22  on  time  or  in  a  mission  capable  configuration?  Is  this  a  technical  or  funding 
issue?  Are  you  experiencing  similar  difficulties  with  the  basic  V-22  program? 

General  Krulak,  what  are  your  views  on  the  progress  of  this  program/ 

General  Krulak.  I  am  not  aware  of  any  significant  technical  problems  with  the 
Marine  Corps  MV-22,  which  is  the  baseline  developmental  aircraft.  The  MV-22, 
and  the  CV-22  Special  Operations  variant,  are  below  target  weights  and  their  per- 
formance at  Westone  III  projected  weights  will  meet  or  exceed  all  JROC  key  per- 
formance parameters.  As  you  are  aware  funding  is  a  great  challenge  for  major 
weapons  systems.  While  I  must  defer  to  USSOCOM  regarding  their  position  on  CV— 
22  RDT&E  funding,  I  am  aware  of  the  nature  of  that  challenge.  In  1994,  the  DoN 
committed  to  a  joint  program  with  $550M  allocated  for  CV-22  RDT&E.  This  alloca- 
tion resulted  from  a  USAF  Aeronautical  Systems  Conmiand  estimate.  Subsequently, 
USSOCOM  delineated  its  CV-22  requirements  and  the  V-22  Program  manager  re- 
Quested  a  CV-22  RDT&E  proposal.  The  Bell-Boeing  proposal  is  presently  larger 
tnan  the  DoN's  CV-22  RDT&E  allocation,  but  we  are  working  to  bring  it  down. 

As  a  result  of  the  combined  impacts  of  legislated  as  well  as  OSD  reductions  in 
the  joint  program,  there  has  been  a  loss  of  $131M  in  V-22  RDT&E  along  with 
$199M  in  the  MV-22  APN-1  funds  in  the  fiscal  year  1996-2001  FYDP.  In  response 
to  these  reductions,  the  ASN  (RD&A)  directed  the  joint  V-22  program  be  restruc- 
tured. Nevertheless,  the  DoN  remains  committed  to  $550M  for  CfV-22  RDT&E. 

AV-8B  REMANUFACTURE 

Senator  THURMOND.  Secretary  Dalton,  in  February  1996  the  GAO  issued  a  report 
that  questioned  whether  AV-8B  remanufacture  is  not  the  most  cost-effective  strat- 
egy for  upgrading  the  AV-8B.  What  are  the  GAO's  orincipal  objections  to  the  AV- 
8B  remanufacture  program?  Do  you  agree  with  them/ 
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Secretary  Dalton.  Senator  Thurmond,  the  GAO  recommended  that  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  direct  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  revise  the  acquisition  strategy  for  ac- 
quiring upgraded  AV-8B  aircraft  for  the  Marine  Corps  so  that  after  the  existing  an- 
nual contract  expires,  the  Marine  Corps  acquires  new  radar  models.  Additionally, 
it  recommended  that  the  Navy  take  advantage  of  the  savings  available  through 
multiyear  procurement.  The  Navy  disagrees  witn  the  first  recommendation  and  par- 
tially concurs  with  the  second  recommendation.  The  GAO  used  an  optimum  set  of 
circumstances  when  it  used  fiscal  year  1991  as  a  base  to  provide  a  cost  estimate, 
fiscal  year  1991  was  the  end  of  a  3  year  multi-year  procurement  during  which  a 
total  of  sixty  nine  aircraft  were  procured,  forty  eight  of  which  were  not  radar  air- 
craft. Additionally,  the  production  rate  was  twenty  one  aircraft  in  1991.  These  two 
factors  skew  the  data  on  which  to  baseline  a  new  cost  estimate.  If  the  REMAN  AV- 
8B  was  examined  under  the  same  set  of  circumstances  the  remanufacture  process 
would  still  represent  a  substantial  cost  savings.  Both  Navy  and  independent  OSD 
analysis  of  the  cost  of  REMAN  versus  NEW  have  consistently  supported  the  savings 
to  be  gained  from  remanufacture.  Recent  DOD  cost  estimates  (utilizing  fiscal  year 
1998  as  a  base  year)  and  fiscal  year  1997  President's  Budget  as  a  profile,  the  unit 
flyaway  cost  of  a  NEW  aircraft  is  estimated  at  $33.8  million,  the  unit  cost  of  a 
REMAN  aircraft  is  $24.4  million.  Multi-year  procurement  was  not  applied  to  these 
estimates.  Multi-year  savings  would  apply  on  approximately  the  same  percentage 
basis  for  either  NEW  or  REMAN  production.  Thus  the  net  percentage  dilTerence  m 
cost  (i.e.  savings)  between  NEW  and  REMAN  would  remain  approximately  the 
same. 

Senator  THURMOND.  Secretary  Dalton  and  General  Krulak,  in  February  1996  the 
GAO  issued  a  report  that  questioned  whether  AV-8B  remanufacture  is  not  the  most 
cost-eflective  strategy  for  upgrading  the  AV-8B.  What  are  the  GAO's  principle  objec- 
tions to  the  AV-8B  remanufacture  program?  Do  you  agree  with  them? 

General  Krulak.  The  GAO  recommends  the  acquisition  strategy  for  acquiring  up- 
graded AV-8B  aircraft  to  be  revised  to  procure  new  production  models,  estimating 
savings  up  to  $6  million  per  aircraft.  I  do  not  agree  with  their  finding.  The  GAO 
analysis  compared  remanufacture  at  low  production  rates  using  annually  contracted 
procurement  with  new  production  at  high  rates  under  a  multi-year  scenario.  The 
two  procurement  strategies  are  not  comparable.  Had  the  high  rates  and  multi-year 
criteria  been  applied  to  remanufacture,  GAO's  analysis  would  have  shown  remanu- 
facture to  be  significantly  cheaper  than  the  new  production.  Various  Naval  Air  Sys- 
tems Command  and  OSD  Cost  Analysis  Improvement  Group  cost  studies  have  con- 
sistently determined  that  the  most  cost  effective  way  to  upgrade  fleet  capability  is 
to  remanufacture  day  attack  AV-8Bs. 

GAO  also  recommended  that  a  multi-year  procurement  strategy  be  pursued  to  re- 
duce the  recurring  unit  cost  of  remanufacture.  I  do  agree  with  that  proposal.  If  we 
were  able  to  enter  a  multi-year  AV-8B  Remanufacture  contract,  we  estimate  cost 
savings  of  5-7  percent  from  the  current  program. 

NAVY  UPPER  TIER  SCHEDULE 

Senator  THURMOND.  The  Future  Years  Defense  Program  does  not  include  suffi- 
cient funds  to  support  a  robust  acquisition  eflbrt  for  the  Navy's  upper  tier  theater 
nussile  defense  system.  If  additional  resources  were  made  available,  do  you  believe 
that  we  could  deploy  em  initial  Navy  Upper  Tier  system  early  in  the  next  century 
at  an  acceptable  level  of  technical  risk,  and  would  you  support  such  an  accelerated 
program? 

Admiral  BOORDA.  I  believe  a  layered  defense  remains  the  best  alternative  against 
the  full  spectrum  of  Theater  Ballistic  Missile  threats.  If  sufficient  additional  funds 
are  made  available,  I  am  confident  that  the  Navy  can  deploy  early  in  the  next  cen- 
tury, for  acceptable  technical  risk,  an  effective  upper  tier  system  based  upon  a  very 
fast  exo-atmospheric  interceptor  (Aegis  Leap).  I  fully  support  accelerating  this  pro- 
gram to  provide  true  regional  Theater  Ballistic  Missile  Defense  capability  at  the 
earliest  opportunity. 

LAYERED  TMD 

Senator  THURMOND.  Admiral  Boorda,  the  concept  of  operations  for  theater  missile 
defense  that  has  been  developed  over  the  last  several  years  calls  for  a  layered  de- 
fense-in  other  words,  a  lower  tier  system  to  provide  point  defense  and  an  upper  tier 
system  to  augment  the  point  defense  and  provide  wiae-area  coverage.  Do  you  believe 
that  this  concept  remains  valid  and  should  be  pursued  on  a  priority  basis/ 

Admiral  Boorda.  I  believe  a  layered  defense  remains  the  best  alternative  for  de- 
fense against  the  full  spectrum  of  Theater  Ballistic  Missile  threats.  However,  I  be- 
lieve to  get  the  most  out  of  our  defenses,  we  must  combine  a  layered  defense  with 
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a  multi-purpose  defense.  I  believe  the  Navy's  Aegis  Area  and  Aegis  Theater  Wide 
systems  reflect  this  dual  capability  well.  They  can  provide  a  layered  defense,  which 
maximizes  the  number  of  engagement  opportunities  against  a  given  threat,  allowing 
us  to  take  on  the  threat  in  ascent,  midcourse  and  descent  phases. 

But  the  mix  of  a  highly  capable  endo-atmospheric  interceptor  (the  SM2  BLK  IVA) 
with  a  very  fast  exoatmospheric  interceptor  (Aegis  Leap)  also  allows  us  the  flexibil- 
ity to  have  one  system  provide  robust  area  defense,  while  the  other  provides  true 
regional  defense  capability. 

Our  two  systems  will  complement  ground  based  systems  as  well,  allowing  opti- 
mum use  of  these  assets  by  freeing  them  to  move  inland,  and  providing  initial  broad 
area  coverage  in  crisis  situations. 

DEFENSE  ENVIRONMENTAL  RESTORATION  ACCOUNT  (DERA) 

Senator  Thurmond.  Secretary  Dalton,  the  Department  of  Defense  flscal  year  1996 
budget  request  for  DERA  was  $1.62  billion.  That  environmental  cleanup  recmest 
was  subject  to  a  $2(X).0  million  decrement  during  the  legislative  budget  cycle.  What 
impact  did  this  funding  decrease  have  on  the  Department  of  the  Navj^s  cleanup  pro- 
gram? 

Secretary  Dalton.  The  impact  on  the  Navy  remains  to  be  seen.  Although  the 
Navy  share  of  the  DERA  reduction  was  $60  million,  $35  million  of  requirements 
moved  to  the  Base  Realignment  and  Closure  (BRAC)  account  with  the  passage  of 
BRAC  95.  The  remaining  $25  million  reduction  (6  percent  of  the  original  request) 
will  require  renegotiation  with  the  regulators  and  other  stakeholders.  The  Navy  will 
use  risK  management  principles  and  partnering  to  defer  lower  priority  projects  to 
the  out  years.  Additionally,  the  Navy  plans  to  stabilize  environmental  restoration 
funding  to  allow  for  effective  planning  and  dialog  with  our  sttikeholders,  to  include 
state  and  Federal  environmental  regulators. 

Senator  THURMOND.  Secretary  Dalton,  the  Department  of  Defense  fiscal  year  1996 
budget  request  for  DERA  was  $1.62  billion.  That  environmental  cleanup  reouest 
was  subject  to  a  $200.0  million  decrement  during  the  legislative  budget  cycle.  How 
does  the  Department  propose  to  meet  environmental  cleanup  commitments  affected 
by  the  funding  decrease? 

Secretary  Dalton.  The  Department  of  the  Navy  expects  to  work  closely  with  the 
regulators  and  stakeholders  to  renegotiate  agreements  to  defer  those  projects  with 
lower  priority  to  the  out  years. 

ENVIRONMENTAL  CLEANUP 

Senator  THURMOND.  Does  the  Navy  anticipate  the  fiscal  year  1996  decrease  in 
cleanup  fiinds  will  require  renegotiation  of  agreed  upon  cleanup  milestones? 

Secretary  Dalton.  The  Navy  anticipates  that  a  wide  variety  of  cleanup  milestones 
will  require  renegotiations  ranging  from  Remedial  Investigations  to  signing  of 
Records  of  Decisions. 

Senator  THURMOND.  If  so,  has  the  Navy  initiated  discussions  with  the  regulators 
in  anticipation  of  a  potential  need  to  renegotiate  existing  milestones? 

Secretary  DalTON.  This  process  is  currently  ongoing  with  the  regulators. 

BRAC  FISCAL  YEAR  1996  CLEANUP  COSTS 

Senator  THURMOND.  Does  the  Navy  have  full  funding  for  environmental  cleanup 
at  its  BRAC  installations  during  fiscal  year  1996.  If  not,  what  are  some  of  the  prob- 
lem areas? 

Secretary  Dalton.  The  Nayv  is  fully  funded  in  fiscal  year  1996  for  environmental 
cleanup  at  BRAC  II  and  BRAC  III  installations..  However,  there  is  a  $35  million 
shortfall  in  fiscal  year  1996  at  BRAC  IV  installations.  The  Department  had  budg- 
eted $35  million  in  fiscal  year  1996  for  DERA  for  environmental  cleanup  at  bases 
which  were  subsequently  included  in  BRAC  IV  reconunendations.  The  fiscal  vear 
1996  President's  budget  included  a  legislative  proposal  to  allow  continued  use  of  De- 
fense Environmental  Restoration  Account  (DERA)  funds  at  BRAC  IV  bases  for  fiscal 
year  1996.  That  legislative  proposal  was  not  enacted  nor  were  fiscal  year  1996 
DERA  funds  at  BRAC  IV  bases  transferred  from  DERA  to  the  BRAC  account. 

To  resolve  this  problem,  the  Department  is  working  with  regulators  and  stake- 
holders to  slip  lower  priority  cleanup  projects  to  future  years,  or  realign  BRAC 
funds  accordingly. 

BRAC  FISCAL  YEAR  1997  CLEANUP  COSTS 

Senator  THURMOND.  Has  the  Navy  fiscal  year  1997  request  for  BRAC  environ- 
mental cleanup  funding  received  full  support  in  the  President's  budget? 
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Secretary  DalTON.  Yes,  the  Navy  is  fully  iiinded  in  fiscal  year  1997  to  meet  its 
BRAC  environmental  cleanup  requirements. 

O&M  FUNDING  FOR  ENVIRONMENTAL  COMPUANCE 

Senator  THURMOND.  Secretary  Dalton,  environmental  funding  for  compliance,  con- 
servation, and  pollution  prevention  are  funded  out  of  the  O&M  account.  I  am  sure 
you're  aware  of  the  potential  liabilities  associated  with  the  failure  to  adequately 
fund  the  compliance  and  certain  conservation  programs. 

Does  the  Navy  intend  to  ensure  stable  funoing  to  meet  its  legal  requirements  in 
these  areas? 

Secretary  Dalton.  The  Navy  currently  funds,  and  intends  to  continue  to  fully 
fund,  all  legal  environmental  requirements  derived  from  existing  laws,  regulations 
and  Executive  Orders.  These  requirements  encompass  Federal,  state,  and  local  laws 
and  regulations,  as  well  as  certain  overseas  host  nation  laws,  Status  of  Forces 
Agreements  and  other  agreements.  Environmental  funding  has  been  increasing  over 
the  past  several  years  due  to  new  regulations  coming  into  effect.  We  are  striving 
to  ensure  stable  funding  in  the  face  of  these  continually  increasing  regulatory  re- 
quirements. 

POTENTIAL  LIABILITIES 

Senator  THURMOND.  Admiral  Boorda,  with  what  potential  liabilities  must  installa- 
tion commanders  contend  if  the  Department  of  the  Navy  does  not  adequately  fund 
compliance  and  conservation  programs? 

Admiral  BooRDA.  Most  enforcement  actions  for  environmental  violations  are 
taken  against  military  installations  as  institutions,  however,  military  members  and 
civilian  employees  may  be  held  personally  liable  (under  both  civil  and  criminal  laws) 
for  violation  oi  environmental  laws. 

DEFENSE  ENVIRONMENTAL  RESTORATION  ACCOUNT  FUNDING 

Senator  THURMOND.  Secretary  Dalton,  last  year  the  Deputy  Under  Secretary  of 
Defense  for  Environmental  Security  testified  that:  The  Department  has  established 
a  stable  funding  level  of  $1.62  billion  for  the  Defense  Environmental  Restoration  Ac- 
count (DERA)  lor  the  next  5  years."  Does  that  DERA  funding  position  fully  support 
the  needs  of  the  Navy  for  the  fiscal  year  1996,  fiscal  year  1997,  and  the  out  years? 
If  not,  why  not? 

Secretary  Dalton.  With  respect  to  the  fiscal  year  1996  funding,  congressional  re- 
ductions to  DERA  will  require  the  Navy  to  renegotiate  with  the  regulators  and  other 
stakeholders.  However,  we  expect  to  be  able  to  restructure  the  program  using  risk 
management  and  defer  lower  priority  projects  to  the  out  years.  We  want  to  make 
it  clear,  however,  that  this  program  restructuring  will  require  the  cooperation  of 
regulators  in  renegotiating  cleanup  agreement  milestones  to  fit  within  available 
funding. 

The  Navy's  fiscal  year  1997  funding  request  of  $303  million  fully  supports  the  De- 
partment's cleanup  program. 

For  the  out  year  funding,  the  Navy  is  aggressively  moving  towards  a  risk  manage- 
ment strategy  that  reflects  a  stable  funding  program.  All  imminent  threats  to 
human  health  and  the  environment  are  top  priority  and  will  get  funded.  After  that, 
the  Department  is  striving  to  accomplish  tne  highest  priority  projects  within  the 
stable  funded  program  put  forth  by  the  Department  of  Defense.  With  partnering 
and  cooperation  among  all  parties,  we  are  confident  that  the  funding  available  to 
the  Navy  in  the  out  years  will  be  sufficient  to  accomplish  an  effective  and  credible 
program. 

ENVIRONMENTAL  FUNDING 

Senator  THURMOND.  The  Department  of  Defense  (DOD)  plans  to  finance  Bosnia 
operations  using  a  three-phase  plan:  a  $991  million  reprogramming  request  (fiscal 
year  1996-3  PA)  using  inflation  as  the  bill  payer,  a  supplemental  that  requests  $620 
million  for  DOD  and  $200  million  for  State;  and  a  reprogramming  that  may  be  be- 
tween $500  million  and  $800  million.  Environmental  funding  is  one  of  the  areas 
that  may  be  vulnerable  to  funding  cuts. 

What  is  the  Navy  position  on  making  environmental  programs  the  bill  payer  for 
Bosnia  operations. 

Secretary  Dalton.  The  Department  has  already  provided  funding  offsets  to  fi- 
nance the  Bosnia  operations  requirement.  It  would  not  be  prudent  to  rebalance 
those  offsets  and  use  environmental  funding  as  the  bill  payer.  Environmental  fund- 
ing is  crucial  to  the  health  and  safety  of  our  sailors  and  marines,  as  well  the  citizens 
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who  live  outside  the  gates  of  our  bases.  The  Department  believes  that  our  Environ- 
mental Quality  program  which  includes  compliance,  pollution  prevention,  and  con- 
servation is  adequately  funded  to  meet  EPA  Class  1  and  Just-in-time  Class  II  re- 
quirements. Reductions  to  this  orogram  wouldjeopardize  elTorts  to  comply  with  Fed- 
eral, state,  and  local  laws  ana  could  cause  Commanding  Officers  to  be  subject  to 
fines,  penalties,  court  injunctions,  stop  orders  that  curtail  operations  or  even  crimi- 
nal or  civil  penalties.  The  Congress  has  waived  sovereign  immunity  under  several 
environmental  statutes,  including  the  Resource  Conservation  and  Recovery  Act,  and 
the  Clean  Air  Act.  Thus,  Congressional  funding  reductions  would  force  the  Depart- 
ment to  realign  other  Operations  and  Maintenance  funding  into  the  Environmental 
Quality  area  to  achieve  and  maintain  compliance  with  all  environmental  standards. 
The  Environmental  Restoration  program,  which  was  already  reduced  $60  million 
in  fiscal  year  1996  by  Congress,  would  not  be  a  good  candidate  for  any  further  re- 
ductions. This  reduction  forced  the  Department  to  renegotiate  agreements  with  reg- 
ulators and  stakeholders  in  an  attempt  to  move  lower  priority  projects  to  future 
years  based  on  risk  management  principles. 

SHIPBOARD  SOLID  WASTE  DISPOSAL 

Senator  Thurmond.  Secretary  Dalton  and  Admiral  Boorda,  Navy  vessels  produce 
a  solid  waste  stream  that  consists  of  plastics,  hazardous  materials,  paper  and  card- 
board products,  and  metal  and  glass.  As  a  result  of  U.S.  and  International  require- 
ments, hazardous  materials  are  controlled  and  returned  to  shore,  and  a  plastics 
processor  has  been  developed  to  facilitate  shipboard  storage  of  plastics.  The  fiscal 
year  1994  Defense  Authorization  Act  directed  the  Navy  to  install  plastics  processors 
on  all  Navy  surface  vessels  by  December  31,  1998. 

Will  the  Navy  meet  that  deadline? 

Secretary  Dalton.  Yes.  In  September  1994  Navy  issued  a  request  for  proposal  for 
manufacture  of  a  processor  of  various  plastics.  We  have  taken  delivery  and  will  in- 
stall the  first  production  unit  in  April,  meeting  the  first  congressional  deadline  of 
1  July  1996.  We  will  complete  fleet-wide  installation  on  schedule — 31  December  98. 

Senator  THURMOND.  The  fiscal  year  1994  Defense  Authorization  Act  directed  the 
Navy  to  submit  a  plan  to  Congress  by  November  1996  that  outlines  how  you  intend 
to  comply  with  the  prohibition  against  discharging  solid  waste  in  "special  areas." 
Since  plastics  and  hazardous  materials  are  controlled  and  returned  to  shore,  it  is 
our  understanding  that  the  plan  you  are  developing  will  deal  only  with  paper,  card- 
board, metal,  and  glass. 

Is  this  understanding  correct? 

Secretary  Dalton.  Yes,  our  plan  includes  those  items  you  mentioned  plus  food 
waste.  Food  waste  is  a  contaminant  permitted  for  discharge  in  special  areas  for  all 
vessels. 

Senator  THURMOND.  What  progress  has  the  Navy  made  toward  completion  of  this 
plan? 

Secretary  Dalton.  The  plan  is  nearly  complete.  We  intend  to  circulate  the  draft 

fdan  for  public  comment  in  April  1996.  We  will  consider  comments  and  submit  the 
inal  plan  on  or  before  the  November  deadline. 

Senator  THURMOND.  What  feedback  has  the  Navy  received  from  the  environ- 
mental community  on  the  use  of  the  metal/glass  shredder  and  the  paper/cardboard 
pulper  for  shipboard  solid  waste  disposal  at  sea? 

Secretary  DalTON.  We  have  wonced  closely  with  the  environmental  community 
since  1987  to  address  Navy  solid  waste  issues.  The  environmental  community  ap- 
plauds our  plastics  solution.  With  respect  to  the  pulper  and  shredder  discharges, 
they  would  naturally  prefer  that  the  Navy  put  zero  in  the  oceans,  but  when  we 
meet,  those  interests  seem  to  understand  that  some  accommodation  is  reasonable 
in  view  of  the  unique  nature  of  Navy  ships  and  the  high  cost  of  the  other  alter- 
natives. 

Senator  THURMOND.  Does  the  administration  support  the  Navy's  use  of  the  metaV 
glass  shredder  and  the  paper/cardboard  pulper  for  shipboard  solid  waste  disposal  at 
sea? 

Secretary  Dalton.  Yes.  All  Federal  agencies  have  reviewed  our  legislative  pro- 
posal and  support  the  pulper/shredder  plan  based  on  the  Navy's  unique  warship 
construction  and  oj>erational  constraints. 

Senator  THURMOND.  Is  there  a  legislative  proposal?  If  so,  what  is  the  nature  and 
the  status  of  that  proposal? 

Secretary  Dalton.  les.  Let  me  give  you  some  background,  then  describe  the  pro- 
posal. We  have  conducted  a  very  intensive  review  of  solid  waste  disposal  tech- 
nologies and  management  practices.  In  this  effort  we  considered  impact  on  vessel 
operations,  crew  saiety  ana  habitability,  environmental  effects  and  cost.  We  found 
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that  incineration  was  a  possible  approach,  but  that  it  would  have  severe  adverse 
space  and  weight  impacts,  and  would  cost  over  $1  billion  to  implement.  We  found 
that  storage  and  retrograde  of  solid  waste  would  consume  too  much  shipboard  space 
for  storage,  would  adversely  affect  operations  at  sea  on  warships  while  garbage  is 
transferredi,  and  would  also  cost  roughly  $1  billion  to  implement,  which  does  not  in- 
clude the  cost  of  several  new  garbage  reception  vessels  that  would  be  needed.  Based 
on  available  information,  we  nave  identified  pulper  and  shredder  technology  as  the 
optimum  solid  waste  management  practice  for  Navy  warships  frigate  size  or  larger. 
Our  studies  show  that  pulper  and  shredder  effluent  is  benign  in  the  marine  environ- 
ment. Pulpers  and  shredders  would  not  adversely  affect  operational  capability,  and 
would  cost  about  $306  million  to  install.  Smtdl  ships  or  coastal  vessels  which  seldom 
operate  for  many  days  at  sea,  and  for  whidi  there  is  no  practical  room  for  the  instal- 
lation of  any  waste  management  technology,  will  retain  their  solid  waste  onboard 
while  in  special  areas. 

Although  the  pulper-shredder  effluent  is  benign,  it  would  not  satisfy  the  essen- 
tially zero  discharge  requirement  of  special  areas  for  warships  under  the  Act  to  Pre- 
vent Pollution  from  Ships  or  APPS.  Navy  ships  are  not  subject  to  this  standard 
under  international  law,  but  are  expected  to  comply  as  practicable.  Navy's  preferred 
alternative  is  altogether  a  practicable  solution  from  ship,  cost,  crew,  operational  and 
environmental  perspectives.  However,  to  authorize  pulper  and  shredder  usage  in 
special  areas,  an  amendment  to  APPS  is  necessary. 

Our  proposed  legislative  amendment  is  included  in  the  DOD  Omnibus  Bill  which 
is  currently  on  the  hill  for  Congressional  review  and  action  if  suppwrted. 

Senator  THURMOND.  Does  the  Navy  operational  community  support  the  use  of  the 
metal/glass  shredder  and  the  paper/cardboard  pulper  for  shipboard  solid  waste  dis- 
posal at  sea?  Is  there  an  operational  impact  associated  with  use  of  these  disposal 
methods? 

Admiral  BOORDA  Yes.  Of  the  many  solid  waste  technologies  we  looked  at,  not  only 
would  pulpert  and  shredders  take  up  the  least  amount  of  limited  space  already 
dedicated  to  our  operational  mission,  pulpers  and  shredders  would  actually  enhance 
operations.  We  would  be  able  to  discnarge  pulped  garbage  during  heavy  weather, 
fli^t  operations  and  safely,  at  nirfit.  Currently,  we  cannot  discharge  unprocessed 
arbage  under  those  conditions.  Right  now,  our  ships  are  making  every  effort  to 
lold  garbage  onboard.  Needless  to  say,  this  degrades  shipboard  quality  of  life  for 
our  Sailors.  Hence  we  are  prepared  to  use  this  equipment  worldwide,  not  just  in 
special  areas.  For  a  relatively  moderate  cost,  this  equipment  would  make  life  better 
for  Sailors,  enhance  operations  and  eliminate  floating  garbage  in  the  world's  oceans. 

Our  Pacific  and  Atlantic  Fleet  Commanders  recentfy  sent  me  a  message  asking 
for  installation  of  pulpers  and  shredders  as  soon  as  possible,  to  resolve  their  envi- 
ronmental, operational  and  habitability  problems. 

PRIVATIZATION 

Senator  THURMOND.  Earlier  this  year  Admiral  Owens  stated  that  the  Pentagon 
could  make  more  funds  available  for  weapons  modernization  if  the  military  services 
were  allowed  to  contract  many  of  their  commercial  operations,  such  as  base  oper- 
ations, depot  maintenance,  and  firefighters,  for  performance  by  private  companies. 

(a)  Do  you  support  initiatives  to  privatize  commercial  operations? 

(b)  Do  you  believe  that  the  Navy  and  Marines  could  still  maintain  the  same  level 
of  capability  and  readiness  if  these  operations  were  performed  by  private  compa- 
nies? 

Admiral  Boorda.  I  support  privatization  and  outsourcing  not  only  because  it 
makes  good  sense  for  the  Nation  and  the  taxpayer  but  also  because  it  is  an  essential 
part  of  our  recapitalization  plan.  Navy  has  successfiiUy  privatized  or  outsourced  all 
types  of  commercial  activities  ranging  in  size  and  complexity  from  ship  and  aircraft 
repair  to  maintenance  of  large  building  complexes  to  child  care  centers  and  bachelor 
quarters.  We  have  over  50,000  work  years  of  commercial  type  work  already  con- 
tracted. The  Commission  on-Roles  and  Missions  Report  (CORM)  (May  1995)  and  a 
Center  for  Navy  Analysis  Study  (1993)  both  report  findings  that  competition  for 
outsourcing  saves  money  (20-30  percent).  Their  findings  are  compatible  with  Navy's 
competitions  of  29,000  jpositions  using  0MB  Circular  A-76  procedures  in  the  1980s, 
which  resulted  in  significant  savings  (20-30  percent  of  original  cost)  with  about  half 
of  the  competitions  resulting  in  conversions  to  contract.  It  is  critical  that  we  free 
resources  lor  equipment  modernization  by  dramatically  reducing  our  support  costs, 
and  outsourcing  is  an  excellent  tool  for  doing  just  that. 

Privatization  is  not  expected  to  have  a  negative  impact  on  capability  or  readiness. 
Navy  has  successfully  outsourced  a  variety  of  functions  at  fleet  air  stations,  naval 
stations,  and  submarine  bases  for  years.  Operations  at  our  naval  submarine  bases 
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at  Bangor  and  Kings  Bay  have  been  privatized  since  inception.  Both  of  these  bases 
have  perfoiroed  superbly  without  giving  up  significant  primary  mission  control  be- 
cause of  privatization.  To  ensure  that  any  future  outsourcing/privatization  efforts  do 
not  have  any  adverse  effects  on  readiness  and  capability,  we  will  continue  to  con- 
sider, as  we  have  in  the  past,  national  defense  and  security  issues.  We  believe  we 
need  to  fully  exploit  the  potential  for  savings  that  privatization  offers  in  order  to 
perform  our  mission  with  diminished  resources. 

Senator  THURMOND.  Earlier  this  year  Admiral  Owens  stated  that  the  Pentagon 
could  make  more  funds  available  for  weapons  modernization  if  the  military  services 
were  allowed  to  contract  many  of  their  commercial  operations,  such  as  base  oper- 
ations, depot  maintenance,  and  firefighters,  for  performance  by  private  companies. 
Do  you  support  initiatives  to  privatize  commercial  operations? 

deneral  Krulak.  The  Marine  Corps  firmly  supports  privatization  in  areas  that  do 
not  negatively  impact  our  core  competencies.  We  seek  those  outsourcing  and  privat- 
ization initiatives  that  make  sound  business  sense  and  enhance  our  essential  sup- 
port capabilities  without  compromising  the  very  readiness,  expeditionary  capability, 
and  sustainability  that  make  us  America's  911  force. 

The  82nd  Congress  carefully  crafted  and  articulated  our  charge  45  years  ago  by 
saying  "The  Nation's  shock  troops  must  be  the  most  ready  when  the  Nation  gen- 
erally is  least  ready."  As  the  31st  Commandant,  I  have  charged  the  Corps  with 
being  prepared  as  the  Nation's  force  of  choice — a  certain  force  for  an  uncertain 
world.  I  have  further  stated  that  the  Marine  Corps  does  two  important  things  for 
this  nation — makes  Marines  and  wins  battles.  I  view  some  aspects  of  both  making 
Marines  and  winning  battles  as  sacrosanct.  The  initial  level  training  of  Marines  is 
one  such  aspect.  This  is  where  we  mold  our  Corps'  ethos  and  esprit  into  the  recruit 
as  only  a  Marine  Drill  Instructor  can  do!  There  are  three  aspects  of  winning  battles 
that  are  also  unique  to  us  expeditionary  combat  capabilities,  readiness,  and  initial 
sustainability.  Title  10  directs  our  combat  capabilities  which  are  further  focused  by 
the  DPG.  OKir  readiness  and  sustainability  are  achieved  through  combat  materiel 
support  that  is  rapid,  flexible  and  expandable.  Our  operating  forces  and  supportiiug 
establishments  must  immediately  respond  to  crises  when  called  upon.  I  need  to 
maintain  those  unique  capabilities  which  allow  me  to  change  maintenance  and  sup- 
ply priorities  within  hours,  directing  new  fines  of  production  and  shipments  and  pro- 
viding services  that  hone  to  a  razor's  edge  our  readiness  posture.  Again,  with  that 
mission  in  mind,  the  Marine  Corps  firmly  supports  privatization  in  areas  that  do 
not  negatively  impact  our  "making  Marines  and  winning  battles"  competencies. 

Senator  THURMOND.  Earlier  this  year  Admiral  Owens  stated  that  the  Pentagon 
could  make  more  funds  available  for  weapons  modernization  if  the  military  services 
were  allowed  to  contract  many  of  their  commercial  operations,  such  as  base  oper- 
ations, depot  maintenance,  and  firefighters,  for  performance  by  private  companies. 
Do  you  believe  that  the  Navy  and  Marines  could  still  maintain  the  same  level  of 
capability  and  readiness  if  these  operations  were  performed  by  private  companies? 

General  Krulak.  As  stated  earlier,  the  Marine  Corps  supports  privatization  in 
areas  that  do  not  negatively  impact  our  core  competencies.  We  believe  that  proper 
monitoring,  supervision,  and  experience  of  work  performed  by  private  companies 
will  provide  the  same  level  of  capability  and  reacuness  for  those  areas  considered 
for  privatization. 

CONTINGENCIES  VS.  MODERNIZATION 

Senator  THURMOND.  During  fiscal  year  1996,  the  Pentagon  will  be  forced  to  spend 
$2.8  billion  for  contingency  operations  around  the  world.  In  fiscal  year  1997,  the  cost 
of  these  operations  is  expected  to  be  $1.1  billion.  In  short,  we  are  spending  scarce 
defense  dollars  on  these  operations  instead  of  on  vital  modernization  programs. 

What  programs  has  the  Navy  canceled  or  delayed  in  order  to  fund  these  missions? 
If  we  were  not  involved  in  these  operations  and  this  money  was  available  for  weap- 
ons modernization,  what  programs  would  the  Navy  fund. 

Secretary  DaLTON.  The  additional  funds  required  to  support  contingency  oper- 
ations so  far  in  fiscal  year  1996  have  been  available  due  to  revised  economic  as- 
sumptions; lower  estimates  of  inflation.  No  programs  have  been  canceled  or  delayed 
in  order  to  fiind  higher  levels  of  operations.  However,  in  the  event  that  the  proposed 
supplemental  and  reprogramming  requests  are  not  approved,  or  other  additional, 
unforeseen  requirements  materialize,  the  department  would  be  forced  to  apply  re- 
ductions primarily  to  its  ship  depot  maintenance  and  maintenance  of  real  property 
accounts. 

If  the  contingency  funds  were  instead  available  for  modernization.  Navy  would 
speed  recapitalization  by  funding  programs  beyond  those  contained  in  the  contin- 
gency operations  reprogramming  requests. 
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Senator  THURMOND.  There  are  many  people  who  argue  that  we  are  sacriflcing  our 
long-term  readiness,  or  modernization  accounts,  in  order  to  maintain  near-term 
readiness. 

•  Does  the  President's  budget  request  for  fiscal  year  1997  contain  sufiicient 
O&M  funding  to  maintain  the  readiness  of  our  military  forces? 

•  If  additional   resources   were   provided   above   the   President's  request, 
should  these  funds  be  used  for  modernization  or  for  O&M? 

Admiral  BOORDA.  Tliis  year's  budget  reflects  Navy's  commitment  to  providing  the 
resources  necessary  to  ensure  we  remain  ready  in  the  near-term;  providing  suffi- 
cient O&M  funding  for  all  necessary  training  and  the  best  use  of  our  depot  mainte- 
nance facilities.  The  budget  emphasizes  current  readiness  over  future  readiness  at 
the  expense  of  modernization  and  procurement  accounts.  Therefore,  if  additional  re- 
sources were  provided  above  the  President's  request,  they  should  be  used  for  mod- 
ernization, thereby  reducing  further  risk  to  our  future  readiness. 

Senator  THURMOND.  There  are  many  people  who  argue  that  we  are  sacrificing  our 
long-term  readiness,  or  modernization  accounts,  in  order  to  maintain  near-term 
readiness.  Does  the  President's  budget  request  for  fiscal  year  1997  contain  sufficient 
O&M  ftinding  to  maintain  the  readiness  oi  our  military  forces? 

General  Krulak.  The  fiscal  year  1997  Operation  and  Maintenance  budget  funds 
readiness  today — a  Marine  Corps  capable  of  meeting  today's  burgeoning  operational 
requirements.  Maintaining  our  Corps'  ability  to  immediately  respond  with  ready,  ca- 
pable forces  today  and  in  the  future  involves  risks  and  requires  the  most  judicious 
application  of  scarce  resources.  This  budget  fully  funds  all  programs  which  directly 
anect  readiness,  e.g.,  education  and  training  exercises  for  our  operating  forces,  and 
depot  maintenance.  However,  in  order  to  fund  these  critical  areas,  we  have  had  to 
continue  to  defer  other  items  which  will  ultimately  affect  readiness. 

Senator  THURMOND.  There  are  many  people  who  argue  that  we  are  sacrificing  our 
readiness,  or  modernization  accounts,  in  order  to  maintain  near-term  readiness.  If 
additional  resources  were  provided  above  the  President's  request,  should  these 
funds  be  used  for  modernization  or  O&M? 

General  Krulak.  If  additional  resources  were  provided,  we  would  have  to  look  for 
a  balance  between  O&M  and  the  procurement  accounts.  I  am  concerned  about  the 
pace  of  modemization,that  is  modernization  not  only  typically  funded  in  the  pro- 
curement accounts,  but  also  in  the  O&M  appropriations. 

In  O&M  I  am  concerned  about  the  pace  of  several  programs  which  I  consider  mod- 
ernization in  nature.  One  of  my  highest  priorities  is  initial  issue  equipment  for  the 
individual  active  and  reserve  Marine.  I  would  like  to  acquire  additional  individual 
equipment  such  as  cold  weather  gear  and  bivy  sticks  for  our  Marines.  I  am  also  con- 
cerned about  investment  in  our  bases  and  stations  in  the  form  of  maintenance  of 
facilities.  Our  backlog  of  maintenance  and  repair  is  growing  at  significant  rates  and 
it  will  exceed  $1B  by  fiscal  year  2001.  I  am  concerned  about  the  long-term  effect 
of  continued  deferral  of  O&M  "investments". 

Although  we  have  been  able  to  increase  our  readiness  through  quality  of  life  ini- 
tiatives over  the  last  2  years — primarily  due  to  congressional  plus-ups,  there  are 
several  areas  where  I  would  like  to  increase  the  rate  of  investment.  I  would  Uke 
to  further  enhance  ouality  of  life  initiatives  such  as  barracks  maintenance,  furniture 
and  furnishings  for  oarracks,  and  off-duty  education.  If  additional  funds  were  avail- 
able, I  would  also  increase  funding  for  day-to-day  operations  of  our  bases  and  sta- 
tions, and  for  recruiting  and  advertising  in  order  to  ensure  we  continue  to  recruit 
top  quality  Marines. 

In  the  traditional  investment  and  modernization  accounts,  Marine  Corps  invest- 
ment funding  in  modernized  equipment  for  our  ground  forces  is  proiected  to  improve 
in  the  outyears  but  remains  at  historic  low  levels.  If  additional  funds  were  available, 
I  would  accelerate  the  pace  of  ground  equipment  modernization  with  emphasis  on 
enhanced  training  devices,  communications  upgrades,  and  mobility  enhancements; 
and  I  would  invest  additional  funds  in  my  Warfi^ting  I^ab,  the  critical  engine  for 
taking  the  Marine  Corps  into  the  21st  Century. 

I  am  also  concerned  with  the  pace  of  investment  in  recapitalization,  particularly 
the  V-22.  If  additional  funds  were  provided,  I  would  buy  additional  V-22  aircraft, 
remanufactured  AV-8Bs,  Javelin  missiles  and  MPF(E)  ships,  and  I  would  accelerate 
development  of  the  AAAV. 

In  sum,  we  have  fully  financed  readiness  but  remain  concerned  about  under  fi- 
nanced investment.  If  we  are  to  remain  the  Nation's  expeditionary  force-in-readiness 
in  the  next  century,  these  resource  deficiencies  must  be  adequately  addressed. 
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NAVY  EFFICIENCY  INITIATIVES 

Senator  THURMOND.  Secretary  Dalton,  the  Navy  has  embarked  on  a  number  of 
initiatives  to  improve  the  efficiency  of  its  operations,  especially  the  systems  acquisi- 
tion process.  Has  the  Navy  estimated  the  cost  savings  over  the  next  5  years  that 
will  accrue  from  these  initiatives?  Have  these  savings  been  incorporated  in  the  Navy 
budget  projections  for  that  period? 

S«;retary  DaLTON.  A  number  of  Acquisition  Reform  initiatives  are  underway  to 
improve  the  efficiency  of  the  Departn^ent  of  Navy  systems  acquisition  process.  These 
include  innovative  acquisition  strategies,  specifications  and  standards  reform,  ac- 
countability in  design,  reduced  oversight,  and  new  testing  methods  such  as  in- 
creased modeling  and  simulation. 

The  different  levels  of  maturity  of  programs  dictate  which  reform  initiatives  can 
be  applied  at  any  point  in  time  resulting  in  unique  approaches  and  case-by-case  cost 
reductions.  As  cost  reductions  are  identified,  they  are  incorporated  into  the  budget 
projections  for  that  period. 

ACQUISITION  REFORM  SUCCESS  STORIES 

Senator  THURMOND.  Secretary  Dalton,  the  Navy  Posture  Statement  contains  a 
number  of  so-called  acquisition  reform  success  stories  on  pages  37  find  38.  How  do 
the  techniques  discussed  in  these  cases  differ  from  what  would  be  considered  normal 
good  business  practices  that  we  should  have  expected  the  Navy  to  use  in  past  years? 

Secretary  Dalton.  Department  of  Navy  business  practices  today  are  quite  dif- 
ferent than  a  few  years  ago  because  of  technology  advances  such  as  modeling  and 
simulation.  Electronic  Commerce/Electronic  Data  Interchange  and  virtuaJ 
prototyping.  The  emergence  of  electronic  mail  has  facilitated  rapid  and  widespread 
communications.  These  new  technologies  have  fostered  the  ability  of  teams  to  man- 
age complex  weapons  systems  more  emciently  and  effectively. 

The  Federal  Acquisition  Streamlining  Act  provided  an  excellent  framework  to 
achieve  the  acquisition  reform  successes  occurring  in  the  Department  of  Navy  today, 
and  the  Federal  Acquisition  Reform  Act  will  facilitate  additional  future  successes. 
For  instance,  increased  reliance  on  commercial  technology,  products,  and  processes 
is  critical  to  our  ability  to  field  systems  more  rapidly  ana  meet  the  50  percent  cycle 
time  reduction  goals  Congress  has  so  boldly  set.  The  FASA  and  FARA  reform  pack- 
ages significantly  streamline  the  process  for  acquiring  commercial  items  and  mfor- 
mation  technology.  Repeal  of  the  Brooks  Act  provides  our  Department  more  control 
in  reengineering  our  acquisition  process  to  employ  21st  Century  best  practices 
which  will  reduce  our  cost  and  time  to  do  business.  By  eliminating  the  paperwork 
and  approvals  required  under  the  Brooks  Act  and  lowering  the  levels  at  wnich  bid 
protests  can  be  handled,  Congress  has  enabled  us  to  reduce  the  cycle  time  to  put 
state-of-the-art  technology  in  our  warfighters,  hands. 

REVOLUTION  IN  MILITARY  AFFAIRS 

Senator  THURMOND.  The  Navy  seems  to  have  taken  longer  than  the  other  services 
to  embrace  formally  the  concepts  of  the  so-called  Revolution  in  Military  Affairs  es- 
poused by  Admiral  Owens  and  others  within  the  Department  of  Defense.  How  do 
you  plan  to  move  quickly  to  ensure  that  the  Navy  is  in  a  position  to  dominate  the 
emerging  battlefield  of  the  21st  Century? 

Admiral  BOORDA.  Navy  has  been  taking  a  veiy  pragmatic  approach  to  the  Revolu- 
tion in  Military  Affairs  an  approach  now  embodied  in  the  "2020  Vision"  white  paper. 
Instead  of  looKing  at  what  technologies  and  concepts  might  be  "revolutionary,"  we 
asked  first  what  the  Navy  of  2020  would  need  to  be  able  to  do,  then  what  "nulitary 
revolution"  we  needed  to  do  that,  and  finally,  what  capabilities  and  technologies 
would  be  required  for  the  "revolution".  This  approach  is  at  the  core  of  our  long-range 
planning  process.  "2020  Vision"  lays  olat  the  revolution"  in  terms  of  precision  oper- 
ations, maneuver  warfare,  and  massed  precise  fires  from  the  sea.  Navy's  Long- 
Range  Planning  Objectives  will  take  the  next  step  by  outlining  the  specific  capabili- 
ties required,  and  setting  priorities  to  make  the  best  use  of  limited  resources.  We 
believe  this  top-down  approach  enables  us  to  put  the  RMA  and  the  21st  Century 
battlefield  into  realistic  operational  perspective  and  gives  us  an  opportunity  to  drive 
rather  than  react  to  emerging  technologies. 

AIRBORNE  ELECTRONIC  WARFARE 

Senator  Thurmond.  Secretary  Dalton,  the  Fiscal  Year  1996  Authorization  report 
authorized  $165  million  for  procurement  and  $10  million  for  research  and  develop- 
ment for  the  EA-6B  electronic  warfare  aircraft  to  ensure  the  aircraft  is  modernized 
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and  upgraded  to  meet  joint  requirements.  How  does  the  Navy  intend  to  address 
(EA-6BTelectronic  warfare  requirements  now  and  in  the  future/ 

Secretary  Dalton.  In  support  of  the  Navy's  assumption  of  the  Joint  EW  mission, 
Congress  provided  a  $165  million  APN  plus-up  in  the  flscal  year  1996  budget  so 
that  the  EA-6B  could  meet  the  current  threat  and  operational  commitments.  The 
department  has  funded  over  $1.0  billion  in  the  first  phase  of  maintaining  safety  and 
structural  integrity  by  baselining  all  aircraft  to  a  common  configuration.  In  addition, 
the  next  phase,  an  EW  receiver  upgrade,  will  be  incorporated  as  discussed  in  the 
Lower  Cost  Alternative  Report  to  Congress.  Funding  for  this  upgrade  commences  in 
fiscal  year  1999  and  with  an  IOC  of  2003. 

Planned  procurements  utilizing  the  Congressional  funding  include: 

•  UpCTade  to  20  EA-6B8  to  the  newer  Block  89  configuration  ($100  mil- 
lion). First  delivery  is  Jan  98;  all  20  will  be  complete  by  Dec  98. 

•  Procure  60  Band  9/10  transmitters  ($40  million).  First  delivery  of  60 
Band  9/10  transmitters  in  Jan  98. 

•  Ptocure  20  USQ-113  enhanced  radio  countermeasures  sets  ($25  million). 
First  delivery  of  30  USQ-113  Upgrades  in  Jan  97. 

These  improvements  support  the  Department's  building  block  approach  of  incre- 
mental capability  increase  commensurate  with  the  threat  increase,  it  will  enable  us 
to  maintam  the  advantage. 


Question  Submitted  by  Senator  John  W.  Warner 

ELF 

Senator  WARNER.  There  have  been  attempts  in  the  past  to  eliminate  funding  for 
the  Extremely  Low  Freouency  (ELF)  Communications  System.  Does  the  Navy  sup- 
port the  Extremely  Low  Frequency  (ELF)  Communications  System? 

Admiral  BOORDA.  The  Navy  fuUy  supports  the  Extremely  Low  Frequency  (ELF) 
Communications  System.  The  ELF  Communications  System  is  the  only  system  ca- 
pable of  establishing  communications  with  submarines  operating  deep  beneath  the 
ocean's  surface.  By  providing  communications  to  a  submarine  operating  at  speed 
and  depth,  ELF  allows  the  submarine  to  use  its  full  range  of  tactical  capabilities. 
This  is  true  for  both  attack  submarines  (SSNs)  and  ballistic  missile  submarines 
(SSBNs).  Both  ELF  communication  sites  (Clam  Lake,  Wisconsin  and  Republic, 
Michigan)  are  required  to  simultaneously  operate  in  order  to  meet  worldwide  cov- 
erage requirements.  A  single  site  would  significantly  limit  coverage. 

Fiscal  constraints  have  mandated  a  reduction  in  the  Fixed  Siiomarine  Broadcast 
System  (FSBS)  used  to  provide  strategic  communications.  For  example, 
NAVCOMJSTA  Annapolis  was  closed  in  1995.  As  the  world  coverage  and  redundancy 
of  these  communications  networks  are  reduced,  the  ELF  system  ensures  that 
SSBNs  are  able  to  operate  in  all  patrol  areas  and  meet  the  stringent  connectivity 
requirements  of  the  increasingly  important  sea  leg  of  the  Nation's  strateric  triad. 
ELF  supports  rapid  reposturing  of  SSBNs  for  contingency  target  coverage.  The  ELF 
Communications  System  is  the  only  system,  operational  or  on  the  drawing  board, 
that  allows  the  SSBN  to  use  a  wide  range  of  its  speed  and  depth  capability  while 
maintaining  communications  with  the  National  Command  Authorities.  The  ability 
to  receive  communications  at  speed  and  depth  enhances  overall  SSBN  security. 

Since  the  end  of  the  Cold  War,  attack  submarines  have  been  an  integral  part  of 
deployed  Task  Forces,  providing  a  force  multiplier  in  a  number  of  mission  areas. 
The  ability  to  rapidly  communicate  with  a  submarine  operating  deep  is  a  high  prior- 
ity operational  requirement  that  directly  impacts  the  Task  Force  Commander's  abil- 
ity to  employ  his  submarines.  The  connectivity  with  submarines  which  ELF  provides 
is  essential  to  reducing  reaction  time  and  more  fully  control  the  tactical  situation. 


Questions  Submitted  by  Senator  Dirk  Kempthorne 

SPENT  fuel  agreement  WITH  IDAHO 

Senator  Kempthorne.  Can  you  please  describe  the  impacts  on  the  Navy  if  it  fails 
ones  laid  out  in  the  agreement  with  the  State  of  Idaho?  Also,  can  you  much  the 
agreement  will  cost  the  Naw? 

Secretary  Dalton.  The  Naval  Nuclear  Propulsion  Program  fully  intends  to  meet 
all  commitments  made  concerning  spent  fuel.  If  the  unexpected  occurs  and  a  mile- 
stone were  to  be  missed,  spent  fuel  shipments  into  Idaho  would  be  suspended  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  agreement  until  the  Program  satisfied  the  missed  obligation.  The 
consequences  of  a  suspension  to  shipments  would  be  similar  to  those  described  in 
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the  discussions,  certifications  and  documents  leading  up  to  the  agreement.  The 
Navy's  ability  to  service  and  operate  nuclear  powered  snips  would  rapidly  erode  and, 
if  the  stoppage  lasted  long  enough,  the  Navy  would  be  precluded  from  accomplishing 
its  defense  mission.  A  more  explicit  answer  is  not  possiole  because  the  servicing,  op- 
erating and  mission  requirements  of  the  Navy  vary  from  year  to  year. 

The  cost  of  carrying  out  the  woric  itemized  in  the  agreement  falls  principally  to 
the  Department  of  Eneroy  as  the  Navy's  partner  in  the  Program,  since  the  Idaho 
National  Engineering  Laboratory  belongs  to  them.  The  Navy  does  fund  various  oper- 
ating activities  carried  out  by  tne  Program  at  Idaho  National  Engineering  Labora- 
tory facilities  at  a  cost  of  $70  million  for  fiscal  year  1996,  but  this  effort  is  not  item- 
ized in  the  agreement.  The  Navy  also  will  pay  for  storage  and  shipping  containers 
needed  over  the  next  40  years  to  meet  the  terms  of  the  agreement.  The  Program 
has  not  yet  determined  the  cost  of  these  containers. 

The  hfavy  specifically  is  committed  as  part  of  the  agreement  to  upgrade  the  Lake 
Pend  Oreille  facility  in  Bajrview,  Idaho,  which  is  a  Navy  facility  unrelated  either  to 
the  Naval  Nuclear  Propulsion  Program  or  the  DOE  facilities.  The  cost  will  be  at 
least  $7  million. 

TACTICAL  AVIATION  INVENTORY 

Senator  Kempthorne.  Are  you  concerned  that  the  lack  of  procurement  funding 
and  the  rising  cost  of  aircraft  will  make  it  difficult  for  the  Navy  to  maintain  an  ade- 
quate number  of  planes  in  the  fleet?  What  are  the  biggest  shortcomings  in  the 
Navy's  tactical  aviation  program? 

Aomiral  BOORDA.  The  Navy  has  recognized  the  changed  world  and  has  appro- 
priately compensated.  With  the  slowdown  in  the  modernization  of  the  threat,  we  can 
meet  the  threat  with  slightly  older  aircraft.  Engineering  solutions  to  extend  life  and 
selective  modernization  of  current  aircraft  have  allowed  the  Navy  to  reduce  aircraft 
procurement. 

The  current  force  cannot  last  forever,  however,  and  plans  are  in  place  for  its  af- 
fordable modernization.  The  F/A-18E/F  is  an  affordable  aircraft.  As  a  P^I  to  an  ex- 
isting aircraft,  its  development  cost  ($4.88  billion)  is  far  less  than  that  of  a  new 
start.  The  program  is  low  risk,  and  on  cost  and  schedule. 

The  JAST  program  is  designed  to  take  advantage  of  hi^  production  rates.  The 
historical  precedent  of  cost  savings  through  multi-service  use/procurement  has  been 
successfully  demonstrated  in  the  F— 4,  A— 4  and  A-7  programs  of  the  1960s.  Keeping 
JAST  affordable  is  critical  to  avoiding  the  impact  on  force  structure  which  you  nave 
postulated. 

The  single  biggest  shortcoming  in  the  Navy's  tactical  aviation  program  is  the 
growing  age  of  the  fleet  until  the  F/A-18E/F  is  ramped  to  full  rate  production. 

Senator  KEMPTHORNE.  General  Krulak,  are  you  concerned  that  me  V-22  procure- 
ment program  is  stretched  too  far  into  the  future?  What  cost  saving  can  you  point 
to  if  the  procurement  program  was  expedited? 

General  Krulak.  Yes  Sir,  I  am.  Under  the  current  procurement  schedule  we  will 
receive  Initial  Operating  Capability  (IOC)  in  flscal  year  2001,  Full  Operating  Capa- 
bility (FOC)  in  fiscal  year  2017,  and  complete  production  buy  in  flscal  year  2023 
after  an  unprecedented  27  years  in  production.  This  profile  makes  it  extremely  dif- 
ficult for  the  Marine  Corps  to  rapidly  transition  our  aging  medium-lift  fleet  to  the 
V— 22  while  we  continue  to  maintain  our  operational  commitments  and  overseas  de- 
ployments. 

A  more  economic  V-22  procurement  rate  within  our  existing  training  structure 
and  plan  is  36  aircraft  per  year.  It  has  the  potential  to  save  the  Nation  nearly  $8.0 
billion  (TY$,  flscal  year  1995  Inflation  Projection)  in  program  cost.  Most  impor- 
tantly, this  increased  production  rate  would  deliver  this  advanced  technology  rotor- 
craft  out  to  our  operating  forces  11  years  earlier,  allowing  us  to  retire  the  aged,  de- 
clining CH-^i6  fleet. 

Senator  KEMPTHORNE.  How  would  you  compare  Marine  Corps  housing  with  hous- 
ing provided  to  personnel  in  the  other  services? 

General  Krulak.  Overall,  I  think  that  the  quality  of  Marine  Corps  family  housing 
compares  favorably  with  the  other  services,  particularly  on  a  cost  per  unit  basis. 
Our  total  cost  per  unit  to  operate,  maintain,  repair,  renovate  and  recapitalize  our 
housing  stock  is  $8622  per  year,  the  lowest  oi  the  four  Services.  We  are  really 
pleased  with  the  quality  of  our  new  housing,  such  as  the  Stewart  Mesa  enlisted 
housing  at  Camp  Pendleton. 

I  am  equally  proud  of  our  Whole  House  Revitalization  Program  where  we  com- 
pletely renovate  existing  housing  right  down  to  the  studs.  For  about  half  the  cost 
of  new  construction,  our  residents  receive  a  virtually  all-new  house.  This  program 
is  the  centerpiece  of  our  Family  Housing  Campaign  Plan.  We  ultimately  plan  to  re- 
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vitalize  14,000  of  our  25,390  family  housing  units,  focusing  on  our  older  Wherry  and 
Capehart  quarters. 

However,  like  the  other  Services,  we  haven't  been  able  to  revitalize  or  repair  as 
many  houses  per  year  as  we  would  like  under  our  Campaign  Plan.  Our  backlog  of 
maintenance  and  repair  is  approximately  $60,000,000,  and  we  hope  to  eliminate  it 
by  the  end  of  fiscal  year  2001.  And,  like  the  other  Services,  we  have  not  been  able 
to  fund  nearly  as  much  deficit  reduction  construction  as  we  need  to  accommodate 
the  11,313  Marine  Corps  families  in  private  housing  who  are  unsuitably  housed. 

We  are  actively  studying  housing  privatization  projects  at  several  of  our  bases 
with  the  DOD  Housing  Revitalization  Support  oflice.  I  am  optimistic  that  we  can — 
and  will — ^use  the  new  authorities  that  Cfongress  gave  us  this  year  to  partner  with 
private  developers  to  obtain  affordable,  quality  housing  for  our  Marines. 

Regarding  bachelor  housing:  In  November  1995  the  Secretary  of  Defense  approved 
a  new  construction  standard  that  would  provide  one  man  per  room  with  a  shared 
bath.  The  Marine  Corps  supports  the  new  standard,  however,  under  this  new  cri- 
teria, given  the  present  condition  of  our  inventory  and  projected  funding  for  new 
construction,  we  will  not  be  able  to  adequately  house  all  our  required  single  enlisted 
Marines  until  the  year  2088 — the  longest  time  frame  for  any  oi  the  armed  services. 
The  Marine  Corps  has  a  goal  to  eliminate  its  14000  inadequate  spaces  in  10  years 
by  building  to  a  lesser  standard.  Earlier  this  fiscal  year,  the  Marine  Corps  obtained 
a  waiver  from  the  new  construction  standard.  In  order  to  adequately  house  a  great- 
er number  of  enlisted  Marines  we  will  build  two  person  rooms  with  a  shared  bath." 
If  we  can  double  our  funding  effort  and  provide  $50  million  to  new  bachelor  enlisted 
housing  we  will  achieve  that  goal. 

INFLATION  ESTIMATES 

Senator  Kempthorne.  Secretary  Dalton,  as  a  businessman,  are  you  comfortable 
with  inflation  estimates  of  2.3  percent  or  lower  over  the  next  7  years?  How  confident 
are  you  that  this  level  of  inflation,  and  the  resulting  Department  of  Defense  "sav- 
ings   will  be  achieved?  (start) 

Secretary  Dalton.  I  am  comfortable  with  the  current  estimates  of  inflation  and 
the  resulting  savings. 

ACOUSTIC  research  IN  BAYVIEW,  ID 

Senator  KEMPTHORNE.  Can  you  tell  me  about  the  cost  savings  that  have  been 
achieved  through  the  use  of  the  Navy's  acoustic  research  detachment  in  Bayview, 
Idaho?  How  does  the  Navy  plan  to  use  this  research  facility  to  improve  the  perform- 
ance of  the  NSSN? 

Admiral  Boorda.  Cost  avoidance  achieved  by  the  experimentation  at  Lake  Pend 
CReille  are  reflected  both  in  lower  ship  construction  and  in  reduced  cost  of  research 
&  development  activity.  The  acoustic  performance  of  two  NSSN  cost  reducing  initia- 
tives inte^ated  modular  decks  and  a  reduced  cost  propulsor — are  being  dem- 
onstrated in  Lake  Pend  CReille  experiments.  The  cost  savings  from  these  two  ini- 
tiatives, up  to  $75M  per  ship,  have  been  included  in  the  current  cost  estimate  and 
budget  request. 

Without  the  capabilities  provided  by  Lake  Pend  Olleille,  research  and  develop- 
ment would  have  to  be  performed  at-sea  on  full-scale  submarines  and  the  design 
would  have  to  proceed  at  greater  technical  risk  without  the  benefit  of  this  R&D.  The 
Navy  has  avoided  over  $1B  by  using  the  acoustic  research  center  at  Lake  Pend 
Olleille  in  place  of  performing  comparable  research  at  full-scale.  The  following  re- 
sefirch  and  development  performed  at  Lake  Pend  Olleille  supports  design  of  the 
lead  ship  NSSN: 

•  Development  of  quiet  propulsors  using  the  self-propelled  Large  Scale  Ve- 
hicle, which  is  a  quarter  scale  test  submarine.  A  succession  of  model  tests 
has  resulted  in  an  extremely  quiet  propulsor  which  would  have  been  much 
more  expensive  and  time-consuming  to  develop  at  full  scale  and  test  on  an 
operational  ship. 

•  Detailed  measurements  of  how  pressure  hulls  radiate  noise  and  how  pres- 
sure hulls,  return  sonar  pings  (target  strength).  These  tests  use  quarter 
scale  hull  models. 

•  Measurements  of  flow  noise  past  the  pressure  hull  which  affects  the  per- 
formance of  ship's  sonar  using  pop-up  models  such  as  the  Dolly  Varden. 

One  of  the  major  assets  at  the  Lake  is  the  Intermediate  Scale  Measurement  Sys- 
tem which  provides  a  unique  capability  to  measure  radiated  noise  and  target 
strength.  This  facility  has  resulted  in  major  advances  in  the  understanding  of  the 
above  items. 
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Work  continues  at  Lake  Pend  CReille  in  support  of  the  current  design  of  the 
NSSN.  The  facility  will  be  used  in  a  similar  manner  to  assess  potential  enhance- 
ments to  the  NSSN  design  in  the  areas  mentioned  above. 

Senator  Kempthorne.  How  has  the  congreasionally  initiated  program  to  transfer 
the  Ml  tanks  to  the  Marine  Reserve  worked? 

General  Krulak.  This  congressionally  mandated  program  has  significantly  con- 
tributed to  improved  overall  tank  crew  training  and  morale  of  our  two  Reserve  tank 
battalions.  Additionally,  the  Ml  tanks  increase  the  combat  lethality  of  the  Reserve 
by  providing  a  more  robust  armor  capability. 

As  you  know,  Total  Force"  is  a  reality  in  the  Marine  Corps.  Acquisition  of  these 
tanks  for  the  two  Reserve  tank  battalions  fully  supports  our  equipping  philosophy 
of  providing  both  Active  and  Reserve  Marines  with  compatible  equipment.  Our  rea- 
son for  this  philosophy  is  simple;  Marines  must  train  in  peacetime  as  they  will  fi^ht 
on  ftiture  battlefields.  Currently,  the  Marine  Corps  Reserve  possesses  twenty-four 
(24)  Ml  tanks  and  will  receive  forty  (40)  more  by  Sej)tember/October  1996.  These 
sixty-four  (64)  Ml  tanks  fiiUy  flesh  out  the  Ml  Traimng  Allowance  for  the  Marine 
Corps  Reserve. 

V-22  PROCUREMENT 

Senator  KEMPTHORNE.  Last  week,  the  Pentagon  accruisition  diief,  Paul  Kaminski, 
said  that  the  Navy  would  retain  control  over  the  development  of  CV-22  tUtrotor  air- 
craft, the  special  operations  variant  of  the  V-22  in  development  for  the  Marine 
Corps,  despite  indications  the  U.S.  Special  Operations  Command  wants  to  take  over 
management  of  the  program.  As  I  understand  it,  USSOCOM  believes  the  current 
Navy  program  will  not  (feliver  the  CV-22  on  time  or  in  a  mission  capable  configura- 
tion and  nas  asked  to  take  over  the  program  unless  it  gets  "on  track"  soon.  What 
assurances  can  you  give  this  committee  that  the  CV-22  program  is  in  fact  "on 
track"?  Also,  is  it  true  the  research  and  development  costs  for  the  CV-22  have 
risen? 

Secretary  Dalton.  The  IOC  for  the  CV-22  remains  on  track.  Late  in  1994,  the 
Department  of  the  Navy  committed  to  funding  the  CV-22  development  based  on  a 
government  cost  estimate  of  $550  million.  At  tnat  time,  the  manner  by  which  some 
of  the  CV-22's  requirements  were  to  be  met  was  not  clearly  defined.  The  contrac- 
tor's initial  proposal  came  in  significantly  higher  but  after  much  discussion  and  re- 
view, the  proposal  had  been  reduced  to  approximately  $560  million  for  the  configu- 
ration required  by  USSOCOM  to  meet  their  IOC  requirements.  The  Department  of 
the  Navy  will  fund  this  cost. 

CHINA/tAIWAN 

Senator  KEMPTHORNE.  Admiral  Boorda,  if  necessary,  will  U.S.  naval  forces  help 
Taiwan  protect  its  territorial  waters? 

Admiral  BooRDA.  Under  the  Taiwan  Relations  Act  (TRA)  of  1979,  the  United 
States  Government  stated  that  it  will  consider  any  effort  to  determine  the  future 
of  Taiwan  by  other  than  peaceful  means,  including  boycotts  or  embargoes,  a  threat 
to  peace  and  security  of  the  Western  Pacific  area  and  of  grave  concern  to  the  United 
States.  We  do  not  expect  military  conflict  there.  Nevertheless,  we  are  increasing  our 
naval  presence  in  the  region  as  a  precautionary  measure  and  if  called  upon  by  Na- 
tional Command  Authority  we  would  respond  appropriately. 

Senator  THURMOND.  Last  year,  the  Conference  provided  funds  for  cold  weather 
equipment  for  our  Marines.  Have  you  had  a  chance  to  test  this  gear  in  the  field? 
If  similar  funds  were  available  this  year,  what  could  you  buy  for  our  that  are  pres- 
ently unfunded  and  how  much  is  requested  in  fiscal  year  1997? 

General  Krulak.  The  cold  weather  equipment  (Second  Generation  Extended  Cold 
Weather  Clothing  System — ECWCS)  has  been  thoroughly  tested  in  the  field  and  the 
funds  provided  by  the  conference  are  being  used  to  procure  the  items  for  fielding 
to  the  fleet.  This  contract  is  currently  being  negotiated  at  Natick  Army  Labora- 
tories. Cold  weather  items  which  could  utilize  additional  funds  in  fiscal  year  1997 
are: 

(In  thoyunds  of  dollars] 


Adtve 


Res«(ve$ 


Second  Generation  ECWCS 

Ughtweight  Cold  Weather  Underwear  Set  (LWCWUS) 

Cold  Weather  Sock  System  

Modular  Pack  System  

Improwd  Bivy  Sack 


$6,900 
$1,700 
$5,000 
$4,500 
$5,200 


$4,800 
$500 


$3,600 
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[In  Ihouunds  of  dolbn] 


Reservas 


Advanced  Combat  Vehicle  Crewman's  Helmet 

Tray  Ration  Heating  System  

Mask  Communications  Adapter  

Laser  Eye  Protection  

Total  


$1,700 


$33 

$1,000 

$800 


$25,000 


$10,733 


Senator  Kempthorne.  The  fiscal  year  1996  Defense  Authorization  bill  provided  a 
block  of  fiinds  for  miscellaneous  equipment  and  for  aircraft,  procurement  for  our  Re- 
serve Forces.  How  did  this  work  for  you?  Could  you  give  us  your  number  one  prior- 
ity in  each  of  the  categories? 

General  Krulak.  Witness  did  not  respond  to  question. 

Senator  KEMPTHOR>fE.  Are  you  comfortable  with  the  progress  of  the  lightweight 
155nun  howitzer  program  you  apd  the  Army  are  working  on  together? 

General  Krulak.  Yes.  1995  saw  the  signing  of  the  Joint  Operational  Require- 
ments Document  by  both  services  and  the  stand  up  of  the  MARuORSYSCOM  Joint 
Program  Office  under  the  Army's  Program  Executive  Officer-Field  Artillery  Systems 
(PEO-FAS,  Maj.  Gen.  John  Michitsch,  USA)  at  Picatinny  Arsenal  on  1  October 
1995.  On  5  February  1996  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy  (RDA)  approved  the 

Brogram  moving  into  engineering  and  manufacturing  development  (EMD).  General 
licnitsch's  supert)  cooperation  in  making  assets  available  to  the  joint  program  al- 
lowed us  to  move  from  a  Milestone  0  to  a  Milestone  II  in  just  1  year.  The  stream- 
lined acquisition  strategy  has  taken  advantage  of  previous  testing  done  with  proto- 
type howitzers  since  1990  and  this  has  effectively  eliminated  the  normal  demonstra- 
tion and  validation  phase  of  development,  probably  saving  another  year  or  more  of 
schedule. 

1996  is  focusing  on  a  "shoot-ofT  to  down  select  one  contractor  from  the  three  com- 

Setitors  (Vickers  Shipbuilding  and  Engineering  Limited/Textron,  New  Orleans; 
loyal  Ordnance/United  Defense,  Minneapolis;  and  Lockheed-Martin,  Pittsfield, 
Mass)  for  EMD  and  the  first  2  years  of  production.  We  have  integrated  Marines  and 
Soldiers  into  this  shoot-ofF,  to  insure  tne  weapon  we  select  supports  the  needs  of 
both  services.  The  cooperation  between  Navy  and  Army  agencies  in  incoiiporating 
acquisition  reform  techniques  into  the  request  for  proposal  (RFP)  has  also  been 
noteworthy  and  allowed  us  to  offer  industry  a  better  RFP.  Our  schedule  is  quite  ag- 
gressive and  proceeding  as  fast  as  prudent  considering  the  challenges  during  EMD 
of  insuring  the  weapon  meets  operational  and  durability  requirements.  Durability 
is  clearly  our  biggest  concern  as  this  weapon  system  is  about  half  the  weight  of  its 
predecessor  (9,000  vs  16,000  pounds).  Production  starts  in  2000  and  Initial  Oper- 
ational Capability  occurs  in  2002.  That  is  only  5  years  from  the  concept  phase  of 
development  to  production,  so  the  program  is  progressing  very  rapidly. 

Senator  Kempthorne.  Both  the  Marine  Corps  and  the  Army  seem  to  have  raised 
their  priority  on  replacing  their  current  fleets  of  trucks.  Can  you  briefly  outline  the 
Marine  Corps'  concept  for  meeting  their  requirement  and  give  us  the  particulars  of 
the  program? 

General  Krulak.  The  Marine  Corps  strategy  for  fleet  management  is  to  replace 
trucks  at  the  end  of  their  useful  life.  A  good  example  is  the  medium  fleet  as  follows: 

Faced  with  an  amng  truck  fleet,  the  Marine  Corps  began  examining  replacement 
options  for.  the  medium  truck  fleet  in  1990.  A  Mission  Needs  Statement  (MNS)  was 
signed  by  the  Assistant  Commandant  of  the  Marine  Corps  on  30  March  1992  based 
upon  lessons  learned  in  the  Gulf  War,  previously  noted  truck  deficiencies  from  Fleet 
Marines  and  the  realities  of  downsizing  military  force  structure.  A  Cost  and  Oper- 
ational Effectiveness  Analysis  (COEA)  was  conducted  by  Studies  and  Analysis  Divi- 
sion, Marine  Corps  Combat  Development  Command  in  order  to  determine  what  al- 
ternatives were  available  to  meet  tne  requirement.  The  COEA  reviewed  eight  wide 
ranging  options  for  a  truck  meeting  the  requirements  of  the  MNS.  The  COEA  re- 
affim^d  tne  validity  of  the  performance  parameters  stated  in  the  MNS.  The  COEA 
also  siipported  a  truck  remanufacturing  program  as  the  most  viable  of  the  eight  op- 
tions. The  Marine  Corps  with  assistance  from  industry,  proved  the  remanufacturing 
concept  by  producing  two  technology  demonstrators  that  inserted  industry  standard 
components  (engines,  power  trains,  etc.)  onto  our  existing  truck  chassis.  The  tech- 
nology demonstrators  exceeded  expectations  in  all  areas,  but  most  importantly  in 
the  two  largest  problem  areas  facing  the  current  medium  fleet:  payload  and  mobil- 
ity. 
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The  medium  truck  is  the  Marin6  Corps'  workhorse.  It  must  tow  weapons  systems, 
transport  personnel,  ammunition,  break  bulk  cargo,  bulk  liquids  (fuel  and  water), 
and  engineer  equipment;  and  accept  and  move  air  defense,  communication,  com- 
mand and  control  shelters,  dimensionally  standard  shelters/cargo,  and  commercial 
cargo  containers.  The  following  charts  provide  examples  of  typical  loads. 

AMMUNITION  LOADS 


An  MO  type 

Weif  ht  > 

Usiiii  aait 

5  56mm  M16A2  

11.  8  tons  

9.5  tons 

14.9  tons 

4.5  tons'  

14  9  tons 

Infantiy 

60mm  HE  Mortar 

Infantry 

155mm  DPICM 

25mm  APDS 

7  62mm  M60  Machine  Gun 

Artillery 

lAV 

All 

5  56mm  SAW    

7.0  tons 

All 

>  All  weights  are  one  Pallet  high. 

'Pallets  mM  b«  stacked  two  hlfh  for  9.0  ton  total 


COMBAT  SUPPORT  AND  COMBAT  SERVICE  SUPPORT  LOADS 

iMd  type 

Wei|M 

Usiof  unit 

Fuel 

6.8  tons  

csa:ss> 

Water 

Damp  Sand 

6.4  tons  

7.8  tons  

CSS 
CSAJSS 

'Combat  Sapport  and  Combat  Service  Support. 

Key  capabilities  and  performance  parameters  of  the  medium  truck  are  as  follows: 
— Increased  cargo  carrying  capacity; 
>7  tons  cross  country 
>12  tons  highway 
— Tactical  high  mobility — similar  to  the  High  Mobility  Multi-purpose  Wheeled 
Vehicle 

— Sustained  speeds  of  up  to  30  mph  over  rolling  terrain 
— No  increase  in  strategic  lift  footprint. 
— No  increase  in  force  structure. 
To  meet  the  Marine  Corps  requirements  for  the  medium  fleet  truck  following  solu- 
tions have  been  proven  out  by  the  technology  demonstrators: 


Major  requirement 


Solution 


Greater  Mobility 


Increased  Payload 

Better  Crosscountry  Speed 
Safety 


Better  Reliability,  Availability.  Maintainability,  and  Durability  (RAM-D) 


Central  Tire  Inflation  System 
Independent  Suspension 
More  Powerful,  Electronically 
Controlled  Power  Train 
Anti-Lock  Brakes 
Engine  Brake 
Independent  Suspension 
Improved  Po«ver  Train 
Air  Starter  System 


A  Milestone  I/II  decision  was  approved  on  19  Oct.  95.  Administration  of  the  pro- 
gram has  been  transferred  to  the  Frogram  Executive  Oflicer,  Tank,  Automotive,  and 
Armament  Command,  U.S.  Amw  for  execution.  Production  will  begin  in  1999  to  pro- 
vide a  one  for  one  replacement  for  each  organization's  medium  trucks. 

[Whereupon,  at  12:10  p.m.,  the  hearing  was  adjourned.] 


DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE  AUTHOmZATION 
FOR  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR 
1997  AND  THE  FUTURE  YEARS  DEFENSE 
PLAN 


WEDNESDAY,  MARCH  13,  1996 

U.S.  Senate, 
Committee  on  Armed  Services, 

Washington,  DC. 

UNIFIED  COMMANDERS  ON  THEIR  MILITARY 
STRATEGIES  AND  OPERATIONAL  REQUIREMENTS 

The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  notice,  at  2:38  p.m.  in  room  SR- 
222,  Russell  Senate  Office  Building,  Senator  Strom  Thurmond 
(chairman)  presiding. 

Committee  members  present:  Senators  Thurmond,  Warner, 
Cohen,  Coats,  Nunn,  Levin,  Kennedy,  Robb,  Lieberman,  and 
Bryan. 

Committee  staff  members  present:  Romie  L.  Brownlee,  staff  di- 
rector; George  W.  Lauffer,  deputy  staff  director;  Christine  K. 
Cimko,  press  secretary. 

Professional  staff  members  present:  Charles  S.  Abell;  Lawrence 
J.  Lanzillotta;  Bert  K,  Mizusawa;  Joseph  G.  Pallone,  Steven  C. 
Saulnier,  Cord  A.  Sterling;  and  Eric  H.  Thoemmes. 

Minority  staff  members  present:  Creighton  Green,  professional 
staff  member;  Michael  J.  McCord,  professional  staff  member;  and 
Frank  Norton,  professional  staff  member. 

Staff  assistants  present:  Patricia  L.  Banks. 

Committee  members'  assistants  present:  Judith  A.  Ansley,  assist- 
ant to  Senator  Warner;  Dale  F.  Gerry,  assistant  to  Senator  Cohen; 
Ann  E.  Sauer,  assistant  to  Senator  McCain;  Samuel  D.  Adcock,  as- 
sistant to  Senator  Lott;  Richard  F.  Schwab,  assistant  to  Senator 
Coats;  Glen  E.  Tait,  assistant  to  Senator  Kempthorne;  David  W. 
Davis,  assistant  to  Senator  Hutchison;  John  F.  Luddy,  II,  assistant 
to  Senator  Inhofe,  Patricia  L.  Stolnacker,  assistant  to  Senator 
Santorum;  Andrew  W.  Johnson,  assistant  to  Senator  Exon,  Richard 
W.  Fieldhouse,  and  David  A.  Lewis,  assistants  to  Senator  Levin; 
Steven  A.  Wolfe,  assistant  to  Senator  Kennedy;  Suzanne  M. 
McKenna,  assistant  to  Senator  Glenn;  William  Owens,  assistant  to 
Senator  Robb;  John  F.  Lilley,  assistant  to  Senator  Lieberman,  and 
Mary  Weaver  Bennett,  assistant  to  Senator  Bryan. 

Committee  members'  fellows  present:  CDR  Thomas  A.  Vecchiolla, 
fellow  to  Senator  Cohen;  Craig  B.  Williams,  fellow  to  Senator 
McCain;  MAJ  Sharon  K.  G.  Dunbar,  fellow  to  Senator  Coats;  MAJ 
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Marc  T.  Thomas,  fellow  to  Senator  Kempthorne;  LTC  Michael 
Montelongo,  fellow  to  Senator  Hutchison;  Brian  Levengood,  fellow 
to  Senator  Santorum;  Randy  O'Connor,  fellow  to  Senator  Kennedy; 
Linda  Taylor,  fellow  to  Senator  Bingaman;  and  Larry  Wilson,  fel- 
low to  Senator  Robb. 

OPENING  STATEMENT  OF  SENATOR  STROM  THURMOND, 

CHAIRMAN 

Chairman  Thurmond.  The  committee  will  come  to  order.  The 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  meets  today  to  receive  testimony 
from  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  the  Honorable  Togo  West,  and  the 
Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army,  Gen.  Dennis  Reimer,  on  the  administra- 
tion's budget  proposal  for  the  Army  for  fiscal  year  1997  and  the  fu- 
ture years  defense  plan. 

Gentlemen,  as  always,  it  is  good  to  see  you,  and  to  hear  your  per- 
spective on  the  status  of  our  Army.  All  Americans  are  proud  of  our 
Army  and  its  performance  this  past  year.  Our  men  and  women  in 
uniform  have  performed  superbly.  We  appreciate  their  efforts  and 
the  hardships  borne  by  their  families.  We  plan  to  ensure  they  are 
supported  in  a  manner  consistent  with  their  commitment  and  sac- 
rifice. We  must  also  provide  our  troops  with  the  capabilities  they 
will  need  to  overmatch  any  future  adversary  to  ensure  they  will 
succeed  with  their  missions  and  survive. 

Secretary  West,  the  fine  Army  you  visited  in  Bosnia  last  week 
did  not  happen  by  accident.  The  Army  is  excellent  today  because 
years  ago  we  made  an  investment  in  recruiting,  training,  and 
equipping  outstanding  men  and  women.  However,  the  Army  is  in 
jeopardy  of  losing  its  qualitative  edge  unless  it  receives  the  funds 
to  modernize. 

The  modernization  schedule  proposed  by  the  administration  is 
inconsistent  with  the  Bottom-Up  Review,  and  it  does  not  support 
the  Army's  Force  XXI  plan.  A  regional  CINC  has  said,  "We  are  in 
danger  of  gutting  the  future  of  the  Army.  The  risk  of  breaking  the 
force  is  real."  I  vmoleheartedly  agree,  and  that  is  why  I  believe  that 
the  proposed  budget  is  inadequate. 

The  primary  mission  of  the  Army  is  to  win  the  Nation's  wars. 
Anything  that  hinders  or  detracts  from  that  mission  must  be  exam- 
ined critically.  The  Army  must  be  trained  and  ready  to  meet  both 
current  and  future  threats.  This  applies  to  the  total  force:  the  Ac- 
tive Army,  the  Army  Reserve,  and  the  Army  National  Guard.  It  is 
our  constitutional  obligation  to  keep  the  Army  trained  and  ready. 
I  have  always  taken  that  obligation  very  seriously. 

My  concern  for  the  present  is  not  that  the  Army  will  fail,  but 
that  it  will  pay  too  high  a  price  to  succeed.  Our  Armed  Forces  are 
stretched  dangerously  thin  as  the  result  of  an  intense  pace  of  com- 
mitments and  serious  underfunding.  Funding  for  current  readiness 
is  barely  adequate  for  known  requirements.  Any  new  demand  or 
unbudget«d  expenses,  such  as  exceeding  the  $1.4  billion  estimated 
cost  for  Bosnia,  will  have  significant  consequences. 

My  concern  for  the  future  is  that  the  Army  will  not  be  able  to 
prevent  and  deter  aggression  and  when  necessary  fight  and  win 
with  minimum  casualties.  If  the  modernization  problem  is  not  cor- 
rected, you  will  not  have  the  means  to  respond  successfully  to  our 
Nation's  future  needs. 
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I  agree  with  Admiral  Owens  that  we  have  a  crisis  in  procure- 
ment which  is  the  result  of  an  $80  billion  funding  shortfall.  The 
Eroblem  is  pronounced  in  the  Army,  where  only  one-sixth  of  the 
udget  will  go  to  procurement  and  research  and  aevelopment. 

Many  critics  do  not  realize  how  much  of  the  Army's  budget  is 
consumed  by  operating  cost  and  pay,  and  how  little  is  left  for  re- 
search and  procurement.  Chronic  underfunding,  failure  to  keep 
pace  with  the  cost  growth,  and  not  sustaining  modernization,  is  re- 
sulting in  costs  and  problems  that  are  becoming  insurmountable. 

Prudent  investment  will  yield  significant  dividends.  Last  year, 
this  committee  added  $82  million  to  the  Apache  Longbow  program, 
and  that  one  investment  may  save  nearly  $1  billion,  and  an  invest- 
ment in  the  Comanche  program  this  year  could  yield  similar  sav- 
ings. 

It  is  not  clear.  Secretary  West,  why  you  have  allowed  the  Army 
force  structure  to  be  resourced  for  475,000  people  in  fiscal  year 
1998  when  the  Bottom-Up  Review  calls  for  10  divisions.  This  pro- 
posed reduction  of  20,000  people  is  very  risky. 

Secretary  Perry  told  this  committee  last  week  that  the  Bottom- 
Up  Review  is  still  valid.  Why,  then,  is  there  any  question  about 
end  strength  reductions? 

In  the  past  2  years,  the  President  rushed  Patriot  missile  bat- 
teries to  South  Korea  and  Kuwait  because  he  believed  there  was 
an  imminent  danger  of  attack  by  ballistic  missiles.  We  know  that 
potential  adversaries  are  rapidly  developing  their  ballistic  missile 
capabilities,  and  the  danger  to  our  troops  is  steadily  increasing.  I 
want  to  reiterate  my  intention  to  provide  the  men  and  women  who 
will  deploy  in  harm's  way  with  the  theater  missile  defenses  they 
need.  It  is  our  obligation  to  do  no  less. 

We  support  your  efforts  to  achieve  savings  from  efficiencies  and 
privatization  when  such  efforts  are  reasonable,  sound,  and  in  the 
best  interest  of  our  country.  We  hope  that  the  Department  of  De- 
fense will  present  an  acceptable  comprehensive  plan  to  perform 
depot  maintenance.  However,  even  if  you  achieve  every  efficiency, 
the  Army  budget  will  still  be  inadequate  to  meet  current  and  fu- 
ture requirements. 

The  debate  about  defense  must  not  pit  the  present  against  the 
future.  Both  present  and  future  requirements  must  be  met,  because 
both  are  valid,  and  they  are  interconnected. 

The  threats  we  face  today,  and  those  we  will  face  in  the  near  fu- 
ture, are  clearly  definable;  the  only  ambiguity  is  how  they  will 
manifest  themselves. 

Again,  we  welcome  you  both  here  today  and  look  forward  to  your 
testimony.  Senator  Lieberman. 

STATEMENT  OF  SENATOR  JOSEPH  I.  LIEBERMAN 

Senator  Lieberman.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  you  for  recognizing 
me.  On  behalf  of  Senator  Nunn  and  Democrats  of  the  committee 
I  would  join  in  welcoming  Secretary  West  and  General  Reimer  and 
just  very  briefly  thank  them  for  their  leadership  of  the  U.S  Army, 

I  had  the  occasion,  with  Senator  Cohen  and  others,  to  visit 
Bosnia  about  a  month  ago  and  visit  with  our  Army  personnel  there 
for  a  while,  and  we  were  very  impressed,  certainly  by  the  attitude 
and  morale,  but  also  by  the  skill  with  which  they  are  carrying  out 
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an  unusual  mission  of  preventive  involvement  to  not  only  stop  a 
war  that  was  there,  but  to  prevent  a  larger  war  from  occurring. 

I  know  that  the  two  of  you  are  presiding  over  the  Army  at  a  time 
which  is  difficult  when  you  are  completing  a  drawdown  and  you  are 
both  trying  to  allocate  limited  resources,  to  both  maintain  readi- 
ness to  meet  your  current  missions  and  to  allow  for  procurement 
to  protect  us  in  the  future,  and  that  is  no  easy  assignment. 

All  of  us,  I  am  sure,  will  have  questions  about  some  of  the  issues 
raised  by  the  Chairman  in  his  opening  remarks,  but  for  now  I  just 
wanted  to  welcome  you  and  thank  you  for  your  leadership.  I  look 
forward  to  your  testimony. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Thurmond.  We  are  very  pleased,  as  I  said,  to  have 
you  here  today,  and  Mr.  Secretary,  I  think  you  may  proceed. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  TOGO  D.  WEST,  JR.,  SECRETARY  OF  THE 

ARMY 

Mr.  West.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Senator  Lieberman,  Senator  Cohen,  and  members 
of  the  committee,  it  is  a  pleasure  and  an  honor  today,  along  with 
the  Chief  of  Staff,  General  Reimer,  to  represent  the  men  and 
women  of  the  U.S.  Army — Active  and  Reserve  Components,  mili- 
tary and  civilians,  and  their  families — report  to  you  on  the  Army's 
posture  and  the  Army's  budget  request  for  fiscal  year  1997. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  now  in  my  third  year  as  Secretary  of  the 
Army  and  I,  like  you,  have  watched  these  brave  soldiers  and  our 
Army  respond  to  the  Nation's  call,  and  watched  them  do  so  with 
extraordinary  professionalism,  determination,  and  personal  sac- 
rifice. Therefore,  on  their  behalf,  I  would  like  to  thank  you  and  all 
the  members  of  this  committee  who  have  taken  the  time  to  travel 
to  places  like  Bosnia  and  elsewhere  where  our  troops  are  located 
to  show  your  support  and  to  understand  what  they  are  doing. 

The  fact  is  that  not  only  do  we  and  our  troops  appreciate  these 
visits,  but  more  importantly,  we  appreciate  the  support  that  you 
provide  through  your  legislative  processes,  through  your  attention 
to  their  service,  and  through  your  encouragement. 

As  we  prepare  our  Army  for  the  current  year,  Mr.  Chairman,  our 
focus  is,  and  always  has  been,  on  readiness.  It  is  our  commitment 
to  readiness  that  informs  our  decisions  about  our  soldiers,  their 
training,  their  equipment,  and  their  way  of  life. 

Let  me  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  at  this  point — I  did  not  say  it  ear- 
lier— I  would  like  your  permission  to  submit  my  written  testimony 
for  the  record.  I  am  only  going  to  mention  some  highlights  from  it. 

The  Army  remains  ready  to  fulfill  its  role  in  the  National  Mili- 
tary Strategy — to  compel  other  forces  to  our  will  when  necessary, 
to  deter  aggression  from  potential  adversaries,  to  reassure  our  al- 
lies and  parties  of  our  commitment  to  common  defense  goals,  and 
to  support  civil  authorities  of  the  United  States  in  time  of  emer- 
gency. 

Also  we  are  making,  as  you  know.  Senator  Lieberman,  consider- 
able contributions  to  conflict  prevention  through  military  contacts. 
Partnership  for  Peace,  reinforcing  nonproliferation  agreements,  and 
maintaining  a  forward  presence  overseas  both  in  Europe  and  in  the 
Pacific. 
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Today,  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  more  than 
41,000  United  States  soldiers  are  deployed  on  nearly  1,700  mis- 
sions in  60  countries.  Those  missions  have  included  upholding  de- 
mocracy in  Haiti;  deterring  the  threat  in  Southwest  Asia;  deliver- 
ing relief  supplies  for  Rwandan  refugees;  peacekeeping  in  the 
Sinai;  supporting  refugees  in  the  Caribbean,  Panama,  and  the  Pa- 
cific; deterring  aggression  in  Korea;  and  preparation  for  peace  en- 
forcement in  Bosnia.  When  our  citizens  have  need  of  it,  and  when 
civil  authorities  in  the  United  States  have  required  it,  we  have  sup- 
ported them  in  our  country  during  fires  in  the  Pacific  Northwest, 
floods  in  the  South  and  Midwest,  and  in  the  aftermath  of  Hurri- 
cane Marilyn. 

People,  Mr.  Chairman,  are  the  country's  most  important  asset, 
and  we  continue  to  have  success  in  the  Army  in  attracting  and  re- 
taining high-quality  recruits.  The  Army  has  achieved  its  goals  in 
the  active  component  both  in  terms  of  quality  and  quantity  last 
year,  and  we  are  on  track  to  achieve  our  ^oals  this  year  as  well. 

Success  is  not  easy.  Recruiters  are  workmg  hard  and  are  often 
stretched.  Your  continued  support  has  been  key.  The  additional 
funds  you  provided  last  year  in  advertising  have  paid  off.  The  1995 
Youth  Attitude  Tracking  Survey  shows  that  the  1994  drop,  which 
I  reported  to  you  last  year,  in  the  propensity  of  young  males  to  join 
the  Army,  has  been  reversed.  We  believe  that  their  propensity  to 
serve  is  directly  attributable  to  the  support  from  your  committee 
that  I  mentioned  earlier.  Additional  recruiter  positions,  which  you 
authorized  last  year,  have  also  helped. 

With  your  support,  we  have  been  able  to  meet  the  Active  Army 
recruiting  mission,  which  is  increasing  as  we  approach  the  end 
state  of  our  drawdown. 

The  Active  Army  recruiting  mission  went  from  63,000  last  year 
to  70,000  in  the  current  year,  and  is  projected  to  be  in  the  area  of 
90,000  in  fiscal  year  1997. 

Even  with  these  fine  recruits,  Mr.  Chairman,  our  unparalleled 
system  of  training  turns  them  into  professional  soldiers.  Training 
remains  one  of  the  Army's  greatest  strengths.  From  individual 
training  and  professional  development  to  unit  training  supported 
by  the  Combat  Training  Center  Program  and  our  joint  and  com- 
bined exercises,  the  United  States  Army's  training  remains  a  model 
throughout  the  world,  particularly  for  the  armies  of  developing  de- 
mocracies. 

To  maximize  funds,  and  mindful  of  our  stewardship,  we  are  in- 
vesting in  simulators  and  simulation  training.  We  are  streamlining 
the  Total  Army  school  system.  The  fiscal  year  1997  budget,  which 
we  present  to  you  today,  funds  11  brigade  rotations  through  the 
National  Trainmg  Center  at  Fort  Irwin,  California,  eight  brigade 
rotations  through  the  JRTC — Joint  Readiness  Training  Center — at 
Fort  Polk,  Louisiana,  and  enables  all  combat  brigades  in  Europe  to 
train  at  the  CMTC — the  Combat  Maneuver  Training  Center — in 
Hohenfels,  Grermany,  and  it  will  fund  the  battle  command  training 
program  exercises  for  four  corps  headquarters  and  four  division 
headquarters. 

Not  only  is  our  Army  well-recruited  and  well-trained,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, it  is  well-led.  Our  noncommissioned  officer  corps  is  recognized 
around  the  world  for  its  professionalism — a  strength  that  we  can- 
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not  overlook  in  terms  of  its  impact  not  only  on  our  own  soldiers, 
but  on  our  deployments  externally,  upon  members  of  our  allied 
forces,  new  partners,  and  potential  adversaries. 

Our  noncommissioned  officers  in  the  United  States  Army  are  at 
the  heart  of  our  success  in  these  deployments.  Also,  they  are  at  the 
heart  of  our  success  in  joint  and  combined  training  exercises,  in  the 
Partnership  for  Peace  programs,  and  in  military-to-military  con- 
tacts. They  have  earned,  and  I  know  they  have,  your  and  my  re- 
spect and  support. 

As  those  highly  professional  and  highly  trained  leaders  will  tell 
you — and  they  have  often  told  me  ana,  I  think,  the  Chief  of  Staff, 
as  well — quality  of  life  issues  are  a  top  priority  among  our  soldiers, 
both  married  and  single.  The  places  where  our  soldiers  live  and 
work  and  the  support  we  provide  to  their  families,  often  in  the  ab- 
sence of  service  members  who  are  deployed,  are  among  the  top  con- 
cerns of  the  leadership  you  see  before  you  today. 

Pay  and  benefits,  medical  care,  commissary  privileges,  and  re- 
tirement benefits  demonstrate  our  commitment  to  our  soldiers  and 
their  families.  Sixty-five  percent  of  the  soldiers  on  active  duty  in 
the  United  States  Army  are  married  and  8  percent  are  single  par- 
ents. The  fiscal  year  1997  budget  supports  items  that  are  a  high 
priority  on  the  list  for  all  of  those  soldiers  and  family  members — 
a  3  percent  pay  raise,  5,000  additional  child  care  spaces,  8  new  bar- 
racks complexes,  and  construction  or  renovation  of  742  family  quar- 
ters. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  not  only  the  finest  army,  but  the  most 
technologically  advanced  army  in  the  world.  As  you  have  pointed 
out  in  your  statement,  to  maintain  that  status  we  must  look  care- 
fully to  modernization  of  the  United  States  Army.  Investment  ac- 
counts, Mr.  Chairman,  have  been  at  relatively  low  levels  for  several 
years,  and  I  have  reported  on  that  each  of  the  3  years  that  I  have 
come  before  you.  This  has  occurred  while  we  have  downsized  our 
force  structure  and  removed  older  equipment  from  the  resulting 
smaller  force. 

We  are  now  taking  steps  with  this  budget  to  recapitalize  our  pro- 
curement and  RDT&E — Research,  Development,  Test  and  Evalua- 
tion— accounts.  We  are  achieving  savings  through  the  reduction  of 
infrastructure,  with  vigorous  pursuit  of  acquisition  reform,  and  led 
by  our  Chief  of  Staff,  General  Reimer,  through  seeking  and  using 
greater  efficiency  throughout  all  of  the  Army's  business  operations. 
We  will  put  all  of  these  savings  into  modernization. 

Our  strategy  for  the  intervening  years  as  we  accumulate  these 
savings  is  to  equip  the  force  for  near-term  readiness,  as  this  budget 
does,  while  working  towards  future  modernization  goals.  We  are 
buying  a  limited  number  of  new,  high  payoff  weapons  while  extend- 
ing the  lives  and  capabilities  of  existing  systems.  We  are  retiring 
some  older  systems,  those  that  are  expensive  to  maintain  and  that 
provide  minimal  return  and  combat  capability. 

This  fiscal  year  1997  budget  will  allow  us  to  continue  the  Coman- 
che flight  test  program  and  the  development  of  the  reconnaissance 
mission  equipment  for  the  Comanche.  On  the  Crusader,  it  will 
carry  us  through  most  of  the  demonstration  and  validation  phase 
that  began  in  1994,  and  that  should  allow  the  program  to  transi- 
tion into  the  engineering  and  manufacturing  development  phase  on 
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schedule  in  fiscal  year  2000,  and  to  commence  Low  Rate  Initial 
Production  in  fiscal  year  2003. 

The  budget  provides  for  improvements  and  upgrades  to  the 
Abrams  tank,  the  Apache  helicopter,  the  Bradley  Fitting  Vehicle, 
and  other  systems  essential  to  battlefield  digitization.  It  provides 
procurement  funds  for  the  Family  of  Medium  Tactical  Vehicles, 
which  will  modernize  the  Army's  aging  truck  fleet.  With  this  budg- 
et, we  will  also  continue  to  make  progress  in  filling  out 
prepositioned  brigade  sets  of  equipment  both  at  sea  and  ashore. 
This  will  provide  the  Army  with  ready  assets  for  contingencies. 

One  example  of  these  war  reserves  is  the  bridge  deployed  over 
the  Sava  River  between  Croatia  and  Bosnia. 

Thus,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  President  has  submitted  a  budget  for 
$60.1  billion  for  the  United  States  Army.  This  request  is  the  result 
of  a  very  careful  assessment  of  our  needs  and  priorities  by  all  of 
the  Army's  leaders.  We  have  identified  readiness,  modernization, 
and  soldiers'  quality  of  life  as  our  highest  three  priorities. 

This  budget  balances  the  demands  of  recruiting  high  quality  sol- 
diers and  preserving  near-term  readiness  even  as  we  prepare  to 
Erovide  for  long-term  modernization  needs.  It  provides  a  force  capa- 
le  of  accomplishing  its  missions  for  the  foreseeable  future. 

Finally,  the  President's  budget  reflects  the  Army's  commitment 
to  our  Nation,  to  serve  proudly  as  it  has  done  for  more  than  220 
years,  and  to  ensure  that  its  soldiers — our  soldiers,  yours  and 
mine — are  trained,  equipped,  and  fully  prepared  for  the  missions 
they  are  called  upon  to  perform. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  you  noted,  I  have  just  returned  from  visiting 
soldiers  who  are  part  of  Operation  Joint  Endeavor.  After  visiting 
those  who  are  now  deployed  in  Bosnia  and  Hungary,  on  mv  way 
back  to  the  States,  I  also  had  a  chance  to  stop  in  Italy,  where  I 
had  the  opportunity  to  present  awards  to  some  55  of  our  soldiers 
who  were  among  the  first  U.S.  combat  troops  to  enter  Bosnia. 

They  are  the  Third  Battalion  of  the  325th  Parachute  Infantry 
Regiment,  part  of  SETAF,  the  Southern  European  Task  Force — in 
Vicenza,  Italy,  and  their  mission  was  to  pave  the  way  for  all  others 
who  followedf  into  that  war  torn  theater.  They  were  the  first  to  see 
the  mud,  to  feel  the  cold,  to  endure  the  hardships,  and  to  be  there 
when  their  Nation  called. 

Having  completed  their  mission,  having  cleared  a  brigade-sized 
area,  having  secured  the  United  States'  and  Russian  sectors,  they 
are  now  back  in  Italy  with  their  families.  Had  you  been  there  with 
me  at  their  military  parade,  I  know  that  you  and  all  the  members 
of  this  committee  would  have  shared  the  pride  that  I  and  those 
service  members,  felt,  as  we  celebrated  their  successful  mission  and 
safe  return. 

It  is  a  pleasure,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  thank  you  and  the  members 
of  the  committee  for  the  support  that  you  have  given  those  soldiers 
and  all  the  others  who  are  serving  in  far-off  lands  and  in  commu- 
nities across  our  country.  On  their  behalf,  and  that  of  their  fami- 
lies, I  thank  you  for  all  that  you  on  this  committee  have  done  to 
support  our  Army  in  the  past,  and  all  that  you  are  doing  now  to 
support  them  as  they  prepare  for  their  future. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  West  follows:] 
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Prepared  Statement  by  Hon.  Togo  D.  Westt,  Jr. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  I  am  pleased  to  appear  before  you 
today  to  report  on  the  state  of  the  Army  and  to  discuss  the  Army's  budget  request 
for  fiscal  year  1997. 

As  I  begin  my  third  year  as  Secretaiy  of  the  Army,  I  could  not  be  more  proud 
of  the  men  and  women  who  serve  than  I  am  today.  Like  you,  I  have  watched  these 
brave  young  soldiers  respond  to  their  Nation's  every  calling  with  extraordinary  pro- 
fessionalism, dedication,  and  personal  sacrifice.  Today,  more  than  41,000  of  them 
are  deployed  on  nearly  1,700  missions  in  60  countries  around  the  world — that  is  in 
addition  to  those  who  are  stationed  overseas. 

Over  the  last  year,  even  as  the  Army's  missions  increased,  we  continued  to 
downsize  and  to  prepare  for  the  2l8t  Century  by  sustaining  readiness,  enhancing 
versatility,  and  improving  our  power-projection  capability.  I  am  proud  to  represent 
the  Army,  its  soldiers,  civilian  employees,  and  their  families  before  this  committee 
today. 

Readiness  is  our  first  priority,  just  as  our  people  remain  our  most  important 
asset.  The  Army  is  ready  because  we  continue  to  recruit  top  quality  soldiers.  Be- 
cause you  have  supported  our  quality  of  life  programs  and  recruiting  initiatives,  you 
deserve  much  of  the  credit  for  our  continued  success  in  recruiting — and,  therefore, 
in  readiness. 

Today's  national  security  environment  is  one  of  diverse  dangers  and  complex  chal- 
lenges. The  Army  Posture  Statement,  which  has  been  provided  to  you,  reviews  the 
challenges  of  the  post-Cold  War  world.  Today,  though,  let  us  focus  on  the  certainties 
of  the  future:  the  Army's  missions  and  its  continued  readiness. 

ARMY  MISSIONS:  SELECTIVE  ENGAGEMENT 

One  certainty  is  the  continuing  need  to  deploy  American  soldiers  around  the  globe 
in  order  to  reassure  our  allies,  to  deter  potential  aggression  and,  if  deterrence  fails, 
to  fight  and  win.  Regardless  of  the  mission — combat,  peacekeeping,  or  humanitarian 
support — the  Nation  will  continue  to  call  on  the  Army. 

Why?  Because  American  leadership  is  essential  in  today's  world.  The  goals  of  our 
National  Security  Strategy  are  to  enhance  our  security,  to  bolster  our  economy,  and 
to  promote  democracy.  In  keeping  with  those  goals,  the  National  Military  Strategy 
calls  for  flexible  and  selective  engagement.  The  military  strategy  focuses  on  Amer- 
ican interests  and  our  ability  to  make  a  difference. 

As  the  Nation's  land  force  and  the  strategic  core  of  joint  military  operations,  the 
Army  is  a  critical  player  in  the  National  Muitaiy  Strategy.  The  Armys  role  contin- 
ues to  be  fourfold:  to  compel,  deter,  reassure,  and  support.  Consistent  with  the  na- 
tional strategy,  the  Army  contributes  to  conflict  prevention  by  controlling  the  pro- 
liferation of  weapons  of  mass  destruction,  strengthening  military  relationsnips  with 
other  countries,  and  maintaining  a  forward  presence  overseas. 

In  the  last  year,  American  soldiers  upheld  democracy  in  Haiti;  responded  to  an- 
other threat  to  regional  stability  in  Southwest  Asia;  delivered  relief  sujpplies  to 
Rwandan  refugees;  reinforced  p)eace  in  the  Sinai  Peninsula;  supported  refugees  in 
the  Caribbean,  Panama,  and  the  Pacific;  demonstrated  resolve  in  the  former  Yugo- 
slav Republic  of  Macedonia;  deterred  aggression  in  Korea;  and  prepared  to  keep 
peace  in  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina. 

While  we  continue  to  perform  missions  like  these,  the  Army  will  also  retain  a  for- 
ward presence  in  places  like  Korea  and  Germany.  These  forces,  along  with  U.S.- 
based  units  that  can  rapidly  deploy,  not  only  reassure  our  allies,  but  serve  as  a  de- 
terrent to  any  potential  adversary.  This  overseas  presence  is  vitally  important  to 
our  national  security. 

Another  certainty  is  that  the  Army  will  continue  to  provide  support  to  civil  au- 
thorities within  the  United  States  during  natural  disasters  and  civil  disturbances. 
In  1995,  active  and  reserve  soldiers  assisted  local  authorities  in  fighting  fires  in  the 
Pacific  Northwest;  aided  flood  victims  in  the  South  and  Midwest;  provided  relief 
supplies,  logistical  support,  a  hospital  and  other  equipment  in  the  aftermath  of  Hur- 
ricane Marilyn;  and  assisted  in  numerous  other  similar  situations.  Our  tremendous 
capacity  to  help  has  earned  the  respect  of  the  Nation. 

READINESS:  THE  RIGHT  PEOPLE,  TRAINING  AND  EQUIPMENT 

The  Army  must  be  ready  to  accomplish  the  missions  of  today  and  those  of  tomor- 
row. Readiness  requires  that  we  continue  to  recruit  high  quality  people  and  provide 
them  with  effective  training,  responsible  leadership,  a  decent  quality  of  life,  and 
modern  equipment. 
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Recruit 

Our  people  are  our  most  important  asset,  and  we  continue  to  have  success  in  at- 
tracting and  retaining  high  Quality  recruits.  We  are  meeting  our  recruiting  goals  in 
the  Active  Army,  in  terms  of  Doth  quantity  and  quality.  However,  success  is  not  easy 
in  the  recruiting  business.  In  an  era  of  steadily  increasing  missions,  we  will  con- 
tinue to  succeed  only  with  adequate  funding  ana  with  the  tenacity  of  our  enthusias- 
tic and  dedicated  force  of  recruiters. 

In  the  last  2  years,  we  asked  Congress  for  increased  funding  for  advertising  and 
recruiter  support.  We  received  it,  and  that  funding  has  produced  results.  Our  latest 
Youth  Attitude  Tracking  Survey  shows  that  positive  propensity  among  the  Nation's 
youth  to  enlist  in  the  armed  forces  remained  steady  from  1992  through  1995.  Tlie 
drop  in  propensity  among  young  males — experienced  by  the  Army  alone  among  the 
Services  in  1994 — has  been  reversed.  Reflecting  our  success  in  advertising,  the  sur- 
vey also  shows  increased  awareness  among  youth  of  the  Army's  opportunities. 

At  the  same  time,  again  with  the  help  of  Congress,  we  were  able  to  add  more  non- 
commissioned officers  to  the  active  recruiting  lorce,  increasing  authorizations  from 
4,600  in  fiscal  year  1995  to  4,950  in  fiscal  year  1996.  That  increase,  added  to  the 
one  authorized  the  previous  year,  gave  us  the  force  we  needed  to  meet  this  continu-" 
ing  challenge.  < 

Our  recruiting  goals  are  two-fold:  the  right  quantity  and  the  right  quality.  The 
Active  Component  recruiting  mission  has  increased  in  quantity  from  63,000  last  fis- 
cal year  to  70,000  this  year.  In  1997,  as  we  approach  the  end  of  the  drawdown — 
and  therefore  must  begin  to  replace  losses  one-for-one — our  recruiting  mission  is 
projected  in  the  90,000  range.  I  am.  pleased  to  report  that  we  will  meet  our  quan- 
titative goal  in  the  Active  Component  this  year.  However,  we  are  behind  in  Reserve 
and  National  Guard  accessions  and  do  not  project  that  we  will  meet  the  fiscal  year 
1996  quantity  goals  in  the  Reserve  Component. 

The  Army  achieved  its  Active  Component  quality  goals  in  fiscal  year  1995  and  is 
projected  to  meet  them  again  in  fiscal  year  1996.  In  fiscal  year  1995,  more  than  95 
percent  of  our  active  Army  recruits  were  high  school  diploma  graduates,  while  al- 
most 70  percent  tested  in  the  upper  half  of  the  Armed  Forces  Qualification  Test. 
Fewer  than  2  percent  of  our  enlistees  scored  in  the  lowest  test  score  category.  We 
have  achieved  similar  results  for  all  categories  in  fiscal  year  1996. 

Clearly,  Army  recruiters  are  working  exceedingly  hard,  as  they  always  have.  We 
need  the  continued  support  of  Congress  to  meet  the  increasing  challenge  in  recruit- 
ing. 

Train 

It  takes  training  to  turn  a  promising  recruit  into  a  soldier,  and  it  takes  training 
to  keep  our  Army  ready.  Training  remains  one  of  the  Army's  greatest  strengths.  Our 
system  of  individual  training  and  professional  development  for  soldiers  remains  a 
model  for  other  armies,  particularly  for  new  and  developing  democracies  woriting  to 
build  professional  noncommissioned  officers  corps.  Our  system  of  training  units  is 
equally  strong,  with  local  unit  training  building  up  to  events  at  the  combat  training 
centers  and  major  joint  and  combined  exercises. 

The  Combat  Training  Center  program  is  central  to  maintaining  the  Army's  readi- 
ness. The  keys  to  the  program  success  are  its  professional  stafT^  realistic  opposing 
forces,  instrumentation  on  a  mock  battlefield,  and  feedback  to  participants.  This 
budget  provides  for  training  at  the  Army's  four  combat  training  centers.  It  funds 
11  brigade  rotations  through  the  National  Training  Center  at  Fort  Irwin,  California; 
and  8  Drigade  rotations  through  the  Joint  Readiness  Training  Center  at  Fort  Polk, 
Louisiana.  It  enables  all  available  USAREUR  battalions  to  complete  a  rotation  at 
the  Army's  Combat  Maneuver  Training  Center  in  Hohenfels,  Germany.  In  addition, 
the  Battle  Command  Training  Program,  a  computer-driven  tactical  exercise,  will 
train  four  corps  headquarters  and  four  division  headquarters  in  fiscal  year  1997. 

To  enhance  training  and  make  the  best  use  of  our  training  funds,  the  Army  is 
investing  in  simulators  and  simulations.  Through  an  initiative  called  "Future  Armv 
Schools — 2l8t  Century,"  the  Army  is  establishing  a  Total  Army  School  System  with 
fully  accredited  and  integrated  active  Army,  Army  Reserve,  and  National  Guard 
Schools.  Each  component  is  expanding  efforts  to  reduce  duplication,  share  informa- 
tion and  resources,  and  make  tough,  but  necessary,  decisions  on  organizational 
change. 

Besides  preparing  our  individual  soldiers  and  our  units  for  combat,  our  training 
system  plays  a  key  role  in  redesigning  the  Armjr's  operational  forces  for  the  21st 
Century.  Tlirough  our  battle  labs  program  and  warfighting  experiments,  we  are 
testing  and  refining  the  components  of  success  on  the  battlefield:  doctrine,  training, 
leader  development,  organization,  materiel  and  soldier  system  requirements.  The 
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Army  of  the  2l8t  century  will  be  designed  and  built  based  on  what  we  learn  through 
these  battle  labs  and  wEu^ghting  experiments. 

Lead 

A  ready  Army  is  not  only  well  trained  but  also  well  led.  Our  noncommissioned 
ofTlcer  corps  is  unparalleled,  both  in  terms  of  the  professional  development  system 
that  sustains  it,  and  the  caliber  of  the  soldiers  wno  comprise  it.  Our  noncommis- 
sioned ofllcers  are  an  important  source  of  strength.  They  are  highly  esteemed  not 
only  throughout  the  Army,  but  throughout  the  armed  forces  of  other  nations  as  well. 
They  provide  the  foundation  for  our  success  in  joint  and  combined  training  exer- 
cises, in  our  Partnership  for  Peace  programs,  in  military-to-militaiy  contacts,  and 
in  operational  deployments  around  the  world.  They  are  one  of  the  chief  reasons  for 
our  Army's  success.  They  have  earned  our  highest  respect,  and  they  deserve  our 
greatest  support. 

Sustain 

As  those  highly  professional  leaders  can  tell  you — and  often  tell  me — quality  of 
life  issues  remain  a  top  priority  of  the  Army  for  both  married  and  single  soldiers. 
The  places  where  our  soldiers  live  and  work,  and  the-  support  provided  to  families, 
often  in  the  absence  of  service  members  who  are  deployed,  are  of  utmost  concern 
to  soldiers  and  to  Army  leaders  at  all  levels. 

Quality  of  life  initiatives  are  critical  to  attracting  and  retaining  high  quality  sol- 
diers. Pay  and  benefits,  medical  care,  commissary  privileges  and  retirement  dem- 
onstrate our  Nation's  recognition  of  and  appreciation  for  the  sacrifices  soldiers  and 
their  families  have  a  standard  of  living  roughly  equivalent  to  their  civilian  counter- 
parts. 

The  majority — 65  percent — of  our  soldiers  are  married,  an  8  percent  are  single 
parents.  We  are  continuing  to  expand  family  support  initiatives  such  as  the  New 
Parent  Support  Program,  Programs  for  School-Age  Teens,  and  Army  Conmiunity 
Service  programs.  We  are  also  continuing  to  expand  the  availability  of  child  care 
facilities  throughout  the  Army. 

The  fiscal  year  1997  budget  recognizes  that  high  quality  people  are  essential  to 
readiness.  It  supports  a  3  percent  pay  raise,  adds  5,000  child  care  spaces,  builds 
eight  new  barracks  complexes,  and  builds  or  renovates  742  family  quarters.  In  addi- 
tion, the  budp^et  supports  increased  initiatives  for  at-risk  youth  and  expansion  of 
child  care  options. 

Equip 

A  ready  force  must  be  well  equipped,  and  American  soldiers  are  the  best  equipped 
in  the  world.  The  challenge  facing  your  Army  is  maintaining — or  even  improving — 
that  status  in  this  era  of  nscal  constraint. 

American  industry  provides  us  numerous  technologically  advanced  systems.  That 
equipment  is  a  force  multiplier:  it  permits  us  to  remain  dominant  on  the  battlefield 
although  we  may  have  a  smaller  force  than  our  adversary.  In  order  to  maintain  this 
edge,  we  must  continue  to  modernize. 

Because  modernization  dollars  are  scarce,  we  are  buying  a  limited  number  of  new, 
high  pay-ofT  weapons  while  extending  the  lives  and  capabilities  of  many  existing 
systems.  We  will  also  retire  some  older,  expensive-to-maintain  systems  that  provide 
minimal  return  in  combat  capability.  Upgrading  proven  weapons  by  adding  informa- 
tion technology  will  increase  capabilities  and  lengthen  the  lives  of  our  weapon  sys- 
tems. Still,  the  Army  will  eventually  reach  the  point  where  additional  product  im- 
provement of  today's  systems  will  provide  only  marginal  benefits.  Therefore,  in  the 
out-years  of  the  Future  Years  Defense  Program,  we  are  programming  the  resources 
necessary  to  maintain  decisive  battlefield  dominance. 

J*rocurement  accounts  have  been  at  relatively  low  levels  for  several  years  while 
we  have  downsized  force  structure  and  removed  older  equipment  from  the  smaller 
force.  We  know  that  in  order  to  achieve  an  appropriate  level  of  modernization,  the 
Army  will  have  to  once  again  fund  modernization  more  robustly,  and  we  are  taking 
prudent,  appropriate  steps  to  recapitalize  our  procurement  and  Research,  Develop- 
ment, Test  ana  Evaluation  (RDT&E)  accounts.  We  are  achieving  savings  for  rein- 
vestment through  two  major  approaches  to  recapitalization.  First,  we  are  reducing 
infrastructure  tnrough  privatization  and  base  closings,  and  we  are  reducing  our 
force  structure  or  manpower.  Second,  we  are  pursuing  acquisition  reform.  Beyond 
acquisition  reform,  we  are  looking  for  savings  throughout  all  of  the  Army's  business 
operations.  We  are  also  reducing  some  programs  in  order  to  maintain  the  health  of 
those  that  remain.  We  are  retiring  old,  inefficient  systems,  like  the  Combat  Engi- 
neer Vehicle,  and  saving  the  operations  and  support  costs  for  reinvestment  into 
other,  more  modem  and  critically  necessary  systems. 
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The  fiscal  year  1997  budget  will  allow  us  to  continue  development  of  these  and 
other  programs.  It  will  enaole  us  to  continue  the  flight  test  program  and  develop 
the  reconnaissance  mission  equipment  for  the  Comancne.  The  oudget  will  also  carry 
us  through  nrtost  of  the  demonstration  and  validation  phase  on  the  Crusader  pro- 
gram, a  phase  we  entered  in  November  1994.  This  should  allow  the  program  to 
transition  into  the  engineering  and  manufacturing  development  phase  on  schedule 
in  fiscal  year  2000.  We  plan  to  commence  low  rate  production  in  fiscal  year  2003 
and  have  the  first  unit  equipped  with  Crusader  in  fiscal  year  2005.  The  budget  con- 
tinues improvements  and  upgrades  to  the  Abrams  tank,  the  Apache  helicopter,  the 
Bradley  fitting  vehicle,  and  other  systems  that  are  essential  to  digitization  of  the 
battlefield.  It  provides  procurement  funds  for  the  familv  of  medium  tacticeil  vehicles, 
which  will  modernize  the  Army's  aging  medium  truck  fleet. 

Finally,  we  are  making  progress  in  filling  our  prepositioned  brigade  sets  of  equip- 
ment, stored  around  the  world,  both  ashore  and  afloat.  The  mucn-publicized  bridge 
over  the  Sava  River  is  a  war  reserve  bridge  that  was  stored  in  a  forward  location 
and  quickly  deployed. 

THE  RIGHT  BALANCE 

To  conclude,  let  me  ofler  a  few  comments  on  our  decisionmaking  process  for  this 
budget  submission.  The  President  has  submitted  a  budget  of  $60.1  bUlion  for  the 
U.S.  Army.  This  request  is  the  result  of  a  very  careful  assessment  by  the  Army's 
leaders  oi  our  needs  and  priorities.  We  identified  readiness,  modernization,  and  sol- 
diers' Quality  of  life  as  our  highest  priorities.  Most  importantly,  we  insisted  on  the 
level  of  reamness  necessary  to  support  the  National  Security  Strategy.  This  budget 
request  provides  the  Army  that  level  of  readiness.  Furthermore,  this  budget  bal- 
ances the  Remands  of  recruiting  high  quality  soldiers  and  preserving  near-term 
readiness,  while  we  prepare  to  provide  for  long-term  modernization  needs. 

We  structured  our  priorities  to  ensure  that  we  are  ready  to  meet  tomorrow's  chal- 
lenges successfully.  Additionally,  we  seek  some  stability  in  our  budget  and  force 
structure  so  that  we  can  meet  today's  missions  while  preparing  for  the  future.  Al- 
though this  budget  contains  some  risk  in  modernization,  it  provides  a  force  capable 
of  accomplishing  its  missions  for  the  foreseeable  future. 

The  budget  before  you  reflects  today's  flscal  realities,  and  it  also  reflects  the 
Army's  commitment  to  our  nation.  That  commitment  is  to  serve  America  proudly — 
as  the  Army  has  for  over  220  years — and  to  ensure  that  our  soldiers  are  trained, 
equipped,  and  fully  prepared  for  the  missions  they  are  called  upon  to  perform.  We 
look  to  the  Congress,  charged  to  raise  and  support  Armies,  for  wisdom,  guidance, 
and  support  as  we  uphold  our  commitment  to  the  American  people. 

Chairman  Thurmond.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Secretary.  Is  any  of  your 
family  here  you  would  like  to  introduce? 
Mr.  West.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  but  no,  they  are  not  here. 
Chairman  Thurmond.  General  Reimer. 

STATEMENT  OF  GEN.  DENNIS  J.  REIMER,  USA,  CHIEF  OF 
STAFF  OF  THE  ARMY 

General  Reimer.  Mr.  Chairman  I,  too,  have  a  prepared  state- 
ment, and  I  would  ask  that  it  be  submitted  for  the  record. 

Chairman  Thurmond.  We  will  put  your  whole  statement  in  the 
record.  Just  summarize  it  in  the  manner  in  which  you  wish. 

General  Reimer.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee, 
I  am  delighted  to  be  here  with  mv  boss,  Secretair  West,  and  like 
him  to  have  the  opportunity  to  talk  to  you  about  the  United  States 
Army.  I  think  Secretary  West  has  covered  it  very  well.  I  would  sim- 
ply say  that  I  agree  with  everything  he  has  said.  I  will  try  to  un- 
derscore a  couple  of  things  that  I  think  are  very,  very  important, 
at  least  from  nw  standpoint. 

As  Senator  Lieberman  mentioned,  these  are  interesting  times. 
The  Army  is  just  coming  through  a  5-year  drawdown.  It  is  a  time 
in  which  we  have  downsized  the  force  and  reshaped  the  force,  and 
we  are  looking  forward  to,  and  hoping  for  greater  stability. 
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During  these  last  5  years,  we  have  taken  over  500,000  people  out 
of  the  United  States  Army — that  is.  Active,  Reserve  components, 
and  civilians.  That  is  about  the  combined  workforce  of  Chrysler 
and  Ford, 

I  would  also  tell  you  that  we  have  closed  over  600  bases;  most 
of  them  were  overseas  in  Europe,  but  some  of  them  were  very  sig- 
nificant and  very  large  installations  here  in  the  continental  United 
States.  I  thank  the  members  of  this  committee  for  the  support  you 
have  given  us  in  terms  of  taking  care  of  these  people.  Taking  care 
of  people  was  very  important  to  us,  and  I  appreciate  the  help  that 
you  gave  us  to  allow  us  to  reshape  the  Army. 

Secretary  West  has  alluded  to  it,  and  I  think  General  Abrams 
said  it  as  well  as  I  could  ever  hope  to  say  it.  He  said,  "The  Army 
is  not  made  up  of  people,  the  Army  is  people."  That  was  true  then, 
it  is  true  now,  and  it  will  be  true  well  into  the  21st  Century. 

The  result  of  our  reshaping  effort  is  that  the  Army  remains 
trained  and  ready.  You  see  it  in  the  operations  that  we  have  con- 
ducted throughout  the  past  5  years,  and  certainly  I  think  you  see 
it  today  in  Bosnia. 

I  visited  Bosnia  also  a  little  bit  earlier.  I  will  tell  you  that  I  am 
enormously  proud  of  our  soldiers  and  what  they  have  accomplished. 
They  work  under  the  most  difficult  conditions  possible. 

The  Secretary  and  I  were  talking  beforehand,  and  he  was  talking 
about  the  amount  of  mud  he  experienced  over  there  when  he  vis- 
ited. When  I  was  there,  it  was  cold,  it  was  raining,  there  was  ice 
in  the  water,  and  there  was  a  major  river  that  they  had  to  cross; 
they  met  all  of  those  challenges,  and  they  beat  all  of  those  chal- 
lenges. That  is  the  quality  of  the  people  we  have  today. 

I  think  their  accomplishments  are  a  tribute  to  a  number  of 
things.  They  are  a  tribute  to  a  doctrine  that  has  been  very,  very 
important  to  the  United  States  Army.  They  are  a  tribute  to  the 
training  system  that  we  have,  the  ability  to  train  our  soldiers  to 
do  these  tasks.  They  are  a  tribute  to  the  technology  we  have  been 
given  to  work  with;  but  most  of  all,  they  are  a  tribute  to  the  indi- 
vidual soldier. 

We  have  done  more  than  just  reshape  the  Army  during  the  past 
5  years.  I  would  highlight  the  fact  that  we  have  written  a  new  doc- 
trine. We  have  taken  all  the  tactical  nuclear  weapons  and  the 
chemical  weapons  out  of  Europe,  and  we  have  taken  them  out  of 
our  arsenal. 

We  have  embarked  upon  a  journev  into  the  future,  a  journey 
which  we  call  Force  XXI.  We  are  in  the  third  year  of  that  process. 
Force  XXI,  which  is  a  series  of  linked.  Army  warfighting  experi- 
ments, will  lead  us  to  the  Army  of  the  21st  Century,  the  Army  that 
we  think  we  need  in  order  to  maintain  the  edge. 

I  believe  this  is  truly  a  remarkable  accomplishment,  and  it  was 
accomplished  under  the  leadership  of  Secretary  West  and  my  pred- 
ecessor, General  Sullivan.  I  would  also  tell  you  it  has  not  been 
without  pain.  Our  soldiers  are  extremely  busy.  I  often  cite  the  fact 
that  the  operational  pace  is  up  300  percent  from  the  Cold  War 
days,  and  I  think  that  is  true. 

As  Secretary  West  has  said,  the  Army  is  about  65  percent  mar- 
ried, and  we  have  an  awful  lot  of  married  soldiers  who  are  spend- 
ing a  lot  of  time  away  from  home. 
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I  said  goodbye  about  a  year  ago  at  Fort  Bliss,  Texas,  to  a  young 
sergeant,  a  Sergeant  First  Class,  who  was  on  his  seventh  deploy- 
ment since  Operation  Desert  Shield,  and  over  there  in  the  bleach- 
ers at  the  ceremony  were  his  wife  and  two  kids.  It  is  not  easy  to 
say  goodbye  to  them,  and  you  do  not  know  whether  they  are  going 
to  be  there  for  the  eighth  or  ninth  deployment,  and  that  worries 
me  an  awful  lot.  The  latent  effects  of  that  operational  pace  may  not 
be  seen  for  years  to  come. 

I  think  tne  1997  budget  that  the  Army  has  submitted  sustains 
readiness  for  America's  Army.  It  sustains  the  level  of  readiness  we 
have  now.  It  honors  our  commitment  to  the  quality  of  life  of  our 
people,  and  that,  again,  is  very,  very  important  to  us.  It  continues 
the  momentum  toward  Army  XKl,  as  well  as  starts  to  deal  with  a 
very  difficult  problem  that  we  had  in  terms  of  recapitalization  of 
the  force. 

I  would  tell  you  that  this  budget  is  in  balance,  but  it  is  a  delicate 
balance.  We  have  tried  to  balance  the  budget  the  best  we  could 
with  the  resources  we  had  available,  and  I  think  we  have  done  as 
well  as  we  could  possibly  do. 

I  want  to  also  echo  Secretary  West  in  my  thanks  to  you  for  the 
help  that  you  gave  us  in  fiscal  year  1996.  That  was  terribly  impor- 
tant to  us  in  terms  of  recruiting  quality  people,  and  also  in  plug- 
ging some  of  the  holes  we  had  in  the  modernization  program. 

Finally,  I  would  just  cite  one  near-term  concern  of  mine,  and  that 
is  that  the  fiscal  year  1996  contingency  operations  funding  be  ap- 
proved. I  appreciate  the  committee's  support  for  the  reprogram- 
ming,  and  I  continue  to  be  very,  very  pleased  at  the  way  you  have 
supported  us  in  this  particular  area.  I  assure  you  that  your  support 
is  very  critical  to  us. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  look  forward  to  your  questions. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  General  Reimer  follows:! 

Prepared  Statement  by  Gen.  Dennis  J.  Reimer 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to 
talk  to  you  about  America's  Army.  I  would  like  to  begin  by  highlighting  areas  where 
the  Army  needs  continued  support  from  this  Committee  and  the  United  States  Con- 
gress. I  will  then  talk  in  detail  about  today's  and  tomorrow's  Army. 

First  and  foremost,  thank  you  for  your  support  in  maintaining  the  current  readi- 
ness of  the  force.  Your  support  for  operations  and  maintenance  has  been  absolutely 
crucial.  Your  actions  have  nelped  and  will  continue  to  help  save  lies  in  the  future. 
This  efFort  has  maintained  forces  that  were  able  to  answer  the  Nation's  call  and 
achieve  decisive  victory  in  war  and  in  maintaining  the  peace.  The  Army  appreciates 
your  continued  support  in  this  important  area. 

Second,  I  ask  your  support  of  Army  end  strength  and  force  structure  sufficient 
to  meet  the  requirements  to  deter  conflict  while  actively  reassuring  allies  and  per- 
forming other  critical  missions.  A  properly  sized  force  will  be  able  to  achieve  the  ob- 
jectives directed  by  the  National  Command  Authority  without  placing  excessive 
strain  on  units,  soldiers  or  families.  Today's  Army  is  stretched  thin.  Valiant  soldiers 
will  accomplish  all  assigned  tasks,  but  if  they  see  this  profession  as  inconsistent 
with  raising  a  family,  then  the  future  of  the  Army  is  in  serious  doubt. 

Third,  I  ask  your  support  for  Quality  of  Life  programs  identified  by  the  Chairman 
and  the  Joint  Chiefs  oi  SttiiT.  Our  sold[ier8  sacrifice  a  great  deal  to  serve  their  coun- 
try. It  is  right  and  proper  for  us  to  provide  them  and  their  families  fair  and  ade- 
quate pay,  stable  retirement  benefits,  quality  medical  care  and  safe,  affordable 
housing. 

Last,  I  ask  your  support  for  Army  modernization.  I  do  not  know  when  or  where, 
but  we  will  sometime  place  soldiers  in  harm's  way,  on  short  notice  and  ask  them 
to  defeat  a  determined  and  dangerous  foe.  When  that  happens,  we  should  be  satis- 
fied that  we  have  done  our  best  to  prepare  them  for  the  task  at  hand.  We  are  pro- 
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viding  adequately  for  the  soldiers  of  1995,  but  we  have  concerns  about  the  soldiers 
of  2005.  Currently,  the  Army  Research,  Development  and  Acquisition  (RDA)  budget 
is  only  15  percent  of  DOD  RDA.  It  will  continue  to  be  a  challenge  to  balance  the 
readiness  needs  of  today's  and  tomorrow's  soldiers.  The  increased  resources  result- 
ing from  inflation  adjustments  should  help  us  to  maintain  that  critical  balance. 

DRAWDOWN  UPDATE 

The  Army  is  nearing  the  end  of  an  historic  drawdown.  Army  resources  have  been 
reduced  by  about  40  percent  and  personnel  by  35  percent.  Ab>out  450,000  volunteer 
soldiers  and  civilians  have  left  the  Army.  They  left  with  new  skills  and  with  the 
dignity  warranted  by  their  service.  Many  did  not  want  to  leave  but  understood  the 
changing  requirements. 

To  put  the  size  of  this  drawdown  in  perspective,  the  Army  rolls  have  been  reduced 
by  about  as  many  people  as  are  employed  by  Ford  and  Chrysler  Motor  Companies 
combined.  All  of  these  patriots  were  volunteers  who  returned  to  civilian  life  with 
training  and  with  the  pride  that  comes  from  a  job  well  done.  That  has  been  a  trau- 
matic change  both  for  soldiers  and  families  leaving  the  service  and  for  those  who 
remain. 

It  was  important  to  us  to  ensure  that  we  took  care  of  the  people  who  had  served 
the  country  so  well  and  to  keep  the  remaining  Army  trained  and  ready  during  the 
drawdown.  In  order  to  do  this,  the  accounts  for  modernization  were  reduced,  and 
the  most  modem  equipment  distributed  across  the  remaining  force.  The  truly  his- 
toric accomplishment  is  that  the  Army  remained  trained  and  ready  throughout  the 
drawdown.  That  has  never  been  done  before.  This  unprecedented  accomplishment 
was  adiieved  through  the  dedication  and  selfless  service  of  great  soldiers.  However, 
there  was  a  cost.  We  paid  a  price  that  may  not  be  seen  for  some  time. 

We  have  yet  to  see  the  drawdown's  effects  on  leadership  and  retention.  In  Cavalry 
terms,  our  units  have  been  ridden  hard  and  put  away  wet.  Good  people  will  con- 
tinue to  answer  the  Nation's  call  until  they  or  their  families  decide  they  have  done 
enou£^.  It  is  hard  to  predict  when  Operating  Tempo  (OPTEMPO)  will  affect  reten- 
tion of  quality  soldiers,  but  the  time  may  be  growing  closer.  We  are  asking  a  lot 
of  our  soldiers  these  days,  and  they  are  magnificent  in  their  response.  Still,  they 
are  our  most  precious  resource,  and  we  must  give  them  the  quality  of  life  that  they 
have  certainly  earned  by  their  service.  The  Army  needs  predictability  in  funding 
and  stability  in  personnel  end  strength. 

WORLDS  BEST  ARMY;  ON  THE  JOB  EVERY  DAY 

The  Army  sustains  100,000  soldiers  forward  deployed,  primarily  in  Europe  and 
in  the  Pacific.  In  addition,  this  past  year,  the  Total  Army  had  an  average  of  21,500 
soldiers  deployed  to  missions  in  about  70  countries  on  any  given  day.  Current  mis- 
sions include  Sinai,  Macedonia,  Kuwait,  Haiti,  Partnership  for  Peace  Exercises, 
Joint  Task  Forces  for  the  drug  war,  hurricane  and  flood  reliei,  and  of  course  Bosnia. 
Concurrently,  units  are  training  to  maintain  readiness  for  possible  regional  conflicts. 

While  the  majority  of  soldiers  deployed  were  active  duty  personnel,  these  missions 
could  not  have  been  accomplished  without  our  Army  Reserve  and  National  Guard 
forces.  The  Total  Army  effort  included  more  than  17,000  soldiers  of  the  Army  Re- 
serve on  training  operations  or  missions  in  74  countries.  In  fiscal  year  1995,  24,000 
soldiers  of  the  t^tional  Guard  participated  in  training  missions  in  58  countries.  To- 

f ether  these  soldiers  provided  medical  care  in  Thailand,  taught  computer  skills  in 
ordan,  and  built  roads  in  Central  America.  They  have  also  responded  to  hurri- 
canes, floods  and  other  natural  disasters  in  the  United  States. 

Domestic  operations  were  also  demanding.  During  fiscal  year  1995,  17,000  sol- 
diers from  the  Army  National  Guard  responded  to  460  emergency  missions  in  47 
States.  Army  Reserve  and  National  Guard  forces  are  integral  to  the  execution  of  the 
National  Military  Strategy.  All  components  of  the  force  are  involved  in  executing  the 
Armjr's  missions — along  with  DA  civilians  who  are  indispensable  to  the  total  team. 
Today's  Army  is  a  seamless  blend  of  active  component,  reserve  component  and  DA 
civilians  working  together  to  achieve  America's  goals. 

The  part  of  the  Army  not  in  units  consists  of  Table  of  Distribution  and  Allowances 
(TDA)  organizations.  The  TDA  Army  is  meeting  the  challenges  of  future  war  and 
resource  management  well,  and  allowing  units  to  focus  on  combat  readiness.  This 
essential  part  of  the  Army  develops  the  doctrine  for  the  Army's  future  challenges 
while  meeting  today's  challenges.  Our  TDA  organizations  recruit,  train  and  equip 
soldiers  for  the  Army.  Training  and  Doctrine  Command  (TRADOC)  one  of  our  larg- 
est TDA  organizations,  continues  to  run  the  Combat  Training  Centers  that  are  the 
centerpiece  of  the  Army's  unit  training  pro^^m.  Other  TDA  organizations  run  the 
installation  base  that  supports  all  our  soldiers,  develop  and  acquire  equipment  for 
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the  Army  and  DOD  in  areas  of  Army  proponency.  This  part  of  the  Army  is  about 
25  percent  of  the  active  force,  the  lowest  ratio  of  any  of  the  services.  The  Army  is 
trained  and  ready  today.  Our  forces  are  accomplishing  all  missions,  but  they  are 
very  busy. 

PROJECTING  THE  U.S.  ARMY  INTO  THE  FXJTURE 

The  Army  provides  capable  land  forces  to  the  joint  force  conunander  to  compel, 
deter,  reassure  and  support.  Future  threats  and  challenges  are  likely  to  continue 
across  the  spectrum  of  conflict.  There  is  no  indication  that  challenges  to  our  security 
will  disappear.  There  is  evidence  that  challenges  will  take  new  forms,  and  the  Army 
is  preparing  for  that.  The  best  preparation  for  an  unpredictable  world  is  a  force  with 
balanced  capabilities  that  the  joint  force  commander  can  tailor  to  meet  multiple, 
varying  requirements. 

The  United  States  currently  has  the  best  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  in  the  world. 
They  are  fully  capable  of  defeating  any  threat  to  U.S.  access  to  the  sea  lanes  and 
providing  power  projection  for  its  land  for  its  land  forces.  The  United  States  is  also 
fortunate  to  have  the  best  Air  Force  in  the  world.  The  U.S.  Air  Force  is  fully  capable 
of  defeating  any  competitor  in  the  skies  to  achieve  air  supremacy  and  global  power 
projection.  The  U.S.  Air  Force's  ability  to  achieve  air  supremacy  and  destroy  targets 
on  the  ground  is  critical  to  successful  operations  in  any  environment.  The  Army  is 
proud  to  be  part  of  the  best  joint  forces  in  the  world  today. 

For  its  part,  the  U.S.  Army  must  continue  to  provide  land  forces  with  the  capabil- 
ity to  deter  challenges  to  U.S.  interests  and,  if  necessary,  to  compel  behavior  more 
consistent  with  U.S.  security. 

Our  capability  to  wage  high  intensity  conflict  deters  those  who  would  challenge 
the  United  States.  Our  commitment  to  maintain  our  warfighting  capabilities  deters 
those  who  would  challenge  us  in  this  most  dangerous  typ>e  of  conflict.  Deterrence 
is  far  cheaper  than  fighting  a  war.  Consistent  commitment  by  the  United  States 
both  decreases  our  risk  and  also  sustains  the  lowest  defense  spending  over  the  long 
term.  General  purpose  Army  forces  achieve  these  and  other  policy  goals.  We  must 
continue  to  recapitalize  heavy  and  light  forces  to  ensure  the  continued  ability  of  the 
Army  to  accomplish  its  primary  mission — to  help  win  the  Nation's  wars. 

The  U.S.  strategy  of  Peacetime  Engagement  has  led  to  a  dramatic  increase  in  the 
role  of  the  Army  as  an  instrument  of  policy.  The  Army  remains  uniquely  capable 
of  reassuring  our  allies  and  supporting  efforts  directed  by  the  National  Command 
Authority  to  enhance  U.S.  security.  In  the  single  superpower  world,  these  require- 
ments have  dramatically  increased.  Every  foreign  military  official  I  meet  seeks  clos- 
er cooperation  with  the  U.S.  Army,  primarily  through  exercises  or  training.  Our  co- 
operation with  "boots  on  the  ground"  helps  assure  their  future  military  and  political 
cooperation  while  increasing  United  States  influence  worldwide.  However,  in  the  tu- 
multuous world  political  arena,  there  will  continue  to  be  a  competition  of  interests, 
and  there  will  continue  to  be  those  whose  interests  conflict  with  ours.  Those  who 
wish  to  threaten  the  U.S.  will  do  so  in  the  way  that  most  favors  their  success. 

History  shows  that  we  build  military  capabilities  like  engineers  building  a  dam — 
to  hold  back  the  water  that  might  threaten  us.  But  history  also  shows  that  those 
who  wish  to  threaten  us  will  do  so  at  our  weakest  point — much  as  water  finds 
cracks  in  a  dam.  During  the  Cold  War  our  nuclear  deterrent  led  others  to  challenge 
us  below  the  nuclear  threshold.  Similarly,  we  are  challenged  today  by  rogue  actors 
on  the  world  stage — national,  sub-national  and  some  without  borders.  We  are  also 
challenged  by  proxy  and  by  terrorists  or  others  who  seek  to  exploit  perceived  weak- 
nesses. They  know  we  cannot  afTord  to  protect  everything.  Those  who  seek  to  threat- 
en US  interests  will  continue  to  do  so  in  the  manner  that  appears  to  offer  the  great- 
est advant£ige.  They  will  seek  to  exploit  a  perceived  lack  of  U.S.  commitment  or  ca- 
pability. If  we  concentrate  our  resources  on  any  one  particular  type  of  conflict,  we 
may  deter  that  conflict  while  possibly  encouraging  another. 

Securing  peace  for  our  future  requires  that  we  field  joint  forces  with  balanced  ca- 
pabilities sufiicient  to  deter  others  from  threatening  our  interests  or  if  necessary  to 
compel  behavior  consistent  with  our  security.  Further,  these  joint  forces  must  be  of 
sufficient  size  and  strength  to  reassure  our  allies  and  execute  necessary  operations 
without  providing  a  window  of  vulnerability  for  others  to  exploit.  Modem,  profes- 
sional forces  are  complex  organizations  requiring  long  lead  times  to  organize  train 
and  equip.  We  have  to  be  forward  looking  in  the  decisions  on  structure  and  size. 
It  takes  10-15  years  to  rebuild  brigade  or  division  sized  force  structure,  but  it  takes 
20-25  years  to  train  the  commanders  for  these  organizations. 
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ARMY  FORCE  STRUCTURE 


The  exact  structure  of  our  forces  is  always  a  subject  for  discussion.  This  discus- 
sion must  always  begin  by  addressing  the  requirements  that  flow  from  our  National 
Security  Strategy.  In  my  view,  the  key  to  providing  the  requisite  capabilities  to  the 
nation  is  balanced,  general  purpose  forces.  I  encourage  you  to  ask  the  joint  force 
commanders  in  the  field  what  additional  capabilities  would  add  most  to  their  ability 
to  execute  the  National  Military  Strategy.  I  think  they  will  agree  that  U.S.  success 
and  influence  ultimately  depend  on  putting  soldiers  on  the  ground.  Those  soldiers 
must  be  trained  and  ready  when  needed. 

The  Army  must  be  prepared  for  the  most  dangerous  circumstance,  the  require- 
ment to  deter  or,  if  necessary,  compel  another  significant  power  in  future  decades. 
This  requirement  drives  recapitalization  of  balanced  ground  forces  with  heavy  em- 
phasis on  modernization.  The  current  force  is  designed  based  on  acceptable  risk — 
cased  on  the  current  low  Ukelihood  of  such  a  competitor — but  further  forestalling 
of  modernization  would  greatly  increase  risk.  There  are  long  lead  times  for  modem 
equipment  and  longer  lead  times  to-develop  and  train  the  leaders  who  will  employ 
it.  Consecjuently,  further  deferral  of  modernization  could  delay  a  modernized  force 
beyond  the  limits  of  our  ability  to  anticipate  future  security  challenges.  Creating 
such  a  window  of  vulnerability  could  lead  to  a  future  environment  where  the  inter- 
ests of  the  United  States  are  directly  threatened.  The  current  program,  as  laid  out 
in  the  new  FYDP,  provides  additional  future  funding  for  Army  modernization. 

The  U.S.  strategy  of  Engagement  and  Enlargement  exploits  U.S.  capabilities  to 
sustain  regional  stability  and  foster  conditions  lor  economic  prosperity.  The  threats 
to  stability  are  varied  and  unpredictable.  Many  threats  occur  on  the  lower  end  of 
the  spectrum  of  conflict  where  a  less  capable,  extremely  committed  adversary  can 
challenge  us.  Such  opponents  often  fade  into  the  population  or  terrain  and  sustain 
themselves  for  long  periods.  Our  participation  with  Army  forces  of  other  nations  en- 
ables them  to  deal  with  such  threats  better  and  earlier.  As  in  hi^  intensity  conflict, 
our  soldiers  need  the  best  available  equipment.  The  Army  is  aggressively  pursuing 
technology  to  enhance  distributed  decision  making  to  facilitate  faster,  better  re- 
sponse at  all  levels. 

Across  the  spectrum  of  conflict,  the  balance  between  "capital  and  labor"  shifts.  In 
situations  where  we  seek  less  than  total  destruction  of  what  occupies  the 
battlespace,  soldiers  become  increasingly  important.  Compelling  or  deterring  the  be- 
havior of  a  hostile  nation,  or  reassuring  and  supporting  a  friendly  nation  requires 
soldiers  in  numbers  sufficient  to  the  task.  Requirements  for  U.S.  soldiers  on  the 
ground  continue  to  increase. 

Today's  Army  provides  balanced  capabilities  but  is  stretched.  The  critical  element 
to  fiiture  peace  is  balanced  capabilities  sufficient  to  deter  conflict  or  to  compel  a  po- 
tential adversary  to  behave  in  a  manner  consistent  with  U.S.  security.  Equally  im- 
¥ortant  is  the  ability  to  pursue  the  U.S.  strategy  of  engagement  and  enlargement, 
he  deployment  of  an  engineer  platoon  to  train  in  Mongolia  went  unnoticed  here, 
but  the  school  that  was  built  was  big  news  in  Ulan  Bator.  Similarly,  61  soldiers  in 
South  America  were  the  difference  between  peace  and  a  border  war  between  two 
U.S.  trading  partners  there.  There  are  many  such  actions — daily  advancing  the  se- 
curity interests  of  the  United  States. 

TTie  U.S.  Army  is  meeting  current  conunitments,  but  requirements  are  still  rising. 
General  Sullivan  told  you  requirements  have  risen  300  percent.  I  agree  with  his  es- 
timate and,  if  anything,  requirements  continue  to  increase.  I  have  already  discussed 
the  numbers  of  soldiers  deployed  and  missions  performed  worldwide.  As  the  world's 
remaining  super  power,  our  participation  in  operations  to  reassure  warring  parties 
is  the  only  path  to  peace  in  many  parts  of  the  world.  All  of  this  is  a  lot  to  ask  from 
an  Armv  whose  active  component  personnel,  if  assembled  in  Washington,  would  fit 
inside  the  Mall  between  the  Lincoln  and  Washington  Monuments.  Today's  Army  is 
the  best  in  the  world,  but  certainly  not  the  largest.  The  active  component  is  the 
eighth  largest  in  the  world,  right  behind  Pakistan.  To  execute  the  National  Military 
Strateor,  we  should  not  get  any  smaller.  Numbers  matter. 

The  Army  is  working  to  ensure  balanced,  capable  land  forces  in  the  future.  Army 
warfighting  experiments  address  mechanized  and  light  warfare  as  well  as  command 
and  control  and  the  needs  of  the  individual  soldier.  Our  Force  XXI  process  is  show- 
ing us  better  ways  to  structure  our  forces  for  the  future.  We  do  not  have  all  the 
answers  yet,  but  these  experiments  will  continue  to  guide  us  toward  the  most  effec- 
tive systems,  organizations  and  training  techniques.  Our  goal  is  to  enhance 
warfighting  capability  by  making  faster  and  better  decisions  at  each  level  of  the 
chain  of  command  and  making  soldiers  more  capable  of  accomplishing  their  mis- 
sions at  the  lowest  risk. 
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MODERNIZATION  REQUIREMENTS 

The  Army  has  maintained  current  readiness,  in  part,  by  deferring  modernization 
and  redistributing  modernized  equipment  across  the  smaller  force.  Further  deferral 
of  modernization  wUl  incur  significant  risk  to  future  readiness.  With  a  smaller 
Army,  eveiy  unit  must  be  able  to  execute  a  full  range  of  operations.  Our  heavy  units 
are  general  purpose  forces  that  not  only  can  win  our  wars  but  can  also  accomplish 
other  missions,  as  the  First  Armored  Division  has  shown  in  Bosnia.  We  must  mod- 
ernize their  equipment  to  deter  mid  and  high  intensity  conflict.  Light  forces  also 
need  the  advantages  available  from  information  age  eauipment  to  enhance  their 
lethality  and  survivability  for  the  challenges  of  this  unstaole  world. 

Increased  production  and  trade  in  modem  Soviet  style  equipment  affords  other 
nations  a  chance  to  field  armies  with  advanced  technical  capabilities.  We  must  con- 
tinue to  produce  and  field  adequate  modem  equipment  or  we  risk  seeing  our  sys- 
tems simply  wear  out.  At  the  current  rate  of  replacement  our  tank  fleet  will  not 
be  completely  modernized  for  40  years.  Even  the  most  capable  equipment  model  be- 
comes less  desirable  when  operating  beyond  its  life  cycle. 

We  need  to  modernize  to  protect  our  soldiers.  Solmers  with  a  technological  advan- 
tage are  not  just  more  capable,  they  are  more  survivable.  The  American  people  ex- 
pect us  to  achieve  our  missions  decisively  with  minimum  losses.  Providing  soldiers 
the  modem  equipment  they  need  helps  to  give  them  the  edge.  We  cannot  defer  this 
until  conflict  seems  inevitable.  It  is  the  irony  of  deterrence  that  we  will  be  chal- 
lenged when  least  ready.  The  fiscal  year  1997  budget  reflects  the  Army's  minimum 
requirement  for  modernization.  Further  reduction  in  modernization  would  put  the 
Army's  long  term  readiness  at  risk. 

Some  have  called  for  personnel  reductions  to  pay  for  modernization,  but  further 
personnel  reductions  would  incur  additional  risk.  Not  only  would  the  Army's  ability 
to  execute  the  National  Military  Strategy  be  impaired,  the  long  term  viability  of  the 
force  could  be  placed  at  risk.  The  Army  must  maintain  sufficient  structure  to  exe- 
cute assigned  missions  without  placing  excessive  burdens  on  soldiers  and  families. 
Adequate  and  balanced  force  structure  allows  the  Army  to  support  and  reassure  al- 
lies in  peacetime  without  compromising  its  ability  to  deter  regional  conflict  or  re- 
?[uiring  it  to  deploy  soldiers  so  often  and  so  long  that  it  creates  hardships  for  their 
amilies.  Rather  than  cut  structure,  the  Army  is  reexamining  and  reengineering  sys- 
tems to  save  money  and  provide  funds  needed  for  modernization. 

REENGINEERING  EFFORTS 

The  Army  has  embarked  on  an  ambitious  campaign  to  become  the  most  efficient 
organization  possible  and  free  up  resources  for  modernization.  To  achieve  balance, 
the  Army  is  pursuing  initiatives  and  efliciencies  throughout  the  breadth  and  depth 
of  our  operation.  Nothing  is  off  limits.  We  are  conducting  a  functional  area  analysis 
of  every  aspect  of  the  Army,  from  the  fighting  force  to  the  infrastructure.  The  insti- 
tutional Anny,  Department  of  the  Army  Headquarters,  Major  Commands,  and  all 
our  business-like  practices  are  being  looked  at  under  a  microscope.  This  is  our  effort 
to  reorcanize  and  redesign  the  Army  for  the  world  we  see  in  the  twenty-first  cen- 
tury. However,  I  must  tell  you  that  legislated  restrictions,  such  as  those  restricting 
the  amount  of  depot  maintenance  that  can  be  privatized,  limit  our  potential  in  this 
area. 

The  Army  is  also  conducting  a  thorough  review  of  development  and  acauisition 
programs.  The  Army  will  be  retiring  some  older  equipment  without  immeoiate  re- 
placement and  accepting  the  attendant  risks.  We  are  doing  this  to  save  the  exorbi- 
tant maintenance  costs  of  these  older  items.  Our  intent  is  to  apply  these  dollars  to 
systems  for  Army  XXI,  the  force  of  the  21st  Century.  We  are  making  tough  choices 
in  the  allocation  of  limited  resources.  The  Army  must  do  this  to  ensure  readiness 
in  the  next  century.  The  Army  cannot  continue  to  invest  both  in  legacy  systems  and 
in  replacement  systems.  Rather  than  stretching  out  systems  to  uneconomic  rates  of 
production,  we  have  cut  whole  systems.  We  are  attempting  to  maintain  economic 
production  of  the  essential  systems  we  need  and  can  aflord.  The  alternative,  deeper 
cuts  in  structure,  would  have  resulted  in  greater  capability  shortfall  in  the  force. 

RISK 

As  I  have  stated  the  Army  is  trained  and  ready  today,  but  there  is  one  area  of 
short-term  risk  and  two  significant  long-term  risks.  Let  me  talk  to  you  first  about 
the  short-term  risk. 

The  most  significant  short-term  risk  is  the  impact  of  the  unprogrammed  costs  of 
Operation  Joint  Endeavor.  If  the  Army  were  required  to  resource  Operation  Joint 
Endeavor  in  Bosnia,  funds  would  have  to  be  reprogrammed  from  operations  and 
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for  units  not  directly  involved  in  the  ongoing  operation.  The  loss  of  training  would 
reduce  our  ability  to  react  to  regional  contingencies.  The  units  concerned  would  re- 
quire additional  tredning  time  to  achieve  the  required  readiness  level  once  resources 
become  available.  The  Army  needs  the  supplemental  funding  and  reprogramming 
that  has  been  submitted  to  ftind  Operation  Joint  Endeavor  in  Bosnia. 

The  greatest  potential  threat  to  Army  readiness  is  the  medium  and  long  term  im- 
pact of  an  increased  operational  pace  and  insufficient  modernization  funding.  Re- 
quirements in  this  uncertain  world  have  increased  while  personnel  authorizations 
and  financial  resources  have  declined. 

The  first  risk  is  that  by  failing  to  modernize  and  update  our  equipment,  we  put 
tomorrow's  soldiers  at  risk.  In  the  event  of  conflict,  a  lack  of  modem  equipment  wiU 
cost  the  lives  of  brave  soldiers.  Speaiking  of  our  failure  to  modernize  after  World 
War  II,  Gen.  Creighton  Abrams  said,  "We  paid  dearly  for  unpreparedness  during 
those  early  days  in  Korea  with  our  most  precious  currency — the  lives  of  our  young 
men.  The  monuments  we  raise  to  their  heroism  and  sacrifice  are  really  surrogates 
for  the  monuments  we  owe  ourselves  for  our  blindness  to  reality,  for  our  indifference 
to  real  threats  to  our  security,  and  our  determination  to  deal  in  intentions  and  per- 
ceptions, for  our  unsubstantiated  wishful  thinking  about  how  war  could  not  come." 

The  second  risk  is  more  difficult  to  assess  or  to  quantify,  the  risk  of  loss  of  future 
leadership.  In  the  Army  today  there  are  hundreds  of  young  soldiers  who  will  be  the 
platoon  sergeants  of  2010.  They  will  set  the  standards  of  readiness  and  training  and 
will  set  the  conditions  for  the  success  and  survival  of  the  Army  in  future  combat. 
Those  soldiers  are  out  there  today  serving  their  country  proudly.  They  are  training 
hard  and  learning  well.  They  may  have  deployed  to  Haiti  or  Guantanamo  or  both, 
and  may  be  in  Bosnia  today.  Those  soldiers  are  proud  of  their  units'  accomplish- 
ments and  most  want  to  continue  in  the  Army.  But  those  soldiers  have  personal 
goals  as  well,  most  notably  the  desire  to  have  and  raise  a  family. 

Excessive  time  away  from  home  is  often  cited  by  quality  professionals  as  the  rea- 
son for  their  decision  to  leave  the  military.  The  Army  has  adapted  personnel  prac- 
tices to  assure  that  individual  soldiers  do  not  bear  a  disproportionate  share  of  these 
requirements  and  has  increased  reliance  on  our  Guard  and  Reserve  forces  for  de- 
ployment missions.  Still,  it  is  common  to  find  soldiers  in  today's  Army  that  have 
been  away  from  home,  answering  the  Nation's  call  for  140,  160  or  190  days  of  this 
past  year.  These  soldiers  do  not  complain  but  proudly  perform  magnificently  every 
day.  It  is  also  not  uncommon  to  see  spouses  who,  though  proud  and  supportive  of 
their  soldier's  past  service,  believe  they  have  done  their  part.  All  our  research  shows 
the  spouse  to  be  the  most  important  factor  in  a  soldier's  decision  to  stay  in  the 
Army.  The  Army's  future  depends  on  our  ability  to  retain  the  best  soldiers  to  be 
tomorrow's  leaders. 

The  Army  must  have  soldiers  in  sufficient  numbers  to  meet  our  commitments 
without  placing  excessive  burdens  on  individual  service  members.  It  is  crucial  that 
the  Army  maintain  balanced  capabilities,  and  quality  soldiers  are  the  foundation  of 
those  capabilities.  The  country  owes  its  soldiers  a  quality  of  life  sufficient  to  raise 
their  families  successfully  and  with  dignity.  We  should  do  no  less. 

QUALITY  OF  LIFE  FOR  SOLDIERS  AND  FAMIUES 

I  want  to  reiterate  what  the  other  Chiefs  and  I  have  agreed  are  the  critical  ele- 
ments of  quality  of  life  initiatives  that  are  necessary  to  retain  quality  soldiers: 

•  Pay — Maintain  fair  and  adequate  compensation. 

•  Retirement — Preserve  the  retirement  system. 

•  Medical — Quality  medical  care  through  TRICARE. 

•  Housing — Safe  and  affordable  places  to  live. 

CLOSING 

I  thank  you  for  your  kind  attention  and  I  would  like  to  conclude  with  this  obser- 
vation. The  Army  needs  to  maintain  sufficient  force  structure  and  capabilities  to  re- 
spond to  the  missions  assigned.  Inside  the  Army  we  have  sought  to  keep  things  in 
balance.  Our  objective  is  to  get  the  right  balance  between  readiness,  force  structure, 
modernization,  and  quality  of  life.  The  Army  has  retained  a  trained  and  ready  force 
through  the  post  cold  war  drawdown  for  the  first  time  in  history.  America's  Army 
is  trained  and  ready  today  and  is  working  hard  to  meet  the  inevitable  challenges 
of  tomorrow  and  the  21st  Century.  The  American  soldier  is  the  finest  in  the  world. 
Soldiers  are  our  credentials. 

[Department  of  the  Army  Posture  statement  follows:] 
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In  September  of  1944,  on  the  Crozon 

Peninsula,  German  General  Herman  Ramcke 

asked  to  discuss  surrender  terms  with 

the  American  Army. 

He  was  in  his  bunker  when  his  staff 

brought  in  the  8th  Infantry  Division 's 

Assistant  Division  Commander, 

Brigadier  General  Charles  Canham. 

Ramcke  addressed  Canham  through  an 

interpreter  and  said,  '7  am  to  surrender  to  you. 

Let  me  see  your  credentials." 

Pointing  to  the  American  infantrymen 

crowding  the  dugout  entrance,  Canham 

replied,  "These  are  my  credentials." 

Soldiers  are  still  our  credentials! 
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COVER  PHOTO:  American  soldiers  begin  crossing 
the  Sava  River.  The  bridge  enabled  Task  Force  Eagle 
to  enter  Bosnia  and  begin  participation  in  Operation 
Joint  Endeavor. 
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Foreword 


The  Army  has  served  the  nation  for  over  two  centuries  Our  Army  is  truly  America's 
Army  —  a  seamless  force  composed  of  Active  Duty,  Reserve,  and  National  Guard  soldiers, 
civilian  employees,  and  family  members  serving  the  nation  at  home  and  abroad  We  have  an 
obligation  to  give  them  the  best  leadership,  weapons,  technology,  and  quality  of  life  possible 

Today's  Army  is  unmatched  in  the  world.  We  remain  prepared  to  answer  the  nation's  call 

—  a  call  which  is  coming  more  often  than  ever  before  The  Army's  primary  purpose  is  to  fight 
and  win  the  nation's  wars.  Our  soldiers  also  can  conduct  many  other  operations  —  from 
delivering  humanitarian  aid  to  enforcing  peace  These  diverse  missions  highlight  the  talent, 
flexibility,  and  versatility  gained  in  their  training. 

These  wide-ranging  missions  also  highlight  the  complex  global  security  environment  The 
threats  today  are  less  predictable  than  in  the  past,  but  just  as  real  and  just  as  dangerous  Rising 
sophistication  among  terrorists  and  rogue  states,  the  standing  armies  of  potential  adversaries,  and 
the  proliferation  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction  portend  increased  challenges  for  the  future  The 
Army  will  continue  to  play  a  key  role  in  the  nation's  response  to  those  challenges 

In  order  to  conduct  our  operations  at  home  and  abroad,  in  war  and  in  peace,  the  Army 
must  have  well  trained,  highly  disciplined  soldiers  We  must  provide  them  with  modern 
equipment  and  offer  them  and  their  families  the  best  quality  of  life  possible    A  high  quality  Army 

—  one  that  is  prepared  to  execute  a  variety  of  missions  —  costs  money  Our  resources,  more  than 
any  other  factor,  affect  the  Army's  capabilities  Resources  determine  our  recruiting  efforts,  our 
training  programs,  our  modernization  plans,  and  our  force  structure 

We  must  forge  an  Army  prepared  to  meet  the  many  new  challenges  of  today's  world 
America's  21st  century  Army  must  be  a  capabilities-based  force  —  a  force  capable  of  executing 
diverse  missions  across  the  continuum  of  conflict  America's  Army  is  stalwart  in  its  determination 
to  meet  the  challenges  of  today,  tomorrow,  and  the  21st  century. 
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Executive  Summary 


^»SS.  America's  Army  today  is  the  best  land  force  in  the 

■^5JvS|§  world.    It  has  won  victory  in  Panama  and  Southwest  Asia, 

^^^^CSi  provided  assistance  to  Americans  who  suffered  the  devastation 

^^^^fc^f^'^ssa^^  of  floods  and  hurricanes,  fed  starving  people  in  Somalia,  and 

^  Z^^^Ki.        '^^v.  upheld  democratic  principles  in  Haiti.    Now  it  is  upholding 

^^^^J^B^^>^^^^  peace  in  war-torn  Bosnia     Today's  Army  serves  America 

ilLJjXm3^l'^T^'^^^^^K^  capably  around  the  worid   It  is  prepared  to  answer  the  nation's 

::zr  ^y.'  /j^  ' '       ^'-^  call  in  peace,  in  crisis,  and  in  war  to  accomplish  any  task 

^       -^^bdi.!!3F       "^C::^'  necessary  for  the  protection  of  American  interests. 

The  Army  is  a  good  investment  in  national  security.  Although  smaller  than  at  any  time 
since  before  World  War  n,  the  Army  is  being  called  upon  to  conduct  an  increasing  number  of 
missions  around  the  world.  America  has  committed  its  forces  in  response  to  crises  nearly  40 
times  since  the  fall  of  the  Berlin  Wall.  The  majority  of  the  personnel  committed  to  diverse 
operations  —  such  as  counterdrug,  noncombatant  evacuation,  nation  assistance,  and 
humanitarian  and  disaster  relief —  are  soldiers.  For  less  than  one-quarter  of  the  defense  budget, 
America's  Army  leads  the  way  in  achieving  national  objectives  in  places  like  Haiti,  Rwanda,  and 
now  Bosnia.  Since  1989,  the  Army  has  experienced  a  300  percent  increase  in  operational 
deployments  While  the  Army  has  successfully  met  that  challenge,  constraints  on  defense 
resources  make  it  more  difficult  to  balance  operational  requirements,  readiness,  modernization, 
and  quality  of  life  programs. 

American  leadership  is  essential  in  today's  world  Ethnic,  religious,  territorial  and 
economic  tensions,  held  in  check  by  the  pressures  of  the  Cold  War's  bipolar  global  competition, 
erupted  when  those  constraints  dissolved.  Today's  threats  are  more  diverse,  more 
unpredictable,  and  more  numerous  than  at  any  other  time  in  our  nation's  history. 

The  Army's  senior  leadership  recognizes  the  inherent  unpredictability  of  today's  global 
environment  and  is  adapting  to  the  requirements  mandated  by  a  changing  world.  As  we 
approach  the  2 1  st  century,  the  Army  must  transition  from  a  Cold  War,  threat -based  force  to  a 
capabilities-based  force  that  can  successfiilly  meet  any  challerrges  that  lie  ahead  The 
responsibility  we  share  with  Congress  is  to  accommodate  these  changes  while  conducting 
operations,  preserving  the  Army's  readiness,  modernizing  for  the  future,  and  sustaining  the 
quality  of  life  of  our  soldiers  and  their  families. 

The  Army's  fundamental  purpose  is  io  fight  and  win  the  nation's  wars  It  also  conducts 
other  operations  as  required  by  our  country's  leadership.  The  employment  of  the  Army  is  the 
ultimate  symbol  of  American  will.  The  sight  of  an  American  soldier  on  the  ground  symbolizes 
our  nation's  determination  to  prevail  in  any  situation.  Combined  with  air  and  naval  forces,  the 
Army  provides  the  nation  with  the  ability  to  employ  its  military  ntight  in  support  of  national 
pohcy.  However,  America's  abihty  to  impose  its  will  ultimately  depends  on  its  ability  to  control 
the  land,  if  necessary,  through  prompt  and  sustained  land-combat  operations.  The  application 
of  military  force  on  land  is  an  action  an  opponent  cannot  ignore  The  Army  is  the  nation's  force 
of  decision. 


Soldiers  are  our  Credentials 
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Exe€nttive  Summary 


The  Army  is  organized  to  compel,  deter,  reassure  and  support.  When  all  else  fails,  the 
Army  compels  adversaries  to  yield  to  our  nation's  will,  as  evidenced  by  recent  operations  in 
Panama,  Kuwait,  and  Haiti.  The  Army  deters  others  from  actions  counter  to  our  interests  by 
maintaining  a  trained  and  ready  force,  as  demonstrated  by  our  long-standing  presence  in  Europe 
and  the  Pacific.  The  Army  reassures  friends  and  allies.  We  are  a  visible  symbol  of  US 
commitment  to  stand  firm  against  any  external  threat  to  their  sovereignty,  as  demonstrated  in 
the  Sinai,  Macedonia,  and  many  other  places  around  the  world.  Finally,  the  Army  supports 
communities  within  the  United  States.  For  decades,  the  Army  has  provided  military  support  to 
civil  authorities  during  natural  disasters,  civil  disturbances,  and  other  emergencies. 

Our  National  Security  Strategy  is  one  of  engagement  and  enlargement  The  National 
Military  Strategy,  in  supporting  the  National  Security  Strategy,  calls  for  flexible  and  selective 
engagement.  As  the  nation's  land  force  and  the  strategic  core  of  joint  military  operations,  the 
Army  is  critical  to  the  successful  execution  of  the  National  Military  Strategy  The  strategy 
involves  a  broad  range  of  activities  and  capabilities  to  address  and  influence  events  in  the 
evolving  international  environment.  Its  objectives  are  to  promote  stability  and  thwart 
aggression,  through  overseas  presence  and  power  projection. 

The  Army  is  committed  to  maintaining  a  robust  overseas  presence.  We  maintain 
125,000  soldiers  forward-stationed  in  Europe,  the  Pacific,  and  Panama.  At  the  same  time,  on 
any  given  day,  an  average  of  over  21,500  soldiers  are  deployed  from  their  home  stations  to 
countries  around  the  world. 

America's  Army  is  a  ready,  versatile  force,  capable  of  projecting  power.  The  Army  may 
be  called  upon  to  win  major  regional  conflicts,  conduct  peace  operations,  or  deliver 
humanitarian  assistance.  As  a  mostly  U.S. -based  force,  it  must  be  a  power-projection  army, 
capable  of  rapid  response,  trained  and  ready  to  deliver  decisive  victory.  Our  Army  provides 
national  leaders  the  ability  to  respond  to  crises  with  forces  tailored  to  the  mission. 

As  we  move  towards  the  21st  century,  America's  Army  confronts  three  key  challenges: 
maintaining  readiness,  gaining  stability  in  the  force,  and  becoming  more  efficient. 

First,  to  maintain  readiness,  we  must  make  difficult  decisions  and  identify  trade-offs.  We 
make  those  decisions  by  balancing  six  fundamental  imperatives:  quality  people,  doctrine,  force 
mix,  training,  modem  equipment,  and  leader  development. 


Quality  people  are  the  defining  characteristic  of  a 
trained  and  ready  Army.  They  are  the  single  most 
important  requirement  for  the  Army's  success  today  and 
in  the  future.  Quality  people  are  versatile  enough  to 
respond  rapidly  to  unforeseen  situations.  They  are 
critical  to  successful  mission  accomplishment. 
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Our  doctrine  provides  guidelines  for  the  conduct  of  military  operations.  It  establishes 
the  intellectual  and  theoretical  foundation  for  our  disciplined  evolution  to  the  future. 

We  must  have  the  appropriate  force  mix  of  heavy,  light,  and  special  operations  units, 
their  supporting  elements,  and  sustaining  base  activities.  A  proper  force  mix  ensures  the  Army's 
ability  to  project  a  tailored,  sustained  land  combat  capability  worldwide. 

Training  ensures  that  soldiers,  leaders,  and  units  are  prepared  to  fight  and  win.  The 
Army  has  set  the  training  standard  for  armies  everywhere  Our  demanding  training  and  high 
standards  are  absolute  requirements  for  a  ready  force. 

Modern  equipment  'takes  advantage  of  our  nation's  technological  strengths. 
Modernization  is  essential  as  we  prepare  to  enter  a  new  century  A  smaller  army  requires 
increased  lethality,  and  obsolete  equipment  must  be  replaced.  The  Army's  modernization 
objectives  —  project  the  force,  protect  the  force,  win  the  information  war,  conduct  precision 
strikes,  and  dominate  the  maneuver  battle  —  serve  to  focus  our  modernization  efforts. 

Leader  development,  the  sixth  imperative,  is  key  to  Army  success  in  peacetime  as  well 
as  in  combat  Today's  soldiers  are  tomorrow's  leaders  They  take  time  to  develop,  but  the 
development  of  confident,  competent,  and  professional  military  and  civilian  leaders  is  our  most 
enduring  contribution  to  the  future  of  the  Army  and  the  nation 

The  Army's  second  challenge  is  to  gain  stability  in  the  force.  The  personnel  drawdown, 
base  closures  and  realignments  were  anticipated,  but  increased  operational  commitments  have 
added  to  recent  turbulence.  In  order  to  forge  a  21st  century  Army,  we  must  gain  a  level  of 
stability  in  personnel,  quality  of  life,  installations,  and  funding. 

The  Army's  most  important  resource  is  its  people.  As  General  Abrams  said,  the  Army 
is  not  made  up  of  people;  the  Army  is  people  In  order  to  continue  attracting  and  retaining  the 
quality  people  vital  to  the  Army's  success,  we  must  stabilize  the  force  and  ease  personnel 
turbulence  No  amount  of  training  or  technologically  superior  equipment  will  suffice  if  we  do 
not  have  enough  quality  people  to  accomplish  what  the  nation  demands.  Numbers  do  matter. 
The  force  is  being  stretched  by  commitments  that  require  soldiers  in  operational  units  to  deploy 
away  from  home  station  and  family  for  138  days  a  year,  on  average.  We  are  concerned  that  we 
may  have  reached  the  limit  on  how  small  the  Army  can  be  and  still  credibly  accomplish  assigned 
missions    The  Army  must  remain  of  sufficient  size,  strength,  and  capability. 

The  quality  of  life  of  our  soldiers,  civilian  employees,  and  family  members  is  an 
important  factor  in  ensuring  we  attract  and  retain  quality  soldiers  It  is  vitally  important  to  their 
commitment  and  to  Army  readiness.  We  are  committed  to  ensuring  they  receive  adequate  pay, 
stable  retirement  benefits,  health  care,  and  housing.  We  also  are  working  to  remedy  those  issues 
unique  to  Reserve  Component  soldiers  and  Army  civilian  employees  who  we  call  on  to  deploy 
with  the  force 
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The  Army  is  making  a  concerted  effort  to  reengineer  our  installations  We  are 
converting  our  installations  into  power  projection  bases  capable  of  moving  and  sustaining  a 
force  anywhere  in  the  world  while  continuing  to  provide  an  adequate  living  and  working 
environment.  Under  the  Army's  strategy  for  guiding  the  transformation  of  installations,  we  have 
instituted  numerous  programs  that  will  improve  both  efficiency  and  capability. 

The  Army  also  needs  stability  in  its  budget  Maintaining  and  modernizing  the  world's 
premier  Army  costs  money  The  dollars  on  which  the  Army  depends  have  steadily  decreased  in 
real  terms.  Since  1989,  our  budget  has  decreased  by  38  percent  in  constant  dollars.  Sustaining 
a  high  quality  force  within  the  Army's  current  dollar  constraints  will  require  choices  between 
today's  operational  readiness  and  the  needed  investment  in  modernization  and  future  readiness 

Today,  Army  modernization  is  badly  in  need  of  more  resources.  Scarce  modernization 
resources  are  one  of  the  Army's  toughest  challenges  and  require  that  we  execute  a  strategy  of 
buying  a  limited  number  of  new  weapons,  while  extending  the  lives  and  improving  the 
capabilities  of  existing  systems.  But  ultimately,  the  modernization  necessary  to  maintain  the 
technological  edge  that  allows  us  to  dominate  the  battlefield  can  only  occur  with  additional 
resources.  We  continue  to  search  for  ways  to  overcome  shortfalls,  but  if  modernization  remains 
underfunded,  the  Army's  long-term  readiness  and  quality  of  the  future  force  may  be  at  risk. 

The  third  major  challenge  confronting  America's  Army  is  becoming  more  efficient.  We 
intend  to  gamer  savings  to  pay  for  a  force  structure  commensurate  with  operational 
commitments,  to  increase  investment  in  essential  modernization  programs,  and  to  increase 
spending  on  quality  of  life  programs.  The  Army  is  emphasizing  financial  stewardship  at  every 
level  and  is  aggressively  seeking  to  get  the  most  out  of  scarce  resources  by  fundamentally 
changing  our  operating  practices.  All  reasonable  avenues  to  avoid  costs  and  generate  savings 
are  being  explored.  These  include  reviewing  business  practices,  revising  policies,  and  proposing 
organizational  changes. 

The  Army,  widely  acknowledged  as  setting  the  standard  for  financial  management 
reform  within  the  Defense  Department,  continues  to  implement  governmental  initiatives 
designed  to  make  government  work  better  and  cost  less.  These  initiatives  include  the  National 
Performance  Review,  the  Chief  Financial  Officers  Act  of  1990,  and  the  Government 
Performance  and  Results  Act  of  1993. 

The  Army  is  developing  an  Army-wide  efficiency  strategy  We  will  use  comparable 
industry  effiarts  as  benchmarks  for  the  Army's  business  operations.  Processes,  programs,  and 
organizations  are  all  under  review.  Our  goal  is  to  generate  significant  savings  by  driving  down 
the  cost  of  doing  business,  husbanding  constrained  resources,  and  continuing  to  adopt  sound 
business  practices. 

Equally  important  is  the  fundamental  redesign  of  our  institutional  forces.  We  will 
reduce  the  number  of  major  army  commands,  divest  the  Army  of  those  functions  that  are  not 
absolutely  essential,  and  reallocate  resources  to  support  our  core  capabilities.  At  the  same  time, 
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we  are  conducting  comprehensive  reviews  of  all  our  headquarters  field  operating  and  staff 
support  agencies  We  expect  to  reduce  significantly  the  number  of  headquarters  agencies,  and 
we  will  explore  every  opportunity  to  privatize  or  out-source  a  number  of  administrative  support 
functions 

Several  cost-saving  programs  and  initiatives  already  instituted  by  the  Army  are  now 
coming  to  fruition  Examples  are  Total  Asset  Visibility,  which  enables  the  Army  to  continuously 
track  the  flow  of  equipment  and  supplies  from  factory  to  foxhole,  and  Integrated  Sustainment 
Maintenance,  which  maximizes  the  Army's  sustaining  base  repair  capability  and  provides  a 
focused  logistics  eflFort.  Additionally,  the  Army  has  streamlined  and  reengineered  several 
acquisition  programs  Each  of  these  efforts  makes  the  Army  a  more  efiRcient,  productive,  and 
cost-effective  organization  today,  and  they  each  promise  to  generate  increased  savings  in  the 
years  ahead 

As  we  look  to  the  future,  the  21st  century  holds  unprecedented  challenges  and 
opportunities  for  America's  Army.  The  nature  of  warfare  is  changing  as  we  enter  the 
information  age.  The  principles  and  root  causes  of  war,  however,  will  not  change,  nor  will  the 
consequences  of  being  unprepared  to  fight  and  win.  Our  adversaries  will  be  spread  across  the 
continuum  of  conflict,  from  irregular  forces  —  such  as  ethnic  militias,  terrorists,  and  drug  cartels 
—  to  the  standing  armies  of  foreign  powers  armed  with  weapons  of  mass  destruction. 

In  anticipation  of  the  coming  millennium,  the  Army  is 
p     Q     |>    Q     A  transitioning  from  an  industrial-age,  threat-based.  Cold  War 

Army  to  an  information-age,  capabilities-based  Army  —  a 

ground  force  with  the  capabilities  necessary  to  conduct 
simultaneous  and  seamless  operations  across  the  spearum 
of  conflict.  Force  XXI  is  our  comprehensive  approach  to 
this  transformation.  Simply  stated,  Force  XXI  projects  our 
quality  soldiers  into  the  2 1  st  century  and  provides  them  the 
right  doctrine,  organization,  and  training,  and  the  best 
equipment,  weapons,  and  sustainment  our  nation  can  provide.  The  product  of  our  Force  XXI 
process  will  be  a  versatile  army  with  the  capabilities  that  America  needs  for  the  next  century  — 
Army  XXI  Our  civilian  and  military  leadership  is  committed  to  forging  a  21st  century  Army 
organized,  equipped,  and  manned  to  maximize  the  potential  of  the  information  age 

America's  Army  has  changed  significantly  in  the  past  five  years  —  in  the  way  it  thinks, 
in  the  way  it  operates,  and  in  the  way  it  conducts  business.  Today,  the  Army  is  a  technologically 
enhanced  Total  Force  composed  of  outstanding  soldiers  and  civilian  employees,  ready  to  meet 
the  challenges  of  an  uncertain  world.  That  world  has  required  an  increased  operational 
commitment,  the  pace  of  which  is  not  likely  to  abate.  To  ensure  the  quality  of  the  future  force, 
we  must  ensure  that  sufficient  resources  are  provided  to  meet  those  operational  requirements, 
to  maintain  readiness,  to  conduct  essential  modernization,  and  to  improve  quality  of  life 
programs  for  the  worid's  premier  land  force  —  America's  Army. 
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"In  today's  international  security  climate,  the  United 

States  has  to  respond  quickly  and,  often,  forceftilly,  to  a 

range  of  contingencies." 

Secretary  of  the  Army, 
Togo  D.  West,  Jr. 


"Operational  deployments  have  gone  up  dramatically 

since  1989.  It  is  not  a  totally  peaceftil  and  stable  world 

that  we  Uve  in." 

General  Dennis  J.  Reimer 
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1.  AMERICA'S  ARMY  TODAY 


America 's  Army  has  proudly  served  the  Nation  for  over  two  centuries,  providing  for  the 
common  defense  and  serving  in  countless  other  -ways.  It  is  a  unique  institution  bound  closely  to 
American  society  and  culture.  The  Army 's  focus  has  changed  from  a  Cold  War,  forward- 
deployed  force  to  a  mostly  U.S.-based  power  projection  force.  Although  smaller  now  than  at  any 
time  since  before  World  War  II,  the  Army  is  being  called  upon  for  an  increasing  number  of 
diverse  missions  around  the  world  This  accelerated  pace  has  meant  more  frequent  and  longer 
deployments  for  America's  soldiers.  At  the  same  time,  constraints  on  resources  devoted  to 
defense  make  it  more  challenging  to  balance  operational  requirements,  readiness,  moderniza- 
tion, and  quality  of  life. 


The  Environment  Today 


Complex  Global  Security 
Environment 


Ethnic,  religious,  territorial  and 
economic  tensions,  held  in  check  by  the 
pressures  of  bipolar  global  competition, 
erupted  when  Cold  War  constraints  dis- 
solved. The  world  has  entered  a  period  of 
radical  and  often  violent  change  The  threats 
today  are  more  diverse,  yet  less  predictable, 
than  during  any  other  period  in  our  history; 
they  are,  however,  just  as  real. 

The  United  States  faces  no  immedi- 
ate threat  to  its  national  survival.  Still,  our 
worldwide  interests  require  that  we  remain 
engaged  in  the  world  The  National  Military 
Strategy  notes  four  principal  dangers  to 
which  we  must  be  prepared  to  respond 
regional  instability,  the  proliferation  of 
weapons  of  mass  destruction,  transnational 
dangers,  and  threats  to  democracy  and 
reform.  Already,  America  has  committed  its 
forces  to  respond  to  such  dangers  nearly  40 
times  in  the  short  period  since  the  fall  of  the 
Berlin  Wall 


Regional  instability,  often  based  on 
ethnic  or  territorial  disputes,  is  evident 
throughout  the  world  Somalia,  Rwanda, 
Haiti,  and  Bosnia  are  just  a  few  examples  of 
countries  where  America's  interests  have 
been  affected  by  instability  Some  regional 
powers,  those  with  strong  conventional 
armies  and  aggressive  modernization  pro- 
grams, can  threaten  American  interests 
directly.  In  addition,  thousands  of  nuclear, 
biological  and  chemical  warheads  and  strate- 
gic delivery  systems  exist  throughout  the 
worid  These  weapons  of  mass  destruction 
could  present  a  very  real  danger  in  the  hands 
of  terrorists  or  rogue  states  Terrorism,  drug 
trafficking,  and  other  transnational  dangers 
exceed  the  capabilities  of  any  single  nation  to 
resolve  while  posing  a  significant  threat  to  all 
if  left  unchecked  In  response  to  threats  to 
democracy  and  reform,  the  United  States  is 
committed  to  strong,  active  support  for 
nations  transitioning  into  the  community  of 
democratic  nations  The  failure  of  demo- 
cratic reform  would  adversely  affect  our 
nation  and  our  interests 
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Diminishing  Resources 

In  today's  complex  global  environ- 
ment, the  Army  must  remain  trained  and 
ready,  versatile,  engaged  overseas  with  our 
friends  and  trading  partners,  and  capable  of 
projecting  America's  power  worldwide  It 
takes  significant  resources  to  maintain  such 
an  Army.  Resource  levels  affect  the  number 
and  quality  of  soldiers  and  Army  civilians, 
the  pace  of  training,  modernization,  and 
maintenance  of  equipment  and  facilities 
Since  1989,  the  Army's  budget  has 
decreased  by  38  percent  in  constant  dollars, 
while  personnel  strength  has  decreased  by  35 
percent  Yet  we  are  committed  to  more 
operations  than  were  anticipated  with  the 
conclusion  of  the  Cold  War,  with  fewer  sol- 
diers and  resources  to  execute  those  opera- 
tions. The  Army's  share  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  budget  averaged  26  3  percent 
during  fiscal  years  1989  to  1996.  It  will 
decrease  to  an  average  of  23  6  percent  dur- 
ing fiscal  years  1997  through  2001. 


Average  %  Shares  of  DoD  Budget 


FY97  -  01 


The  Army  also  has  the  lowest  per- 
centage (13)  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
budget  for  Research,  Development  and 
Acquisition  (RDA).  Army  RDA  funds  are 
so  low  that  necessary  modernization  is 
extremely  difficult  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
Army  has  shed  facilities  and  force  structure 
as  resources  have  declined. 


The  Defense  Department  invests  32%  of 

its  budget  in  RDA  -  for  the  Services  and 

Defense  Agencies 


Since  1989,  the  Army  has  closed  674 
facilities  worldwide  (8 1  in  the  United  States, 
572  in  Europe,  17  in  Korea  and  the  Pacific, 
and  4  in  Panama).  At  the  same  time,  the 
active  Army  reduced  in  size  from  18 
divisions  to  10;  the  Army  Reserve  has 
reduced  from  29  command  and  control 
headquarters  and  training  divisions  to  10 
support  commands  and  7  training  divisions; 
and  the  National  Guard  has  reduced  from  1 0 
divisions  and  23  brigade  equivalents  to  8 
divisions,  15  enhanced  brigades,  2  separate 
brigades,  and  an  infantry  scout  group.  Since 
1989,  the  active  Army  has  reduced  by 
262,000  soldiers;  our  civilian  workforce  has 
decreased  by  133,000;  the  Army  Reserve  has 
cut  1 1 1,000  soldiers;  and  the  Army  National 
Guard  has  reduced  90,000 
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More  and  Expanded  Missions 


In  spite  of  its  smaller  size,  the  Army's 
activities  today  are  more  demanding,  more 
diverse,  and  more  soldier-intensive  than  at 
any  peacetime  period  during  the  Cold  War 
Operational  deployments  have  increased 
over  300  percent  since  1989  On  any  given 
day,  over  21,500  soldiers  are  deployed  from 
their  home  stations  to  countries  around  the 
world  The  amount  of  time  deployed  yearly 
averages  138  days  for  soldiers  in  operational 
units  At  the  same  time,  we  maintain  about 
125,000  soldiers  forward-stationed  in 
Europe,  Panama,  and  the  Pacific. 

In  the  past  eighteen  months,  Amer- 
ica's soldiers  have  upheld  democratic  princi- 
ples in  Haiti,  responded  to  a  second  threat  to 
regional  stability  in  Southwest  Asia,  deliv- 
ered relief  supplies  to  Rwandan  reftigees, 
reinforced  peace  on  the  Sinai  Peninsula,  sup- 
ported refugees  in  Panama,  the  Caribbean, 
and  the  Pacific;  treated  wounded  in  Croatia; 
demonstrated  resolve 
in    Macedonia,    de- 
terred aggression  in 
Korea,  helped  keep 

the    peace    between      *  ' 

Peru  and  Ecuador, 
and  began  peace- 
keeping duty  in 
Bosnia 

At  home,  Amer- 
ican soldiers  have 
assisted  local  authori- 
ties in  fighting  fires  in 
the  Pacific  North- 
west, aided  flood  vic- 
tims in  the  south  and 
midwest,  provided 
relief  supplies,  logis- 


tical support,  a  hospital,  and  other  equipment 
in  the  aftermath  of  Hurricane  Marilyn,  con- 
tributed substantially  to  the  counterdrug 
activities  of  federal,  state,  and  local  drug  law 
enforcement  agencies,  and  provided  health 
care  to  underserved  populations  in  the 
United  States  through  the  Army  National 
Guard's  Operation  Guard  Care. 


For  the  foreseeable  fijture,  US  inter- 
ests will  require  the  Army  to  remain  engaged 
in  the  world  This  is  a  simple  matter  of  fact 
America  has  forged  economic,  cultural,  and 
security  links  to  nations  all  around  the  globe 
The  Army's  challenge  in  this  environment  is 
to  balance  readiness,  modernization,  and 
quality  of  life  while  continuing  to  respond  to 
threats  ranging  from  regional  wars  to  peace 
operations  The  Army  must  remain  prepared 
to  confront  any  future  threat.  As  an  instru- 
ment of  American  policy,  the  Army  must  be 
ready  to  perform  a  variety  of  activities  to 
influence  the  international  environment 


American  soldiers  cross  the  Sava  River  on  a  pontoon  hndgc  lo  begin  keeping  the  peace  in 
Bosnia    Such  operational  deployments  have  increased  300  percent  since  1 9X9 
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The  Army  Vision 

The  world's  best  Arxny—trained  and  ready  for  victory. 

A  Total  Force  of  quality  soldiers  and  civilians: 

A  values-based  organization 

An  integral  part  of  the  joint  team 

Equipped  with  the  most  modern  weapons  and  equipment  the 

country  can  provide 

Able  to  respond  to  our  nation's  needs 

Changing  to  meet  challenges  of  today... tomorrow... and  the 

21st  century 


The  Army's  Role 


The  Army's  employment  is  the  ultimate  symbol  of  American  will.  It  is  an  indispensable 
component  of  the  US  national  security  strategy  of  engagement  and  enlargement,  and  is  essential 
to  deterring  or  defeating  an  adversary  The  Army  has  been,  is,  and  will  remain  a  strategic  and 
necessary  force. 


Fundamental  Purpose 

The  Army  exists  to  fight  and  win  the 
nation's  wars  The  Army  ably  flilfilled  its 
role  throughout  the  formative  years  of  the 
nation.  The  Army's  role  has  expanded  in  the 
modem  era  to  include  defense  of  U.S. 
national  interests  on  a  global  scale  Whether 
acting  unilaterally  or  as  part  of  a  coalition, 
the  Army  provides  the  joint  or  combined 
force  commander  the  capability  to  achieve 
land  force  dominance  —  dominance  that  is 
attained  through  the  application  of  appropri- 
ate overwhelming  combat  power  Mission 
success,  with  minimum  casualties  and  collat- 
eral damage,  is  accomplished  by  the  world's 
best  soldiers,  employing  the  most  modern 
equipment,  trained  and  led  by  superior  lead- 
ers applying  effective  doctrine. 

The  Army  is  designed  to  compel, 
deter,  reassure  and  support  When  all  else 
fails,  the  Army  compels  adversaries  to  yield 
to  our  nation's  will,  as  evidenced  by  recent 
operations   to   compel    Noriega   to    leave 


Panama,  Sadam  Hussein  to  depart  from 
Kuwait,  and  the  military  junta  to  leave  Haiti 
The  Army  deters  others  from  actions  hostile 
to  our  nation's  interests  by  maintaining  a 
trained  and  ready  force,  as  demonstrated  by 
our  long-standing  presence  in  Europe  and 
Korea.  The  Army  reassures  friends  and 
allies.  We  are  a  visible  symbol  of  U.S.  com- 
mitment to  stand  firm  against  any  external 
threat  to  their  sovereignty  Our  deployment 
of  PATRIOT  missiles  to  Korea  reassured 
Korean  allies,  and  the  deployment  of  forces 
to  Haiti  stabilized  the  political  situation  and 
provided  time  for  democratic  development. 
The  Army  also  reassures  allies  in  Kuwait,  the 
Sinai,  Macedonia,  and  many  other  places 
around  the  world.  Finally,  the  Army  sup- 
ports communities  within  the  United  States. 
For  decades,  the  Army  has  provided  military 
support  to  civil  authorities  during  natural 
disasters,  civil  disturbances,  and  other  emer- 
gencies requiring  humanitarian  assistance. 
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Strategic  Force  of  Necessity 

While  specific  threats  to  the  United 
States  have  changed,  the  Army's  relevance 
endures  The  Army  is  America's  strategic 
land  combat  force  and  provides  the  capabil- 
ity for  sustained  combat  operations.  The 
Army's  light  forces  —  airborne,  air  assault, 
and  light  infantry  —  provide  the  nation  a 
versatile,  strategic  force  projection  and 
forcible  entry  capability  They  also  have  the 
ability  to  operate  in  restricted  terrain,  such  as 
mountains,  jungles,  and  urban  areas  Heavy 
forces  —  armored  and  mechanized  — 
provide  a  mobile  warfare  capability.  Special 
operations  forces  provide  capabilities 
uniquely  suited  to  the  nation's  security 
requirements.  The  proper  mix  of  light, 
heavy,  and  special  operations  units  generates 
overwhelming  combat  power.  With  these 
forces,  stationed  overseas  and  in  the  United 
States,  the  nation  has  the  ability  to  put  a 
trained  and  ready  contingency  force  on  the 
ground  anywhere  in  the  world  on  short 
notice.  Furthermore,  as  proven  most 
recently  in  Haiti,  the  Army  can  reestablish 
civil  infi-astructure,  and  bring  order  and 
stability.  The  Army  provides  our  national 
leaders  great  flexibility  in  dealing  with  chal- 
lenges to  our  national  interests.  Because  of 
this,  the  Army  provides  the  National  Com- 
mand Authority  with  a  unique,  necessary 
tool  of  statecraft. 

Force  of  Decision 

The  Army  provides  the  capability  for 
decisive  victory.  Combined  with  the  air  and 
naval  forces,  the  Army  provides  the  nation 
with  the  ability  to  employ  its  military  might 
in  support  of  national  policy;  however,  the 
conduct  of  sustained  land  operations  forms 
the  core  of  the  nation's  ability  to  dominate 
an  adversary.  Wars  are  won  on  the  ground. 
Only  the  Army  can  dominate  the  land,  its 
populace  and  other  resources.   The  sight  of 


an  American  soldier,  standing  sentry  next  to 
a  firmly  planted  American  flag,  is  our 
nation's  strongest  signal  of  determination  to 
prevail. 

The  Army  affects  long-term,  lasting 
change  Against  any  opponent,  in  any  region 
of  the  world,  the  Army  has  the  assets  and 
staying  power  to  bring  any  conflict  to  a  suc- 
cessful conclusion.  While  an  opponent 
might  be  able  to  avoid  our  naval  forces  or 
endure  punishment  from  the  air,  it  cannot 
ignore  the  application  of  military  force  on  its 
own  land  From  major  wars,  through  lesser 
conflicts,  to  peace  operations,  America's 
Army  is  the  force  of  decision 


"You  can  fly  over  a  land  forever:  you  may  bomb  it. 
atomize  it,  pulverize  it  and  wipe  it  clean  of  life  but  if 
you  desire  to  defend  it,  protect  it,  and  keep  it  for 
civilization  you  must  do  this  on  the  ground,  the  way 
the  Roman  Legions  did,  by  putting  your  young  men 
into  the  mud.  " 

T.R.  Fehrenbach,  This  Kind  of  War 

Supporting  the  National  Security 
Strategy 

With  new  threats  come  new  opportu- 
nities American  leadership  is  essential  to 
calming  a  troubled  world  while  capitalizing 
on  its  opportunities.  Focusing  on  these 
threats  and  opportunities,  our  national  secu- 
rity strategy  is  one  of  engagement  and 
enlargement    Its  goals  are  to  enhance  our 
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security,  bolster  our  economic  prosperity, 
and  promote  democracy  Our  engagement 
will  be  selective,  focusing  on  our  own 
national  interests  and  our  ability  to  make  a 
difference  The  strategy  stresses  preventive 
diplomacy  in  order  to  resolve  problems, 
reduce  tensions,  and  defuse  crises  before 
they  become  conflicts  This  is  accomplished 
through  such  means  as  support  for  democ- 
racy, economic  assistance,  overseas  military 
presence,  military-to-military  contacts,  and 
involvement  in  multilateral  negotiations. 
The  nation's  military  capabilities  are  essential 
to  executing  this  strategy  We  are  the  secu- 
rity partner  of  choice  in  many  regions,  and 
we  provide  the  foundation  for  stability 
throughout  the  world. 

Supporting  the  National  Military 
Strategy 

The  National  Military  Strategy  calls 
for  flexible  and  selective  engagement.  Its 
objectives  are  to  promote  stability  and  thwart 
aggression.  America's  Army  is  engaged 
worldwide  on  a  continual  basis  and  con- 
tributes substantially  to  both  objectives 
through  its  overseas  presence  and  power 
projection  capability. 

Our  overseas  presence  reassures 
friends  and  deters  potential  enemies.  It  also 
can  reduce  the  time  it  takes  to  respond  to 
crises  by  positioning  forces  near  potential 


trouble  spots  The  Army's  overseas  presence 
ranges  from  highly  visible  forces  stationed 
permanently  overseas,  to  periodic  deploy- 
ments for  exercises,  assistance  to  other 
nations,  prepositioned  equipment,  military- 
to-military  contacts,  and  execution  of  diverse 
military  operations  On  any  given  day, 
America's  Army  is  engaged  in  a  variety  of 
missions,  in  countries  all  over  the  world. 
Our  overseas  presence  provides  visible  proof 
of  the  nation's  commitment  to  defend  Ameri- 
can interests  and  those  of  our  allies 

While  the  Army's  forward-deployed 
forces  are  capable  of  responding  quickly  to 
crises,  the  bulk  of  the  Army's  contingency 
forces  for  crisis  response  are  based  in  the 
continental  United  States  The  existence  of 
a  credible  power  projection  capability  com- 
plements the  Army's  overseas  presence  by 
acting  as  a  strong  deterrent  to  potential 
adversaries.  It  provides  our  national  leaders 
great  flexibility  in  employing  military  force. 

Our  ready  and  versatile  Army  is 
essential  to  fulfilling  the  nation's  requirement 
for  overseas  presence  and  power  projection. 
We  continue  to  refine  and  enhance  our 
power  projection  capabilities  while  providing 
a  continual  overseas  presence  through 
forward-stationing  and  operational  de- 
ployments, in  close  to  70  countries  on  any 
given  day 


Army  Missions 

Provide  a  credible  deterrent  to  those  states  hostile  to  our  nation's 

interests.  If  deterrence  fails,  project  power  into  the  region  rapidly, 

defend  our  interests,  and  achieve  decisive  victory. 

Provide     forces  forward  deployed,   promoting  regional   stability  by 

demonstrating  a  commitment  to  our  friends  and  a  credible  deterrence 

against  aggression. 

Be  prepared  to  participate  in  multilateral  efforts  to  broker  settlements 

of    international     conflict     and     to     bolster     fledgling     democracies. 

Cooperation  with  allies  is  extremely  important. 

Be  prepared  to   conduct  diverse  missions  such  as  counterterrorism, 

punitive  attacks,  noncombatant  evacuation,  counterdrug  operations, 

nation  assistance,  humanitarian  and  disaster  relief. 
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Overseas  Presence 


America's  Army  is  both  a  power  projection  force  and  a  major  contributor  to  US 
overseas  presence  Deployed  or  stationed  around  the  world,  America's  Army  serves  the  nation 
on  the  front  lines  of  the  world's  trouble  spots  Approximately  125,000  American  soldiers  are 
stationed  throughout  the  world  in  forward  units,  while  on  any  given  day,  another  21,500  soldiers 
are  deployed  from  their  home  stations  to  contingencies  around  the  globe  Each  contributes  to 
deterring  aggression,  promoting  stability,  strengthening  alliances,  and  maintaining  American 
presence  in  regions  vital  to  national  interests. 


^^..^^ 


The  Army ...  engaged  around  the  world 

—  protecting  the  national  interests. 

supporting  the  National  Security  Strategy 


Southwest  Asia.  Southwest  Asia  con- 

tinues to  demand  a  high  level  of  Army 
involvement.  Enforcement  of  UN  resolu- 
tions, as  well  as  commitments  to  our  allies  in 
the  region,  require  the  continuing  presence 
of  Army  forces.  Throu^out  the  past  year, 
the  Army  demonstrated  U.S.  commitment  to 
the  security  of  its  allies  and  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  peace  in  the  region.  Army  eflForts 
included  training  exercises  and  operational 
deployments  Multinational  and  joint  exer- 
cises —  such  as  BRIGHT  STAR  in  Egypt 
and  INTRINSIC  ACTION  in  Kuwait  — 
provided  important  training  for  the  Army 
and    host-nation   forces.    These  exercises 


featured  the  deployment  of  Army  combat, 
combat  support,  and  combat  service  support 
units  from  the  United  States  and  Europe 
The  deployment  of  Army  combat  forces  to 
Kuwait  provides  a  US  presence  in  this 
volatile  area,  serves  as  a  credible  deterrent, 
and  promotes  stability  in  the  region  Addi- 
tionally, over  1 500  soldiers  with  fixed  wing 
aircraft,  helicopters,  and  other  support  con- 
tinue to  assist  Joint  Task  Force  SOUTH- 
ERN WATCH  in  monitoring  no-fly  areas 
and  support  Operation  PROVIDE  COM- 
FORT to  protect  the  Kurds  in  northern  Iraq 
The  Army  continues  to  provide 
regional  peacekeeping  forces  to  the  Multina- 
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tional  Force  and  Observer  (MFO)  organiza- 
tion monitoring  the  Israeli-Egyptian  border, 
as  agreed  to  in  the  Camp  David  Accords 
The  United  States  has  contributed  to  this 
effort,  along  with  10  other  nations,  for  13 
years.  The  Army  provides  nearly  1000  sol- 
diers to  this  mission,  mainly  from  light 
infantry  battalions  They  are  rotated  every 
six  months;  others  serve  one-year  tours  to 
provide  logistical  support  to  the  entire  multi- 
national force.  The  Army  conducted  a 
unique  MFO  rotation  in  1995;  a  composite 
battalion  of  the  4-505th  Parachute  Infantry 
Regiment  assumed  the  MFO  mission  from 
20  January  to  24  July.  The  task  force  com- 
position was  80  percent  Army  National 
Guard  and  Army  Reserve  and  20  percent 
Active  Component  A  total  of  401  Guard 
and  45  Reserve  soldiers  reported  for  duty 

Southwest  Asia  will  continue  to  be 
important  to  the  United  States  in  the  years 
ahead  because  of  the  region's  energy 
resources  and  strong  US  political  and  mili- 
tary ties  to  many  of  the  region's  countries. 
The  Army  will  continue  to  promote  stability 
in  the  region  by  providing  overseas  presence, 
strengthening  ties  with  our  allies,  and  closely 
monitoring  the  activities  of  our  potential 
adversaries. 

Pacific  Rim.  The  Army  contributes  signifi- 
cantly to  the  overseas  presence  of  U.S. 
forces  in  the  Pacific  region  with  a  total  of 
50,000  soldiers  based  in  Korea,  Hawaii, 
Alaska,  and  Japan  For  the  US.  Pacific 
Command,  they  provide  a  centrally  located, 
rapidly  deployable  force  as  well  as  the  ability 
to  participate  in  nation  assistance  programs 
and  military-to-military  contacts.  Special 
Operations  Forces  are  also  continually  pre- 
sent throughout  the  region,  providing  over- 
seas presence  by  conducting  foreign  internal 
defense  missions 

In  the  Republic  of  Korea,  the  Army, 
as  part  of  the  Combined  Forces  Command, 


has  continued  to  deter  North  Korean  aggres- 
sion and  has  promoted  stability  on  the  penin- 
sula for  over  40  years.  Army  forces,  in 
conjunction  with  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
Republic  of  Korea,  maintain  a  constant  vigil 
against  North  Korean  aggression.  American 
and  South  Korean  forces,  together  in  com- 
bined headquarters,  regularly  exercise  and 
closely  coordinate  plans  for  the  defense  of 
the  Republic  of  Korea. 


A  Special  Forces  Medical  Officer  provides  medical 
assistance  in  Thailand. 

Throughout  the  remainder  of  the 
Pacific  Rim,  the  Army  is  engaged  with  over 
35  Pacific  nations  in  exercises,  joint  training, 
exchanges,  conferences,  and  humanitarian 
assistance  operations  US  Army,  Pacific 
directs  the  Pacific,  Armies  Management 
Seminar,  which  arranges  periodic  symposia 
on  topics  of  broad  interest.  The  Army 
conducts  staff  talks  with  Japan  and  Korea  on 
a  regular  basis  Additionally,  the  Army 
participates  in  humanitarian  and  civic  action 
programs,  such  as  construction  and  medical 
projects,  throughout  the  region.  These  pro- 
grams enhance  professional  bonds  between 
the  Army  and  the  armed  forces  of  those 
countries  and  improves  host-nation  living 
standards  Finally,  Pacific  Command  has 
named  the  Army  the  principal  military  agent 
assisting  law  enforcement  agencies  combat- 
ing illegal  drug  trafficking 

US  Army,  Pacific  has  soldiers  per- 
manently assigned  to  the  Investigation  and 
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Recovery  Team  of  Joint  Task  Force  FULL 
ACCOUNTING,  which  conducts  investiga- 
tions, excavations,  and  recovery  operations 
of  missing  American  service  personnel  from 
the  Vietnam  War.  This  support  includes 
explosive  ordnance  di^osal  and  medical 
support  to  the  Investigation  and  Recovery 
Team. 

Europe.  Europe  continues  to  play  an 

important  role  in  Army  operations.  U.S. 
Army,  Europe,  is  no  longer  focused  on  War- 
saw Pact  aggression.  It  has  shifted  from  a 
Central  European  to  a  r^onal  focus.  It  is 
trained  and  ready  for  operations  ranging 
from  combat  to  humanitarian  assistance.  It 
participates  in  multinational  formations,  adds 
stability  to  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organi- 
zation (NATO),  possesses  powo-  projection 
capability,  and  is  prepared  to  receive  and 
sustain  reinforcing  units  from  the  United 
States. 

The  Army  maintains  approximatdy 
65,000  soldiers  in  Europe  and  stores  pre- 
positioned  equipment  on  the  continent  to 
facilitate  rapid  reinforcement  of  those  forces. 
The  Army's  permanently  assigned  forces  in 
Europe  are  a  visible  a£5nnation  of  U.S.  com- 
mitment to  NATO. 

Since  1991,  the  Army  has  reduced 
combat  battalions  in  Europe  fix>m  147  to  37, 
reduced  39  military  communities  to  eight 
area  support  groups,  returned  505  installa- 
tions and  15,100  buildings  to  host  nations, 
and  removed  all  nuclear  and  chemical 
weapons.  The  Army  has  reduced  its  combat 
structure  in  Europe  from  two  corps  with  four 
divisions  and  two  armored  cavalry  raiments 
to  one  corps  with  two  divisions. 

US.  Army,  Europe,  soldiers  are  con- 
tinually involved  in  numerous  multinational 
exercises  and  operations.  In  1995,  they  par- 
ticipated in  six  "Partnership  for  Peace"  Exer- 
cises involving  22  of  the  27  nations  partici- 
pating in  NATO's  "Partnership  for  Peace" 


program  In  Operation  ABLE  SENTRY,  a 
reinforced  mechanized  infantry  company 
performs  an  observation  and  reporting  mis- 
sion as  part  of  the  UN  Preventive  Deploy- 
ment Force  in  Macedonia,  and  soldiers  con- 
tinue to  support  Operation  PROVIDE 
COMFORT.  Army  soldiers  have  also  sup- 
plied humanitarian  assistance  to  the  states  of 
the  former  Soviet  Union,  and  recently  began 
enforcing  the  peace  in  Bosnia  in  support  of 
Operation  JOINT  ENDEAVOR  This  oper- 
ation will  employ  approximately  32,000  US 
military  personnel  —  20,000  in  Bosnia,. 
7,000  in  Hungary  and  Italy,  and  5,000  in 
Croatia.  The  prepondance  of  these  forces 
will  be  Army  soldiers. 


Approximately  30, 000  soldiers  will  support  Operation 
JOINT  ENDEA  VOR  in  the  Balkans. 


Western  Hemisphere.  In  the  western 

hemisphere,  the  Army  supports  two  unified 
commands  —  the  US  Atlantic  Command 
and  the  US  Southern  Command  The  Army 
has  approximately  3000  soldiers  permanently 
stationed  in  Latin  America,  while  hundreds 
more  deploy  on  a  temporary  basis  to  partici- 
pate in  joint  and  multinational  exercises, 
nation-building  activities,  counterdrug  oper- 
ations, and  civic  action  programs  These 
activities  are  particularly  important  to 
promoting  stability  in  nations  adjusting  to 
democratic  rule. 
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In  the  past  year.  Army  soldiers  pro- 
vided the  bulk  of  the  force  supporting  the 
UN  Mission  in  Haiti.  That  mission,  sched- 
uled to  end  in  April,  1996,  is  assisting  the 
Government  of  Haiti  in  maintaining  a  secure 
and  stable  environment,  developing  a  public 
security  force,  facilitating  the  development 
of  a  functional  government,  and  repatriating 
Haitian  migrants.  Ongoing  Army  operations 
include  security  for  nongovernmental  orga- 
nization food  convoys  and  high-visibility 
presence  patrols.  The  Army  also  provides  a 
quick  reaction  force  to  the  UN  Mission  and 
support  for  Haitian  National  Police  training, 
which  started  at  Fort  Leonard  Wood,  Mis- 
souri in  June  1995  Approximately  5275 
students  will  participate  in  the  training, 
which  is  scheduled  to  conclude  in  early 
1996. 

The  Army  also  assists  in  migrant 
operations  at  Guantanamo  Bay,  Cuba  by 
performing  security  and  combat  service  sup- 
port functions 

Today,  the  Army  is  engaged  with 
every  Latin  American  nation  except 
Nicaragua  and  Cuba.  The  Army  participates 
in  the  biannual  Conference  of  American 
Armies  and  regularly  holds  staff  talks  with 
countries  throughout  the  region.  It  conducts 
civic  action,  medical,  and  engineer  opera- 
tional deployments  throughout  the  hemi- 
sphere; it  funds  a  variety  of  delegation  visits 
through  the  Latin  American  Cooperation 
Fund;  and  it  hosts  the  multinational  School 
of  the  Americas  at  Fort  Benning,  Georgia. 
Additionally,  much  of  the  U.S.  Southern 
Command's  internal  development  program  is 
built  around  the  capabilities  of  Army  Special 
Operations  Forces. 

The  Army's  work  fosters  profes- 
sional militaries  throughout  the  region,  pro- 
motes human  rights,  and  supports  the 
national  counterdrug  strategy  Additionally, 
Operation  SAFE  BORDER,  which  began  in 
March  1995,  assists  in  the  peaceful  settle- 


ment of  the  border  dispute  between  Peru  and 
Ecuador  The  Army  provides  support  per- 
sonnel, helicopters,  and  US  observers  to 
this  effort  As  part  of  the  withdrawal  of  US 
forces  from  Panama,  Fort  Davis  and  Fort 
Gulick  were  officially  transferred  to  the 
Government  of  Panama  on  September  2, 
1995  This  transfer  marks  a  significant  mile- 
stone in  the  implementation  of  the  Panama 
Canal  Treaty  of  1977. 

Africa.  Africa  is  strategically  important  as 
a  major  contributor  to  the  world  supply  of 
raw  materials  and  minerals.  Army  activities 
on  that  continent  are  designed  to  promote 
stability  and  support  the  U.S.  commitment  to 
economic,  political,  and  social  development. 
The  United  States  seeks  to  foster  regional 
stability  and  the  growth  of  democratic  insti- 
tutions by  assisting  African  governments  in 
protecting  their  natural  resources  and  in 
resisting  destabilizing  outside  influences 
The  Army  provides  US  European  Com- 
mand and  US  Central  Command  with  a 
range  of  capabilities  for  potential  employ- 
ment in  the  region.  For  example,  in  1994  the 
Army  contributed  to  the  US  government's 
response  to  the  desperate  need  for  humani- 
tarian relief  operations  in  Rwanda  by  provid- 
ing clean  water  to  combat  outbreaks  of 
cholera,  assisting  in  burying  the  dead,  and 
integrating  the  transportation  and  distribu- 
tion of  relief  supplies  Additionally,  the 
Army  school  system  trains  officers  and 
soldiers  from  the  region  and  conducts  a 
variety  of  exchange  programs. 

Army  International  Activities  Plan.  The 
Army  International  Activities  Plan  (AIAP) 
establishes  guidance,  methods,  and  means 
for  the  conduct  of  Army  activities  with  the 
armed  forces,  governments,  and  people  of 
foreign  nations.  An  effective  international 
activities  plan  strengthens  collective  defense 
measures  and  helps  meet  the  legitimate  secu- 
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rity  needs  of  friends  and  allies  by  improving 
their  ability  to  protect  mutual  security  inter- 
ests Successful  international  activities 
strengthen  army-to-army  relations,  promote 
allied  and  friendly  support  of  U.S.  foreign 
policy  and  military  strategic  objectives,  and 
lower  US.  force  requirements  to  meet 
regional  contingencies. 

The  scope  of  international  activities 
covers  four  broad  areas.  These  are  politico 
military  programs,  such  as  army-to-army 


relations,  training  exercises,  counterpart 
visits,  and  other  foreign  military  interaction 
programs,  multinational  force  compatibility 
programs  to  improve  interoperability  in  the 
multinational  environment,  materiel  techni- 
cal programs  conducted  primarily  with 
industrialized  countries  to  foster  defense 
cooperation  in  armaments,  and  security 
assistance  activities  that  provide  highly  visi- 
ble instruments  for  achieving  foreign  policy 
and  national  security  objectives 


Power  Projection 


America's  Army  today  is  a  power  projection  force  capable  of  responding  rapidly  to  threats 
against  national  interests  anywhere  in  the  world  Our  power  projection  Army  provides  national 
leaders  the  option  of  responding  to  crises  with  tailored  infantry,  armored,  airborne,  air  assault,  and 
special  operations  forces.  In  partnership  with  the  Air  Force  and  Navy,  the  Army,  based  largely  in 
the  United  States,  can  strategically  project  a  ground  combat  force  capable  of  delivering  decisive 
victory. 

America's  Army  is  capable  of  operating  across  the  spectrum  of  conflict  It  is  prepared"  to 
win  major  regional  conflicts,  conduct  peace  operations,  and  deliver  humanitarian  assistance  The 
essential  characteristics  of  the  Army  are  readiness,  deployability,  versatility,  and  sufficiency. 
Additionally,  it  must  be  capable  of  dominating  maneuver,  conducting  precision  strikes,  winning 
the  battlefield  information  war,  protecting  the  joint  force,  and  projecting  and  sustaining  combat 
power. 


Power  Projection  Characteristics 

Readiness.  Readiness,  the  essence  of 
power  projection,  is  the  ability  to  field  a  wide 
range  and  mix  of  forces  as  they  are  needed 
Selected  active  forces  are  prepared  to  deploy 
initial  elements  in  18  hours  Other  active 
forces  are  prepared  to  follow  as  mobility 
assets  become  available  Selected  Reserve 
Component  forces  are  prepared  to  deploy  or 
to  man  deployment  facilities  within  a  few 
days  or  even  hours.  Other  reserve  forces  are 
prepared  to  deploy  only  af\er  longer  periods 
of  training    Today,  the  Reserve  Component 


is  essential  to  fulfilling  operational  require- 
ments 

Deployability.  Our  goal  is  to  project  the  fol- 
lowing forces  rapidly  anywhere  in  the  world; 
a  light  brigade  in  4  days,  a  light  division  in  12 
days,  a  heavy  brigade  afloat  in  15  days,  2 
heavy  divisions  from  the  continental  United 
States  in  30  days,  and  a  5  division  contin- 
gency corps,  with  its  associated  support  and 
combat  service,  support  in  75  days 

The  Army  relies  on  its  partnership 
with  naval  and  air  forces,  including  mobilized 
assets  from  the  civil  sector,  such  as  the  Civil 
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Reserve  Air  Fleet  and  Ready  Reserve  Force 
to  achieve  this  level  of  power  projection  We 
need  all  19  medium-speed  roll-on  roll-off 
ships  planned  for  by  the  Navy,  and  the  120 
C-17  Globemasters  being  fielded  by  the  Air 
Force. 

Deployable  Force  Posture 


■  NEED  SHIPS  TO  SWA  IN  I5-I«  DAYS 

■  NEEDSEAUfT  ENHANCEMENTS 


.iiL 


TRIAD 
MUST  PROVIDE 

CAPABiLrry  to  rapidly 

PROJECT  ARMY  FORCES 


The  Army  also  must  do  its  part.  We 
are  responsible  for  moving  the  force  from 
"fort  to  port"  and  possess  an  extensive  fleet 
of  rail  cars  and  other  infrastructure  to  do  so. 
We  have  made  significant  improvements  in 
these  areas  and  will  continue  to  do  so  in  the 
future.  For  instance,  we  have  upgraded  on- 
post  rail  lines  and  loading  docks,  acquired 
more  port  handling  equipment,  and  pur- 
chased additional  heavy  duty  flatcars.  Addi- 
tionally, we  are  restoring  our  global  network 
of  equipment  pre-positioned  overseas,  pre- 
positioiiing  additional  equipment  afloat,  and 
streamlining  our  operational  stocks  and  sup- 
plies. In  addition,  we  are  building  a  training 
prepositioned  set  at  the  National  Training 
Center.  This  will  provide  units  the  opportu- 
nity to  train  under  the  conditions  they  are 
likely  to  experience  in  the  event  of  a  major 
deployment  to  a  hostile  area  or  in  support  of 
humanitarian  or  peace  operations. 

Versatility.  The  Army's  force  structure  of 
heavy,  light,  and  special  operations  forces 
coupled  with  the  balance  between  active  and 


Reserve  Component  forces  provides  the 
nation  with  a  versatile  force  that  can  rapidly 
respond  across  the  range  of  potential  mis- 
sions Versatility  also  is  built  into  the  design 
and  training  of  Army  units  and  into  the 
development  of  Army  leaders  Versatility 
enables  American  combat  infantry  battalions 
to  be  the  best  infantry  in  the  world  and  also 
the  best  peacekeepers  in  the  world 

Sufficiency.  Decisive  victory  requires  ade- 
quate force  —  enough  force  to  ensure  suc- 
cess when  combined  with  the  elements  of 
other  services  and  our  allies  The  Army 
maintains  a  variety  of  unit  types  that  are  not 
completely  interchangeable;  therefore,  the 
right  mix  of  forces  is  essential.  To  confront 
the  myriad  of  threats  and  meet  the  require- 
ments of  a  wide  range  of  missions,  the  Army 
needs  a  mix  of  heavy  (armored  and  mecha- 
nized) light,  and  special  operations  forces. 

In  addition  to  combat  forces,  the 
Army  also  provides  sustainment  to  the  joint 
force  —  rations,  water,  common  items  of 
ammunition,  bulk  fuel,  transportation,  and 
other  services.  To  accomplish  its  Army  mis- 
sions and  executive  agency  fiinctions 
throughout  a  theater,  the  Army  requires  a 
robust  mix  of  combat  support  and  combat 
service  support  forces  For  the  foreseeable 
future,  the  operational  pace  necessitated  by  a 
troubled  world  requires  an  integrated  force 
drawn  from  the  Active  and  Reserve  Compo- 
nents along  with  the  civilian  work  force, 
specifically  structured  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  National  Military  Strategy. 

Power  Projection  Capabilities 

Executing  sustained  land  combat  and 
other  diverse  missions  for  which  the  nation 
uses  force  requires  that  the  Army  possess 
the  capability  to  dominate  maneuver,  con- 
duct precision  strikes,  protect  the  force,  win 
the  battlefield  information  war,  and  project 
and  sustain  combat  power    These  capabili- 
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ties  provide  the  joint  commander  the 
resources  to  establish  control  of  the  land  in  a 
wide  range  of  environments  for  as  long  as  it 
takes  to  accomplish  the  mission. 


Power  Projection  Capabilities 


Precision  Strike      Win  Information  War 


Dominate  Maneuver.  We  achieve  final 
dominance  of  the  battlefield  through  the 
simultaneous  application  of  fires  and  control 
of  terrain.  This  simultaneous  employment  of 
combat  power  throughout  the  battlespace 
permits  the  rapid  exploitation  of  enemy 
vulnerabilities,  denies  the  enemy  the 
initiative,  and  leads  to  its  rapid  defeat. 

Conduct  Precision  Strikes.  Our  ability  to 
execute  precision  strikes  rapidly  is  essential 
to  facilitating  maneuver  and  unhinging 
enemy  actions  and  plans  This  requires  that 
the  ground  force  commander  have  extensive 
sensors  to  identiiy  targets  throughout  the 
depth  of  the  battlespace,  robust  command, 
control,  communications,  and  intelligence 
systems  to  direct  multiple  strikes  rapidly;  and 
control  of  a  variety  of  weapon  systems  that 
can  destroy  enemy  targets. 


Win  the  Battlefield  Information  War.  A 

prerequisite  for  battlespace  dominance  is 
decisive  superiority  in  the  collection, 
analysis,  dissemination,  and  utilization  of 
information  Information  is  a  vital  force 
multiplier  Army  efforts  in  digitizing  the 
battlespace,  developing  artificial  intelligence, 
and  integrating  'sensor  to  shooter'  links, 
enable  the  commander  to  mass  the  decisive 
effects  of  weapon  systems,  in  less  time,  and 
with  more  agility  than  the  adversary. 

Protect  the  Force.  Our  ability  to  defeat 
an  enemy,  as  well  as  our  ability  to  deter 
potential  conflicts,  is  directly  related  to  our 
ability  to  protect  the  joint  force  fi^om  threats 
Adequate  force  protection  is  achieved 
through  fiiUy  integrated  air  and  theater 
missile  defense;  defense  against  nuclear, 
biological  and  chemical  weapons;  and  our 
ability  to  detect  and  destroy  these  weapons 
prior  to  their  employment  Further  force 
protection  is  achieved  by  denying  adversaries 
access  to  our  communications.  To  be 
successfiil,  the  ground  commander  must 
have  the  ability  to  attack  the  enemy  and  to 
protect  finendly  forces 

Project  and  Sustain  Combat  Power.  In 

order  to  achieve  national  policy  objectives 
around  the  world,  we  must  be  able  to  deploy 
and  sustain  the  Army  America's  commit- 
ment to  power  projection  is  embodied  in 
programs  of  all  the  services  The  Mobility 
Requirements  Study  identified  requirements 
for  all  the  Services  in  support  of  the  National 
Military  Strategy.  It  cited  the  need  for  criti- 
cal improvements  to  the  nation's  air  and 
sealift  capabilities  and  continued  support  of 
Army  programs  such  as  prepositioned  ships 
and  "fort  to  port."  For  its  part,  the  Army 
continues  to  create  an  infi-astructure  capable 
of  rapidly  responding  to  the  wide  range  of 
potential  sustainment  requirements 
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Serving  at  Home 


The  Army  is  committed  to  overseas  presence,  and  it  also  serves  the  nation  at  home 
Throughout  the  past  year,  the  Army  supported  domestic  relief  operations,  counterdrug 
operations,  and  other  activities  benefiting  the  American  people.  Just  a  few  of  those  actions  are 
outlined  below 


Disaster  Relief.  The  Army  began  providing 
disaster  assistance  in  Oklahoma  City  immedi- 
ately after  the  bombing  of  the  Alfred  P.  Mur- 
rah  Federal  Building  The  Army  provided 
support  to  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion (FBI),  Federal  Emergency  Management 
Agency  (FEMA),  the  Bureau  of  Alcohol, 
Tobacco,  and  Firearms  (ATF),  Secret  Ser- 
vice, other  federal  and  state  agencies.  This 
support  included  providing  Army  Corps  of 
Engineer  structural  and  blast  effects  engi- 
neers; medical  evacuation  helicopters;  bomb 
dog  teams;  and  coordinated  airlift  for  search 
and  rescue  teams,  FBI  crime  vans,  and  medi- 
cal personnel.  A  total  of  793  active  Army 
and  Army  Reserve  and  465  National  Guard 
personnel  participated  in  this  relief  effort. 

The  Army  also  assisted  the  US. 
Virgin  Islands  in  the  aftermath  of  Hurricane 
Marilyn.  Army  support  included  ground 
transportation  for  distribution  of  relief 
supplies,  logistical  support,  an  80-bed  hospi- 
tal, and  facilities  and  equipment  to  assist 
FEMA  in  command  and  control  The  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers  conducted  assessments 
and  contracted  for  services  and  supplies 
totaling  over  $161  million.  The  Corps  also 
shipped  50,000  gallons  of  water  each  day  by 
barge  to  the  islands,  assisted  in  the  restora- 
tion of  power,  and  supervised  debris 
removal.  A  total  of  200  Corps  of  Engineer 
personnel  and  670  National  Guardsmen  sup- 
ported the  relief  effort 

The  Army  also  serves  the  nation 
through  the  National  Guard's  Operation 
GUARDCARE,  a  two-year  pilot  program  to 


provide  health  care  to  underserved  popula- 
tions in  the  United  States  In  fiscal  year 
1995,  over  60  communities  were  visited 
with  over  20,000  patients  served. 


Assisting  in  the  aftermath  of  Hurricane  Marilyn. 

Army  Civil  Works  Program.  Civil  Works 
missions  conducted  by  the  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers  are  extremely  beneficial  to  the 
nation.  The  Army's  harbor  projects  are  vital 
to  the  import  and  export  trade.  Corps  of 
Engineers-maintained  waterways  help  move 
inter-city  cargo,  and  flood  protection  pro- 
jects have  prevented  billions  of  dollars  in 
damage       The   Army   also   produces   25 
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percent  of  the  nation's  hydropower,  and 
provides  water  to  about  1 0  million  people. 

The  Army  maintains  a  force  of 
approximately  300  military  and  27,000  civil- 
ians, supported  by  tens  of  thousands  of 
contractor  employees,  to  carry  out  the  Civil 
Works  program.  Civil  Works  provide  the 
Army  experience  in  many  specialized  fields 
—  resulting  in  a  trained  and  ready  force,  able 
to  meet  the  Army's  and  the  nation's  engi- 
neering and  technical  needs. 

Civil  Works  also  maintain  the  Army's 
capacity  for  large  scale  construction  This 
enables  the  Army  to  tackle  large  military 
construction  missions.  The  program  relies 
heavily  on  contracted  services,  which  lever- 
age the  Army's  capabilities  and  multiplies  its 
surge  capacity  for  national  emergencies 
Civil  Works  missions  in  natural  resources, 
water  quality,  flood  plain  management,  and 
toxic  waste  control  assist  the  Army  in  com- 
plying with  federal  environmental  statutes 
and  helps  the  Army  maintain  a  grass  roots 
presence  in  communities  across  the  nation. 

Counterdrug  Operations.  The  Army 

continues  to  contribute  substantially  to  the 
counterdrug  activities  of  federal,  state,  and 
local  drug  law  enforcement  agencies 
(DLEAs).  The  Army  provides  over  4,000 
Active  Component,  National  Guard,  and 
Reserve  soldiers  on  a  daily  basis  to  the  coun- 
terdrug eflFort.  Over  200  Army  soldiers  and 
civilians  are  permanently  assigned  to  coun- 
terdrug Joint  task  forces,  and  2 1  are  detailed 
to  selected  federal  agencies  to  assist  in  coor- 
dinating Department  of  Defense  support. 

The  Army  provides  operational 
support,  facilities,  reconnaissance,  mainte- 
nance, intelligence  analysis,  linguistic 
support,  engineering  support,  equipment, 
training,  and  plaiming  to  DLEAs  in  the 
United  States  and  its  territories.  The  Army 
also  provides  training,  aviation  support, 
intelligence,  planning,  and  reconnaissance 


support  to  US  federal  DLEAs  in  foreign 
nations  Currently,  American  soldiers 
support  counterdrug  missions  in  nine 
countries  in  Latin  America  and  in  selected 
Caribbean  nations  The  Army  also  extends 
support  to  the  counterdrug  activities  of 
countries  in  Southeast  and  Southwest  Asia. 

During  1995,  the  Army's  commit- 
ment to  the  nation's  counterdrug  strategy 
continued  to  expand:  operations  along  the 
US.  southwest  border  increased  over  the 
previous  year's  levels,  and  soldiers  partici- 
pated in  over  100  overseas  deployments 
Military  intelligence  analysts  and  linguists 
also  continued  to  be  in  high  demand  by 
DLEAs  as  was  the  Army  Aviation  Center  at 
Fort  Rucker,  Alabama,  which  trained  pilots 
and  crews  Training  of  DLEAs  by  Army 
mobile  training  teams  also  increased  signifi- 
cantly 

The  Army  Reserve  and  National 
Guard  execute  major  roles  in  counterdrug 
operations.  This  year  the  Army  Reserve 
conducted  202  missions  involving  1785 
soldiers  through  August  1995,  and  the 
National  Guard  participated  in  8,204  opera- 
tions and  averaged  3,000  soldiers  per  day 
commited  to  missions  Guard  personnel  are 
in  a  state  active  duty  status,  executing  their 
respective  governor's  counterdrug  plans  by 
supporting  the  US.  Customs  Service,  con- 
ducting aviation  surveillance  of  suspected 
drug  activities,  manning  observation  posts 
near  international  borders  and  clandestine 
airfields,  eradicating  marijuana,  and  provid- 
ing mtelligence,  data  processing,  and  train- 
ing support. 

1996  Olympics.  The  Deputy  Secretary 

of  Defense  appointed  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  the  Executive  Agent  for  Department 
of  Defense  support  to  the  1996  Olympic 
Games.  A  Joint  Task  Force,  subordinate  to 
the  Commander,    Forces  Command,   will 
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provide  command  and  control  for  all  active 
duty  personnel  supporting  the  games  and 
coordinate  with  the  National  Guard  elements 
also  providing  support. 

The  major  portion  of  Army  support 
to  the  Olympics  will  be  security  support  to 
the  Georgia  State  Patrol,  Atlanta  Police 
Department,  and  other  law  enforcement 
agencies  In  a  state  active  duty  status,  the 
Army  National  Guard  will  assist  in  maintain- 
ing the  security  of  the  Olympic  village  and 
event  venues.  Other  Army  missions  include 
aviation  support,  warehouse  space,  and 
equipment  support.  It  is  likely  that  8,000  to 
10,000  American  soldiers  will  participate  in 
the  operation. 

Environmental  Stewardship.  The  Army 
recognizes  its  environmental  responsibilities 
and  is  successfully  blending  its  military 
mission  with  environmental  stewardship 
The  Army  is  committed  to  protecting  the 
nation's  environment  and  conserving  natural 
resources  for  future  generations.  The  Army 
environmental  program  is  based  on  the  four 
major  pillars  of  compliance,  restoration, 
prevention,  and  conservation. 

The  Army  spent  almost  $600  million 
in  1995  to  comply  with  environmental  laws 
and  regulations,  such  as  the  Clean  Water  Act 
and  Clean  Air  Act.  The  Army  has  also  evalu- 
ated contamination  from  past  environmental 
practices  and  initiated  restoration  through  its 
Installation  Restoration  Program.  The  Army 
spent  over  $395  million  in  1995  for  environ- 
mental restoration  at  Army  installations 
Spending  for  pollution  prevention  exceeded 
$69  million  in  1995  as  the  Army  continued  to 
make  progress  in  eliminating  ozone- 
depleting  substances  and  reducing  the  use  of 
hazardous  materials 

Conservation  ensures  the  future 
integrity  of  valuable  national  resources,  such 
as  wetlands,  endangered  species,  and  historic 


and  cultural  sites  Conservation  protects 
sensitive  resources,  repairs  impacted  training 
lands,  and  ensures  proper  maintenance  and 
protection  of  resources  and  land  for  the 
Army's  future  use.  The  Army  spent  $51 
million  on  conservation  programs  in  1995 


Army  Corps  of  Engineer  scientists  are  in  the  forefront  of 
efforts  to  preserve  the  nation  s  wetlands. 


Support  to  Small  and  Small  Disadvantaged 
Businesses.  The  Army  remains  a  leader 
among  the  military  services  in  increasing 
small  business  and  small-disadvantaged  busi- 
ness participation  in  both  the  prime  contract- 
ing and  subcontracting  arena.  For  the  fourth 
straight  year,  the  Army  improved  its  perfor- 
mance toward  meeting  or  exceeding 
Congressional  goals  for  direct  prime  awards, 
subcontract  awards,  and  awards  to  histori- 
cally black  colleges  and  minority  institutions. 
In  fact,  during  fiscal  year  1995,  we  awarded 
the  Defense  Department's  largest  single 
educational  contract  ever  to  a  black  college 
under  the  aegis  of  the  Historically  Black  Col- 
leges and  Universities/Minority  Institutions 
initiative 

The  Army  continues  to  work  toward 
increased  participation  of  small  businesses  in 
Army  contracts  and  actively  supports  partici- 
pation of  small  business  entities  in  all  areas  of 
industry.  The  Army  participates  actively  in 
the      Mentor-Protege      Program,      which 
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provides  incentives  for  prime  contractors  to 
assist  small  and  smail-disadvantaged  busi- 
nesses.    Our  aggressive  commitment  was 


demonstrated  by  the  award  of  over  $3  65 
million  in  subcontracts  to  firms  under  the 
program 


Conclusion 


The  Army,  now  based  largely  in  the  United  States,  continues  to  refine  and  enhance  its 
power  projection  capabilities  It  provides  the  nation  land  force  dominance  It  also  is  a  versatile 
force,  capable  of  responding  to  situations  as  diverse  as  regional  war,  lesser  conflicts,  and  peace 
operations  It  remains  a  highly  trained  and  professional  Army,  serving  the  nation  in  a  challenging 
time  at  home  and  abroad  and  contributing  to  the  strategic  requirements  of  power  projection  and 
overseas  presence.  The  Army  is  smaller  than  at  any  time  since  World  War  II,  but  is  conducting 
an  ever  increasing  number  of  operations  throughout  the  worid  Today's  operational  pace  is 
unprecedented.  This  means  longer  and  more  frequent  deployments  for  American  soldiers;  tough 
decisions  to  allocate  scarce  resources  among  readiness,  modernization,  and  quality  of  life;  and  an 
even  greater  need  to  maintain  trained  and  ready  forces  capable  of  delivering  decisive  victory  to  the 
nation. 


"Well,  you  can  talk  all  you  want 

about  it,  but  if  you  see  troops  on 

the  ground  you  know  America 

means  business." 

Soldier  deployed  to  Kuwait 
October  1994 


The  Army 's  employment  is  the  ultimate 
symbol  of  America 's  will. 
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"Readiness  remains,  unequivocably,  our  number  one 

priority.  It  affects  and  is  affected  by  everything  the 

Army  does." 

Secretary  of  the  Army 
Togo  D.  West,  Jr. 


"The  nation's  resources  available  for  defense  are 

limited,  but  the  uncertainties  of  today  require  a  ready 

force  capable  of  responding  quickly  and  decisively  to 

protect  our  nation's  needs." 


General  Dennis  J.  Reimer 
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2  THE  READINESS  CHALLENGE: 
BALANCING  THE  IMPERATIVES 


The  challenge  of  maintaining  readiness  while  simultaneously  fulfilling  worldwide 
operational  commitments  and  building  America 's  21st  century  Army  requires  difficult  decisions 
and  trade-offs.  The  Army  guides  its  decisions  by  balancing  the  fiindamental  imperatives  that 
have  shaped  the  development  of  today 's  Army. 


LEADER  DEVELOPMENT 

Developing  Competent 
Leaders 


MODERN  EQUIPMENT 

Modernizing  Essential 
Equipment 


QUALITY  PEOPLE 

Recruiting  A  Retaining 
Quality  Soldiers 


DOCTRINE 

Executing  Revised 
Doctrine 


TRAINING 

Conducting  Realistic 
Training 


FORCE  MIX 

Employing  Appropriate 
Force  Mix 


The  first  of  these  imperatives  —  the 
overarching  requirement  for  the  Army  of 
today  and  tomorrow  —  is  quality  people. 
Quality  people  enable  the  Army  to  fulfill 
worldwide  strategic  roles  in  spite  of  a  rela- 
tively small  structure.  Quality  people  are 
versatile  enough  to  respond  rapidly  to 
unforeseen  situations.  They  are  critical  to 
successful  mission  accomplishment. 

The  second  imperative  is  to  maintain 
forward-looking  warfighting  doctrine.  Doc- 
trine is  the  foundation  for  the  Army's  disci- 


plined evolution  to  the  future  In  its  doc- 
trine, the  Army  recognizes  the  need  to  inte- 
grate its  capabilities  with  those  of  the  other 
services  and  of  our  allies  in  order  to  achieve 
maximum  combat  power  and  effectiveness. 

The  third  imperative  is  to  maintain 
the  appropriate  mix  of  armored,  light,  and 
special  operations  forces  in  the  Active  and 
Reserve  Components.  A  proper  force  mix 
ensures  the  Army's  ability  to  project  a 
tailored,  sustained  land  combat  capability 
worldwide. 
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The  fourth  imperative  is  tough,  real- 
istic training.  America's  Army  has  set  the 
training  standard  for  armies  everywhere 
Demanding  training,  accomplished  to  high 
standards,  is  an  absolute  requirement  for  a 
ready  force 

The  fifth  imperative  is  modern 
equipment.  The  Army  continually  modern- 
izes for  one  reason:  to  enhance  our  warfight- 
ing  capability.  To  develop  needed  cap- 
abilities on  time,  the  Army  must  emphasize 
aggressive  research  and  development  in  the 
key  areas  of  operational  concepts,   unit 


designs,  materiel,  and  training  innovations 

The  sixth  imperative  is  leader  devel- 
opment. The  Army  depends  on  the  high 
quality  of  its  soldiers,  and  on  the  compe- 
tence of  its  leaders  Developing  leaders  of 
soldiers  and  civilians  is  an  important  and 
lasting  contribution  to  the  future  Army 

Adherence  to  these  imperatives  has 
positioned  today's  Army  to  address  the  chal- 
lenges of  tomorrow  and  the  21st  century. 
Only  by  properiy  balancing  these  proven 
imperatives  will  the  Army  continue  to  be 
trained  and  ready  . 


Quality  People 


The  Army  must  continue  to  attract  and  retain  America's  best  young  men  and  women 
The  importance  of  these  quality  people  was  clearly  demonstrated  in  operations  in  Panama, 
Southwest  Asia,  Somalia,  Rwanda,  Haiti,  and  elsewhere  where  our  soldiers  and  their  leaders 
performed  superbly  under  extremely  adverse  conditions  The  Army's  success  in  responding  to 
these  diverse  and  expanding  missions,  where  versatility  and  adaptability  were  essential,  validates 
the  importance  of  quality  people. 


Qualify  people  are  critical  to  successful  mission  accomplishment. 
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The  Army  needs  competent 
and  flexible  soldiers  and  civilians  to 
forge  the  Army  of  the  future.  The 
challenging  global  security  environ- 
ment, the  complexity  of  emerging 
technologies,  and  the  diverse  mis- 
sions being  assigned  to  the  Army 
will  continue  to  require  men  and 
women  of  intelligence  and  dedica- 
tion who  are  able  to  adapt  quickly  to 
the  mission  at  hand 

Consequently,  maintaining 
quality  soldiers  and  civilians,  as  we 
forge  the  21st  century  Army  is  our 
top  priority  The  Army  is  com- 
mitted to  taking  care  of  our  soldiers, 
civilians,  and  their  families  by  con- 
tinuing to  enhance  essential  quality 
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of  life  programs,  by  maintaining  a  steady 
flow  of  promotions  and  schooling 
opportunities,  and  by  providing  adequate 
career  opportunities. 

Recruiting 

In  fiscal  year  1995,  the  Active  Com- 
ponent achieved  its  quality  and  quantity 
goals  for  enlisted  accessions  It  accessed 
62,929  soldiers,  95  percent  of  whom  pos- 
sessed high  school  diplomas,  and  70  percent 
of  whom  scored  in  the  highest  Test  Score 
Categories  on  the  Armed  Services  Voca- 
tional Aptitude  Battery  Fewer  than  2 
percent  scored  in  the  lowest  category  The 
Army  Reserve  accessed  48,098  enlisted 
soldiers  in  1995,  exceeding  its  quality  goal 
and  nearly  achieving  its  quantity  goal  for 
enlisted  accessions  Of  the  non-prior  service 
soldiers,  more  than  95  percent  possessed 
high  school  diplomas,  almost  75  percent 
scored  in  the  highest  test  score  categories, 
and  fewer  than  2  percent  scored  in  the 
lowest.  The  Army  National  Guard  accessed 
56,711  soldiers  in  1995,  not  quite  achieving 
quality  and  quantity  goals  Over  82  percent 
possessed  high  school  diplomas,  54  percent 
scored  in  the  highest  test  score  categories, 
and  fewer  than  2  percent  scored  in  the 
lowest. 

Although  the  Army  achieved  its 
enlistment  goals  in  1995,  challenges  loom  on 
the  horizon.  In  the  period  fi-om  1989  to 
1994,  surveys  show  a  39  percent  drop  in 
young  people's  propensity  to  enlist  in  the 
armed  forces.  With  the  end  of  the  draw- 
down, the  goal  for  active  Army  enlistments 
will  be  about  90,000  yearly.  Clearly,  for 
these  reasons,  the  recruiting  environment 
will  continue  to  become  increasingly 
difficult. 

The  Army  is  ready  to  face  that  chal- 
lenge We  have  already  added  350  active 
Army  recruiters  to  the  force  and  are  adding 
another  250    We  are  also  adding  $16  million 


to  our  advertising  budget  and  plan  to  keep  it 
at  that  higher  level  through  the  end  of  the 
century  We  will  sustain  sound  bonuses  and 
benefits  as  well  These  initiatives,  coupled 
with  a  professional  recruiting  organization, 
will  ensure  that  the  Army  is  manned  with 
quality  personnel. 

Retention 

The  retention  of  quality  soldiers, 
particulariy  soldiers  in  their  first  term  of 
service,  continues  to  contribute  to  personnel 
readiness.  It  is  equally  important  that  we 
retain  the  skills  and  experience  of  soldiers 
leaving  the  active  force  by  having  them 
affiliate  with  Reserve  Component  units.  As 
we  continue  the  transition  to  a  smaller 
Army,  our  focus  is  on  the  selective  retention 
of  only  our  top  performers. 

In  fiscal  year  1995,  the  Army  accom- 
plished 104  percent  of  its  initial  term  reenlist- 
ment  goal  and  1 00  percent  of  its  mid-career 
goal.  The  transition  program  into  the 
Reserve  Component  for  soldiers  leaving 
active  duty  was  slightly  above  the  goal  of 
13,500  Enhanced  advertising  efforts,  the 
lessened  intensity  of  the  drawdown,  and 
command  involvement  all  played  a  role  in 
this  success.  Today's  soldiers  approaching 
reenlistment  are  high  caliber  individuals  who 
entered  the  Army  three  to  five  years  ago. 
This  indicates  that  the  future  noncommis- 
sioned officers  corps  of  the  Army  will  remain 
as  professional  and  capable  as  it  is  today. 

The  future  will  present  new  chal- 
lenges in  retention.  Frequent  deployments, 
instability  during  the  drawdown,  and  a 
perceived  loss  of  benefits  have  the  potential 
to  affect  retention  adversely.  Soldiers' 
quality  of  life,  compensation,  and  health  and 
retirement  benefits  influence  their  decision  to 
leave  or  to  remain  in  the  service.  Percep- 
tions of  public  support  also  play  a  large  role 
in  retaining  a  strong,  quality  Army 
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Doctrine 


America's  Army  is  based  on  doctrine  Doctrinal  principles,  tenets,  and  fundamentals 
guide  the  conduct  of  all  military  operations  The  Army's  doctrine  is  based  on  fundamental,  well 
understood  principles  rooted  in  military  experience  It  applies  to  Army  forces  worldwide  but  is 
readily  adaptable  to  the  specific  strategic  and  operational  requirements  of  each  theater  or  regional 
area  Our  doctrine  is  forward-looking  and  takes  advantage  of  technology  to  maximize  the 
application  of  military  power  Army  doctrine  also  is  the  authoritative  basis  for  force  design, 
materiel  acquisition,  professional  education,  individual  and  unit  training.  It  provides  an 
intellectual  foundation  for  the  development  of  tactics,  techniques,  and  procedures. 


FM 100-5,  Operations 

The  Army's  capstone  manual  is  FM 
100-5,  Operations  It  explains  how  the 
Army,  in  conjunction  with  the  other  military 
services,  operates  when  committed  to  war 
or  other  military  operations  It  focuses  on 
the  linkage  of  the  strategic,  operational,  and 
tactical  levels  of  war,  and  it  outlines  an  oper- 
ational concept  of  simultaneous,  continuous, 
all-weather,  joint  and  combined  land  combat 
operations  across  the  battlespace  It  reflects 
the  realities  of  changing  security  and  reource 
environments. 

The  Army's  concept  of  waging  war 
is  to  dominate  an  enemy  in  space  and  time. 
Through  the  conduct  of  decisive  joint  and 
combined  land  combat  operations,  we  deny 
the  enemy  the  physical  and  psychological 
ability  to  maintain  a  coherent  operational 
plan  or  to  respond  to  battlefield  conditions. 
By  continuously  and  simultaneously  apply- 
ing the  complementary  capabilities  of  all  the 
services  across  the  battlefield,  U.S.  forces 
will  overwhelm  opponents  By  applying 
joint  and  Army  doctrine,  operational  con- 
cepts, organizational  skills,  and  mental 
agility,  we  assure  decisive  victory  Our  abil- 
ity to  conduct  simultaneous,  synchronized 
attacks  on  multiple  objectives  using  every 
tool  of  the  services  exemplifies  the  dawn  of 
a  new  age  in  warfare. 


FM  100-5  focuses  on  decisive  land 
combat  through  greater  operational  flexibil- 
ity, improved  force  projection,  and  incorpo- 
ration of  technological  advances  At  the 
same  time,  it  recognizes  the  Army's  role  in 
joint  and  coalition  operations  woridwide. 
This  manual  also  stresses  the  importance  of 
mobilization  and  deployment.  Our  doctrine 
requires  versatile  leaders  who  understand  the 
requirements  of  decisive  victory  and  can  use 
that  understanding  to  ensure  success  in  any 
operation. 


Joint  Doctrine 

The  tenets  of  FM  100-5  also  guide 
the  Army's  participation  in  the  development 
of  joint  doctrine.  Joint  and  Army  doctrine 
assists  commanders  in  the  conduct  of  simul- 
taneous joint  operations  over  the  entire 
theater  of  operations  All  of  today's  military 
operations  are  joint,  and  the  effective  coordi- 
nation of  forces  fi'om  all  the  services  is 
essential  for  success  Consequently,  the 
serices  and  the  Joint  Staff  have  developed 
joint  doctrine  The  Joint  Doctrine  Master 
Plan  standardizes  the  development  of  joint 
doctrine,  ensures  combatant  command  par- 
ticipation, and  directs  consistency  of  service 
doctrine  with  joint  doctrine 
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Joint  doctrine  development  is  enter- 
ing its  second  phase,  known  as  integration 
and  Improvement  "  During  this  phase,  we 
will  assess  doctrine  through  deployments, 
exercises,  training  and  simulations  We  will 
integrate  doctrine  vertically  and  horizontally 
across  all  echelons  of  the  services  and 
expand  multinational  considerations  There 
are  currently  63  joint  publications,  and 
almost  40  more  are  under  development. 

Multinational  Operations 

Recent  operations  in  Southwest  Asia, 
Somalia,  and  Haiti  remind  us  of  the  Army's 
need  to  operate  in  conjunction  with  the 
armed  forces  of  other  nations.  Multinational 
operations  are  an  integral  part  of  our  nation's 
coalition-based  defense  strategy  To  be 
successful  in  multinational  operations,  we 
must  maximize  interoperability  and  standard- 
ization among  US  forces  and  our  allies. 
Multinational  doctrine  guides  the  conduct  of 
coalition  operations 

A  variety  of  efforts  between  the 
United  States  and  our  major  allies,  such  as 
military-to-military  exchanges  and  formal 
standardization  agreements,  are  aimed  at 
improving  our  ability  to  operate  together 
Multinational  exercises  also  contribute  to  the 
development  and  refinement  of  common 
doctrine,  tactics,  techniques,  procedures,  and 
equipment.  FM  100-5  provides  the  basic 
fi-amework  for  developing  tactical  doctrine 
compatible  with  our  allies. 

Future  Doctrine 


The  Army  will  continue  to  be  an 
institution  based  in  doctrine  —  that  is,  doc- 
trine will  remain  the  primary  means  of 
embodying  the  Army's  operational  concepts. 


Changes  in  our  national  security  strategy, 
developments  in  the  human  sciences,  and 
advancements  in  information  technologies 
will  influence  future  doctrine  These 
advancements,  reflected  in  doctrine,  will 
inform  change  in  the  Army's  training,  equip- 
ment and  organization  Future  doctrine  will 
reflect  a  fluid  strategic  environment,  lessons 
learned  from  operations,  emergence  of  new 
warfighting  technologies,  and  the  results  of 
simulations  and  experiments  in  our  battle 
labs. 

Versatility  will  be  a  key  characteristic 
of  future  doctrine  The  expanding  scope  and 
unpredictable  nature  of  military  operations 
require  a  versatile  doctrine  to  ensure  success 
in  war  and  other  military  operations.  The 
21st  century  Army  will  also  have  to  work 
with  other  services,  foreign  forces,  and  even 
nongovernmental  agencies  in  doctrine  devel- 
opment. Progressive,  relevant,  realistic,  flex- 
ible doctrine  will  be  critical  to  success  in  the 
fliture 


The  Army  s  concept  for  waging  war  is  to  dominate  an 
enemy  in  space  and  time. 
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Force  Mix 


America's  Army  maintains  the  appropriate  mix  of  heavy,  light,  and  special  operations 
units,  their  supporting  elements,  and  sustaining  base  activities  These  units  are  organized, 
equipped,  and  trained  to  deliver  the  decisive  victory  demanded  by  the  nation  The  size  and 
composition  of  the  force  are  based  on  assessments  of  potential  threats  and  of  the  capabilities 
required  to  meet  them.  These  assessments  are  tempered  by  considerations  of  affordability  and 
risk. 


The  Army  is  now  largely  based  in  the 
continental  United  States.  It  is  a  trained  and 
ready,  power  projection  army  focused  on 
responding  to  crises  with  tailored  force  pack- 
ages. While  we  draw  crisis-response  contin- 
gency forces  primarily  from  the  active  Army, 
these  forces  rely  on  the  sustainment  capabili- 
ties of  the  Reserve  Component.  Our  force 
structure  will  stabilize  in  1996  with  a  4- 
corps,  18-division  Total  Army.  This  force 
will  consist  of  four  active  divisions  based 
overseas  (2  in  Europe  and  2  in  the  Pacific)  to 
maintain  credible  deterrence  and  to  demon- 
strate unambiguous  commitment  to  allies 
worldwide;  four  active  U.S. -based  contin- 
gency-force divisions  prepared  to  deploy  as 
part  of  crisis  response  forces;  two  active 
U.S. -based  rapid-response  reinforcing  divi- 
sions; fifteen  National  Guard  enhanced 
brigades  to  serve  as  reinforcing  forces;  and 
eight  National  Guard  divisions  to  serve  as  a 
strategic  reserve  in  the  event  of  a  protracted 
conflict.  The  Army  is  conducting  a  study  to 
determine  how  best  to  utilize  Army  National 
Guard  divisions  to  alleviate  identified  short- 
ages in  combat  support  and  combat  service 
support  units. 

Heavy  Forces 

Operation  DESERT  STORM 
demonstrated  that  heavy  forces  are  essential 
in  modem  maneuver  warfare.  The  Army's 
heavy  forces  —  armored  and  mechanized 


infantry  divisions  equipped  with  Abrams 
tanks,  Bradley  fighting  vehicles,  Apache 
attack  helicopters,  and  Crusader  advanced 
field  artillery  systems  —  possess  the 
firepower  necessary  to  dominate  any 
opponent  on  mid-  and  high-intensity 
battlefields  and  to  complement  light  forces 
on  lower-intensity  battlefields.  At  the  end  of 
fiscal  year  1996,  the  Active  Army  will  have 
four  mechanized  infantry  and  two  armored 
divisions.  The  Army  National  Guard  will 
have  two  mechanized  infantry  divisions,  two 
armored  divisions,  three  medium  divisions, 
two  enhanced  armor  brigades,  five  enhanced 
mechanized  brigades,  one  enhanced  armored 
cavalry  regiment,  and  one  separate  armor 
brigade.  Through  modernization,  the  Army 
will  increase  the  lethality  of  its  heavy  forces 
to  ensure  continued  dominance  into  the  2 1  st 
century. 

Light  Forces 

Army  light  forces  consist  of  airborne, 
air  assault,  and  light  infantry  divisions 
designed  to  deploy  quickly  to  trouble  spots 
worldwide.  They  provide  the  nation  an 
extremely  versatile,  strategic  force  projection 
and  forcible  entry  capability.  Light  forces 
can  be  integrated  with  armored  forces  to 
provide  a  mix  of  combat  power  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  any  contingency  Integrated 
training  at  our  training  centers  and  the  educa- 
tion of  leaders  in  our  school  system  ensure 
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that  light  and  heavy  forces  can  work  in 
concert.  Currently,  there  are  four  light 
divisions  in  the  active  Army  and  one  in  the 
Army  National  Guard  In  addition,  the 
Guard  has  seven  enhanced  infantry  brigades, 
one  separate  infantry  brigade,  and  one 
infantry  scout  group. 
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Army  light  forces  provide  the  nation  an  extremely  versatile, 
strategic  force  projection  and  forcible  entry  capability. 

Special  Operations  Forces 

The  Army's  Special  Operations 
Forces  provide  a  broad  range  of  military 
capabilities  to  support  national  security 
They  execute  sensitive  missions  authorized 
by  the  National  Command  Authority  and 
also  support  ail  Army  and  joint  operations. 
These  forces  include  Special  Forces,  Ranger, 
Special  Operations  Aviation,  Psychological 
Operations,  and  Civil  Affairs. 

Special  Forces.  The  Army's  Special 
Forces  units  conduct  unconventional  warfare 
and  perform  special  reconnaissance,  coun- 
terterrorism,  and  direct  action  missions 
They  also  train  and  assist  foreign  military  and 
paramilitary  forces  in  internal  defense  There 
are  seven  Special  Forces  Groups  -  five  in  the 
active  Army  and  two  in  the  National  Guard. 

Rangers.  Army   Rangers   are 

specially  trained  light  infantry  units 
organized  to  deploy  rapidly  to  any  region  of 
the  world  to  conduct  special  operations 


against  critical  military  objectives  The  75th 
Ranger  Regiment  consists  of  a  regimental 
headquarters  and  three  Ranger  battalions 

Special  Operations  Aviation  (SOA). 
Army  Special  Operations  Aviation,  with  its 
specially  trained  crews  and  modified  aircraft, 
provide  the  unique  capability  to  support  the 
missions  of  special  operations  forces  at  night 
and  during  adverse  weather  These  unique 
aviation  assets  are  organized  into  an  SOA 
regiment  consisting  of  three  active  Army 
battalions  and  one  forward-stationed  com- 
pany 

Psychological  Operations  forces 
provide  theater  commanders  with  a  means  to 
shorten  conflict,  reduce  casualties,  and 
achieve  military  objectives  with  minimum 
force.  With  psychological  operations  forces, 
the  commander  can  communicate  US. 
policy  to  denied  areas  and  create  appropriate 
perceptions  to  facilitate  operational  success. 
The  Army  maintains  two  of  these  groups  in 
the  Army  Reserve  and  one  in  the  active 
Army. 

Civil  Affairs  units  provide  the  impor- 
tant interface  between  deployed  military 
forces,  the  civilian  population,  and  govern- 
mental and  nongovernmental  agencies.  Civil 
Affairs  units  are  directly  concerned  with  the 
political,  economic,  and  informational 
elements  which  support  the  military's 
accomplishment  of  national  objectives. 
There  are  currently  36  Reserve  Civil  Affairs 
units  and  one  active  Civil  Affairs  battalion. 

Force     Structure     Actions     and 
Trends 

The  fundamental  roles  of  America's 
armed  forces  are  to  deter  war  and,  should 
deterrence  fail,  to  fight  and  win.  Army  mis- 
sions are  derived  fi^om  the  National  Security 
Strategy  and  the  National  Military  Strategy. 
In  supporting  these  strategies.  Active  Army 
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divisions  have  been  reduced  from  the  1989 
level  of  18  to  the  current  level  of  10,  focused 
on  continued  overseas  presence  and  power 
projection  Army  National  Guard  divisions, 
reduced  from  10  to  8,  provide  a  strategic 
reserve  in  the  event  of  a  protracted  conflict 
At  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1995,  total  force 
strength  was  508,038  in  the  active  Army 
(down  262,000  from  1989)  and  616,000  in 
the  Reserve  Component  (down  160,000 
from  1989).  At  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1996, 
the  active  Army  will  have  an  end  strength  of 
495,000  and  the  Reserve  Component  will 
have  an  end  strength  of  603,000 

In  fiscal  year  1995,  we  made  several 
changes  in  force  structure.  We  inactivated 
two  brigades  (194th  Armored  Brigade  at 
Fort  Knox,  Kentucky  and  the  3rd  Brigade, 
25th  Infantry  Division  at  Schofield  Barracks, 
Hawaii).  We  realigned  the  1st  Brigade,  7th 
Infantry  Division  at  Fort  Lewis,  Washington, 
as  1st  Brigade,  25th  Infantry  Division.  The 
1st  Brigade,  6th  Infantry  Division  at  Fort 
Richardson,  Alaska  became  the  6th  Separate 
Infantry  Brigade  and  is  aligned  with  the  10th 
Mountain  Division  at  Fort  Drum,  New  York, 
as  the  division's  third  brigade  for  planning 
purposes  only. 

Realignment  of  the  Continental 
United  States  Armies  (CONUSAs)  also  was 
completed  in  1995  CONUSAs  provide 
regional  oversight  of  the  training  and 
mobilization  of  Reserve  forces  and  have 
domestic  responsibilities,  such  as  disaster 
assistance.  In  1995,  we  inactivated  the  6th 
Army  at  Presidio  of  San  Francisco,  Califor- 
nia, and  consolidated  oversight  of  Reserve 
units  under  the  remaining  two  CONUSAs, 
5th  Army  at  San  Antonio,  Texas,  and  2nd 
Army  at  Fort  GtUem,  Georgia. 

Access  to  Reserve  Components 

To  meet  the  security  needs  of  the 
nation,  the  Army  maintains  a  balance  of 


active  Army,  Army  National  Guard,  and 
Army  Reserve  units  and  personnel  Active 
units  form  the  bulk  of  early  deploying  forces 
during  a  contingency  operation,  while  high- 
priority  Guard  and  Reserve  units  provide 
augmentation  support  and  essential  capabili- 
ties not  found  in  the  active  force.  As  an 
operation  continues,  a  larger  proportion  of 
the  force  comes  from  the  Reserve  Compo- 
nent The  Guard  and  Reserve  also  play  an 
increasingly  important  role  in  peacetime 
engagement  missions,  such  as  peacekeeping 
and  humanitarian  and  civil  assistance  opera- 
tions, while  continuing  to  respond  to  domes- 
tic emergencies.  Timely  access  to  the 
Reserve  Component  remains  essential  to 
successfijl  planning  and  execution  of  contin- 
gencies. 

In  1994,  Congress  extended  the 
limits  of  involuntary  service  for  Reserve 
Component  units  called  to  active  duty  under 
the  Presidential  Selective  Reserve  Call-Up 
from  90  to  270  days.  This  initiative  has  con- 
tributed to  greater  continuity,  dependability, 
and  integration  of  the  Reserve  Component 
into  the  conduct  of  military  operations.  With 
the  support  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  for  Reserve  Affairs,  the  Army 
continues  to  seek  congressional  authority  to 
access  the  individuals  of  the  Individual 
Ready  Reserve  under  Presidential  Selective 
Reserve  Call-Up.  The  ability  to  recall 
members  of  the  Individual  Ready  Reserve  is 
critical  to  achieving  total  personnel  readiness 
of  deploying  units  in  a  variety  of  operations 
Access  to  this  essential  component  is 
presently  limited  to  periods  of  declared 
national  emergencies  and  partial  mobiliza- 
tion. 

The  October  1993  Active  and 
Reserve  Component  Senior  Leaders  Offsite 
Agreement,  endorsed  by  the  Defense 
Department,  stabilizes  the  Reserve  Compo- 
nent end  strength  at  575,000  (367,00  Guard 
and  208,000  Reserve)  through  fiscal  year 
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1999.  It  also  guides  the  realignment  of  func- 
tions between  the  Army  Reserve  and 
National  Guard  This  realignment  places  the 
preponderance  of  Reserve  Component 
combat  power  within  the  National  Guard, 
enabling  them  to  maintain  a  balanced  force 
The  Army  Reserve  will  then  have  a  prepon- 
derance of  combat  support  and  combat 
service  support  units.  A  total  of  22  combat 
and  28  aviation  units  from  the  Army  Reserve 
are  migrating  to  the  National  Giiard,  while 
128  combat  support  and  combat  service 
support  units  are  migrating  from  the  National 
Guard  to  the  Army  Reserve.  The  transfer  of 
units  began  in  fiscal  year  1994  with  the 
National  Guard  receiving  responsibility  for 
all  Reserve  Component  Special  Forces  It 
continued  in  fiscal  year  1995  with  the 
transfer  of  over  8,000  positions.  The 
transfers  are  projected  for  completion  in 
fiscal  year  1997 

Like  the  active  Army,  the  Reserve 
Component  will  have  to  improve  in  capabil- 
ity while  declining  in  size.  To  improve  unit 
and  individual  skills,  we  have  associated  15 


enhanced  brigades  from  the  National  Guard 
with  active  Army  combat  units  for  training. 
The  Army  will  ensure  that  these  units  receive 
resources  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  begin 
deployment  to  a  crisis  within  90  days  of 
mobilization 

Additionally,  three  other  initiatives 
ensure  that  early-deploying  units  are  fLilly 
manned,  totally  equipped,  and  trained  to 
standard  The  BOLD  SHIFT  program  has 
been  enhancing  Reserve  Component  readi- 
ness for  four  years.  Under  this  program, 
active  Army  officers  and  noncommissioned 
officers  help  train  the  Reserve  Component. 
The  National  Guard  instituted  a  managed 
readiness  philosophy  to  set  priorities  for 
resources  and  to  ensure  attainment  and 
sustainment  of  required  levels  of  readiness 
for  all  National  Guard  units  The  Army 
Reserve  instituted  the  Priority  Reserve 
Initiatives  in  Mobilization  Enhancement 
(PRIME)  Program,  which  evolved  into 
tiered  readiness/tiered  resourcing,  to  ensure 
high-priority  units  are  ready  and  immediately 
available  for  deployment. 


Training 


Training  molds  the  Army  into  a  force  capable  of  decisive  victory  in  any  endeavor 
Training  ensures  that  soldiers,  leaders,  and  units  are  prepared  to  fight  and  win  Well  trained  and 
led,  quality  soldiers  have  proven  capable  of  adapting  to  any  situation,  against  any  opponent, 
anywhere  in  the  worid.  Only  by  remaining  well  trained  can  America's  Army  expect  to  deliver 
decisive  victory  The  Army  has  one  standard:  tough,  realistic,  battle-focused  training  which 
prepares  soldiers  and  units  for  a  wide  variety  of  missions.  Training  must  remain  our  top  priority. 

The  three  pillars  of  the  Army  training  system  are  institutional  training,  unit  training,  and 
self  development.  Each  serves  one  underlying  purpose,  to  enhance  the  ability  of  units  to  perform 
their  missions    Unit  readiness  is  the  objective  of  all  Army  training 


Combat  Training  Centers 

The  Combat  Training  Center  (CTC) 
Program  is  central  to  the  Army's  strategy  of 
maintaining  a  lethal,  versatile,  and  ready 
force  capable  of  rapidly  projecting  power 


and  obtaining  land  force  dominance  The 
CTC  Program  was  established  to  increase 
unit  readiness  for  deployment  and  warfight- 
ing;  to  produce  bold,  innovative  leaders 
through  stressful  tactical  and  operational 
exercises,  to  embed  doctrine  throughout  the 
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Total  Army;  and  to  provide  a  data  source  for 
lessons  learned  to  improve  doctrine,  train- 
ing, leader  development,  organizations,  and 
materiel  The  objective  of  the  CTCs  is  to 
provide  realistic,  tough,  and  stressfiil  train- 
ing based  on  Army  and  Joint  doctrine. 

Combat  Training  Centers  are  an 
investment  in  the  professionalism  of  Amer- 
ica's Army  The  centers  provide  a  learning 
environment  for  units  to  conduct  realistic 
battlefield  rehearsals  Instrumented  battle- 
fields allow  the  employment  of  fighting 
systems  according  to  established  doctrine  as 
part  of  a  combined  arms  team.  As  the  Army 
prepares  for  the  21st  century,  its  doctrine, 
training,  and  organizations  will  continue  to 
be  restructured  and  institutionalized  based 
on  lessons  learned  at  the  Combat  Training 
Centers. 

The  CTCs  include  a  world-class 
opposing  force,  professional  observers  and 
controllers,  an  environment  of  unrestricted 
force-on-force  training,  and  live-fire  ranges 
that  approximate  actual  combat.  The  CTC 
program  includes  the  National  Training  Cen- 
ter (NTC)  at  Fort  Irwin,  California;  the  Joint 
Readiness  Training  Center 
(JRTC)  at  Fort  Polk, 
Louisiana,  the  Combat  Ma- 
neuver Training  Center 
(CMTC)  at  Hohenfels,  Ger- 
many; and  the  Battle  Com- 
mand Training  Program 
(BCTP)  at  Fort  Leaven- 
worth, Kansas. 

The  National  Training 
Center  provides  realistic 
combat  training  under  mid-  to 
high-intensity  conflict  condi- 
tions. A  brigade  task  force 
with  two  maneuver  battalions 
trains  during  each  rotation. 
Various  mixes  of  light  and 
heavy  battalions  as  well  as 
aviation  and  armored  cavalry 


units  are  employed.  The  NTC  objective  is  to 
sustain  12  of  these  rotations  each  year. 

The  Joint  Readiness  Training  Center 
provides  training  focused  on  low-  to  mid- 
intensity  contingency  operations.  Forces 
trained  include  airborne,  air  assault,  light 
infantry,  and  other  rapid  deployment  units 
All  rotations  include  Special  Operations 
Forces,  and  one  rotation  is  focused  entirely 
on  special  operations  Armored  operations 
also  are  extensively  integrated  into  training, 
and  strong  Air  Force  participation  results  in 
substantial  joint  training  The  JRTC  objec- 
tive is  to  sustain  10  rotations  per  year 

The  Combat  Maneuver  Training 
Center  provides  training  to  the  forward- 
based  forces  of  US.  Army,  Europe 
(USAREUR).  Able  to  simulate  situations 
from  peace  operations  to  high-intensity 
conflict,  the  CMTC  objective  is  to  train  all 
maneuver  battalions  in  USAREUR  at  least 
once  each  year  as  part  of  a  brigade  task 
force.  USAREUR  also  permits  three 
German  and  other  allied  (French,  Dutch, 
German,  and  British)  rotations  each  year  on 
a  reimbursable  basis. 


Training  ensures  that  soldiers,  leaders,  and  units  are  prepared  to  fight  and  win. 
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The  Battle  Command  Training  Pro- 
gram extends  CTC  training  to  division  and 
corps  commanders  and  their  staffs.  The  two- 
part  BCTP  experience  consists  of  a  seminar 
followed  several  months  later  by  a  computer 
battle  simulation  command  post  exercise 
Both  phases  can  be  conducted  at  the  unit's 
home  station,  permitting  more  realistic  train- 
ing, with  wider  involvement  of  staffs  in  a 
tactical  field  environment  at  lower  cost.  The 
BCTP  objective  is  to  train  all  active  compo- 
nent division  and  corps  staffs  once  every  two 
years  (12-15  rotations  per  year)  and  all  Army 
National  Guard  division  staffs  once  every 
three  years.  National  Guard  enhanced 
brigades  also  conduct  BCTP  with  their 
associated  active  component  units. 

Army  and  Joint  Exercise  Program 

The  Army  conducts  military  exer- 
cises to  simulate  wartime  operations.  Exer- 
cises conducted  in  a  realistic  battle-focused 
setting  help  train  commanders,  staffs,  and 
units  for  combat  and  enhance  force  readi- 
ness. Senior  commanders  use  military  exer- 
cises to  integrate  units  performing  separate 
battlefield  functions  into  combined  arms 
forces.  Exercises  allow  leaders,  staffs,  and 
units  to  practice  operational  procedures  and 
to  refme  war  plans.  The  Army  conducts 
unilateral  exercises  at  all  levels  from  Head- 
quarters, Department  of  the  Army,  to  corps 
level  and  below.  Joint  exercises  are  normally 
conducted  as  part  of  the  Chairman,  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  (CJCS)  Exercise  Program. 

The  primary  objective  of  the  CJCS 
Exercise  Program  is  to  improve  the  regional 
Commander-in-Chiefs'  (CINC)  warfighting 
capabilities.  Joint  exercises  ensure  that  U.S. 
forces  are  trained  to  accomplish  tasks  essen- 
tial to  executing  a  CINC's  missions.  The 
CJCS  Exercise  Program  is  the  Army's 
primary  joint  training  vehicle  CJCS  exer- 
cises provide  Army  forces  the  opportunity  to 
train    under    the    operational    control    of 


warfighting  CINCs  and  to  deploy  troops  and 
equipment  to  such  varied  environments  as 
Europe,  Korea,  Southwest  Asia,  the  Pacific, 
and  Central  America  The  Arniy  participates 
in  approximately  50  CJCS  exercises  each 
year 

The  Partnership  for  Peace  (PFP) 
Exercise  Program  was  begun  in  1995  It  is 
one  of  NATO's  top  priority  political/military 
initiatives.  It  is  designed  to  expand  and 
improve  military  and  political  cooperation 
among  NATO  nations  and  other  European 
nations  that  belong  to  NATO's  Partnership 
for  Peace  program.  The  scenarios  for  these 
exercises  focus  on  non-combat  operations 
The  exercises  enhance  the  coordination  of 
military  forces  for  peacekeeping,  humanitar- 
ian assistance,  and  search  and  rescue  opera- 
tions. In  1995,  the  focus  was  on  company 
and  battalion-level  participation  In  1996, 
the  program  will  involve  brigades  and  divi- 
sions A  PFP  exercise,  COOPERATIVE 
NUGGET,  was  conducted  at  the  Joint 
Readiness  Training  Center  at  Fort  Polk, 
Louisiana,  in  August  1995  The  exercise, 
designed  to  improve  interoperability  between 
participating  forces  in  peacekeeping  and 
humanitarian  relief  operations  at  the  com- 
pany and  platoon  level,  involved  fourteen 
East  European  countries. 

Overseas  Deployment  Training  of 
the  Reserve  Component 

Overseas  deployment  training  en- 
ables Reserve  Component  units  and  individu- 
als to  conduct  mobilization  and  deployment 
activities,  tailor  peacetime  training  to 
wartime  mission  requirements,  strengthen 
associations  with  active  units,  and  improve 
readiness  through  realistic  training.  Partici- 
pants gain  familiarity  with  the  terrain  and 
political  environment  in  their  assigned 
wartime  theaters  and  support  active  compo- 
nent programs  and  missions  In  some 
instances,  they  contribute  humanitarian  assis- 
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tance  to  developing  countries  while  receiving 
valuable  mission  related  training 

Approximately  45,000  Reserve  Com- 
ponent soldiers  participate  in  overseas 
deployment  training  annually  —  in  joint 
exercises  such  as  FUERTES  CAMINOS  and 
FUERTES  DEFENSAS  in  Central  America, 
BRIGHT  STAR  in  Egypt,  ATLANTIC  RE- 
SOLVE in  Germany,  ULCHI  FOCUS  LENS 
in  Korea,  and  KEEN  EDGE  in  Japan. 


Overseas  deployment  training  for  the  Reserve  Component 

is  a  key  part  of  overseas  presence.  Here,  Army  National 

Guard  engineers  build  a  road  in  Panama  during  joint 

Exercise  FUERTES  CAMINOS. 

Reserve  Component  soldiers  provide 
medical  care,  dental  care,  and  education  in 
preventative  medicine  local  populations 
woridwide  In  1995,  National  Guard  human- 
itarian and  civic  assistance  operations 
resulted  in  the  construction  or  rehabilitation 
of  24  schools,  six  clinics,  one  hospital,  two 
community  centers,  27  wells,  90  kilometers 
of  road,  and  six  bridges  Army  Reserve 
soldiers  provided  port  services  and  retro- 
grade operations  in  Southwest  Asia,  rebuilt 
training  areas  in  Germany,  and  constructed 
miles  of  roads  in  Central  America  Addition- 
ally, Reserve  Component  soldiers  provided 
maintenance  support  for  pre-positioned 
equipment  overseas  and  assisted  in  the  retro- 
grade of  equipment  from  Europe  National 
Guard  soldiers  also  executed  an  engineer 


exercise  in  Albania  —  the  first  in  an  Eastern 
European  country 

The  intelligence  arena  offers  a  proto- 
type of  future  Reserve  Component  incorpo- 
ration into  active  Army  missions.  In  the  past 
year.  Army  Reserve  and  National  Guard 
military  intelligence  soldiers  contributed 
more  than  8300  soldier  days  of  intelligence 
collection  and  production  support  to  a  vari- 
ety of  national,  joint,  and  Army  commands 
and  agencies 

The  Army's  senior  leaders  recognize 
that  overseas  deployment  training  for  the 
Reserve  Component  is  a  key  part  of  overseas 
presence  It  is  a  visible  demonstration  of  the 
Army's  resolve  to  support  our  allies  and 
emerging  nations. 

Operating  Tempo 

Operating  Tempo  (OPTEMPO)  is 
the  Army's  mechanism  to  align  training 
resource  requirements  with  training  readi- 
ness The  Flying  Hour  Program,  set  at  14  5 
hours  per  crew  per  month,  is  driven  by  unit 
Mission  Essential  Tasks  Lists  and  Army 
regulations  Ground  OPTEMPO,  based  on 
800  miles  per  year  for  a  tank  battalion,  is  the 
product  of  event-based  execution  models 
that  generate  requirements  for  fijel,  repair 
parts,  depot  level  reparables,  and  other  re- 
curring operating  costs  The  dollar  require- 
ments for  both  programs  are  developed  by 
analyzing  the  most  recent  force  structure 
information  and  programmed  vehicle  usage 
and  cost  per  mile  of  operations  The  intent 
is  to  support  the  financial  planning  require- 
ments at  the  major  commands  while  provid- 
ing Congress  a  credible  means  of  defining  the 
Army's  training  resource  requirements. 

Since  1995,  this  methodology  has 
been  supported  by  analysis  of  monthly  Unit 
Status  Report  data,  quarterly  ground  mileage 
data,  and  flying  hour  execution  data  How- 
ever, since  Operation  Desert  Storm,  the  link 
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between  training  execution  and  readiness 
reporting  has  not  been  entirely  accurate 
Many  units  have  continued  to  report  high 
readiness  while  underexecuting  ground 
mileage  and  flying  hour  allocations  Several 
factors,  such  as  the  substitution  of  less 
maneuver  intensive  training  and  the  acquisi- 
tion of  excess  parts  from  deactivating  units, 
contributed  to  this  trend  Accordingly,  the 
Army  is  developing  a  new  methodology, 
known  as  Operational  Readiness,  to  reflect 
better  the  total  cost  of  preparing  a  unit  for 
war. 

Operational  Readiness 

Operational  Readiness  (OPRED)  is 
the  methodology  that  the  Army  is  developing 
to  reflect  more  accurately  the  total  cost  of 
preparing  a  unit  for  war.  In  addition  to 
OPTEMPO,  it  includes  other  associated 
costs,  such  as  training  aids,  devices,  simula- 
tors, ranges,  land,  maintenance,  and  force 
projection  facilities.  Already,  commanders 
are  obligating  their  funds  in  this  manner 
OPRED  will  reflect  the  Army's  belief  that 
describing  total  readiness  requires  more  than 
just  taking  inventory  of  unit  training  funds  in 
the  OPTEMPO  account.  OPRED  defines 
readiness  with  more  rigor  and  establishes  a 
framework  to  report  readiness  and  resource 
execution 

Currently,  OPTEMPO  is  computed 
from  specific  Battalion  Level  Training  Mod- 
els (BLTM)  In  the  case  of  ground 
OPTEMPO,  for  example,  the  800  miles  of 
execution  a  year  required  for  a  tank  in  an 
armor  battalion  represents  what  is  necessary 
to  maintain  a  readiness  level  of  C 1  This 
number  has  remained  relatively  constant 
since  1987  OPTEMPO  does  not  account 
for  the  use  of  simulations  and  other  efficien- 
cies that  some  units  are  able  to  achieve  In 
recent  years  OPTEMPO  has  been  fully 
resourced  while  other  readiness  related 
programs   like   range   operations,   railhead 


maintenance,  and  civilian  pay  were  not  This 
required  commanders  to  borrow  funds  from 
OPTEMPO  accounts  in  order  to  make  up 
shortfalls  Late  reimbursements  from  contin- 
gency operations  also  contribute  to  underex- 
ecution 

To  ftirther  develop  the  OPRED 
concept,  the  Army  is  in  the  process  of  revis- 
ing training  strategies  The  revised  strategies 
will  reflect  the  way  units  train  today.  The 
Army's  Training  and  Doctrine  Command, 
assisted  by  the  Army  Research  Institute,  is  in 
the  process  of  revising  the  training  strategies 
for  the  ten  most  expensive  battalion  types. 
These  revised  strategies,  referred  to  as 
Combined  Arms  Training  Strategies 
(CATS),  will  then  inform  a  revised  BLTM. 
The  strategy  will  provide  the  baseline  for 
readiness  reporting.  The  resulting  Training 
Resource  Model  (TRM)  also  will  include  the 
cost  of  maintaining  training  facilities  and 
other  activities  essential  for  OPRED. 

Future  Army  Schools 

Through  an  initiative  called  "Future 
Army  Schools-21st  Century,"  the  Army  is 
establishing  a  Total  Army  School  System 
(TASS)  with  fully  accredited  and  integrated 
active  Army,  Army  Reserve,  and  National 
Guard  schools.  Each  component  is  expand- 
ing its  efforts  to  reduce  duplication,  share 
information  and  resources,  and  make  the 
tough  decisions  on  necessary  organizational 
change  TASS  will  provide  the  Total  Army 
a  school  house  that  shares  the  training  load, 
uses  certified  instructors,  meets  equal 
accreditation  standards,  and  teaches  standard 
courses.  Distance  Learning  Technology  will 
further  enhance  operation  of  TASS  and 
provide  high  quality,  standardized  training  to 
soldiers  and  civilians.  Most  elements  of  the 
TASS  plan  are  approved,  and  a  prototype  is 
being  tested.  TASS  will  be  implemented  in 
phases  incorporating  the  lessons  from  the 
prototype,  and  it  will  be  in  use  by  FY98 
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Modern  Equipment 


Modernization  is  the  continuous  process  by  whiph  the  Anny  develops  and  fields 
warfighting  capabilities  The  principal  goal  of  the  Army's  modernization  strategy  is  to  enhance 
our  soldiers'  warfighting  capabilities  and  their  ability  to  survive  in  combat  by  taking  advantage  of 
our  technological  strengths  Modernization  is  essential  for  the  Army  as  it  prepares  to  enter  a  new 
century  A  smaller  army  requires  increased  lethality,  and  obsolete  equipment  must  be  replaced. 
The  Army's  modernization  plan,  science  and  technology  master  plan,  intelligence  master  plan,  and 
logistics  plan  describe  the  fijture  force's  overall  characteristics  and  define  its  parameters,  critical 
capabilities,  key  technologies,  and  advanced  concepts.  The  characteristics  required  of  a  power 
projection  army  —  project  and  sustain  the  force,  protect  the  force,  win  the  information  war, 
conduct  precision  strikes,  and  dominate  the  maneuver  battle  —  are  also  our  modernization 
objectives.  They  focus  our  modernization  efforts. 


MODERNIZATION  VISION 


NEW  GEO-POLITICAL  ENVIRONMENT  | 
•Crisis  Respo 


procured  for  the  fiiture  force.  The  modern- 
ization necessary  to  maintain  the  technologi- 
cal edge  that  allows  us  to  dominate  the  batle- 
field  can  only  occur  with  additional 
resources. 


Win  the 
Infoimalion  War 


NEW  SECURITY  ENVIRONMENT 
*Unpredicuble 
•Unsubic 
•Volatile 


Today's  environment  of  constrained 
resources  requires  the  Army  to  fijndamen- 
tally  change  its  modernization  strategy. 
Limited  modernization  resources  prohibit 
large  investments  at  this  time  We  must  buy 
a  limited  number  of  new  weapons  while  we 
extend  the  lives  and  improve  the  capabilities 
of  existing  systems.  Upgrading  proven 
weapons  by  adding  information  technology 
will  increase  capabilities  and  utilization,  but 
the  Army  will  eventually  reach  the  point 
where  additional  technological  improve- 
ments of  today's  systems  will  provide  only 
marginal  benefits.  New  weapon  systems  and 
tactical  truck  fleets  must  be  developed  and 


The  Army  Modernization 
Objectives 

The  Army's  modernization  strategy 
is  designed  to  support  our  doctrine,  to  pre- 
serve our  country's  technological  overmatch 
against  any  potential  foe,  and  to  compensate 
for  a  smaller  force  structure  The  strategy 
emphasizes  integration  of  technology  and 
upgrading  of  existing  systems,  and  it  relies 
on  retaining  our  scientific  and  technological 
edge.  Our  five  modernization  objectives 
coincide  with  the  essential  characteristics  of 
a  lethal,  versatile,  power  projection  force. 

Project  and  Sustain  the  Force.  As  a  mostly 
U.S. -based,  power  projection  force,  the 
Army  must  be  capable  of  rapidly  deploying 
and  sustaining  forces  To  meet  fiiture 
requirements,  the  Army  is: 
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setting  priorities  for  improving  power 
projection  from  its  US    installations 
These  include  rail  and  air-head  upgrades 
and  improved  information  infrastructure 
to  allow  split-based  operations, 
improving  logistical  support  through  ini- 
tiatives  such   as   total    asset   visibility 
(discussed  in  Chapter  4), 
implementing  logistical  operations  that 
are  deployable,  expandable,  split-based, 
and  include  civil  sector  involvement; 
pre-positioning     equipment     (PREPO) 
afloat  and  on  land; 

developing  equipment  that  is  lightweight, 
durable,  and  multipurpose;  and 
adopting  international  commercial  stan- 
dards  wherever   possible   to   improve 
interoperability 


KEV  TO  POW  ER  PROJECTION 
THE  STRA  TEGIC  MOBILITY  PROGRAM 


The  Army's  strategic  mobility  is 
based  on  a  critical  triad  of  pre-positioned 
unit  equipment,  strategic  sealift,  and  strate- 
gic airlift  The  Army  has  been  reorganizing 
its  war  reserves  and  distributing  them  in 
strategic  common-user  stockpiles,  which 
support  multiple  regional  commanders-in- 
chief  At  the  end  of  the  consolidation,  the 
Army  will  have  stockpiles  in  the  United 
States,  Europe,  Korea,  Southwest  Asia,  and 
pre-positioned  afloat  The  congressionally 
mandated  Mobility  Requirements  Study 
directed  the  Army  to  enhance  its  equipment 
and  supplies  pre-positioned  afloat    The  pre- 


positioned  afloat  fleet's  objective  size  is  16 
ships,  which  will  give  the  United  States  the 
critical  capability  of  delivering  heavy  forces 
eariy  in  a  crisis  The  Army  currently  has  pre- 
positioned  afloat  an  armor  brigade  set  of 
equipment  with  doctrinal  field  artillery, 
combat  engineer,  air  defense  artillery,  chemi- 
cal, signal,  logistics,  and  military  intelligence 
support  Several  other  pre-positioning  ships 
provide  equipment  which,  in  addition  to  its 
wartime  role,  could  be  used  to  aid  in  disaster 
relief  and  humanitarian  assistance  efforts. 

The  Mobility  Requirements  Study 
identified  a  requirement  for  19  large 
medium-speed  roll-on  roll-off  vessels  to  be 
added  to  the  Navy's  fast  sealift  fleet  by  the 
year  2001  Eight  of  these  ships  are  dedicated 
to  the  Army  pre-positioned  afloat  package 
and  the  remaining  1 1  will  be  strategically 
berthed  for  surge  deployment  of  heavy 
forces  The  Navy's  acquisition  efforts  have 
this  portion  of  the  strategic  sealift  program 
well  on  course  Another  aspect  of  strategic 
sealift  is  the  Ready  Reserve  Force,  which 
provides  over  half  the  lift  needed  to  deploy 
heavy  forces  by  sea  The  Mobility  Require- 
ments Study  recommended  that  the  current 
inventory  of  29  Ready  Reserve  Force  roll-on 
roll-off  ships  be  increased  to  36  These  ships 
are  essential  to  ensure  the  availability  of 
sufficient  force  in  the  early  stages  of  crisis 
response 

The  Mobility  Requirements  Study 
also  validated  the  need  to  modernize  our 
airlift  capability  The  Defense  Department's 
recent  decision  to  acquire  120  C-17s  ensures 
that  unparalleled  strategic  airiift  capability 
will  be  available  well  into  the  21st  century 
The  C-17  will  allow  strategic  access  to  addi- 
tional airfields  woridwide,  will  carry  outsize 
equipment,  and  enable  faster  force  closure. 

Improvements  in  installation  infras- 
tructure include  upgrading  rail  lines,  access 
roads,  and  loading  facilities,  plus  purchasing 
additional  railcars  and  containers     Also,  by 
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improving  the  information  infrastructure 
with  advanced  communications,  we  increase 
total  asset  visibility  and  logistical  etficiency. 
This  allows  the  Army  to  manage  distribution 
from  factory  to  foxhole. 

The  Army's  tactical  wheeled  vehicles 
and  utility/cargo  helicopter  programs  also 
are  essential  to  projecting  and  sustaining  the 
force.  However,  the  Army's  aging  truck 
fleet  is  currently  hampered  by  procurement 
reductions,  and  the  age  of  utility  and  cargo 
helicopters  will  become  a  sustainment  prob- 
lem in  the  far-term  without  additional 
procurements. 

Protect  the  Force.  This  objective  is  com- 
posed of  two  elements  —  protection  against 
fratricide  and  protection  from  an  opponent's 
missile  and  nuclear,  chemical,  and  biological 
capabilities.  Both  require  situational  aware- 
ness. Future  capabilities  to  protect  ground 
forces  include: 

•  Theater  Missile  Defense  (discussed  in 
Chapter  5); 

•  measures  to  improve  situational  aware- 
ness, such  as  improved  precision  naviga- 
tion and  combat  identification  systems; 

•  improved  nuclear,  biological,  and  chemi- 
cal protection; 

•  extended  range  and  enhanced  precision 
for  intelligence  systems,  allowing  more 
time  to  synchronize  battlefield  actions; 
and 

•  medical  survivability,  such  as  improved 
TeleMedicine  capabilities  (discussed  in 
Chapter  5). 

Under  the  "protect  the  force"  objec- 
tive, the  fielding  oi Patriot  Advanced  Capa- 
bility 3  (PAC-3)  and  Theater  High  Altitude 
Area  Defense  (THAAD),  assisted  by  early 
warning  alert  from  Joint  Tactical  Ground 
Stations  (JTAGS),  will  provide  the  capability 
to  respond  to  the  growing  theater  and  cruise 


missile  threat  Improvements  to  the  Stinger 
missile  and  onboard  launch  capability  from 
the  Bradley  Stinger  Fighting  Vehicle  - 
Ehanced  (BSF-E)  are  also  required  to 
counter  this  threat.  Missile  defense  against 
very  short  range  theater  ballistic  missiles, 
cruise  missiles,  and  UAVs  requires  that  we 
field  the  Corps  Surface-lo-Air  Missile 
(SAM)/Medium  Extended  Air  Defense  Sys- 
tem (MEADS). 

To  reduce  fratricide,  commanders 
and  soldiers  must  have  accurate  situational 
awareness  The  Army  is  actively  focusing 
information  technologies  to  digitize  the 
battlefield  and  reduce  fratricide.  Improved 
precision  location  and  navigation,  combat 
identification  systems,  and  improved  identifi- 
cation of  friend  or  foe  will  contribute  to 
enhanced  situational  awareness  and  reduced 
fratricide.  To  enhance  survivability,  we  have 
developed  a  biological  detection  capability;  a 
nuclear,  biological,  and  chemical  stand-off 
detection  capability;  and  a  multiagent  chemi- 
cal detection  capability 

Win  the  Information  War.  The  opportunity 
to  affect  an  adversaries  information  systems, 
while  defending  one's  own,  may  facilitate 
deep  attacks  and  the  massing  of  forces  at 
critical  times  and  places.  Additionally, 
rapidly  advancing  technologies  provide  new 
opportunities  for  efficiently  executing  com- 
mand and  control  responsibilities.  Winning 
the  information  war  requires: 

•  real  time  intelligence  on  moving  targets 
and  the  capability  to  disseminate  it; 

•  electromagnetic  spectrum  supremacy; 

•  access  to  national  intelligence  sources  at 
all  levels  of  command  and  interoperabil- 
ity with  joint  and  multinational  organiza- 
tions; 

•  space  systems  that  provide  surveillance, 
communications,  weather  data,  terrain 
and  mapping  data,  and  positioning  and 
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targeting  data  (See  Chapter  5), 
wide-band    terrestrial    communications 
systems  with  seamless  communication 
architectures; 

joint,    multinational,    and    interagency 
interoperability; 

systems  with  enhanced  electronic  war- 
fare capabiUties  and  protection; 
systems  that  provide  a  relevant  common 
picture  to  commanders  at  all  levels,  and 
security  of  the  system  from  outside 
exploitation. 


The  Comanche  is  a  key  long-range 
modernization  project. 

There  are  several  systems  which  will 
enhance  our  ability  to  win  the  information 
war.  Airborne  capabilities,  including  the 
Comanche  armed  reconnaissance  helicopter. 
Advanced  Quick  Fix,  the  Guardrail  Com- 
mon Sensor,  and  Airborne  Recon  Low  (ARL) 
provide  real-time  signals  intelligence, 
imagery  intelligence,  moving  target  informa- 
tion, and  electronic  attack  capabilities  to 
assure  electromagnetic  spectrum  supremacy 
Unmanned  Aerial  Vehicles  (IJAVs)  will 
assist  commanders  at  brigade  level  and  above 
in  controling  their  fight  by  providing  target- 
ing information  and  intelligence  on  the  loca- 
tion of  enemy  forces  Other  systems  that 
enhance  our  capability  to  gather  information 
rapidly  include  the  Joint  Surveillance  Target 


Attack  Radar  System  (JSTARS)  target  acqui- 
sition through  the  Common  Ground  Station 
(CGS),  the  Ground  Based  Common  Sensor 
(GBCS),  and  the  Ground  Based  Sensor 
(GBS).)  The  Army  is  maintaining  access  to 
national  intelligence  sources  by  continuously 
improving  the  Army  Tactical  Exploitation  of 
National  Capabilities  (TENCAP)  program, 
which  provides  intelligence  from  national  to 
tactical  levels  The  All  Source  Analysis 
System  (ASAS)  ftises  information  from  multi- 
ple systems  Extensive  use  of  space-based 
systems  also  contributes  to  winning  the 
information  war  (see  chapter  5).  Space 
systems  provide  communications  through 
satellite  sources,  surveillance  capability  from 
national  assets,  up-to-date  weather  and  envi- 
ronmental effects  data,  terrain  and  mapping 
data,  and  precise  position  location  using 
small  Global  Positioning  System  (GPS) 
receivers  Information  capabilities  are  also 
enhanced  by  terrestrial  systems,  such  as  the 
Army  Data  Distribution  System  (ADDS). 
which  passes  increased  quantities  of  data  and 
the  Secure,  Mobile,  Anti-jam,  Reliable, 
Tactical  Terminal  (SMART-T)  multi-channel 
satellite  terminal,  that  will  extend  the  range 
of  the  Army's  Mobile  Subscriber  Equipment 
(MSE). 

Conduct  Precision  Strike.  To  assist  in 
accomplishing  the  land  force  mission  of  seiz- 
ing and  controlling  terrain,  we  must  have  an 
organic  capability  to  conduct  deep  attacks. 
Rapid,  successfiil  deep  precision  strikes  help 
defeat  the  threat  and  protect  the  force  The 
21st  century  land  component  commander 
must  have  these  capabilities: 

•  a  system  that  is  highly  responsive  to  the 
commander's  immediate  needs  (reduced 
sensor  to  shooter  time), 

•  the  ability  to  control  operational  tempo 

•  the  ability  to  seize  and  retain  the  initia- 
tive; 
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•  the  ability  to  limit  the  opponent's  free- 
dom of  action; 

•  the  ability  to  dictate  the  terms  of  the 
close  battle, 

•  effective  day/night  and  all  weather  opera- 
tional capability;  and 

•  force  protection  to  minimize  friendly 
casualties. 

To  enable  the  21st  century  Army  to 
see  deep,  we  are  fielding  a  family  of  sensors. 
UAVs  designed  for  close,  short,  and 
extended  ranges  will  provide  the  warfighter 
with  unprecedented  real  time  situational 
awareness.  The  capabilities  of  UAVs,  in 
concert  with  airborne  sensor  platforms  such 
as  JSTARS,  the  Comanche  armed  reconnais- 
sance helicopter,  and  downlinked  national 
assets,  will  provide  the  warfighter  with  the 
information  needed  to  attack  deep  targets 
quickly  and  efficiently.  Improvements  in 
precision  strike  munitions  will  enable  the 
Army  to  deliver  deep  fires  with  unequaled 
range  and  precision.  The  longer-range  A  T- 
ACMS  Block  I A  will  be  fielded  in  fiscal  year 
1998,  followed  in  fiscal  year  2001  by  AT- 
ACMS  Block  II  carrying  Brilliant  Anti- 
Armor  (BAT)  submunitions.  The  extended 
range  ATACMS  Block  II A  will  be  fielded  in 
fiscal  year  2003. 

Dominate  the  Maneuver  Battle.  Rapid, 
decisive  victory  is  the  essence  of  land  force 
dominance.  Future  modifications  to  existing 
systems  and  the  development  and  introduc- 
tion of  new  platforms  can  provide  our  forces 
capabilities  to  defeat  any  threat.  The  maneu- 
ver forces  of  the  21st  century  require: 

•  lethal    and    nonlethal    weapons    with 
increased  range; 

•  better  night  and  all  weather  fighting 
capabilities; 

•  light  armored  packages; 

•  command  and  control  on  the  move; 


automated  threat  location  data; 

rapid  force  dispersion  while  massing  fire; 

and 

digital  map  displays  of     friendly  and 

threat  force  locations,  routes,  and  control 

measures 
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The  technological  advantage  displayed  in  Operation 

DESERT  STORM  will  be  reduced  without  sustained 

modernization  and  recapitalization. 

Maneuver  force  improvements  in 
anti-armor  range  and  lethality  are  being 
achieved  with  the  fielding  of  the  Javelin  "fire 
and  forget"  missile  and  the  Tow  Missile 
Improved  Target  Acquisition  System. 
Mounted  force  (MI  Abrams  and  M2.3 
Bradley)  improvements  continue  through 
digitization  programs  and  Second  Genera- 
tion Forward  Looking  Infrared  (FLIR)  tech- 
nologies for  night  vision.  Mounted  force 
command  and  control  will  be  enhanced  by 
the  Command  and  Control  Vehicle  (CIV), 
which  we  will  field  in  small  numbers  Also, 
the  current  Maneuver  Control  System,  as  a 
component  of  the  Army  Battle  Command 
System,  will  be  fielded  to  additional  forces. 
To  help  close  the  modernization  gap 
between  maneuver  weapon  systems  and 
counter-obstacle  capabilities,  we  will  field 
limited  quantities  of  the  MI  Breacher.  the 
Heavy  Assault  Bridge,  and  the  Airborne 
Stand-off  Minefield  Detection  System. 
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An  automated  threat  location  capa- 
bility is  a  key  maneuver  force  requirement. 
As  a  result  of  the  Army's  digitization  efiForts 
(see  chapter  5),  fusion  of  data  from  an 
increasing  number  of  better  battlefield  sensor 
suites  will  provide  a  common  picture  of  the 
battlefield  to  maneuver  force  commanders 
The  Comanche  armed  reconnaissance  heli- 
copter, Crusader  advanced  field  artillery 
system,  and  the  Long  Range  Advanced 
Scout  Surveillance  System  (a  man-portable 
target  acquisition  device)  are  digital  systems 
that  will  enable  the  massing  of  fires  without 
massing  forces,  thus  increasing  both  our 
survivability  and  our  lethality. 

Summary 

The  Army  will  spend  dollars  saved 
by  cutting  selected  programs  on  developing 


and  improving  critical  systems,  such  as  the 
Comanche  armed  reconnaissance  helicopter, 
the  Crusader  artillery  system,  the  Abrams 
tank  and  Bradley  Fighting  Vehicle,  and  the 
AH-64  Apache  Longbow  attack  helicopter. 
For  example,  we  will  start  the  low  rate  initial 
production  of  the  highly  lethal  Longbow 
Hellfire  Missile,  continue  upgrading  OH-58 
helicopters  to  the  armed  Kiowa  Warrior 
OH-58D  configuration,  and  continue  pro- 
curement of  tactical  vehicles,  small  arms, 
and  ammunition. 

The  technological  advantage  dis- 
played in  Operation  DESERT  STORM  will 
be  reduced  without  sustained  modernization 
and  recapitalization  The  Army  is  committed 
to  supporting  the  warfighting  combatant 
commands  and  our  soldiers  with  modem, 
technologically  advanced  weapons 


Leader  Development 


The  Army  is  committed  to  the  long-term  education  and  training  necessary  to  develop  the 
leaders  of  tomorrow's  Army.  The  leadership  responsibilities  of  Army  leaders  vary  from  leading  a 
squad  of  infantry  soldiers  to  dealing  with  civilian  industry  in  the  acquisition  of  expensive  weapon 
systems.  Proficient  and  professional  leaders  are  key  to  the  Army's  success,  both  in  peacetime 
activities  and  in  combat.  The  development  of  competent,  confident,  and  professional  military  and 
civilian  leaders  is  our  most  enduring  legacy  to  the  fiiture  of  the  Army  and  the  nation. 


The  Army's  Leader  Development 
System 

The  Army  maintains  the  best  leader 
development  system  in  the  world,  and  its 
record  of  success  in  battle  and  service  to 
nation  reflects  that  excellence  Today's 
leader  must  have  skills  that  can  be  trans- 
ferred quickly  from  peace  operations  to 
warfighting  Leaders  must  be  capable  of 
operating  in  a  complex,  ambiguous  environ- 
ment and  with  constant  change.  They  must 
be  creative  and  adaptive  problem  solvers. 


The  Army  develops  leaders  through  a 
dynamic  leader  development  system  consist- 
ing of  three  equally  important  pillars;  formal 
education,  professional  experience,  and  self 
development 

Formal  Education.  The  formal  Army 
school  system  produces  leaders  by  instilling 
the  professional  knowledge  and  leadership 
skills  required  in  war  or  in  other  military 
operations  It  provides  the  formal  education 
and  training  required  for  the  development  of 
specific  job-related  skills  and  of  basic  leader- 
ship skills     Formal  education  is  conducted 
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on  a  progressive  basis  to  prepare  the  individ- 
ual for  positions  of  increasing  responsibility 

Professional  Experience.  Profess- 
ional experience  complements  formal  school- 
ing by  providing  hands-on  learning  and 
personal  practice.  Professional  experience  is 
the  laboratory  of  leadership  development;  it 
provides  opportunities  to  test  theory, 
develop  and  practice  personal  style,  and  inte- 
grate the  counsel  of  superiors,  peers,  and 
subordinates  Army  leaders  are  responsible 
for  providing  an  environment  that  facilitates 
the  development  of  leadership  abilities  of  all 
their  subordinates. 

Self  Development.  Self  development 
is  an  important  personal  responsibility 
Many  of  the  most  successful  leaders  of  the 
American  Army  followed  life-long  patterns 
of  reading,  study,  and  analysis  of  history  and 
contemporary  national  and  international 
affairs  Individual  initiative  is  key  to  devel- 
oping every  leader.  Leaders  can  and  must 
continue  to  expand  their  knowledge  base 
through  correspondence  courses,  civilian 
education,  reading,  and  self-study  programs. 


Proficient  and  professional  leaders  are  key  to  the 
Army 's  success. 

The  Army  has  several  initiatives  to 
continue  our  successfiil  leader  development 
program  into  the  next  century  Use  of 
emerging  information  technologies,  such  as 
interactive  classrooms  linked  to  data  bases 
around   the   worid,    will    improve   formal 


education.  Additionally,  the  Army  is  exam- 
ining uses  of  automated  and  semiautomated 
simulations  as  tools  for  staff  planning  and 
analysis.  These  technologies  and  concepts 
will  create  open  schools  and  centers,  with 
information  freely  available  to  all  Army  lead- 
ers anywhere  in  the  world.  These  initiatives 
will  enhance  all  three  pillars  —  formal  educa- 
tion, professional  education,  and  self  devel- 
opment. 

Reserve  Component  Leader 
Development 

Leader  development  in  the  Reserve 
Component  is  based  on  the  same  three  pillars 
of  leader  development  Institutional  training 
includes  resident  and  exportable  professional 
development  and  functional  courses.  The 
training,  however,  is  modified  somewhat  as 
a  result  of  the  unique  circumstances  facing 
Reserve  Component  leaders.  Self  develop- 
ment is  especially  important  and  has  always 
been  a  hallmark  of  Reserve  Component  lead- 
ers. 

Regional  training  brigades  and  the 
Ground  Force  Readiness  Enhancement 
Program  will  increase  battle  focused  and 
realistic  training  opportunities  for  the 
Reserve  Component.  Also,  the  Leadership 
Assessment  Development  Program  will 
provide  leaders  a  planned,  progressive,  and 
sequential  methodology  for  enhancing  and 
sustaining  military  competencies.  The 
program  will  provide  instruction  for  the 
developmental  leader  assessment  process, 
identify  strengths  and  weaknesses,  and  plan 
actions  for  improving  performance  through 
the  Reserve  Component  Education  System 

Civilian  Leader  Development 

The  Army  of  the  21st  century  will 
rely  on  civilians  in  professional,  technical, 
and  leadership  positions  to  provide  continu- 
ity of  operations  and  expertise  essential  to 
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national  defense  The  Army's  Civilian  Train- 
ing, Education  and  Development  System 
(ACTEDS)  supports  the  acquisition  and 
training  of  a  technically  proficient,  profes- 
sional work  force  as  well  as  the  progressive 
development  of  competent,  confident  leaders 
that  are  critical  to  a  high  performing  work 
force  A  robust  suite  of  basic  civilian  leader- 
ship training  is  in  place  that  includes  manda- 
tory training  at  four  broad  levels:  intem- 
/entry,  supervisory,  managerial,  and  execu- 
tive Civilian  leader  development  parallels 
the  formal  training  pillar  of  the  officer  leader 
development  system  and  is  targeted  to  the 
skills  and  competencies  required  of  civilian 
leaders  at  each  of  the  four  broad  levels. 

Future  Leader  Development 

Future  leaders  will  have  to  be  keenly 
aware  of  the  worid  and  understand  the  role 
of  military  fofce  In  their  professional  devel- 
opment, they  will  be  exposed  to  ideas  on 
military  art  and  science  that  go  beyond  tradi- 
tional models      Future  leaders  will  face 


complex,  difficult  situations  under  frequently 
changing  conditions  They  will  be  called 
upon  to  make  rapid,  doctrinally  sound  deci- 
sions as  they  plan  and  execute  missions  in 
diverse,  high-pressure  operational  environ- 
ments. Tactical  level  leaders,  for  example, 
must  be  prepared  to  make  decisions  that 
have  major  strategic  consequences  under  the 
scrutiny  of  the  international  media 

The  Army's  leader  development 
initiatives  will  provide  steady  development  of 
individuals  who  demonstrate  potential  for 
mastering  the  art  of  command.  Institutions 
and  commanders  will  train  and  develop  lead- 
ers who  are  intuitive,  mentally  agile,  innova- 
tive and  disciplined  Future  leaders  will  be 
trained  under  conditions  that  approximate 
projected  operational  environments  Leaders 
will  continue  to  be  schooled  in  joint  and 
multinational  operations  as  well  as  in  the 
synchronization  of  all  aspects  of  combat  and 
noncombat  operations  Future  leaders  will 
have  a  higher  level  of  doctrine-based  skills, 
knowledge,  and  experience  to  bring  to  a 
wide  range  of  complex  missions. 


Conclusion 


The  Army's  highest  priority  is  to  provide  the  nation  with  a  thoroughly  trained  and  ready 
force  capable  of  executing  the  diverse  missions  required  in  a  troubled  world  When  a  crisis  arises, 
the  President  will  not  ask  if  America's  Army  is  ready  The  President  will  assume,  and  rightly  so, 
that  the  Army  is  ready  to  protect  the  nation's  interests,  wherever  and  whenever  needed 

The  Army's  imperatives,  properly  balanced  based  on  afFordability  and  risk,  ensure  a  ready 
and  versatile  force  capable  of  delivering  decisive  victory.  The  Army's  senior  leadership  is  address- 
ing the  readiness  challenge  by  adhering  to  these  historically  proven  imperatives.  Maintaining  a 
ready  force,  however,  requires  a  joint  effort  from  the  Army,  the  Executive  Branch,  and  Congress 
Stability  in  personnel,  quality  of  life,  installations,  and  fimding  are  essential  to  maintaining  a 
trained  and  ready  force    The  next  chapter  will  address  the  Army's  stability  challenge. 
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'We  must  ensure  endstrength  and  fiscal  stability,  suitable 
force  structure  to  meet  readiness  requirements,  and 
implementation  of  the  Army  vision  for  Force  XXI." 

Secretary  of  the  Army, 
Togo  D.  West,  Jr. 


"In  the  midst  of  an  era  of  change  and  turbulence,  we 

must  not  lose  sight  of  the  continuity  and  stability  required 

to  preserve  our  long-term  readiness." 

General  Dennis  J.  Reimer 
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3.  THE  STABILITY  CHALLENGE 


Gaining  stability  in  the  force  is  the  second  challenge  confronting  America 's  Army.  When  the 
Cold  War  ended  we  planned  changes  cmd  anticipated  some  turbulence  due  to  changed  missions, 
the  personnel  drawdown,  base  closures  and  base  realignments.  But  since  1989,  we  have 
experienced  a  300  percent  increase  in  operational  deployments.  These  unanticipated 
operational  commitments  have  further  increased  instability.  To  execute  expanded  missions 
while  maintaining  readiness  cmd  forging  an  Army  for  the  2Ist  century,  the  Army  must  have  a 
level  of  stability  in  personnel,  quality  of  life,  installations,  and  funding. 


The  Secretary  of  Defense  approved  and 
the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
published  a  new  National  Military  Strategy 
in  February  1995  This  new  strategy  reflects 
the  need  to  promote  stability  and  thwart 
aggression  in  an  unpredictable  world.  The 
Army  contributes  substantially  to  this  strat- 
egy the  majority  of  the  nation's  persormel 
commitment  to  operations  as  diverse  as 
counterdrug  operations,  noncombatant  evac- 
uation operations,  nation  assistance,  and 
humanitarian  and  disaster  relief  is  conducted 


by  the  Army.  The  Army  has  successfully 
met  these  increased  operational  commit- 
ments and  simultaneously  maintained  readi- 
ness 

The  Army  has  adjusted  to  the  new  world 
of  danger  and  uncertainty,  a  world  in  which 
soldiers  are  the  nation's  most  relevant 
national  security  asset  It  developed  a  vision 
for  transitioning  to  the  21st  century 
Stability  is  necessary  to  help  us  achieve  that 
vision. 


Personnel 


Without  question,  the  Army's  most  important  resource  is  its  people.  The  Army  is  people. 
Maintaining  the  quality  of  the  force  is  one  of  the  Army's  highest  priorities  and  challenges.  Our 
increased  operational  commitments  and  reduced  force  structure  have  combined  to  place  a  burden 
on  the  young  men  and  women  serving  the  nation  as  soldiers  Soldiers  in  operational  units  are 
deployed  away  from  home  station  and  family  for  138  days  a  year,  on  average  In  order  to 
continue  attracting  and  retaining  the  quality  people  so  vital  to  the  nation's  Army,  we  must  stabilize 
the  force  by  easing  personnel  turbulence  and  maintaining  sufficient  force  structure. 


Drawdown  Status 


The  Army  began  its  personnel  drawdown 
in  fiscal  year  1989. 

•     The  Army's  Active  Component  strength 
at   the  end   of  fiscal   year    1995    was 


508,559  — a  decrease  of  262,000  The 
force  will  stabilize  at  495,000  in  fiscal 
year  1996. 

The  Army's  civilian  strength  at  the  end  of 
fiscal   year    1995    was   269,673    —   a 
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decrease  of  133,000  The  civilian  work 
force  will  stabilize  at  233,341  in  fiscal 
year  2001 

•  The  Army  Reserve  (Selected  Reserve) 
strength  at  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1995 
was  242,000  —  a  decrease  of  1 1 1,000. 
It  will  stabilize  at  208,000  in  fiscal  year 
1998. 

•  National  Guard  strength  at  the  end  of  fis- 
cal year  1995  was  387,000  —  a  decrease 
of  90,000  The  Guard  will  stabilize  at 
367,000  in  fiscal  year  1998 

Throughout  the  drawdown,  we  have  been 
committed  to  caring  for  our  transitioning 
soldiers,  civilian  employees,  and  family 
members.  Because  most  of  the  drawdown  is 
now  complete,  we  can  begin  to  stabilize  the 
force. 

Drawdown  Tools.  The  Army  used  the  tools 
Congress  provided  to  assist  in  military 
personnel  reductions  The  Voluntary  Sepa- 
ration Incentive  (VSI)  and  the  Special  Sepa- 
ration Benefit  (SSB),  authorized  by 
Congress  in  1992,  allowed  the  Army  to 
target  soldiers  in  overstrength  military  occu- 
pational specialties  and  overstrength  year 
groups.  Both  programs  will  continue  for  the 
duration  of  the  drawdown  but  will  no  longer 
target  overstrength  year  groups. 

In  1993,  Congress  also  provided  the  Tem- 
porary Early  Retirement  Authority  (TERA) 
as  another  drawdown  tool.  This  measure 
allows  the  Army  to  offer  early  retirement  to 
certain  soldiers  who  have  at  least  15,  but  not 
yet  20,  years  of  service.  Early  retirement  is 
not  an  entitlement,  and  the  Army  offers  it 
only  to  selected  soldiers  in  excess  grades  and 
skills.  The  Army  intends  to  continue  using 
TERA  through  fiscal  year  1999,  primarily  for 
officers  in  excess  skill  areas  not  selected  for 
promotion,  and  for  sergeants  with  over  18 
years  of  service  who  have  been  barred  from 


reenlistment  or  who  have  declined  continued 
service 

Tools  used  to  achieve  civilian  drawdown 
goals  include  functional  transfers  to  agencies 
outside  the  Army,  release  of  nonessential 
temporary  employees,  managed  hire  freezes, 
the  Voluntary  Separation  Incentive  Pay 
(VSIP)  program,  and  the  Voluntary  Early 
Retirement  Authority  (VERA)  Involuntary 
separation  procedures  are  used  only  as  a  last 
resort.  The  Army  is  dedicated  to  reducing  its 
civilian  strength  commensurate  with  reduced 
funding.  Our  prime  considerations  are  to 
protect  the  welfare  of  our  civilian  employees 
and  to  minimize  adverse  impact  on  organiza- 
tions. 

Transition  Assistance.  A  vital  part  of  reduc- 
ing the  Army  in  a  caring  manner  is  assisting 
the  transition  of  departing  personnel  in  every 
way  possible  The  Army  Career  and  Alumni 
Program  (ACAP)  is  a  comprehensive 
program  that  provides  a  broad  spectrum  of 
transition  services.  ACAP  has  assisted  more 
than  500,000  individuals  worldwide  in  transi- 
tioning to  the  civilian  sector  The  program 
provides  valuable  information  and  services, 
including  benefits  counseling  and  job  search 
assistance. 

Providing  high  quality,  comprehensive 
transition  services  has  proven  highly  benefi- 
cial to  the  Army  An  independent  evaluation 
found  that  83  percent  of  those  who 
completed  the  job  assistance  program  would 
recommend  the  military  as  a  career  Addi- 
tionally, the  Army  has  dramatically  reduced 
its  unemployment  insurance  costs  over  35 
percent  as  a  result  of  job  assistance  provided 
to  transitioning  soldiers  Soldiers  benefit 
greatly  from  the  program  as  well  For  exam- 
ple, studies  show  that  an  E6  or  below,  with 
less  than  a  Bachelors  Degree,  who  completes 
the  assistance  program  will  earn  an  average 
of  $7,300  more  per  year  in  starting  salary 
than  those  not  receiving  the  services. 
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Additionally,  Army  retirement  services 
officers  provide  group  and  individual  pre- 
retirement counseling  on  retirement  entitle- 
ments and  benefits,  and  the  Survivor  Benefit 
Plan  (SBP)  Retirement  services  officers 
assist  soldiers  in  making  a  smooth  transition 
from  active  duty  to  retirement,  provide 
support  to  retirees,  and  provide  a  vital 
communication  link  between  the  active  force 
and  retired  soldiers. 

Effects  of  the  Drawdown  and  an 
Unstable  World 

The  effects  of  a  massive,  planned  draw- 
down in  personnel,  coupled  with  a  changed 
national  security  environment  has  placed  a 
great  burden  on  soldiers.  Nevertheless,  they 
continually  surpass  our  expectations  and 
make  us  proud  of  their  dedication,  vigor,  and 
flexibility  in  the  face  of  these  and  other  chal- 
lenges 

Changes  in  force  structure  and  reductions 
in  infrastructure  have  caused  turbulence  in 
the  ranks  For  instance,  personnel  reductions 
have  led  to  shortened  tour  lengths  which,  in 
turn,  mean  that  soldiers  and  their  families 
have  to  move  more  frequently  Tour  lengths 
are  again  increasing,  however,  during  the 
height  of  the  drawdown,  soldiers  stationed  in 
Europe  served  an  average  tour  of  only  28  or 
29  months  Similarly,  tour  lengths  in  Korea 
and  the  United  States  also  declined  Several 
policies  and  laws  influenced  this  trend  Our 
distribution  policy,  for  example,  directs  that 
contingency  forces  be  provided  resources  at 
a  higher  priority  than  other  units  As  soldiers 
leave  those  high-priority  units  by  accepting 
drawdown  incentives,  vacancies  must  be 
filled  Soldiers  moving  for  military  educa- 
tion and  professional  development  also  leave 
vacancies  Congressionally     mandated 

requirements,  such  as  Title  XI  and  base 
realignment  and  closures  create  others 

In  today's  changed  world,  our  Army  is 


operating  at  an  unprecedented  pace  The 
average  number  of  soldiers  deployed  away 
from  home  station  on  any  given  day  in  1 995 
—  in  addition  to  those  125,000  already 
forward    based   —   was   21,500  The 

participation  of  approximately  30,000 
soldiers  in  support  of  Operation  JOINT 
ENDEAVOR  in  Bosnia  will  exacerbate  these 
trends. 


The  Army  is  operating  at  an  unprecedented  pace. 


The  Bottom  Line 

The  Army's  operational  pace  demon- 
strates our  increasing  involvement  in  and 
total  commitment  to  defending  US  national 
interests  around  the  world  While  busier 
than  ever,  America's  soldiers  remain  moti- 
vated and  dedicated  They  are  versatile 
enough  to  succeed  in  any  environment  They 
are  truly  America's  greatest  resource  Still, 
our  soldiers  are  continually  being  asked  to  do 
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more  with  less  Because  stability  is  essential 
to  attracting  and  retaining  high  quality 
soldiers,  we  must  stabilize  our  personnel 
reductions  and  maintain  a  sufTicient  force 
structure. 


To  execute  assigned  missions,  the  Army  must  remain  of 
sufficient  size,  strength,  and  capability. 


America's  Army  is  the  world's  best  Army 
largely  because  what  we  lack  in  quantity  — 
numbers  of  soldiers  —  we  make  up  in  the 
high  quality  of  those  soldiers  No  amount  of 
training  or  technologically  superior  equip- 
ment, however,  will  suffice  if  we  do  not 
have  enough  soldiers  to  accomplish  our 
missions  Numbers  do  matter.  For  every 
unit  deployed  on  an  operational 
commitment,  one  is  preparing  to  deploy  to 
the  area  of  operations  and  one  is  refitting  and 
retraining  after  completing  service  and 
redeployment.  To  continue  executing  our 
missions  in  the  high  quality  manner  expected 
by  the  American  people,  we  must  have  an 
Army  of  sufficient  size,  strength,  and 
capability  The  quality  of  the  Army  is 
unquestioned,  however,  we  are  concerned 
that  we  may  have  reached  the  limit  on  how 
small  the  Army  can  be  and  still  credibly 
accomplish  assigned  missions 


Quality  of  Life 


A  decent  quality  of  life  is  another  important  factor  in  ensuring  we  attract  and  retain  quality 
soldiers  in  America's  Army  Quality  of  life,  more  than  any  other  single  factor,  influences  a 
soldier's  decision  to  reenlist  or  leave  the  Army  Therefore,  focusing  on  issues  important  to  the 
men  and  women  who  serve  the  nation  is  essential  to  gaining  stability  in  the  ranks  The  quality  of 
life  of  family  members  also  is  important.  Sixty-five  percent  of  the  Army's  soldiers  are  married. 
Soldiers  and  their  families  are  concerned  about  adequate  pay,  housing,  retirement  benefits,  and 
health  care.  Quality  of  life  issues  unique  to  Guard  and  Reserve  soldiers  include  re-employment 
rights,  continuation  of  salary  and  benefits  on  mobilization,  and  getting  time  off  from  work  for 
training. 


Health  Care 

Medical  care  is  one  of  the  most  valuable 
benefits  of  life  in  the  service  The  draw- 
down, base  closings  and  realignment,  and  the 
reduction  in  Army  medical  resources  has 
constrained  access  to  medical  care  for  all 
beneficiaries.      The   resulting   increase   in 


uncompensated  out-of-pocket  health  care 
expenses  contributes  to  the  widespread 
perception  that  this  benefit  is  eroding. 

The  Army  medical  system  is  an  efficient, 
cost-effective  system  that  provides  care  to 
beneficiaries  in  peacetime  —  care  that  con- 
tributes to  medical  and  soldier  readiness. 
Health  care  providers  manning  peacetime 
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medical  treatment  facilities  are  the  same 
personnel  who  fill  deployable  medical  units. 
This  duai-hatting  of  health  care  personnel 
requires  decentralized  command  and  control 
with  maximum  command  flexibility  in  order 
to  maintain  readiness  and  meet  the  require- 
ment for  rapid  power  projection.  The  Anny, 
in  concert  with  the  other  services,  is  focused 
on  implementing  a  cost-efiFective  health  care 
system  that  provides  beneficiaries  with 
choices,  provides  a  standard  health  care  ben- 
efit, addresses  the  needs  of  soldiers  and  their 
families  in  remote  locations,  and  supports  the 
overarching  readiness  mission.  We  have 
developed  TRICARE,  a  managed  care 
program,  to  achieve  all  these  objectives. 


Medical  care  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  benefits  of  life 
in  the  service. 


TRICARE.  TRICARE  is  DoD's  regionally 
managed  care  program  for  members  of  the 
uniformed  services,  retirees,  and  their  fami- 
lies TRICARE  brings  together  the  health 
care  delivery  systems  of  each  of  the  Services 
and  the  Civilian  Health  and  Medical  Program 
of  the  Uniformed  Services  (CHAMPUS)  in 
order  to  serve  beneficiaries  better  and  make 
more  efficient  use  of  the  resources  available 
to  military  medicine  The  military  services 
cooperate  in  the  implementation  of  TRI- 
CARE Across  the  United  States,  twelve 
regions  have  been  formed,  each  administered 


by  a  service  as  Lead  Agent  The  Army  is  the 
Lead  Agent  in  five  regions  The  managed 
care  support  contracts  that  supplement  the 
capabilities  of  regional  military  health  care 
delivery  networks  are  the  defining  character- 
istic of  TRICARE  There  are  to  be  a  total  of 
seven  fixed-price,  at-risk  contracts  support- 
ing the  twelve  regions.  Each  will  be  compet- 
itively awarded  before  the  end  of  fiscal  year 
1996 

Another  important  element  of  TRICARE, 
which  is  not  visible  to  the  patient  population, 
is  the  new  method  of  fiinding  military  medi- 
cal facilities.  The  Services  will  receive 
resources  based  upon  the  population  they 
serve.  They  will,  in  turn,  allocate  fiinds  to 
their  medical  facilities  on  a  similar  basis 
This  methodology  is  designed  to  motivate 
military  medical  managers  to  provide  cost- 
effective,  appropriate,  and  timely  patient 
care 

As  we  implement  TRICARE,  we  must 
also  protect  access  for  beneficiaries  covered 
by  Medicare.  We  continue  to  seek  demon- 
stration authority  to  offer  TRICARE  partici- 
pation through  coordination  with  the  Health 
Care  Finance  Administration  (HCFA)  to  our 
eligible  beneficiaries. 

Army  Continuing  Education 
System 

Research  indicates  that  in-service  and 
post-service  educational  benefits  continue  to 
be  the  top  two  reasons  young  men  and 
women  enlist  in  the  Army.  The  Army 
Continuing  Education  System  (ACES) 
provides  soldiers  with  personal  and 
professional  self  development  opportunities 
Education  programs  target  many  levels  of 
need  The  ACES  is  focused  on  soldiers  but 
also  is  available  to  Department  of  the  Army 
Civilians  and  adult  family  members  It 
represents  a  primary  quality  of  life  program. 
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Housing 

Our  soldiers  and  their  families  deserve 
decent  living  conditions  The  Army  is 
strongly  committed  to  providing  sufficient 
resources  for  revitalization,  construction, 
and  maintenance  of  facilities  This  year,  we 
will  begin  to  build,  revitalize,  or  replace  750 
family  housing  units  and  3000  barracks 
rooms.  We  are  focusing  our  efforts  on 
investing  in  essential,  high-payoff  facilities 
Two  current  programs  illustrate  this 
approach. 


Soldiers  and  families  deserve  decent  living  conditions. 

The  Whole  Barracks  Renewal  Program.  The 
goal  of  the  Whole  Barracks  Renewal  Pro- 
gram (WBRP)  is  to  transform  existing 
barracks  into  single  soldier  communities.  It 
provides  fiands  for  constructing  and 
modernizing  barracks  in  the  continental 
United  States  (CONUS)  and  represents  a 
long-term  commitment  by  the  Army  to 
improving  the  living  conditions  of  single 
soldiers.  Today,  many  of  our  soldiers  live  in 
barracks  30  to  40  years  old.  These  barracks 
were  designed  to  the  austere  standards  of  a 
conscript  Army  and  now  need  to  be 
modernized.  The  Whole  Barracks  Renewal 
Program  requires  a  1 7-year  investment  of  at 
least  $5  billion  to  bring  barracks  to  the 
design  standard  agreed  upon  by  all  the 
services.  This  standard  allows  each  soldier 
to  have  a  net  living  area  of  118  square  feet. 


The  Army's  goal  is  to  fund  this  program  at 
$250  million  per  year  over  the  next  six  years 
to  meet  the  Army's  most  critical  barracks 
construction  and  renovation  requirements. 
Upon  completion  of  the  most  critical 
barracks  requirements,  the  Army  will 
program  construction  and  maintenance 
dollars  as  necessary  to  continue  to  improve 
soldier  living  conditions. 

The  Whole  Neighborhood  Revitalization 
Program.  The  Whole  Neighborhood  Revi- 
talization Program  provides  a  systematic 
upgrade,  repair,  or  replacement  of  Army 
family  housing  A  large  portion  of  the 
Army's  family  quarters  are  35  to  40  years 
old,  in  poor  condition,  and  in  need  of  revital- 
ization. Our  goal  is  to  renovate  family  quar- 
ters on  a  35-year  cycle,  while  reducing  recur- 
ring maintenance,  energy  consumption,  and 
inconvenience  to  occupants. 

The  Army's  goals  are  to  have  high  quality 
housing  in  the  quantities  needed  and  to  meet 
annual,  recurring  requirements  in  mainte- 
nance and  repair  We  must  meet  these  goals 
in  order  to  gain  stability  in  quality  of  life  for 
soldiers  and  families  and  to  avoid  increased 
long-term  costs  for  replacing  soldier  and 
family  housing.  However,  decreased  fund- 
ing limits  the  Army's  ability  to  maintain  even 
current  standards. 

772^  Family  and  the  Community 

The  mission  of  the  Army  Communities 
of  Excellence  (ACOE)  Program  is  to  provide 
excellence  in  customer  service  and  facilities 
which,  in  turn,  contributes  significantly  to 
improving  quality  of  life  and  overall  readi- 
ness. ACOE  improves  the  quality  of 
community  services  with  customer  service, 
commitment  to  courtesy,  and  promptness  in 
delivery  It  promotes  activities  such  as  self- 
help  projects  designed  to  keep  well  furnished 
and  well  maintained  facilities. 

To  spur  performance,  the  program  uses 
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evaluations  and  awards.  Anny  communities 
compete  by  using  the  world-class  Malcolm 
Baidrige  National  Quality  Award  criteria, 
and  winners  recieve  cash  incentives. 
Through  education  and  publicity,  ACOE  also 
rapidly  spreads  good  ideas  for  promoting 
excellence  throughout  the  Army. 

By  fostering  overall  community  excel- 
lence, ACOE  makes  a  direct  contribution  to 
Army  readiness.  Moreover,  ACOE  fosters 
pride  in  the  profession  and  the  community 
that  will  sustain  each  soldier,  civilian 
employee,  and  family  member  through  the 
most  demanding  of  times. 

The  ACOE  program  is  neither  burden- 
some nor  costly;  it  works  because  it  taps  the 
boundless  reservoir  of  energy,  enthusiasm, 
and  ingenuity  of  all  community  members. 
ACOE  makes  an  unambiguous,  cost-eflFec- 
tive  contribution  to  quality  of  life.  This 
program  is  essential  to  enhancing  the  stability 
of  Army  facilities  and  services. 

Just  as  ACOE  contributes  to  readiness, 
families  are  also  key  to  the  Army  mission. 
Family  members  can  strongly  influence  a 
soldier's  decision  to  remain  in  the  service. 
Army  families  endure  the  hardships  of  opera- 
tional deployments,  long  separations,  and 
frequent  moves.  They  must  be  cared  for  in  a 
high  quality  manner. 

The  Army  Family  Action  Plan  (AFAP) 
provides  a  process  by  which  the  Army  can 
monitor  and  improve  quality  of  life  for  all 
members  of  the  Army  community.  This 
program  is  a  vehicle  through  which  members 
of  the  Army  community  express  their 
concerns.  It  is  a  "town  hall"  process,  the 
only  one  among  the  services,  that  identifies 
and  resolves  issues  of  concern  to  soldiers. 
Army  civilians,  retirees,  and  family  members 
through  symposia  held  at  installation,  major 
command,  and  Department  of  the  Army 
level  AFAP  issues  reflect  the  stresses  faced 
in  Army  units  and  communities  and  serve  as 
a  sensing  tool  for  the  Army  leadership  by 


identifying  and  validating  factors  that  impact 
on  readiness  and  retention 

For  instance,  the  Army  Family  Team 
Building  Program  is  the  result  of  an  AFAP 
initiative.  It  is  a  training  program  designed 
to  teach  and  promote  personal  and  family 
readiness.  The  program  educates  soldiers, 
famihes,  and  civilians  about  the  Army 
lifestyle,  explains  their  personal  responsibili- 
ties in  meeting  the  associated  challenges,  and 
helps  famihes  deal  with  problem  frequently 
encountered  during  deployments. 

Morale,  Welfare,  and  Recreation 

Morale,  Welfare,  and  Recreation  (MWR) 
programs  are  a  vital  element  of  quality  of  life 
for  soldiers  and  their  families  MWR 
programs  directly  support  readiness  by 
providing  a  variety  of  community,  soldier, 
and  family  activities  such  as  social,  fitness, 
recreational,  and  educational  programs. 
These  activities  enhance  community  life  and 
provide  an  environment  that  attracts  and 
retains  quality  people  The  MWR  strategic 
plan,  unveiled  in  1994,  established  goals  for 
corporate  leadership,  human  resources, 
financial  management,  facilities,  and  support 
services.  It  also  laid  out  guiding  principles 
for  returning  nonappropriated  funds  to  the 
Army  through  the  provision  of  market- 
driven  services,  activities,  and  capital 
improvements. 


Morale.  Welfare,  and  Recreation  Programs  are  a  vital 
element  of  quality  of  life. 
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The  Army  Safety  Program 

Providing  a  safe  environment  for  our 
soldiers  and  their  families  to  work  and  live  in 
is  a  high  priority  for  the  Army  leadership 
Having  peace  of  mind  is  key  to  maintaining  a 
high  quality  of  life.  The  safety  mission  seeks 
to  minimize  accidental  losses  of  human  and 
materiel  resources.  The  Army  provides 
commanders  mission-oriented  policies, 
procedures,  and  standards  Our  accident 
prevention  programs  integrate  safety  and  risk 
management  into  operations,  training,  and 
materiel  acquisition. 

As  we  prepare  for  the  21st  century,  the 
Army  is  developing  many  new  programs  for 
enhancing  safety  The  Army  is  aggressively 
integrating  risk  management  into  all  its  activ- 
ities and  is  incorporating  safety  standards 
into  training  exercises  to  demonstrate  to 
soldiers  and  leaders  that  unsafe  operations 


can  render  a  unit  ineffective  before  the  battle 
even  begins.  This  practice  reinforces  the 
concept  of  "train  as  we  fight" 

Summary 

Well  managed  quality  of  life  programs  for 
soldiers,  civilian  employees,  and  their  fami- 
lies are  critical  to  ensuring  that  we  will 
continue  to  attract  and  retain  the  quality 
people  necessary  for  a  quality  Army  A 
stable  and  predictable  lifestyle,  comparable 
to  that  found  in  civilian  life,  is  directly  linked 
to  successful  mission  accomplishment.  The 
Army  has  initiated  improvements  and 
enhancements  to  many  of  its  quality  of  life 
programs,  but  constrained  resources  will 
force  some  tough  decisions.  The  Army  will 
consider  the  impact  of  every  decision  on 
soldiers  and  their  families. 


Installations 


Installations  are  undergoing  significant  changes  in  order  to  support  our  Army  successfully 
today  and  in  the  future.  Base  realignments  and  closures,  the  return  of  some  of  our  forces  from 
overseas,  and  the  transition  to  power  projection  bases  have  taxed  installations'  efforts  to  meet 
training,  facility,  and  support  requirements.  The  Army  is  converting  our  installations  into  power 
projection  bases  capable  of  moving  and  sustaining  a  force  anywhere  in  the  world  Those  same 
installations  must  continue  to  provide  an  adequate  living  and  working  environment  for  our  quality 
people. 

The  Army's  comprehensive  strategy  for  transforming  Army  installations  is  described  in  detail 
in  Installations:  a  Strategy  for  the  21st  Century.  The  publication  is  a  guide  for  the  conversion  of 
Army  installations  into  power  projection  platforms  that  also  provide  the  quality  of  life  that  our 
soldiers,  families,  and  civilian  employees  deserve  Under  the  strategy,  the  Army  has  established 
numerous  programs  to  improve  efficiency  and  capability,  while  we  gain  stability  in  our 
installations. 


Power  Projection  Installations 

In  order  to  project  and  sustain  a  power 
projection  army,  we  need  world-class  power 
projection  platforms     Installations  support 


and  facilitate  virtually  every  deployment. 
Strategic  mobility  requires  modern  rail 
systems,    airfield    and    port    deployment 
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operations,  and  installation  storage  facilities. 
Installations  must  meet  tough  requirements 
to  ensure  strategic  agility  and  sustainment 
for  our  forces. 

By  converting  our  installations  to  power 
projection  platforms,  we  can  directly  link 
deployed  forces  to  the  installations  that 
provide  sustaining  supplies  by  way  of  seam- 
less communications  and  information  man- 
agement networks.  The  Army  has  identified 
and  set  priorities  for  infi-astructure  improve- 
ments at  21  key  installations  and  depots 
throughout  the  nation.  Improvements 
include  upgrades  to  telecommunications,  rail 
lines  and  airfields,  as  well  as  enhancements 
in  warehousing  and  deployment  facilities. 
The  Army  is  also  purchasing  16,000 
containers  and  over  1,000  rail  cars  to 
improve  our  deployment  capabilities. 


Installations  support  and  facilitate  virtually  every 
deployment. 


Installation  Management  Action 
Plan 


implementing    initiatives    covering    eight 
installation  management  goals: 

•     reshaping     installations     into     power 
projection  platforms, 
enhancing  quality  of  life, 
totally  integrating  environmental  stew- 
ardship into  installation  operations, 
establishing  and  resourcing  an  installa- 
tion investment  plan, 
redesigning  installation  business  pro- 
cesses; 

achieving  community,  interservice,  and 
interagency  partnerships, 
attaining  resource  management  flexibil- 
ity, and 

transforming      the      Army's      human 
resource  programs. 

The  Installation  Management  Action  Plan 
establishes  a  framework  for  installation 
management  planning  and  clarifies  the 
impact  of  key  initiatives.  It  recommends 
broad  policy  changes  to  enhance  efficiency 
and  improve  the  commander's  ability  to 
plan,  program,  and  budget  It  also  assists 
installation  commanders  in  making  plans  for 
the  fijture  and  fosters  communication 
between  major  commands  and  installations. 
The  plan  identifies  how  installations  will 
achieve  long-range  Army  installation  man- 
agement goals  and  provides  a  documented 
source  of  information  on  installation 
management  resource  requirements 


The  Installation  Status  Report 


The  Installation  Management  Action  Plan 
(IMAP)  is  the  tool  the  Army  uses  to  meet  its 
installation  challenges  head-on  The  objec- 
tive of  this  plan  is  to  improve  installation 
management  by  promoting  a  consistent 
approach  to  long-range  planning  and  by 


The  Installation  Status  Report  (ISR)  is  a 
decision  support  system  designed  to 
improve  management  and  decision-making 
for  Army  installations  As  the  Army 
reshapes  its  installations  into  power  projec- 
tion platforms,  the  Installation  Status  Report 
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is  a  means  to  measure  the  strengths  and 
weaknesses  of  every  installation  It  is  a 
mechanism  designed  to  provide  commanders 
and  the  Department  of  the  Anny  leaders  with 
an  assessment  of  installation  infrastructure, 
environment,  and  services  It  gives 
managers  an  objective  means  to  compare 
conditions  across  installations  and  across 
functional  areas  Each  installation  will 
submit  a  status  report  annually 

Base  Realignment  and  Closure 
(BRAC) 

Most  installations  have  been  affected  in 
one  way  or  another  by  BRAC,  either  by 
being  considered  as  a  BRAC  candidate  or  by 
receiving  functions  from  closing  and  realign- 
ing sites.  Closure  and  realignment  have  been 
a  major  part  of  the  Army's  reshaping  efforts 
during  the  past  decade.  The  years  ahead 
promise  a  more  stable  and  predictable  envi- 
ronment as  the  Army  looks  toward  the 
future. 

During  1995,  the  Army  reached  an 
important  milestone  for  the  BRAC  program, 
closing  the  last  of  the  installations  scheduled 
for  closure  by  the  Defense  Secretary's 
Commission  of  1988  The  past  year  also 
witnessed  approval  of  the  final  list  of  installa- 
tions to  be  closed  or  realigned  under  the 
BRAC  Act  of  1 990  and  the  conclusion  of  an 
arduous  but  extraordinarily  successful 
process  designed  to  reshape  Defense 
infrastructure.  The  approval  of  most  of  the 
Army's  recommendations  by  the  BRAC 
commission  in  1995  was  important  because 
this  was  the  last  downsizing  opportunity  for 
the  foreseeable  future 

The  Army  is  continuing  efforts  to 
accelerate  all  BRAC  actions  from  previous 
rounds  in  order  to  obtain  savings  as  quickly 
as   feasible.      Four   of  the   five   closures 


approved  by  the  1991  Commission  have 
already  occurred:  Fort  Ord,  California; 
Sacramento  Army  Depot,  California;  Fort 
Benjamin  Harrison,  Indiana;  and  the  Wood- 
bridge  Research  Facility  in  Virginia  In 
1996,  Fort  Devens,  Massachusetts  will  close 
one  year  ahead  of  schedule  and  in  1997,  Vint 
Hill  Farms  Station,  Virginia,  will  close  two 
years  ahead  of  schedule 

On  Labor  Day,  President  Clinton  attended 
the  dedication  ceremony  for  California  State 
University  at  Monterey  Bay  on  former  Fort 
Ord,  citing  it  as  a  model  for  base  conversion 
Sacramento  Army  depot  is  another  example 
of  how  the  Army  and  the  local  community 
have  worked  together  to  create  an 
environment  for  economic  recovery: 
Packard  Bell  now  employs  over  5,000 
people  there,  about  2,000  more  than  the 
Army  did.  More  successes  will  follow. 

In  1995,  the  Army  began  to  work 
aggressively  to  initiate  the  29  closures  and  1 1 
realignments  recommended  by  the  1995 
Commission  In  accordance  with  the  Presi- 
dent's Five-Part  Plan  for  Revitalizing  Base 
Closure  Communities,  the  Army  will  work 
with  local  communities  to  expedite  the  reuse 
of  the  installations  being  closed 

Although  overseas  closures  do  not 
receive  the  same  publicity  as  those  in  the 
United  States,  they  are  extensive  and  repre- 
sent the  Army's  fundamental  strategic  shift 
fi-om  a  forward-deployed  force  to  an  over- 
seas presence  and  power  projection  force. 
We  are  closing  seven  of  every  ten  overseas 
sites  —  from  Europe  to  Korea  to  Panama. 

These  necessay  base  closures  and 
realignments  cause  short-term  turbulence 
but,  in  the  long-term,  result  in  a  more  effi- 
cient infrastructure  and,  ultimately,  in  stabil- 
ity throughout  the  Army  BRAC  enables  the 
Army  to  move  into  the  21st  century  unbur- 
dened by  excess  infrastructure  and  without 
having  to  take  scarce  dollars  fi^om  readiness 
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and  modernization  programs  to  maintain 
unneeded  installations 

Base  Operations 

Base  operations  are  those  activities  that 
keep  Army  installations  functioning  They 
are  essential  to  maintaining  an  acceptable 
quality  of  life  and  developing  power 
projection  platforms  Base  operations  also 
affect  readiness  in  areas  such  as  maintenance 
of  ranges  and  training  areas,  food  service  and 
supply  operations,  and  installation-level 
maintenance  for  deployable  units  Con- 
tinuously underfunding  base  operations 
accounts  adversely  affects  Army  instal- 
lations Installation  commanders,  at  times, 
must  divert  funds  from  operational  tempo 
and  training  to  pay  for  essential  services 


Underfunding,  base  operations  accounts  adversely  affects 

the  maintenance  of  ranges  and  training  areas,  food 

service  and  supply  operations,  and  installation-levet 

maintenance. 


Backlog  of  Maintenance  and  Repair 
(BMAR)  is  the  Army's  end-of-year  estimate 
of  important  projects  not  accomplished  due 
to  funding  shortfalls  This  measure  is 
expected  to  rise  to  an  unprecedented  level  of 


$5.1  billion  by  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1997. 
Deferring  these  projects  can  become  costly. 
If  the  backlog  continues,  facilities  will 
continue  to  deteriorate  and  be  more  costly  to 
repair  or  replace 


Utilities 

Installations  require  reliable,  energy 
efficient,  and  environmentally  safe  utilities. 
Years  of  underfunding  utility  accounts, 
coupled  with  more  stringent  environmental 
requirements,  have  resulted  in  an  Army-wide 
utilities  modernization  requirement  of  $3.2 
biUion. 

The  Army  Utilities  Strategy  is  a  three- 
pronged  plan  for  bringing  the  utilities 
infrastructure  into  the  next  century. 
Through  a  privatization  program,  ownership 
of  utility  systems  will  be  transferred  to 
certified  municipal,  county,  regional,  or 
private  investor-owned  utility  companies. 
These  companies  will  be  responsible  for 
renovation,  upgrade,  operations  and 
maintenance  Installations  will  become 
utility  service  customers  able  to  negotiate 
terms  and  conditions  The  Army  plans  to 
divest  itself  of  at  least  75  percent  of  all 
utilities  by  the  year  2000. 

Through  a  combination  of  education,  new 
technologies,  industry  participation,  and 
command  support,  the  Army  has  reduced 
facilities-related  energy  consumption  by  15 
percent  since  1985  One  innovative  energy- 
saving  project  —  known  as  Energy  Savings 
Performance  Contracting  (ESPC)  — 
leverages  a  private  contractor's  capability  to 
evaluate,  design,  finance,  procure,  install, 
operate,  and  maintain  energy-saving 
equipment  that  serves  an  installation's 
energy  needs,  while  receiving  compensation 
based  on  performance  and  dollar  savings 
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Funding 


In  order  to  plan  for  the  future,  the  Army  needs  stability  in  its  budget  From  fiscal  year  1989  to 
fiscal  year  1995,  the  Army's  total  obligation  authority  has  declined  33  percent  The  Army's  share 
of  the  Department  of  Defense  budget  averaged  26  3  percent  between  fiscal  years  1989  and  1996. 
It  decreases  to  an  average  of  23  6  percent  between  fiscal  years  1997  through  2001  Scarce 
modernization  resources  is  one  of  the  Army's  toughest  challenges,  and  we  continue  to  search  for 
ways  to  overcome  our  modernization  shortfalls.  The  Army  must  modernize  in  order  to  maintain 
the  technological  edge  that  allows  us  to  dominate  the  battlefield  Sustaining  a  high  quality  force 
within  the  Army's  current  dollar  constraints  will  require  difficult  choices  between  operational 
readiness  today  and  needed  investment  in  modernization  and  readiness  for  the  future 


Impact  of  Contingency  Operations 

Funding  contingency  operations  remains 
a  problem.  Historically,  they  have  been 
funded  from  third  and  fourth  quarter  Opera- 
tions and  Maintenance,  Army  (OMA) 
accounts,  hoping  for  congressional  suppje- 
mental  appropriations  later.  This  takes 
dollars  from  readiness  activities  and  prevents 
the  Army  from  performing  the  unresourced 
missions  unless  reimbursed.  In  fiscal  year 
1 994,  contingency  operations  that  developed 
during  the  last  two  quarters  without  supple- 
mental appropriations  resulted  in  degraded 
readiness  ratings  for  three  of  the  Army's 
combat  divisions. 

If  current  trends  continue,  the  Army  can 
expect  to  pay  between  $400  million  and  $1 
billion  for  contingency  operations  in  fiscal 
year  1997.  Exacerbating  the  problem  is  the 
current  moratorium  on  reimbursement  for 
goods  and  services  by  the  United  Nations 
(UN)  for  peacekeeping  operations.  The  UN 
is  currently  $51.9  million  in  arrears  to  the 
Army  for  support  provided  on  a  reim- 
bursable basis,  most  of  which  will  never 
return  to  Army  coffers 

Several  proposals  have  been  presented  to 
Congress  requesting  a  special  contingency 


operations  fund  or  a  readiness  preservation 
account  The  Army  will  continue  to  work 
with  Congress  to  find  a  better  funding  mech- 
anism to  ensure  training  funds  are  not  contin- 
ually diverted  to  fund  contingencies  at  the 
expense  of  readiness. 

FY  96  Budget  Overview 

The  fiscal  year  1996  budget  for  the  Army 
provided  a  total  obligation  authority  (TOA) 
of  $63  billion.  It  supports  the  planned 
endstrength  of  495,000  soldiers  The  budget 
maintains  near-term  readiness  by  funding  air 
and  ground  operating  tempo  (OPTEMPO) 
and  the  high  quality  training  at  the  Combat 
Training  Centers  in  order  to  protect  the  vital 
training  foundation  upon  which  our  readiness 
is  firmly  based 

The  FY96  Research  Development  and 
Acquisition  account  is  budgeted  for  $12  2 
billion  dollars,  a  decrease  of  39  percent  since 
FY89.  Limited  modernization  resources 
prohibited  any  large  investments  The 
Army's  modernization  strategy  focuses  on 
long-term  technology  that  creates  overmatch 
capabilities  against  any  potential  threat  We 
do  not  want  to  enter  the  21st  century  with 
outdated  technology     The  Army's  modern- 
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ization  objectives  give  us  focus  and  direction 
for  our  scarce  resources  while  we  maintain 
core  programs  With  scarce  modernization 
dollars,  we  will  fund  only  the  most  critical 
modernization  programs  We  will  buy  a 
limited  number  of  new  weapons,  extend  the 
lives  and  improve  the  capabilities  of  selected 
existing  systems,  and  terminate  procurement 
and  support  funding  to  programs  that 
provide  only  marginal  improvements  in 
warfighting  or  sustainability.  Even  by 
upgrading  proven  weapons  with  information 
technology,  however,  the  Army  will  eventu- 
ally reach  the  point  where  additional  techno- 
logical improvements  of  today's  systems  will 
provide  only  marginal  benefits  Likewise, 
the  cost  of  maintaining  aging  equipment  will 
become  prohibitive  New,  replacement 
weapon  systems  and  equipment  must  be 
developed  for  the  future  force. 

FY  97  Budget  Overview 

The  FY97  Army  Budget  Submission 
totals  $60  1  billion  The  Army's  buying 
power  for  this  fiscal  year,  converted  to  FY97 
constant  dollars,  is  S4.3  billion  lower  than 
FY95  and  $1  billion  lower  than  FY96  The 
following  chart  reflects  appropriation  trends 
by  major  spending  categories 


Army  Total  Obligation  Authority  S 
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(CURRENT  DOLLARS  IN  BILLIONS)       | 
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•♦•  Army's  Presidenl  s  Hiidgcl  Submission 

The  FY97  Army  Budget  Submission 
adequately  supports  near-term  readiness. 
Operating  tempo  (OPTEMPO)  is  fully 
funded  in  both  the  ground  and  flying  hour 
programs  However,  long-term  readiness 
continues  to  be  underfunded,  particularly  in 
the  following  modernization  areas: 

purchase  of  modernized  ammunition, 
reduction  of  ammunition  demilitarization 
backlog, 

elimination  of  ammunition  War  Reserve 
drawdown, 

completion  of  first  Family  of  Wheeled 
Tactical  Vehicle  multi-year  program, 
fijnding  of  heavy  trucks  and  small  arms 
multi-year  procurement, 
continuation  of  UH-60L  procurement, 
funding  of  force  sustainment  moderniza- 
tion, 

small  arms, 

long  haul  communications,  and 
acceleration  of  key  warfighting  systems. 


If  resources  continue  to  decline  and  mod- 
ernization remains  underfunded,  the  Army's 
long-term  readiness  and  the  quality  of  the 
fliture  force  may  be  at  risk 


Conslrainis  on  resources  devoted  to  defense  make 

II  more  challenging  to  balance  operational 

requirements,  readiness,  modernization,  and 

quality  of  life 
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Conclusion 


Constrained  resources  constitute  the  Army's  toughest  challenge  Resources  affect  virtually 
every  aspect  of  Army  operations  —  the  number  of  quality  people  serving,  the  pace  of  training,  the 
maintenance  of  equipment  and  infrastructure,  and  the  amount  of  modernization  The  Army 
recognizes  that  resources  are  in  demand  throughout  government  and  that  they  must  be  used 
wisely  Constrained  resources  force  tough  choices  We  have  succeeded  thus  far  in  remaining 
trained  and  ready,  but  to  continue  to  do  so  with  a  high  degree  of  assurance  requires  stability  in 
resources.  America's  Army  must  be  of  sufficient  quality,  capability  and  size  to  deter  potential 
adversaries  and  meet  our  operational  commitments. 

Internally,  the  Army  must  do  its  part  to  ensure  the  most  efficient  use  of  scarce  resources.  We 
are  emphasizing  financial  stewardship  at  every  level  and  developing  an  Army-wide  efficiency 
strategy    The  next  chapter  will  present  our  efficiency  challenge 


We  have  succeeded  thus  far  in  remaining  trained  and  ready,  but  to  continue  to  do  so  with  a  high  degree 
of  assurance  requires  a  level  of  stability  in  resources. 
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4.  THE  EFFICIENCY  CHALLENGE 


Becoming  more  efficient  is  the  third  major  challenge  confronting  America 's  Army.  By 
becoming  efficient,  the  Army  intends  to  gamer  savings  to  help  ensure  it  can  maintain  a  force 
structure  commensurate  with  operational  commitments,  to  increase  investment  in  essential 
modernization  programs,  and  to  increase  spending  in  our  vital  quality  of  life  programs. 


By  talcing  advantage  of  technological 
advances,  streamlining  our  processes,  and 
reorganizing  our  institutions  the  Army  can 
gain  significant  savings  and  improve  effec- 
tiveness and  efficiency.  In  this  era  of 
constrained  resources,  the  Army  is  empha- 
sizing financial  stewardship  at  every  level 
We  must  demonstrate  that  we  are  good 
stewards  of  the  nation's  resources  and  of  the 
taxpayers'  investment  in  us  The  Army  is 
aggressively  seeking  to  maximize  scarce 
resources  by  fundamentally  changing  our 
operating  practices     Just  as  private  busi- 


nesses have  become  more  efficient  by  modi- 
fying internal  operations,  the  Army  is  reex- 
amining every  aspect  of  its  operations  and 
activities.  We  are  exploring  all  reasonable 
avenues  to  provide  commanders  with  oppor- 
tunities to  avoid  costs  and  to  generate 
savings.  We  are  reviewing  our  business 
practices,  revising  our  policies,  and  propos- 
ing legislative  changes.  Motivated  by  the 
National  Performance  Review,  we  are 
already  implementing  new  policies  designed 
to  make  government  work  better  and  cost 
less. 


Governmental  Initiatives 


The  National  Performance  Review 

In  the  spring  of  1995,  the  National 
Perfonnance  Review  entered  its  third  year  by 
continuing  toward  its  goal  of  a  more  effi- 
cient, effective,  and  productive  government. 
This  review  —  designed  to  make  govern- 
ment work  better  and  cost  less  —  challenges 
the  Army  to  shift  from  rules  to  results,  to 
insist  on  customer  satisfaction,  to  decentral- 
ize authority,  and  to  focus  on  core  missions 
We  continue  to  work  directly  with  the 
Department  of  Defense  and  other  Federal 
agencies  to  address  specific  cost-cutting 
initiatives,  such  as  streamlining  our  work 
force,  improving  customer  service,  imple- 
menting acquisition  reform,  and  reducing 
regulations  AJl  major  Army  commands  are 
working  on  reengineering  and  redesign 
initiatives  that  will  institutionalize  a  high 


quality  approach  to  managing  organizational 
change  One  provision  of  the  National  Per- 
formance Review  charters  reinvention  labo- 
ratories. This  process  allows  agencies  to  test 
new  ways  of  doing  business  Reinvention 
labs  demonstrate  the  immediate  benefits  of 
freedom  from  red  tape  and  provide  incen- 
tives to  operate  more  efficiently  In  the  last 
year,  the  Army  intensified  its  efforts  in  this 
area  by  increasing  the  number  of  Reinvention 
Labs  Even  more  significant,  the  Army  cre- 
ated the  only  two  Reinvention  Centers  within 
the  Defense  Department  (one  each  at  Train- 
ing and  Doctrine  Command  and  Forces 
Command)  This  designation  provides  broad 
powers  to  the  commanders  of  those  organi- 
zations to  establish  their  own  reinvention 
labs,  to  waive  regulations  in  support  of  rein- 
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vention,  and  to  coordinate  directly  with  the 
Department  of  Defense  regarding  legislative 
changes  necessary  to  support  reinvention 
Clearly,  Reinvention  Centers  will  expedite 
the  reform  process. 


"REINVENTING  GOVERNMENT 


OLD 

(70'STo90'S) 

•  Overly  Centralized 

•  Distrustful 

•  Overregulation 

•  Hierarchical 
>  Bureaucratic 


Cut  Red  Tape 
Put  Customers  First 
Cut  Back  to  Basics 
Empower  Employees 


NEW 

(90'sTo20IO) 

•  Empowered  Work- 
force 

•  Foster  innovation 

•  Quality  Focus 

•  Customer  Service 

•  De-regulation 


Smaller,  more  empowered,  inspired,  productive  Federal  WorWorce  | 


Waivers  of  existing  regulations  and 
instructions  to  support  better  business  prac- 
tices are  another  important  tool  in  the 
Army's  efforts  to  implement  measures  asso- 
ciated with  the  National  Performance 
Review.  In  August  1994,  the  Army  imple- 
mented a  new  policy  to  waive  restrictive 
Army  regulations  that  impede  good  business 
practices.  In  order  to  conserve  and  focus 
resources  for  America's  21st  century  Army, 
we  must  continue  to  generate,  test  and 
implement  efficient  business  practices. 

The  Chief  Financial  Officers  Act  of 
1990 

The  Chief  Financial  Officers  Act  of 
1 990  introduced  a  new  era  of  financial  man- 
agement reform  and  represented  a  significant 
shift  from  appropriation-based  management 
to  private  industry  standards.  A  significant 
provision  of  this  act  requires  audited  annual 
financial  statements  for  revolving  flinds,  trust 
funds,  and  substantially  commercial  func- 
tions The  Army,  as  one  of  only  ten  federal 
agencies  designated  a  pilot  under  this  law  has 


prepared  audited  annual  financial  statements 
covering  all  Army  funds  since  fiscal  year 
1991.  The  Government  Management 
Reform  Act  of  1994  expands  the 
requirement  for  agency-wide  financial  state- 

ments  to  all  agencies  covered  by  the 

CFO   Act,   beginning  in  fiscal  year 
1996. 

The  Army  set  the  standard  for 
financial  management  reform  within 
the  Defense  Department  and  contin- 
ues to  implement  the  Chief  Financial 
Officers  Act  aggressively  Successfijl 
Army-led  initiatives  include  revised 
policies  on  physical  inventory,  the 
valuation  of  assets,  the  incorporation 
of  outcome-oriented  performance 
measures,  and  restructuring  of  the 
management  control  process. 


The  Government  Performance  and 
Results  Act  of  1993 

The  Government  Performance  and 
Results  Act  is  a  major  step  in  the  inevitable 
transifion  to  results-oriented  program  man- 
agement and  performance  budgeting.  This 
act  builds  on  the  legislative  mandate  to  mea- 
sure performance  and  to  manage  functional 
programs  with  accurate  financial  data  that 
began  with  the  Chief  Financial  Officers  Act. 
The  purpose  of  the  Government  Perfor- 
mance and  Results  Act  is  to  improve  pro- 
gram effectiveness  and  aid  congressional 
decision  making  by  systematically  holding 
federal  agencies  accountable  for  program 
results.  The  law  requires  strategic  plans  and 
annual  performance  plans  beginning  in  fiscal 
year  1997 

The  Act  also  requires  a  series  of  pilot 
projects.  The  first,  known  as  Performance 
Measurement,  tests  the  costs  and  benefits  of 
strategic  planning,  performance-based  plan- 
ning, and  performance  measurement.   Of  the 
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approximately  70  pilot  projects,  three  are  in 
the  Army:  the  US  Army  Research  Labora- 
tory, US   Corps  of  Engineers  Civil  Works 


National  Operation  and  Maintenance  Pro- 
gram, and  the  US  Army  Audit  Agency. 


Becoming  More  Efficient 


The  Army  is  developing  an  Army-wide  efficiency  strategy  to  generate  revenues  for 
reinvestment  We  will  use  industry  efforts  as  examples  for  the  Army's  business  operations  We 
are  reviewing  all  of  our  processes,  programs,  and  organizations.  We  have  established  a  senior- 
level  Efficiency  Working  Group,  initiated  several  cost-saving  initiatives,  and  have  embedded 
within  the  organization  a  management  philosophy  known  as  Total  Army  Quality. 


Redesigning  the  Institutional  Army 

The  Army  is  also  becoming  more 
efficient  by  fijndamentally  redesigning  and 
reengineering  its  institutional  forces  —  the 
infrastructure  that  supports  the  Army's 
functions  under  Title  10  of  the  US  Code 
This  effort,  which  is  part  of  the  Force  XXI 
process  and  is  linked  to  the  national  military 
strategy  and  the  Commission  on  Roles  and 
Missions,  will  eliminate  unnecessary  layering 
of  fijnctions  and  headquarters.  We  are 
conducting  top-to-bottom  assessments  of  the 
institutional  processes  in  all  functional  areas. 
We  will  reduce  the  number  of  major  Army 
commands,  divest  the  Army  of  those  func- 
tions that  are  not  absolutely  essential,  and 
reallocate  resources  to  support  our  core 
capabilities 

At  the  same  time,  we  are  conducting 
comprehensive  reviews  of  ail  our  headquar- 
ters field  operating  and  staff  support  agen- 
cies Each  will  be  rigorously  scrutinized,  and 
we  will  consider  eliminating,  consolidating 
or  transferring  out  as  many  as  possible  We 
expect  to  reduce  significantly  the  number  of 
headquarters  agencies,  and  we  will  explore 
every  opportunity  to  privatize  or  out-source 
a  number  of  administrative  support  fijnc- 
tions 

In  support  of  the  redesign  effort,  we 
have  initiated  some  ancillary  reviews  to 


identify  cost  saving  initiatives  both  across  the 
Army  and  specifically  in  the  acquisition  and 
modernization  processes  These  initiatives 
will  increase  efficiency  and  effectiveness. 

Efficiency  Working  Group 

Another  way  in  which  the  Army  is 
developing  ways  to  gamer  savings  is  through 
a  recently  established  senior-level  Efficiency 
Working  Group  During  the  Program 
Objective  Memorandum  (POM)  97-01 
update,  it  became  evident  that  the  Army 
could  not  sustain  essential  modernization, 
improve  quality  of  life,  and  maintain  an 
endstrength  of  495,000  active  duty  personnel 
while  conducting  business  as  usual  Accord- 
ingly, the  Army  began  earnestly  reviewing 
policies  and  procedures  to  identify  potential 
efficiencies  The  Army's  goal  is  to  generate 
significant  savings  each  year  by  driving  down 
the  cost  of  doing  business,  husbanding 
constrained  resources,  reengineering  the 
Army  throughout  the  breadth  and  depth  of 
the  organization,  and  continuing  to  adopt 
sound  business  practices. 

The  Army  Chief  of  Staff  charged  the 
Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  Operations  and 
Plans  with  carrying  out  this  efficiency 
review.  He  established  a  senior-level  review 
group  to  identify  specific,  quantifiable  areas 
from  which  to  garner  savings     The  Army 
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Audit  Agency  and  the  Cost  and  Economic 
Analysis  Center  are  reviewing  and  validating 
proposals  developed  by  the  working  group. 
After  approval  by  senior  leaders,  the  Army 
will  implement  worthy  initiatives. 

Total  Army  Quality 

In  1992,  the  Army  adopted  a  new 
management  philosophy  Total  Army  Qual- 
ity This  philosophy  is  now  well  established 
in  all  major  Army  commands  This  funda- 
mental cultural  change  will  produce  organi- 
zations capable  of  anticipating  and  leading 
change  rather  than  simply  responding  to  it. 
Our  new  quality-conscious  culture  will  be 
characterized  by  the  following: 

•  Senior-level  leadership  and  guidance  — 
manifested  in  organizational  visions, 
mission  statements,  and  definitions  of 
core  competencies  and  processes. 

•  Customer  focus  —  all  of  our  organiza- 
tions will  focus  on  their  customers  and 
flilly  understand  the  customers'  require- 
ments and  needs 

•  Empowered  employees  —  because  no 
one  can  better  improve  the  processes 
than  those  who  work  within  them  every 
day. 


•  Continuous  improvement  —  every  unit 
must  be  capable  of  continuous  improve- 
ment. 

Recently,  three  Army  organizations 
were  recognized  in  the  1995  President's 
Quality  Award  Program.  The  Army  domi- 
nated the  awards  by  having  three  of  the  best 
five  organizations  in  the  Federal  sector.  All 
three  are  part  of  the  Army  Materiel 
Command  the  Red  River  Army  Depot  and 
the  Armament  Research,  Development  and 
Engineering  Center  both  won  in  the  Quality 
Improvement  Prototype  category,  and  the 
Tank-Automotive  Research,  Development 
and  Engineering  Center  won  in  the 
Presidential  Category.  In  order  to  win, 
organizations  must  prove  that  they  have 
made  world-class  improvements  in  efficiency 
and  cost  effectiveness 

We  will  not  rest  on  our  laurels  In  an 
effort  to  accelerate  implementation  of  quality 
management,  the  Army  is  implementing  the 
Army  Performance  Improvement  Criteria 
These  organizational  assessment  criteria  are 
derived  from  the  Malcolm  Baldridge 
National  Quality  Award.  They  assess  all 
aspects  of  an  organization's  operations, 
including  leadership,  human  resource  devel- 
opment, process  management,  operational 
results,  and  customer  satisfaction. 


Cost  Saving  Initiatives 


While  we  continue  to  search  for  additional,  innovative  ways  to  generate  savings,  we  are 
now  benefiting  from  several  programs  and  initiatives  we  instituted  over  the  past  several  years 
Initiatives  such  as  Total  Asset  Visibility  and  acquisition  reform  are  making  the  Army  more 
efficient,  productive,  and  cost-effective  today,  and  they  promise  to  generate  increased  savings  in 
the  vears  ahead 


Total  Asset  I  Isibility 

Total  Asset  Visibility  is  a  compre- 
hensive Army  program  that  improves  the 


Army's  ability  to  obtain  and  act  on  informa- 
tion about  the  location,  quantity,  condition, 
and  movement  of  our  assets  This  effort 
enables  the  Army  to  track  the  flow  of  equip- 
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ment  and  supplies  continuously,  whether 
they  are  in  production,  at  a  repair  depot,  in 
the  inventory,  or  on  the  move  between  vari- 
ous locations.  This  capability  allows  the 
Army  to  get  the  right  item  to  the  right  loca- 
tion at  the  right  time,  to  redistribute  assets  to 
meet  needs,  to  divert  in-transit  assets  when 
required,  and  to  avoid  buying  unnecessary 
items  To  track  assets,  we  use  automated 
identification  technologies,  such  as  bar 
coding,  laser  optical  cards,  and  radio 
frequency  tags  and  readers  These  tools 
provide  rapid  and  accurate  data  capture, 
retrieval,  and  transmission 

With  Total  Asset  Visibility,  the  Army 
has  made  significant  gains  in  providing  infor- 
mation to  managers  who  can  reduce  new 
item  procurement,  improve  the  use  of  avail- 
able assets  through  redistribution,  and 
improve  command  and  control  decisions. 
Through  this  system.  Army  managers  can 
track  over  311,000  items  representing  90 
percent  of  the  Army's  supphes.  In  1995, 
Government  Executive  magazine,  which 
recognizes  innovative  technology-related 
programs  within  the  federal  community, 
selected  TAV  from  more  than  330  nomina- 
tions as  one  of  the  winners  of  the  Federal 
Technology  Leadership  Award. 


Total  Asset  I  isihility  is  critical  in  peace,  war  and  other 

operations    It  helps  commanders  and  logistics  managers 

provide  linielv  and  effective  support  while  improving 

Army  operational  and  materiel  readiness. 


Manpower  and  Personnel 
Integration 

Through  Manpower  and  Personnel 
Integration  (MANPRINT),  we  are  integrat- 
ing systems  with  soldiers.  This  initiative 
ensures  that  systems  are  designed  around  the 
soldiers  who  will  use  them  by  assessing  the 
impact  of  system  design  on  individual  opera- 
tors and  maintainers,  the  fighting  unit,  and 
the  force  as  a  whole  MANPRINT  defines 
manpower  and  personnel  requirements,  min- 
imizes the  need  for  redesign,  identifies  and 
implements  effective  training  technologies, 
and  enhances  soldier  safety,  health  and 
survivability.  The  goal  is  to  balance  design 
factors  which  optimize  life  cycle  costs,  force 
structure  requirements,  and  combat  effec- 
tiveness. 

MANPRINT  is  forward  looking:  it 
addresses  the  design  of  future  systems  today 
and  accounts  for  projected  changes  in  the 
structure  and  technology  of  tomorrow's 
Army  MANPRINT  systematically  identi- 
fies essential  knowledge  and  skills,  provides 
the  necessary  training,  and  ensures  systems 
maximize  the  eflFectiveness  of  human 
resources 

The  Comanche  helicopter  is  an 
excellent  example  of  MANPRINT' s  contri- 
butions to  system  design.  Its  cockpit  is 
designed  to  support  the  flill  range  of  size  and 
motion  of  both  male  and  female  pilots  By 
modularizing  components,  we  have  de- 
creased maintenance  requirements  and  we 
will  reduce  the  risk  of  damage  to  surround- 
ing components  By  applying  the  MAN- 
PRINT  process  eariy,  we  have  saved  in 
excess  of  three  billion  dollars. 

Integrated  Sustainment 
Maintenance 

Integrated  Sustainment  Maintenance 
(ISM)  integrates,  under  a  single  manage- 
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ment  structure,  all  Active  and  Reserve  Com- 
ponent General  Support  maintenance  units, 
installation  Directorate  of  Logistics  facilities, 
maintenance  depots,  and  defense  contractors 
who  perform  maintenance  on  weapon 
systems.  ISM  streamlines  maintenance  and 
repair  activities  by  centrally  managing  all 
Army  sustainment  maintenance  workloads 
This  integration  of  maintenance  levels 
ensures  the  best  use  of  maintenance  skills 
and  reduces  costs  by  eliminating  redundant 
layers  of  management  and  maximizing  the 
Army's  sustaining  base  repair  capability 
ISM  provides  a  focused  logistics  effort  and 
permits  greater  workload  distribution  result- 
ing in  a  more  effective,  efficient  use  of  the 
Army's  total  maintenance  capability 


Integrated  Sustainment  Maintenance  maximizes  the 
Army  s  sustaining  base  repair  capability. 


A  nine  month  test  of  the  ISM  pro- 
gram concluded  in  1994  was  so  positive  that 
the  Army  decided  to  commence  an  expanded 
demonstration  in  1995  This  ongoing 
demonstration  is  evaluating  procedures  for 
expanding  ISM  across  major  Army  com- 
mands and  establishing  the  roles  and  func- 
tions of  national  level  sustainment  manage- 
ment. Final  details  for  implementing  ISM 
throughout  the  Army  are  expected  to  be 
presented  to  senior  Army  leaders  for 
approval  in  1996. 

Acquisition  Reform 

The  Army  is  teaming  with  the 
Defense  Department  and  industry  to  improve 
our  acquisition  process  by  promoting 
innovation,  good  business  judgment,  and  by 
changing  laws,  regulations,  and  processes 
that     impede     smart     practices  Army 

acquisition  reform  efforts  are  directly  linked 
to  initiatives  in  the  National  Performance 
Review  Each  year,  the  Army  places  over 
$32  billion  on  contract  Everyone  involved 
in  determining  requirements  and  acquiring 
equipment,  supplies,  and  services  for 
soldiers,  their  families,  and  our  civilian 
employees  must  work  together  to  improve 
our  contracting  practices.  Implementing 
acquisition  reform  initiatives  will  provide  the 
Army  with  excellent  opportunities  to 
stabilize  requirements  and  programs,  and 
provide  savings  for  modernization, 
readiness,  and  quality  of  life  initiatives 

In  an  effort  to  cut  red  tape,  the  Army 
provided  resources  directly  to  Program 
Executive  Officers  and  Program  Managers, 
eliminated  unique  government  requirements 
for  Army  contracts,  mandated  compliance 
with  the  Army  Technical  Architecture,  and 
reduced  data  and  management  reports  in 
Army  contracts  By  specifying  how  a  system 
should  perform  instead  of  specifying  how  it 
should  be  manufactured,  the  Army  has  saved 
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precious  funds  on  weapon  systems,  such  as 
the  COMANCHE  helicopter,  and  routine 
maintenance  contracts  at  Army  installations 
The  Army  also  has  established  a  preference 
for  commercial  items,  which  generally  cost 
much  less  than  items  made  to  unique  military 
specifications  Our  dedication  to  real,  lasting 
acquisition  reform  is  reflected  in  our  training 
program  we  have  trained  over  5,000  person- 
nel through  our  acquisition  training  seminars 
known  as  "Roadshows,"  and  we  are  devel- 
oping career  path  training  programs  for 
Army  acquisition  personnel 

We  have  fostered  significant  acquisi- 
tion successes  by  streamlining  and  reengi- 
neering  our  acquisition  programs  Working 
under  the  new  Federal  Acquisition  Stream- 
lining Act,  we  will  be  able  to  reduce  docu- 
mentation and  oversight  and  remove  many  of 
the  legal  barriers  that  preclude  much  of  the 
industrial  base  from  selling  to  the  Army.  Our 
acquisition  reform  initiatives  allow  us  to  save 
money  and,  more  importantly,  to  provide 
soldiers  with  new  equipment  more  quickly 

We  have  developed  many  of  the 
Army's  reengineering  successes  through 
Cooperative  Research  and  Development 
Agreements  These  agreements  are  new 
mechanisms  for  the  development  and  transfer 
of  technology  between  the  Army,  academia, 
and  private  industry'  under  which  we  provide 
purpose  and  overhead  while  academia  and 
industry  research  technological  advance- 
ments 

The  Army  Material  Command,  a 
major  Army  command  responsible  for  equip- 
ping and  sustaining  the  Army,  also  has  insti- 
tuted numerous  programs  and  initiatives  to 
improve  the  acquisition  process.  One, 
known  as  Direct  Vendor  Delivery,  allows 
vendors  to  deliver  directly  to  the  ultimate 
user  In  a  two-year  pilot  program,  the  Tank- 
Automotive  and  Armaments  Command  has 
received  75  percent  of  its  tires  directly  from 
vendors   at   a   savincs   of  more  than   $45 


million  Another  initiative,  the  purchasing  of 
nondevelopmental  items  that  are  available 
commercially  instead  of  developing,  testing 
and  evaluating  new  systems,  has  saved  the 
Army  over  $400  million. 

Other  Commands  have  also  instituted 
innovative  reforms  that  are  producing 
savings  Medical  Command  has  used  the 
Prime  Vendor  concept  to  improve  their 
delivery  of  quality  medical  services  at  a 
reduced  cost.  This  concept  allows  a  single 
suppher  to  distribute  a  specified  class  of 
commercial  supplies  in  a  given  geographical 
area  Orders  are  placed  electronically  and 
the  Army  is  able  to  maintain  minimal  stocks 
as  the  prime  vendor  provides  just-in-time 
delivery  to  meet  requirements  Along  with 
increased  use  of  electronic  commerce  in  con- 
tracting, the  Army  is  the  largest  user  of  the 
credit  card  within  the  federal  Government. 
Our  credit  card  usage  increased  three-fold  in 
FY95  The  Army  hopes  to  achieve  a  savings 
of  over  $76  million  in  FY96  by  using  credit 
cards  in  lieu  of  purchase  orders. 

These  initiatives  are  among  the  many 
approaches  the  Army  is  taking  to  reform  and 
improve  the  acquisition  process.  Acquisition 
reform  enables  us  to  leverage  resources, 
thereby  creating  significant  savings  needed 
for  developing  our  2 1  st  century  Army. 

Other  Examples 

The  Army  has  undertaken  many 
other  efforts  to  save  money  Throughout  the 
drawdown,  we  have  been  converting  under- 
utilized facilities  to  commercial  use  The 
Army  had  been  spending  $3  million  annually 
to  maintain  the  Indiana  Ammo  Plant  By 
leasing  the  plant's  facilities,  equipment,  and 
land  to  over  43  commercial  companies,  the 
Army  avoids  those  costs  Our  success  at  the 
Indiana  Ammo  Plant  is  a  model  for  defense 
conversions 
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By  establishing  Material  Redistribu- 
tion Centers,  we  have  generated  significant 
savings  These  centers  streamhne  the  proce- 
dures for  collecting  and  redistributing  excess 
equipment  from  deactivated  units  Thus  far, 
we  estimate  that  these  centers  have 
precluded  expenditures  of  $74  million  in 
operations  and  maintenance 

Army  family  housing  is  adopting  the 
Business  Occupancy  Program  to  improve 
efficiency  and  generate  savings    Under  this 


program,  family  housing  funding  will  no 
longer  be  based  on  the  number  of  units  in  an 
installation's  inventory  Instead,  installations 
will  be  fijnded  for  housing  based  solely  on 
occupancy  Housing  managers  can  improve 
the  condition  of  housing  with  stable  funding 
and  remove  uneconomical  units  from  the 
inventory  by  divestment  or  demolition.  In 
addition  to  saving  money,  this  program  will 
enable  soldiers  to  live  in  high  quality  on-post 
housing 


Conclusion 


The  Army  is  rapidly  becoming  more  efficient  in  virtually  all  of  its  business  practices 
Readiness,  essential  modernization,  and  quality  of  life  improvements  for  our  deserving  soldiers 
require  money  The  challenge  is  difficult,  but  by  streamlining  operations,  adopting  suitable 
commercial  pracrices,  and  reorganizing  our  processes  and  programs,  we  have  a  significant 
"window  of  opportunity"  to  generate  savings.  Several  programs  and  initiatives  are  already  saving 
money,  and  those  savings  will  increase  exponentially  as  they  continue  to  be  implemented  Army- 
wide. 

Even  with  the  many  initiatives  currently  in  effect  and  the  promise  of  more  to  come,  the 
Army  requires  the  support  of  the  President  and  Congress    We  need  continued  legislative  support 
in  repealing  statutes  that  inhibit  efficiency,  and  we  must  be  able  to  retain  the  savings  we  gamer 
for  investment  in  readiness,  modernization,  and  quality  of  life. 


Savings  we  generate  hy  becoming  more 
efficient  will  help  keep  the  force  trained 
and  ready,  modernize  the  Army  for  the  21st 
century,  and  improve  quality  of  life  pro- 
grams/or soldiers. 
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5.  AMERICA'S  ARMY 

TOMORROW  AND  INTO  THE 
21st  CENTURY 


The  nature  of  warfare  will  change  in  the  21st  century  as  the  divisions  between  the 
strategic,  operational  and  tactical  levels  of  war  become  less  distinct.  The  principles  and  root 
causes  of  war,  however,  will  not  change,  nor  will  the  consequences  of  being  unprepared  to  fight 
and  win.  The  Army  is  moving  today  to  conceive,  shape,  test,  and  field  cm  Army  prepared  to  meet 
the  challenges  of  the  coming  millennium.  America's  21st  century  Army  will  be  a  capabilities- 
based  force,  with  the  ability  to  conduct  simultaneous  and  seamless  operations  across  the 
spectrum  of  conflict. 


21st  Century  Warfare 


Advancements  in  technology  will  change  warfare  in  the  21st  century  Soldiers,  America's 
ultimate  weapon,  will  still  be  required  to  close  with  and  destroy  the  enemy,  but  emerging 
technologies  will  yield  new  combat  capabilities  In  fact,  technological  advances  promise  to 
revolutionize  future  battlefields  in  five  key  areas:  lethality  and  dispersion,  volume  and  precision  of 
fire,  integrative  technology,  mass  and  effects,  and  invisibility  and  detectability 


Increased  lethality  and  the  corre- 
sponding dispersion  of  forces  will  signifi- 
cantly change  the  complexion  of  the  battle- 
field. The  battlefield  will  remain  bloody  and 
dangerous,  but  as  weapons  of  mass  destruc- 
tion and  long-range  precision  strike  weapon 
systems  proliferate,  soldiers  and  units  will 
necessarily  become  more  dispersed  Unit 
cohesion  will  become  even  more  important 
and  may  be  the  difference  between  tactical 
victory  and  defeat.  To  remain  capable  of 
providing  decisive  victory  in  the  emerging 
environment,  America's  Army  must  make 
major  changes  in  tactics,  organizations, 
doctrine,  equipment,  force  mixes,  and  meth- 
ods of  command  and  control 

Future  battlefields  will  also  be  char- 
acterized by  significantly  increased  volume 
and  precision  of  fires  delivered  at  greater 


ranges.  The  Gulf  War  provided  only  the  first 
glimpses  of  how  the  ability  to  deliver  precise, 
high  volume  fires  at  extended  ranges  will 
affect  the  battlefield.  Emerging  technology 
will  make  the  delivery  of  fires  on  future  bat- 
tlefields even  more  accurate  and  more  lethal. 


Battlefield  of  the  Future 


Unprecedented 
Lethality 

•Fast  Tempo 

Increased  Depth 
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Integrative  technologies  will  have  a 
profound  effect  in  digital  communications, 
intelligence,  global  positioning  and  logistics 
Technology  will  allow  the  commander  to 
visualize  the  battlespace,  the  current  state  of 
friendly  and  enemy  forces,  weather  and 
terrain  The  commander  will  be  able  to 
visualize  the  desired  end  state  and  the  steps 
to  achieve  it  in  a  single  system  for  planning, 
rehearsal,  and  execution 

Emerging  technologies  will  allow 
future  forces,  though  smaller  in  size,  to  be 
more  capable  of  massing  decisive  effects 
They  will  shoot  more  often,  more  accurately, 
and  be  better  able  to  transit  the  battlefield 
because  of  improved  mobility  and  communi- 
cations Cooperation  between  different 
levels  of  command  will  increase  as  advances 
in  global  positioning  and  other  technologies 
enhance  the  effects  of  both  direct  and  indi- 
rect fires  Units  will  be  able  to  mass  the 
effects  of  weapons  due  to  better  organization 
of  flexible,  tailored  task  forces.  In  the  2 1  st 
centupy',  battlefields  will  see  greater  integra- 
tion of  maneuver  forces  with  artillery,  engi- 
neers, aviation,  and  the  forces  of  other 
services  Maneuver  will  be  conducted  by 
small,  lethal,  mobile  and  tailorable  units 
Advanced  technology  will  maximize  the 
benefits  of  maneuver  by  increasing  the  tempo 
of  operations  and  improving  the  ability  to 
function  day  or  night  and  under  adverse 
weather  conditions 

As  technology  permits  greater  detec- 
tion at  extended  ranges  and  the  delivery  of 
fires  from  over  the  horizon,  the  need  to 
become  less  visible  becomes  increasingly 
important  The  future  land  force  commander 
must  make  the  battlefield  more  transparent 
for  friendly  forces  and  more  opaque  to 
opponents  Increased  control,  volume, 
range,  and  lethality  of  fires  provides  a 
distinct  advantage  to  the  force  that  sees  and 
understands  the  battlefield  better  than  its 
opponent     Enhanced  situational  awareness 


at  all  levels  from  the  individual  soldier 
through  senior  commanders  contribute  to 
achieving  dominant  battlespace  awareness. 

Threats 

It  is  expected  that  there  will  be  four 
types  of  military  threat  to  the  United  States 
and  its  interests  in  the  next  century:  informa- 
tion warfare,  nuclear,  biological  and  chemi- 
cal weapons,  standing  armies  of  foreign 
powers,  and  irregular  forces  ranging  from 
ethnic  militias  to  terrorists 

The  information  warfare  threat  is 
genuine  and  world-wide.  The  global  con- 
nectivity and  openness  of  our  national  infor- 
mation infrastructure  makes  it  vulnerable  to 
interference.  Whether  at  peace  or  war,  U.S. 
forces  can  expect  an  adversary  to  use 
advanced  technologies  to  damage,  disrupt, 
or  destroy  information  and  communication 
systems  —  or  the  information  residing  in 
them 


Nuclear,  biological,  and  chemical  weapons  pose  a 
deadly  threat. 

Nuclear,  biological,  and  chemical 
weapons  are  viewed  as  potential  equalizers 
by  states  that  cannot  compete  with  the 
advanced  technology,  wealth,  and  military 
power  of  the  United  States  These  weapons 
pose  a  deadly  threat,  and  many  potential 
adversaries  are  seeking  to  acquire  them 

Standing  armies  of  nations  hostile  to 
US  interests  always  pose  a  threat.  Potential 
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adversaries  witnessed  our  awesome  power  in 
the  Gulf  War,  however,  most  states  recog- 
nize the  military  power  of  the  United  States 
and  will  likely  try  to  avoid  presenting  a  direct 
militan,'  challenge  If  a  militar>'  confrontation 
does  occur,  they  are  apt  to  seek  asymmetri- 
cal responses  designed  to  exploit  perceived 
US  vulnerabilities,  such  as  the  sensitivity  of 
the  US  public  regarding  military'  casualties 
and  weaknesses  in  our  reliance  on  advanced 
technology 

Conflicts  involving  irregular  forces 
could  draw  US  involvement  Paramilitary 
forces,  militias,  rogue  militaries,  bandits, 
terrorists,  narco-criminals  and  other  non- 
state  threats  can  be  the  most  challenging 


threat  Except  for  terrorists  and  criminals, 
they  rarely  present  a  direct  threat  to  the 
United  States,  but  their  skills  for  creating 
disorder  in  peripheral  regions  routinely  result 
in  calls  for  international  intervention  As 
entrepreneurs  of  conflict,  irregulars  usually 
fight  asymmetrically,  limiting  or  even 
negating  the  US  military's  conventional  and 
technological  advantages.  Such  enemies 
fight  unrestrained  by  laws  or  ethical  codes, 
while  US  forces  remain  bound  by 
internationally  accepted  standards  of 
conduct  The  most  capable,  adaptable 
weapon  system  for  this  environment  is  the 
highly  motivated,  well  trained,  and  well  led 
American  soldier. 


Some  Constants 


As  the  .Army  prepares  for  the  2 1  st  century,  some  things  will  not  change  America's  Army 
will  continue  to  be  a  values-based  organization  The  guiding  beliefs  which  characterize  the  Army 
will  still  be  described  in  one  word:  DUTY.  Likewise,  the  professional  qualities  of  commitment, 
competence,  candor,  compassion,  and  courage  will  continue  to  undergird  the  belief  in  duty 
These  qualities  will  remain  the  foundation  of  our  doctrine  and  of  the  unique  American  way  of 
waging  war 

The  Army's  fundamental  purpose  —  fighting  and  winning  the  nation's  wars  —  will  remain 
unchanged  also  The  Army  will  continue  to  be  involved  in  operations  as  diverse  as  humanitarian 
assistance  and  peacekeeping,  but  success  will  depend  on  well  trained,  disciplined  soldiers  who  are 
ready  for  war  The  bond  between  the  Army  and  the  nation  will  also  remain  firm  We  will  continue 
to  be  partners  with  the  American  people  for  national  defense 


The  Army  Ethos 

The  Army  ethos  are  the  standards 
and  ideals  that  distinguish,  characterize  and 
motivate  the  Army  They  inspire  the  sense 
of  purpose  necessary  to  sustain  soldiers  in 
the  brutal  realities  of  combat  and  help  them 
deal  with  the  ambiguities  of  military  opera- 
tions where  war  has  not  been  declared  The 
Army  ethos  are  succinctly  described  in  the 
word    "DUTl', "    which    means    behavior 


required  by  moral  obligation,  demanded  by 
custom,  or  enjoined  by  feelings  of  rightness 
Duly  compels  us  to  do  what  needs  to  be 
done  despite  difficulty  or  danger  Contained 
within  the  concept  of  duty,  integrity  and 
selfless  service  give  moral  foundation  to  the 
qualities  the  ethos  demand  of  all  soldiers 
linearity  is  the  uncompromising  adherence 
to  a  code  of  moral  values,  the  avoidance  of 
deception  or  expediency  of  any  kind 
Integrity  provides  the  basis  for  trust  and 
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confidence  Selfless  service  puts  the  welfare 
of  the  nation  and  the  accomplishment  of  the 
mission  ahead  of  individual  desires,  it  leads 
to  teamwork  and  unity  of  effort. 

Professional  Qualities 

The  core  professional  qualities  of 
commitment,  competence,  candor,  compas- 
sion, and  courage  are  the  facets  of  the  pro- 
fessional soldier's  character  that  undergird 
the  ethos  Commitment  is  dedication  to  serv- 
ing the  Nation,  the  Army,  the  unit,  and  one's 
comrades;  commitment  is  seeing  every  task 
to  completion  Competence  is  finely  tuned 
proficiency  that  ensures  success.  Candor  is 
unreserved,  honest  expression  Mission 
accomplishment  and  soldier  lives  depend  on 
the  honest  answer  delivered  directly  and 
forthrightly.  Compassion  is  basic  respect  for 
the  dignity  of  each  individual.  Courage,  both 
physical  and  moral,  makes  it  possible  for 


soldiers  to  fight  and  win  in  the  chaos  of 
battle.  Physical  and  moral  courage  can  be 
the  difference  between  failure  and  success, 
whether  in  peace  or  in  war. 

The  Army  -  Nation  Bond 

Committing  the  Army  commits  the 
Nation.  No  other  single  gesture  so  readily 
demonstrates  U.S.  resolve  as  placing  Ameri- 
can soldiers  in  harm's  way  The  Army's 
strength  always  has  been,  and  always  will  be, 
the  American  soldier  Soldiers  are  our  most 
important  asset  An  American  soldier,  on  the 
ground,  is  the  most  visible  symbol  of  Ameri- 
can determination  and  will.  Committing 
America's  Army  makes  a  strong  statement 
that  adversaries  cannot  misinterpret.  The 
Army  makes  the  most  significant  investment 
it  can  make  to  the  nation's  security  by  prop- 
eriy  training,  equipping,  and  supporting  our 
soldiers. 


Forging  America's  21st  Century  Army 


As  the  world  enters  the  information  age,  the  Army  must  stay  ahead  of  changes  in  warfare 
The  future  force  must  be  prepared  to  conduct  quick,  decisive,  highly  sophisticated  operations  It 
must  also  be  ready  to  execute  peace  operations  and  limited,  often  protracted,  operations  against 
less  sophisticated  enemies.  In  the  past  five  years,  the  Army  has  accomplished  much  towards 
building  a  capable  and  versatile  21st  century  army,  but  there  is  still  much  to  do.  The  Army  fijlly 
intends  to  remain  the  world's  most  formidable  land  force  in  the  next  century  and  has  developed  a 
plan  to  convert  that  vision  into  reality  by  taking  advantage  of  the  revolution  in  information 
technology  America's  21st  century  Army  will  integrate  emerging  information  technologies  with 
sound  doctrine,  reinvented  organizations,  and  quality  people  to  make  a  smaller  force  more  lethal, 
more  survivable,  more  versatile,  and  more  deployable 


Force  XXI 

Simply  stated.  Force  XXI  is  a 
process  that  projects  our  quality  soldiers  into 
the  21st  century  and  provides  them  the  right 
doctrine,  organization,  training;  and  the  best 
equipment,  weapons,  and  sustainment  our 
nation  can  provide  Force  XXI  is  the  Army's 
com-prehensive  approach  to  transforming  an 
industrial  age  army  to  an  information  age 


army.  The  product  of  our  Force  XXI 
process  will  be  a  versatile  army  with  the 
capabilities  that  America  needs  for  the  next 
century  —  Army  XXI  The  concept  of 
Force  XXI  calls  for  major  changes  in  philos- 
ophy, theory,  materiel,  and  organization 
The  Army  must  change  how  we  think  about 
war,  how  we  fight  and  lead  on  future  battle- 
fields, and  how  we  succeed  in  military  opera- 
tions other  than  war. 
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Force  XXI  projects  our  high  quality  soldiers  into  the 
21st  cenlur\ 


Decisive  victor)'  in  the  21st  century 
will  be  achieved  by  dominating  the  enemy  in 
speed,  space  and  time,  and  by  achieving  and 
sustaining  a  high  pace  of  continuous  opera- 
tions in  all  types  of  environments  Competi- 
tive advantage  will  derive  from  the  quantity, 
quality,  and  use  of  information  Emerging 
information  and  digital  technologies  signifi- 
cantly enhance  the  Army's  capabilities  by 
creating  a  synergistic  effect  among  weapons 
and  organizations  In  forging  our  21st 
centurv'  Army,  Force  XXl  will  maximize  the 
science  of  modern  digital  technology,  the  art 
of  integrating  doctrine  and  organization,  and 
the  skills  of  the  Army's  quality  people. 
Force  XXl  is  enhanced  command  and 
control  capability  It  is  not  overmatch  in 
ever>'  conceivable  weapon  system  Force 
XXl  looks  at  the  capability  to  integrate  ail 


elements  of  combat  power  faster  than  an 
adversary 

Force  XXI  focuses  on  the  following 
characteristics  essential  to  develop  a  smaller, 
more  lethal  and  versatile  21st  century  Army 
quality  soldiers,  flexible  doctrine,  tailorability 
and  modularity,  joint  and  multinational  con- 
nectivity, versatility,  and  shared  situational 
awareness 

Oualit)'  Soldiers.  Quality  soldiers 
will  remain  as  critically  important  in  the  21st 
centur\  as  they  are  today  Intelligent,  physi- 
cally fit.  highh'  motivated,  educated,  and  well 
trained  soldiers  will  be  required  to  leverage 
technologN'  to  its  full  potential 

Flexible  Doctrine.  The  future 

strategic  environment  possesses  great  poten- 
tial for  operations  across  the  entire  contin- 
uum of  conflict  —  from  war.  to  lesser 
conflicts,  to  peace  operations  Leaders  must 
have  the  skill  to  apply  principles  in  ways  as 
varied  as  the  scenarios  presented  Through 
flexible  doctrine,  our  leaders  and  soldiers  will 
be  able  to  adapt  tactics,  techniques,  proce- 
dures, and  organizations  to  meet  require- 
ments in  the  future. 

Tailorahilin-  and  Modular it\: 
Strategic  lift  limitations,  other  service  capa- 
bilities, time  limits,  and  other  factors  require 
tailoring  forces  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  joint 
force  commander  Our  21st  century  Army 
will  be  modular  in  nature  to  enable  the  tailor- 
ing of  necessan,'  force  packages  Modular 
forces  will  allow  the  generation,  projection, 
and  sustainment  of  force  packages  for  any 
contingency 

Join!  (\!-  Multinational  Conncciivir\: 
Execution  of  operations  throughout  the 
battlespace  demands  the  use  of  all  service 
assets  Likewise,  political  and  military  con- 
siderations will  require  that  most  operations 
involve  many  nations  and  agencies      The 
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ability  to  pass  information  unhindered  among 
the  elements  of  the  joint  or  multinational 
force  will  be  essential  Likewise,  the 
operational  systems  of  all  elements  must  be 
compatible 

Versatilit\:  The  requirement  to  be 
trained  and  ready  to  fight  and  win  remains 
the  Army's  absolute  priority  The  Army  also 
must  be  capabilities-based,  with  the  ability  to 
conduct  missions  across  the  continuum. 
Future  military  operations  will  be  character- 
ized by  diversity  and  complexity.  Our  21st 
century  Army  must  possess  the  requisite 
versatility  to  succeed  in  these  operations 

Shared  Situational  Awareness.  Fast, 
precise  communications  among  all  echelons 
of  the  force  will  greatly  improve  situational 
awareness  and  agility  of  the  force  Improved 
awareness  and  agility,  in  turn,  produce  sig- 
nificantly better  lethality,  survivability,  com- 
mand and  control,  versatility,  sustainability, 
and  deployability 

Horizontal  Technology  Integration 

As  the  Army  builds  a  21st  century 
force,  it  faces  formidable  challenges  in  mod- 
ernization Advanced  Technology  offers 
significant  operational  advantages,  but  it  is 
expensive  and  must  be  tested  When  techno- 
logical breakthroughs  do  occur,  our  Hori- 
zontal Technology  Integration  (HTI)  initia- 
tive allows  the  Army  to  capitalize  on  them 
and  apply  the  improved  capability  across  the 
force.  The  HTI  approach  simultaneously 
integrates  and  fields  emerging  technologies 
into  different  weapon  systems  and  support 
platforms  that  work  together.  Integrating 
technologies  across  multiple  systems 
improves  warfighting  capabilities  and  inter- 
operability The  Army  implements  integra- 
tion within  the  firamework  of  existing  struc- 
tures and  organizations  and  supports  the 


evolving  streamlined  acquisition  process 
developed  by  the  Defense  Department 

The  Army's  HTI  activities  break 
away  from  traditional  and  expensive  vertical 
technology  integration  and  materiel  acquisi- 
tion processes  Through  new  acquisitions, 
product  improvements  and  system-compo- 
nent upgrades,  we  are  integrating  dissimilar 
systems.  When  we  field  common  subsys- 
tems, we  reduce  operational  and  support 
costs  by  allowing  standardization  of  compo- 
nents, simplified  maintenance  and  more  effi- 
cient use  of  manpower. 

In  our  technology  integration 
program,  the  Army  is  currently  applying 
technologies  in  four  areas  which  will  enhance 
both  the  capability  and  survivability  of  the 
fiiture  force  One  area,  known  as  "Own  the 
Night,  "  permits  our  forces  to  achieve  tactical 
surprise  and  maintain  momentum  around  the 
clock.  The  second.  Battlefield  Combat  Iden- 
tification, provides  enhanced  situational 
awareness  and  reduces  the  risk  of  fi-atricide 
A  third,  Battlefiield  Digitization,  ensures  the 
right  information  gets  to  the  right  warfighter 
at  the  right  time  Fourth,  the  Suite  of  Surviv- 
ability Enhancement  Systems,  the  newest 
HTI  program,  capitalizes  on  technologies 
designed  to  enhance  survivability. 

Digitization 

The  digitized  battlefield  is  the  comer- 
stone  of  the  horizontal  technology  integra- 
tion initiative  It  is  critical  to  ensuring  Amer- 
ica's Army  remains  the  premier  land  combat 
force  into  the  21st  century  Digitization  is 
the  application  of  information  technologies 
to  acquire,  exchange,  and  employ  timely 
battlefield  information  throughout  the  entire 
battlespace  It  enables  fi^iendly  forces  to 
share  a  relevant,  common  picture  of  the  bat- 
tlefield while  communicating  and  targeting  in 
real  or  near-real  time      Digitization  will 
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enable  the  Army  to  collect  and  exploit  battle- 
field information  rapidly  It  will  reduce  the 
"fog  of  war"  and  decrease  decision-making 
time  by  optimizing  the  flow  of  command  and 
control  information  Digitization  will  allow 
commanders  to  synchronize  effectively  and 
mass  combat  power  at  the  critical  time  and 
place  —  faster  than  any  adversary  can  — 
thereby  mcreasing  lethality,  survivability,  and 
operational  tempo  while  reducing  the  poten- 
tial for  fratricide 

The  Army  Digitization  Office 
(.ADO),  formed  in  1994,  integrates  digital 
information  technology  to  ensure  seamless 
digital  communications  from  the  sustaining 
base  to  the  tactical  and  strategic  levels 
■ADO  analyzes  elements  of  architecture, 
communications  and  integration,  identifies 
requirements,  and  evaluates  digitization 
efforts  The  .ADO  also  works  closely  with 
our  sister  services  and  coalition  partners  to 
ensure  that  digitization  programs  are  inter- 
operable. 

The  .Army  Enterprise  Strategv'  sup- 
ports digitization  by  unifying  and  integrating 
a  wide  range  of  command,  control,  commu- 
nications, computers,  and  intelligence  (C4I) 
initiatives  The  Enterprise  Strategy  inte- 
grates current  doctrine  and  modernization 
plans  for  information  systems  and  addresses 
the  requirements  to  organize,  train,  and 
equip  the  force  It  provides  a  framework  for 
winning  the  information  war,  by  focusing  on 
.Army  information  needs  as  a  whole 

A  key  component  of  the  .Army  Enter- 
prise Strategy  and  to  supplying  warfighters 
with  integrated  information  systems  is  the 
,\rmy  Enterprise  .Architectures  These  archi- 
tectures —  Operational,  Technical  and  Sys- 
tems —  define  information  exchange 
requirements,  mandate  and  promote  use  of 
commercial  standards  and  protocols,  and 
ensure  systems  are  interoperable  In  recog- 
nition of  this  focus,  the  Army  Technical 
Architecture  was  selected  by  the  Defen.se 


Department  as  the  baseline  for  development 
of  a  Joint  Technical  Architecture 


Digiuzalion  will  enable  the  Army  to  collect  and  exploit 
battlefield  information  rapidly 


Command  and  control  will  be 
particularly  critical  in  the  high-tempo 
environment  of  the  future  battlefield  The 
Army  Battle  Command  System  (ABCS)  is 
the  umbrella  architecture  that  supports  the 
.Army  from  the  foxhole  to  the  strategic  level. 
The  programs  under  .ABCS  —  Army  Global 
Command  and  Control  System  (AGCCS) 
and  .Army  Tactical  Command  and  Control 
System  (ATCCS)  —  represent  a  comprehen- 
sive approach  to  automating  command  and 
control 

AGCCS  consolidates  the  develop- 
ment of  command  and  control  programs  at 
echelons  above  corps  and  implements  the 
Army's  extensions  to  the  Global  Command 
and  Control  System  ATCCS  meshes  the 
battlefield  command  and  control  systems  for 
commanders  and  their  staffs  from  corps  to 
battalion  and  improves  interoperability 
among   Army,   joint,    and    allied    systems 
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ATCCS  has  five  systems  in  various  stages  of 
development,  testing,  and  fielding:  the 
Maneuver  Control  System  will  integrate  all 
fire  support,  intelligence,  air  defense,  logis- 
tics, and  maneuver  information;  the  All 
Source  Analysis  System  is  a  computer-based 
threat  integration  intelligence  system  that 
automatically  receives,  stores  and  integrates 
threat  information  into  intelligence  products, 
the  Combat  Service  Support  Control  System 
provides  timely  situational  awareness  and 
force  projection  information  to  determine  the 
capability  to  support  current  operations  and 
sustain  future  operations,  the  Advanced 
Field  Tactical  Artillery  Data  System 
provides  integrated,  automated  support  for 
planning,  coordinating,  and  controlling  all 
fire  support  assets,  and  the  Forward  Area 
Air  Defense  Command,  Control,  and  Intelli- 
gence System  is  an  automated  means  of 
providing  timely  target  data  to  facilitate 
management  of  the  air  battle 

Battle  Labs 

The  Battle  Labs  Program  is  essential 
to  improve  Army  requirements  and  acquisi- 
tion processes  as  we  prepare  for  the  21st 
century.  The  Army  has  established  six  Bat- 
tle Labs,  Early  Entry,  Mounted  Battlespace, 
Dismounted  Battlespace,  Command  and 
Control,  Depth  and  Simuhaneous  Attack, 
and  Combat  Service  Support  Each  of  them 
uses  distributed  interactive  real,  construc- 
tive, and  virtual  simulations.  These  simula- 
tions test  options  to  ensure  that  Army 
resources  are  applied  against  initiatives  that 
provide  the  best  battlefield  payoff  The 
Advanced  Concepts  and  Technology  II 
(ACT  II)  program  allows  industry  to  demon- 
strate promising  technology  and  prototypes 
Each  Advanced  Technology  Demonstration 
(ATD)  must  sponsor  and  have  at  least  one 
experiment  performed  at  one  of  the  battle 
labs   We  then  rapidly  prototype  promising 


technologies  to  the  warfighting  customer. 
The  Army  works  as  a  team  with  the  devel- 
oper, user,  and  industry  This  teamwork  is 
critical  in  simulating,  experimenting,  and 
assessing  advanced  technologies  and  con- 
cepts and  determining  their  potential  for  use 
in  weapon  systems,  advanced  warfighting 
concepts,  and  even  organizational  improve- 
ments 

In  our  Battle  Labs,  we  can  appraise 
options  for  joint  and  coalition  warfighting. 
Our  sister  services  have  been  active  partici- 
pants in  a  number  of  warfighting  experi- 
ments The  British  and  German  armies  are 
establishing  similar  battle  labs  and  intend  to 
coordinate  programs  to  ensure  interoperabil- 
ity These  joint  and  coalition  linkages 
provide  a  real  world  context  in  which  to 
develop  America's  land  combat  force  of  the 
21st  century 

Battle  Lab  warfighting  experiments 
begin  with  formal  hypotheses  derived  from 
contemporary  operations.  They  employ  a 
progressive  and  iterative  mix  of  constructive, 
virtual  and  live  simulations,  involving  field 
soldiers  and  units  in  relevant,  tactically 
competitive  scenarios  They  use  a  wide 
variety  of  warfighting  experiments  ranging 
from  narrowly  focused  scenarios  to 
comprehensive,  detailed  exploration  of 
complex  issues.  The  latter  are  called 
Advanced  Warfighting  Experiments  (AW^s) 
and  address  the  elements  of  doctrine, 
training,  leader  development,  organization 
design,  materiel  and  soldier  system 
requirements 

AW^s  have  focused  on  specific  force 
improvements  Atlantic  Resolve  provided 
insights  about  linking  disparate  constructive, 
virtual  and  live  simulations  in  a  "synthetic 
theater  of  war  "  Theater  Missile  Defense 
explored  ways  to  integrate  national,  joint  and 
Army  capabilities  into  a  cohesive  tactical 
missile  defense  force  Prairie  WarnorMo- 
hile  Strike  Force  explored  future  division- 
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level  organizational,  materiel, 
and  operational  concepts  that 
will  influence  division  redesign 
efforts  Focused  Dispatch 
evaluated  processes  and 
functions  of  digital  connectivity 
in  a  mounted  battalion  task 
force  among  fire  support, 
intelligence,  combat  service 
support,  and  battle  command 
Warrior  Focus  established  the 
baseline  for  digitization  of 
dismounted  battalion  task 
forces  and  continued  to  explore 
dismounted  "own  the  night" 
issues 

Experimental  Force 
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The  .\Tm\  uses  experimental  forces 
to  better  understand  issues  and  to  develop 
solutions  under  realistic  conditions  with  field 
soldiers  and  units  Designated  as  the 
Army's  experimental  force  on  March  15, 
1995,  the  4th  Infnatrv  Division  (Mechanized) 
(EXFOR)  will  be  the  Army's  primary  vehicle 
to  experiment  with  information  age  concepts 
and  technologies  It  will  include  all  types  of 
operational  forces  so  that  its  experiments  will 
provide  insights  that  will  benefit  the  entire 
Army  It  will  be  organized  around  informa- 
tion and  information  technologies  The 
EXFOR  will  conduct  a  brigade-level  exercise 
in  February  1997  and  a  division  exercise  in 
November  1997  While  the  EXFOR  will 
experiment  with  new  technologies  in  its 
training  and  exercises,  the  primary'  focus  is 
new  organization  design  and  battle  command 
concepts 

Information  Age  Intelligence 

With  information  age  systems.  Army 
intelligence  will  do  much  more  than  merely 
collect  and  process  data     Information  age 


technolog>'  creates  the  opportunity  to  detect, 
target,  and  attack  enemy  forces  throughout 
the  depth  of  the  battlefield  rapidly  Army 
intelligence  operations  will  be  a  critical  force 
multiplier,  with  requirements  to  simultane- 
ously deny  our  potential  adversaries  access 
to  our  critical  information,  to  gain  intelli- 
gence through  access  and  analysis  of  enemy 
information,  and  to  engage  in  operations  that 
will  deny  enemy  use  of  command  and 
control. 

Intelligence  in  the  21st  century'  Army 
will  differ  from  the  past  in  five  ways  First, 
commanders  will  drive  intelligence  needs 
and  must  assume  a  central  position  in  the 
intelligence  process  Second,  intelligence 
synchronization  will  ensure  intelligence 
never  stands  as  a  separate  entity  but  is  syn- 
chronized with  operational  objectives.  Intel- 
ligence will  provide  complementary  cover- 
age and  be  driven  by  operational  timelines 
Third,  splil-hased  intelligence  operations 
will  provide  efficient,  tailored  and  flexible 
intelligence  support  from  multiple  locations, 
including  nearby  sanctuaries  and  home  sta- 
tions in  the  United  States    Fourth,  broadcast 
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inlelligence  will  allow  the  system  to  reach 
echelons  and  headquarters  simultaneously 
and  efficiently.  And  finally,  through  tactical 
tailoring,  commanders  will  package  and 
sequence  the  intelligence  necessary  to 
conduct  operations. 

The  Threat  Spectrum  Model  will 
support  future  military  operations  by  reduc- 
ing the  uncertainty  of  potential  threats  and 
providing  analytical  structure  to  current 
assessments  and  estimates.  It  integrates 
general  military  intelligence  with  science  and 
technical  intelligence  for  a  qualitative,  aggre- 
gate assessment  of  a  threat  force's  capability 
In  order  to  access  patterns  and  capabilities 
accurately,  the  Threat  Spectrum  Model 
depicts  threats  along  a  spectrum  from  non- 
military  threats  to  traditional  standing 
armies 

Army  intelligence  will  support  the 
21st  century  Army  with  a  tailored  architec- 
ture of  procedures,  organizations,  and  equip- 
ment focused  on  a  common  objective  and 
driven  by  the  warfighter's  requirements. 
Support  will  be  comprehensive  and  virtually 
seamless  from  tactical  to  strategic  level. 

Theater  Missile  Defense 

Ballistic,  cruise,  and  air-to- surface 
missiles  present  a  serious  and  expanding 
threat  to  current  and  future  operations. 
These  theater  missiles  can  be  technologically 
unsophisticated,  inexpensive,  and  capable  of 
delivering  weapons  of  mass  destruction  To 
counter  this  threat,  the  Army  is  moving 
rapidly  to  field  systems  such  as  the  Patriot 
Advanced  Capability  (PAC)-3,  Theater  High 
Altitude  Area  Defense  (THAAD),  and  the 
Corps  Surface-to-Air  (SAM)/Medium  Ex- 
tended Air  Defense  System  (MEADS) 

Theater  missile  defense,  a  joint  oper- 
ation, consists  of  four  operational  elements: 
attack  operations,  active  defensive,  passive 


defense,  and  battle  management/  command, 
control,  communications,  and  computers  and 
intelligence 

Attack  operations  are  offensive 
actions  to  destroy  or  disrupt  enemy  theater 
missile  capabilities.  In  the  mid  to  long-term, 
the  improved  Army  Tactical  Missile  System, 
Predator  Unmanned  Aerial  Vehicle,  Co- 
manche helicopter,  and  others  will  enable  the 
ground  commander  to  extend  his  reach, 
reduce  sensor  to  shooter  time,  improve  tar- 
geting accuracy,  and  significantly  increase 
lethality 

Active  defense  destroys  hostile  the- 
ater missiles,  airborne  launch  platforms,  and 
unmanned  aerial  vehicles  in  flight  The 
Patriot  PAC-3  will  expand  lower  tier  pro- 
tected areas  and  provide  increased  lethality 
against  enemy  missiles.  Similarly,  for  the 
upper  tier,  the  THAAD  system  will  provide 
full-range  protection  against  incoming  mis- 
siles both  in  and  above  the  atmosphere. 

For  the  maneuver  force,  we  are 
developing  an  active  defense  option  against 
very  short  range  theater  ballistic  missiles. 
The  Army,  in  unison  with  France,  Germany, 
and  Italy,  is  developing  the  Corps 
SAM/MEADS  Corps  SAM/MEADS  is  the 
only  programmed  system  capable  of  provid- 
ing air  and  missile  defense  for  Army  and 
Marine  maneuver  forces 

Passive  defense  includes  operational 
security,  deception,  early  warning,  surviv- 
ability, and  reconstitution  measures  to 
reduce  the  probability  and  vulnerability  of  a 
theater  missile  attack  Passive  defense  will 
be  supported  by  the  Joint  Tactical  Ground 
Station  (JTAGS),  which  provides  a  direct 
downlink  into  a  theater  of  operations  for 
launch  detection  warning  and  impact  point 
prediction  data  from  national  level  systems. 

Battle  Management/Command,  Con- 
trol, Communications,  Computers  and  Intel- 
ligence fuses  disparate,  geographically  sepa- 
rate, active  defense,  passive  defense,  and 
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attack  operations  into  a  focused  effort  under 
the  Army  Battle  Command  System  During 
the  Advanced  Warfighting  Exercise  Theater 
Missile  Defense  in  April  1995,  a  prototype 
Theater  Missile  Defense  Tactical  Operations 
Center  demonstrated  its  ability  to  integrate 
the  four  elements  of  theater  missile  defense 

National  Missile  Defense 

Over  fifteen  developing  countries 
possess  ballistic  missiles  and  at  least  twenty- 
three  countries  are  pursuing  weapons  of 
mass  destruction.  In  response  to  the  emerg- 
ing ballistic  missile  threat,  the  Ballistic 
Missile  Defense  Organization  has  developed 
a  joint  National  Missile  Defense  (NMD) 
system  architecture  The  Army  is  the 
Executing  Agent  for  critical  components  of 
that  architecture,  including  the  ground-based 
interceptor  and  ground-based  radar 
elements  The  Department  of  Defense' s 
NMD  program  is  characterized  as  a  Deploy- 
ment Readiness  program,  which  during  the 
next  three  years  will  focus  on  developing  the 
critical  systems  and  technologies  to  support 
a  deployment  decision  If,  at  the  end  of  that 
three  year  development  effort,  the  ballistic 
missile  threat  warrants,  the  US  could 
deploy  an  initial  NMD  system  in  three  years. 
Based  on  this  "3  plus  3"  program  approach, 
an  initial  operational  capability  could  be 
achieved  in  approximately  six  years  This 
initial  NMD  system,  with  the  .Army  playing  a 
critical  role,  would  be  capable  of  protecting 
the  US  against  limited  ballistic  missile 
attacks 

Space  Support 

As  we  enter  the  21st  centurs'.  the 
Army  will  continue  to  use  space  products 
Space  systems  provide  communications, 
weather  and  earth  resource  monitoring: 
reconnaissance,    surveillance,    and    target 


acquisition,  position,  navigation,  and  digital 
mapping,  missile  defense  warning.  As  we 
look  to  the  next  century,  space  products  will 
help  us  turn  a  smaller  Army  into  an  even 
more  effective  national  security  asset 


The  Army  uses  space  products  in  virtually 
every  operation. 

The  Army  uses  space  products  in 
virtually  every  operation  During  Desert 
Shield,  early  operations  were  directly 
supported  by  graphical  maps  produced  using 
LandSat  imagery  During  Desert  Storm, 
satellite  communications  and  navigation 
provided  the  land  component  commander  a 
viable  means  of  controlling  the  rapid  move- 
ment of  widely  dispersed  formations  The 
commander  used  real  time  weather  data  from 
polar  orbiting  satellites  to  anticipate  weather 
effects  During  UPHOLD  DEMOCRACY 
in  Haiti,  space  products  provided  deployed 
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forces  with  critical  video  teleconferencing 
connectivity,  near  real-time  intelligence 
reports,  and  high  resolution  maps 

Space  —  a  force  multiplier  —  is  key 
to  future  warfighting  missions.  Space 
systems  enhance  operations  by  providing 
timely  situational  awareness  The  Army  will 
continue  to  organize  and  train  forces  using 
space  capabilities  that  make  forces  more 
responsive,  flexible,  interoperable,  and 
survivable  By  aggressively  exploiting  space 
products,  the  Army  will  maintain  land  force 
dominance  in  the  21st  century. 

TeleMedicine 

The  Army's  TeleMedicine  program 
is  a  promising  information-age  capability  It 
provides  around-the-clock  medical  consulta- 
tion services.  Current  technology  allows  the 
transference  of  diagnostic  quality  images 
from  deployed  remote  facilities  to  medical 
centers.  It  also  allows  video  teleconsultation 
with  diagnostic  scopes  (otoscope,  endo- 
scope, dermoscope,  and  oral  camera)  ,  high 
speed  file  transfer,  telephone  and  facsimile 
support  Ongoing  integration  efforts  are 
focused    on   adding   digital    stethoscopes. 


ultrasound,  and  film  digitizers  It  is  already 
operational  at  remote  deployment  sites 
throughout  the  world.  Since  its  initial  use  in 
Somalia,  remote  teleconsultation  has  been 
projected  to  Macedonia,  Croatia,  Haiti,  and 
Kuwait 

TeleMedicine  also  allows  clinicians 
in  remote  locations  to  confer  with  medical 
specialists  located  at  medical  centers  around 
the  world  This  capability  enables  clinical 
specialty  consultations,  improved  emergency 
trauma  management,  patient  evacuation  con- 
sultation, and  continuing  medical  education 
A  new  concept.  Reverse  TeleMedicine,  will 
determine  whether  deployed  physicians  can 
continue  management  of  their  patients  back 
at  their  home  station. 

TeleMedicine  has  two  advanced 
technology  goals  One,  Worldwide  Consul- 
tation, will  extend  more  medical  assets  to 
battlefield  medical  treatment  facilities  by 
instantaneously  connecting  medical  officers 
in  the  field  with  specialty  consultants  in  med- 
ical centers.  The  second.  Information 
Access,  will  integrate  TeleMedicine  with 
established  medical  databases,  such  as  the 
National  Library  of  Medicine 


Conclusion 


America's  Army  is  committed  to  meeting  the  demands  of  the  future  With  its  boots  firmly 
planted  in  the  realities  of  today's  world,  the  Army  is  focused  on  the  21st  century  The  Army  is 
looking  to  and  planning  for  the  future,  while  simultaneously  responding  to  the  nation's  call  both 
at  home  and  abroad.  The  information  age  is  upon  us,  and  the  Army  is  changing  to  meet  the 
challenges  of  this  new  era  The  Army  must  harness  the  technology  that  fuels  the  information 
explosion  to  successfully  transform  itself  from  the  premier  Cold  War,  industrial-age  army  to  the 
premier  21st  century  information-age  army  The  Army  must  make  this  transformation  while 
remaining  trained  and  ready  to  respond  to  the  nation's  call. 

We  know  the  capabilities  the  Army  needs  in  the  next  century  We  have  developed  a  plan 
to  convert  that  vision  into  reality.  The  Army's  leaders  are  committed  to  forging  a  21st  Century 
army  —  one  that  is  organized,  equipped,  and  manned  to  maximize  the  power  of  the  information 
age 
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The  information  age  is  upon  us,  and 

the  Army  is  changing  to  meet  the 

challenges  of  this  new  era. 
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ACRONYMS 


ABCS 

Aimy  Battle  Command  System 

ACAP 

Army  Career  and  Alumni 

Program 

ACES 

Army  Contmumg  Education 

Svstem 

ACOE 

Arm\  Communities  of 

Excellence 

ACTEDS 

Army  Civilian  Trammg, 

Education,  and  Development 

S>stem 

ADDS 

Arm\  Data  Distnbution  System 

AFAP 

Army  FamiK  Action  Plan 

AFTBP 

Arm>  Family  Team  Building 

Program 

AGCCS 

Arm\  Global  Command  and 

Control  S>  stem 

AIAP 

Arm\  International  Activities 

Plan 

APIC 

Arm\  Performance 

Improvement  Criteria 

ARL 

Airborne  Recon  Low 

ASAS 

All  Source  Analysis  System 

ASTAMIDS 

Airborne  Stand-off  Minefield 

Detection  S>  stem 

ATCCS 

Arm\  Tactical  Command  and 

Control  Svstem 

AWE 

Advanced  Warfighting 

Exjjcrimcnt 


BAT 

Brillant  Anti-armor 

Technolog> 

BCIC 

Battlefield  Combat 

Identification  System 

BCTP 

Battle  Command  Trammg 

Program 

BLTM 

Battalion  Level  Training 

Model 

BMAR 

Backlog  of  Maintenance  and 

Repair 

BOP 

Busmess  Occupancy 

Program 

BRAC 

Base  Realignment  and 

Closure 

BSF-E 

Bradle>  Stinger  Fightmg 

Vehicle-Enhanced 


CA 

Civil  Affairs 

CATS 

Combmed  Arms  Trammg 

Strategies 

GBCS 

Ground  Based  Common 

Senser 

GBS 

Ground  Based  Senser 

CFO 

Chief  Financial  Officer 

CGS 

Common  Ground  Station 

CHAMPUS 

Civilian  Health  and  Medical 

Program  of  the  Uniformed 

Services 

C41 

Command,  Control, 

Communications. 

Computers,  and  Intelligence 


CJCS 

Chairman  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 

CMTC 

Combat  Maneuver  Trammg 

Center 

CONUSA 

Contmental  Umted  States  Arm> 

CRDA 

Cooperative  Research  and 

Development  Agreements 

CTC 

Combat  Trainmg  Center 

C2V 

Command  and  Control  Vehicle 

DCSOPS 

Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for 

Operations  and  Plans 

DIS 

Distributed  Interactive 

Simulation 

DLEA 

Drug  Law  Enforcement  Agency 

DMFCS 

Digitized  Mortar  Fire  Control 

System 

DVD 

Direct  Vendor  Delivery 

EXFOR 

Expenmental  Force 

FASTA 

Federal  Acquisition  Streamling 

Act 

FEMA 

Federal  Emergency 

Management  AgencN 

FLIR 

Forward  Lookmg  Infirared 

Radar 

FM 

Field  Manual 

GT 

General  Technical 
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GPRA 

Great  Performance  and  Results 

Act 

GPS 

Global  Positioning  System 

HAB 

HeavA  Assault  Bndge 

HTI 

Honzontal  Technology  Integration 

ICBM 

Intercontinental  Ballastic  Missile 
IMAP 

Installation  Management  Action 

Plan 

ISM 

Integrated  Sustainment 

Mamtenance 

ISR 

Installation  Status  Report 

ITAS 

Improved  Target  Acquisition 

System 

I  VIS 

Intervehicular  Information  System 

JRTC 

Joint  Readiness  Trammg  Center 

JSTARS 

Jomt  Surveillance  Target  Attack 

Radar  S>stem 

JTAGS 

Joint  Tactical  Ground  Stauon 

MANPRINT 

Manpower  and  Personnel 

Integration 

MFO 

Multinational  Force  and  Observer 

MILSTAR 

Militan  Strategic  Tactical  Relay 

MSE 

Mobile  Subscnber  Equipment 

MWR 

Morale.  Welfare,  and  Recreation 


NATO 

North  Atlantic  Treaty 

Organization 

NMD 

National  Missile  Defense 

NPR 

National  Performance  Rc\iew 

NTC 

National  Training  Center 

ODT 

Overseas  Deployment  Training 

OMA 

Operations  and  Maintenance, 

Ann\ 

OPRED 

Operational  Readiness 

OPTEMPO 

Operational  Tempo 

PEO 

Program  Executive  Officer 

PLS 

Palletized  Loadmg  System 

POM 

Program  Objective  Memorandum 

PQA 

Presidents  Quality  Award 

PSVOP 

Psychological  Operauons 

RC 

Reserve  Component 

RDA 

Research.  Development,  and 

Acquisition 

RFP 

Request  For  Proposal 

S.AM 

Surface  to  .Air  Missile 

SATS 

Standard  .\rmy  Traimng  System 

SERB 

Selective  Early  Retirement  Board 

SCAMP 

Smgle  Channel  Anti-Jam. 

Manportable 


SMART-T 

Secure,  Mobile,  Anti-Jam, 

Reliable.  Tactical 

SOA 

Special  Operations  Aviation 

SSB 

Special  Separation  Benefit 

TASS 

Total  .Army  School  S\stem 

TAQ 

Total  .Army  Quality 

TAV 

Total  .Assest  Visibility 

TENCAP 

Tactical  Exploitation  of  National 

Capabilities 

TR\AD 

Theater  High  .\ltitude  .Area 

Defense 

TMD 

Theater  Missile  Defense 

TOA 

Total  Obligation  .Authonty 

TRM 

Training  Resource  Model 

UAV 

Unmanned  .Aenal  Vehicle 

UN 

Umted  Nations 

USAREUR 

Umted  States  .Arm\  Europe 

VER.\ 

Voluntary  Early  Retirement 

Authonty 

VSI 

Voluntary  Separation  Incentive 

VSIP 

Voluntary  Separation  Incentive 

Pay 

WAM 

Wide  Area  Mumtion 

WBRP 

Whole  Barracks  Renewal  Program 
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ADDENDUM 


DA  TA  REQUIRED  BY  THE 

NA  TIONAL  DEFENSE  A  UTHORIZA  TION  ACT  FOR  FY  1994 

(BOLD  ITALICS  INDICA  TE  SUPPLEMENTAL  DA  TA  REQUIRED  BY  HQDA) 

Section  517  (b)(2)(A):   The  promotion  rate  for  officers  considered  for  promotion  from  within 
the  promotion  zone  who  are  serving  as  active  component  advisors  to  units  of  the  Selected 
Reserve  of  the  Ready  Reserve  (in  accordance  with  that  program)  compared  with  the 
promotion  rate  for  other  officers  considered  for  promotion  from  within  the  promotion  zone  in 
the  same  pay  grade  and  the  same  competitive  category,  shown  for  all  officers  of  the  Army. 

Section  517  (b)(2)(B):  The  promotion  rate  for  officers  considered  for  promotion  from  below 
the  promotion  zone  who  are  serving  as  active  component  advisors  to  units  of  the  Selected 
Reserve  of  the  Ready  Reserve  (in  accordance  with  that  program)  compared  in  the  same 
manner  (as  the  para  above). 

The  following  tables  provide  a  comparison  of  promotion  selection  rates  for  officers  considered  for 
promotion  from  both  within  and  below  the  promotion  zone  who  are  serving  as  active  component 
advisors  to  units  of  the  Selected  Reserve  of  the  Read\  Reserve  against  the  promotion  selection 
rates  for  other  officers  considered  for  promotion  from  withm  and  below  the  promotion  zone  in  the 
same  pa\  grade  and  same  competitive  categor\    Data  summanzes  results  of  the  FY95  Major  and 
Lieutenant  Colonel  selection  boards: 

F\  95  MAJOR  TO  LIEUTENANT  COLONEL  RESULTS 

AC/RC*  ARMY** 

PRIMARY  ZONE  37  1%  610% 

BELOW  ZONE  0  0%  5  7% 

¥\  95  CAPTAIN  TO  MAJOR  RESULTS 

AC/RC*  ARMY** 

PRIMARY  ZONE  65.6%  73  2% 

BELOW  ZONE  4.4%  4  9% 

*AC/RC=ACT1VE  COMPONENT  OFFICERS  SERVING  IN  RESERVE  COMPONENT 
ASSIGNMENTS  AT  TIME  OF  CONSIDERATION 

»*ARM^=ACTIVE  COMPONENT  OFTICERS  NOT  SERVING  IN  RESERVE  COMPONENT 
ASSIGNMENTS  AT  THE  TIME  OF  CONSIDERATION 

Section  521(b): 

(1 )  The  number  and  percentage  of  officers  with  at  least  two  years  of  active-duty  before 
becoming  a  member  of  the  Army  National  Guard  or  the  U.S.  Army  Reserve  Selected  Reserve 
units. 

NUMBER        _%_  _ 
ARMY  NATIONAL  GUARD  21.509  49.8% 

US  ARM^' RESERVE  21.623  53  8% 
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(2)  The  number  and  percentage  of  enlisted  personnel  with  at  least  two  years  of  active-duty 
before  becoming  a  member  of  the  Army  National  Guard  or  the  U.S.  Army  Reserve  Selected 
Reserve  units. 

NUMBER  % 

ARMY  NATIONAL  GUARD  169,518  511% 

US  ARMY  RESERVE  76,738  40  6% 

(3)  The  number  of  officers  who  are  graduates  of  one  of  the  service  academies  and  were 
released  from  active  duty  before  the  completion  of  their  active-duty  service  obligation:  446 

officers  who  were  graduates  of  one  of  the  service  academies  were  released  from  active  duty  before 
they  completed  their  active  duty  service  obligation    Of  those  officers  ~ 

(A)  the  number  who  are  serving  the  remaining  period  of  their  active-duty  service 
obligation  as  a  member  of  the  Selected  Reserve  pursuant  to  section  1112(a)(1)  of  ANGCRRA: 

223  officers  of  the  446  academy  graduates  are  now  serving  as  members  of  the  Selected  Reserve 

(B)  the  number  for  whom  waivers  were  granted  by  the  Secretary  under  section 
1112(a)(2)  of  ANGCRRA,  together  with  the  reason  for  each  waiver:  Of  the  remaining  223 
officers.  186  received  VERRP  releases  and  the  remaming  37  received  waivers  for 
compassionate/hardship  reasons. 

(4)  The  number  of  officers  who  were  commissioned  as  distinguished  Reserve  Officers' 
Training  Corps  graduates  and  were  released  from  active  duty  before  the  completion  of  their 
active-duty  service  obligation:  63  officers  who  were  commissioned  as  Distinguished  Reserve 
Officers'  Training  Corps  Graduates  were  released  from  active  duty  before  they  completed  their 
active  duty  service  obligation.  Of  those  officers  — 

(A)  the  number  who  are  serving  the  remaining  period  of  their  active-duty  service 
obligation  as  a  member  of  the  Selected  Reserve  pursuant  to  section  1112(a)(1)  of  ANGCRR-A: 

36  officers  out  of  the  63  graduates  are  now  serving  in  the  Selected  Reserve. 

(B)  the  number  for  whom  waivers  were  granted  by  the  Secretary  under  section 
1112(a)(2)  of  ANGCRRA,  together  with  the  reason  for  each  waiver:  Of  the  remaming  27 
officers,  17  received  VERRP  releases,  9  received  waivers  for  compassionate/hardship  reasons, 
and  one  was  non-select  to  captain. 

(5)  The  number  of  officers  who  are  graduates  of  the  Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps 
program  and  who  are  performing  their  minimum  period  of  obligated  service  in  accordance 
with  section  1112(b)  of  ANGCRRA  by  a  combination  of  (A)  two  years  of  active  duty,  and  (B) 
such  additional  period  of  service  as  is  necessary  to  complete  the  remainder  of  such  obligation 
served  in  the  National  Guard  and,  of  those  officers,  the  number  for  whom  permission  to 
perform  their  minimum  period  of  obligated  service  in  accordance  with  that  section  was 
granted  during  the  preceding  fiscal  year.     145  ROTC  graduates  were  released  after  serving  a 
minimum  of  two  years  active  duty    Effective  FY95,  the  Army  initiated  a  program  to  insure  these 
officers  have  a  letter  of  acceptance  from  a  National  Guard  or  Army  Reserve  imit  prior  to  release 
from  Active  Dutv 
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6)  The  number  of  officers  for  whom  recommendations  were  made  during  the  preceding  fiscal 
year  for  a  unit  vacancy  promotion  to  a  grade  above  first  heutenant  and,  of  those 
recommendations,  the  number  and  percentage  that  were  concurred  in  by  an  active  duty 
officer  under  section  1113(a)  of  ANGCRRA,  shown  separately  for  each  of  the  three 
categories  of  officers  set  forth  in  section  1113(b)  of  ANGCRRA: 

ARMY  NATIONAL  GUARD 

Promotions  to  fill  unit  vacancies  for  officers  previously  selected  for  promotion  by  the 
Department  of  the  Army  (DA)  mandatory  promotion  board  were  not  forwarded  for  review  by  an 
active  duty  officer    Many  of  the  officers  promoted  in  the  specified  umts  in  FY95  had  been 
previousK'  selected  by  the  DA  mandatory  boards. 

In  the  Attin  National  Guard,  FY95,  154  recommended  urut  vacancy  promotions  were 
forv\arded  to  the  associated  active  duty  umt  commanders  for  concurrence/non-concurrence.  Of 
those  recommended,  144  were  received  from  the  active  duty  commander  for  a  93.5%  concurrence 
rate.  The  balance  of  10  officers  are  pending  review  m  Alaska. 

US  ARMY  RESERVE 

Dunng  FY95,  90  officers  were  recommended  for  a  unit  vacancy  promotion.  Of  these  16 
were  from  Contingency'  Force  Pool  (CFP)  umts  and  74  were  from  other  units. 
All  recommendations  were  concurred  with  by  the  boards. 

(7)  The  number  of  waivers  during  the  preceding  fiscal  year  under  section  1 1 14(a)  of 
ANGCRRA  of  any  standard  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  establishing  a  military  education 
requirement  for  noncommissioned  officers  and  the  reason  for  each  such  waiver.  In  the  ARNG, 
no  waivers  were  reported.  In  the  USAR,  12  waivers  were  granted.  All  were  military  operational 
necessities. 

(8)  The  number  and  distribution  by  grade,  shown  for  each  State,  of  personnel  in  the  initial 
entry  training  and  nondeploy ability  personnel  accounting  category  established  under  1115  of 
ANGCRRA  for  members  of  the  Army  National  Guard  who  have  not  completed  the  minimum 
training  required  for  deployment  or  who  are  otherwise  not  available  for  deployment  and  a 
narrative  summarizing  procedures  to  be  followed  in  FV95  to  account  for  members  of  the 
USAR  who  have  not  completed  the  minimum  training  required  for  deployment  or  who  are 
otherwise  not  available  for  deployment: 

NATIONAL  GUARD 

16,552  arc  awaiting  or  in  Initial  Entry  Training 
3.228  are  pending  medical  evaluation 

2,668  are  for  other  reasons  (Family  Care  Plan,  Sole  Surviving  Family  Member,  Due  HIV 
test.  Require  Panorex,  etc  ) 

22.448  total  non -deploy able 

Information  b\  grade  and  state  is  maintained  b\  National  Guard  Bureau. 

ARMY  RESERVE 

The  number  and  distribution  of  USAR  soldiers  in  initial  entn,  training  and  other  non- 
dcployable  personnel  accounting  status  is  now  being  maintained  by  ARCOM/GOCOM.  The  total 
number  of  non-dcployables  ii  the  USAR  is  33,698 
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(9)  The  number  of  members  of  the  Army  National  Guard,  shown  for  each  State,  that  were 
discharged  during  the  previous  fiscal  year  pursuant  to  1115(c)(1)  of  ANGCRR.\  for  not 
completing  the  minimum  training  required  for  deployment  within  24  months  after  entering 
the  National  Guard  and  a  narrative  summarizing  procedures  to  be  followed  in  FY95  for 
discharging  members  of  the  USAR  who  have  not  completed  the  minimum  training  required 
for  deployment  within  24  months  of  entering  the  USAR. 

NATIONAL  GUARD        None 
ARMY  RESERVE 

Completion  of  minimum  training  requirements  will  be  monitored  through  quarterl> 
SIDPERS-USAR  rosters  that  identify  those  USAR  soldiers  whose  record  does  not  indicate  their 
militarv'  education  requirements  in  accordance  with  regulatory  guidelines 
Specific  procedures  for  discharging  officers  and  enlisted  personnel  who  fail  to  meet  requirements 
within  24  months  are  maintained  b\  OCAR 

(10)  The  number  of  waivers,  shown  for  each  State,  that  were  granted  by  the  Secretary  during 
the  previous  fiscal  year  under  section  1115(c)(2)  of  ANGCRR.\  of  the  requirement  in  section 
1115(c)(1)  of  ANGCRR.A  described  in  paragraph  (9),  together  with  the  reason  for  each 
waiver.     Account  was  fully  implemented  m  July.  1994.  Durmg  FY95,  no  waivers  were  granted. 

(11)  The  number  of  Army  National  Guard  members,  shown  for  each  State,  and  the  number 
of  US  Army  Reserve  members  shown  by  each  ARCOM/GOCOM,  who  were  screened  during 
the  preceding  fiscal  year  to  determine  whether  they  meet  minimum  physical  profile  standards 
required  for  deployment  and,  of  those  members- 

(A)  the  number  and  percentage  who  did  not  meet  minimum  physical  profile  standards 
required  for  deployment:    246,022  members  of  the  ARNG  were  screened  and  6.754  (2.8%)  did 
not  meet  standards  for  deployment .    21,433  members  of  the  USAR  were  screened  and  29  (01%) 
did  not  meet  nummum  physical  profile  standards  required  for  deployment 

(B)  the  number  and  percentage  who  were  transferred  pursuant  to  section  1116  of 
ANGCRRA  to  the  personnel  accounting  category  described  in  paragraph  (8):  4,347  or  I  8% 
of  those  .ARNG  members  identified  were  transferred  to  the  non-deployable  account. 

864,  or  4%,  of  those  USAR  members  identified  were  transferred  to  the  non-deployable 
account 

(12)  The  number  of  members,  and  the  percentage  total  membership,  of  the  .\rmy  National 
Guard,  shown  for  each  State,  and  for  the  U.S.  Army  reserve  shown  by  each  Army  Reserve 
Command/General  Officer  Command,  who  underwent  a  medical  screening  during  the 
previous  fiscal  year  as  provided  in  section  1117  of  A.NGCRRA.  Dunng  FY95,  246,022  or 
65.6%  of  Army  National  Guard  members  underwent  medical  screening    During  E^95,  21,440,  or 
9  5%,  of  USAR  members  underwent  medical  screening 

(13)  The  number  of  members,  and  the  percentage  of  the  total  membership,  of  the  .Army 
National  Guard,  shown  for  each  State,  and  the  number  of  members,  and  the  percentage  of  the 
total  membership,  of  the  U.S.  .A.rmy  Reserve  shown  for  each  .\RCOVI/GOCO\I,  who 
underwent  a  dental  screening  during  the  previous  fiscal  year  as  provided  in  section  1 1 17  of 

.A.NGCRR.\.   Funding  for  dental  screenmg  is  programmed  to  begin  in  F\'96. 
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The  following  tables  provide  detailed  medical/dental  screening  mformation  for  on  the  ARNG  (by 
state)  and  for  the  USAR  (by  commands)  regardmg  paragraphs  12  and  13  above 


Army  National  Guard 
ARNG  TITLE  XI  MEDICAL/DENTAL  SCREENING  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  199S 


State 

#  Medical  Screened 

Vo  Medical  Screened 

#  Dental  Screened 

%  Dental  Screened 

AK 

13 

6% 

252 

11.7»/i, 

AL 

4,153 

23  4% 

0 

0% 

AZ 

815 

19.8% 

445 

10.8% 

AR 

7.015 

81.2% 

3,284 

38  0% 

CA 

10.858 

61.0% 

10,858 

61.0% 

CO 

1.889 

53.1% 

1.889 

53.1% 

CT 

2.575 

63.7% 

0 

0% 

DE 

1,066 

64.0% 

946 

57.0% 

DC 

318 

18.0% 

0 

0% 

FL 

3.600 

36.0% 

0 

0% 

GA 

3,608 

39  0% 

5,400 

59.0% 

GU 

555 

91.0% 

0 

0% 

HI 

1,277 

34.8% 

758 

20.7% 

IN 

3.487 

29  0% 

1.083 

9.0% 

IL 

8.640 

90.0% 

2.880 

30.0% 

lA 

7,393 

100  0% 

0 

0% 

ID 

0 

0% 

200 

6% 

KS 

4.193 

65.0% 

4,193 

65.0% 

KY 

5,865 

90.0% 

5.865 

90.0% 

LA 

8,197 

72.0% 

1.005 

100% 

ME 

2.259 

96.5% 

1.485 

634% 

MD 

4.526 

73  0% 

3.038 

60  0% 

MA 

6.500 

70.0% 

3.569 

38.0% 

Ml 

7.708 

79.0% 

0 

0% 

MN 

7,650 

85.0% 

4.500 

50.0% 
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Sute 

U  MedicaJ  Screened 

%  Medical  Screened 

»  Dental  Screened          ||  %  Dental  Screened  | 

MS 

12.000 

98.0% 

0 

0% 

MO 

2.196 

30  0% 

MT 

2.253 

80  0% 

0 

0% 

NE 

3.120 

90.7% 

0 

0% 

NV 

980 

60.0% 

0 

0% 

NH 

1.479 

87  0% 

600 

35.0% 

NJ 

3.343 

47  4% 

2,538 

36.0% 

NM 

336 

8.5% 

336 

8.5°'o 

NY 

5.000 

41,7% 

1,000 

84°-'o 

NC 

10.500 

95.5% 

0 

0% 

ND 

3.100 

90.0% 

1,700 

50  0% 

OH 

607 

5.7% 

0 

0% 

OK 

5,997 

83.0% 

2,020 

280»/o 

OR 

361 

5.6% 

737 

11.5% 

PA 

17.193 

98.9% 

3.473 

ig.go/o 

PR 

8,480 

97.7% 

8.480 

97.7% 

RI 

1,478 

60.0% 

1.478 

60.0% 

SC 

9,684 

85.0% 

0 

0% 

SD 

3,067 

90  0% 

1.394 

41.3% 

TN 

9.500 

78.0% 

0 

0% 

TX 

17,706 

97.0% 

UT 

3,902 

77.0% 

480 

9.4% 

VT 

1,568 

45.7% 

0 

0% 

VI 

319 

39.0% 

0 

0% 

VA 

6.800 

90.5% 

150 

2.0% 

WA 

1,237 

22.0% 

0 

0% 

WV 

2,990 

90,0% 

997 

30.0% 

WI 

2.800 

35.7% 

6,247 

79.7% 

WY 

1.018 

65  0% 

799 

51,0% 

TOTAL 

246.022 

65.6% 

84032 

22.5% 

•NOTE:  Based  on  ARNG  total  end  strength  of  374.930 
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VRNf;  TITLF.  XI  MEDICAL  NONDFTLOYABLE  ST.Vn.'S  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  l')'>5 


Stale 

#  Medical 
Screened 

#  Not      Deployabic           %  Not  Dcployahle 

#  Traiisfcred- 
NDPA 

"/o  Tnuisfered- 
NDPA 

AL 

4,153 

71                                           1.-% 

0                               0% 

\K 

I? 

\Z 

815 

1 

.1% 

0 

0% 

AR 

7.015 

138 

2.0% 

0 

0% 

CA 

10.858 

763 

7  o"-;. 

763 

4.0% 

CO 

1.889 

7 

4% 

0 

0% 

CT 

2.575 

DE                  1.066 

14 

1.3% 

0 

0% 

DC                   318 

PL                  3.600 

119 

3  3% 

119 

1.06% 

GA                 3.608 

554 

15.3% 

554 

60% 

GU                  555 

31 

5,5% 

31 

5.0% 

HI                   1.277 

58 

4.5% 

0 

0% 

IN 

3.487 

10 

3%. 

0 

0% 

a. 

8.640 

23 

.3% 

0 

0% 

lA 

7.393 

163 

2.2% 

113 

1.5% 

ro 

0 

KS 

4,193 

KY                5.865 

117 

2.1% 

117 

2,1% 

LA            1      8.197 

72 

10% 

35 

.3% 

ME 

2.259 

MD           1      4.526 

26 

6% 

0 

0% 

MA           1      6.500 

9 

1% 

0 

0% 

MI             1      7.708 

772 

un-a 

54 

7.5°/n 

MN 

7.650 

4 

04% 

I 
MS            1      12.000 

1.933 

16  1% 

1.933 

16  1% 

MO           1       2.1% 

1 

05% 

1 

05% 
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Slate 

#  Medical 
Screen«tl 

It  Nuc     Depluyable 

%  Not  Deployable 

#  Transfercd- 
NDPA 

Vo  Tranrfcrcd- 
NDPA 

MT 

:.:53 

17 

.1% 

0 

0% 

NE 

>.i:() 

NV 

')S() 

NH 

1.479 

30 

2.0% 

0 

(r!'i, 

NJ 

3.343 

75 

2  2% 

0 

^r/o 

NM 

336 

NY 

5.(XX) 

NC 

10.500 

2 

02% 

0 

0% 

ND 

3.100 

7 

2% 

0 

0% 

OH 

607 

19 

1.2% 

19 

1.2% 

OK 

5.997 

557 

•iOf/o 

557 

90% 

OR 

361 

6 

2.0% 

0 

0% 

PA 

17.193 

51 

3  0% 

12 

lO^'o 

PR 

S.480 

RI 

1.478 

2 

08% 

SC 

9.684 

75 

8% 

6 

1% 

SD 

3.067 

3 

1% 

0 

0% 

TN 

9.500 

27 

.3% 

2 

1% 

TX 

17.706 

647 

4% 

0 

0% 

UT 

3.902 

235 

5.0% 

0 

0% 

VT 

1.568 

1 

.1% 

0 

0% 

VI 

319 

VA 

6.800 

22 

3% 

0 

0% 

WA 

1.237 

0 

0% 

0 

0% 

WV 

2.990 

3 

.1% 

3 

1% 

Wl 

6.247 

69 

1% 

0 

0% 

WY 

1.018 

24 

2.5% 

24 

2.5'"o 

TOTA 

246,022 

6,754 

Z8% 

4347 

1.8% 

•  NOTE:  Based  on  ARNG  total  end  strength  of  374.930. 
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U.S.  ARMY  RESERVE 


MEMBERS  MEDICALLY  SCREENED  IN  FY  95  PER  SEC  1117 


ARCO 

TOTAL 

ASS6 

END  FY  95 

TOTAL 

SCREENED) 

FY95 

PERCENTAGE 
TRANSFERRED 

19   DIV  (IT) 

2,001 

166 

8.3% 

63   ARCOM 

5,401 

438 

8.1% 

65   DIV  (IT) 

2,213 

127 

5.7% 

70   DIV  (IT) 

3,402 

168 

4.9% 

7  5   ARCOM 

7,678 

885 

11.5% 

7  6   ARCOM 

8,945 

777 

8.7% 

77   ARCOM 

4,794 

341 

7.1% 

7  8   ARCOM 

1,812 

89 

4.9% 

7  9   ARCOM 

8,037 

534 

6.6% 

80   ARCOM 

6,239 

591 

9.5% 

81   TRANS 

1,469 

189 

12.9% 

83   TAACOM 

769 

78 

10.1% 

84   TAACOM 

3,387 

563 

16.6% 

8  5   COSCOM 

877 

108 

12.3% 

8  6   SIGNAL 

819 

47 

5.7% 

87   TAACOM 

773 

31 

4.0% 

8  8   EN  CMD 

254 

41 

16.1% 

8  9   EN  CMD 

614 

47 

7.7% 

90   EN  BDE 

2,942 

264 

9.0% 

9 1   ARCOM 

8,601 

1,225 

14.2% 

94   ARCOM 

5,011 

459 

9.2% 

95   DIV  (IT) 

1,889 

150 

7.9% 

96   DIV  EX 

1,784 

100 

5.6% 

97   DIV  (IT) 

2,348 

184 

7.8% 

98   ARCOM 

13,514 

1,  528 

11.3% 

99   DIV  EX 

1,  930 

126 

6.5% 

100   ARCOM 

9,331 

671 

7.2% 

102   DIV  (IT) 

2,544 

140 

5.5% 

104   MED  BDE 

4,299 

240 

5.6% 

108   ARCOM 

10,124 

693 

6.8% 

120   ARCOM 

5,539 

734 

13.3% 

121   DIV  (IT) 

2,696 

185 

6.9% 

122   DIV  EX 

2,201 

150 

6.8% 

123   ARCOM 

8,  606 

635 

7.4% 

124   DIV  EX 

2,  122 

231 

10.9% 

12  5   ARCOM 

14,711 

1,  400 

9.5% 

14  3   ARCOM 

8,204 

683 

8.3% 

310   ARCOM 

8,541 

813 

9.5% 

311   DIV  EX 

1,722 

131 

7.6% 

33  5   ARCOM 

7,002 

1,  119 

16.0% 

377   DIV  (IT) 

2,  533 

250 

9.9% 

412   ARCOM 

6,584 

626 

9.5% 
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416   ARCOM 

8,196 

875 

10. 7A 

420   DIV  (IT) 

2,  105 

229 

10.9% 

8  07   ARCOM 

8,594 

1,084 

12.6s 

USAPAC 

3,  129 

268 

8.6* 

USASOC 

8,348 

1,027 

12.3% 

224,634 


21,440 


(14)  The  number  of  members,  and  the  percentage  of  the  total  membership,  of  the  Army  National 
Guard,  shown  for  each  State,  and  the  number  of  members,  and  the  percentage  of  total  Selected 
Reserve  unit  membership,  of  the  U.S.  Army  Reserve,  shown  for  each  ARCOM/GOCOM,  over  the 
age  of  40  who  underwent  a  full  physical  examination  during  the  previous  flscal  year  for  purposes  of 
section  1117  of  ANGCRRA.  The  over  40  population  of  the  Army  National  Guard  is  91,825,  or  21%  of 
the  total  membership.  Of  the  over  40  population,  3 1,901  (34.7%)  received  full  physical  exams  during 
FY95.  By  state  data  is  maintained  by  National  Guard  Bureau. 

The  over  40  population  of  the  US.  Army  Reserve  is  5 1,982.  or  24%  of  the  total  membership  Of 
the  over  40  population,  3,637  (7%)  received  fiill  physical  exams  during  FY95.  ARCOM/GOCOM  data  is 
maintained  by  Office,  Chief  Army  Reserve 

(15)  The  number  of  units  of  the  Army  National  Guard,  and  of  the  U.S.  Army  Reserve,  that  are 
scheduled  for  early  deployment  in  the  event  of  a  mobilization  and,  of  those  units,  the  number  that  are 
dental  ready  for  deployment  in  accordance  with  section  1118  of  ANGCRRA.  44  CFP  1  and  2  Army 
National  Guard  units  are  scheduled  for  early  deployment.     659  U.S.  Army  Reserve  units  are  scheduled  for 
early  deployment.  Dental  screening  and  treatment  funding  is  programmed  to  begin  FY96.  (Of  the  44 
ARNG  CFP  I  and  2  units,  19  were  dental  ready  at  the  end  of  FY95.) 

(16)  The  estimated  post-mobilization  training  time  for  each  Army  National  Guard  combat  and  CFP 
unit,  and  U.S.  Army  Reserve  CFP  unit,  and  a  description,  displayed  in  broad  categories  and  by  State 
for  Army  National  Guard  units,  and  by  the  ARCOM/GOCOM  for  U.S.  Army  Reserve  units,  of  what 
training  would  need  to  be  accomplished  for  Army  National  Guard  combat  and  CFP  units,  and  U.S. 
Army  Reserve  units,  in  a  post-mobilization  period  for  purposes  of  section  1119  of  ANGCRRA. 
Irutiatives  continue  to  ensure  Reserve  Component  post-mobilization  traimng  is  completed  adequately  in  the 
minimum  amount  of  time  necessary 

ARJ>JG  Divisions.     FORSCOM  has  established  pnonties  for  support  to  early  deployuig  and  high  pnonty 
units.  The  ARNG  divisions  are  not  sourced  against  either  of  the  Major  Regional  Contingencies  and  are  at 
the  end  of  the  deployment  list  ui  the  event  of  major  conflict.  The  current  ARNG  initiative  to  restructure  the 
divisions  will  obviously  impact  their  future  status.  For  the  present,  the  divisions  have  little  expectation  for 
dedicated  AC  support  outside  the  assistance  that  is  available  from  the  1 0  man  Field  Training  Group  of 
Title  XI  personnel  that  cover  the  staff  and  assist  the  divisions  in  lane  traimng  efforts.  In  addition,  the 
consensus  is  that  the  ARNG  divisions  can  assume  the  mission  of  providing  OPFOR  for  RC  units  to  include 
the  Enhanced  Bngades  and  FSP  umts.  FORSCOM  continues  to  examine  the  requirement  to  determine  just 
how  much  OPFOR  capability  will  be  necessary  to  support  both  premobilization  and  postmobilization 
trainmg  focused  on  high  pnority  umts.  Once  the  requirements  are  identified,  FORSCOM,  m  conjunction 
with  NGB  will  work  to  determine  the  impact  on  the  divisions. 

CFP  1-4  Umts 

Review  of  ORE  data  over  the  past  year  has  shown  some  improvement  in  the  readiness  of  CFP 
units,  influenced  by  the  AC  associated  unit  that  has  been  assigned  as  sponsor.  This  is  particularly  evident 
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in  those  units  supported  by  Resident  Training  Detachments  or  Regional  Training  Teams  composed  of  Title 
VII  personnel  fielded  in  the  FY92/93  time  frame    These  quality  soldiers  continue  to  make  a  difference  and 
are  dedicated  to  the  support  of  approximately  50%  of  the  units  m  support  packages  1-4    FORSCOM  is 
redesignmg  the  contingency  force  mto  Force  Support  Packages  I  and  2  to  replace  the  CFP.  As  many  of  the 
former  CFP  units  as  possible  will  be  earned  forward  mto  the  FSP,  but  there  will  be  some  changes     Also, 
It  is  anticipated  that  some  adjustment  m  the  support  structure  will  result    As  the  GFRE  continues  to  be 
fielded,  improvement  m  these  high  pnonty  umts  will  contmue. 

Enhanced  Bngades 

Initiatives  continue  to  ensure  Enhanced  Brigades  are  prepared  to  deploy  within  90  days  of 
mobilization    FORSCOM/National  Guard  Bureau  Regulation  350-2  and  FORSCOM  Commander's  Pre- 
Mobilization  Training  Guidance  Memorandum,  dated  I  December  1995,  remain  the  guideposts  for 
Enhanced  Bngade  traimng  in  the  near  term.  Specific  data  regardmg  the  trammg  requirements  of  the 
individual  Enhanced  Bngades  is  maintamed  by  Directorate  of  Operations  (G-3),  Forces  Command. 
The  following  diagram  depicts  the  Post-Mobilization  Training  phases  of  the  ARNG  Enhanced  Bngades 


POST-MOBILIZATION  TRAINING 


PHASE  I 


HOME  STATION 
MOVE  TO  MOBSTA 


SOLDIER  TRAINING 


MOVE TO 
TRAINING  SITE 


GUNNERY: 
TABLES  VI-VIII 
TABLES  XI-XII 


PLATOON  LANES 
COMPANY/TEAM  LANES 


PHASE  III 


BATTALION/ 
BRIGADE 
TASK  FORCE 
OPERATIONS 


MAINTENANCE 
RECOVERY 

PREP  FOR  LOADING 


FORSCOM 


-  THIS  DUGRAM  DISPLAYS  THE  COMPOSITION  AND  SEQUENCE  OF  THE  ENHANCED  BRIGADE  POST- 
MOBILIZATION  TRAINING  PLAN.  IT  ENCOMPASSES  FOUR  PHASES  AND  WILL  TAKE  90  DAYS 

-  THE  PLAN  REALIZES  A  REDUCTION  IN  THE  TIMELINES  STATED  BY  RAND.  THE  REASONS  FOR  90 
DAYS  INCLUDE,  BUT  ARE  NOT  LIMITED  TO,  TWO  ENHANCEMENTS: 

-  THE  ENHANCED  AT  FOR  EVERY  BRIGADE  EVERY  YEAR  WILL  IMPROVE  PRE-MOBILIZATION 
TRAINING  READINESS  -  WHICH  TRANSFERS  TO  BETTER  AND  FASTER  POST-MOBILIZATION  TRAINING. 

-  ADVANCING  THE  AT  IS  THE  EQUIVALENT  OF  14  TO  21  DAYS  OF  FOUND  ADDITIONAL  TRAINING  TIME. 
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The  following  diagram  demonstrates  how  ARNG  Enhanced  Brigades  would  flow  into  the  various 
post-mobilization  training  sites. 


-  TfflS  DUGRAM  DEPICTS  HOW  UNITS  WOULD  FLOW  INTO  THE  NUMBER  OF  HEAVY  ENHANCED 
BRIGADE  POST-MOBILIZATION  TRAINING  SITES  RECOMMENDED  BY  RAND  (3),  AND  LIGHT  ENHANCED 
BRIGADE  SITE. 

-  THE  NATIONAL  TRAINING  CENTER,  AT  FORT  IRWIN,  WOULD  TRAIN  THREE  MECHANIZED  ENHANCED 
BRIGADES, 

-  FORT  HOOD  WOULD  BE  USED  TO  TRAIN  THREE  HEAVIES 

-  ENHANCED  BRIGADES  HOME-STATIONED  IN  THE  NORTHWEST,  NEAR  I  CORPS,  AS  WELL  AS  THE  29TH 
HAW  AH,  WOULD  TRAIN  AT  YAKIMA 

-  THE  UGHT  ENHANCED  BRIGADES  (EXCEPT  FOR  THE  4 1ST  IN  OREGON  AND  29TH  IN  HAWAII)  WOULD 
GO  TO  THE  JOINT  READINESS  TRAINING  CENTER,  TO  MRC  REQUIREMENTS. 


(17)  A  description  of  the  measures  taken  during  the  preceding  fiscal  year  to  comply  with  the 
requirement  in  section  1120  of  ANGCRRA  to  expand  the  use  of  simulations,  simulators,  and 
advanced  training  devices  and  technologies  for  members  and  units  of  the  Army  National  Guard  and 
the  U.S.  Army  Reserve.  The  ARNG  has  contuiued  to  incorporate  simulation  into  individual,  unit,  and 
school  house  trauiing.  The  use  of  Army  Traming  Battle  Simulation  System  (ARTBASS),  Traming  Set, 
Fire  Observer  (TSFO),  maintenance  trainers,  and  Conduct  of  Fire  Trainer  (COFT)  remains  a  comerstone 
of  ARNG  trauiing  that  increases  mdividual  and  unit  readiness. 
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The  use  of  standardized,  multi-echelon  training  exercises,  developed  by  the  ARNG,  provides  the 
ARNG  with  the  opportunity  to  tram  at  the  level  organized  with  virtual  and  constructive  simulations  using 
the  Simulation  Network  (SIMNET)  and  JANUS. 

The  ARNG  is  aggressively  using  and  expanding  distance  learning  as  a  means  to  train.  The 
addition  of  hardware,  software,  and  an  integrated  strateg>'  now  provides  the  ARNG  with  a  method  to 
distribute  training  to  a  large  geographic  area. 

In  FY95,  the  ARNG  started  fieldmg  the  Abrams-Fullcrew  Interactive  Simulation  Trainer  (A- 
FIST),  the  Guard  Armor}'  Device  Fullcrew  Interactive  Simulation  Trainer  II  (GUARDFIST  II),  and  the 
Engagement  Skills  Tramer  (EST)  to  ARNG  units 

Limited  funding  has  constrained  ARNG  efforts  to  increase  the  use  of  simulations,  simulators,  and 
advanced  technology  to  support  individual  and  unit  traimng. 

(18)  Summary  tables  of  unit  readiness,  shown  for  each  State  for  Army  National  Guard  units,  and  for 
each  AJRCOM/GOCOM for  the  U.S.  Army  Reserve  units,  and  drawn  from  the  unit  readiness  rating 
system  as  required  by  section  1121  of  ANGCRRA,  including  the  personnel  readiness  rating 
information  and  the  equipment  readiness  assessment  information  required  by  that  section,  together 
with- 

(A)  explanations  of  the  information  shown  in  the  table:  Classified  tables  have  been  developed 
with  detailed  narrative  analysis  of  personnel  and  equipment  readmess  trends  mdicated  smce  implementation 
of  the  January,  1994,  revision  to  Army  Regulation  220-1  on  Umt  Status  Reporting.  They  are  maintained 
by  the  Office  of  the  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  Operations  and  Plans  (DAMO-TRO) 

(B)  based  on  the  information  shown  in  the  tables,  the  Secretary's  overall  assessment  of  the 
deployability  of  units  of  the  Army  National  Guard,  and  U.S.  Army  Reserve,  including  a  discussion  of 
personnel  deficiencies  and  equipment  shortfalls  in  accordance  with  such  section  1121:  The  classified 
overall  assessment  of  the  deployabilit>'  of  ARNG  combat  umts,  and  CFP  imits  of  both  Reserve 
Components  is  maintained  b\'  the  Office  of  the  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  Operations  and  Plans  (DAMO- 
TRO)    The  Director  of  the  AnTi\'  National  Guard  has  effectively  managed  the  readiness  unprovement  of 
high  pnority  Enhanced  Bngade  and  Contmgency  Force  Pool  units  through  intensive  management  under  the 
Project  Standard  Bearer  program    A  similar  and  equalK  effective  program,  PRIME,  is  managed  by  the 
Chief  Army  Reserve. 

(19)  Summary  tables,  shown  for  each  State,  for  units  of  the  Army  National  Guard  and  for  each 
ARCOMyGOCOM  for  units  of  the  U.S.  Army  Reserve,  of  the  results  of  inspections  of  units  of  the 
Army  National  Guard  by  inspectors  general  or  other  commissioned  officers  of  the  Regular  Army 
under  the  provisions  of  section  105  of  title  32,  together  with  explanations  of  the  information  shown  in 
the  tables,  and  including  display  of- 

(A)  the  number  of  such  inspections; 

(B)  identification  of  the  entity  conducting  each  inspection; 

(C)  the  number  of  units  inspected;  and 

(D)  the  overall  results  of  such  inspections,  including  the  inspector's  determination  for  each 
inspected  unit  of  whether  the  unit  met  deployability  standards  and,  for  those  units  not  meeting 
deployability  standards,  the  reasons  for  such  failure  and  the  status  of  corrective  actions.   For 
purposes  of  this  report  data  for  Operational  Readiness  Evaluations  will  be  provided  on  Enhanced 
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Brigade  and  CFP  units  of  the  Army  National  Guard  and  for  CFP  units  of  the  U.S.  Army  Reserve. 
Training  Assessment  Model  data  will  be  provided  to  meet  this  reporting  requirement  for  all  other  units 
of  the  Army  National  Guard  and  U.S.  Army  Reserve.  Data  on  Army  National  Guard  units  will  be 
reported  by  State  and  on  U.S.  Army  Reserve  units  by  Army  Reserve  Command/  General  Officer 
Command  The  ORE  Program  has  been  in  existence  for  nearly  three  years,  with  modifications  being  made 
to  the  program  in  the  last  year    Specifically,  Active  Component  imits  (which  were  evaluated  at  a  AC:RC 
rate  of  1  4,)  were  omitted  fi-om  the  program,  likewise,  the  Enhanced  Bngades  in  the  ARNG  were  elimmated 
from  these  CONUSA  evaluations    Forces  Command  Regulation  220-2  governs  the  ORE  Program  and  the 
standards  and  checklist  are  used  by  all  ORE  Teams  at  the  CONUSA.  There  may  be  differences  in  the 
actual  execution  of  the  ORE,  but  .\rmy  Standard  on  all  phases  is  adhered  to  by  the  individual  ORE  teams 
The  statistical  breakdown  of  units  completmg  the  CT  portion  of  the  ORE  by  branch  is  maintamed  at  the 
Directorate  of  Operations  (G-3),  FORSCOM.  (>lote:  At  the  time  the  majonty  of  the  OREs  were  rendered 
for  FY  94-95,  there  were  four  CONUSA.) 

a.  First  U.S.  Army:  Dunng  the  FY  94-95  time  fiame.  First  US  Army  conducted  a  total  of  74  OREs 
on  Company,  Battery,  or  Detachment  sized  imits  ft^om  the  CFP  Thirty-five  evaluations  were  rendered  on 
ARNG  umts;  thirty-nine  evaluations  were  rendered  on  USAR  uiuts. 

(1)  A  total  of  12  umts  (7  ARNG  and  5  USAR)  performed  the  Compliance  Phase,  consistmg  of 
Personnel  Qualification  Records,  Personnel  Mobilization  Records,  Training  Management,  Supply 
Management,  and  Maintenance  Management  of  the  ORE  to  Army  Standards  (data  mamtamed  at  the 
Directorate  of  Operations,  FORSCOM). 

(2)  Thirty -four  of  the  74  umts  m  First  U.S.  Army  Area  completed  the  Collective  Traimng  Phase  to 
Army  Standards;  17  ARNG  and  16  USAR  units  met  Mission  Essential  Training  standards  (METL)  for 
their  particular  type  of  umts. 

(3)  The  Individual  Training  Phase  of  the  ORE  consists  of  Common  Task  Training  (CTT),  Army 
Physical  Fitness  Test  (APFT),  Preventive  Maintenance  Checks  System  (PMCS)  and  Individual  Weapons 
Qualification  (not  all  umts  had  ranges  available  to  perform  this  particular  area)    Seven  ARNG  and  eight 
USAR  imits  completed  the  CTT  portion  of  the  Individual  Phase  to  Army  Standards;  ten  ARNG  and  ten 
USAR  umts  completed  the  APFT  to  Army  Standards;  13  ARNG  and  17  USAR  umts  completed  the  PMCS 
portion  of  the  ORE  to  Army  Standards,  and  12  ARNG  and  1 1  USAR  umts  completed  the  Weapons 
Qualification  portion  of  the  ORE 

b.  Second  U.S.  Army:  Dunng  the  FY  94-95  time  fiame.  Second  U.S.  Army  conducted  a  total  of  40 
OREs;  33  were  on  ARNG  umts  and  seven  were  on  USAR  umts. 

( 1)  A  total  of  1 1  umts  ( 1 1  ARNG  and  0  USAR)  performed  the  Compliance  Phase  (consistmg  of 
Personnel  Qualification  Records,  Personnel  Mobilization  Records,  Training  Management,  Supply 
Management,  and  Maintenance  of  the  ORE  to  Army  Standards  (data  mamtamed  at  the  Directorate  of 
Operations,  FORSCOM). 

(2)  Thirteen  of  the  40  units  m  Second  U.S.  Army  Area  completed  the  Collective  Trammg  Phase  to 
Army  Standards;  12  ARNG  and  1  USAR  unit  met  Mission  Essential  Traimng  standards  (METL)  for  their 
particular  type  of  units  (data  mamtamed  at  the  Directorate  of  Operations,  FORSCOM) 

(3)  The  Individual  Training  Phase  of  the  ORE  consists  of  Common  Task  Traimng  (CTT),  Army 
Physical  Fimess  Test  (APFT),  Preventive  Mamtenance  Checks  System  (PMCS)  and  Individual  Weapons 
Qualification  (not  all  umts  had  ranges  available  to  perform  this  particular  area).  Twelve  ARNG  and  one 
USAR  umt  completed  the  CTT  portion  of  the  Individual  Phase  to  Army  Standards;  1 1  ARNG  and  3  USAR 
units  completed  the  APFT  to  Army  Standards;  13  ARNG  and  5  USAR  umts  completed  the  PMCS  portion 
of  the  ORE  to  Army  Standards;  and  17  ARNG  and  2  USAR  umts  completed  the  Weapons  Qualification 
portion  of  the  ORE. 
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c    Fifth  U.S.  Army:  Dunng  the  FY  94-95  time  frame.  Fifth  US  Army  conducted  a  total  of  55  OREs, 
37  were  on  ARNG  units  and     1 8  were  on  USAR  units 

(1)  A  total  of  14  units  (14  ARNG  and  0  USAR)  performed  the  Compliance  Phase  consisting  of 
Personnel  Qualification  Records,  Personnel  Mobilization  Records,  Traimng  Management,  Supply 
Management,  and  Maintenance  Management  of  the  ORE  to  Army  Standards  (data  maintamed  at  the 
Directorate  of  Operations.  FORSCOM) 

(2)  Fifteen  of  the  55  units  in  Fifth  U.S.  Army  Area  completed  the  Collective  Training  Phase  to  Ann\ 
Standards;  12  ARNG  and  3  USAR  umt  met  Mission  Essential  Training  standards  (METL)  for  their 
particular  type  of  units  (data  mamtamed  at  the  Directorate  of  Operations.  FORSCOM) 

(3)  The  Individual  Training  Phase  of  the  ORE  consists  of  Common  Task  Trammg  (CTT),  Army 
Physical  Fitness  Test  (APFT).  Preventive  Maintenance  Checks  System  (PMCS)  and  Individual  Weapons 
(Qualification  (not  all  umts  had  ranges  available  to  perform  this  particular  area)    Twelve  ARNG  and  3 
USAR  umt  completed  the  CTT  portion  of  the  Individual  Phase  to  Army  Standards;  7  ARNG  and  8  USAR 
units  completed  the  APFT  to  Army  Standards;  14  ARNG  and  8  USAR  umts  completed  the  PMCS  portion 
of  the  ORE  to  Arm\  Standards;  and  19  ARNG  and  3  USAR  units  completed  the  Weapons  Qualification 
portion  of  the  ORE 

d    Sixth  U.S.  Army:  Durmg  the  FY  94-95  time  fi-ame.  Sixth  US  Army  conducted  a  total  of  23  OREs, 
20  were  on  ARNG  units  and  3  were  on  USAR  umts 

(1)  A  total  of  14  units  (14  ARNG  and  0  USAR)  performed  the  Compliance  Phase  consisting  of 
Personnel  Qualification  Records,  Personnel  Mobilization  Records.  Traimng  Management,  Supply 
Management,  and  Maintenance  Management  the  ORE  to  Army  Standards  (data  mamtamed  at  the 
Directorate  of  Operations,  FORSCOM) 

(2)  Fifteen  of  the  23  units  in  Sixth  US  Army  Area  completed  the  Collective  Training  Phase  to  Army 
Standards;  12  ARNG  and  3  USAR  umt  met  Mission  Essential  Traimng  standards  (METL)  for  their 
particular  type  of  umts  (data  maintained  at  the  Directorate  of  Operations,  FORSCOM) 

(3)  The  Individual  Training  Phase  of  the  ORE  consists  of  Common  Task  Traimng  (CTT),  Army 
Physical  Fitness  Test  (APFT),  PrevenUve  Maintenance  Checks  System  (PMCS)  and  Individual  Weapons 
(Salification  (not  all  umts  had  ranges  available  to  perform  this  particular  area)    Nme  ARNG  and  two 
USAR  umt  completed  the  CTT  portion  of  the  Individual  Phase  to  Army  Standards,  10  ARNG  and  2  USAR 
umts  completed  the  APFT  to  Army  Standards,  14  ARNG  and  1  USAR  units  completed  the  PMCS  portion 
of  the  ORE  to  Army  Standards,  and  12  ARNG  and  2  USAR  units  completed  the  Weapons  Qualification 
portion  of  the  ORE 

(20)  A  listing,  for  each  Army  National  Guard  combat  and  CFP,  and  the  U.S.  Army  Reserve  CFP 
unit,  of  the  active-duty  combat  and  other  units  associated  with  that  Army  National  Guard  and  U.S. 
Army  Reserve  unit  in  accordance  with  section  11 31  (a)  of  ANGCRRA,  shown  by  State  for  the  Army 
National  Guard  and  ARCOM/GOCOM  for  the  U.S.  Army  Reserve:  In  April,  1994  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army  designated  the  Army  National  Guard  Enhanced  Bngades  as  the  principal  Reserve  Component 
maneuver  forces  of  the  Army    Enhanced  Bngade  locations  and  Active  Army  training  associations  are 
shown  below. 

TRAINING  ASSOCIATIONS 


HEAVY  BRIGADES 

ARNG  UNIT       STATE  AC  UNIT 

1 10  ARMOR        ID/MT   4TH  ID(M) 
1 55  ARMOR        MS  I  ST  CA  V  DI V 

30  MECH  NC         3RDID(M) 


LIGHT  BRIGADES 

ARNG  UNIT      STATE  AC  UNIT 

27  IN  NY         lOTH  MTN  DIV 

29  IN  HI  25TH  IDa) 

39  IN  AR  lOlSTAASLT(ABN) 
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41  IN 

OR 

3/25  ID(L) 

45  [N 

OK 

ISTCAVDIV 

53  IN 

FL 

82ND  ABN  DIV 

76  IN 

IN 

101  AASLT(ABN) 
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48  MECH  GA  3RDID(M) 

81  MECH  WA  3/2NDID(M) 

218  MECH  SC  ISTID(M) 

256  MECH  LA  4TH  ID  (M) 

ARMORED  CAVALRY  REGIMENT 

278TH  ACR         TN  3RD  ACR 

and  to  be  accompanied,  for  each  such  National  Guard  and  U.S.  Army  Reserve  unit,  by  — 

(A)  the  assessment  of  the  commander  of  that  associated  active-duty  unit  of  the  manpower, 
equipment,  and  training  resource  requirements  of  that  National  Guard  or  U.S.  Army  Reserve  unit  in 
accordance  with  section  1131(b)(3)  of  ANGCRRA.  At  the  time  of  publication  these  assessments  were 
under  development.  The  completed  assessments,  likely  to  contain  classified  information  will  be  maintained 
by  the  Directorate  of  Operations  (G-3)  FORSCOM 

and 

(B)  the  results  of  the  validation  by  the  commander  of  that  associated  active-duty  unit  of  the 
compatibility  of  that  National  Guard  or  U.S.  Army  Reserve  unit  with  active  duty  forces  in 
accordance  with  section  1131(b)(4)  of  ANGCRRA.    At  the  time  of  publication  these  assessments  were 
under  development.  The  completed  assessments,  likely  to  contam  classified  data  and  information,  will  be 
maintained  by  the  Office  of  the  Directorate  of  Operations  (G-3)  FORSCOM 

(21)  A  specification  of  the  active-duty  personnel  assigned  to  units  of  the  Selected  Reserve  pursuant  to 
section  414(c)  of  the  National  Defense  Authorization  Act  for  Fiscal  Years  1992  and  1993  (10  U.S.C. 
261  note),  shown  (A)  by  State /or  the  Army  National  Guard  and  ARCOM/GOCOM  for  the  U.S.  Army 
Reserve,  (b)  by  rank  of  officers,  warrant  officers,  and  enlisted  members  assigned,  and  (c)  by  unit  or 
other  organizational  entity  of  assignment. 

In  FY92,  the  National  Defense  Authorization  Act  (NDAA),  section  414c,  (10  US  C.  261  note) 
estabhshed  the  implementation  of  a  Active  Component  (AC)  Support  to  Reserve  Component  (RC) 
program.  This  is  a  two  phase  Congressionally  mandated  program.  The  first  phase,  the  Pilot  Program 
assigned  2,000  Active  Duty  personnel  as  fiill-time  advisors  to  selected  Army  National  Guard  and  Reserve 
Component  Umts.  Personnel  rotations  for  phase  one  FY94  and  95 . 

Phase  two  followed  enactment  of  Sec  1 132,  Title  XI,  FY93,  National  Defense  Authorization  Act 
(NDAA).  This  expanded  the  dedicated  AC  support  to  RC  by  3,000  active  duty  personnel  by  the  end  of 
FY97,  brmging  the  total  to  5,000  Congressionally  mandated  active  duty  personnel.  Assignment  of  the  next 
3,000  active  duty  personnel 

began  in  FY95.  All  3,000  Title  XI  personnel  will  be  assigned  by  the  end  of  FY97,  bringing  the  total 
number  of  active  duty  personnel  to  5,000. 

The  following  table  represents  the  number  of  active  duty  personnel,  by  rank,  by  state,  assigned  as 
of  the  end  of  FY95.  Personnel  are  assigned  on  a  geographic  basis  and  many  support  multiple  uiuts  from 
both  the  Army  National  Guard  and/or  the  Army  Reserve.  Specification  of  personnel  assigned  by  component 
supported  is  not  possible. 
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.GROUND  FORCES  READINESS  ENHANCEMENT 
END  OF  FY95 


STATE 

GRADE 

ASSIGNED 

AL 

E7 

41 

AL 

E8 

23 

AL 

03 

25 

AL 

04 

15 

AL 

05 

5 

AL 

06 

2 

AL 

W4 

1 
112 

AR 

E6 

31 

AR 

E7 

39 

AR 

E8 

2 

AR 

E9 

1 

AR 

03 

14 

AR 

04 

8 

AR 

05 

3 
98 

AZ 

E7 

4 

AZ 

03 

4 

AZ 

04 

1 

AZ 

W2 

1 
10 

CA 

E6 

4 

CA 

E7 

53 

CA 

E8 

14 

CA 

03 

34 

CA 

04 

33 

CA 

05 

18 

CA 

06 

3 

CA 

W2 

2 

CA 

W4 

5 
166 

CO 

E5 

4 

CO 

E6 

3 

CO 

E7 

13 

CO 

E8 

1 

CO 

E9 

2 

CO 

03 

7 

CO 

04 

8 

CO 

05 

3 

CO 

06 

1 

CO 

W4 

3 
51 

FL 

E6 

20 

FL 

E7 

2 

FL 

E8 

1 

FL 

W2 

1 

FL 

W4 

10 

FL 

03 

15 

FL 

04 

2 

FL 

05 

44 

FL 

E7 

9 
107 

GA 

E8 

1 

GA 

E9 

41 

GA 

03 

20 

GA 

04 

5 

GA 

05 

1 

GA 

06 

10 

GA 

W2 

6 
84 

HI 

E7 

5 

HI 

03 

6 

HI 

04 

1 

HI 

05 

3 
15 

lA 

E7 

1 

lA 

03 

1 

lA 

W2 

8 
10 

ID 

E7 

2 

ID 

EB 

1 

ID 

E9 

14 

ID 

03 

5 

ID 

04 

1 

ID 

05 

3 

ID 

W2 

1 

ID 

W4 

21 
48 

IL 

E7 

7 

IL 

E8 

9 

IL 

03 

12 

IL 

04 

2 

IL 

05 

2 

IL 

W4 

15 
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IL 

04 

2 

IL 

05 

2 

IL 

W4 

15 
47 

IN 

E7 

10 

IN 

E8 

4 

IN 

03 

14 

IN 

04 

2 

IN 

05 

3 
33 

KS 

E4 

3 

KS 

E5 

1 

KS 

E6 

20 

KS 

E7 

4 

KS 

E8 

26 

KS 

03 

32 

KS 

04 

13 

KS 

05 

1 

KS 

06 

4 
0 

KY 

E5 

51 

KY 

E6 

60 

KY 

E7 

7 

KY 

E8 

2 

KY 

E9 

30 

KY 

03 

12 

KY 

04 

8 

KY 

05 

1 

KY 

06 

2 

KY 

W2 

14 

KY 

W4 

20 
207 

LA 

E7 

1 

LA 

E8 

2 

LA 

E9 

22 

LA 

03 

9 

LA 

04 

1 

LA 

05 

5 

LA 

W2 

2 

LA 

W4 

19 
61 

MA 

E7 

11 

MA 

E8 

2 

MA 

E9 

4 

MA 

03 

11 

MA 

04 

1 

MA 

05 

5 
34 

MD 

E5 

3 

MD 

E6 

36 

MD 

E7 

5 

MD 

E8 

1 

MD 

E9 

13 

MD 

03 

11 

MD 

04 

5 

MD 

05 

2 

MD 

06 

6 

MD 

W4 

8 
90 

Ml 

E7 

3 

Ml 

E8 

.      2 

Ml 

03 

2 

Ml 

04 

1 

Ml 

05 

4 

7 

MN 

E6 

15 

MN 

E7 

1 

MN 

E8 

6 

MN 

03 

4 

MN 

04 

1 

MN 

05 

1 

MN 

W2 

2 

MN 

W4 

21 
51 

MO 

E7 

2 

MO 

E8 

1 

MO 

E9 

4 

MO 

03 

8 

MO 

04 

4 

MO 

05 

1 
20 

MS 

E6 

15 

MS 

E7 

1 

MS 

E8 

23 

MS 

03 

7 

MS 

04 

1 

MS 

05 

5 

MS 

W2 

2 

MS 

W4 

1 
55 

A-  1i 
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MT 

E6 

2 

MT 

E7 

.  1 

MT 

E8 

1 

MT 

E9 

1 

MT 

03 

26 

31 

NC 

E6 

22 

NC 

E7 

6 

NC 

E8 

15 

NC 

03 

17 

NC 

04 

2 

NC 

05 

1 

NC 

W4 

1 
64 

ND 

E6 

8 

ND 

E7 

3 

ND 

03 

4 
15 

NJ 

E6 

29 

NJ 

E7 

6 

NJ 

E8 

1 

NJ 

E9 

13 

NJ 

03 

13 

NJ 

04 

7 

NJ 

05 

3 

NJ 

06 

4 
76 

NM 

E6 

15 

NM 

E7 

1 

NM 

E8 

6 

NM 

03 

4 

NM 

04 

1 

NM 

05 

1 

NM 

W2 

2 

NM 

W4 

19 
49 

NY 

E6 

24 

NY 

E7 

6 

NY 

E8 

3 

NY 

E9 

11 

NY 

03 

15 

NY 

04 

3 

NY 

05 

1 

NY 

06 

3 
66 

OH 

E6 

1 

OH 

E7 

1 

OH 

03 

3 

OH 

W4 

2 

7 

OK 

E6 

2S 

OK 

E7 

3 

OK 

E8 

9 

OK 

03 

13 

OK 

04 

1 

OK 

05 

5 

OK 

W2 

2 

OK 

W4 

6 
64 

OR 

E7 

1 

OR 

E8 

10 

OR 

03 

9 

OR 

04 

1 

OR 

OS 

3 

OR 

W2 

7 
31 

PA 

E6 

39 

PA 

E7 

6 

PA 

E8 

1 

PA 

E9 

14 

PA 

03 

10 

PA 

04 

1 

PA 

OS 

1 

PA 

06 

10 
82 

RQ 

E7 

4 

RQ 

E8 

S 

RQ 

03 

6 

RQ 

04 

1 

RQ 

OS 

1 
17 

SC 

E6 

26 

SC 

E7 

4 

SC 

E8 

31 

SC 

03 

14 

SC 

04 

2 

SC 

OS 

6 

SC 

W2 

3 

SC 

W4 

10 
96 
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SD 

E7 

6 

SD 

03 

2 

SD 

W2 

2 

10 

TN 

E7 

1 

TN 

03 

6 

TN 

04 

4 

11 

TX 

E5 

6 

TX 

E6 

78 

TX 

E7 

12 

TX 

E8 

4 

TX 

E9 

40 

TX 

03 

S4 

TX 

04 

15 

TX 

05 

5 

TX 

06 

5 

TX 

W2 

10 

TX 

W4 

22 

231 

UT 

E7 

3 

UT 

E8 

1 

UT 

E9 

8 

UT 

OS 

4 

UT 

04 

1 

UT 

06 

1 

UT 

W2 

5 
23 

VA 

E4 

4 

VA 

E5 

9 

VA 

E6 

59 

VA 

E7 

40 

VA 

E8 

2 

VA 

Eg 

18 

VA 

OS 

16 

VA 

04 

17 

VA 

05 

1 
166 

WA 

E5 

86 

WA 

E6 

79 

WA 

E7 

12 

WA 

E8 

2 

WA 

E9 

60 

WA 

03 

26 

WA 

04 

10 

WA 

OS 

1 

WA 

06 

2 

WA 

W2 

9 

WA 

W4 

5 
292 

Wl 

E5 

3 

Wl 

E6 

25 

Wl 

E7 

3 

Wl 

E8 

1 

Wl 

E9 

5 

Wl 

03 

12 

Wl 

04 

3 

Wl 

OS 

1 

Wl 

06 

2 

Wl 

W4 

1 
56 

WV 

E7 

1 

WV 

04 

1 
2 

TOTAL 


2845 
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Chairman  Thurmond.  Thank  you,  General  Reimer.  Is  any  of 
your  family  here  you  would  care  to  introduce? 

General  Reimer.  No,  Mr.  Chairman,  but  thank  you. 

Chairman  Thurmond.  We  will  now  turn  to  the  questions  from 
the  Senators.  The  initial  round  of  questions  will  be  7  minutes.  Sen- 
ators may  also  use  that  time  for  opening  remarks. 

Now,  since  I  have  made  my  opening  remarks  already,  my  initial 
time  will  be  5  minutes.  Additional  rounds  will  be  5  minutes. 

Secretary  West,  the  United  States  is  seeking  a  transfer  of  $100 
million  to  equip  and  train  the  Bosnian  Army.  We  may  become  in- 
volved in  finding  and  arresting  war  criminals.  The  Long  Commis- 
sion investigated  the  1983  Beirut  bombing  in  which  nearly  250  Ma- 
rines were  killed  and  concluded  that  our  forces  were  targeted  be- 
cause the  U.S.  failed  to  maintain  neutral.  Are  we  moving  toward 
the  same  dangers  as  in  Beirut  over  a  decade  ago? 

Mr.  West.  I  think  the  point  you  made  is  a  warning  to  us  all. 
Senator,  to  avoid  the  dreaded  mission  creep.  Certainly,  I  think  the 
mission  of  our  forces  in  Bosnia  today  is  clearly  stated. 

For  example,  on  the  question  of  war  criminals,  we  are  not  there 
to  find  them,  although  our  troops  have  been  provided  information 
and  are  authorized  to  detain  them  if  they  run  across  them;  but  at 
this  point,  no,  it  is  not  the  intention  of  our  commanders,  or  of  us, 
to  see  our  mission  expanded  further  in  such  a  way  that  the 
evenhandedness,  which  you  mentioned  and  our  commanders  are  so 
careful  about  guarding,  is  in  any  way  endangered. 

So  we  are  alert  to  it.  It  is  a  challenge  every  day,  but  I  think  we 
are  focused  on  maintaining  that  evenhandedness. 

Chairman  Thurmond.  General  Reimer,  last  year  Congress  au- 
thorized and  appropriated  additional  funds  for  the  Army.  Was 
there  a  valid  need  for  those  funds? 

General  Reimer.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  what  I  was  referring 
to  in  mv  opening  statement.  What  you  did  for  us  at  that  point  in 
time  I  tnink  helped  a  great  deal. 

I  would  cite  for  you  the  general  thrust  of  how  those  funds  were 
given  to  us.  Basically,  it  was  to  move  the  programs  that  were  al- 
ready on  the  books  forward  so  that  we  could  buy  them  at  a  more 
economical  rate,  and  thus  to  fill  some  of  the  shortages  that  existed 
in  the  force.  So  it  accelerated  that. 

A  good  example  I  think  is  trucks.  We  need  to  replace  in  the 
Army  some  40,000  2  V2  ton  trucks.  I  think  the  overall  thrust  of  that 
modernization  program — moving  forward  some  programs  that  were 
already  on  the  books  and  investing  in  systems  that  allow  us  to  do 
our  job  more  efficiently — was  absolutely  in  the  right  direction. 

The  final  point  I  would  add  is  that  you  gave  us  some  help  in 
terms  of  ammunition.  That  was  something  that  concerned  us  a 
great  deal,  and  you  helped  us  out  an  awful  lot. 

So  the  short  answer  to  the  question  is  yes,  the  additional  funds 
were  very  helpful. 

Chairman  Thurmond.  In  your  opinion,  if  Congress  provided  ad- 
ditional funds  for  the  Army  in  fiscal  year  1997,  would  the  Army 
have  valid  needs  for  those  funds,  and  how  would  they  be  used? 

General  Reimer.  If  additional  funds  were  made  available  to  us, 
the  answer,  Mr.  Chairman,  is,  "Yes,  we  could  use  them."  We  still 
have  some  holes  in  our  modernization  account.  I  would  still  rec- 
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ommend  that  the  funding  be  done  in  the  same  order  that  I  men- 
tioned you  did  in  1996,  and  that  is  to  accelerate  again  some  more 
of  the  programs  that  are  on  the  books. 

I  think  there  are  some  specific  programs,  such  as  Bradleys,  that 
could  be  accelerated  a  little  bit  to  get  us  in  synchronization  with 
the  fielding  of  the  tanks.  Because  we  operate  the  tanks  and  the 
Bradleys  together,  fielding  needs  to  be  synchronized. 

We  would  like  to  see  more  investment  in  our  Force  XXI  so  that 
we  can  bring  on  the  Army  of  the  21st  Century  a  little  bit  faster. 

I  would  again  also  recommend  in  that  area  that  we  continue  to 
look  at  those  things  that  make  us  more  efficient.  The  logistical  au- 
tomation system,  for  example,  is  a  good  example  of  the  type  of 
things  that  I  would  recommend  should  more  funds  be  made  avail- 
able. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  see  some  of  the  funds  that  were  made 
available  put  into  infrastructure  to  help  our  troops,  particularly  in 
the  barracks  area. 

Chairman  Thurmond.  Secretary  West,  Admiral  Owens  testified 
before  this  committee  that  although  the  administration  has  prom- 
ised an  increase  in  procurement  each  year  since  1993,  every  de- 
fense budget  has  reflected  a  decrease  in  procurement.  The  1997 
level  is  the  lowest  since  the  early  1950's.  Why  should  we  believe 
the  administration  is  serious  about  modernizing  the  Army? 

Mr.  West.  Well,  because  we  continue  to  make  efforts  in  that  di- 
rection. Senator.  I  think  your  recitation  of  what  Admiral  Owens 
said  is  absolutely  on-target. 

I  would  point  out  that  the  1997  budget  actually  does  increase  the 
effort  in  modernization,  not  nearly  as  much  as  we  would  like;  but 
it  is  a  change  from  what  we  had  thought  the  1997  budget  would 
look  like  when  we  appeared  before  you  last  year  for  the  1996  budg- 
et. In  addition,  it  is  our  purpose  to  continue  going  forward  by  using 
the  savings  that  we  can  generate  through  efficiencies  and  turning 
the  savings  back  into  modernization  along  with  additional  monies 
for  the  modernization  accounts.  So  I  think  the  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion as  to  why  we  should  be  believed  is  because  already,  although 
it  is  not  nearly  what  we  concede  we  need  to  get  to,  the  effort  to 
make  the  change  has  started. 

Chairman  Thurmond.  I  do  not  believe  Senator  Robb  is  still  here. 
I  understand  Senator  Lieberman,  that  you  are  next. 

Senator  Lieberman.  Thank  you,  Mr,  Chairman. 

Secretary  West,  General  Reimer,  let  me  go  at  this  procurement 
question,  because  I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  there  is  concern  on 
the  part  of  all  members  of  the  committee,  regardless  of  political 
persuasion,  about  the  extent  of  procurement. 

I  know  there  is  concern  in  the  Pentagon,  and  it  strikes  me  that 
there  is  an  ironic  situation  here,  which  is  that  we  all  can  see  fi-om 
the  numbers  that  the  amount  of  money  put  in  here  for  procure- 
ment is  less  than  many  of  us  would  have  wanted. 

On  the  other  hand,  and  I  want  to  ask  you  to  correct  me  if  I  am 
wrong  on  this  about  the  Army,  it  seems  to  me  that  most,  if  not  all 
of  the  major  acquisition  programs  are  moved  forward  by  this  pro- 
posed budget.  It  is  just  that  they  are  not  moving  forward  as  rapidly 
as  some  would  have  wanted. 
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Am  I  reading  it  correctly?  Are  there  major  procurement  priorities 
of  the  Army's  that  have  not  been  responded  to  in  this  budget? 

Mr.  West.  Senator,  if  I  may,  and  then  I  will  let  General  Reimer 
pitch  in  as  well,  I  think  your  impression  is  correct  that  we  have 
protected  in  this  budget  the  things  we  need  to  protect  as  we  try  to 
assure  the  Army's  far-term  readiness,  a  readiness  that  is  impacted 
by  what  happens  with  modernization  as  the  years  pass. 

As  I  pointed  out,  the  Comanche,  one  of  our  highest  priorities,  is 
protected.  Also,  I  pointed  out  that  we  are  doing  the  upgrades  to  our 
major  weapons  systems.  I  note  that  as  General  Reimer  mentioned, 
there  are  things  that  he  would  do  if  there  were  to  be  additional 
funding,  I  underscore  that  we  are  both  here  to  support  the  Presi- 
dent's budget.  It  is  carefully  crafted  and  it  represents  a  careful  bal- 
ance. Accepting  that,  if  there  were  to  be  additional  funding,  we 
would  want  those  funds  to  bring  existing  systems  forward,  rather 
than  for  introduction  of  some  new  ones. 

Senator  Leeberman.  General,  in  your  response  to  this,  let  me  ask 
you  this,  and  let  me  pick  up  on  the  Comanche  program.  Last  year, 
the  committee  plussed-up  the  amount  authorized  K)r  Comanche  by 
approximately  $100  million.  The  budget  presented  to  us  this  year 
for  fiscal  year  1997  comes  in  actually  at  about  the  same  level  as 
we  authorized  last  year.  I  presume  that  the  additional  $100  million 
moves  up  the  eventual  date  on  which  the  Comanche  can  be  used 
by  our  troops. 

I  am  interested  in  knowing  what  the  target  date  is  now  for  the 
initial  operating  capacity  of  the  Comanche,  and  how  the  approxi- 
mately $300  million  that  the  administration  proposes  for  the  pro- 
gram this  year  will  affect  that. 

General  Reimer.  Let  me  address  that  specifically,  and  I  will  have 
to  ask  for  a  specific  date  in  terms  of  the  first  unit  equipped.  As  you 
know,  we  have  brought  on,  or  are  bringing  on,  two  flyable  proto- 
types and  that  will  occur  between  the  1995  and  1998  timeframe. 
As  I  recall,  the  first  unit  equipped  is  into  the  21st  Century.  I  can- 
not remember  the  exact  year,  but  we  will  certainly  supply  that  for 
the  record. 

[The  information  referred  to  follows:] 

Comanche  Program 

The  Comanche  planned  Initial  Operational  Capability  (IOC)  is  in  fiscal  year  2006. 
The  $100  million  congressional  plus-up  provided  in  the  fiscal  year  1996  budget  did 
not  move  the  planned  IOC  of  fiscal  year  2006.  It  did  allow  the  program  to:  augment 
a  very  limited  flight  test  program;  expand  level  flights  and  maneuvering  envelope 
to  170  knots;  do  initial  assessments  of  stability,  vibration,  power  plants,  perform- 
ance, and  handling  qualities;  conduct  an  automatic  flight  control  system  evaluation; 
implement  critical  upgrades  (main  transmission  and  software);  initiate  the  recon- 
naissance mission  equipment  package  design;  start  Early  Operational  Capability 
(EOC)  Aircraft  critical  elements  development,  airframe  design  expansion,  reconnais- 
sance mission  equipment  package  software  design  and  test,  and  aircraft  number  two 
fabrication;  and  continue  radar  cross  section  design  development.  All  of  these  efforts 
made  possible  by  the  increase  will  reduce  risk  in  the  program,  which  will  pay  off 
in  lower  development  and  subsequent  production  costs.  Additionally,  the  $100  mil- 
lion kept  the  program  at  a  much  more  efficient  level  of  developmental  effort. 

The  funding  provided  in  the  fiscal  year  1997  President's  Budget  allows  the  pro- 
gram to  continue  and  capitalize  on  the  $100  million  provided  in  fiscal  year  1996. 
It  does  not,  however,  allow  for  any  substantial  program  acceleration.  Additional 
funds  would  be  required  in  fiscal  year  1997  and  the  out  years  to  allow  any  signifi- 
cant movement  of  tne  initial  fielding  date. 
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General  Reimer.  May  I  also  go  back  just  a  little  bit  and  pick  up 
the  thrust  of  your  question  and  mention  a  couple  of  things?  When 
you  look  at  the  Army  budget,  you  really  deal  with  about  three  pots 
of  money:  one  is  for  military  personnel,  one  is  for  training,  and  one 
is  for  procurement. 

The  challenge  that  we  face  in  the  Army  is  that  the  amount  of 
money  we  put  into  military  pay  is  about  45  percent  of  the  budget, 
and  then  another  30  percent  goes  toward  training  those  people,  so 
you  are  left  with  very  little  in  terms  of  procurement.  What  we  have 
tried  to  do  is  to  keep  those  three  in  balance  across  the  years. 

I  will  admit  to  you  that  we  have  probably  mortgaged  the  mod- 
ernization account  in  order  to  take  care  of  our  people  through  this 
5-year  period  of  downsizing,  and  that  was  terribly  important.  It 
was  the  only  way  we  could  do  it. 

Now,  as  Secretary  West  has  indicated,  we  are  making  a  very  con- 
scious effort  to  deal  with  that  modernization  problem.  We  have  a 
major  push  going  on  in  terms  of  how  we  can  become  more  efficient 
and  help  ourselves,  and  that  is  what  we  are  trying  to  do. 

We  are  retiring  old  systems.  We  are  looking  at  all  of  the  things 
we  do  in  the  Army  in  terms  of  best  business  practices  and  how  we 
can  do  them  better.  We  are  reengineering.  We  are  going  through 
a  major  revamping  of  our  headquarters.  We  are  looking  at  how  we 
can  streamline  our  operations  to  make  them  more  efficient.  The 
idea  behind  all  of  this  is  to  put  the  savings  from  the  resulting  effi- 
ciencies into  the  modernization  account.  The  issue  still  is  that  we 
are  underfunded  in  modernization. 

They  just  handed  me  a  card  that  said  we  would  have  the  first 
IOC — Initial  Operational  Capability — in  fiscal  year  2006  for  the  Co- 
manche. I  do  not  think  the  $100  million  in  this  year's  budget  accel- 
erates the  Comanche  at  all.  I  think  it  holds  it  at  the  schedule. 

Senator  Lieberman.  It  holds  it  at  2006.  If  we  wanted  to  acceler- 
ate, we  would  have  to  plus-up  that,  I  guess. 

Let  me  ask  you  about  two  other  areas.  One  is,  in  terms  of  maxi- 
mizing resources,  privatization,  and  the  other  is  procurement. 

Secretary  Perry  told  us  last  week  that  the  multiyear  buy  of  the 
C-17  is  going  to  be  an  occasion  for  some  savings.  I  noted  with 
pleasure  the  proposed  purchase  of  the  28  Black  Hawks,  and  the  ne- 
gotiation going  on  between  the  Army  and  Sikorsky  now  for  a 
multiyear  buy. 

I  would  like  to  ask  you  to  address  both  of  those:  1)  is  that 
multiyear  purchase  of  the  Black  Hawk  seen  as  a  moneysaver,  or 
is  it  really  just  moving  methodically  toward  the  requirement  you 
have,  and  2)  are  there  opportunities  for  privatization  within  the 
Army  budget? 

General  Reemer.  Sir,  I  will  take  a  stab  at  it  and  then  turn  it  over 
to  my  boss  for  the  final  word. 

I  would  say  that  the  privatization  issue  is  absolutely  something 
that  we  believe  needs  to  be  looked  at.  However,  I  do  not  think  we 
should  do  privatization  for  privatization's  sake,  but  what  we  should 
try  to  do  is  create  competition  so  that  we  can  get  the  most  efficient 
organization  possible.  I  think  that  if  we  do  privatization  the  way 
it  should  be  done,  we  would  have  the  opportunity  to  compete,  and 
I  think  it  would  make  us  more  efficient. 
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There  are  certainly  things  that  make  privatization  difficult.  In 
my  opinion,  they  need  to  be  looked  at,  and  we  need  to  address  the 
privatization  issue.  These  are  the  "60/40"  rule  for  depot  mainte- 
nance and  the  $3  million  threshold  on  depot  maintenance.  Some  of 
these  constraints  may  be  good,  but  I  think  we  need  to  look  at  them 
and  see  if  we  can  make  privatization  a  more  viable  option. 

In  terms  of  acquisition  reform.  I  think  we  have  done  a  lot  in  ac- 
quisition reform,  and  we  continue  to  push  that  pretty  hard.  This, 
to  me,  still  offers  a  considerable  amount  of  savings. 

I  have  always  felt  that  we  could  make  Force  XXI  a  reinvention 
center  for  acquisition  reform  and  move  out  to  apply  acquisition  re- 
forms to  buy  Army  XXI  requirements.  I  think  that  if  we  invested 
$100  million  or  something  like  that  each  year,  we  might  be  able  to 
get  $300  million  worth  of  buying  power  through  these  acquisition 
reforms,  making  sure  that  we  get  the  most  out  of  each  dollar  we 
invest  in  Army  XXI  modernization. 

We  are  working  on  a  concrete  proposal  for  an  Army  XXI  Acquisi- 
tion Reform  Reinvention  Center.  I  think  both  privatization  and  ac- 
quisition reforms  offer  us  considerable  savings. 

Senator  Lieberman.  Thank  you.  Thank  you  both. 

Mr.  Chairman, 

Chairman  Thurmond.  I  understood  Senator  Warner  was  here, 
but  he  is  not  here  now,  so,  Senator  Cohen,  you  are  next. 

Senator  Cohen.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

To  follow  up  on  Senator  Lieberman's  question  about  multiyear 
procurement  of  C-17's,  my  understanding  is  that  was  included  as 
part  of  the  appropriations  bill  that  is  currently  before  the  Senate. 
I  do  not  know  that  it  has  ever  been  authorized  on  a  multiyear  pro- 
curement, and  so  before  we  rush  to  appropriate  the  dollars  for  the 
C-17  on  a  multiyear  basis,  I  suggest  we  are  going  to  have  to  wait 
until  we  have  a  hearing,  perhaps  sometime  next  week,  before  we 
go  forward  on  that  program. 

General,  perhaps  you  could  tell  me  your  view  of  the  value  and 
the  role  of  the  special  forces  in  today's  Army? 

General  Reimer.  I  think  the  value  of  the  special  operations 
forces.  Senator,  is  very  high.  I  think  they  are  demonstrating  that 
on  a  daily  basis.  I  do  not  know  what  their  operational  tempo  is.  It 
is  not  something  that  I  monitor,  but  I  know  it  is  very,  very  high. 
They  are  on  the  go  all  the  time. 

They  have  been  in  Haiti;  they  are  in  Bosnia  right  now.  It  is  not 
only  just  the  standard  rangers  and  special  operations  units,  but 
civil  affairs  and  psychological  operations  that  are  very,  very  impor- 
tant to  us  in  this  era  that  we  find  ourselves  in  right  now.  They 
have  played  a  very  important  role  in  the  Army. 

We  often  talk  about  being  able  to  work  both  ends  of  the  spec- 
trum, the  light  and  the  heavy  end,  of  high  intensity  and  low  inten- 
sity conflict.  I  think  these  units  give  us  that  opportunity.  It  is  one 
of  the  key  things  we  try  to  keep  in  balance. 

Senator  Cohen.  So  in  other  words  they  certainly  played  a  valu- 
able role  in  the  recent  past,  and  you  would  foresee  they  would  con- 
tinue to  play  an  important  role  in  the  future  of  the  Army? 

General  Reimer.  Yes,  sir,  I  would. 
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Senator  Cohen.  Secretary  West,  what  about  the  assistant  Sec- 
retary for  Special  Operations,  Low-Intensity  Conflict?  Do  you  in- 
tend to  maintain  that  slot  for  the  assistant  Secretary  position? 

Mr.  West.  That  is  an  assistant  Secretary  of  Defense,  Senator, 
and  so  I  do  not  have  control  over  that. 

Senator  Cohen.  Do  you  have  a  recommendation  to  make? 

Mr.  West.  I  think  we  have  found  that  it  has  worked  very  well. 
I  think  that  if  the  Secretary  of  Defense  were  to  seek  our  judgment 
on  it,  he  would  find  our  support. 

Senator  Cohen.  Do  you  think  he  will  seek  your  judgment  on 
that? 

Mr.  West.  It  is  hard  to  say. 

Senator  Cohen.  Well,  as  you  know,  the  creation  of  the  Special 
Operations  Command  did  not  come  easily,  and  it  came  over  the  ob- 
jection of  the  Pentagon  itself,  and  especially  establishing  a  line 
item  budget  for  the  special  operation  forces,  and  Senator  Kennedy 
and  I  have  a  particular  interest  in  that,  and  we  would  like  to  see 
it  continue. 

Could  you  address  the  issue  of  neo-Nazi  activities  within  the 
Army?  I  am  told — in  fact,  I  heard  this  morning  on  a  radio  program 
Mr.  Donaldson  speaking  on  behalf  of  ABC  saying  they  are  going  to 
run  a  special  on  an  investigation  conducted  down  at  Fort  Bragg, 
and  there  are  a  number  of  allegations  that  have  been  made. 

I  do  not  know  whether  there  is  any  basis  for  it  in  fact,  but  per- 
haps you  could  address  yourself  to  the  allegations  that  a  number 
of  individuals  have  had  banners  on  their  walls,  and  have  had  Nazi 
symbols,  and  have  had  supremacy  of  the  white  race  symbols  that 
have  gone,  if  not  challenged,  unnoticed  by  their  superior  officers. 
Can  you  address  that? 

Mr.  West.  Yes,  sir,  and  I  might  say,  even  as  you  repeat  the  lit- 
any of  the  allegations,  the  acts  that  are  alleged,  if  factual,  are  an 
outrage  to  us  all.  That  kind  of  behavior  does  not  represent  either 
what  we  want  in  the  Army  or  what  the  Chief  of  Staff  or  I  are  pre- 
pared to  tolerate. 

Active  participation  by  service  members  in  extremist  organiza- 
tions and  the  activities  of  those  extremist  organizations,  such  as 
the  very  things  you  mentioned  regarding  open  display  of  banners 
and  swastikas  and  other  devices  on  the  walls  in  barracks  and  the 
like,  are  prohibited  by  regulation.  It  is  our  intent  to,  and  we  believe 
we  do,  enforce  that  prohibition. 

Recent  events  at  Fort  Bragg  that  culminated  in  the  deaths  of  two 
American  citizens — I  have  been  warned  I  should  not  comment  on 
this,  but  I  can  say  that  they  have  the  right  to  expect  to  walk  the 
streets  of  America  and  be  served  by  those  of  us  in  uniform,  rather 
than  be  threatened — are  part  of  the  things  that  caused  me  and  the 
Chief  to  establish  a  task  force  on  extremism  in  the  Army.  We  es- 
tablished the  task  force  several  weeks  ago  and  they  are  due  to  re- 
port back  to  us  on  their  findings. 

They  will  be  looking  not  just  at  the  Fort  Bragg  circumstances, 
but  throughout  the  Army  at  major  bases  within  the  United  States 
and  in  locations  in  Europe  and  Germany  as  well. 

They  will  talk  to  soldiers,  to  noncommissioned  officers,  to  com- 
manders, and  to  civilians.  Recently,  at  the  request  of  several  na- 
tional civil  rights  organizations,  we  have  delayed  the  reporting  date 
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of  the  task  force  so  that  those  organizations  and  persons  could  be 
heard  with  whatever  views  and  information  they  have  that  can  as- 
sist us  in  deahng  with  this. 

Getting  away  from  the  fact  that  we  all  deplore  this,  and  that  we 
believe  we  have  a  clear  position  and  prohibition  both  in  the  Army 
and  in  all  of  the  military  services  against  this,  the  practical  bot- 
tom-line questions  are  two: 

What  is  the  extent  of  this  phenomenon  in  the  Armed  Forces  of 
the  United  States,  or  put  differently,  what  do  the  people  of  the 
United  States  expect  of  us  in  terms  of  the  way  we  conduct  our- 
selves as  a  force? 

Second,  what  do  we  intend  to  do  about  whatever  it  is  we  find? 

As  to  the  first  question,  the  Chief  of  Staff  and  I  have  no  answer 
yet.  We  are  awaiting  the  results  of  the  task  force.  I  think  it  is  fair 
to  say — and  I  might  let  the  Chief  speak  for  himself— that  we  be- 
lieve this  behavior  is  a  slur  on  American  soldiers.  It  is  not  rep- 
resentative of  the  American  soldier.  It  is  not  even  representative  of 
the  vast  number  of  men  and  women  in  uniform  who  serve  America. 

What  we  have  are  soldiers  who  come  from  homes  all  across 
America.  They  are  not  strangers,  but  children  of  our  communities 
who  are  raised  to  be  citizens  and  who  we  bring  in  and  train  among 
other  things,  how  to  function  as  a  unit.  This  kind  of  phenomenon 
undercuts  the  ability  to  function  as  a  unit,  and  for  that  reason,  as 
well  as  a  host  of  others,  just  one  of  these  incidents  is  one  too  much. 

I  guess  I  have  gone  on  too  long,  so  I  will  close  by  saying  there 
is  more  to  come.  The  report  of  the  task  force  is  due  to  us  within 
the  next  few  weeks. 

Senator  Cohen.  If  I  could  make  one  comment,  Mr.  Secretary,  I 
think  when  you  are  looking  at  the  extent  of  this  particular  prob- 
lem, when  you  find  individuals  who  have  a  predisposition  to  this 
kind  of  behavior,  it  ought  to  be  caught  fast,  before  we  find  the  U.S. 
Army  or  any  branch  of  our  services  training  individuals  with  these 
particular  hatreds  or  proclivities,  giving  them  the  kind  of  training 
that  allows  them  then  to  go  out  and  use  this  ability  in  a  post-serv- 
ice capacity  as  we  have  seen  in  recent  times. 

Mr.  West.  You  mean  proper  screening? 

Senator  Cohen.  Proper  screening,  and  then  when  there  is  any 
detection  for  those  who  escape  screening,  that  they  are  dealt  witn 
swiftly  and  removed  from  the  Armed  Forces  before  they  have  the 
benefit  of  the  great  capability  that  we  provide  for  our  men  and 
women  in  the  service. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Thurmond.  Thank  you,  Senator. 

Senator  Kennedy. 

Senator  Kennedy.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  I  want  to  join 
in  commending  both  of  you  for  the  way  that  the  Army  is  perform- 
ing. I  think  if  it  was  a  different  way  you  would  be  taking  respon- 
sibility for  it,  and  the  fact  that  they  are  at  the  top  of  the  game  is 
a  credit  to  a  lot  of  different  individuals  themselves,  the  training, 
the  technology  and  the  rest,  the  leadership,  but  it  also  reflects  on 
both  of  you,  and  I  think  it  is  important  to  recognize. 

Three  areas,  the  first  is  on  the  sealift  capability.  When  we  had 
Secretary  Perry  and  General  Shali  here  last,  they  talked  about  the 
whole  question  of  the  sea,  the  prepositioning  of  ships  and  also 
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about  the  changes  in  the  contract,  the  sealift  support  for  the  Army, 
and  the  delay  in  fulfilHng  some  of  the  contracts. 

Could  you  comment  about  how  that,  delays  in  the  contracts,  have 
affected  your  own  capability  or  capacity,  and  your  feeling  about 
how  that  can  be  made  up  in  the  immediate  future? 

General  Reimer.  Senator,  may  I  take  that?  I  would  say  that  from 
the  standpoint  of  any  delays  in  the  contract  it  hurts  us  in  our  abil- 
ity to  close  the  force. 

Our  requirement  is  based  upon  something  called  the  Mobility  Re- 
quirements Study,  which  requires  us  to  get  two  heavy  divisions 
anywhere  in  the  world,  in  30  days,  and  to  be  able  to  close  a  corps 
and  full  corps  support  in  75  days. 

When  you  work  that  down,  it  is  a  requirement  for  19  large  me- 
dium speed  roll-on/roll-off  ships,  and  it  is  also  a  requirement  for  36 
small  roll-on/roll-oflf  ships. 

The  contract  for  doing  that  has  been  let,  and  it  is  now  moving, 
but  there  is  some  concern  about  the  last  five  ships. 

The  issue  really  revolves  around  whether  you  do  it  with  U.S. 
ship  producers,  or  whether  you  open  it  up  to  foreign  ship  produc- 
ers. 

The  issue  for  us  is  that  we  need  that  capability  as  quickly  as  we 
can  get  it. 

Senator  Kennedy.  You  need  them  now. 

General  Reimer.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kennedy.  Let  me  ask  you  about  another  matter,  the  liq- 
uid propellant  gun.  This  is  the  follow-on  to  the  Palladin,  the  Cru- 
sader, which  as  I  understand  may  be,  when  it  is  implemented  both 
weapon  and  also  the  propellant  in  the  force  for  some  80  years, 
maybe  as  much  as  a  $20  billion  program. 

Last  year,  the  liquid  propellant  gun  was  going  to  be  reviewed  in 
August  of  this  year.  Now,  it  is  as  I  understand  under  consideration 
for  cancellation  of  the  liquid  propellant.  It  is  obviously  a  higher 
risk.  As  I  understand  it,  better  capability  but  at  some  risk.  There 
are  issues  of  timing,  and  whether  they  are  going  to  be  able  to  deal 
with  some  of  the  technical  issues.  Can  you  tell  me  where  we  are 
on  that  issue? 

General  Reimer.  Senator,  we  looked  at  it  in  terms  of  the  liquid 

Eropellant.  As  you  indicated,  liquid  propellant  gives  you  a  slightly 
etter  capability.  The  Crusader  will  shoot  approximately  47  kilo- 
meters with  the  liquid  propellant.  With  the  solid  propellant  unit 
charge,  it  is  a  40-kilometer  weapons  system.  That  is  what  it  is 
rated  as. 

We  have  had  the  Army  Science  Board  looking  at  it.  They  have 
made  a  recommendation  in  terms  of  what  to  do  about  the  risk  asso- 
ciated with  the  liquid  propellant,  and  it  is  now  working  its  way  up. 

As  you  indicated,  the  liquid  propellant  is  riskier.  It  really  has  to 
do  with  the  weaponization  of  the  liquid  propellant.  Once  that  rec- 
ommendation has  worked  its  way  up  through  me  to  the  Secretary, 
we  will  make  a  decision. 

Senator  Kennedy.  On  the  Science  Board,  are  their  findings 
available  to  the  committee  at  the  appropriate  time?  Do  we  get  a 
chance  to  look  at  those  recommendations  as  well? 

General  Reimer.  I  have  not  seen  the  findings  yet.  I  know  it  is 
working,  and  I  am  sure  that  we  would  make  them  available  to  you. 
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Mr.  West.  I  am  sure  that  would  be  possible,  Senator. 
[The  information  follows:] 

Liquid  Propellant  Gun  Program 

The  Army  Science  Board's  independent  assessment  of  liquid  propellant  technology 
for  Crusader  indicates  that  regenerative  liquid  propellant  gun  technology  us  "do- 
able." However,  the  board  relates  that  there  are  considerable  technology  challenges 
and  risks  associated  with  the  application  of  the  technology  to  a  practical  weapon 
system.  The  board  recommended  that  additional  basic  technology  work  was  required 
in  control  of  the  combustion  process  (pressure  oscillations  and  spiking),  elimination 
of  the  tendency  of  XM46  liquid  propellant  to  autoignite  (material  compatibility),  and 
development  of  accurate  and  dejiendable  models  capable  of  predicting  the  behavior 
of  liquid  propellant  in  weapons.  The  Army  Science  Board  recognized  that  this  type 
technology  work  is  more  appropriately  conducted  in  the  technology  base  rather  than 
a  weapon  system  development  program.  A  copy  of  the  Board's  complete  assessment 
was  provided  separately  on  15  March  1996. 

Senator  Kennedy.  Thank  you. 

The  third  issue  is  in  the  demining  operations.  I  understand  that 
basically  the  Army  trains  in  ways  which  are  a  good  deal  different 
than  demining  different  areas  that  can  be  seen  over  in  Bosnia — 
sort  of  the  more  narrow  areas.  They  developed  a  technology  to  go 
through  in  columns  and  break  through  different  areas  which  are 
highly  mined.  Obviously  that  is  a  different  situation  that  you  are 
finding  in  Bosnia,  and  you  have  developed  these  capabilities  very 
effectively  in  different  bases,  and  I  understand  the  personnel  that 
are  going  there  go  through  the  bases. 

Its  obvious  implication  is  very  considerable  in  terms  of  the  kinds 
of  conflicts  that  we  may  be  getting  into  at  the  current  time,  and 
it  also  will  obviously  have  some  implications  in  terms  of  probably 
clearing  up  mines  that  affect  civilian  populations  in  other  parts  of 
the  world,  which  is  another  issue  at  another  time. 

But  how  have  you  been  able  to  transition  into  the  types  of  tech- 
nology and  training  and  into  the  different  sort  of  MOS  in  terms  of 
dealing  with  these  challenges?  Has  it  been  complicated?  Are  you 
developing  new  technology,  or  is  it  taking  different  kinds  of  train- 
ing, because  it  is  obviously,  even  though  there  have  been  eight 
tragedies  over  there,  there  has  only  been  one  death,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  and  the  work  that  has  been  done  has  been  quite  remark- 
able. 

General  Reimer.  First  and  foremost  I  would  say.  Senator,  that 
what  has  worked  well  for  us  is  the  training  program.  Every  soldier 
who  goes  into  Bosnia,  goes  through  an  extensive  training  period  at 
Hohenfels,  Grermany,  and  part  of  that  training  period  is  to  make 
sure  they  are  well-trained  in  terms  of  the  identification  of  mines 
and  mine  removal. 

The  other  thing  that  we  have  done  is  start  a  worldwide  search 
for  different  technologies  that  may  be  available  to  help  us  for  the 
demining  effort.  We  have  gone  as  far  as  to  go  to  Sweden  to  find 
dogs  that  could  sniff  out  mines.  Some  of  that  has  paid  off;  some  of 
it  has  not. 

The  fact  is,  there  is  no  silver  bullet  out  there  in  terms  of 
demining.  The  situation  we  find  in  Bosnia  is  a  very  complicated 
one.  Mines  are  metal  and  plastic,  they  are  old,  they  are  frozen,  and 
there  is  a  lot  of  junk  in  there.  So  you  can  have  a  case  where  an 
M-1  Abrams  tank  could  go  across  a  mine  and  not  set  it  off,  but  the 
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next  vehicle  might  be  a  HUMVEE  and  it  sets  the  mine  off  because 
it  has  been  iarred  loose. 

We  have  looked  at  the  technology  available  in  terms  of  x-raying 
underneath  the  ground,  but  you  have  to  have  a  plate  underneath 
there  to  use  that  kind  of  technology.  There  is  nothing  out  there 
that  we  can  find. 

We  have  put  together  a  task  force  headed  up  by  the  Army  Mate- 
riel Command  that  has  been  searching  for  technology  to  help  us  in 
this  area.  We  have  a  lot  of  people  who  have  come  forward  and  said 
we  have  a  70-percent  solution,  but  a  70-percent  solution  in  that 
type  of  situation  is  not  good  enough  for  our  soldiers.  So  I  think  we 
are  putting  a  full  court  press  on  trying  to  find  the  technology  out 
there  to  help  us. 

Mr.  West.  I  might  add,  in  fairness  to  the  Chief  and  all  of  the 
professional  officers  and  civilians  who  have  been  working  on  this, 
that  we  have  been  learning  a  lot.  The  Chief  of  Staff  and  I  talked 
just  yesterday  with  a  senior  officer,  an  official  from  another  coun- 
try, about  the  difficulties  with  dogs. 

Lots  of  our  allies  are  using  them,  and  they  have  a  real  place. 
But,  for  example,  you  cannot  just  rely  on  the  dogs,  because  a  dog 
will  go  perhaps  to  the  farthest  mine  which  may  be  more  exposed, 
and  miss  the  one  that  is  exposed  close.  So  you  have  to  use  another 
technology  with  the  dog,  if  you  can  call  dogs  a  technology. 

I  saw  in  Bosnia  the  use  of  the  Panther  which  is  on  an  M-60 
chassis  that  is  pretty  much  stripped-down  with  the  beaters  and  the 
mine-rollers  out  front.  The  good  thing  about  it  is  that  it  is  remote- 
control  and  line-of-sight  out  to  a  significant  distance.  They  are 
training  on  that  in  Bosnia. 

So  every  day  we  are  gaining  more  understanding  of  the  ways  to 
do  things  and  the  things  we  have  to  train  our  soldiers  on.  Perhaps 
the  most  important  of  all  is  to  train  them  in  what  they  do  not 
know,  so  that  when  they  go  in,  they  are  careful  about  the  things 
not  to  attempt,  as  well  as  the  things  that  they  should  do. 

Senator  Kennedy.  My  time  is  up,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Thurmond.  Senator  Levin. 

Senator  Levin,  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Let  me  add  my  thanks  to  the  Secretary  and  the  General  for  the 
tremendous  work  that  you  have  done  to  help  get  us  in  the  shape 
that  we  have  been  able  to  carry  out  the  mission  with  the  great  skill 
with  which  it  has  been  carried  out,  not  just  in  Bosnia  but  so  many 
other  places  in  the  world.  It  really  is  a  tribute  to  your  leadership 
and  your  professionalism. 

This  morning  there  was  an  article  in  the  Post  about  morale  in 
Bosnia.  I  do  not  know  if  you  have  had  a  chance  to  read  it  or  not. 
I  thought  generally  it  was  a  pretty  positive  article,  as  a  matter  of 
fact. 

The  conclusion  of  this  writer  was  that  despite  all  kinds  of  chal- 
lenges, to  quote  the  article,  "morale  is  high,  surprisingly  high,  all 
things  considered,"  and  that  also  is  a  real  tribute  to  the  effort  you 
and  the  men  and  women  of  the  Army  have  put  forth  in  this  mis- 
sion. 

One  of  the  issues  which  has  come  up  is  the  question  of  whether 
or  not  our  troops  there  are  going  to  get  some  time  off  this  summer, 
or  whether  they  are  going  to  have  to  wait  for  rotation,  and  accord- 
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ing  to  the  article,  this  is  something  which  you  are  looking  at,  you 
are  considering,  and  I  am  wondering  if  you  could  give  us  the  state 
of  play  on  that  question. 

Maybe,  Mr.  Secretary,  I  should  start  with  you. 

Mr.  West.  Senator,  it  is  a  very  immediate  concern.  The  article 
could  not  be  more  timely,  and  you  could  not  be  more  correct.  It  is 
immediately  before  us. 

I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  the  theater  commander  and  those 
there  on  the  ground  have  come  up  with  a  plan  and  made  a  rec- 
ommendation. It  is  currently  under  review  here  by  what  I  think  I 
will  tastefully  refer  to  as  our  betters  in  the  Department,  and  we 
hope  to  have  a  result  soon. 

Senator  Levin.  According  to  the  article,  the  soldiers  of  other 
NATO  countries  typically  are  getting  some  time  off  before  they  are 
rotated.  Is  that,  in  fact,  true?  Do  other  countries  have  policies 
which  are  more  generous  in  terms  of  leave  than  we  have  yet  in 
place,  do  you  know? 

General  Reimer.  I  do  not  know  that;  I  know  for  sure  that  dif- 
ferent countries  are  having  different  rest  and  recuperation  policies. 

I  do  know  that  our  soldiers  and  the  leadership  over  there  have 
been  very  focused  on  making  sure  that  we  get  the  mission  done, 
that  we  get  our  living  conditions  set  up  and  get  prepared,  and  that 
we  know  the  area  as  well  as  we  can  prior  to  the  spring  thaws.  So 
there  have  not  been  a  lot  of  people  who  have  been  given  time  off. 

The  proposal,  as  the  Secretary  indicated,  is  a  recommendation  to 
do  something  in  that  particular  area,  and  I  think  we  will  get  a  de- 
cision on  it  fairly  soon.  The  only  thing  I  would  say  is  there  is  a  dif- 
ference in  terms  of  rotation  policies  over  there.  Some  of  them  are 
rotating  their  troops  a  little  faster  than  we  are;  they  are  completing 
their  tours.  We  went  in  there  from  the  very  start  saying  it  is  a  1- 
year  tour. 

Senator  Leven.  If  you  have  not  already  done  so,  it  might  be  use- 
ful to  check  out  the  other  countries'  R&R  policies,  because  that 
does  go  to  the  morale  issue.  If  our  troops  are  aware  that  other  na- 
tions have  more  troop-friendly  R&R  policies,  it  would  create,  I 
think,  a  morale  issue  if  we  do  not.  That  does  not  mean  that  is  the 
dominant  determinant,  not  necessarily,  but  it  is  a  factor. 

Mr.  West.  I  think  when  I  was  there  last  week.  Senator,  there 
was  a  clear  indication  from  the  commanders  that  everybody  knows 
what  the  policies  of  the  other  national  representatives  are.  We  are 
probably  the  only  one  that  has  not  set  our  policy  yet,  and  much  of 
that,  as  the  Chief  says,  is  driven  by  the  length  oi  our  deployment. 
I  believe  a  table  that  includes  the  policies  of  the  other  countries  ac- 
companies the  recommendation.  You  are  right,  it  does  have  an  ef- 
fect on  our  soldiers'  reactions. 

Senator  Levin.  Thank  you. 

General,  you  laid  out  some  priorities  for  the  Army  in  the  event 
there  were  additional  funds  made  available  in  the  budget,  and  I  am 
wondering,  Mr.  Secretary,  whether  or  not  you  would  concur  with 
some  of  those  items  that  were  listed. 

I  am  not  sure  they  were  prioritized.  I  do  not  want  to  put  that 
word  on  them.  I  do  not  think  they  were  prioritized,  but  would  you 
comment  on  some  of  the  possible  additional  places  you  would  spend 
funds  if  they  were  made  available  to  you,  Mr.  Secretary. 
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Mr.  West.  First  of  all,  the  list  the  Chief  of  Staff  gave  you  was 
developed  collaboratively,  so  that  his  list  is  my  list,  and  mine  is 
his.  I  do  want  to  emphasize  his  comment  about  bringing  forward 
systems  and  trying  to  do  the  Nation's  business  more  effectively  by 
being  able  to  move  more  quickly  on  things,  and  I  think  his  second 
reference  was  to  infrastructure. 

I  would  add  also,  as  did  he,  that  just  as  helpful  to  us  as  addi- 
tional money,  would  be  additional  statutory  flexibility  to  do  things 
in  a  more  businesslike  fashion.  He  mentioned  some  of  them:  relief 
from  the  "60-40"  restrictions,  flexibility  in  hiring,  the  ability  to  pri- 
vatize certain  kinds  of  work,  relief  from  the  thresholds  for  what 
constitutes  contingency  contracting,  and  things  like  that. 

Senator  Levin.  Greneral,  you  indicate  in  your  testimony  the  cur- 
rent program  as  laid  out  in  the  new  FYDP  provides  additional 
funding  for  Army  modernization.  That,  I  think,  is  mainly  coming 
through  that  inflation  savings,  is  that  correct? 

General  Reimer.  That  is  where  most  of  it  is;  yes.  Senator. 

Senator  Levin.  If  I  heard  your  answer  correctly  to  the  question 
about  where  you  would  use  additional  resources  if  made  available, 
you  would  bring  forward  that  future  modernization  more  quickly  as 
one  of  your  main  points. 

General  Reimer.  One  of  the  main  points  was  to  bring  it  forward, 
along  with  making  us  more  efficient  in  terms  of  logistical  automa- 
tion systems  and  other  things. 

Senator  Levin.  Now,  on  the  privatization  issue,  which  you  men- 
tioned, Mr.  Secretary,  there  are  some  areas  where  you  can  pri- 
vatize, where  you  still  have  them  under  consideration,  or  where 
there  is  not  a  legislative  prohibition,  but  there  is  some  discretion 
that  you  have. 

There  is  a  policy  statement  which  Secretary  White  has  issued,  I 
think  a  couple  of  weeks  ago,  which  says  that  outsourcing  and  pri- 
vatization provide  a  means  to  achieve  this  important  objective,  by 
which  he  means  providing  more  funds  for  modernization. 

By  drawing  on  the  abilities  of  the  commercial  sector,  we  can  pro- 
vide more  efficient  and  effective  support,  focus  our  efforts  on  what 
we  do  best,  and  redirect  substantial  resources  to  modernization.  I 
expect  each  of  you — now,  writing  the  service  Secretaries — to  make 
outsourcing  and  privatization  a  priority  within  your  Department. 

Are  you  familiar  with  that  directive? 

Mr.  West.  Yes,  sir,  I  am. 

Senator  Levin.  It  is  your  intention  to  fully  implement  that  direc- 
tive in  the  privatization  area? 

Mr.  West.  Enthusiastically. 

Senator  Levin.  When  should  we  expect  some  decisions  in  that 
area,  which  have  been  pending  for  some  time?  Within  the  next 
weeks,  months? 

Mr.  West.  We  have  been  required  to  provide  to  the  Office  of  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  some  indications  of  our  plans.  You  are  right 
that  there  are  some  things  we  can  decide  sooner  than  others.  We 
are  looking  across  the  board  at  things  like,  "What  is  our  concept 
of  core  workload  which  cannot  be  privatized,  and  does  that  still 
hold,  or  are  there  different  interpretations?"  So  that  is  presently 
with  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

Senator  Levin.  Thank  you.  My  time  is  up. 
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Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Thurmond.  We  have  all  had  a  round  1.  Now  we  will 
go  to  round  2. 

Secretary  West,  we  agreed  that  quality  of  life  is  a  key  factor  in 
recruiting  and  training  high  quality  people. 

I  am  advised  that  this  year's  request  for  Army  family  housing 
construction  is  approximately  $100  million  less  than  last  year's 
budget  projection.  This  is  a  significant  reduction,  and  it  is  unique 
among  the  services. 

Why  did  you  reduce  the  family  housing  program,  and  to  what 
programs  were  these  funds  transferred? 

Mr.  West.  Senator,  I  am  going  to  have  to  pet  you  some  exact  an- 
swers on  the  numbers.  I  am  not  familiar  with  that  precise  reduc- 
tion, because  the  fact  is  that  the  high  priority  we  place  on  housing 
this  year  and  on  quality  of  life  probably  exceeds  our  enthusiasm  of 
last  year. 

The  Chief  of  Staff  and  I  had  a  breakfast  meeting  earlier  this 
morning  with  the  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense 

Chairman  Thurmond.  Do  you  want  to  answer  that  for  the 
record?  I  will  allow  you  to  do  that. 

Mr.  West.  Yes,  sir. 

[The  information  referred  to  follows:] 

Family  Housing  Program 

The  approximately  $100  million  reduction  in  our  fiscal  year  1997  Family  Housing 
request  can  be  primarily  attributed  to  two  factors.  During  the  Defense  budget  re- 
view, the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  revised  downward  the  inflation  factors 
used  in  computingpricing  adjustments,  this  change  accounts  for  over  $30  million 
of  the  reduction.  The  remainder  was  used  to  help  the  Army  adequately  support 
near-term  readiness  and  modernization  within  a  constrained  resource  environment. 

Mr.  West,  He  emphasized  to  all  the  service  Secretaries  and  all 
the  Chiefs  the  continuing  high  priority  we  will  place  on  solving  the 
housing  situation  for  all  our  soldiers — Army  soldiers  as  well  as 
members  of  the  other  services.  So  we  will  continue  to  place  a  high 
priority  on  it.  I  recited  in  my  opening  statement  some  of  the  things 
we  have  done  for  barracks  and  family  housing. 

Chairman  Thurmond.  That  is  a  right  important  question. 

Mr.  West.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  Thurmond.  Family  housing  construction  is  approxi- 
mately $100  million  less  than  last  year's  budget  projection,  and  we 
just  wondered  why  you  reduced  it  and  what  you  did  with  the 
money,  so  you  can  answer  that  for  the  record. 

Mr.  West.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  Thurmond.  General  Reimer,  the  Bottom-Up  Review 
determined  that  there  was  a  requirement  for  10  divisions.  It  seems 
to  me  that  the  proposed  reductions  to  Army  end  strength  are  very 
risky,  and  that  it  is  being  driven  by  budgetary  considerations  and 
not  by  strategy  or  operational  requirements. 

It  also  appears  that,  given  the  increased  pace  of  operational  com- 
mitments, the  Army  generally  needs  these  20,000  people.  I  would 
like  to  get  your  view  on  that. 

General  Reimer.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  in  terms  of  the  end 
strength  argument,  the  way  we  have  to  look  at  the  end  strength 
required  is  to  look  at  the  National  Military  Strategy,  which  then 
determines  the  requirements,  and  that,  in  turn,  determines  the 
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force  structure.  As  you  indicated,  the  Army  force  structure  associ- 
ated with  the  Bottom-Up  Review  calls  for  10  Army  Active  compo- 
nent divisions,  and  15  enhanced  National  Guard  brigades.  No  one 
that  I  know  of  wants  to  reduce  the  10  Active  component  divisions. 

The  issue,  in  terms  of  end  strength,  really  revolves  around 
whether  we  need  495,000  people  to  make  up  the  10  divisions,  or 
whether  we  can  get  by  with  less.  If  we  can  get  by  with  less,  we 
would  transfer  the  savings  into  the  modernization  account. 

Our  analysis  of  this  issue  indicates  that  for  the  10  divisions  we 
have  right  now,  we  need  495,000  people,  and  that  is  what  the  1997 
budget  end  strength  reports,  495,000  people. 

We  will  continue  to  look  at  ways  in  which  we  can  save  positions 
in  terms  of  end  strength.  We  will  continue  to  look  at  ways  in  which 
we  can  save  money  and  transfer  those  efficiencies  into  the  mod- 
ernization account. 

The  reason  we  have  the  brackets  there  of  475,000  and  495,000 
is  our  recognition  of  the  problem  we  have  been  talking  about  here 
for  most  of  the  afternoon.  The  fact  is  that  the  modernization  ac- 
count is  depleted.  So  consequently,  we  are  trying  to  solve  that  prob- 
lem. We  are  trying  to  solve  the  problem  either  through  efficiencies 
in  the  way  we  do  business — that  is  why  the  effort  in  reengineering 
the  Army  is  terribly  important — or  if  we  cannot  do  that,  we  have 
to  solve  it  through  end  strength  reductions. 

So  I  believe  that  the  495,000,  given  the  pace  of  operations  which 
you  alluded  to  and  also  our  own  analysis,  is  the  right  end  strength 
for  the  10-division  force  right  now.  We  will  continue  to  look  at  that 
in  the  future,  and  also  at  ways  we  can  make  ourselves  more  effi- 
cient. 

Chairman  Thurmond.  Secretary  West,  do  you  agree  with  the 
general  assessment  that  current  readiness  is  not  robust,  and  do 
you  believe  there  is  any  risk  to  Army  future  readiness  as  a  con- 
sequence of  declining  Army  budgets? 

Mr.  West.  No,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  agree  with  the  assess- 
ment that  current  readiness  is  not  robust.  I  believe  current  readi- 
ness is  very  satisfactory  indeed.  I  think  that  we  have  worked  with 
the  budgets  of  the  Department  of  the  Army  for  the  last  several 
years  to  assure  just  that.  If  there  is  any  priority  that  we  can  say 
with  confidence  is  met  in  this  budget,  it  is  that  this  budget  pro- 
vides for  readiness  and  that  today  we  have  an  Army  that  is  very 
ready. 

I  think  I  missed  the  second  part  of  your  question.  Was  it  about 
the  modernization  impact? 

Chairman  Thurmond.  I  just  asked  you  if  there  was  any  risk  to 
the  Army  future  readiness  as  a  consequence  of  the  declining  budg- 
et. 

Mr.  West.  I  would  think  that  we  always  have  to  be  careful  in 
future  budgets  to  look  at  the  impact  of  the  decisions  we  make 
today,  or  anticipate  making  in  coming  years,  on  readiness.  In  that 
respect,  decisions  we  make  on  modernization  obviously  will  have  an 
impact. 

Chairman  Thurmond.  General  Reimer,  I  have  one  last  question. 
The  two  most  probable  regions  for  major  conflicts  are  Korea  and 
Southwest  Asia.  Are  the  senior  commanders  in  those  regions  com- 
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pletely  comfortable  with  the  lack  of  theater  missile  defenses,  and 
what  concerns  have  they  expressed  to  you? 

General  Reimer.  I  think  it  would  be  fair  to  say,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  no  operational  commander  is  totally  comfortable  at  any  one 
time.  I  mean,  we  pay  these  commanders  out  there  to  be  very  con- 
cerned, and  to  always  be  analyzing  the  risk. 

I  think  it  is  fair  to  say,  and  General  Luck  in  Korea  can  speak 
for  himself  better  than  I  can,  but  I  think  he  does  have  some  con- 
cerns about  theater  missile  defenses  because  he  faces  a  very  real 
threat  over  there.  That  is  the  reason  that  we  sent  the  Patriot  bat- 
talion over  there  to  help  him. 

I  know  from  my  conversations  with  both  him  and  Greneral  Peay, 
the  CENTCOM-— Central  Command — commander,  that  they  are 
very  concerned  about  that  issue.  That  is  one  of  the  reasons  we  are 
continuing  to  upgrade  the  Patriot  missile  to  make  sure  that  it  is 
available  and  that  it  is  improved.  We  have  improved  it  with  the 
guidance-enhanced  missile,  and  that  has  given  us  a  two  to  four 
times  greater  capability  over  what  we  had  in  Desert  Storm.  How- 
ever, it  is  not  good  enough,  and  we  keep  pushing  for  PAC-3.  We 
are  bringing  that  along  as  fast  as  we  can. 

So  I  woukl  say,  "Yes,  they  are  concerned;  and  yes,  we  are  trying 
to  resj>ond  to  that  concern  as  best  we  can  while  still  keeping  the 
balance  in  the  budget." 

Chairman  Thurmond.  Senator  Warner. 

Senator  Warner.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  Forgive  me  for 
missing  the  earlier  part  of  the  hearing. 

Gentlemen,  I  just  have  to  pick  up  on  a  little  phrase  you  used, 
'*We  pay  them  to  do  this."  Those  CINC's  are  so  motivated  they 
would  take  those  jobs  without  pay.  They  are  so  motivated. 

I  made  the  following  statement  to  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps 
yesterday,  and  I  am  going  to  make  it  to  all  the  services.  Having 
had  your  job,  Mr.  Secretary,  I  have  always  viewed  that  job  as,  say 
50  percent  providing  for  today's  problems  and  meeting  those  prob- 
lems and  50  percent  looking  to  the  future. 

This  is  where  the  Secretaries  of  Defense,  Navy,  Air  Force,  and 
yourself,  I  have  to  tell  you,  are  not  looking  to  the  future  suffi- 
ciently, because  a  decade  from  now  this  committee  will  be  meeting 
with  the  then -Secretary  of  the  Army  and  the  then-Chief  of  Staff, 
and  those  two  individuals  will  be  dealing  with  the  equipment  and 
the  research  and  development  that  you  are  providing  today.  What 
you  are  providing  today  in  R&D  and  modernization  is  what  they 
have  to  deal  with  tomorrow. 

Yesterday,  all  of  us  were  very  heartened  by  the  reports,  and  I  am 
sure  you  gave  it  earlier,  of  just  what  you  said,  Mr.  Secretary,  the 
high  motivation  and  the  proficiency  and  the  readiness  of  your  orga- 
nization. But  that  is  a  direct  result  of  that  class  of  Secretaries  that 
served  with  me,  although  that  was,  say,  two  decades  ago. 

We,  the  Secretaries,  built  for  today  and  also  for  tomorrow,  and 
the  level  of  procurement  funding  that  you  have  and  the  level  of 
R&D — and  I  understand  that  it  is  largely  dictated  by  your  superi- 
ors— is  just  inadequate,  and  you  have  to  salute  and  march  off"  and 
make  the  best  of  it,  but  I  am  going  to  go  on  record,  and  a  number 
of  my  colleagues  here  will  also  go  on  record,  we  are  not  satisfied 
with  the  level. 
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This  Bosnia  operation,  what  is  your  current  estimate  of  the  total 
cost,  or  has  that  been  discussed,  Mr.  Chairman? 

Chairman  Thurmond.  No,  it  has  not  been. 

General  Reimer.  We  estimate  the  cost  on  Bosnia  at  about  $1.7 
billion,  based  upon  our  estimates  right  now.  I  will  provide  you  the 
right  decimal  point  on  that,  for  the  record. 

[The  information  referred  to  follows:] 

Fiscal  Year  1996  Army  Costs— Bosnia 

The  Army  requires  $1,656.8  million  for  the  costs  of  operations  in  Bosnia  in  fiscal 
year  1996.  These  operations  include  IFOR,  Provide  Promise,  Sharp  Guard  and  Able 
Sentry.  The  table  below  breaks  out  cost  by  appropriation. 

Operation  and  Maintenance,  Army $1,313.8 

Military  Personnel,  Army  $329.0 

Procurement,  Army  $14.0 

General  Reimer.  There  is  a  total  contingency  operational  cost  in 
1996  of  about  $1.8  billion.  As  I  indicated  earlier,  Senator,  we  have 
a  reprogramming  request  over  here  that  is  absolutely  critical.  If  we 
do  not  get  that  reprogramming  request  approved,  then  I  can  guar- 
antee you  that  the  readiness  of  the  United  States  Army  will  go 
down. 

Senator  Warner.  That  is  the  consequence  of  those  expenditures 
in  Bosnia,  largely,  am  I  not  correct? 

General  Reemer.  The  $1.7  billion  is  associated  with  the  cost  of 
deploying  troops  to  Bosnia;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Warner.  Now,  I  am  not  trying  to  put  you  on  the  spot. 
That  Bosnia  decision  was  over  your  pay  grade.  But  it  is  these  mis- 
sions— ^you  can  take  Haiti,  you  can  take  Bosnia — where  this  coun- 
try in  my  judgment  did  not  have  a  vital  national  security  interest. 
As  a  consequence  we  are  putting  in  place  a  level  of  procurement 
and  R&D  that  is  insufficient  to  meet  what  may  become  vital  secu- 
rity interests  of  this  country  a  decade  hence. 

Let  me  just  go  back  to  the  force  structure  you  were  discussing 
that,  General  Reimer.  By  the  way,  our  figures  on  Bosnia  are  higher 
than  the  $1.7  billion — is  yours  projected  through  the  November  cut- 
off date? 

General  Reimer.  Our  numbers  are  projected,  I  think.  Senator,  to 
the  end  of  the  fiscal  year.  There  is  a  piece  of  it  in  1997,  but  I  think 
that  is  included  in  our  1997  budget  submit. 

Senator  Warner.  Are  you  looking  at  another  20,000  directed  re- 
duction in  the  overall  force  strength? 

General  Reimer.  Senator,  in  the  1997  budget  submit,  it  forecasts 
an  end  strength  of  495,000.  That  is  based  upon  the  requirement  for 
a  10-division  Active  component  force,  which  is  the  Army  force 
structure  to  meet  the  Bottom-Up  Review. 

There  is  no  one  that  I  know  of  in  the  Pentagon  who  is  talking 
about  reducing  the  Army  force  structure.  The  issue  really  revolves 
around  how  many  people  do  you  need  to  flesh  out  a  10-division 
force.  This  also  includes  the  number  of  people  we  have  in  the 
Training  and  Doctrine  Command — which  is  very  important  to  de- 
veloping the  leaders  of  the  future  Army — and  the  other  TDA  (Table 
of  Distribution  and  Allowances)  accounts,  as  we  call  it,  and  the 
trainee  and  transit  holding  accounts. 
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We  believe  in  our  model  that  that  force  structure  is  based  upon. 
The  number  495,000  is  correct.  Now,  there  is  a  slight  amount  of 
risk  associated  with  495,000.  The  issue  really  revolves  around  the 
fact  that  we  do  not  have  enough  in  the  modernization  account  and 
the  point  I  think  you  were  making  is  that  the  modernization  ac- 
count has  been  depleted.  So  we  are  doing  an  analysis  to  see  if  the 
495,000  end  strength  can  be  reduced  and  still  enable  us  to  keep  the 
10-division  force  structure.  We  are  looking  at  that  closely. 

Senator  Warner.  Now,  does  that  tend  to  match  up  with  your 
MRC  in  the  Bottom-Up  Review? 

General  Reimer.  The  10-division  force  matches  up  with  the  Bot- 
tom-Up Review  and  the  requirements  to  do  two  MRCs — major  re- 
gional conflicts — nearly  simultaneously.  There  probably  will  be 
some  force  structure  end  strength  reduction  associated  with  the 
modernization  of  the  force,  but  you  cannot  take  down  the  end 
strength  prior  to  modernizing  the  force  and  getting  the  savings  as- 
sociated with  the  technology  of  Force  XXI.  That  is  the  issue  that 
we  are  working  on  in  the  Pentagon  right  now,  the  tradeoff  between 
end  strength  and  modernization  to  try  and  keep  them  in  balance. 

Right  now,  I  am  comfortable  with  the  495,000  figure  in  the  1997 
budget. 

Mr.  West.  Senator,  may  I  just  make  one  comment?  You  com- 
mented on  a  directed  reduction  of  some  20,000  people.  It  is  my 
sense  and  my  belief  that  the  Army  end  strength  number  will  be  a 
number  arrived  at  and  concurred  in  by  the  Army  leadership. 

Senator  Warner.  Will  be  concurred  in? 

Mr.  West.  It  will  be  arrived  at  and  concurred  in  by  the  Army 
leadership,  to  include  the  professional  uniformed  leadership. 

Senator  Warner.  Well,  that  is  good.  Let  me  say  that  I  think  both 
of  you  are  doing  a  splendid  job  for  your  country  and  for  your  Army, 
which  you  love  a  great  deal. 

I  will  have  a  few  more  comments  when  the  Chairman  lets  me 
take  up  specific  elements  of  your  procurement  and  the  R&D  pro- 
grams in  my  subcommittee.  I  will  hold  my  further  questions  for 
those  hearings,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  I  thank  you. 

Chairman  Thurmond.  Senator  Levin. 

Senator  Levin.  Just  one  additional  question  on  the  morale  in 
Bosnia  which  I  quoted  from  an  article  in  the  Washington  Post  this 
morning.  There  are  a  couple  of  quotes  here,  one  from  Greneral  Nash 
who  says  there  are  a  lot  of  guys  who  think  this  makes  a  lot  more 
sense  now  than  they  did  a  couple  of  months  ago. 

Is  that  something  that  you  found  when  you  talked  to  the  troops 
out  there,  too,  that  there  is  a  platoon  leader  here  who  says  that 
now  that  we  are  on  the  ground  and  can  see  what  happened  here, 
and  the  effect  we  have  had,  that  there  is  definitely  a  point  to  this? 
Is  that  typical,  or  how  would  you  describe  it? 

Mr.  West.  Well,  we  have  both  been  there.  Senator.  I  will  give 
you  my  insight  and  then  turn  it  over  to  General  Reimer.  Yes,  it  is. 

Senator  Levin.  Do  the  troops  feel  it? 

Mr.  West.  The  troops  feel  that  way,  and  it  appears  most  often 
in  their  anecdotal  comments  to  us.  They  tell  a  story,  and  I  have 
seen  the  story  reported  in  a  couple  of  places. 

A  soldier  will  talk  about  dealing  with  a  local  national,  helping 
out  a  child,  or  seeing  the  faces  of  tne  people  they  are  dealing  with 
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looking  at  the  destruction  around  them.  They  look  at  what  they 
bring  in  terms  of  an  opportunity  for  the  people  of  the  region  to  ex- 
perience peace,  and  they  begin  to  appreciate  its  virtues  as  the  peo- 
ple rebuild  their  lives.  That  is  the  way  I  saw  it. 

But  let  me  see  what  General  Reimer  has  to  say. 

General  Reemer.  My  impression  is  the  same,  Senator.  I  was 
there  maybe  a  month  earlier,  and  as  I  talked  to  soldiers,  that  was 
basically  what  they  told  me.  Now  that  they  are  on  the  ^ound,  they 
see  the  destruction,  they  see  the  end  of  that  destruction,  and  the 
opportunity  for  peace.  It  has  made  an  impression  upon  them. 

I  think  it  is  important  that  we  continue  the  efforts  to  rebuild  the 
infrastructure  over  there.  It  may  change  over  time,  but  right  now 
I  think  our  soldiers  really  feel  that  they  have  made  a  contribution, 
and  have  given  the  people  of  Bosnia  a  chance  for  peace.  I  think 
they  were  pleased  with  what  they  were  doing. 

I  would  not  want  to  overstate  that,  but  I  think  the  article  was 
pretty  accurate,  in  my  opinion. 

Senator  Leven.  When  you  say  it  is  important  to  rebuild  the  infra- 
structure there,  what  are  you  referring  to? 

General  Reimer.  Well,  I  think  there  is  an  awful  lot  of  destruction 
in  Bosnia  that  has  to  be  dealt  with,  and  that  at  some  time  the  peo- 
ple of  Bosnia  have  to  return  to  peaceful  conditions,  because  other- 
wise I  do  not  know  what  will  happen  after  we  leave. 

Senator  Leven.  So  from  that  perspective,  you  are  supportive  of 
the  administration's  request  for  these  civilian  funds? 

General  Reineer.  I  do  not  know. 

Senator  Levin.  Are  you  familiar  with  that  request? 

General  Reimer.  No,  I  am  not  familiar  with  that  request. 

Senator  Levin.  I  would  like  to  talk  to  both  of  you  about  the 
digitization  efforts  and  the  part  of  the  budget  which  relates  to  the 
digitizing  of  the  Army.  There  is  some  good  news  in  the  budget 
there  as  I  read  it,  at  least  $400  million  this  year  for  the  digitization 
effort. 

Admiral  Owens  highlighted  the  Army's  effort  in  this  area  as  a 
key  combat  capability,  that  it  has  a  high  level  of  DOD  support.  I 
am  wondering  whether  or  not  you  would  tell  us  in  your  own  words 
why  that  is  important. 

I  have  been  a  supporter  of  it,  so  I  think  I  know,  but  I  think  it 
is  important  for  the  record  that  you  tell  us  why  the  digitizing  effort 
that  is  going  on  in  the  Army  will  add  to  the  combat  capability,  and 
whether  or  not  there  is  a  way  of  giving  a  numerical  aspect  to  that. 

Are  we  able  to  say,  for  instance,  that  a  fully  digitized  Army 
planned  with  Longbow  and  M-1  and  the  others  would  be  a  10-per- 
cent more  capable  division,  or  a  very  much  more  capable  one.  Is 
there  any  way  to  numerically  capture  the  increased  combat  capa- 
bility, which  I  am  going  to  ask  you  to  describe? 

We  will  start  with  the  General. 

General  Reimer.  Let  me  take  a  stab  at  that,  Senator.  Let  me 
start  first  by  trying  to  describe  why  digitization  is  important  to  us. 
I  was  at  the  Joint  Readiness  Training  Center — JRTC — at  Fort 
Polk,  Louisiana,  a  few  months  ago,  and  we  were  going  through  one 
of  the  advanced  warfighting  experiments.  One  of  the  key  issues 
during  that  advanced  war-fighting  experiment  was  the  effects  of 
being  able  to  improve  the  commander's  situational  awareness. 
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I  went  to  a  battalion  tactical  operations  center,  and  there  was  a 
battalion  commander  there  who  had  put  out  two  ambush  patrols. 
They  were  platoon-sized  patrols,  and  because  of  his  display  in  his 
TOC — ^Tactical  Operations  Center — ^he  was  able  to  keep  track  of  ex- 
actly where  they  were.  He  was  able  to  look  at  his  display  and  see 
that  one  of  those  patrols  was  500  meters  from  where  he  wanted  it 
to  be.  So  he  just  simply  picked  up  the  radio  and  said,  "Move  500 
meters  north,"  and  they  got  into  position  properly. 

All  that  technology  is  nere.  It  is  basically  based  upon  the  global 
positioning  system  and  the  ability  to  transmit  that  information 
digitally  to  the  TOC.  That  changes  the  way  you  do  business. 

I  have  been  in  battalion  TOCs  when  we  were  always  wondering 
where  the  people  are;  are  they  lost,  or  did  they  get  there?  Here  he 
had  a  visible  display  that  showed  him  exactlv  where  they  were, 
and  they  were  in  place,  and  he  knew  exactly  that  that  was  his  in- 
tent. 

The  same  thing  is  true  if  you  go  to  the  National  Training  Center. 
We  have  taken  digitization  there,  and  we  have  watched  as  the 
tankers  go  out  there.  If  you  are  in  a  tank  platoon  and  you  know 
where  all  of  your  tanks  are — the  other  three,  your  wing  man,  plus 
the  other  two — and  it  is  on  your  screen,  the  fratricide  problem  be- 
comes much  more  manageable  at  that  particular  point  in  time. 

We  have  the  capability  now,  I  think,  of  knowing  approximately 
where  everybody  on  that  battlefield  is,  and  thus  really  get  after  the 
fratricide  problem.  You  can  almost  build  it  in  so  that  if  a  tank  is 
identified  as  a  friendly,  you  would  not  fire  at  it. 

So  the  potential  in  terms  of  digitization  is  tremendous.  It  is  here 
now.  It  is  good  technology.  I  think  we  need  to  accelerate  that  capa- 
bility, and  I  think  we  need  to  move  out  on  it.  I  think  it  is  terribly 
important  for  us  in  the  21st  Century. 

Senator  Levin.  My  time  is  up.  Could  I  just  follow  that  up  with 
my  last  question,  Mr.  Chairman? 

Would  you  agree,  then,  that  in  terms  of  combat  capability  a  divi- 
sion now  is  not  necessarily  the  same  as  a  division  will  be  5  or  10 
years  from  now? 

General  Reemer.  Yes.  I  am  sorry,  the  last  part  of  your  question 
was  to  put  a  numerical  figure  on  that;  is  hard  for  me  to  do  that 
right  now.  If  you  would  give  me  a  little  bit  of  time  to  do  that,  we 
are  taking  a  digital  task  force  to  the  National  Training  Center  in 
February  or  March  of  1997.  I  think  we  will  know  a  lot  more  about 
what  digitization  will  do  for  us  after  that  time.  Right  now,  any- 
thing I  give  you  I  think  would  be  a  guess. 

I  think  it  would  be  a  very  educated  guess  to  say  that  it  is  going 
to  improve  our  capability.  We  just  do  not  know  whether  it  is  going 
to  be  a  10  percent,  20  percent,  or  80  percent  improvement  in  our 
combat  capability. 

Senator  Levin.  If  you  could  let  us  know  when  you  do  know  and 
have  an  estimate,  that  would  be  helpful.  I  also  suggest  you  use  the 
term  ongoing  operation,  instead  of  contingency  operations,  because 
the  impact  of  those  words  are  very  different  in  terms  of  budgeting. 
We  are  trying  to  switch  over,  I  think,  where  we  have  an  ongoing 
operation  which  would  be  funded  in  the  budget,  not  to  talk  about 
that  as  a  contingency,  but  as  an  ongoing  operation,  particularly  if 
it  is  important  that  it  be  funded  that  way. 
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Again,  I  want  to  thank  you  both. 

Mr.  West.  Senator,  I  would  just  Hke  to  comment  on  and  under- 
score the  Chiefs  comment  on  fratricide.  I  guess  this  is  my  third 
time  in  the  Pentagon,  not  my  third  job,  but  my  third  time,  and  that 
stretches  over  a  period  of  time.  Every  time  I  have  been  here,  we 
have  ended  one  of  our  Nation's  involvements  abroad  that  involved 
force  of  arms.  We  have  had  to  deal  with  agonizing  questions  for 
families,  and  sometimes  disheartening  questions  for  ourselves,  of 
deaths  and  casualties  from  friendly  fire. 

If  we  can  make  the  kind  of  impact  on  fratricide  that  digitization 
of  the  battlefield  promises  in  cutting  through  what  the  Chief  and 
other  professionals  refer  to  as  the  "fog  of  battle,"  then  we  will  have 
done  an  extraordinary  thing  in  ensuring  that  our  soldiers  can  ac- 
complish their  missions  and  return  safely  and  successfully  to  their 
families. 

Senator  Levin.  Thank  you. 

Chairman  Thurmond.  Senator  Robb. 

Senator  Robb.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  you,  and  I  thank  our 
guests.  This  is  one  of  those  rare  occasions  when  serving  on  all 
three  national  security  committees  has  special  challenges,  because 
all  three  have  been  meeting  at  precisely  the  same  time,  and  with 
the  Chemical  Weapons  Convention  over  in  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  and  concern  about  some  important  intelligence  matters 
and  working  on  a  subcommittee  of  this  committee  on  a  very  press- 
ing matter,  I  have  not  been  able  to  listen  to  all  of  the  testimony. 
I  have  your  testimony  for  the  record  and  I  do,  however,  have  a  cou- 
ple of  questions  that  I  do  not  think  have  been  covered.  Many  of  the 
others  may  have  been,  and  after  I  have  reviewed  the  record  I 
would  like  to  submit  in  writing  a  couple  of  questions,  if  I  may. 

One  of  the  questions  is  for  General  Reimer.  You  were  mentioning 
tanks  a  minute  ago  in  your  testimony.  I  do  not  know  where  the  up- 
grades stand  on  the  Abrams  tanks  or  the  substitution  of  Ml  for 
M60.  Could  you  give  us  a  quick  update  on  the  progress  of  that? 

General  Reimer.  The  M1A2  tank  upgrade.  Senator,  is  funded,  I 
think,  at  120  per  year.  I  think  that  is  the  level  we  are  at  now. 

We  do  not  have  any  M60s  left  in  the  force.  There  may  be  some 
in  the  Reserve  components,  but  we  are  turning  that  over  as  fast 
as  we  can.  I  think  it  is  just  a  matter  of  time  of  modernizing  the 
Mis. 

Senator  Robb.  One  of  the  things  you  get,  though,  when  you  meet 
with  Reserves  is,  "When  are  we  going  to  finish  our  turnover  and 
modernization?"  Do  you  have  a  target  date  for  the  completion  of 
the  turnover  of  all  of  the  M60's? 

General  Reimer.  I  will  get  that  date  for  you,  but  my  belief  is  that 
all  of  the  15  enhanced  brigades,  at  least  those  that  are  heavy  and 
require  the  Mis,  have  the  Mis. 

I  think  a  number  of  the  National  Guard  divisions  have  them,  but 
there  may  be  still  some  M60s  in  there,  and  I  will  provide  that  to 
you  for  the  record  if  that  is  okay. 

[The  information  referred  to  follows:] 

M60  Tank  Turnover 

Of  the  seven  heavy  National  Guard  Divisions,  the  only  division  with  M60  tanks 
remaining  in  the  inventory  is  the  40th  Armored  Division  (CAARNG).  These  tanks 
will  be  replaced  with  Abrams  tanks  by  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1997.  When  these 
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tanks  are  replaced,  we  will  have  achieved  our  goal  of  an  Abrams  pure  Total  Army 
tank  fleet.  All  other  Active  and  Reserve  component  units,  to  include  the  enhanced 
brigades,  currently  have  Abrams  tanks.  As  we  continue  to  modernize  the  "first  to 
fight"  units  with  the  M1A2  Abrams  tank,  more  modem  Abrams  tanks  will  cascade 
throughout  the  force. 

Senator  Robb.  With  respect  to  the  operation  in  Bosnia,  I  do  not 
know  whether  you  have  gone  into  the  lessons  learned  with  respect 
to  the  logistics,  but  some  of  the  country  sourcing  apparently  was 
at  really  inflated  prices  and  was  fairly  expensive. 

I  recognize,  having  visited  there  6  or  so  weeks  ago,  we  were  real- 
ly starting  up  the  operation  and  trying  to  get  as  many  of  the  things 
that  we  need  in  to  support  the  troops  as  rapidly  as  possible,  but 
are  there  any  early  lessons  learned  from  what  turned  out  to  be,  I 
believe,  a  more  expensive  than  anticipated  part  of  that  operation? 

General  Reimer.  I  think — and  I  will  certainly  let  the  Secretary 
join  in  on  this — that  the  issue  has  revolved  primarily  around  the 
contract  that  was  let.  There  has  been  some  cost  growth  in  terms 
of  what  was  estimated. 

I  think  there  are  a  number  of  reasons  for  that.  One  is  that  we 
did  not  have  an  opportunity  to  do  a  good  pre-site  survey,  so  there 
was  not  a  good  understanding  of  all  of  the  materials  that  were 
available.  I  think  we  found  it  much  more  austere  than  maybe  some 
people  thought  it  would  be  initially. 

I  think  the  second  thing  that  has  changed  has  been  the  oper- 
ational concept.  When  we  first  went  in  there,  our  initial  plans 
called  for  far  less  fewer  camps.  We  had  planned  to  do  eight  base 
camps.  When  we  got  there  and  found  that  we  had  to  move  our 
troops  into  the  zone  of  separation  in  order  to  implement  the  mili- 
tary portion  of  the  Dayton  Peace  Agreement,  that  changed  from  8 
to  23  base  camps.  So  you  had  an  increase  of  workload. 

The  third  factor  that  I  think  contributed  to  that  growth  is  the 
fact  that  when  we  got  there  we  found  that  conditions  were  worse 
than  we  thought.  So  instead  of  having  straw  floors,  we  asked  to  put 
down  wooden  floors  to  keep  the  soldiers  out  of  the  mud.  I  think 
those  were  the  three  major  reasons  for  that  cost  growth. 

Mr.  West.  I  would  certainly  endorse  the  first  reference  to  the  op- 
portunity to  have  what  I  will  call  a  predeployment  survey.  There 
just  was  not  the  opportunity  to  do  that  here. 

When  I  was  there  last  week,  one  of  the  commanders  spoke  to  me 
about  the  fact  that  the  local  owner  of  the  resources  for  gravel  was 
suddenly  a  world-class  entrepreneur,  because  it  became  very  im- 
portant to  put  gravel  in  over  all  of  that  mud  to  make  the  place  as 
habitable  as  we  could  for  our  soldiers. 

Senator  Robb.  That  is  part  of  the  phenomenon  I  was  referring 
to  in  terms  of  accelerated  pricing. 

Mr.  West.  There  were  lots  of  lessons  learned,  as  you  said,  Sen- 
ator. 

Senator  Robb.  One  last  comment.  There  was  a  picture,  I  believe 
it  was  the  Washington  Post  this  morning,  that  showed  several  sol- 
diers who  were  taking  what  appeared  to  be  an  abandoned  latrine 
to  convert  it  into  a  shower  of  some  sort.  I  know  the  value  of  a  hot 
shower  if  you  can  get  one,  particularly  if  you  are  in  an  extended 
period  of  cold,  when  the  immediate  threat  factor  seems  to  be  more 
reduced,  and  when  boredom  and  other  factors  enter  in. 
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But  in  terms  of  the  expansion  from  8  to  23  base  camps,  I  hope 
that  we  are  using  other  means  than  simply  attempting  to  convert 
some  faciHties  that  might  in  the  mind  of  the  lay  person  not  seem 
to  be  entirely  suitable  for  cleansing  activity  for  future  reuse.  It 
makes  a  good  picture,  but  I  assume  that  is  an  aberration  rather 
than  a  reflection  of  policy. 

General  Reimer.  I  did  not  see  the  picture,  but  you  are  absolutely 
right.  You  understand  the  importance  of  a  hot  shower,  particularly 
under  those  conditions. 

I  think,  to  be  very  honest,  that  that  is  an  issue  over  there,  and 
we  have  not  been  able  to  get  as  many  showers  in  place  as  we  would 
like.  We  established  a  standard  to  ensure  that  our  soldiers  get  at 
least  one  or  two  showers  a  week,  and  they  are  all  trying  to  adhere 
to  that.  But  part  of  that  is  for  us  to  continue  to  improve  the  base 
camps  and  to  make  sure  that  we  have  adequate  showers  for  our 
people. 

So  one  portion  of  the  feedback  I  have  had  is  that  the  showers  are 
a  concern,  and  we  are  moving  out  as  fast  as  we  can  in  that  particu- 
lar area. 

Senator  Robb.  Where  do  we  stand  with  respect  to  telephones?  I 
know  that  that  has  been  a  problem.  In  fact,  when  I  was  last  there, 
that  was  the  most  frequently  asked  question,  "When  are  we  going 
to  get  telephones  to  which  we  have  access  in  our  area?" 

Would  you  say  that  all  areas  now  have  reasonable  access  to  some 
phone  service,  and  how  close  is  it  to  being  adequate  in  all  areas? 

Mr.  West.  I  do  not  think  we  are  completely  there  yet,  Senator. 
It  is  a  high  priority  for  us  as  well,  because  it  is  an  important  mo- 
rale factor,  but  I  do  not  think  we  can  say  every  area  has  telephone 
service  just  yet.  I  think  we  can  get  you  an  answer  that  is  clearer 
than  that,  though. 

[The  information  follows:] 

Telephone  Service  in  Bosnia 

There  were  25  sites  planned  in  order  to  provide  adequate  telephone  service.  As 
of  30  April  1996,  all  25  sites  were  fully  operational.  This  provides  soldiers  in  all 
areas  reasonable  access  to  telephone  service. 

General  Reimer.  I  think  the  Secretary  is  absolutely  right,  we  are 
not  there  yet.  That  is  one  of  the  things  that  we  are  pushing  for- 
ward again  as  fast  as  we  possibly  can.  We  have  had  a  lot  of  support 
from  organizations  like  VFW,  for  example,  that  are  going  to  give 
us  free  phone  cards  for  our  soldiers.  So  there  is  a  lot  of  interest  in 
that,  and  of  course,  the  soldiers  want  that  very  badly.  There  is  ac- 
cess, however,  for  many  of  the  soldiers  over  there,  and  we  are  going 
to  improve  that  access  over  time. 

Senator  Robb.  I  had  occasion  to  visit  with  quite  a  number  of  sol- 
diers, and  made  the  offer  that  I  would  contact  loved  ones  backed 
home  if  they  had  not  been  in  contact. 

It  took  me  3  or  4  days  to  track  everybody's  relatives  down  once 
I  got  back  here  and  had  a  chance  to  make  the  phone  calls,  and 
what-have-you,  but  there  was  not  a  single  instance  where  the  rel- 
ative that  I  was  requested  to  contact  had  heard  from  their  loved 
one  at  all,  either  since  I  had  contacted  them  or  previously.  So  I 
know  that  on  both  ends  if  there  is  any  single  morale  factor,  even 
more  than  showers,  probably,  and  two  hot  teas  and  an  MRE,  that 
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the  phone  conversations  with  people  back  home  can  be  terribly  im- 
portant. 

My  time  has  expired.  I  will  have  additional  questions,  depending 
upon  the  record,  that  I  would  like  to  submit.  With  that,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  thank  you. 

Chairman  Thurmond.  Thank  you  very  much. 

General  Reimer,  I  think  we  have  another  Senator  or  two  who 
might  come  in  and  ask  some  questions,  but  I  will  proceed  with  the 
two  or  three  that  I  have  left. 

General  Reimer,  the  armored  gun  system  would  provide  the  sol- 
diers who  will  be  the  first  to  deploy  to  trouble  spots  with  the  capa- 
bility to  defend  themselves  against  adversaries  who  may  be 
equipped  with  armored  vehicles. 

Is  there  a  need  for  this  system?  Is  the  current  M51  Sheridan  in- 
expensive to  maintain,  and  can  it  be  upgraded,  and  is  the  AGS 
being  considered  for  cancellation  for  operational  requirements  or 
budgetary  reasons? 

General  Reemer.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  armored  gun  system — 
AGS — is,  or  was,  a  scheduled  replacement  for  the  Sheridan.  To  an- 
swer your  question,  from  the  Sheridan's  standpoint,  I  do  not  think 
you  can  get  much  more  out  of  the  Sheridan.  We  have  taken  that 
about  as  far  as  we  can.  It  is  one  of  those  costly  systems  in  terms 
of  operation  and  maintenance. 

The  fiscal  year  1997  budget  submit  has  no  money  in  the  line  for 
AGS.  We  had  to  make  a  tough  call  in  terms  of  our  modernization 
program.  As  we  looked  at  that  requirement,  we  found  that  we  had 
a  program  that  cost  about  $1  billion  to  $1.5  billion.  It  was  a  well- 
run  program.  The  contractor  was  doing  a  good  job,  but  for  that 
amount  of  money  we  were  getting  only  a  small  number  of  systems. 

As  we  looked  at  offset  capabilities,  we  found  that  bringing  on  the 
C-17  and  improving  our  ability  to  move  armored  equipment  much 
faster  lessened  the  requirement  for  the  AGS  by  allowing  us  to 
move  armor  in-theater  to  assist  our  light  forces  so  that  the  light 
forces  would  never  find  themselves  unsupported  by  heavy  armored 
equipment. 

So  the  intent  there  was  to  put  more  emphasis  on  providing  heav- 
ier armored  support,  and  not  have  the  AGS. 

Chairman  Thurmond.  General  Reimer,  for  the  past  2  years  the 
Department  and  the  Congress  placed  a  high  priority  on  quality  of 
life  issues.  However,  as  I  reviewed  the  Army  military  construction 
program,  I  did  not  find  any  construction  projects  for  our  soldiers 
stationed  in  Europe.  What  are  the  Army's  quality  of  life  issues  for 
Europe,  and  how  have  you  provided  for  them? 

General  Reemer.  First  of  all,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  say  that  in 
terms  of  quality  of  life  I  think  the  fiscal  year  1997  budget  submit 
does,  as  I  indicated,  honor  our  commitment  to  the  quality  of  life  of 
our  soldiers.  What  you  have  found  is  that  as  the  top  line  has  come 
down,  we  are  putting  more  money  into  overall  quality  of  life  pro- 
grams. We  are  funding  our  Army  family  programs,  for  example,  at 
100  percent.  We  are  putting  more  appropriated  funds  into  morale, 
welfare,  and  recreation  areas  this  year  than  we  did  in  1996.  So  I 
think  from  the  standpoint  overall  of  the  quality  of  life  of  our  sol- 
diers, it  is  a  good  news  story,  and  it  indicates  our  commitment  to 
take  care  of  our  soldiers  and  families. 
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In  the  area  of  Europe  specifically,  we  have  habitually  held  to  a 
policy  of  trying  to  get  payment  in  kind  for  some  of  the  base  closures 
we  are  doirig  to  onset  the  MCA — Military  Construction  Account — 
requirements  in  Europe.  I  am  not  sure  that  that  will  remain  viable 
much  longer.  We  are  not  getting  the  amount  of  money  we  need  in 
terms  of  payment  in  kind,  and  I  think  we  have  to  address  that 
issue  in  Europe. 

We  provided  General  Crouch,  for  example,  some  help  this  year 
to  try  to  improve  the  barracks  of  our  soldiers  who  are  deployed  to 
Bosnia  so  that  when  they  return,  they  will  have  a  little  bit  of  an 
upgrade  in  that  area.  Europe  is  one  of  the  areas  in  terms  of  MCA 
that  bothers  me. 

Chairman  Thurmond.  Senator  Nunn. 

Senator  NuNN.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Secretary,  General  Reimer,  we  are  delighted  to  have  you.  I 
am  sorry  I  missed  most  of  your  testimony.  I  will  catch  up  with  it. 
Senator  Thurmond  gave  some  of  us  another  assignment,  and  we 
are  in  the  back  room  struggling  with  that  task. 

I  would  just  like  to  ask  you  a  couple  of  questions,  hopefully  that 
have  not  been  asked. 

General  Reimer,  the  results  of  the  missile  defense  program  re- 
view call  for  an  extra  $83  million  for  the  MEAD  program  formerly 
known  as  CORPSAM.  Are  the  Army  and  Marines,  and  certainly 
you  speak  for  the  Army,  but  to  your  knowledge,  Army  and  Marines, 
still  supportive  of  the  need  for  a  MEAD  type  capability  for  maneu- 
ver forces? 

General  Reimer.  I  can  speak  for  the  Army.  I  cannot  speak  for 
the  Marines.  I  am  not  sure  that  I  know  what  their  position  is  on 
that,  but  I  can  tell  you  that  we  are  supportive  of  the  MEAD  pro- 
gram. We  have  committed  to  the  MEAD  program.  There  is  a  mile- 
stone coming  up  in  fiscal  year  1998  where  there  is  a  decision  to  be 
made  on  whether  it  remains  international,  or  whatever  the  best  op- 
tion is,  and  we  are  committed  to  the  program  at  least  to  that  deci- 
sion point. 

Senator  NuNN.  I  have  been  concerned  for  some  time  about  the 
threat  of  unconventional  attacks  against  the  United  States  and,  of 
course,  that  that  includes  nuclear,  chemical,  and  biological  weap- 
ons. I  have  also  been  disturbed  about  the  potential  vulnerabilities 
of  our  civilian  economy  and  infrastructure  to  unconventional  at- 
tacks, and  also  including  our  information  systems'  vulnerability  to 
hackers,  which  are  increasingly  prevalent,  hackers  not  only  in  this 
country  but  all  around  the  world. 

DOD  now,  as  I  understand  it,  has  something  like  85  or  90  per- 
cent of  its  information  that  goes  through  commercial-type  net- 
works, with  a  certain  percentage  of  that  being  unencrypted  com- 
mercial use. 

We  have  tremendous  increasing  reliance  on  our  information  sys- 
tems in  any  kind  of  warfare,  and  that  gives  us  our  great  advan- 
tage. But,  flipping  that  over  to  the  vulnerability  side,  the  vulner- 
ability of  these  systems  to  being  intercepted  during  peacetime,  war- 
time, or  crisis  periods,  what  are  we  doing  in  the  Army  about  those 
potential  vulnerabilities  in  terms  of  our  information  systems? 

General  Reemer.  I  would  say.  Senator,  that  the  first  thing  we  are 
trying  to  do  is  the  low  cost  option.  That  is  to  train  our  people  to 
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ensure  that  they  know  the  vulnerabiHties  associated  with  the  sys- 
tem and  how  to  pick  up  on  that. 

The  other  thing  that  we  are  doing  is  working  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  in  terms  of  building  the  fire  walls  and  the  tvpes 
of  things  that  give  us  the  protection  that  we  think  we  need  for 
these  systems. 

I  do  not  have  the  specifics  in  terms  of  the  funding  associated 
with  that.  I  would  be  glad  to  provide  that  for  the  record. 

[The  information  referred  to  follows:] 

Information  Systems  Vulnerabilities 

Solutions  are  being  implemented  to  reduce  the  Army's  Information  Systems 
vulnerabilities.  As  directed  by  Program  Decision  Memorandum  II,  the  Defense  Mes- 
sage System  Secure  Network  Servers  and  Guards  are  being  procured  to  protect  the 
Army's  portion  of  the  Defense  Information  System  Network.  Under  the  Defense 
Message  System  Program,  Secure  Network  Servers  are  being  prx)cured  to  protect  the 
message  systems  witnin  the  sustaining  base.  As  part  of  the  Warfighter  Information 
Network,  tactical  guards  are  being  purchased  to  protect  information  within  the  tac- 
tical environment.  Estimated  cost  lor  the  Army  across  the  Future  Years  Defense 
Program  is  $37  million. 

General  Reimer.  That  is  an  area  that  we  have  looked  at  very 
carefully,  and  we  have  had  a  red  team  analysis  of  our  systems.  As 
you  say,  there  are  some  vulnerabilities  to  this  type  of  system,  and 
we  are  going  to  shore  that  up  and  make  sure  that  we  do  provide 
the  protection  that  is  necessary.  I  will  provide  the  details  of  that 
for  the  record. 

[The  information  follows:] 

Information  Systems  VuLNERABiLmES 

A  set  of  common  security  tools  is  being  implemented  across  DOD.  Initial  efforts 
will  identify  free/shareware  and  service  developed  tools  which  will  be  placed  in  a 
common  data  base  for  all  services  to  access.  We  have  developed  a  set  of  com.prehen- 
sive  Defensive  Information  Warfare  Plans  as  part  of  our  Command  and  Control  Pro- 
tect Library  which  address  security  of  our  C"*  systems  across  the  total  force.  Train- 
ing programs  will  be  established  for  system  administrators  in  both  system  manage- 
ment and  security  management  skills.  We  are  currently  implementing  efforts  within 
Task  Force  XXI  and  through  Force  XXI  to  identify  and  validate  vulnerabilities  for 
the  tactical  commander. 

Mr.  West.  We  are  also  going  to  participate  in  the  upcoming  De- 
fense Science  Board  study  of  that  very  issue.  Senator.  We  are  going 
to  be  studying  what  we  can  do  better  to  protect  all  of  our  systems 
in  the  Department. 

Senator  NuNN.  I  hope  you  all  will  keep  me  and  the  committee 
informed  of  what  you  are  finding,  both  in  terms  of  vulnerabilities 
and  how  we  are  going  about  meeting  them. 

As  you  know,  DOD  is  preparing,  Mr.  Secretary,  Greneral,  privat- 
ization programs,  a  specific  recommendation  on  whether  to  contract 
out  more  work  currently  performed  in  Government  depots.  As  we 
consider  new  policy,  both  the  Department  and  the  Congress,  in  re- 
action to  whatever  DOD  proposes,  do  you  believe  that  the  distinc- 
tion between  core  Government  activities  as  opposed  to  noncore  ac- 
tivities is  a  useful  one? 

I  am  not  saying  where  you  draw  the  line.  I  am  asking  whether 
core  versus  noncore  is  a  useful  distinction. 

Mr.  West.  My  instinct.  Senator,  is  that  it  has  served  us  well,  but 
it  has,  on  occasion,  also  handicapped  us.  Even  now,  we  find  our- 
selves in  the  midst  of  a  DOD  study  to  understand  precisely  what 
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the  definition  of  core  capability  that  is  necessary  to  be  retained  will 
be.  It  has  served  as  a  useful  yardstick,  but  it  has  handicapped  us 
on  a  number  of  occasions. 

Senator  NuNN.  Would  you,  then,  advocate  that  we  abolish  core 
altogether,  or  would  you  say  we  readdress  what  core  is  and  what 
it  is  not,  and  Greneral,  I  would  ask  you  that  same  question. 

Mr.  West.  Well,  I  have  gone  about  as  far  as  I  want  to  go  on  that. 
I  pointed  out  it  has  had  its  disadvantages  for  us  on  occasion,  and 
it  is  probably  those  disadvantages  which  cause  us  to  be  looking  at 
a  redefinition  right  now. 

Senator  NUNN.  Greneral  Reimer,  would  you  continue  the  core- 
noncore  concept?  Have  you  looked  at  readjusting  the  definitions? 

General  Reimer.  My  personal  feeling  is  that  there  is  a  need  to 
properly  define  core  depot  maintenance  capability  and  to  ensure 
that  we  always  have  the  capability  of  maintaining  a  particular 
item,  whatever  item  it  is  that  we  need. 

If  it  is  not  maintained  in  the  private  sector,  then  I  think  it  has 
to  remain  in  the  Government  sector.  The  bottom  line  is  that  there 
has  to  be  the  capability  to  maintain  our  equipment  so  that  we  do 
not  find  ourselves  in  the  outyears  needing  m.aintenance  and  finding 
out  that  there  is  nobody  able  to  do  it. 

So,  if  that  falls  under  the  definition  of  core,  then  I  think  it  has 
to  be  protected  by  the  Cjovernment.  But  if  it  can  be  done  in  the  ci- 
vilian sector,  then  I  would  have  no  problem  with  it  being  done  in 
the  civilian  sector,  either. 

Senator  NuNN.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank  both  of  you 
for  being  here,  and  I  will  catch  up  with  all  of  your  testimony. 

Chairman  Thurmond.  Thank  you.  Senator  Nunn. 

Senator  Coats. 

Senator  Coats.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  I  also  apologize 
for  not  being  here  to  hear  all  of  your  testimony.  We  were  in  the 
back  room,  as  Senator  Nunn  said,  working  on  another  matter. 

My  staff  has  informed  me  most  of  the  questions  I  was  going  to 
ask  have  been  addressed.  I  will  pick  up  the  information  from  the 
staff  and  from  the  record  of  your  testimony. 

Let  me  just  follow  up  on  a  couple  of  areas,  if  I  could.  One  is  the 
area  of  housing.  I  know,  Secretary  West,  that  you  testified  to  that 
relative  to  the  $100  million  item  of  less  spending  on  housing. 

I  was  just  wondering,  at  a  time  when  it  has  clearly  been  identi- 
fied that  housing  is  in  critical  need  of  both  repair  and  moderniza- 
tion as  well  as  new  units,  recognizing  that  the  recommendations  of 
Secretary  Marsh's  panel  have  Ted  to  some  privatization  authorities 
and  so  forth,  but  that  is  with  pilot  programs  and  some  slow  start- 
ups, can  you  again  explain  to  me  why  there  is  a  decrease  in  fund- 
ing for  this  and  what  has  taken  priority? 

Mr.  West.  Senator,  what  I  said  is  that  I  would  provide  a  fuller 
answer  for  the  record.  I  do  not  know  the  details  of  that  precise 
number,  because  my  instinct,  and  I  suspect  the  Chiefs  as  well,  has 
been  that  we  are  trying  to  do  as  much  as  we  can  to  help  our  sol- 
diers and  their  families  in  housing  and  quality  of  life.  So  I  really 
have  to  look  at  that. 

Senator  Coats.  I  would  appreciate  that. 

Mr.  West.  I  would  add  that  your  presumption  is  right.  This  is 
a  year  when  we  are  putting  as  much  of  our  effort  as  we  can  into 
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figuring  out  how  we  can  better  deal  with  housing  for  our  soldiers 
and  their  families. 

Senator  Coats.  I  really  believe  it  is  a  critical  need.  Having 
toured,  as  you  have,  a  number  of  facilities,  both  family  housing  fa- 
cilities and  barracks  facilities,  the  quality  of  a  lot  of  these  facilities 
is  clearly  substandard.  I  think  from  the  standpoint  of  morale  and 
from  the  standpoint  of  quality  of  life,  and  even  the  standpoint  of 
readiness,  it  is  important  that  this  be  given  high  priority.  I  would 
be  happy  to  work  with  you  in  that  regard. 

General  Reimer,  I  do  not  know  if  you  have  anything  to  add  to 
this. 

General  Reimer.  The  only  thing  I  would  say  is  that,  as  the  Sec- 
retary said,  we  will  provide  a  fuller  answer  for  the  record. 

I  would  say  that  we  tried  to  do  the  best  we  could  in  this  particu- 
lar area.  It  is  a  critical  area  to  our  families.  One  of  the  reasons  we 
got  in  trouble  a  couple  of  years  ago  is  that  we  did  not  put  enough 
money  in  the  maintenance  of  our  housing,  and  so  we  were  unable 
to  really  fix  the  heat  and  other  things  that  would  go  wrong. 

This  year,  we  think  we  have  funded  that  at  the  proper  level,  as 
we  did  last  year.  But  given  our  overall  requirement  to  keep  the 
program  and  the  budget  balanced,  we  just  did  not  have  enough  to 
build  as  many  houses  as  we  would  like. 

[The  information  follows:] 

Family  Housing  Program 

The  approximately  $100  million  reduction  in  our  fiscal  year  1997  Family  Housing 
request  can  be  primarily  attributed  to  two  factors.  During  the  Defense  budget  re- 
view, the  OfTice  of  Management  and  Budget  revised  downward  the  inflation  factors 
used  in  computing  pricing  adjustments.  This  change  accounts  for  over  $30  million 
of  reduction.  The  remainder  was  used  to  help  the  Army  adequately  support  near- 
term  readiness  and  modernization  within  a  constrained  resource  environment. 

Senator  Coats.  I  would  like  to  ask  a  question  about  the  whole 
simulation,  and  particularly  the  battle  lab  process.  Is  this  going  to 
prove  to  be  a  sufficient  substitute  for  field  maneuvers  and  field 
training?  Will  it  save  you  significant  amounts  of  money  but  still 
give  the  preparation  you  need? 

General  Reimer.  Senator,  I  do  not  think  it  will  ever  replace  the 
need  for  field  training.  I  think  it  will  help  us  do  field  training  bet- 
ter. I  think  that  what  we  are  looking  at  is  the  training  transfer 
that  comes  from  simulation,  and  we  want  to  make  that  as  realistic 
as  we  possibly  can. 

We  have  tasked  TRADOC — Training  and  Doctrine  Command — to 
do  that  evaluation  for  us  so  that  as  we  bring  on  new  systems  and 
new  simulators,  we  figure  out  how  many  miles  it  is  worth  in  terms 
of  training. 

As  you  know,  we  fund  training  based  upon  800  miles  and  14.5 
flying  hours.  I  think  the  simulators  that  we  are  bringing  on  now, 
particularly  simulators  like  the  close  combat  tactical  trainer  and 
some  of  the  aviation  simulators  we  have,  are  really  very  good,  and 
there  is  a  training  transfer. 

Where  we  think  we  have  gotten  into  trouble  in  the  past  is  that 
we  immediately  said  we  are  going  to  harvest  the  savings  associated 
with  simulators,  and  we  decremented  the  miles  associated  with  the 
training  model.  It  turned  out  that  that  training  transfer  was  not 
there. 
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This  time,  we  are  going  to  do  it  a  little  differently  and  make  sure 
that  TRADOC  does,  in  fact,  document  it  properly,  and  that  we  do 
know  what  we  are  getting  in  terms  of  the  simulator  training  trans- 
fer. 

So  I  think  first  of  all  that  there  is  good  training  in  the  simula- 
tors. You  can  do  more  in  a  simulator  than  you  can  in  an  aircraft. 
I  am  not  a  pilot,  but  you  can  do  much  more  in  a  simulator  than 
you  can  in  an  aircraft.  That  does  not  mean  that  you  never  have  to 
fly  an  aircraft.  You  do  have  to  do  that. 

Senator  Coats.  But  can  you  achieve  enough  training  at  a  suffi- 
cient savings  to  justify  the  expenditure  and  all  that  is  going  into 
creating  the  simulation  in  the  battle  lab? 

General  Reimer.  We  are  looking  very  hard  at  that.  I  think  that 
if  we  cannot  get  that  out  of  the  simulator  with  the  amount  of 
money  we  are  putting  in  there,  we  will  not  buy  the  simulator.  I 
mean,  if  it  is  not  cost-effective,  then  it  does  not  make  any  sense  for 
us  to  do  that.  But  I  think  we  have  narrowed  that  down.  We  have 
control  of  that  now  under  the  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  Operations 
and  Plans.  We  are  investing  in  those  things  that  we  think  will  give 
us  the  highest  payoff. 

It  is  not  that  everybody  out  there  has  their  favorite  simulator 
they  want  to  bring  in.  We  are  going  to  try  to  control  that,  and  in- 
vest in  those  things  that  give  us  the  greatest  payoff. 

Mr.  West.  What  our  noncommissioned  officers  and  officers  tell 
me.  Senator,  is  that  with  properly  married  simulation  and  the  live 
participation,  hands-on  exercises — however  you  want  to  describe 
it — our  soldiers  and  units  are  achieving  much,  much  higher  scores 
when  they  are  in  the  actual,  physical  training  exercises. 

Thus,  it  makes  training  much,  much  more  productive.  I  think 
that  is  where  we  look  to  really  get  savings.  We  do  not  have  to  keep 
doing  it  over  and  over  again. 

Senator  Coats.  On  this  whole  question  of  the  explosion  in  tech- 
nology that  is  giving  us  battlefield  information  we  never  dreamed 
we  would  have,  do  you  have  some  confidence  that  we  can  process 
this  massive  influx  of  new  information  in  a  way  that  we  can  trans- 
late it  back  down  to  the  company  commander  and  the  platoon  lead- 
er so  that  it  can  be  effectively  utilized? 

I  mean,  it  is  one  thing  to  collect  it  all.  It  is  another  thing  to  proc- 
ess it  in  real  time  and  get  it  back  to  the  individual  soldier  on  the 
ground,  so  that  they  can  execute  effectively  on  the  basis  of  this  in- 
formation. 

I  have  this  vision  which  I  shared  this  morning  in  the  Personnel 
Subcommittee  of  all  of  our  soldiers  sitting  at  their  laptops  while 
the  enemy  comes  bursting  over  the  hill.  Do  you  want  to  comment? 

Mr.  West.  I  think  that  concern  is  one  that  the  Chief  of  Staff  and 
I  share  as  well.  I  guess  that  is  what  the  EXFOR — experimental 
force — is  all  about.  Chief? 

General  Reimer.  I  think.  Senator,  the  way  I  would  answer  it  is 
that,  "Absolutely,  that  is  a  concern."  I  think  the  opportunity  to  go 
into  information  overload  is  great,  and  I  think  what  we  have  to  be 
able  to  do  is  to  train  our  people  on  critical  information.  Not  all  in- 
formation is  critical  information,  and  the  battalion  commander  does 
not  need  everything  that  is  going  on  in  the  squad,  for  example. 
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I  am  not  a  big  advocate  right  now  of  individual  laptop  computers. 
We  have  looked  at  that  during  one  of  our  AWEs — ^Advanced 
Warfighting  Experiments.  It  did  not  seem  to  turn  out  right.  So  we 
do  not  want  the  individual  soldier  sitting  with  his  laptop  as  the 
enemy  comes  over  the  hill.  We  have  to  avoid  that.  That  would  be 
wrong  if  we  got  ourselves  into  that  bind,  and  that  is  why  we  are 
doing  a  series  of  Advanced  Warfighting  Experiments  to  see  what 
really  pays  off. 

I  think  the  idea  of  a  battalion  commander,  as  I  mentioned  ear- 
lier, being  able  to  know  where  his  platoons  are  and  to  see  that  in- 
formation is  critical.  He  needs  to  have  that,  and  I  think  that  is  why 
we  want  to  continue  to  do  these  Advanced  Warfighting  Experi- 
ments to  see  at  what  level  we  want  the  information  to  flow,  and 
how  much  of  it  to  flow.  I  think  that  the  Force  XXI  process  will  aid 
us  in  that  particular  area. 

Mr.  West.  I  think  we  have  two  training  challenges  in  that  re- 
spect. Senator.  One  is  the  one  that  you  and  the  Chief  just  dis- 
cussed, and  that  is  what  we  are  using  the  experimental  force  and 
the  battle  labs  for. 

I  think  the  other  challenge  is  to  look  at  how  we  train  our  soldiers 
to  use  the  new  technology.  That  in  effect  gives  us  an  added  benefit. 

As  we  try  that  with  our  soldiers  and  our  experimental  force  and 
the  battle  labs,  what  we  get  back  is  the  information  on  what  we 
need  to  do  to  tailor  the  system  so  it  works  better  for  them  in  the 
real  world,  which  I  think  then  begins  to  get  to  your  point  about  in- 
formation overload. 

Senator  Coats.  Just  a  comment  on  General  Reimer's  statement 
about  the  operations  pace  increase  and  the  OPTEMPO.  That  is  a 
sobering  statement  that  you  made,  and  with  a  married  Army  and 
a  family  Army,  your  statement  that  the  latent  effect  of  that  oper- 
ations pace  will  come  home  to  roost  in  years  to  come  I  think  is 
something  we  ought  to  give  very  serious  consideration  to. 

That  is  what  worries  me  about  continuing  to  drop  the  force  level 
and  increase  the  commitments,  so  I  would  hope  you  would  keep  us 
apprised  of  that  and  keep  a  close  eye  on  it.  It  sounds  like  it  is  a 
concern  of  yours,  also. 

Chairman  Thurmond.  Senator  Coats,  you  have  been  back  on  an- 
other matter.  You  can  take  more  time  if  you  want. 

Senator  Coats.  No  thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  unfortunately 
have  to  get  to  the  floor  to  handle  another  matter.  I  appreciate  the 
time,  and  thank  you. 

Chairman  Thurmond.  Well,  I  guess  that  is  all  of  the  Senators 
who  wish  to  ask  questions,  then. 

I  want  to  thank  the  witnesses  for  appearing  today.  The  informa- 
tion that  you  have  furnished  will  be  helpful  to  the  committee  in 
drafting  the  National  Defense  Authorization  Act  for  fiscal  year 
1997.  There  may  be  additional  questions  for  the  record. 

Given  the  committee's  schedule  for  the  preparation  of  this  year's 
bill,  we  request  as  prompt  a  response  as  possible  to  any  questions 
asked  of  you  for  the  record. 

Thank  you  very  much.  Thank  you  again  for  your  appearance. 
The  committee  is  now  adjourned. 

[Questions  for  the  record  with  answers  supplied  follow:] 
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Questions  Submitted  by  Senator  Strom  Thurmond 

ARMY  lesson  LEARNED  COMMAND,  CONTROL,  COMMUNICATIONS,  COMPUTERS  AND 
INTELLIGENCE  (Cl)  NETWORK-BOSNIA 

Senator  TlIURMOND.  General  Reimer,  the  movement  of  our  forces  and  those  from 
NATO  and  other  countries  into  Bosnia  for  peacekeeping  has  imposed  heavy  joint 
and  combined  C''I  requirements.  What  lessons  has  the  Army  learned  from  establish- 
ing its  C"*!  network  in  Bosnia  and  creating  the  necessary  interfaces?  Please  discuss 
strong  points,  problems,  and  the  nature  of  needed  improvements. 

General  Reimer.  Senator  Thurmond,  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense,  Com- 
mand, Control,  Communications  and  Intelligence  has  directed,  that  the  center  for 
Advanced  Concepts  and  Technolo^f  (ACT)  at  the  National  Defense  University,  to  act 
as  the  executive  agent  for  lessons  learned  in  Bosnia. 

To  date,  severafstrong  points  have  been  identified.  The  C"*!  suppiort  to  Joint  and 
Combined  operations  has  been  outstanding.  All  operational  connectivity  needs  have 
been  met.  Communications  networks  in  the  theater  of  operations  were  installed 

2uickly.  Video  Teleconference  (VTC),  a  relatively  new  capability,  is  viewed  by  the 
lommanders  at  all  levels  as  absolutely  essential  for  timely,  effective  Command  and 
Control  (C2). 

Some  problems  have  surfaced.  First,  Administrative  Morale,  Welfare,  and  Recre- 
ation (MWR)  communications  requirements  are  enormous.  In  the  future,  they  must 
be  considered  on  a  priority  basis  prior  to  any  deployment.  Army  doctrine  provides 
equipment  and  personnel  to  effectively  handle  official  communications  requirements, 
but  not  the  MWR  service  electronic  mail.  Defense  System  Network  telephone  calls, 
commercial  telephone  calls  and  facsimile.  Second,  the  insertion  of  experimental  or 
prototypical  systems  into  the  operations  area  requires  enormous  bandwidth.  We  are 
coordinating  this  with  the  Joint  StalT  to  ensure  success. 

The  biggest  improvement  is  the  use  of  VTC.  The  VTC  used  in  Bosnia  is  a  commer- 
cial off-the-shelf  type.  We  must  develop  tactical  VTC  equipment — using  a  standard 
bandwidth — employed  consistent  with  an  agreed  upon  aoctrine.  This  technology  as 
well  as  other  initiatives  is  bringing  with  it  additional  capabilities  for  the  warfignter. 
These  new  capabilities  are  driving  up  the  requirements  for  bandwidth  that  far  ex- 
ceed the  capacities  of  our  current  family  of  tactical  communications  equipment.  We 
are  already  starting  to  identify  and  program  funds  to  upgrade  this  capability.  We 
must  provide  our  warfighters  with  a  VTC  system  of  acceptable  quality  and  then 
structure  the  system  to  pay  the  bandwidth  bill. 

NATIONAL  GUARD  DIVISIONS 

Senator  Thurmond.  General  Reimer,  the  Commission  on  Roles  and  Missions  rec- 
ommended eliminating  the  eight  National  Guard  Divisions  because  they  have  no 
mission.  Early  reports  on  the  status  of  this  recommendation  indicate  that  no  action 
will  be  taken.  What  is  your  recommendation? 

General  Reimer.  The  Commission  did  not  recommend  eliminating  the  eight  Na- 
tional Guard  Divisions.  The  Commission  did  recommend  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
direct  the  Arrny  to  restructure  its  combat  divisions  to  provide  additional  support 
forces  needed.  The  Army  conducts  a  detailed,  rigorous  process  to  develop  an  achiev- 
able force  structure  for  the  Total  Army  that  supports  the  National  Military  Strat- 
egy, entitled  the  Total  Army  Analysis  or  TAA.  The  most  recent  TAA  addressed 
changes  in  the  composition  of  the  Total  Army  to  meet  the  requirements  in  the  Na- 
tional Security  Strategy.  The  results  of  an  ongoing  National  Guard  redesign  study 
should  be  available  in  late  April  1996. 

INTERVENTION 

Senator  Thurmond.  Secretary  West,  the  United  States  faces  some  challenges  in 
selecting  where  to  intervene.  In  late  1994,  there  were  eighteen  civil  wars  in 
progress,  all  with  numerous  civilian  casualties  and  little  immediate  prospect  of  con- 
clusion through  a  negotiated  settlement.  It  does  not  seem  likely  that  either  the 
international  community  or  the  United  States  will  intervene  in  all  these  conflicts. 
What  do  you  see  as  the  criteria  for  selecting  where  to  intervene? 

Secretary  West.  I  fully  supfx)rt  and  concur  with  our  national  policy  on  the  em- 
ployment of  U.S.  forces  as  stated  in  the  President's  February  1996  National  Security 
Strategy  Report.  This  policy  recognizes  "the  need  to  husband  limited  resources"  and 
"carefully  select  the  means  and  level  of  our  participation  in  particular  military  oper- 
ations." The  policy  further  outlines  the  three  basic  categories  of  national  interests 
that  can  merit  the  use  of  our  armed  forces.  The  first  involves  America's  vital  inter- 
ests, that  is,  interests  that  are  of  broad,  overriding  importance  to  the  survival,  secu- 
rity, and  vitality  of  our  national  entity.  The  second  category  includes  cases  in  which 
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important,  but  not  vital,  U.S.  interests  are  threatened.  That  is,  the  interests  at 
staJke  do  not  afTect  our  national  survival,  but  do  afTect  our  national  well-being  and 
the  character  of  the  world  in  which  we  live.  The  third  category  involves  primarily 
humanitarian  interests.  Here  our  decisions  focus  on  our  ability  to  use  capabilities, 
other  than  combat  capabilities,  of  our  military  forces. 

The  decision  on  whether  and  when  to  use  military  forces  should  be  driven  by  our 
national  interests,  and  in  all  cases,  the  costs  and  risks  of  U.S.  military  involvement 
must  be  assessed  against  the  stakes  involved.  The  President's  strategy  report  speci- 
fies several  critical  questions  that  will  be  considered  before  committing  military 
forces.  Have  we  considered  nonmilitary  means  that  offer  a  reasonable  chance  of  suc- 
cess? Is  there  a  clearly  defined,  achievable  mission?  What  is  the  environment  of  risk 
we  are  entering?  What  is  needed  to  achieve  our  goals?  What  are  the  potential 
costs — both  human  and  financial — of  the  engagement?  Do  we  have  a  reasonable 
likelihood  of  support  from  the  American  people  and  their  elected  representatives? 
Do  we  have  timelines  and  milestones  that  will  reveal  the  extent  of  success  or  fail- 
ure, and  in  either  case,  do  we  have  an  exit  strategy? 

The  President's  strategy  report  also  establishes  a  set  of  guidelines  for  decisions 
on  how  we  employ  U.S.  military  forces.  First,  we  will  send  American  troops  abroad 
with  a  clear  mission  and  the  means  to  achieve  their  objectives.  Second,  as  much  as 
possible,  we  will  seek  the  help  of  our  allies  and  friends  or  of  relevant  international 
institutions. 

RESOURCES 

Senator  THURMOND.  Secretary  West,  the  growing  demand  for  United  States  mili- 
tary intervention  in  the  internal  conflicts  of  other  nations  has  raised  concerns  about 
the  consequences  of  peace  operations  on  training,  morale,  resources  and  combat 
readiness.  Our  forces  nave  been  operating  at  a  high  tempo.  How  do  we  balance  the 
needs  of  the  forces  with  the  demand  for  the  United  States  to  intervene  worldwide? 

Secretary  West.  The  fundamental  purpose  of  the  Armed  Forces  must  remain  to 
fight  and  win  our  Nation's  wars.  The  challenge  of  today's  and  tomorrow's  strategic 
environment  is  to  selectively  use  the  unique  capabilities  of  the  Armed  Forces  to  ad- 
vance our  national  interests  in  peacetime,  while  maintaining  readiness  to  fight  and 
win  when  called  upon.  The  demands  for  Army  forces  in  this  environment  are  indeed 
many  and  have  resulted  in  a  high  operating  tempo  (OPTEMPO)  for  many  of  our  sol- 
diers and  units.  Presently  the  Army  has  approximately  41,000  soldiers  deployed, 
meeting  commitments  around  the  world.  Soldiers  in  operational  units  are  deployed 
away  from  their  homes  for  operational  and  training  missions  approximately  138 
days  f>er  year  on  average.  The  keys  to  balancing  force  readiness  and  employment 
requirements  are  maintaining  an  adequate  and  stable  Total  Army  force  structure, 
continuing  with  a  strategy  of  flexible  and  selective  engagement,  and,  where  possible, 
operating  in  partnership  with  our  regional  allies. 

THEATER  HIGH  ALTITUDE  AREA  DEFENSE  (THAAD) 

General  THURMOND.  General  Reimer,  the  administration  has  reduced  funding  for 
the  THAAD  system  by  $2  billion.  This  means  that  we  will  not  be  able  to  achieve 
an  Initial  (IOC)  until  2005  and  2006.  Given  that  THAAD  could  be  ready  for  produc- 
tion in  1998  and  1999,  would  you  support  an  accelerated  program  if  additional  re- 
sources were  made  available? 

General  Reimer.  Yes,  based  upon  the  stated  requirements  of  the  combatant  com- 
manders in  chief  we  would  support  the  acceleration  of  THAAD  and  the  Army's  other 
funded  missile  defense  efforts.  If  the  Department  of  Defense  receives  additional 
funding  for  missile  defense,  then  the  Army  would  support  applying  that  funding  to 
THAAD  development.  We  clearly  want  THAAD,  and  we  know  that  highly  effective 
defense  of  key  military  assets  and  civilian  populations  isn't  possible  without  it.  We 
have  been  able  to  retain  the  THAAD  User  Operational  Evaluation  System  (UOES) 
capability  to  perform  in  a  National  Emergency  in  fiscal  year  1998.  We  certainly 
would  like  to  see  the  THAAD  First  Unit  Equipped  Date  (FUE)  earlier  than  in  2006, 
and  we  are  exploring  our  options  for  doing  that  within  the  Department  of  Defense's 
available  resources. 

LAYERED  THEATER  MISSILE  DEFENSE  (TMD) 

Senator  Thur.MOND.  General  Reimer,  the  concept  of  operations  for  theater  missile 
defense  that  has  been  developed  over  the  last  several  years  calls  for  a  layered  de- 
fense— in  other  words,  a  lower  tier  to  defend  point  targets,  and  an  upper  tier  to  aug- 
ment the  point  defense  and  provide  wide-area  coverage.  Do  you  believe  that  this 
concept  is  still  valid  and  should  be  pursued  on  a  priority  basis? 
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General  Reimer.  Afler  Operation  Desert  Storm,  the  Army  concluded  that  theater 
ballistic  missiles  potentially  equipped  with  warheads  of  mass  destruction  presented 
a  challenge  to  the  defense  of  critical  assets  of  importance  to  the  United  States  and 
coalition  partners.  The  Patriot  PAC-2  Missile  System  fought  well,  but  operated  on 
the  ragged  edge  of  its  capabilities.  It  did  not  afford  the  extended  battle  space  nec- 
essary to  protect  wide  area  assets,  such  as  population  centers,  from  nuclear,  chemi- 
cal, or  biological  weajaons.  For  that  and  other  reasons,  the  Army  selected  the  strat- 
egy of  developing  an  upper  tier  missile  system  capable  of  wide  area  defense  employ- 
ing hit-to-kill  technology  for  high  lethality  against  these  types  of  warheads.  The 
Theater  High  Altitude  Area  Defense  System,  known  as  THAAD,  will  give  us  the  ca- 
pability of  multiple  engagements  beginning  in  the  exoatmosphere.  Should  a  threat 
missile  penetrate  the  THAAD  defense,  critical  assets  protected  by  an  upgraded  Pa- 
triot (PAC-3)  system  will  benefit  from  multiple  engagements  by  the  lower  tier.  The 
outcome  will  be  a  near-leak-proof  defense  of  those  critical  civil,  military,  and  politi- 
cal assets  necessary  for  a  favorable  outcome  to  the  hostilities.  Given  the  threat,  this 
strategy  remains  valid.  Force  Protection  and  critical  asset  defense  remain  high  pri- 
orities. The  THAAD  User  Operational  Evaluation  System  (UOES)  will  give  us  our 
initial  upper  tier  capability  in  fiscal  year  1998.  It  has  been  a  priority  to  retain  this 
capability  in  the  event  oi  National  Emergency  until  the  fielding  of  the  objective 
THAAD  System.  The  THAAD  Program  is  rapidly  progressing  through  development 
within  the  available  Department  of  Defense  resources. 

ARMORED  GUN  SYCTEM  (AGS)  CANCELLATION 

Senator  THURMOND.  General  Reimer,  can  you  provide  some  insight  on  the  amount 
of  money  that  was  spent  to  develop  this  system? 

General  REIMER.  To  date,  including  fiscal  year  1996  funds  obligated  so  far  this 
year,  approximately  $281  million  has  been  spent  on  the  AGS  program. 

Senator  THURMOND.  If  using  MI  tanks  and  Bradley  Fighting  Vehicles  is  the  an- 
swer, are  we  further  aggravating  our  strategic  lift  problems? 

General  Reimer.  It  is  not  envisioned  that  C-17  requirements  will  increase  due 
to  using  the  aircraft  to  airlift  sufficient  Abrams  and  Bradleys  into  an  airhead  to  pro- 
vide mobile,  protected,  large  caliber,  direct  fire  support  for  light  forces. 

Senator  Thurmond.  If  so,  do  we  need  more  aircraft  assets  to  carry  out  your  plan? 

General  Reimer.  With  the  procurement  of  120  C-17  aircraft,  the  requirement  to 

f)rovide  a  rapid  reinforcing  capability  to  the  light  forces  can  be  accomplisned  without 
urther  aggravating  our  strategic  lift  problems. 


Questions  Submitted  by  Senator  John  McCain 

reimbursement  of  army  costs  in  BOSNIA 

Senator  McCain.  During  fiscal  year  1996,  the  Pentagon  will  be  forced  to  spend 
$2.8  billion  for  contingency  operations  around  the  world.  In  fiscal  year  1997,  the  cost 
of  these  operations  is  expected  to  be  $1.1  billion,  most  of  which  will  be  Army  costs. 
Do  the  administration's  currently  projected  cost  estimates  for  United  States  partici- 
pation in  the  Bosnia  IFOR  force  reflect  the  Army's  true  costs  of  conducting  these 
operations?  In  other  words,  will  the  Army  be  reimbursed  for  all  of  its  costs  associ- 
ated with  Bosnia  and  other  operations? 

Secretary  West.  As  of  3  April  1996,  the  Department  of  Defense  cost  estimates  for 
United  States  Army  participation  in  fiscal  year  1996  contingency  operations  include 
all  costs  identified  directly  to  contingency  operations.  In  addition  to  these  directly 
related  costs,  the  Army  has  identified  an  additional  $191  million  for  costs  of  other 
elTorts  for  which  funds  were  not  included  in  the  fiscal  year  1996  budget:  $81.7  mil- 
lion in  Military  Personnel,  Army  (MPA),  $14  million  in  procurement  appropriations 
and  $95.3  million  in  Operations  and  Maintenance,  Army  (OMA). 

Due  to  factors  beyond  the  Army's  control,  including  the  Bosnia  operation,  the 
Army  was  unable  to  implement  its  planned  early  separations  for  enlisted  personnel 
in  fiscal  year  1996  resulting  in  the  loss  of  an  anticipated  $81  million  in  MPA  sav- 
ings. Also  not  included  in  the  DOD  Bosnia  estimate  is  $14  million  in  procurement 
account  costs  for  fielding  of  counter-mine  and  force  protection  equipment  to  deploy- 
ing units.  Other  costs  include  requirements  for  $51  million  supporting  Special 
Drawdown  Authority  for  Jordan,  as  authorized  under  Section  572,  H.R.  1868,  Public 
Law  104-107  and  $2.5  million  in  support  of  Drawdown  Authority  for  the  Palestine 
Police  as  authorized  under  Section  552  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act.  Additionally, 
the  Army  sustained  $12  million  in  costs  to  repair  damage  incurred  as  a  direct  result 
of  Hurricane  Opal.  This  $12  million  provided  for  repair  of  buildings,  contracts  for 
tree  removal,  and  repair  to  equipment  and  to  training  areas.  While  natural  disas- 
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ters  are  not  a  contingency  operation,  the  Army  views  the  resulting  costs  as  contin- 
gency costs.  These  costs  were  unplanned  and  above  current  appropriation  levels  in 
fiscal  year  1996.  We  will  address  these  requirements  in  a  reprogramming  request. 

SAVINGS  THROUGH  PRIVATIZATION 

Senator  McCain.  A  few  weeks  ago,  the  former  Vice  Chief  of  StafT,  Admiral  Owens, 
told  the  Committee  that  the  Pentagon  would  have  more  funds  for  weapons  mod- 
ernization if  the  Services  were  allowed  to  privatize  many  of  their  commercial  oper- 
ations, such  as  base  operations,  depot  maintenance,  and  firefighters.  Do  you  support 
initiatives  to  privatize  the  commercial  operations  I  mentioned? 

Secretary  WEST.  Yes,  the  Army  advocates  efforts  to  save  money  by  privatizing  or 
outsourcing  functions  when  appropriate.  This  is  supported  by  the  Army's  aggressive 
utilities  privatization  efforts,  our  persistent  attempts  to  obtain  relief  from  the  prohi- 
bition on  contracting  firefighters  and  security  guards,  and  our  restart  of  contracting- 
out  studies  of  base  operations  functions  under  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
(0MB)  Circular  A-76.  Privatization  can  help  us  streamline  support  activities,  lever- 
age technology,  and  achieve  cost  savings.  Wisely  employed,  privatization  and 
outsourcing  can  release  funds  that  will  permit  the  Army  to  better  meet  its  require- 
ments and  reduce  new  demands  for  infrastructure. 

Senator  McCain.  Do  you  have  suggestions  for  privatizing  other  activities  cur- 
rently managed  by  the  Army? 

Secretary  West.  Yes,  privatization  should  always  be  included  in  the  array  of  al- 
ternatives for  accomplishing  work  or  providing  products  and  services.  For  example, 
the  Army  already  relies  heavily  on  contractual  support  to  the  Combat  Training  Cen- 
ter program.  We  are  implementing  recently- approved  Capital  Venture  Initiatives  to 
provide  family  housing  and  are  working  with  tne  Department  of  Defense  to  further 
expand  family  housing  privatization  capabilities.  The  Army  is  also  reviewing  the  po- 
tential to  privatize  or  increase  contractual  support  for  sustaining  base  training  pro- 
grams, courseware  development,  digitization  of  publications,  training  simulations, 
and  more.  Consideration  of  privatization  and  outsourcing  choices  is  becoming  more 
common  in  our  functional  proponents'  and  commanders  management  of  activities, 
programs,  and  processes.  As  this  occurs,  more  activities  will  he  identified  as  can- 
didates. Our  progress  in  this  area  will  also  depend  on  replacing  inhibitors  with 
enablers.  We  need  legislative  and  regulatory  relief  from  provisions  in  Title  10,  U.S. 
Code,  Chapter  146;  specific  prohibitions  to  contracting  functions  like  firefighters  and 
security  guards  and  the  detailed  competitive  process  directed  by  0MB  Circular  A- 
76. 

Senator  McCain.  Do  you  believe  the  Army  could  still  maintain  the  same  level  of 
capability  and  readiness  if  these  operations  were  performed  by  private  companies? 

Secretary  West.  The  Army  will  not  privatize  or  outsource  to  the  detriment  of  ca- 
pability and  readiness.  Where  needed,  or  for  contingencies,  our  contracts  contain 
provisions  for  surge  and  mobilization  requirements.  As  we  continue  to  examine  pri- 
vatization and  outsourcing  opportunities,  the  Army  will  always  assess  risks  and  ca- 
pabilities before  taking  action. 

SAVINGS  THROUGH  CONSOLIDATION 

Senator  McCain.  Another  area  of  potential  savings  is  through  consolidation  of 
support,  testing,  and  training  activities  within  the  Services  and  across  Service 
boundaries,  where  applicable.  Do  you  support  consolidation  of  these  types  of  activi- 
ties as  a  means  of  achieving  savings  for  future  modernization? 

Secretary  West.  Yes.  As  part  of  F'oree  XXI,  we  are  reengineering  the  Institutional 
Army,  which  provides  Title  10  support  to  our  operating  forces  and  includes  the 
types  of  activities  you  have  mentioned.  We  are  accomplishing  this  by  conducting  a 
series  of  assessments  of  each  of  the  Title  10  functions. 

Senator  McCain.  If  so,  what  activities  are  you  currently  considering  for  consolida- 
tion, and  how  much  do  you  estimate  might  be  saved? 

Secretary  West.  As  far  as  support  activities,  we  developed  a  number  of  initiatives 
during  the  first  phase  of  the  Institutional  review.  Included  in  these  were  changes 
in  the  way  we  will  do  contracting,  spare  parts  management,  maintenance,  informa- 
tion management,  and  combat  developments.  Our  review  process  developed  a  num- 
ber of  recommendations  that  deal  with  test  and  evaluation  and  training.  However, 
we  feel  that  further  study  is  needed  prior  to  implementation.  Proposals  for  study 
include  consolidation  of  some  parts  of  test  and  evaluation,  clustering  of  our  training 
facilities,  and  taking  advantage  of  distance  learning  technology.  Final  savings  wiu 
be  resolved  during  the  fiscal  year  1998-2003  programming  process. 

Senator  McCain.  What  activities  have  been  considered  but  rejected  for  consolida- 
tion, and  why? 
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Secretary  WEST.  At  this  point  we  have  not  rejected  consolidation  of  any  activity. 
However,  as  we  previously  discussed  there  are  a  number  of  areas  that  will  require 
additional  study  and  review  to  implement.  In  addition,  some  areas  will  also  require 
congressional  relief  from  regulations  and  legislation. 

Senator  McCain.  What  is  the  most  important  factor  in  deciding  whether  or  not 
to  fully  or  partially  consolidate  activities  within  the  Army?  Is  it  near-term  cost  ver- 
sus savings?  Long-term  cost  versus  savings?  Or  is  operational  effectiveness  a  signifi- 
cant part  of  the  equation? 

Secretary  West.  Obviously  savings  are  a  concern.  However,  operational  effective- 
ness must  be  central  as  we  evolve  into  the  21st  Century  Army.  Our  standard  as 
we  reengineer  is  to  achieve  efficiencies  while  maintaining  effectiveness.  Joint  service 
of>erations  have  been  considered  throughout  the  first  phase  of  our  review  and  will 
continue  to  be  a  guiding  principle  during  our  reengineering  efforts. 

IMPACT  OF  ENVIRONMENTAL  ISSUES  ON  STATIONING  DECISIONS 

Senator  McCain.  Recently,  the  Army  rescinded  a  decision  to  establish  the  West- 
em  Regional  Civilian  Personnel  Center  at  Fort  Huachuca  in  Arizona.  Apparently, 
this  decision  was  not  made  because  of  any  specific  environmental  concerns.  Rather, 
the  Army  legal  staff  recommended  that  the  aecision  be  reconsidered  because  an  en- 
vironmental organization  had  filed  a  freedom-of-information  act  request  about  the 
impact  of  stationing  additional  pjersonnel  at  Fort  Huachuca.  While  1  fully  recognize 
the  importance  of  considering  environmental  factors  in  stationing  decisions,  it  seems 
to  me  the  Army  may  have  overreacted  in  this  instance.  Now,  apparently,  another 
study  and  competition  will  have  to  be  done,  costing  more  time  and  money.  Are  you 
aware  that  the  establishment  of  this  center  at  Fort  Huachuca  would  still  keep  the 
fort's  population  below  previous  levels,  meaning  the  environmental  impact  would  be 
negligible? 

Secretary  WEST.  The  National  Environmental  Policy  Act  (NEPA),  42  U.S.C. 
§§4321— 4370d,  requires  that  Federal  agencies  consider  the  environmental  impacts 
of  proposed  actions  prior  to  making  a  final  decision,  and  the  Army's  implementation 
regulations.  Army  Regulation  (AR)  200-2,  Environmental  Effects  of  Army  Actions, 
specifies  the  nature  and  scope  of  required  environmental  analysis  and  supporting 
documentation  for  all  Army  actions.  The  original  decision  to  establish  the  Western 
Regional  Civilian  Personnel  Operation  Center  (CPOC)  at  Fort  Huachuca  was  made 
without  consideration  of  potential  environmental  impacts,  as  required  by  both 
NEPA  and  AR  200-2.  This  decision  was  rescinded  and  the  affected  command  was 
directed  to  consider  the  environmental  impacts  and  prepare  whatever  NEPA  docu- 
mentation as  may  be  appropriate  in  the  circumstances.  Fort  Huachuca  is  confronted 
with  unique  water  resource  issues  and  endangered  species  that  have  been  the  sub- 
ject of  recent  and  ongoing  litigation.  Proposals  to  relocate  or  realign  Federal  activi- 
ties at  this  installation  that  will  affect  the  number  of  personnel  working  and  living 
in  the  surrounding  area  have  to  be  considered  in  this  environmental  context.  While 
information  provided  from  Fort  Huachuca  indicates  the  addition  of  a  CPOC  at  the 
Post  will  not  result  in  a  net  increase  in  personnel  due  to  planned  reductions  in  other 

Rermanent-hire  civilian  positions,  this  fact  does  not  obviate  the  need  to  comply  with 
fEPA  and  Army  regulations  which  require  more  detailed  analysis. 
Senator  McCain.  Are  you  concerned  about  the  precedent  this  decision  may  set  for 
the  Army  in  dealing  with  environmental  activists  in  the  future  and  at  other  installa- 
tions? 

Secretary  WEST.  The  Department  of  the  Army  Headquarters  staff  became  aware 
the  original  decision  to  establish  the  Western  Regional  Civilian  Personnel  Operation 
Center  (CPOC)  at  Fort  Huachuca  was  made  without  consideration  of  potential  envi- 
.ronmental  impacts  afler  an  environmental  organization  filed  a  request  under  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act  (FOIA)  for  the  environmental  documentation  suoporting 
this  decision.  The  decision  to  rescind  the  selection,  however,  was  not  based  on  this 
FOIA  request,  or  the  fact  that  an  environmental  organization  appeared  concerned 
over  the  stationing  of  additional  personnel  at  Fort  Huachuca.  Rather,  the  decision 
was  rescinded  to  ensure  the  Army  complied  with  its  obligations  under  the  National 
Environmental  Policy  Act  (NEPA),  42  U.S.C.  §§4321-^370d,  and  its  NEPA  imple- 
mentation regulations.  Army  Regulation  200-2,  Environmental  Effects  of  Army  Ac- 
tions. Failure  to  satisfy  these  obligations  could  have  resulted  in  substantial  disrup- 
tion and  delay  in  initiating  CPOC  operations  in  the  Western  Region,  had  the  project 
continued  and  the  omission  been  challenged. 

AMMUNITION  AND  ORDNANCE  SHORTFALLS 

Senator  McCain.  Over  the  past  year,  we  have  heard  stories  from  the  field  that 
the  military  services  are  rotating  ammunition  and  ordnance  among  the  forces.  We 
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were  told  that  one  of  the  reasons  for  this  is  that  there  is  not  sufficient  funding  to 
jurchase  all  the  ammunition  and  ordnance  necessary  to  provide  all  forces  with  a 
ull  complement  of  supplies.  Does  the  Army  currently  have  enough  ordnance  and 
ammunition  to  fight  two  major  regional  conflicts?  If  not,  where  are  the  shortages? 
What  funding  would  be  required  to  bring  your  service  up  to  required  levels?  What 
are  your  highest  priorities  for  additional  funding  for  specific  munitions? 

Secretary  WEST.  The  Army  currently  has  sufficient  stocks  of  modem  and  sub- 
stitute munitions  to  fight  and  win  two  near  simultaneous  major  regional  confiicts 
(with  limited  risks)  against  current  threats.  The  highest  priority  for  additional  fund- 
ing for  specific  munitions  is  modernization.  The  Army  has  funding  shortfalls  in  fis- 
cal year  1997  for  the  items  listed  below: 

In  Millions  of  Dollars 

War  Reserve  Modernization: 

Ctg  25mm,  M919  $40.0 

Ctg,  Mortar,  60mm  Illumination,  M721  7.0 

VOLCANO,  M87  40.0 

155mm  Ext  Range  HE,  M795  55.0 

120mm  Tank,  M829A2  12.0 

120mm  Tank,  M830A1  45.0 

Selective  Lightweight  Attack  Munition  3.0 

Total  War  Reserve  Modernization  $202.0 

War  Reserve  Drawdown: 

Ctg  9mm  Ball  $1.4 

Ctg  30mm  HEDP,  M789   15.0 

Ctg  Mortar,  60mm  HE,  M720 12.5 

Total  War  Reserve  Drawdown  $28.9 


Training  Distribution  Pipeline: 

Ctg  5.56mm  Blank  M200,  F/SAW  $1.3 

Ctg  7.62mm  Ball,  M80,  M13  2.1 

Ctg  20mm  TP,  M220  3 

Ctg  25mm  TP-T,  M783  10.0 

Ctg  Tank  120mm  TP-T,  M831A1  2.4 

Ctg  Tank  120mm  TPCSDS-T  3.2 

Total  Training  Distribution  Pipeline  $19.3 

SADARM  Procurement $33.5 

ADDITIONAL  BASE  CLOSURES 

Senator  McCain.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  and  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  testified  before  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  that  they  would  support 
additional  base  closures  to  finance  the  modernization  of  the  Armed  Forces.  How 
much  further  could  you  reduce  the  number  of  Army  facilities  without  impacting 
readiness? 

Secretary  West.  Given  our  current  force  structure  and  assigned  missions,  we  do 
not  believe  further  reductions  are  necessary  at  the  present  time.  The  Army  already 
has  taken  advantage  of  the  recently  concluded  base  realignment  and  closure  process 
to  reduce  facilities  substantially  in  the  United  States  without  an  impact  on  overall 
readiness.  Overseas,  we  have  reduced  facilities  dramatically  without  the  benefit  of 
a  base  closure  commission.  We  are  counting  on  savings  enabled  by  these  reductions 
to  finance  higher  priorities,  like  modernization.  Sometime  in  the  future,  another 
round,  as  recommended  by  the  Commission  and  supported  by  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense and  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  would  allow  us  to  evaluate  our  in- 
frastructure again  and  take  into  account  intervening  changes  in  force  structure  and 
circumstances. 

INVESTMENT  IN  FUTURE  READINESS 

Senator  McCain.  Last  year,  the  Army  identified  long-term  readiness  as  a  function 
of  sustained  investment  in  the  six  Army  imperatives — quality  people,  challenging 
training,  competent  leaders,  modern  equipment,  proper  force  mix,  and  effective  doc- 
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trine.  What,  if  any,  deficiencies  are  there  in  these  six  areas  that  could  lead  to  a 
problem  with  future  readiness? 

General  RPMMER.  The  challenge  of  maintaining  readiness  while  simultaneously 
fulfilling  worldwide  operational  commitments  and  building  America's  21st  Century 
Army  requires  difficult  decisions  and  trade-offs.  The  Army  guides  its  decisions  by 
balancing  the  fundamental  imperatives  that  have  shaped  the  development  of  today's 
Army.  A  nigh  quality  Army — one  that  is  prepared  to  execute  a  variety  of  missions — 
costs  money.  Resources  that  affect  the  Army's  capabilities  must  be  balanced,  suffi- 
cient, and  stable,  and  commanders  must  have  fiexibility  to  manage  those  resources 
to  meet  unforeseen  events. 

The  Army  needs  competent  and  fiexible  soldiers  and  civilians  to  forge  the  Army 
of  the  future.  Although  the  Army  achieved  its  enlistment  goals  in  1995,  challenges 
loom  on  the  horizon.  In  the  period  from  1989  to  1995,  positive  propensity  among 
young  males  to  enlist  in  the  Army  fell  29  percent.  Althougn  the  1995  Youth  Attitude 
Tracking  Survey  results  indicate  that  the  decline  in  propensity  may  have  abated, 
continued  investment  in  recruiting  and  advertising  is  required  to  ensure  that  the 

f)ool  of  young  men  and  women  interested  in  the  military  will  be  available  to  meet 
uture  personnel  requirements.  Frequent  deployments,  instability  during  the 
drawdown,  and  a  f)erceived  loss  of  benefits  have  the  potential  to  affect  retention  ad- 
versely. Soldiers'  quality  of  life,  compensation,  and  health  and  retirement  benefits 
influence  their  decision  to  leave  or  to  remain  in  the  service.  Perceptions  of  public 
support  also  play  a  large  role  in  retaining  a  strong.  Quality  Army. 

America's  Army  is  based  on  doctrine.  It  is  the  autnoritative  basis  for  force  design, 
materiel  acquisition,  professional  education,  and  individual  and  unit  training.  It  also 
guides  our  participation  in  the  development  of  joint  doctrine.  There  are  currently 
63  joint  publications,  and  almost  40  more  are  under  development.  Progressive,  rel- 
evant, realistic,  flexible  doctrine  will  be  critical  to  success  in  the  future.  Given  re- 
source constraints,  our  challenge  will  be  to  provide  timely  and  sufficient  resources 
to  maintain  and  amend  Army  and  joint  doctrine  as  each  changes  the  other  and  the 
world  changes. 

The  appropriate  mix  of  heavy,  light,  and  special  operations  units,  their  support 
elements,  and  sustaining  base  activities  is  essential  to  future  readiness.  These  units 
in  the  active  and  reserve  components  are  organized,  equipped,  and  trained  to  deliver 
the  decisive  victory  demanded  by  the  Nation.  The  size,  composition,  and  component 
of  the  force  are  based  on  assessments  of  potential  threats  and  of  the  capabilities  re- 
quired to  meet  them.  These  assessments  are  tempered  by  considerations  of  afford- 
ability  and  risk.  The  Army  must  receive  resources  which  allow  a  balanced,  suffi- 
cient, stable,  and  flexible  force  structure  to  do  what  the  Nation  asks,  when  asked, 
decisively  and  with  minimum  casualties. 

Training  converts  Army  force  structure,  doctrine,  equipment,  and  soldiers  into 
force  capability  to  conduct  operations  across  the  spectrum  of  conflict.  To  the  degree 
training  enables  cohesive,  high  performing  units,  it  saves  our  most  precious  re- 
source— our  soldiers.  Without  this  key  component,  the  soldiers  and  families  are  less 
convinced  they  are  valuable  to  the  Nation  and  more  convinced  to  look  for  satisfac- 
tion of  personal  goals  elsewhere.  Although  the  Army  has  met  every  challenge  in  the 
evolving  operational  landscape,  we  face  a  substantial  challenge  finding  the  nec- 
essary investments  for  training  modernization  to  exploit  force  modernization.  Tradi- 
tional institutional  training  for  leader  development  and  individual  skills  as  well  as 
expensive  live  training  must  be  supplemented,  and  in  some  cases  replaced,  bv  dis- 
tance learning  and  distributed  interactive  simulations.  Army  Training  XXI  is  the  in- 
tegrated strategy  that  promises  to  produce  significant  advances  in  home-station 
training  to  advance  units  to  higher  capabilities  at  homestation,  at  the  combat  train- 
ing centers,  in  mission  rehearsal,  and,  ultimately,  in  action.  This  requires  robust 
readiness  accounts  as  well  as  investments  to  develop  and  field  state-of-the-art  dis- 
tance learning  and  simulations  required  by  the  Army  Training  XXI  strategy.  In 
sum,  we  are  ready  and  will  be  ready.  But  we  are  on  the  cusp  of  dramatic  capability 
growth  in  the  Future  Years  Defense  Program  time  period  if  we  can  make  training 
modernization  investments. 

The  principal  goal  of  the  Army's  modernization  strategy  is  to  enhance  our  soldiers' 
warfighting  capabilities  and  their  ability  to  survive  in  combat  bv  taking  advantage 
of  our  technological  strengths.  Modernization  is  essential  for  tne  Army  as  it  pre- 
pares to  enter  a  new  century.  A  smaller  army  requires  increased  lethality,  and  odso- 
lete  equipment  must  be  replaced.  Today's  environment  of  constrained  resources  re- 
quires the  Army  to  buy  a  limited  number  of  new  weapons  while  we  extend  the  lives 
and  improve  the  capabilities  of  existing  systems.  Upgrading  proven  weapons  by  add- 
ing information  technology  will  increase  capabilities  and  utilization,  but  the  Army 
will  eventually  reach  the  point  where  additional  technological  improvements  of  to- 
day's systems  will  provide  only  marginal  benefits.  New  weapon  systems  and  sup- 
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porting  fleets  must  be  developed  and  procured  for  the  future  force.  The  Army's  mod- 
ernization program  is  widely  recognized  as  anemic.  The  modernization  necessary  to 
maintain  the  technological  edge  that  allows  us  to  dominate  the  battlefield  can  only 
occur  with  additional  resources.  The  technological  advantage  displayed  in  Operation 
Desert  Storm  will  be  reduced  without  sustained  modernization  and  recapitalization. 
The  Army  requires  a  more  robust  and  stable  annual  program  to  modernize  and  re- 
capitalize its  warfighting  capability. 

The  Army  is  committed  to  the  long-term  education  and  training  necessary  to  de- 
velop the  leaders  of  tomorrow's  Army.  Proficient  and  professional  leaders  are  key 
to  the  Army's  success,  both  in  peacetime  activities  and  in  combat.  The  development 
of  competent,  confident,  and  professional  military  and  civilian  leaders  is  our  most 
enduring  legacy  to  the  future  of  the  Army  and  the  Nation.  Resources  to  accomplish 
formal  education,  professional  experience,  and  self-  development  for  the  Active  Com- 
ponent and  Reserve  Component  soldiers  and  for  civilians  are  essential.  Developing 
these  leaders  requires  a  robust  balance  of  the  remaining  five  imperatives  and  time. 
It  takes  almost  20  years  of  developmental  assignments  to  produce  a  competent,  con- 
fident battalion  commander  capable  of  taking  America's  sons  and  daughters  into 
combat.  Leader  development  requires  stable  and  sustained  resources  to  be  effective. 

Constrained  resources  constitute  the  Army's  toughest  challenge.  Resources  afTect 
virtually  every  aspect  of  Army  operations — the  number  of  quality  people  serving,  the 
pace  of  training,  the  maintenance  of  equipment  and  infrastructure,  and  the  amount 
of  modernization.  The  Army  recognizes  that  resources  are  in  demand  throughout 
government  and  that  they  must  be  used  wisely.  Constrained  resources  force  tough 
choices.  We  have  succeeded  thus  far  in  remaining  trained  and  ready,  but  to  continue 
to  do  so  with  a  high  degree  of  assurance  requires  stability  in  resources.  America's 
Army  must  be  of  sufficient  quality,  capability  and  size  to  deter  potential  adversaries 
and  meet  our  operational  commitments. 

UNFUNDED  ARMY  MODERNIZATION 

Senator  McCain.  In  the  fiscal  year  1997  budget  request,  the  Army  plans  to  buy 
only  28  Black  Hawk  helicopters  and  less  than  4,000  tactical  missiles.  No  tanks  or 
other  major  procurement  programs  are  funded.  In  addition,  the  Army  military  con- 
struction budget  request  is  about  the  same  as  last  year's  request,  and  the  family 
housing  budget  request  is  more  than  $100  million  less  than  last  year's  request.  Yet, 
on  September  13  of  last  year,  in  response  to  a  letter  from  me  about  unfunded  prior- 
ities, you  wrote: 

"Both  (system  acquisition  and  infrastructure  revitalization)  are  now  seri- 
ously underfunded  and  require  significant  near-term  attention  .  .  .  Army 
analysis  indicates  that  approximately  two-thirds  of  any  additional  funding 
should  go  to  modernization  ..." 
What  do  you  plan  to  do  for  modernization  with  this  kind  of  inadequate  procure- 
ment funding? 

General  Reimer.  The  Army  has  significant  shortfalls  in  Research,  Development, 
and  Acquisition  (RDA)  accounts  due  to  chronic  underfunding  in  the  past.  The  Army 
requires  $14  to  $16  billion  annually  in  its  modernization  accounts  in  the  Future 
Years  Defense  Program  to  fund  them  at  a  level  commensurate  with  other  Army  pro- 
grams. Funding  for  full  recapitalization  would  require  annual  resources  in  the  $15 
to  $20  billion  range.  However,  we  are  only  funded  for  approximately  $11  billion  in 
fiscal  year  1997.  Congress  provided  us  some  help  last  year,  and  the  Office  of  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  helped  us  this  year.  We  are  also  taking  actions  internally  to 
free-up  funds  to  reinvest  in  our  modernization  accounts.  We  are  instituting  acquisi- 
tion reform,  attempting  to  procure  at  economic  rates  and  buy  out  systems  early;  we 
are  retiring  overage  and  obsolete  vehicles  in  order  to  save  operations  and  mainte- 
nance costs;  we  are  using  modeling  and  simulations  where  possible  to  save  funding; 
and  we  have  taken  action  to  terminate  the  Armored  Gun  System  (AGS)  program 
in  order  to  free-up  funding  to  reinvest  into  our  anemic  modernization  accounts;  but 
these  actions  are  insufficient  to  solve  our  modernization  problems.  We  have  devel- 
oped a  1-N  List  which  prioritizes  our  requirements  for  additional  funding.  With  ad- 
ditional funding  the  Army  could  invest  in  economically  efficient  strategies,  including 
buying-out  more  programs  early.  We  could  also  invest  in  areas  where  we  have  sig- 
nificant shortfalls  such  as  Logistics  Automation;  Combat  Support/Combat  Service 
Support;  Soldier  Enhancements;  Night  Vision  Devices;  Command,  Control,  Commu- 
nications Computers,  and  Intelligence  (C''I);  Force  XXI;  and  other  critical  mod- 
ernization shortfalls,  including  various  high  priority  weapons  systems. 

Senator  McCain.  How  can  you  revitalize  infrastructure  with  $100  million  less  for 
family  housing? 
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General  Reimer.  The  decrease  in  Army  family  housing  funds  will  increase  the 
replacement/  revitalization  cycle  of  the  existing  inventory.  Under  current  funding 
projections,  this  cycle  is  in  excess  of  50  years  in  the  United  States  and  over  70  years 
worldwide.  To  help  leverage  our  existing  Army  family  housing  funds  and  decrease 
the  revitalization  cycle,  we  are  pursuing  initiatives  with  the  private  sector  through 
the  authorities  provided  in  Section  2801  of  the  National  Defense  Authorization  Act 
of  1996. 

Senator  McCain.  What  are  your  priorities  for  spending  the  Army's  limited  budg- 
et? 

General  Reimer.  The  Army  has  to  balance  near-term  readiness,  quality  of  life  for 
our  soldiers  and  families,  and  modernization  within  a  very  limited  budget.  While 
the  budget  provides  the  minimum  adequate  for  near-term  readiness  and  quality  of 
life,  the  Army  has  significant  shortfalls  in  Research  Development  Acquisition  ac- 
counts due  to  chronic  underfunding  in  the  past. 

ARMY  GUARD  AND  RESERVE  READINESS 

Senator  McCain.  Last  year,  we  were  told  that  there  were  three  problems  with  the 
Guard  and  Reserve:  size,  readiness,  and  design.  Your  predecessor  stated  that  he  did 
not  believe  that  the  Army's  National  Guard  divisions  are  designed  correctly.  What 
has  been  done  to  resolve  these  three  problems? 

Greneral  REIMER.  The  Army  believes  that  it  is  premature  to  expect  further  reduc- 
tions, beyond  those  already  programmed,  in  reserve  component  end  strength.  The 
Army  determined  the  resources  necessary  to  support  the  two,  nearly  simultaneous 
Major  Regional  Conflict  (MRC)  warfighting  scenario  in  the  Total  Army  Analysis 
(TAA-03)  process.  The  warfighting  shortfalls  identified  in  the  TAA  process  are  being 
used  by  the  ARNG  Division  Redesign  Study  Team.  That  study  is  examining  how 
best  to  utilize  the  ARNG  force  structure  to  help  reduce  combat  support  (CS)  and 
combat  service  support  (CSS)  shortages  in  force  structure  required  to  support  the 
two  MRC  scenario.  The  implementation  of  the  ARNG  Division  Redesign,  if  ap- 
proved, will  significantly  improve  the  design  of  the  ARNG  divisional  force  so  that 
their  forces  are  more  in  line  with  standard  Army  force  structure  requirements  to 
meet  the  National  Military  Strategy.  With  respect  to  readiness,  the  Army  National 
Guard  has  fully  implemented  a  tiered  resourcing  strategy  to  ensure  that  highest  pri- 
ority units  are  receiving  adequate  resourcing  to  meet  readiness  standards  as  delin- 
eated in  Defense  planning.  This  philosophy  nas  contributed  to  the  sustained  readi- 
ness of  the  ARNG  in  an  environment  of  diminishing  resources. 

Senator  McCain.  What  is  being  done  to  reconfigure  Army  National  Guard  divi- 
sions correctly  to  ensure  that  they  are  capable  of  meeting  the  Army's  mission? 

General  Reimer.  The  ARNG  Redesign  Study  is  examining  how  best  to  utilize  the 
ARNG  force  structure  to  help  reduce  CS  and  CSS  shortages  in  the  force. 

IMPACT  OF  CONTINGENCY  OPERATIONS  ON  ARMY  READINESS 

Senator  McCain.  In  addition  to  the  financial  cost  of  participating  in  contingency 
operations,  the  Army  also  pays  a  price  in  lost  training  opportunities.  How  do  you 
plan  to  make  up  for  the  combat  training  foregone  by  Army  personnel  assigned  to 
peacekeeping  duties  in  Bosnia  for  a  full  year? 

General  Reimer.  The  forces  in  Bosnia  will  be  able  to  maintain  a  certain  level  of 
individual  and  crew  level  proficiency  in  basic  tasks,  mainly  individual  weapons  and 
crew  gunnery  qualification.  However,  platoon  and  higher  level  tasks  required  for 
warfighting  will  not  be  able  to  be  trained.  After  the  unit  returns  from  Bosnia,  there 
will  be  a  snort  recovery  period  for  personnel  and  eouipment  maintenance  to  ensure 
readiness  for  the  next  mission.  During  this  period,  commanders  will  assess  their 
units  to  determine  which  warfighting  tasks  must  be  trained  to  bring  their  units 
back  up  to  full  warfighting  capability.  Training  schedules  will  be  updated  to  address 
these  areas.  After  the  recovery  period,  the  units  will  begin  their  training  cycle  at 
the  lowest  level  (individual,  crew,  and  squad)  as  they  build  toward  higher  collective 
training  proficiency.  This  cycle  will  continue  through  theplatoon,  company,  and  bat- 
talion until  the  desired  level  of  proficiency  is  achieved.  This  training  will  be  accom- 
plished primarily  using  weapons  qualification  at  the  individual  and  crew  level  and 
Field  Training  Exercises  (FTE).  Also  during  this  period,  the  battalion  and  higher 
level  staffs  will  train  on  their  warfighting  tasks  using  Command  Post  Exercises 
(CPE),  Staff  Exercises,  and  other  similar  training  events,  either  during  unit  FTEs 
or  utilizing  simulations.  Additionally,  the  Combat  Support  and  Combat  Service  Sup- 
port assets  need  to  be  integrated  into  the  unit  training  plan  to  ensure  full  integra- 
tion of  the  Battlefield  Operating  Systems.  The  capstone  event  to  validate  the  unit's 
training  status  is  usually  Platoon  and  Company  Gunneiy  Qualification  followed  by 
a  rotation  at  the  Combat  Maneuver  Training  (Jenter  (CMTC).  The  implementation 
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of  the  training  plan  is  dependent  on  the  availabihty  of  training  resources,  facilities, 
and  time.  For  the  1st  Armored  Division,  it  is  anticipated  to  take  6  to  12  months 
to  complete  this  training  cycle. 

ARMY  OPERATIONS  IN  BOSNIA 

Senator  McCain.  The  Army  has  contributed  the  bulk  of  U.S.  forces  to  the  Bosnia 
IFOR  peace  implementation  force.  What  is  your  greatest  concern  about  the  situation 
in  Bosnia? 

General  Reimer.  The  Army  is  concerned  about  the  threat  of  anti-personnel/anti- 
armor  mines,  unexploded  ordnance,  sniper,  anti-helicopter  fire,  chemical  agents  and 
incirect  fires.  In  the  near  term,  the  greatest  concern  has  been  the  threat  of  land 
mines  to  the  soldiers  deployed  in  Bosnia. 

Senator  McCain.  What,  in  your  view,  is  the  greatest  danger  to  Army  forces  in 
Bosnia? 

General  Reimer.  The  Army  has  concentrated  its  efforts  on  minimizing  its  greatest 
near-term  danger,  the  threat  of  land  mines  in  Bosnia.  We  are  employing  a  varied 
collection  of  force  protection  and  countermine  equipment  to  minimize  this  threat. 
We  have  aggressively  acquired  and  fielded  advanced,  safe  technology  to  minimize 
risk  and  enhance  survivability  of  the  soldiers  deployed  in  Bosnia. 

Senator  McCain.  When  will  the  Army  forces  begin  to  redeploy  from  Bosnia? 

General  Reimer.  Current  NATO  planning  envisions  a  phased  withdrawal  of  forces 
commencing  in  the  September  time  frame  and  concluding  in  December.  Redeploy- 
ment plans  are  currently  being  refined  by  the  U.S.  European  Command.  The  Joint 
Staff  recently  authorized  General  Joulwan  to  redeploy  those  forces  that  have  com- 
pleted their  assigned  missions.  For  example  the  Third  of  the  Three  Hundred  Twenty 
Fifth  Infantry  recently  completed  their  security  mission  in  Bosnia  and  deployed  to 
their  home  station  in  Vincenza,  Italy. 

Senator  McCain.  The  Army  has  contributed  the  buUc  of  U.S.  forces  to  the  Bosnia 
peace  implementation  force  (IFOR).  In  your  personal  view,  what  are  the  prospects 
for  peace  in  Bosnia  after  the  U.S.  forces  and  IFOR  leave? 

General  Reimer.  The  prospect  for  lasting  peace  in  Bosnia  is  greater  now  than  at 
any  time  since  hostilities  erupted.  IFOR  has  created  a  window  of  opportunity  for 
the  people  of  Bosnia.  By  the  time  U.S.  forces  leave,  they  will  have  had  a  year  of 
security  and  stability  as  a  foundation  for  the  future.  However,  long-term  success  of 
the  General  Framework  Agreement  for  Peace  ultimately  rests  with  the  Parties  who 
have  agreed  to  it.  I  believe  the  people  of  Bosnia  recognize  that  no  one  has  more  to 
lose  than  they  themselves  if  this  effort  fails.  They  will  have  many  challenges,  but 
I  am  hopeful  that  they  will  not  return  to  fighting  after  the  U.S.  forces  and  IFOR 
leave. 

TACTICAL  unmanned  AERIAL  VEHICLE  (TUAV)  REQUIREMENTS 

Senator  McCain.  Now  that  the  Hunter  UAV  program  has  been  canceled,  the 
Army  faces  a  greater  delay  in  acquiring  a  system  to  meet  its  tactical  UAV  require- 
ments. What  is  your  interim  solution  to  the  lack  of  a  tactical  UAV  capability  within 
the  next  few  years? 

General  Reimer.  The  Army  is  willing  to  accept  the  risk  caused  by  the  delay  in 
acquiring  a  tactical  UAV.  In  the  interim  the  Army  will  use  the  one  Hunter  Un- 
manned Aerial  Vehicle  system  that  is  currently  employed  at  Fort  Hood,  Texas.  That 
system  will  be  used  for  Advanced  Warfighting  Experiments  (AWEs),  contingency  op- 
erations, training,  UAV  concept  development  and  evaluation.  As  part  of  the  Tactical 
Unmanned  Aerial  Vehicle  Advanced  Concept  Technology  Demonstration  (ACTD)  the 
first  Tactical  Unmanned  Aerial  Vehicle  is  anticipated  to  be  delivered  to  Foot  Hood, 
Texas  by  first  quarter  1998.  At  the  same  time  the  Army  is  working  closely  with  the 
Air  Force  to  develop  a  concept  of  operations  and  employment  for  the  Predator  Un- 
manned Aerial  Vehicle  to  support  tne  maneuver  battle  commander  at  Division  and 
Corps  levels.  The  Army  will  also  continue  to  use  combat  soldiers  as  Field  Artillery 
spotters  and  in  long-range  surveillance  units. 

Senator  McCain.  Was  funding,  previously  allocated  for  the  Army's  Hunter  Un- 
manned Aerial  Vehicle  Program,  retained  in  the  Army  and  Defense  Airborne  Recon- 
naissance Office  (DARO)  budgets?  If  not,  how  do  the  Army  and  the  Defense  Air- 
borne Reconnaissance  Officer  plan  to  pay  for  a  follow-on  Tactical  Unmanned  Aerial 
Vehicle? 

General  Reimer.  The  Army  has  had  no  Unmanned  Aerial  Vehicle  Research,  De- 
velopment, Test,  and  Evaluation  (RDT&E)  and  Procurement  funds  allocated  to  it. 
The  Army  has  participated  in  and  understands  that  Defense  Airborne  Reconnais- 
sance Program  funding  is  being  budgeted  and  programmed  for  the  Tactical  Un- 
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manned  Aerial  Vehicle  Advanced  Concept  and  Technology  Demonstration  and  po- 
tential follow-on  production. 

ARMORED  GUN  SYSTEM  (AGS)  CANCELLATION 

Senator  McCain.  The  nature  of  warfare  is  changing  to  where  we  need  to  maintain 
forces  which  are  light,  mobile,  and  capable  of  rapid  deployment.  In  light  of  this,  it 
would  seem  to  me  that  weapons  such  as  the  Armored  Gun  System  are  ideal  for  the 
future  security  environment.  In  fact,  last  year  your  predecessor  spoke  of  the  need 
to  improve  Army  front-end  lethality  by  deploying  Javelin  and  the  Armored  Gun  Sys- 
tem. Were  there  any  performance  requirements  that  were  not  achieved  during  test- 
ing of  the  Armored  Gun  System? 

General  Reimer.  No,  all  system  performance  requirements  had  been  met  up  to 
the  point  that  the  program  was  identified  for  termination. 

Senator  McCain.  What  system  do  you  have  to  satisfy  the  requirement  for  a  sys- 
tem like  the  Armored  Gun  System? 

General  Reimer.  There  is  no  single  system  that  has  been  identified  to  satisfy  the 
requirement.  The  requirement  can  oe  met  by  currently  fielded  forces  (equipped  with 
Abrams  tanks  and  Bradley  Fighting  Vehicles),  as  well  as  by  accelerating  Javelin 
into  early  deploying  forces.  Aoditionally,  the  recent  decision  to  procure  120  C-17 
aircraft  increases  the  capability  to  put  armored  forces  into  an  airhead  more  rapidly. 

Senator  McCain.  In  short,  why  did  the  Army  cancel  the  AGS? 

General  Reimer.  The  Army  decided  to  terminate  the  AGS  because  of  a  combina- 
tion of  operational,  budgetary  and  modernization  priority  considerations.  The  AGS 
is  a  low  density  (only  237  systems)  program  that  requires  approximately  $1.5  billion 
to  complete  development,  procure  and  field  to  two  units  (3-73  Armor  Battalion, 
82nd  Airborne  Division  ana  the  2nd  Armored  Cavalry  Regiment  (Light)).  The  Army 
has  been  dealing  with  an  affordability  problem,  seekmg  to  balance  near-term  readi- 
ness, quality  of  life  and  future  readiness  while  our  Research,  Development  and  Ac- 
quisition (RDA)  accounts  have  been  shrinking.  The  Army  places  first  priority  in 
maintaining  trained  and  ready  soldiers.  One  of  the  internal  solutions  for  recapital- 
ization for  a  widely  recognized,  anemic  modernization  program,  that  does  not  dis- 
rupt the  critical  balance  between  near-term  readiness  and  quality  of  life,  was  to  ter- 
minate a  major  program  and  reinvest  the  savings  in  more  critical  modernization 
needs.  It  is  important  to  understand  that  we  only  took  the  action  we  did  because 
we  have  alternative  means  of  accomplishing  the  same  mission  for  which  the  AGS 
was  designed. 

airborne  reconnaissance  low  (ARL) 

Senator  McCain.  Last  year.  Congress  encouraged  the  Army  to  pursue  upgrading 
the  ARL  aircraft  with  T800  Comanche  engines.  Since  that  time,  Dfjfense  Advanced 
Research  Projects  Agency  (DARPA)  has  committed  $8.2  million  to  support  this  ef- 
fort, matched  by  $8.2  million  from  the  engine  contractor.  What  is  the  Army's  view 
about  upgrading  these  aircraft  engines?  Is  this  program  in  your  budget? 

General  Reimer.  The  Army's  six  ARL  Dehavilland  DHC-7  aircraft  are  equipped 
with  engines  that  continue  to  meet  existing  operational  requirements.  However,  the 
opportunity  provided  by  industry  and  the  Advanced  Research  Projects  Agency's 
(AKPA)  Technology  Reinvestment  Program  (TRP)  to  develop  a  T800  variant  certified 
for  commercial  aviation  use  would  provide  improvements.  Benefits  afforded  by  an 
engine  upgrade  include  a  30  percent  reduction  in  total  support  costs,  a  42  percent 
improvement  in  range,  and  vast  improvements  in  mission  performance.  Further- 
more, T800  engines  on  ARL  would  provide  an  increase  in  take-off  gross  weight  capa- 
bility (ARL  would  carry  larger,  heavier  sensor  payloads),  a  decrease  in  required 
take-off  distance,  a  40  percent  fuel  savings,  and  therefore  a  significant  increase  in 
overall  operational  capaoility. 

Using  T800  engines  for  AJIL  use  would  leverage  a  $250  million  Army  investment 
in  T800  development  and  keep  the  T-SOO  production  line  operational,  thus  prevent- 
ing additional  nigher  restart  costs.  Industry  would  benefit  with  T800  production  for 
both  military  and  commercial  applications. 

However,  for  the  ARPA-industry  cost-sharing  initiative  to  commence,  the  Army 
must  commit  a  total  of  $12  million  from  fiscal  year  1996  through  fiscal  year  1998, 
followed  by  an  additional  cost  of  $22.5  million  ($4.5  million  per  aircraft)  to  re-engine 
the  remaining  five  ARL  aircraft.  These  funds  are  simply  not  available  in  the  current 
Army  budget  oecause  of  the  need  to  fund  higher  priorities. 

overseas  construction  issues 

Senator  McCain.  The  Department  of  Defense  and  the  Congress  have  placed  a 
high  priority  on  Quality  of  Life  issues.  However,  a  review  of  the  proposed  Fiscal 
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Year  1997  Military  Construction  Program  identified  only  a  small  number  of  con- 
struction projects  for  our  forces  in  Europe.  What  are  the  Army's  most  pressing  over- 
seas Quality  of  Life  issues  and  how  are  you  providing  for  them? 

General  Reimer.  The  Army's  most  pressing  overseas  Quality  of  Life  issues  are  to 
take  care  of  service  members'  and  their  families'  housing  and  family  support  needs. 
The  fiscal  year  1997  budget  addresses  these  issues,  including  family  programs,  such 
as  child  development  center  operations.  Army  Conununity  Services,  and  youth  pro- 
grams. We  funded  family  programs  at  100  percent  and  increased  appropriated  fund- 
ing for  Morale,  Welfare,  and  Recreation  programs.  The  fiscal  year  1997  budget  will 
allow  us  to  come  close  to  meeting  the  Defense  Department  goal  of  fulfilling  65  per- 
cent of  overall  child  care  requirements.  We  are  also  providing  a  successful  program 
to  support  families  of  members  deployed  to  Bosnia. 

We  are  constructing  new  barracks  and  family  housing  using  residual  value/pay- 
ment in  kind  (PIK)  in  Germany,  and  we  are  requesting  an  additional  $6.4  million 
in  fiscal  year  1997  for  family  housing  in  Italy. 

In  Korea,  unaccompanied  personnel  housing  is  our  major  concern,  and  we  are  re- 
questing $30  million  annually  for  new  barracks  construction.  Republic  of  Korea 
funded  construction  is  also  providing  $65  million  for  facility  projects,  including  bar- 
racks and  other  quality  of  lile  facilities. 

ARMY  POWER  PROJECTION 

Senator  McCain.  Last  year,  we  were  told  that  our  power  projection  program, 
when  complete,  will  provide  the  Army  with  the  capability  of  deploying  a  Desert 
Storm-sized  force  in  half  the  time — specifically,  the  capability  to  deploy  a  five-and- 
one  third  division  contingency  corps  in  75  days.  What  is  the  current  deployment  ca- 
pability for  this  requirement?  Has  the  Army  completed  all  the  deployment  infra- 
structure improvements  that  are  needed? 

General  Reimer.  Our  current  overall  deployment  capability  is  insufficient  to  de- 
ploy the  five  and  one  third  division  contingency  corps  in  75  days;  however.  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  (DOD)  and  Army  programs  are  in  place  to  reach  this  capability  by 
fiscal  year  2001  provided  that  the  Army  continues  to  receive  the  necessary  funding 
to  achieve  this  goal.  If  we  cannot  reach  our  goal  by  fiscal  year  2001,  costs  to  the 
Army  will  be  greater  in  the  event  of  a  contingency. 

Airlift:  Current  organic  aircraft  capability  in  the  military  fieets  (C-5,  C-17,  C- 
141,  and  KC-10)  and  commercial  Civil  Reserve  Air  Fleet  is  essentially  capable  of 
meeting  Army  requirements  today,  provided  sufficient  advanced  warning  and  timely 
decisions  on  access  to  reserves  and  commercial  lifl  is  provided.  Replacement  of  the 
C-141  will  be  complete  in  fiscal  year  2005  when  the  last  of  the  120  C-17  aircraft 
are  delivered.  To  date  25  of  the  required  120  C-17s  have  been  delivered.  The  C- 
17  will  provide  a  more  robust,  flexible,  and  efTicient  airlifter  to  replace  the  current 
capability  of  the  aging  C-141  Heet.  The  key  enhancement  offered  by  the  C-17  (over 
the  C-141)  is  the  capability  to  land  outsized  loads,  such  as  the  main  battle  tank, 
at  smaller  unimproved  airfields. 

Sealift:  Current  organic  sealift  capability  is  inadequate  to  meet  Defense  Planning 
Guidance  deployment  requirements.  Current  organic  sealift  capability  available  to 
U.S.  Transportation  Command  to  meet  Army  and  other  Service  surge  requirements 
are:  8  Fast  Sealift  Ships  (FSS),  22  Roll-On/Roll  Off  (RORO)  ships  and  35  Breakbulk 
( Lift-On/Li ft-OfO  ships,  8  T-Class  Auxiliary  Crane  Ship  (TAGS),  4  Lighter  Aboard 
Ship  (LASH)  and  3  Sea  Barges  (SEABEE).  Additionally,  14  ships  make  up  the  in- 
terim prepositioned  package.  DOD  is  embarked  on  a  program  to  provide  19  Large 
Medium  Speed  Roll-On/Roll-OfT  (LMSR)  ships  for  Dotn  power  projection  from 
CONUS  (three  million  square  feet)  and  as  prepositioned  afioat  platforms  (two  mil- 
lion square  feet).  The  first  LMSR  will  be  delivered  to  the  Navy  on  30  April  1996 
and  to  the  Army  for  loading  on  1  January  1997. 

The  LMSRs  will  provide  a  rapid,  flexible  capability  to  deploy  large  quantities  of 
material.  LMSR  deliveries  will  significantly  increase  strategic  sealift  capability  to 
keep  pace  with  the  threat  potential  of  our  adversaries.  When  the  last  LMSR  is  deliv- 
ered in  September  2001,  and  all  36  ROROs  are  in  the  Ready  Reserve  Force  the  sea- 
lift capability  will  be  sufficient  to  meet  Army  deployment  requirements. 

Infrastructure:  The  current  CONUS  deployment  infrastructure  is  limited  in  its 
ability  to  provide  highly  efficient  intermodal,  seamless  movement  from  power  projec- 
tion installations  and  depots.  When  Army  infrastructure  improvements  are  complete 
in  fiscal  year  2001,  deployment  time  lines  will  be  met  in  the  most  efficient  manner. 
In  the  meantime,  many  creative,  yet  labor  intensive  and  inefficient  operational 
workarounds  are  being  employed  to  overcome  (as  much  as  possible)  the  current  defi- 
ciencies in  facilities.  The  Army  has  over  $449  million  in  the  fiscal  year  1996-2001 
program  for  infrastructure  improvements,  including  rail  outloading  upgrades,  Army 
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airfield  upgrades,  contingency  storage  facilities,  materiel/container  handling  equip- 
ment, and  Continental  United  States  port  enhancements  to  handle  containerized 
ammunition.  Several  projects  have  been  completed,  most  notably  the  rail  upgrade, 
container  handling  facility,  vehicle  marshalhng  area,  railroad  pass  track,  and  ex- 
panded ammunition  storage  facility  project  at  Fort  Stewart,  Geoi^a.  Key  projects 
currently  underway  are  the  preposition  ship  maintenance  facility  at  Charleston, 
South  Carolina;  rail  projects  at  Fort  Campbell,  Kentucky,  and  Fort  Benning,  Geor- 
pa;  and  departure  airfield  facilities  at  Fort  Stewart,  Georgia,  Fort  Hood,  Texas  and 
Fort  Bragg,  North  Carolina.  Additionally,  rail  renovation  projects  are  programmed 
for  Crane,  McAlester,  and  Bluegrass  Army  Depots. 

CUTS  IN  ARMY  FAMILY  HOUSING  FUNDING 

Senator  McCain.  The  Army's  fiscal  year  1997  Family  Housing  request  is  approxi- 
mately $100  million  less  than  projected  in  the  fiscal  year  1996  submission.  Was  this 
reduction  mandated  by  budgetary  constraints  or  were  the  funds  diverted  to  higher 
priority  programs?  If  so,  what  were  these  programs? 

General  KEIMER.  The  reduction  in  our  fiscal  year  1997  Family  Housing  request 
can  be  primarily  attributed  to  two  factors.  During  the  Defense  budget  review,  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  revised  downward  the  infiation  factors  used  in 
computing  pricing  adjustments.  This  change  accounts  for  over  $30  million  of  the  re- 
duction. The  remainder  was  used  to  help  the  Army  adequately  support  near-term 
readiness  and  modernization  within  a  constrained  resource  environment. 

INADEQUATE  ARMY  GUARD  AND  RESERVE  FUNDING 

Senator  McCain.  Every  year,  the  Congress  adds  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
to  military  construction.  Usually,  these  a^d-ons  are  for  the  Guard  and  Reserve,  be- 
cause the  Services  have  been  unwilling  or  unable  to  adequately  fund  Guard  and  Re- 
serve construction  programs. 

Looking  at  the  military  construction  accounts,  this  year  the  request  for  the  active 
Army  is  slightly  higher  than  last  year's  request.  So  is  the  Army  Reserve  construc- 
tion request.  However,  the  Army  National  Guard  construction  reauest  is  only  $7.6 
million,  which  is  less  than  half  of  last  year's  request  and  more  tnan  $100  million 
less  than  last  year's  appropriated  level. 

I  have  opposed  congressional  add-ons  for  military  construction,  because  I  do  not 
believe  the  Congress  should  be  deciding  which  projects  should  be  funded.  The  Con- 
gress established  criteria  in  1995  to  help  us  evaluate  Members'  requests  for  add- 
ons, but  there  is  one  additional  piece  of  information  that  we  must  have  to  ensure 
that  any  added  funds  are  used  wisely. 

Therefore,  I  would  like  to  ask  you  to  provide  for  the  Committee  a  prioritized  list- 
ing of  all  the  military  construction  projects  currently  included  in  the  Future  Years 
Defense  Program  for  the  Army,  including  the  Guard  and  Reserve.  Then,  when  a 
Member  requests  an  add-on  for  a  project,  it  can  be  assessed  against  the  total  Army 
needs,  not  just  the  needs  of  one  component  or  the  needs  in  one  state  or  at  one  base. 

General  KEIMER.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  recently  responded  to  your  proposal  to 
use  DOD  priority  as  a  fifth  criteria  to  evaluate  congressional  adds  and  your  request 
for  a  prioritized  project  list.  In  that  response,  he  indicated  his  intention  to  use  the 
four  existing  criteria  but  expressed  the  difficulty  in  using  such  a  list  and  the  inad- 
visability  of  having  the  Department  provide  a  prioritized  Rst. 


Question  Submitted  by  Senator  Dan  Coats 

M113  family  of  vehicles  MODERNIZATION 

Senator  Coats.  Last  year  the  Congress  directed  the  Army  to  restore  $20  million 
to  the  fiscal  year  1997  M113A3  Carrier  Modification  Program.  Your  fiscal  year  1997 
budget  request  for  that  line  does  not  refiect  your  having  followed  the  congressional 
direction.  The  Congress  believes  the  failure  to  upgrade  the  M113  Armored  Personnel 
Carriers  will  have  an  adverse  impact  on  the  total  maneuverability  of  your  Force  XXI 
combat  units.  What  are  your  plans  to  restore  funding  to  this  program? 

General  Reimrr.  The  Ml  13  Family  Modernization  Program  is  an  important  long- 
term  efTort  for  the  U.S.  Army.  This  requirement  was  recognized  well  before  Desert 
Storm  and  was  expanded  as  a  result  of  the  lessons  learned  during  that  war.  Our 
goal  has  been  to  modernize  about  220-250  vehicles  per  fiscal  year,  which  roughly 
modernizes  one  heavy  division  every  3  years.  This  requires  an  average  yearly  fund- 
ing rate  of  between  $45-$50  million.  Because  of  the  overall  austere  Army  mod- 
ernization resources  and  Army  priorities,  the  Army  has  been  unable  to  restore  all 
the  money  to  this  program.  The  Army  has  restored  funding  from  fiscal  year  1999- 
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2001  ($90  million  total).  However,  we  have  been  unable  to  restore  the  fiscal  year 
1997-1998  shortfalls.  Given  additional  funding,  the  Army  would  seek  to  reestablish 
previous  fiscal  year  1997-1998  funding  levels.  The  fiscal  year  1997  shortfall  of  $29 
million  is  currently  listed  as  an  unfinanced  requirement.  Additional  funding  would 
also  allow  the  Army  to  satisfy  a  requirement  for  a  heavy  division  set  of  Ml  13  Armor 
Applique  (which  includes  belly  armor  for  mine  protection,  front  and  side  armor  and 
a  gun  turret  shield).  This  Armor  Applique  shortfall  of  $26.7  million  is  also  currently 
listed  as  an  unfinanced  requirement  for  fiscal  year  1997. 


Questions  Submitted  by  Senator  Dirk  Kempthorne 

ARMY  readiness 

Senator  Kempthorne.  Since  1989,  the  Army  has  experienced  a  300  percent  in- 
crease in  operational  deployments  while  simultaneously  witnessing  a  35  percent  de- 
crease in  end  strength  and  a  44  percent  decline  in  its  budget.  Although  it  appears 
the  Army  has  met  that  challenge,  constraints  on  defense  resources  make  it  exceed- 
ingly dimcult  to  balance  operational  requirements,  readiness,  modernization,  and 
quality  of  life  programs.  Today's  Army  is  smaller  than  at  any  time  since  before 
World  War  II.  How  can  you  assure  this  committee  that  the  Army  does  not  run  the 
risk  of  slipping  into  a  "hollow"  status  or  being  impaired  in  its  ability  to  meet  the 
Nation's  military  objectives? 

Secretary  West.  Readiness  remains,  unequivocably,  our  number  one  priority.  It 
affects  and  is  affected  by  everything  the  Army  does.  The  challenge  of  maintaining 
readiness  while  simultaneously  fulfilling  worldwide  operational  commitments  and 
building  America's  21st  Century  Army  requires  difficult  decisions  and  trade-offs. 
The  Army  guides  its  decisions  by  balancing  the  six  fundamental  imperatives  that 
have  shaped  the  development  of  today's  Army.  An  analysis  of  these  imperatives 
identifies  where  the  greatest  risks  to  long-term  Army  readiness  exists. 

The  first  of  these  imperatives — the  overarching  requirement  for  the  Army  of  today 
and  tomorrow — is  quality  people.  The  Army's  most  important  resource  is  its  people. 
During  the  past  year,  we  continued  to  recruit  and  train  quality  people.  Over  95  per- 
cent 0?  these  soldiers  held  high  school  diplomas.  One  certainty  that  we  face  in  the 
future  is  that  the  pool  of  young  men  ana  women  from  which  we  recruit  is  getting 
smaller.  To  sustain  our  current  level  of  quality  recruiting  and  retention  we  must 
continue  to  improve  the  quality  of  life  of  our  service  men  and  women,  provide  them 
with  challenging  training  and  an  opportunity  for  advancement,  and  provide  family 
support  programs  which  act  as  incentives  to  serving  in  our  Army. 

The  second  imperative  is  to  maintain  forward-looking  warfighting  doctrine.  The 
Army^s  doctrine  is  based  on  fundamental,  well  understood  principles  rooted  in  mili- 
tary experience.  There  are  no  deficiencies  in  the  area  of  doctrine  that  could  lead  to 
a  problem  with  long-term  readiness.  The  doctrine,  which  the  Army  is  currently  oper- 
ating under  and  developing  for  the  future,  is  sound,  as  is  the  process  for  developing 
doctrine.  The  prime  drivers  of  developing  future  doctrine  are  the  Force  XXI  process, 
the  Army  Warfighting  Exercises,  and  Battle  Labs.  Maintaining  our  investment  in 
these  areas  will  enable  us  to  ensure  that  doctrine  stays  superior  in  the  long  run. 

The  third  imperative  is  to  maintain  the  appropriate  mix  of  armored,  light,  and 
special  operations  forces  in  the  Active  and  Reserve  Components.  A  proper  force  mix 
ensures  the  Army's  ability  to  project  a  tailored,  sustained  land  combat  capability 
worldwide.  Our  force  structure  will  stabilize  in  1996  with  a  4  corps,  18  division 
Total  Army.  The  size  and  composition  of  the  force  is  based  on  assessments  of  poten- 
tial threats  and  of  the  capabilities  required  to  meet  them.  These  assessments  are 
tempered  by  considerations  of  affordability  and  risk.  While  the  Army  continues  to 
examine  how  to  maximize  its  capabilities  within  this  force  structure,  instability  re- 
sulting from  further  force  reductions  would  put  the  Army's  ability  to  sustain  long- 
term  readiness  at  a  significantly  greater  risk. 

Another  certainty  we  face  in  the  future  is  the  continued  requirement  for  the 
fourth  imperative:  quality  training.  The  training  that  our  soldiers  receive  today  is 
superior  to  that  of  any  nation  in  the  world.  Only  by  remaining  well  trained  can 
America's  Army  expect  to  deliver  decisive  victory.  The  Army  has  one  standard: 
tough,  realistic,  battle-focused  training  which  prepares  soldiers  and  units  for  a  wide 
variety  of  missions.  Full  funding  of  the  Army's  Operational  Tempo  Program  provides 
soldiers  and  units  with  the  essential  training  experiences  upon  which  Army  readi- 
ness is  built. 

The  Army's  fifth  imperative,  modernization,  is  the  continuous  process  by  which 
the  Army  develops  and  fields  warfighting  capabilities.  Modernization  is  essential  for 
the  Army  as  it  prepares  to  enter  a  new  century.  A  smaller  Army  requires  increased 
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lethality,  and  obsolete  equipment  must  be  replaced.  The  characteristics  required  of 
a  px)wer  projection  Army — iVoject  and  Sustain  the  Force,  Protect  the  Force,  Win  the 
Battlefield  Information  War,  Conduct  Precision  Strikes  and  Dominate  the  Maneuver 
Battlefield — are  also  our  modernization  objectives.  Failure  to  modernize  not  only  re- 
duces our  capability  to  dominate  the  future  battlefield,  it  also  increases  future  costs 
to  sustain  readiness  of  aging  systems.  More  importantly,  anemic  modernization 
could  result  in  higher  casualties.  Continued  deferral  of  modernization  risks  the  abil- 
ity to  field  the  force  required  for  combat  on  the  21st  Century  battlefield.  The  Army 
is  committed  to  supporting  the  warfighting  combatant  commands  and  our  soldiers 
with  modem,  technologically  advanced  weapons  and  equipment. 

The  sixth  imperative  is  leader  development.  The  Army  depends  on  the  competence 
of  its  leaders.  There  are  no  deficiencies  in  the  area  of  ouality  leaders  that  could  lead 
to  a  problem  with  long-term  readiness.  Missions  the  Army  has  been  called  upon  to 
perform  have  been  flawlessly  executed  due  to  the  top  quality  soldiers  ana  com- 
petent, confident  leaders  who  are  the  bedrock  on  which  we  oase  our  readiness. 

Senator  Kempthorne.  Also,  are  we  mortgaging  the  Army's  future  at  the  expense 
of  modernization  in  order  to  maintain  readiness? 

Secretary  West.  In  an  era  of  declining  resources  the  Army  has  had  to  balance  the 
allocation  of  these  resources  to  maintain  near-term  readiness,  improve  quality  of  life 
for  soldiers  and  continue  to  modernize  the  force.  Clearly,  force  modernization  be- 
comes difficult  as  our  Research,  Development  and  Acquisition  accounts  decline.  Cur- 
rent production  rates  are  not  the  most  efficient,  and  do  not  allow  for  the  total  mod- 
ernization of  Force  Package  1  until  2015.  We  have  had  to  make  tough  decisions  in 
order  to  balance  readiness  and  modernization.  This  has  resulted  in  the  termination 
of  lower  priority  programs  in  order  to  reinvest  in  more  critical  modernization  needs. 
We  must  maintain  the  delicate  balance  of  readiness  and  modernization  in  order  to 
meet  current  and  future  threats. 

ARMY  INSPECTOR  GENERAL  CASE  BACKLOG 

Senator  Kempthorne.  Can  you  comment  on  the  case  backlog  in  the  Army  Inspec- 
tor General's  office?  If  this  backlog  is  the  result  of  a  funding  shortfall,  how  much 
would  it  cost  to  reduce  this  backlog  to  a  reasonable  level?  Also,  are  active  duty  and 
guard  and  reserve  cases  being  treated  on  a  first  come  first  served  basis  or  is  there 
a  policy  of  resolving  active  duty  cases  first? 

Secretary  West.  The  number  of  cases  per  investigator  was  2.4  in  fiscal  year  1994, 
7.6  in  fiscal  year  1995  and  is  currently  8.1  cases.  We  are  significantly  increasing 
the  number  of  officers  assigned  as  investigators  to  more  than  double  those  available 
in  1995.  This  includes  additions  of  three  permanent  and  five  temporary  investiga- 
tors. The  National  Guard  Bureau  is  providing  five  additional  investigators  for  a  6 
month  period.  This  is  a  Total  Force  effort  with  Army  National  Guard,  U.S.  Army 
Reserve  and  Active  Component  personnel  being  utilized.  There  is  no  policy  to  con- 
sider Active  Component  cases  first.  The  priorities  are  driven  by  assignments,  selec- 
tion for  promotion  and  seriousness  and  age  of  the  allegations.  Additional  funding 
is  not  an  issue.  The  efforts  undertaken  will  address  both  the  short-term  problem  of 
backlog  as  well  as  the  longer-term  problem  of  caseload  management. 

CHEMICAL  DEMILITARIZATION 

Senator  KEMPTHORNE.  Are  you  concerned  about  health  and  safety  implications  re- 
sulting from  the  degradation  of  the  Army's  chemical  weapons  stockpile?  In  your 
view,  what  is  more  of  a  threat  to  public  health,  the  Army's  incineration  technology 
or  the  aging  of  these  weapons? 

Secretary  West.  Healtn  and  safety  are  two  of  three  tenets  upon  which  we  base 
all  of  our  actions  and  decisions;  environmental  protection  is  the  other  tenet.  We 
have  carefully  monitored  and  studied  the  condition  of  the  stockpile  and  are  continu- 
ing to  do  so.  Based  on  our  assessment,  we  feel  confident  that,  at  this  time,  the  stock- 
pile does  not  present  an  adverse  health  and  safety  impact  due  to  its  condition.  How- 
ever, this  situation  will  not  hold  up  indefinitely  as  the  stockpile  continues  to  age. 
As  far  as  what  poses  a  threat  to  putlic  health,  you  must  ascertain  the  risk  inherent 
in  both  storage  and  incineration.  By  far,  storage  risks  are  higher  than  incineration 
risks.  This  is  primarily  due  to  the  quantity  of  agent  stored  in  the  igloos  and  its  vul- 
nerability to  low  frequency,  high  consequence  events.  The  incineration  risks  are 
greatly  reduced  due  to  the  small  quantity  of  agent  in  the  facility  at  any  one  time 
and  the  safety  features  built  into  the  facility.  A  recently  completed  multi-pathway 
health  risk  assessment  conducted  independently  by  the  State  of  Utah,  shows  that 
the  long-term  health  impacts  from  the  incineration  facility  are  infinitesimally  small. 
Therefore,  we  feel  that  it  is  prudent  to  expeditiously  continue  with  the  current  dis- 
posal program  to  safely  destroy  the  chemical  stockpile. 
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ARMY  EQUIPMENT  IN  BOSNIA 

Senatx)r  Kempthorne.  I  understand  you  were  impressed  by  how  the  Army  was 

gerforming  in  Bosnia?  What  percent  of  the  equipment  you  saw  was  bought  by  the 
linton  defense  program?  Isn't  it  true  most  of  the  equipment  you  saw  was  developed 
and  bought  some  time  ago? 

Secretary  WEST.  I  was  very  impressed  with  how  our  soldiers  were  performing  in 
Bosnia.  None  of  the  equipment  in  Bosnia  was  bought  by  President  CHnton's  defense 

f>rogram,  because  this  equipment  program  will  not  begin  to  appear  in  the  force  until 
iscal  year  1997.  This  is  in  keeping  with  the  normal  procurement  process.  A  major- 
ity of  equipment  within  the  First  Armored  Division  and  nondivisional  units  was 
fielded  prior  to  Operation  Desert  Shield/Storm.  Weapon  systems  such  as  the  MlAl 
tank,  Bradley  Fitting  Vehicle,  Multiple  Launched  Kocket  System,  Apache  attack 
helicopter,  H^avy  Expandable  Mobility  Tactical  Truck,  High  Mobility  Multi-purpose 
Wheefed  Vehicle,  Squad  Automatic  Weapon  (SAW),  and  9mm  pistol  were  fielded  to 
the  forces  deployed  to  Bosnia  prior  to  their  participation  in  Operation  Desert  Shield/ 
Storm.  U.S.  Forces  have  not  had  a  significant  force  modernization  fielding  since  the 
conclusion  of  Operation  Desert  Storm.  Reductions  in  Army  force  structure  as  well 
as  corresponding  reductions  in  the  Army's  Total  Obligation  Authority  have  curtailed 
force  modernization  fieldings.  The  Army  is  continuing  to  modernize  its  forces,  but 
due  to  reduced  funding  must  stretch  equipment  deliveries  into  the  outyears. 

DEPLOYMENT  RATE  OF  SPECIAL  OPERATIONS  FORCES 

Senator  KEMPTHORNE.  Are  you  concerned  about  the  high  deployment  rate  of  Spe- 
cial Operations  Forces?  Are  there  any  U.S.  Special  Operations  Forces  in  Haiti  at 
this  time? 

General  Reimer.  The  United  States  Army  Special  Operations  Command 
(USASOC)  is  certainly  busy,  and  their  deployment  rate  has  steadily  climbed  over 
the  past  5  years;  however,  based  on  the  latest  deployment  data  and  projections  for 
the  remainder  of  the  fiscal  year,  the  96th  Civil  Affairs  Battalion  is  the  only 
USASOC  unit  that  will  exceed  USASOC's  target  maximum  of  179  days  deployed. 
That  unit  is  projected  to  be  deployed  for  199  days  in  fiscal  year  1996.  Barring  un- 
foreseen contingencies  or  other  unprogrammed  operational  deployments,  the  re- 
maining Army  Special  Operations  Forces  units  will  not  exceed  the  target  maximum. 
There  are  currently  11  Special  Operations  soldiers  in  Haiti.  One  Civil  Affairs  Officer 
is  augmenting  the  U.S.  Suppxjrt  Group-Haiti  Stafi".  Ten  Psychological  Operations 
personnel  are  supporting  a  Canadian-led  United  Nations  mission  in  Haiti  during  a 
transition  period  until  15  April  1996. 

HATE  CRIME  ACTIVITIES  IN  THE  ARMY 

Senator  KEMPTHORNE.  In  light  of  the  reported  hate  crime  activities  at  certain 
Army  installations,  what  are  you  doing  to  eradicate  this  problem? 

General  Reimer.  The  Secretary  of  the  Army's  Task  Force  on  Extremist  Activities: 
"Defending  American  Values,"  was  chartered  in  December  1995.  The  Secretary  of 
the  Army  formed  this  Task  Force  to  determine  the  scope  and  impact  of  extremist 
activities  within  our  ranks  and  to  make  recommendations.  The  Task  Force  con- 
ducted an  Army-wide  assessment  of  extremist  activities,  to  include  hate  and  bias 
motivated  crimes,  in  the  January  to  March,  1996,  time  period.  The  Task  Force  pub- 
lished its  report  in  March,  1996.  The  Task  Force  concluded  that  there  is  minimal 
evidence  of  extremist  activity  in  the  Army;  however,  other  areas  of  concern  were 
identified.  As  per  the  Secretary  of  the  Army's  instructions,  the  Task  Force  developed 
a  series  of  recommendations  to  address  the  issues  of  extremist  activities  and  to  pre- 
vent soldier  involvement  in  hate  or  bias  motivated  activities.  These  recommenda- 
tions included  revisions  to  Army  policy  and  regulatory  guidance,  training  procedures 
and  requirements,  upgrading  of  climate  survey  tools,  improved  reporting  procedures 
and  changes  in  accession  screening  procedures.  The  Secretary  directed  immediate 
action  on  several  recommendations  and  the  remainder  are  under  review. 


Questions  Submitted  by  Senator  Kay  Bailey  Hutchison 
family  of  medium  tactical  vehicles 

Senator  HUTCHISON.  The  Army  is  to  be  commended  for  reinstating  funds  to  com- 

elete  the  multiyear  contract  for  the  Family  of  Medium  Tactical  Venicles  (FMTV). 
[owever,  I  understand  that  even  when  the  current  FMTV  contract  is  completed  you 
will  still  be  short  approximately  3,000  FMTV  trucks  for  your  "First  to  Fight"  Contin- 
gency Corps.  What  are  your  plans  for  eliminating  this  shortfall? 
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General  Reimer.  The  FMTV  program  consists  of  a  series  of  six  multiyear  con- 
tracts of  5  years  duration  each.  The  current  contract  with  Stewart  and  Stevenson 
is  the  first  in  this  series.  It  was  originally  planned  to  procure  18,000  vehicles  but 
was  scaled  back  to  the  current  quantity  of  10,843  as  an  affordability  measure.  The 
second  multiyear  contract  is  scheduled  for  award  in  fiscal  year  1998  with  production 
beginning  in  fiscal  year  1999.  This  contract,  as  currently  planned,  will  buy  about 
2,200  trucks  per  year,  which  will  enable  us  to  complete  equipping  of  Force  Package 
One  units,  the  "First  to  Fight"  Contingency  Corps,  by  the  end  of  fiscal  year  2001. 

Senator  HUTCHISON.  After  you  meet  the  requirement  for  FMTVs  in  your  "First  to 
Fight"  units,  you  will  still  be  short  about  70,000  more  FMTV  trucks.  How  will  you 
deal  with  this  shortage? 

General  Reimer.  The  FMTV  program  consists  of  a  series  of  six  multiyear  con- 
tracts to  be  awarded  over  a  30-year  period  in  order  to  field  the  Army's  total  require- 
ment for  medium  trucks.  The  original  plan  envisioned  a  20-year  program,  which 
was  stretched  to  30  years  as  an  afTordability  measure.  The  range  of  available  alter- 
natives, to  the  30-year  plan,  includes  increasing  production  by  a  single  contractor 
or  accelerating  production  with  second  source  contracts.  Both  alternatives  are  de- 
pendent on  the  availability  of  funds. 

PRIVATIZATION 

Senator  HUTCHISON.  In  your  statements,  both  of  you  have  declared  Army  mod- 
ernization and  procurement  to  be  in  a  crisis.  I  agree  with  you  and  with  retired  Ad- 
miral Owens  that  together  we  must  do  something  about  this  crisis  now  if  we  are 
to  have  tomorrow's  Army  be  like  today's.  Indeed  in  the  Gulf  War,  it  did  not  take 
the  Army  100  hours  to  win  the  ground  war.  It  took  20  years  of  painstaking  effort 
to  refit  the  Army  into  the  force  you  two  have  described.  That's  why  I'm  alarmed 
when  I  hear  Admiral  Owens  singling  out  the  Army  as  "not  doing  well  in  terms  of 
recapitalizing  today." 

With  that  as  context,  Mr.  Secretary,  I  am  encouraged  to  learn  that  you  are  look- 
ing at  privatization  as  a  key  tool  to  achieve  savings  for  recapitalization.  Indeed,  you 
are  correctly  equating  privatization  with  the  improved  modernization  and  robust 
procurement  that  the  Army  so  desperately  needs.  As  you  know.  Dr.  White  has  not 
only  made  outsourcing  and  privatization  a  priority  for  all  the  services  but  is  allow- 
ing you  to  keep  the  savings  you  accrue  from  these  initiatives.  I'd  like  both  of  you 
to  elaborate  on  your  efforts  and  plans  in  this  area. 

Secretary  WEST.  The  Army  is  focusing  on  and  participating  in  the  Department  of 
Defense  elTort  in  the  seven  areas  identified  by  the  Commission  on  Roles  and  Mis- 
sions: housing,  depot  maintenance,  materiel  management,  education  and  training, 
data  centers,  finance  and  accounting,  and  base  commercial  activities.  Seven  Army 
installations  are  participating  in  Capital  Venture  Initiatives  (CVI)  for  military  fam- 
ily housing,  as  authorized  by  the  Fiscal  Year  1996  DOD  Authorization  Act.  The 
training  community  is  looking  toward  greater  reliance  on  private  industry  where  it 
is  more  efficient  and  cost  effective,  particularly  in  the  areas  of  sustaining  base  train- 
ing and  training  support.  Where  practical,  commercial  expertise  and  state-of-the-art 
technology  will  also  be  incorporated  into  military  training.  We  have  asked  our  field 
commanders  to  identify  candidates  and  begin  cost  comparison  studies  under  0MB 
Circular  A-76  before  the  end  of  this  fiscal  year.  The  Army  is  actively  pursuing  utili- 
ties privatization  as  well.  As  savings  are  achieved,  we  will  reallocate  them  to  high 
priorities  like  modernization. 

General  Reimer.  I  agree  with  the  Secretary's  remarks. 

Senator  HUTCHISON.  In  your  literature,  you  ask  for  legislative  relief  from  the  "60/ 
40  rule"  and  the  $3  million  contract  threshold.  Will  you  actively  join  us  in  those  ef- 
forts? Do  vou  think  we  should  adopt  another  percentage,  or  do  away  with  it  alto- 
gether and  let  the  services  make  those  decisions? 

Secretary  Wect.  We  support  legislative  relief  from  the  "60/40  rule"  and  the  $3 
million  competition  threshold.  The  Department  of  Defense  establishes  core  depot 
maintenance  capabilities  to  meet  essential  wartime  demands,  prornote  public/private 
and  private/private  competition,  and  sustain  institutional  expertise.  Further,  it  is 
moving  to  size  the  public  sector  consistent  with  the  core  requirements.  The  Depart- 
ment, with  participation  from  the  Services,  has  established  a  core  depot  mainte- 
nance policy  based  on  maintenance  capability  requirements  calculated  to  meet  the 
Department's  warfighting  needs  in  the  scenarios  approved  by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff.  Necessary  depot  level  workloads  are  then  identified  to  sustain  those  capability 
requirements.  In  this  way,  the  Department  can  ensure  that  the  personnel,  equip- 
ment, and  facilities  necessary  to  support  essential  core  requirements  are  being 
maintained.  We  should  do  away  with  any  arbitrary  percentage  because  it  limits  the 
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Department's  ability  to  manage  depot  maintenance  in  the  most  efficient  and  cost  ef- 
fective manner. 

PRIVATIZATION-IN-PLACE 

Senator  HUTCHISON.  It  appears  that  the  situation  at  Red  River  Army  Depot  pro- 
vides the  Army  an  excellent  opportunity  to  demonstrate  its  resolve  to  advocate  for 
"out  of  the  box"  initiatives  like  privatization-in-place.  Please  ten  me  what  the  Army 
specifically  intends  to  do  with  Red  River  and  how  it  can  possibly  use  the  depot  as 
a  model  for  other  innovative  privatization  initiatives. 

Secretary  West.  The  Army's  plan  for  realigning  Red  River  Army  Depot  (RRAD) 
as  directed  by  BRAC  95  includes  retaining  maintenance  workload  related  to  the 
Bradley  Fitting  Vehicle  System  (BFVS),  transferring  the  non-Bradley  core  work- 
load to  Anniston  Army  Depot  (ANAD)  and  privatizing,  through  full  and  open  com- 
petition, the  non-core  workload.  The  Army  will  rely  on  experience  from  RRAD  as 
part  of  other  business  analyses  for  depots  and  privatization  overall. 

IMPACT  OF  PEACEKEEPING  MISSIONS  ON  READINESS 

Senator  Hutchison.  While  privatization  can  indeed  provide  savings  for  your  pro- 
curement accounts,  let  me  suggest  that  missions  like  Bosnia,  Haiti  and  others  are 
siphoning  ofT  precious  procurement  dollars.  I  suspect  this  is  one  reason  why  the 
Army  was  forced  to  cancel  the  Armored  Gun  System  (AGS)  which  will  have  cascad- 
ing inefficiencies  ripple  throughout  the  Services.  This  cannot  continue  if  you  hope 
to  make  Force  XXI  a  reality. 

Please  quantify  how  peacekeeping  missions  have  impacted  our  readiness  for  today 
and  tomorrow. 

General  Reimer.  The  greatest  impact  on  readiness  is  the  negative  impact  of  the 
unprogrammed  costs  of  contingency  operations.  The  Army  is  forced  to  initially  pay 
for  unprogrammed  contingency  operations  using  Operations  and  Maintenance  Ac- 
count (OMA)  funds,  of  which  training  funds  are  included.  This  means  that  if  reim- 
bursement is  delayed  or  not  provided  at  the  reauired  level,  training  readiness  can 
be  affected.  Once  training  readiness  is  degraded,  it  can  take  an  extended  amount 
of  time  to  recover.  Thus,  the  effects  can  carry  over  for  some  time.  In  addition,  as 
deployments  increase  in  support  of  contingency  operations,  we  could  see  a  decrease 
in  retention  rates  of  our  quality  soldiers,  which  could  have  negative  long-term  ef- 
fects on  readiness. 

PATRIOT  AIR  AND  MISSILE  DEFENSE  SYSTEM 

Senator  HUTCHISON.  The  media  recently  reported  that  the  Army  awarded  the 
Raytheon  Company  an  Engineering  Development  Contract  (EDC)  for  some  sort  of 
a  Patriot  anti-cruise  missile  upgrade  program.  This  surprises  me  because  we  have 
approved  only  one  new  anti-missile  missile  for  Engineering  and  Manufacturing  De- 
velopment (LMD),  namely  the  Patriot  Advanced  Capability  3  (PAC-3)  missile.  For 
this  fiscal  year,  we  only  agreed  to  support  a  Research  and  Development  (R&D)  effort 
for  proposed  Patriot  upgrades.  Has  the  Army  now  made  a  conscious  decision  to 
enter  into  an  EMD  contract  to  develop  a  new  seeker  and  guidance  package  to  im- 
prove your  pre-PAC-2  missile  inventory? 

Secretary  West.  The  Army  has  not  entered  into  an  EMD  contract  to  upgrade  our 
existing  Patriot  missiles  and  give  them  an  improved  anti-cruise  missile  capability. 
As  you  indicated,  we  have  only  awarded  a  research  and  development  contract  in 
compliance  with  the  fiscal  year  1996  Defense  Authorization  Act  to  perform  anti- 
cruise  missile  defense  work.  We  expect  to  complete  this  work  in  1998  and  set  the 
results  on  the  shelf  so  we  could  quickly  field  the  seeker  in  a  short  time  should  the 
threat  so  dictate. 

Senator  HUTCHISON.  If  so,  would  you  describe  for  us  the  threat  this  new  Patriot 
missile  will  be  designed  to  counter  and  why  it  is  needed  in  addition  to  the  PAC- 
3  missile? 

Secretary  West.  During  the  1980's  we  became  concerned  with  an  uncertain  Tac- 
tical Ballistic  Missile  (TBM)  threat.  Because  of  this,  we  added  a  limited  TBM  de- 
fense capability  to  the  existing  Patriot  air  defense  system.  As  a  result,  we  had  Pa- 
triot available  to  fight  TBMs  in  the  Gulf  War.  There  is  a  similar  concern  now  with 
the  cruise  missile  tnreat,  and  we  are  building  an  anti-cruise  missile  capability  into 
the  PAC-3  system.  However,  PAC-3  missiles  may  not  be  available  in  sufficient 
quantities  if  we  must  fight  both  cruise  missiles  and  TBMs  unexpectedly  like  we 
were  forced  to  fight  TBMs  in  the  Gulf  War.  Lower  cost  upgrades  to  the  pre-PAC- 
3  inventory  can  give  us  sufiicient  quantities  for  the  anticruise  missile  mission  and 

g reserve  the  highly  capable  PAC-3  missile  for  the  stressful  TBM  defense  mission, 
lur  intent  is  give  the  Army  an  insurance  policy  against  an  uncertain  threat. 
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Senator  HUTCHISON.  Do  you  intend  to  lay  out  for  us  the  total  acquisition  cost  for 
this  program? 

Secretary  WEST.  Since  we  are  only  beginning  the  R&D  for  a  pre-PAC-2  upgrade 
and  intena  to  place  it  on  the  shelf  where  it  will  be  available  if  needed  in  a  time 
of  urgency,  we  nave  not  yet  determined  what  the  long-term  acquisition  costs  might 
be  nor  have  we  fully  addressed  any  long-term  acquisition  strategy.  Once  the  R&D 
is  completed,  we  would  reassess  the  urgency  of  the  threat  and  make  an  affordability 
assessment.  We  are  using  $5  million  of  Con^ss's  flscal  year  1996  appropriation  to 
develop  a  lower  cost  upgrade  to  PAC-2  missiles  which  can  be  applied  in  a  modifica- 
tion through  spares  approach  during  scheduled  PAC-2  recertifications. 

THEATER  HIGH  ALTITUDE  AREA  DEFENSE  (THAAD) 

Senator  HUTCHISON.  Dr.  Paul  Kaminski  recently  testified  he  made  a  conscious  de- 
cision to  slow  down  the  THAAD  program.  Does  the  Army  agree  with  this  decision 
and  with  the  revised  First  Unit  Equipped  (FUE)  date? 

Secretary  WEST.  We  know  that  there  is  a  high  probability  that  we  will  have  to 
fight  Tactical  Ballistic  Missiles  again  as  we  did  in  the  Gulf  War.  Our  task  is  to  get 
systems  in  place  to  do  that  effectively  before  we  have  to  fight  again.  We  clearly  want 
THAAD,  and  we  know  that  highly  effective  defense  of  key  military  assets  and  civil- 
ian populations  isn't  possible  without  it.  The  issue  is  that  we  have  so  many  reauire- 
ments.  For  this  reason,  the  Joint  Requirements  Oversight  Council  recommenaed  a 
Theater  Missile  Defense  (TNM)  funding  cap,  given  their  mission  of  balancing  our 
defense  priorities.  They  also  recommended  giving  the  highest  priority  to  systems, 
such  as  PAC-3,  that  defeat  the  most  immediate,  near-term  threats.  I  concurred  with 
the  decisions  to  emphasize  PAC-3  and  to  cap  TMD  funding.  Within  it,  the  Army 
is  doing  everything  possible  to  get  both  PAC— 3  and  THAAD  in  the  field  as  soon  as 
possible.  We  have  been  able  to  retain  the  THAAD  User  Operational  Evaluation  Sys- 
tem availability  in  1998  to  support  our  efforts  in  a  national  emei^ency  before  the 
FUE  date.  We  also  want  the  THAAD  FUE  date  earlier  than  2006  and  are  exploring 
our  options  for  doing  that  within  the  available  resources  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. 


QuEOTioNs  Submitted  by  Senator  Edward  M.  Kennedy 

CRUSADER  liquid  PROPELLANT  (LP)  GUN 

Senator  KENNEDY.  Last  year,  the  Army  asked  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee to  support  a  plan  that  would  have  the  Crusader  program's  LP  gun  perform- 
ance assessed  at  the  so-called  "Point  of  Departure"  in  August  1996.  Now  the  Army 
is  considering  abandoning  LP  prior  to  that  date.  Why  is  the  Army  considering  aban- 
doning the  strategy  they  were  asking  support  for  a  few  short  months  ago? 

General  Reimer.  Based  on  a  considerable  amount  of  assessment,  we  are  convinced 
we  do  not  need  to  wait  until  the  Point  of  Departure,  which  was  originally  scheduled 
for  June  1996,  to  decide  on  LP's  future.  Now  is  the  time  to  transition  to  solid  propel- 
lant.  During  the  past  6  months,  we  have  recognized  that  the  solutions  to  LP's  tech- 
nical problems  will  consume  more  time  and  precious  resources  than  we  believe  to 
be  prudent  to  commit.  LPs  risk  remains  unacceptably  high;  and  the  cost  to  solve 
the  technical  problems  excessive.  Furthermore,  a  solid  propellant  Crusader  will 
meet  all  the  critical  operational  requirements. 

Senator  KENNEDY.  Lockheed  Martin  Defense  Systems  (LMDS)  has  been  develop- 
ing the  LP  gun  under  contract  for  several  years.  Has  the  contractor  executed  to  the 
technical  plan  and  contract?  How  does  the  Army  Science  Board  assess  the  progress 
against  the  technical  plan?  Are  the  non-LP  gun  portions  of  the  program  being  exe- 
cuted on  plan  and  schedule?  To  what  extent  have  the  government  and  the  prime 
contractor  (United  Defense)  supported  Lockheed  Martin  in  executing  their  respon- 
sibilities toward  making  the  LP  gun  successful? 

Secretary  West.  LNMS  (then  General  Electric)  started  development  of  a  155mm 
Regenerative  Liquid  Propellant  Gun  (RLPG)  in  1984  under  the  D155  LP  Gun  Dem- 
onstration Program.  The  program  scope  was  expanded  in  1985  to  include  the  design 
and  build  of  a  second  155mm  gun.  In  the  agreement  struck  with  the  Vice  Chief  of 
Staff  of  the  Army,  General  Electric  would  integrate  this  second  generation  design 
into  a  Self-Propelled  Howitzer  for  demonstration  of  its  mandated  Yuma  Test  Pro- 
gram. However,  only  half  of  the  500  rounds  in  the  original  RLPG  #2  scope  were  ever 
fired  (partially  due  to  a  fill  system  explosion  in  1991);  full  caliber  (155mm)  extreme 
temperature  tests  were  not  conducted  as  originally  planned;  and  the  three  round 
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burst  which  was  intended  to  be  fired  in  15  seconds  took  more  than  an  hour  to  com- 
plete. Results  were  clearly  mixed. 

Work  under  the  Advanced  Technology  Development  (ATD)  Contract  started  at 
LMDS  (then  General  Electric)  in  1992.  This  efTort  was  structured  around  developing 
an  advanced  technology  model  for  integrated  hardstand  testing  prior  to  Milestone 
I  in  1994,  and  ojlminating  in  a  demonstration/validation  model  fully  capable  of 
meeting  Crusader  performance  requirements  by  1996.  Original  scope  for  this  effort 
included  the  demonstration  of  a  four  round  Niultiple  Round  Simultaneous  Impact 
(MRSI)  at  Yuma  Proving  Ground  in  Spring  1994.  In  May  of  that  year,  the  ATD- 
1  gun  and  fill  system  were  destroyed  during  a  catastrophic  test  failure  (Shot  #30). 
The  contract  was  closed  in  1995  with  none  of  its  original  objectives  satisfied.  The 
ATD  effort  was  clearly  a  failure. 

The  latest  effort  in  component  maturation  was  initiated  when  LMDS  acknowl- 
edged that  there  were  significant  technology  issues  which  needed  to  be  resolved 
prior  to  embarking  on  an  objective  gun  design.  The  component  maturation  efTort 
was  intended  to  be  an  18  month  effort  leading  to  a  Point  of  Departure  (POD)  for 
design  in  June  1996.  At  POD,  all  technology  risk  would  be  retired  so  that  it  would 
not  get  injected  into  the  Crusader  system  development  process.  Afler  12  months  into 
this  efTort,  LNMS  was  3-6  months  behind  schedule  on  ignition,  ballistic  control,  and 
thermal  management  efTorts,  partly  due  to  another  test  incident  (RLPG  #2,  Shot 
474,  in  August  1995)  which  shut  down  gun  firings  until  late  November  1995.  Cost 
growth  continued  to  rise  unabated  until  some  component  maturation  activities  (i.e., 
fill  system  and  advanced  breech)  were  stopped  ana  deferred  so  that  greater  empha- 
sis could  be  placed  on  ignition  and  ballistic  control  tasks.  In  1996,  the  Army  Science 
Board  concluded  that  2  years  at  $50-60  million  per  year  was  needed  before  a  POD 
was  practicable. 

The  Crusader  Requirements  Analysis  (i.e.,  the  non-I^P  gun  portions  of  the  pro- 
gram) was  hamstrung  by  the  RLPCj.  The  seed  concept  featured  an  RLPG  desig:n 
that  broke  budgets  for  size  and  weight,  and  placed  on  the  system  unrealistic 
logistical  supf)ort  requirements.  Moreover,  LNMS  admitted  that  their  allocated 
budget  for  reliability — approximately  1,000  Mean  Rounds  Between  Mission  Failure 
by  Milestone  II — would  not  be  met  and  suggested  a  value  of  600  rounds  instead. 
Tne  breach  in  affordability  was  just  another  impediment  to  Crusader  development 

Erogress  as  other  elements  were  shuffied  and  sometimes  shut  down  in  the  process, 
ater  the  conclusion  was  reached  that  it  was  futile  to  achieve  target  costs  in  Dem- 
onstration and  Validation  (DEMA^AL)  only  to  find  that  Engineering  and  Manufac- 
turing Development  (EMD)  was  not  executable. 

A  collocated  team  was  established  at  LMDS  to  provide  intensive  teammate  sup- 
port. United  Defense  established  a  five  man  team  and  the  Crusader  Project  Man- 
ager's Office  sent  their  chief  engineer.  In  addition,  the  Army  Labs  and  Engineering 
Centers  worked  RLPG  issues  side-by-side  with  LMDS  from  the  D155  Program  to 
Component  Maturation.  In  fact,  the  flow  splitter  technology  which  so  recently 
achieved  success  in  full  caliber  test  was  an  Army  Research  Laboratory  initiative  and 
was  first  demonstrated  in  their  30mm  tests  in  1992. 

Senator  KENNEDY.  At  the  fiscal  year  1997  Posture  Hearing,  Secretary  Perry 
talked  about  the  importance  of  "leap  ahead"  technologies.  Can  either  solid  propel- 
lant  or  LP  be  definea  as  a  leap  ahead  technology? 

Secretary  West.  Both  the  Advanced  Solid  and  Liquid  Propellant  technologies  were 
considered  "leap  ahead"  because  they  held  the  promise  oi  massing  and  sustaining 
high  volumes-of-fire  while  providing  significant  increases  in  the  maximum  range 
with  existing  155mm  projectiles. 

Senator  Kennedy.  How  does  the  range  and  firepower  performance  of  the  LP  gun 
compare  with  the  Solid  Propellant  (SP)  gun?  How  does  the  potential  for  expansion 
of  the  LP  system's  capabilities  compare  with  the  potential  of  the  SP  gun's  capabili- 
ties? 

Secretary  West.  The  relatively  low  cook -off  temperature  of  the  LP  was  a  limiting 
factor  in  Regenerative  Liquid  Propellant  Gun  (RLPG)  providing  performance  rates- 
of-fire  equivalent  to  the  SP  gun.  Furthermore,  original  estimates  for  a  17  liter  RU*G 
showed  maximum  achievable  ranges  in  excess  of  47  kilometers  (km).  However,  Lock- 
heed Martin  Defense  Systems  (IjMDS)  in  its  preliminary  RLPG  #4  requirements  re- 
view (RLPG  #4  was  originally  planned  to  be  the  "objective"  design)  limited  its  per- 
formance to  only  40  km  using  a  14  liter  maximum  LP  charge.  The  Army  considered 
this  an  admission  by  LMDS  that  they  could  not  design  an  RI^PG  which  could  reli- 
ably achieve  the  potential  originally  promised.  As  testing  on  the  SP  system  pro- 
gressed, it  became  clear  that  an  SP  system  could  meet  all  key  performance  param- 
eters. 

Senator  KENNEDY.  The  Army  sold  Crusader  to  the  Congress  on  the  basis  of  im- 
proved mobility  and  the  range  and  firepower  advantages  afforded  by  theLP  gun. 
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Since  Crusader  may  be  in  service  until  close  to  the  22nd  Century,  does  the  near- 
term  threat  justify  spending  $20  billion  on  an  Solid  Propellant  (SP)  system  that  is 
nearly  equivalent  to  what  many  nations  possess  today? 

General  Reimkr.  There  was  a  clear  and  substantial  battlefield  deficiency  that 
could  only  be  eliminated  by  a  "new  start".  The  existing  M109  system,  which  has 
been  continuously  upgraded  over  the  last  three  decades,  simply  could  not  be  up- 
graded to  anywhere  near  Crusader  requirements.  Foreign  systems  were  considered 
and  also  determined  to  be  incapable  of  satisfying  Crusader  requirements. 

There  are  many  features  that  will  make  Crusader  the  most  effective  artillery  sys- 
tem in  the  world  when  it  is  fielded  in  2005.  Resupply  and  mobility,  followed  by  fire- 
power, are  the  key  system  effectiveness  drivers.  When  effectiveness  analyses  were 
conducted  between  an  LP  based  Crusader  and  an  SP  based  Crusader,  both  systems 
were  significant  improvements  over  any  other  system.  Assuming  the  mobility  of  the 
LP  Crusader  was  tne  same  as  the  mobility  of  the  SP  Crusader  (unlikely  since  the 
LP  armament  is  about  twice  the  weight  of  an  SP  armament),  an  SP  Crusader  will 
be  92-98  percent  as  effective  as  an  LP  Crusader,  which  also  assumes  the  LP  system 
solves  all  the  technology  issues  and  can  be  weaponized.  As  a  final  note,  the  SP  Cru- 
sader is  being  designed  to  support  a  growth  of  17  percent  to  ensure  we  maintain 
our  edge  in  the  face  of  any  future  threat. 

Senator  KENNEDY.  The  Army  agrees  that  the  cost  of  the  LP  gun  development  is 
approximately  $230  million  (in  the  current  phase),  which  is  only  20  percent  of  the 
total  program  DemonstrationA^alidation  phase  funding  of  $1.15  billion.  Is  the  LP 
gun  system  affordable?  If  the  LP  gun  is  unaffordable,  please  describe  how  the  Army 
can  alTord  the  Solid  Propellant  (SP)  gun,  which  is  no  more  than  $50-100  million 
less  costly  to  develop  than  LP. 

General  Reimer.  The  cost  of  an  LP  based  gun  system  has  a  rippling  effect  that 
will  result  in  significantly  higher  costs  than  the  $230  million  program  proposed  by 
Lockheed  Martin  Defense  Systems  (IjMDS).  Assuming  the  additional  monies  were 
allocated,  the  Regenerative  Liquid  Propellant  Gun  (RLPG)  would  still  not  deliver 
the  level  of  performance  consistent  with  the  requirement  for  fielding  the  system  in 
2005.  The  LP  armament  imposes  additional  burdens  on  the  system/subsystems.  For 
example,  material  compatibility  with  the  liquid  propellant,  ability  to  have  manned 
prototype  firings,  reliability  growth  plan,  55  ton  weight  requirement,  size  require- 
ment, safety,  logistics,  weaponization,  etc.,  are  either  impossible  or  highly  com- 
promised without  significantly  more  money  and  time  than  the  $230  million  4-year 
effort  affords.  The  $230  million  LP  armament  program  would  require  significantly 
higher  system  level  expenditures  to  mitigate  the  risk  associated  with  the  additional 
technology  development  and  weaponization  required  for  the  RLPG  and  liquid  pro- 
pellant. 

Senator  Kennedy.  What  would  be  the  acquisition  strategy  for  a  Solid  Propellant 
(SP)  armament  system?  Is  an  SP  program  plan  available?  Under  an  SP  strategy, 
who  would  develop  the  armament  system?  Would  it  be  the  government  or  the  prime 
contractor?  If  the  SP  armament  development  were  to  be  competed,  how  much  time 
and  money  would  be  spent  conducting  the  competition?  How  would  these  schedule 
and  cost  impacts  compare  to  the  strategy  of  continuing  with  LP? 

Secretary  WEST.  The  acquisition  strategy  being  pursued  by  the  prime  contractor 
is  one  which  ensures  that  the  most  cost  effective  method  of  acquiring  a  solid  propel- 
lant armament  is  pursued.  To  that  end.  United  Defense  Limited  Partnership 
(UDLP)  has  published  a  "Sources  Sought"  announcement  in  the  Commerce  Business 
Daily  (CBD)  to  solicit  an  armament  system/subsystem  that  can  support  the  Cru- 
sader development  schedule  and  meet  Crusader  technical  requirements.  Potential 
suppliers  are  required  to  notify  UDLP  of  their  intent  to  submit  a  capability  state- 
ment by  April  15,  1996.  The  prime  contractor  will  evaluate  all  systems  which  meet 
the  criteria  identified  in  the  CBD  announcement,  and  determine  the  most  cost  effec- 
tive acquisition  strategy.  The  schedule  and  cost  impacts  are  significantly  more  pal- 
atable than  those  offered  by  a  liquid  propellant  based  Crusader.  A  solid  propellant 
based  Crusader  can  be  acquired  within  the  existing  cost,  schedule  and  performance 
constraints  of  the  acquisition  program  baseline. 

Senator  KENNEDY.  The  Crusader  program  has  been  executed  to  date  under  a  non- 
competitive acquisition  strategy  based  on  a  teaming  agreement  between  the  four  in- 
dustrial partners.  If  the  Army  switched  to  a  Solid  Propellant  (SP)  armament  system, 
would  the  current  teaming  agreement  continue  to  be  honored?  If  not,  does  the  Army 
consider  this  change  in  acquisition  strategy  to  represent  a  program  baseline  breach, 
an  event  that  is  reportable  to  Congress,  or  a  change  that  would  require  Congres- 
sional approval?  Please  explain.  Additionally,  what  would  be  the  basis  under  such 
a  revised  acquisition  strategy  for  throwing  out  one  teammate  while  leaving  another 
as  the  prime  contractor  without  the  benefit  of  competition? 
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Secretary  We^.  The  propellant  decision  memorandum  gives  the  prime  contractor 
maximum  flexibility  to  determine  the  most  cost  efTective  approach  for  acquiring  all 
components  and  subsystems.  If  previously  established  teaming  arrangements  are 
considered  impediments  to  competition  then  the  decision  memorandum  recommends 
they  be  removed.  The  Army  does  not  consider  competitive  acquisition  of  the  arma- 
ment subsystem  to  be  a  breach  of  the  program  baseline.  The  Crusader  system  will 
still  meet  all  cost,  schedule  and  performance  acouisition  program  baselines  that 
were  defined  when  the  armament  was  liquid  propellant  based.  One  teammate  (Lock- 
heed Martin  Defense  Systems)  was  removed  because  their  contribution  to  the  effort, 
the  regenerative  liquid  propellant  gun,  was  not  developing  in  consonance  with  the 
technical  schedule  and  cost  constraints  of  the  Crusader  system.  It  should  be  noted 
however,  that  Lockheed  Martin  Armaments  Systems  is  still  a  significant  player  in 
the  Crusader  system  development.  The  prime  contractor  (United  Defense  Limited 
Partnership)  has  issued  a  "sources  sougnt"  announcement  in  Commerce  Business 
Daily  with  the  intent  of  competing  as  much  of  the  armament  and  armament  sub- 
systems as  fx)ssible. 

[Whereupon,  at  4:38  p.m.,  the  committee  adjourned.] 
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The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  notice,  at  10:01  a.m.  in  room 
SR-222,  Russell  Senate  Office  Building,  Senator  Strom  Thurmond 
(chairman)  presiding. 

Committee  members  present:  Senators  Thurmond,  Warner, 
Cohen,  Coats,  Kempthome,  Inhofe,  Nunn,  Levin,  Glenn,  Robb, 
Lieberman,  and  Bryan. 

Committee  staff  members  present:  Romie  L.  Brownlee,  staff  di- 
rector; Greorge  W.  Lauffer,  deputy  staff  director;  Melinda  M. 
Koutsoumpas,  chief  clerk;  Donald  A.  Deline,  general  counsel;  and 
Christine  K.  Cimko,  press  secretary. 

Professional  staff  members  present:  Stephen  L.  Madey,  Jr.,  and 
Eric  H.  Thoemmes. 

Minority  staff  members  present:  Creighton  Greene,  professional 
staff  member;  William  E.  Hoehn,  Jr.,  professional  staff  member, 
and  Michael  J.  McCord,  professional  staff  member. 

Staff  assistants  present:  Shawn  H.  Edwards,  John  R.  McLeod, 
and  Jennifer  L.  Wallace. 

Committee  members'  assistants  present:  Judith  A.  Ansley,  assist- 
ant to  Senator  Warner;  James  M.  Bodner,  assistant  to  Senator 
Cohen;  Richard  F.  Schwab,  assistant  to  Senator  Coats;  Glen  E. 
Tait,  assistant  to  Senator  Kempthome;  David  W.  Davis,  assistant 
to  Senator  Hutchison;  John  F.  Luddy,  II,  assistant  to  Senator 
Inhofe;  Patricia  L.  Stolnacker,  assistant  to  Senator  Santorum;  An- 
drew W.  Johnson,  assistant  to  Senator  Exon;  Richard  W.  Field- 
house,  assistant  to  Senator  Levin;  Suzanne  M.  McKenna,  assistant 
to  Senator  Glenn;  John  P.  Stevens,  assistant  to  Senator  Glenn;  Wil- 
liam Owens,  assistant  to  Senator  Robb;  and  Mary  Weaver  Bennett, 
assistant  to  Senator  Bryan. 

OPENING  STATEMENT  OF  SENATOR  STROM  THURMOND, 

CHAIRMAN 

Chairman  Thurmond.  The  committee  will  come  to  order. 
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The  Committee  on  Armed  Services  meets  this  morning  to  receive 
testimony  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force,  the  Hon.  Sheila 
Widnall,  and  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Air  Force,  General  Ronald  R. 
Fogleman,  on  the  administration's  fiscal  year  1997  defense  budget 
request  for  the  Department  of  the  Air  Force. 

Dr.  Widnall,  General  Fogleman,  it  is  always  good  to  see  you  and 
to  have  you  here.  We  are  looking  forward  to  hearing  from  you  on 
the  fiscal  year  1997  defense  request  and  on  the  posture  of  the  Air 
Force. 

The  Air  Force  has  been  actively  engaged  in  worldwide  operations 
during  the  past  vear.  Operational  requirements,  in  conjunction 
with  falling  force  levels,  have  kept  the  Air  Force  at  operating  tem- 
pos that  have  frequently  exceeded  those  of  the  Cold  War.  In  re- 
viewing your  prepared  statement,  I  was  encouraged  to  see  the  ini- 
tiatives you  have  in  place  to  monitor  and  manage  personnel  deploy- 
ments. I  will  be  interested  to  hear  your  plans  to  confront  these  and 
other  challenges  facing  the  Air  Force  now  and  in  the  future. 

As  I  pointed  out  last  week,  I  am  very  concerned  about  the  level 
of  modernization  funding  included  in  this  year's  budget.  For  several 
years,  optimistic  predictions  for  a  turnaround  have  been  violated 
and  procurement  continues  to  decline.  The  Air  Force  is  sensitive  to 
consistent  levels  of  procurement  funding  because  of  the  need  to 
have  a  balanced,  time-phased  modernization  plan  to  maintain  force 
structure  with  technically  superior  systems. 

While  I  am  encouraged  by  the  Air  Force's  future  acquisition 
plans,  I  do  have  reservations  when  considering  that  these  future 
years  plans  have  been  made  under  optimistic  assumptions  of  no  re- 
ductions in  defense  spending,  low  inflation,  positive  BRAC  savings, 
and  increased  economies  as  a  consequence  of  acquisition  reform. 

If  these  assumptions  are  not  realized,  and  many  question  that 
they  will  be,  the  Department  of  the  Air  Force's  future  years  defense 
program  may  well  prove  to  be  wildly  optimistic. 

With  respect  to  the  Air  Force's  request  for  a  7-year  multiyear  au- 
thority for  C-17  procurement,  it  appears  extraordinary  to  me  that 
the  request  for  authority  to  execute  multiyear  contracts  was  in- 
cluded in  the  supplemental  budget  request.  While  I  am  aware  there 
may  have  been  some  contractor  proposals  that  might  expire  in  the 
near  future,  I  do  not  believe  that  is  sufficient  reason  to  bypass  this 
committee,  which  has  primary  jurisdiction  over  these  matters.  I 
will  be  addressing  this  issue  further  during  questioning. 

There  also  remains  a  question,  which  we  have  not  looked  at  in 
great  detail,  of  how  much  it  would  cost  to  sustain  a  Bottom-Up  Re- 
view force  structure  for  the  Air  Force.  General  Shali  indicated  that 
adequate  procurement  for  all  the  military  services  would  require 
annual  funding  of  $60  billion.  I  would  like  your  insights  on  what 
portion  of  that  $60  billion  would  be  needed  by  the  Department  of 
the  Air  Force  to  maintain  the  force  structure  proposed  by  the  Bot- 
tom-Up Review. 

Senator  Glenn,  would  you  like  to  make  an  opening  statement? 

Senator  Glenn.  I  have  no  opening  statement,  Mr.  Chairman. 
Thank  you. 

Chairman  Thurmond.  Dr.  Widnall  and  General  Fogleman,  we 
thank  you  for  coming  today  to  report  to  the  committee  on  the  De- 
partment of  the  Air  Force's  fiscal  year  1997  budget  request.  I  know 
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that  we  are  united  in  a  desire  to  maintain  a  modern,  trained,  and 
capable  Air  Force  that  is  ready  to  meet  all  challenges  to  our  na- 
tional security.  We  very  much  look  forward  to  hearing  from  you 
and  working  with  you  to  achieve  this  goal. 

Does  any  other  Member  have  a  statement  they  want  to  make? 

[No  response.] 

Madam  Secretary,  you  may  proceed. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  SHEILA  E.  WIDNALL,  SECRETARY  OF 
THE  AIR  FORCE 

Dr.  WiDNALL.  Thank  you.  Prior  to  my  general  opening  statement, 
I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  directly  address  the  C-17 
program,  because  this  issue  speaks  directly  to  the  two  main  respon- 
sibilities that  the  Air  Force  conducts  to  fulfill  the  needs  of  our  com- 
batant commanders  and  to  act  as  good  stewards  of  the  resources 
provided  us  to  do  so. 

As  the  members  of  this  committee  are  well  aware,  our  CINCs 
have  long  identified  strategic  lift  as  the  greatest  shortfall  in  our  ca- 
pabilities. We  designed  the  C-17  program  to  fill  that  deficiency, 
and  have  given  it  the  highest  priority  among  our  programs  in  the 
near  term.  The  C-17's  record  in  operations  from  the  Virgin  Islands 
to  Bosnia  confirms  that  it  is  the  right  aircraft. 

Less  visible,  but  equally  important,  is  the  fact  that  the  aircraft 
rolling  off  the  assembly  line  are  coming  off  at  higher  and  higher 
quality  as  the  production  run  progresses.  This  important  aircraft  is 
being  produced  at  an  exceptionally  high  quality. 

This  program  has  turned  around  over  the  past  2  years  with  the 
application  of  a  series  of  acquisition  reform  initiatives  and  quality 
management  techniques.  As  a  direct  result,  in  early  November  the 
Defense  Acquisition  Board  directed  the  Air  Force  to  explore 
multiyear  options  with  the  contractor.  We  have  done  so,  and  have 
received  a  proposal  from  the  contractor  for  a  multiyear  option  that 
would  save  the  taxpayers  nearly  $900  million. 

This  proposal  is  a  win-win  situation.  It  will  accelerate  delivery 
of  this  capability  to  our  war-fighters  and  will  free  up  resources  for 
our  other  modernization  and  procurement  programs.  The  C-17  pro- 
gram as  a  whole  stands  as  an  example  of  the  success  of  our  acqui- 
sition reform  initiatives  and  the  benefits  that  the  Air  Force  and  the 
taxpayers  stand  to  gain  from  this  revolution  in  our  business  prac- 
tices. 

Clearly,  though,  this  is  a  complex  issue,  and  we  stand  ready  to 
work  with  this  committee  to  provide  whatever  information  and  as- 
sistance might  be  necessary  to  move  this  process  forward. 

Senator  Cohen.  Mr.  Chairman,  could  I  interrupt  here  for  a  mo- 
ment? 

Chairman  Thurmond.  Yes. 

Senator  Cohen.  Madam  Secretary,  as  one  who  was  responsible 
for  helping  to  negotiate  the  C-17,  I  must  tell  you  that  I  take  it 
with  some  serious  reservations  that  the  Air  Force  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  would  in  fact  bypass  this  committee  by  rendering 
it  basically  without  jurisdiction  over  a  multiyear  procurement  of 
this  magnitude. 

I  think  that  while  it  is  a  win-win  for  the  Air  Force  and  the  coun- 
try, it  is  a  lose-win  for  this  particular  committee  as  the  authorizing 
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committee,  and  I  think  that  by  proposing  a  multiyear  procurement 
through  the  appropriations  process  you  basically  have  cut  out  this 
committee,  or  propose  to  cut  out  this  committee  from  its  respon- 
sibilities, so  I  think  that  the  Air  Force  does,  in  fact,  have  a  respon- 
sibility to  come  here  first  and  get  the  authorization  for  it  and  then 
proceed  with  the  multiyear  procurement. 

Senator  Warner.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  join  with  my  col- 
league on  that.  This  is  a  clear  circumvention  of  the  jurisdiction  of 
this  committee. 

We  are  not  in  here  just  because  of  the  pride  of  jurisdiction,  but 
it  is  a  responsibility  of  this  committee  to  balance  all  major  procure- 
ment programs  against  all  others  in  the  military,  and  by  singling 
this  one  out,  then  it  does  not  stand  its  test  against  others  equally 
important  to  other  military  departments. 

It  was  this  committee  that  stood  with  the  Department  of  the  Air 
Force  in  the  lean  years  of  that  program  when  there  was  a  clamor 
through  the  halls  of  the  Congress  to  stop  it  and  close  it  down.  We 
are  the  ones  that  put  our  shoulder  to  the  door  to  keep  it  alive,  and 
I  join  my  colleague,  whose  subcommittee  and,  indeed,  part  of  my 
subcommittee  jurisdiction,  it  is  within  both  areas.  Looking  at  your 
Air  Force  programs,  we  have  to  look  at  the  F-22  and  others  in  the 
balance. 

So  I  would  associate  myself  with  my  distinguished  colleague. 

Dr.  WiDNALL.  Senators,  your  points  are  well-taken,  and  again, 
we  stand  ready  to  provide  whatever  information  is  required  in  this 
process. 

However,  to  continue  with  my  opening  statement,  we  do  thank 
you  for  the  opportunity  to  appear  today  to  discuss  the  plans  and 
priorities  for  our  Nation's  Air  Force. 

Obviously,  we  are  as  busy  today  as  we  have  ever  been,  support- 
ing hundreds  of  commitments  worldwide,  and  although  our  tools 
have  changed  over  the  years,  I  think  you  will  see  that  we  come  to 
you  with  ageless  concerns  to  attract  and  retain  the  quality  people 
we  need  to  perform  our  missions  and  to  proceed  with  the  mod- 
ernization programs  we  have  defined,  in  close  consultation  with  the 
CINCs,  to  ensure  our  future  capabilities. 

As  in  the  past,  we  are  submitting  an  extended  posture  statement 
for  the  record,  but  we  would  both  like  to  take  a  few  minutes  to 
focus  on  some  priorities. 

The  Air  Force  has  had  a  comparative  break  in  modernization 
over  the  past  few  years.  We  could  afford  that  for  a  limited  time, 
given  the  high  quality  of  our  fielded  forces,  but  it  is  imperative  now 
that  we  move  ahead  with  our  new  programs,  so  we  have  carefully 
constructed  a  time-phased  modernization  plan  that  balances  the 
needs  of  the  CINCs  against  fiscal  realities. 

Over  the  next  decade,  that  plan  meets  the  operational  require- 
ments established  by  our  combatant  commanders,  and  it  postures 
the  Air  Force  to  provide  America  the  most  capable  and  efficient  air 
and  space  forces  possible,  both  for  today  and  the  future. 

Our  most  important  near-term  priority,  the  C-17,  is  designed  to 
fill  our  most  urgent  operational  shortfall.  The  CINCs  identify  stra- 
tegic lift  as  DOD's  greatest  single  deficiency.  The  C-17  will  satisfy 
this  demand  and  maintain  the  health  of  our  strategic  airlift  fleet. 
With  its  ability  to  operate  from  small  airfields  and  in  hostile  envi- 
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ronments  to  deliver  oversized  and  outsized  cargo  wherever  we  need 
it,  the  C-17  is  an  essential  resource  for  our  war-fighters.  We  have 
all  seen  its  capabilities  in  Bosnia,  and  I  think  the  advantages  it  of- 
fers are  clear. 

Over  the  mid-term  of  our  modernization  efforts,  the  focus  is  on 
conventional  bombers  and  smart  munitions  upgrades  to  provide  our 
national  command  authorities  and  the  CINCs  a  quick  reaction 
global  capability  while  other  forces  are  still  in  the  deployment 
phase. 

In  the  long-term,  our  most  urgent  need  is  to  modernize  our  fight- 
er force.  By  the  time  the  F-22  reaches  IOC  in  2005,  the  F-15  will 
be  in  its  fourth  decade  of  active  service  as  our  front-line  fighter.  We 
have  concentrated  on  upgrading  that  aircraft  to  preserve  its  capa- 
bilities, but  the  airframe's  age,  and  the  Nations  around  the  world 
have  caught  up  with  us  in  technology.  We  must  assure  that  we  can 
win  air  supremacy  against  any  opponent,  for  only  that  supremacy 
offers  our  forces  freedom  of  action  throughout  the  battlefield. 

In  the  coming  decade,  the  F-15  will  not  give  us  that  assurance. 
The  F-22  will.  Its  combinations  of  super  cruise,  stealth,  and  ad- 
vanced avionics  will  make  it  an  unmatchable  adversary.  It  will  em- 
body the  information  revolution  in  warfare. 

More  importantly,  the  air  superiority  it  guarantees  will  enable  us 
to  protect  and  operate  the  range  of  information  platforms,  AW  ACS, 
JSTARS,  and  RIVET  JOINT  being  the  most  obvious  examples,  that 
we  rely  upon  to  give  our  commanders  the  information  dominance 
they  need  to  win.  It  is  the  only  fighter,  either  fielded  or  in  develop- 
ment today,  that  will  have  that  capability.  It  is  the  linchpin  to  suc- 
cess, not  just  for  the  air  battle,  but  for  the  whole  theater  campaign. 

Five  years  after  the  F-22  reaches  IOC  the  JSF  will  enter  the 
force.  As  the  F-16  complements  the  F-15,  providing  a  lower  cost, 
multirole  complement,  so  the  JSF  will  complement  the  F-22,  both 
operationally  and  technically.  We  have  structured  the  JSF  program 
to  take  full  advantage  of  the  technical  advances  developed  by  the 
F-22  and  to  leverage  its  operational  capabilities  as  well. 

Like  the  F-15,  the  F-16  will  be  entering  its  fourth  decade  as  the 
most  numerous  fighter  in  our  inventory  by  the  time  its  replacement 
begins  to  arrive  on  the  scene.  Like  the  F-15,  the  F-16  has  been 
continually  upgraded  during  its  lifetime,  but  it  is  reaching  the  ex- 
tent of  useful  development  that  can  be  done  within  the  limits  of 
that  air  frame.  JSF  will  fill  its  place  in  our  inventory  and  provide 
the  advanced  avionics  and  reduced  signatures  necessary  to  survive 
on  the  battlefield  of  the  21st  Century. 

The  JSF  will  fill  another  role  performed  admirably  by  the  F-16, 
for  two  decades  now,  of  providing  an  affordable  front-  line  fighter 
for  our  friends  and  allies  around  the  world.  It  will  provide  the  next 
generation  fighters  for  both  the  Navy  and  the  Marine  Corps,  and 
is  being  designed  and  built  in  a  remarkably  joint  program. 

Thirty  years  ago,  our  predecessors  on  both  sides  of  this  table 
structured  the  fighter  force  that  has  served  this  Nation  so  well  in 
the  decades  since.  It  is  now  up  to  us  to  show  that  same  foresight 
as  we  look  towards  the  uncertain  world  of  tomorrow.  We  owe  that 
to  this  Nation  and  to  the  young  people  of  today  who  will  face  the 
risk  of  combat  in  the  decades  ahead. 
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Finally,  several  of  our  ongoing  programs  span  all  three  mod- 
ernization phases,  such  as  the  Space-Based  Infrared  System  and 
the  Evolved  Expendable  Launch  Vehicle,  which  will  provide  contin- 
uous access  to  space. 

To  execute  this  modernization  plan  effectively,  it  is  imperative 
that  we  streamline  our  acquisition  processes  and  improve  our  busi- 
ness practices.  We  certainly  appreciate  your  past  support  in  this 
area.  It  is  a  pass-fail  item  for  us,  and  we  are  already  beginning  to 
reap  some  benefits. 

For  instance,  the  JDAM  program  will  be  delivered  to  the  users 
a  year  early,  and  with  a  savings  of  over  $2.9  billion,  and  the 
PACER  CRAG  program,  a  radar  and  navigation  avionics  mod- 
ernization package  for  the  KC-135,  eliminated  MILSPECS  and  re- 
duced reporting  requirements  to  save  $90  million  in  planned  acqui- 
sition costs. 

To  date,  our  acquisition  reform  efforts  and  programs  such  as  the 
C-17,  JDAM,  MILSTAR,  GPS,  have  resulted  in  a  total  cost  avoid- 
ance of  $13  billion  in  the  Air  Force  alone.  We  continue  to  find  ways 
to  become  more  efficient,  and  you  can  help  us.  Besides  streamlin- 
ing, we  are  taking  a  hard  look  at  commercialization  and  privatiza- 
tion options  for  virtually  everything  from  computers  to  grounds 
maintenance  to  base  security.  This  allows  us  to  capture  the  vitality 
and  efficiencies  of  the  commercial  world. 

Since  our  current  focus  is  on  depot  maintenance,  I  have  recently 
visited  Newark,  Kelly,  and  McClellan  Air  Force  Bases  to  check  on 
our  progress.  We  are  making  strides,  but  a  number  of  barriers  re- 
main. For  instance,  the  law  limiting  private  sector  depot  efforts  to 
40  percent  of  our  depot  funds  must  be  changed  to  allow  flexibility 
and  ensure  success  in  this  area.  Not  only  does  this  help  contractors 
work  more  efficiently,  it  saves  taxpayer  dollars. 

The  privatization  options  offer  other  benefits  as  well.  It  is  good 
for  readiness,  ensuring  uninterrupted  access  to  unique  facilities 
and  a  skilled  workforce  for  repair  of  critical  items.  It  increases 
flexibility,  provides  best  value,  and  frees  up  funds  for  moderniza- 
tion, and  it  is  good  for  communities,  since  it  allows  the  use  of 
unique  facilities  by  the  private  sector  for  both  Government  and 
commercial  work. 

Obviously,  we  appreciate  the  support  of  this  committee  over  the 
past  years  in  our  housing  and  construction  privatization  initiatives. 
Despite  some  upheavals,  our  people  realize  the  advantages  inher- 
ent in  our  privatization  effort.  They  are  enthusiastic  about  the  pos- 
sibilities, and  ready  to  make  it  work,  as  long  as  we  help  eliminate 
some  of  the  hurdles. 

That  brings  me  to  the  next  major  Air  Force  priority,  attracting 
and  retaining  motivated,  high  quality  people.  As  a  force  that  relies 
heavily  on  its  technological  advantage,  we  must  retain  our  well- 
trained,  experienced  men  and  women.  Quality  of  life  is  the  number 
one  reason  they  remain  in  the  Air  Force. 

In  fact,  when  we  ask  our  people  how  they  are  handling  the  stress 
of  new  missions  and  high  ops  tempo,  they  consistently  tell  us  they 
are  ready  to  face  up  to  just  about  anything.  They  understand  the 
importance  of  what  they  are  doing.  They  only  ask  that  their  fami- 
lies be  well  taken  care  of 
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Thank  you  for  your  support  in  the  past.  We  look  forward  to  in- 
creased success  guaranteeing  the  welfare  of  our  people. 

You  can  also  help  those  stationed  abroad  by  approving  funds  for 
overseas  housing  and  other  overseas  construction.  This  year,  we 
are  continuing  our  expansion  of  housing  at  Aviano  Air  Base  in 
Italy,  and  we  desperately  need  dormitories  at  Osan  Air  Base  in 
Korea.  We  have  delayed  these  projects  long  enough.  Now  that  our 
basing  posture  has  stabilized,  we  must  improve  the  living  condi- 
tions of  our  troops. 

Like  our  approach  to  modernization,  we  want  a  balanced  ap- 
proach toward  these  people-first  progprams,  so  our  strategy  focuses 
on  seven  priorities:  compensation  and  benefits,  housing,  health 
care,  balanced  personnel  tempo  and  operations  tempo,  community 
and  family  programs,  retirement,  and  education  opportunities. 

The  posture  statement  describes  in  more  detail  our  efforts  in 
each  of  these  areas.  Concentrating  on  those  programs,  we  will 
strive  to  provide  our  professional  airmen  the  quality  of  life  they  de- 
serve. Only  then  can  we  ask  of  them  the  personal  sacrifice  and 
commitment  our  profession  requires. 

As  our  world  grows  ever  smaller,  air  forces  are  the  most  visible 
forms  of  courage,  trust,  and  cooperation  on  the  planet.  Air  Force 
men  and  women  have  long  been  a  part  of  the  effort  to  build  bridges 
and  share  values.  Over  the  past  year,  your  Air  Force  has  acted  de- 
cisively to  curb  war,  to  feed  starving  people  around  the  globe,  to 
form  stronger  bonds  of  friendship,  and  to  further  the  spread  of  lib- 
erty into  nations  which  had  never  before  enjoyed  its  blessings.  We 
will  continue  these  efforts  in  the  years  to  come  and  in  the  decades 
to  follow. 

Thank  you. 

[The  joint  prepared  statement  of  Dr.  Widnall  and  Greneral 
Fogleman  follows:] 

Joint  Prepared  Statement  by  Dr.  Sheila  E.  Widnall  and  Gen.  Ronald  R. 

Fogleman 

introduction 

Good  morning,  Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Committee.  We  welcome  this 
opportunity  to  discuss  our  plans  to  modernize  our  force  and  support  the  men  and 
women  of  the  nation's  Air  Force — the  world's  premier  air  and  space  force.  To  main- 
tain this  air  and  space  advantage,  we  have  built  a  comprehensive,  time-phased  mod- 
ernization plan  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  National  Command  Authorities  (NCA)  and 
the  Commanders-in-Chief  (CINCs).  With  your  support,  we  will  achieve  these  objec- 
tives and  preserve  an  acceptable  quality  of  life  for  our  people.  Your  support  will  en- 
sure the  Air  Force  continues  to  provide  strong  and  cremble  airpower  options  in  pur- 
suit of  our  nation's  security  goals. 

As  we  approach  the  50th  anniversary  of  our  Service,  we  are  proud  and  honored 
to  say:  we  are  the  nation's  Air  Force — the  only  American  military  institution  orga- 
nized, trained,  and  equipped  solely  to  exploit  air  and  space  power  in  the  defense  of 
our  nation.  We  exist  to  fight  and  win  our  nation's  wars.  To  that  end,  we  are  dedi- 
cated to  providing  America  the  most  capable  and  efficient  air  and  space  forces  pos- 
sible— today  and  in  the  future.  As  a  direct  result,  our  forces  give  dominant 
warfighting  capabilities  to  the  U.S.  CINCs.  Specifically,  the  Air  Force  provides  the 
joint  force  commander  with  a  broad  range  of  air  and  space  capabilities,  to  include: 
Air  Superiority,  Space  Superiority,  Global  Mobility,  Precision  Employment,  and  In- 
formation Dominance. 

The  warfighting  advantages  the  nation's  Air  Force  brings  to  the  joint  table  spring 
from  the  expertise  and  dedication  of  our  people  and  the  technological  edge  we  main- 
tain in  our  force  structure.  Our  well  educated,  technically  competent,  and  highly 
motivated  men  and  women  are  committed  to  keeping  this  great  nation  strong  and 
free.  That  is  why  we  consistently  invest  in  cutting  edge  technologies  that  exploit  the 
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inherent  operating  advantages  of  air  and  space.  The  synergy  of  our  dedicated,  pro- 
fessional people  and  our  technologically  advanced  force  structure  produces  a  distinct 
perspective  on  how  best  to  apply  military  power  through  the  all-encompassing  air 
and  space  media.  This  global  perspective  provides  our  national  leadership  a  more 
versatile  range  of  military  options — options  that  place  fewer  American  lives  at 
risk — to  accomplish  security  objectives. 

THE  nation's  air  FORCE 

Airpower  increases  the  alternatives  available  for  all  Service  components  so  they 
can  fight  effectively  and  respond  quickly  to  changing  circumstances.  Airpower  can 
selectively  degrade  or  erase  tne  capabilities  that  support  an  enemy's  war  effort,  thus 
diminishing  or  eliminating  an  opponent's  options  and  ultimately  defeating  his  strat- 
egy. This  ability  to  limit  enemy  options,  while  simultaneously  boosting  the  eflective 
combat  power  of  all  our  forces,  makes  U.S.  air  and  space  power  a  dominant  force 
in  its  own  ri^t,  as  well  as  an  indispensable  force  multiplier  in  modem  combat. 

The  nation's  Air  Force  is  ideally  suited  for  the  challenges  posed  by  today's  security 
environment.  Our  men  and  women  have  built  upon  our  investment  in  technology 
to  create  robust  air  and  space  forces  capable  of  achieving  decisive  advantages 
against  potential  aggressors.  As  a  result,  your  Air  Force  is  first  to  arrive  and  first 
to  fight.  We  provide  global  situation  awareness.  We  employ  while  others  deploy.  We 
carry  the  critical  leading-edge  coniponents  of  our  country's  land  forces  to  the  fight 
and  control  the  air  to  provide  all  forces  freedom  of  maneuver.  We  sustain  military 
forces  during  the  fight  and  contribute  decisive  air  and  space  assets  across  the  thea- 
ter and  around  the  globe. 

Expertly  trained  and  highly  skilled  men  and  women  are  the  backbone  of  the  na- 
tion's Air  Force.  Today,  our  Service  has  396,000  members  on  active  duty,  188,000 
members  in  the  Air  national  Guard  and  Air  Force  Reserve,  and  186,000  civilians. 
This  year,  81,000  are  forward  stationed  overseas  and  on  average  nearly  13,000  air- 
men are  deployed  in  support  of  exercises  and  contingencies  worldwide.  Of  that  latter 
group,  nearly  9,000  are  currently  deployed,  and  we  anticipate  that  number  increas- 
ing as  we  support  major  contingency  operations  overseas,  such  as  Operation  JOINT 
ENDEAVOR,  and  Air  Exf)editionary  Force  (AEF)  deployments.  These  forces  dem- 
onstrate U.S.  commitment  and  resolve — not  over  the  horizon,  but  in  direct  contact — 
24 -hours  a  day. 

When  called,  the  talented  and  professional  men  and  women  of  the  nation's  Air 
Force  respond.  During  the  past  year,  that  meant  delivering  medical  supplies  to  Al- 
bania, flood  relief  to  Germany,  and  earthquake  relief  to  Japan.  It  also  included  sup- 
porting United  nations  mandates  in  Operations  DENY  FLIGHT,  PROVIDE  PROM- 
ISE, DELIBERATE  FORCE,  and  JOINT  ENDEAVOR  over  Bosnia;  Operation  PRO- 
VIDE COMFORT  over  Northern  Iraq;  Operation  SOUTHERN  WATCH  over  South- 
west Asia;  Operation  SAF'E  BORDER  patrolling  the  border  separating  Ecuador  and 
Peru;  Operation  JTF-BRAVO  in  Honduras;  Operations  UPHOLD  DEMOCRACY 
and  SEA  SIGNAL  in  the  Caribbean;  and  supporting  the  U.N.  mission  in  Haiti. 

The  Air  National  Guard  and  Air  Force  Reserve  have  played  an  important  role  in 
supporting  contingency  operatione.  As  the  pace  of  operations  increase,  we  rely  even 
more  on  our  Air  national  Guard  and  Air  Force  Reserve  partners.  They  serve  side- 
by-side  with  active  duty  airmen,  performing  the  full  range  of  missions  that  support 
joint  and  multinational  operations.  Theater  commanders  welcome  the  contributions 
of  our  Guard  and  Reserve  units  because  they  know  these  outfits  are  well  equipped 
and  expertly  trained.  With  the  dedication  of  our  citizen  airmen  and  with  initiatives 
like  associate  flying  programs,  the  Air  national  Guard  and  Air  Force  Reserve  are 
integral  to  the  success  oi  the  Total  Force. 

Air  Force  civilians  are  also  key  members  of  our  Total  Force  team.  From  the 
flightline  to  the  control  room  to  the  launch  pad  to  the  headquarters,  our  civilians 
give  us  functional  expertise  and  institutional  stability — they  arc  our  corporate  mem- 
ory. Some  deploy  with  our  combat  forces,  while  others  provide  stability  at  home  as 
our  military  forces  deploy.  In  addition,  as  service  members  move  between  assign- 
ments, our  senior  civilians  provide  continuity  in  leadership,  particularly  during  peri- 
ods of  high  turnover.  Together,  we  will  carry  the  nation  s  Air  Force  into  the  next 
century. 

GLOBAL  REACH-GLOBAL  POWER 

Whether  conducting  operations  in  peacetime,  in  times  of  crisis,  or  in  war,  we  are 
fully  committed  to  supporting  the  CINCs  the  nation's  warfighters.  The  air  and  space 
capabilities  our  airmen  bring  to  the  joint  team  are  in  higher  demand  than  ever.  We 
have  maintained  these  capahilities  even  while  reducing  our  overall  force  structure. 
We  succeeded  because  eve  started  with  a  clear  strategic  vision.  That  vision.  Global 
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Reach-Global  Power,  sharpened  our  focus  on  our  core  air  and  space  contributions 
to  the  national  Military  Strategy,  allowing  us  to  prioritize  our  modernization  invest- 
ments and  shape  our  force  drawdown. 

The  principles  underlying  Global  Reach-Global  Power — Sustain  Deterrence,  Pro- 
vide Versatile  Combat  Forces,  Supply  Rapid  Global  Air  Mobility,  Control  the  High 
Ground,  Build  U.S.  Influence — proved  successful  during  Operations  DESERT 
SHIELD  and  DESERT  STORM.  Since  then,  that  national  strategy  has  been  more 
rigorously  tested  by  global  involvement  in  operations  in  Bosnia,  Iraq,  Rwanda,  So- 
malia, and  Haiti.  It  has  also  been  tested  here  at  home  in  California,  Texas,  Florida, 
New  York,  Oklahoma,  along  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri  Rivers,  in 
Puerto  Rico,  and  elsewhere,  fighting  fires,  delivering  relief  supplies,  and  responding 
to  natural  disasters.  Reflecting  an  operations  tempo  (OPTEIMPO)  far  beyond  our 
Cold  War  norm,  these  and  other  operations  involve  tens  of  thousands  of  flying  hours 
and  the  sacrifices  of  many  military  members  and  their  families.  With  these  as  ex- 
amples, we  remain  confident  that  Air  Force  capabilities  will  continue  to  serve  our 
nation  well  into  the  next  century. 

Consequently,  with  last  year's  updated  National  Military  Strategy,  focusing  on 
"flexible  and  selective  engagement,"  we  are  more  certain  than  ever  tnat  our  guiding 
construct  hit  the  mark.  Today,  the  nation's  Air  Force — Active,  Guard,  Reserve,  and 
civilian — is  fully  prepared  to  fight  and  win  our  nation's  wars.  Since  the  1992  update 
of  our  vision,  we  have  added  Information  Dominance  to  the  original  five  objectives 
to  explicitly  reflect  the  importance  the  Air  Force  places  on  controlling  and  exploiting 
information.  These  six  objectives  serve  as  the  building  blocks  we  use  for  planning 
and  programming  future  forces. 

Sustain  Deterrence 

Our  air  and  space  forces  are  key  to  deterring  hostile  actions  against  the  United 
States,  our  allies,  and  our  vital  interests.  This  is  as  true  today  as  it  was  during  the 
Cold  War.  Nuclear  deterrence  remains  the  cornerstone  of  national  security.  We  pro- 
vide the  National  Command  Authorities  a  ready  and  responsive  ICBM  force  in  addi- 
tion to  a  nuclear-capable,  long-range  bomber  force.  We  also  provide  a  reliable  warn- 
ing network,  a  secure  and  survivable  command  and  control  capability,  an  effective 
attack  characterization  and  assessment  capability,  and  dependable  strategic  recon- 
naissance platforms.  All  these  assets  contribute  to  the  credibility  and  effectiveness 
of  America's  nuclear  deterrent  force. 

Our  versatile  fighters  and  long-range  bombers  also  offer  the  nation  a  strong,  cred- 
ible conventional  deterrent.  Their  conventional  munitions  can  stop  an  aggressor  in 
his  tracks.  Our  bombers  can  employ  while  other  forces  are  still  deploying.  Conven- 
tional upgrades  to  our  bomber  force  combined  with  acquisition  of  a  family  of  smart 
munitions,  particularly  the  Joint  Direct  Attack  Munition  (JDAM),  Joint  Stand-ofl" 
Weapon  (JSOW),  and  Joint  Air-to-Surface  Stand-off  Missile  (JASSM),  will  enable 
our  lorces  to  attack  a  variety  of  tareets  anywhere  in  the  world,  day  or  night,  in  good 
weather  or  bad,  within  hours  of  tasking. 

Provide  Versatile  Combat  Forces 

The  Air  Force  offers  the  quickest  response  and  longest  range  forces  available  to 
the  President  in  a  fast-breaking  crisis.  We  can  deter,  deploy  for  influence,  or  rapidly 
employ  with  lethal  force  anywhere  in  the  world.  Air  Force  bombers  can  launch  from 
the  U.S.  and  reach  any  point  on  the  globe  with  precise,  lethal  strikes  in  20  hours. 
We  vividly  demonstrated  our  long  reach  in  July  1995  when  the  men  and  women  of 
Dyess  AFB,  Texas,  launched  and  recovered  two  B-ls  that  flew  non-stop  around-the- 
world  while  delivering  ordnance  on  military  training  ranges  in  Italy,  Korea,  and 
Utah. 

Our  bomber  road  rnap  is  coming  together.  With  continued  upgrades,  our  planned 
bomber  force  of  B-52s,  B-ls,  and  B-2s  will  sustain  deterrence,  provide  flexible,  sus- 
tainable long-range  combat  power,  and  demonstrate  resolve  with  their  global  pres- 
ence capabilities  well  into  the  next  century.  As  our  hirfiest  mid-term  modernization 
priority,  the  integration  of  precision  munitions  and  other  conventional  upgrades  to 
our  bomber  fleet  will  provide  the  U.S.  with  a  high  leverage  force  by  the  turn  of  the 
century.  The  B— 2,  for  example,  will  have  an  accurate  capability  with  the  GATS/ 
GAM  (GPS-aided  Targeting  &ystem/GPS-aided  Munition)  tnis  July:  furnishing  us  a 
near  term  capability  to  independently  target  16  separate  aim  points  on  a  single 
pass.  Our  modem  bombers  provide  a  force  we  can  capitalize  on  for  the  defense  of 
the  nation,  rapid  crisis  response,  and  warfighting.  Air  Force  bombers  provide  the 
NCA  with  a  unique  long-range,  lethal  precision  strike  capability  no  other  force  can 
match. 

Our  rapidly  deployable  fighter  forces  provide  us  the  staying  power  to  overwhelm 
an   opponent's   forces;   infrastructure,   and   command   elements.   To    maintain   the 
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robustness  of  our  fighter  forces  and  continue  to  support  high-tempo,  worldwide  oper- 
ations, we  must  continue  our  ongoing  F-15E  and  F-16  recapitalization  programs 
and  fleetwide  high-leverage  system  enhancement  efforts. 

In  September  1995,  I^TO  air  operations  in  Bosnia— Operation  DELIBERATE 
FORCE — once  again  proved  airpower  can  have  a  decisive  role  when  serving  achiev- 
able, clear  policy  objectives.  Airpower's  efTorts  in  helping  to  lift  the  siege  of  Sarejevo 
saved  lives  and  helped  pave  the  way  for  a  negotiatea  settlement.  Our  successes  over 
Bosnia  have  also  demonstrated  the  expanded  range  of  military  options  available  to 
our  nation's  leaders  when  we  have  unquestioned  air  dominance. 

Indeed,  air  superiority  provides  the  shield  that  makes  all  other  operations  fea- 
sible. During  World  War  II,  all  sides  learned  that  air  suf>eriority  was  necessary  to 
conduct  ground  operations  successfully.  From  the  beaches  of  North  Africa  and  Nor- 
mandy to  the  amphibious  landing  at  Inchon,  from  the  valiant  defense  of  Khe  Sanh 
to  the  famous  "left  hook"  during  the  Gulf  War — American  air  superiority  proved 
vital.  Maintaining  air  superiority  in  a  major  conflict  or  a  lesser  contingency  requires 
operations  deep  within  hostile  airspace  to  eliminate  enemy  opportunities  to  conduct 
long-range  reconnaissance,  launch  stand-off  weapons,  or  to  gain  any  other  benefit 
from  air  operations.  The  F-22  incorporates  revolutionary  advances  in  airframe,  en- 
gine and  avionics  technology,  ensuring  the  Air  Force  retains  the  critical  combat  edge 
in  air  superiority. 

The  F-22  is  the  first — and  the  only  to  date — major  weapons  system  designed  to 
incorporate  the  full  potential  of  the  Revolution  in  Military  Affairs  (RMA).'  Today 
all  the  Services  are  seeking  to  understand  the  impact  of  the  RMA.  While  others  de- 
bate the  effects  of  the  RMA,  the  Air  Force  is  directly  investing  in  it.  Clearly,  in  con- 
trast to  other  more  evolutionary  weapons  programs,  the  F-22  represents  a  quantum 
leap  in  capability  for  the  CINCs. 

The  F-22  will  combine  stealth,  supercruise,  and  integrated  avionics  in  a  highly 
maneuverable  platform  that  will  be  able  to  deploy  rapidly  to  heavily  defended 
enemy  territory  and  achieve  first-look/first-shot/first-kill.  Stealth  will  enable  the  F- 
22  to  gain  surprise  by  entering  combat  undetected.  Supercruise  will  allow  the  F- 
22  to  range  the  battlefield  rapidly  and  more  effectively  employ  its  weapons.  Inte- 
grated avionics,  including  on  and  off-board  multi-sensor  collection  and  data  fusion, 
will  provide  the  pilot  an  unprecedented  level  of  situational  awareness.  Two-dimen- 
sional thrust  vectoring  will  greatly  enhance  the  F-22's  maneuverability,  permitting 
a  quick  reaction  to  airborne  and  surface  threats.  Together,  the  F-22's  stealth,  super- 
cruise, and  integrated  avionics  will  give  America  the  most  advanced  practical,  and 
potent  weapon  system  for  ensuring  freedom  of  operation  and  minimizing  risk  and 
casualties  wherever  military  forces  operate. 

Many  of  the  technological  advances  that  are  making  the  F-22  revolutionary  also 
serve  as  critical  components  for  the  Joint  Strike  Fighter  (JSF) — our  F-16  replace- 
ment. Previously  known  as  the  Joint  Advanced  Strike  Technology  (JAST),  JSF  will 
likely  serve  as  the  foundation  for  other  future  aircraft  designs.  The  F-22  and  JSF 
will  help  us  retain  America's  aerial  combat  advantage.  So  will  improvements  we  are 
making  to  the  current  family  of  smart  weapons. 

In  addition  to  advanced  systems,  we  will  continue  to  require  fully  trained,  combat 
ready  aircrews.  To  keep  our  forces  fit  to  fight,  we  must  have  access  to  training 
ranges.  That  access  depends  on  cooperative  use  arrangements  with  those  who  have 
competing  interests  for  the  same  land  and  airspace.  For  our  part,  we  are  committed 
to  responsible  custodial  care,  preserving  the  environmental  and  cultural  uniqueness 
of  our  nation's  resources.  To  guarantee  that  our  combat  aircrews  remain  prepared 
to  meet  the  security  needs  of  our  nation,  assured  access  to  local  training  ranges  and 
airspace  is  an  Air  Force  priority. 

Supply  Rapid  Global  Air  Mobility 

America's  air  mobility  Heet  gives  our  nation  the  speed  and  agility  to  resjjond  to 
the  full  range  of  contingencies — from  airlifting  or  airdropping  troops  and  equipment 
during  a  crisis  to  delivering  supplies  after  a  natural  disaster.  No  other  nation  in  the 
world  has  this  capability. 

Our  airlifters  and  tankers  offer  the  CINCs  the  ability  to  influence  operations 
throughout  the  theater.  Our  air  mobility  aircraft  can  deploy  fighting  forces  or  pro- 
vide humanitarian  assistance  worldwide.  They  enable  support  forces  to  remain  air- 
borne longer  and  combat  forces  to  strike  deeper.  They  airdrop  or  insert  troops  and 
equipment,  sustain  operations  throughout  the  theater,  provide  lift  for  critical  sup- 
plies, and  provide  emergency  aeromedical  evacuation. 

To  ensure  we  maintain  these  capabilities,  we  must  modernize  the  fleet.  Our  work- 
horse for  the  last  30  years,  the  C-141,  has  served  us  well  but  it  nearing  the  end 
of  its  service  life.  That  is  why  the  C-17  is  our  highest  priority  near-term,  mod- 
ernization program. 
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The  November  1995  Defense  Acquisition  Board  (DAB)  decision  to  procure  120  C- 
17a  was  the  right  one  for  the  nation.  The  C-17  will  ensure  we  can  meet  airlift  re- 
quirements during  major  regional  contingencies — especially  during  the  crucial  first 
30  days.  With  its  ability  to  operate  from  small  airfields  and  in  hostile  environments, 
to  deliver  oversize  and  outsize  cargo  to  forward  operating  areas,  and  to  increase 
throughput  to  the  region,  the  C-17  is  an  essential  resource  for  the  warfi^ter.  It 
has  already  proven  its  worth  in  operations  from  the  Caribbean  to  Bosnia. 

In  February,  the  DAB  made  another  decision  that  is  right  for  the  nation:  it  ap- 
proved a  C— 17  multi-year  procurement  plan.  This  7-year  contract  completes  the  Aar 
Force  requirement  for  120  C-17  aircraft  at  the  lowest  possible  price — clearly,  this 
is  the  best  value  for  America.  Acauisition  streamlining  initiatives  have  already  dra- 
matically reduced  the  cost  of  tne  C-17.  This  multi-year  procurement  proposal 
crowns  our  successful  cost  reduction  effort.  By  providing  contractors  and  subcontrac- 
tors with  a  stable,  extended  buy  profile,  we  will  be  able  to  obtain  significant  effi- 
ciencies over  the  course  of  this  program.  This  contract  if  approved,  will  save  the  na- 
tion nearly  $900  million. 

We  are  also  ensuring  our  other  mobility  assets  remain  viable.  For  example,  we 
are  modifying  the  Air  Force's  KC-135  air-refueling  fleet  and  the  C-5  force  to  im- 
prove performance,  reduce  maintenance  required,  and  reduce  operating  costs. 

Control  The  High  Ground 

The  nation's  Air  Force  exploits  air  and  space  to  provide  access  to  any  point  on 
the  earth's  surface.  This  capability  gives  us  an  extraordinary  military  advantage.  In- 
deed, our  space  systems  have  become  an  indispensable  part  of  our  versatile  combat 
forces.  For  that  reason,  the  Air  Force  is  pursuing  a  numoer  of  key  space  moderniza- 
tion programs. 

Not  unlike  the  airlift  needed  to  bring  combat  and  support  forces  to  the  fight, 
spacelift  deploys  critical  space  systems  into  orbit.  The  nation  depends  on  routine, 
affordable,  and  reliable  access  to  space,  but  current  spacelift  is  too  expensive.  The 
Evolved  Expendable  Launch  Vehicle  (EELV)  program  will  provide  affordable 
spacelift  to  military  and  commercial  users.  For  the  military,  affordable  spacelift  will 
facilitate  replacement  of  older  space  platforms,  such  as  Defense  Support  Program 
(DSP),  as  they  reach  the  end  of  tneir  service  life.  In  the  case  of  DSP,  we  are  already 
pursuing  its  replacement,  the  Space-based  Infrared  System  (SBIRS)  High  Compo- 
nent, to  meet  the  increasing  demands  of  theater  ballistic  missile  warning. 

More  than  in  most  technical  areas,  space  technology  has  historically  seen  a  blur- 
ring of  the  lines  between  military  and  civilian  use.  The  widespread  commercial  use 
of  the  Global  Positioning  System  (GPS)  is  one  example.  In  a  bit  of  role  reversal, 
however,  the  Global  Broadcast  System  (GBS)  is  borrowing  from  commercial  innova- 
tions to  satisfy  military  requirements.  As  the  DOD  executive  agent  for  multi-user 
space  systems,  the  Air  Force  proposes  to  lead  this  fast  track  program  through  a  se- 
ries of  three  phases,  including  buying  commercial  direct-broadcast  services,  flying 
a  GBS  package  on  other  DOD  satellites,  and  finally  launching  our  own  objective  sys- 
tem to  fulfill  all  joint  user  wide  band  communication  requirements.  Managing  the 
GBS  program  from  within  our  Military  Satellite  Communications  Program  Office 
will  ensure  maximum  synergy  with  other  high  value  military  satellite  communica- 
tion programs,  such  as  MILSTAR  and  Defense  Satellite  Communications  System. 

The  establishment  of  the  DOD  Space  Architect,  to  work  closely  with  the  Intel- 
ligence Community  Space  Architect,  nas  been  a  key  step  toward  a  future,  fully  inte- 
grated space  capability  for  the  nation.  This  step,  building  upon  previous  close  co- 
operation efforts  like  the  SBIPS  Study,  holds  the  promise  of  reducing  architecture 
costs  and  laying  the  groundwork  for  integrated  development  and  acquisition  of  fu- 
ture space  forces. 

Ensure  Information  Dominance 

Dominating  the  information  spectrum  has  become  as  critical  to  warfare  as  occupy- 
ing the  land  or  controlling  the  air.  In  military  operations,  information  is  a  weapon 
used  not  only  to  support  other  operations  but  also  to  attack  the  enemy  directly. 
Within  today's  information  domain,  events  are  seen  and  felt  at  the  speed  of  light. 
If  we  can  analyze,  assess,  and  act  faster  than  our  adversary,  we  will  win.  As  the 
DOD  executive  agent  for  Theater  Air  Defense  Battle  Management  Command,  Con- 
trol, Communications,  Computers,  and  Intelligence  (BMC ''I),  the  Air  Force  commits 
time,  energy,  and  resources  to  maintain  this  critical  edge  over  potential  adversaries. 

At  the  heart  of  this  process  is  information — collected,  processed,  and  distributed 
through  a  joint  BMC"*  I  architecture.  This  "system  of  systems"  consists  of  Air  Force 
space  platforms  such  as  MII^STAR  and  GPS;  aircraft  such  as  the  U-2,  RC-135, 
Joint  STARS,  AWACS,  and  Unmanned  Aerial  Vehicles  (UAVs);  and  ground  com- 
mand and  control  elements  comprising  the  Theater  Air  Control  System.  During  Op- 
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eration  DELIBERATE  FORCE,  this  integrated  joint  BMC '♦I  architecture  signifi- 
cantly increased  the  situational  awareness  of  U.S.  and  NATO  political  leaders  and 
military  forces.  This  awareness  improved  our  capacity  to  shape  events  on  the 
ground  and  to  respond  rapidly  as  each  situation  required. 

Rapid  technological  improvements  in  storing,  processing,  and  disseminating  data 
have  sparked  a  greater  emphasis  on  the  role  of  information  operations  in  warfare. 
The  Air  Force  recently  published  Cornerstones  of  Information  Warfare  to  provide  a 
sound  doctrinal  basis  for  exploiting  information  capabilities  while  addressing  our 
own  vulnerabilities.  The  recently  activated  609th  Information  Warfare  Squadron  at 
Shaw  Air  Force  Base  South  Carolina  will  be  Commander  (JFACC)  for  coordinating 
a  vast  array  of  in-theater  information  requirements.  It  will  orchestrate  how  we  ex- 
ploit information  to  support  traditional  operations,  how  we  protect  our  own  informa- 
tion architectures,  and  now  we  plan  to  attack  an  enemy's  information  capabilities. 
An  important  part  of  this  squadron's  responsibilities  will  include  the  ability  to 
"reach  back"  for  specific  tools  provided  by  the  Air  Force  Information  Warfare  Center 
at  Kelly  Air  Force  Base,  Texas  and  the  Air  Force  Space  Warfare  Center  at  Falcon 
Air  Force  Base,  Colorado. 

Build  U.S.  Influence 

The  core  capabilities  provided  by  the  Air  Force  allow  the  NCA  to  extend  a  helping 
hand,  to  use  airpower  for  diplomatic  and  humanitarian  purposes,  and  to  support 
other  U.S.  objectives  worldwide.  Indeed,  the  first  arrival  of  U.S.  airlifters  dem- 
onstrates commitment  and  resolve  few  can  ignore.  This  presence  is  real  and  it  ex- 
tends across  the  globe.  To  put  it  into  perspective,  in  1994  the  U.S.  Transportation 
Command  (USTRANSCOM)  executed  the  equivalent  of  five  Berlin  airlifts  in  support 
of  operations  in  Somalia,  Rwanda,  Bosnia-Herzegovina,  and  Haiti.  During  the  past 
year,  we  have  kept  up  the  same  pace,  supporting  U.N.  mandates  in  Iraq  and  Bosnia 
and  conducting  humanitarian  mission  around  the  world. 

Global  access  and  infiuence  ultimately  depend  on  the  bonds  of  alliance  and  inter- 
national cooperation.  Partnership-for-Peace  (PFP)  is  one  of  many  initiatives  the  Air 
Force  supports  that  underscore  this  conviction.  The  forward  stationing  of  our  forces, 
ongoing  contingency  operations,  and  multi-national  exercises  create  numerous  op- 
portunities to  strengthen  alliances  and  project  U.S.  influence.  The  Air  Force, 
through  the  Air  national  Guard,  also  supports  the  national  Guard  State  Partnership 
Program,  lirJting  U.S.  states  to  Central  and  Eastern  European  nations.  These  ef- 
forts join  International  Military  Education  and  Training  (IMET)  ad  technical  train- 
ing initiatives,  such  as  the  InterAmerican  Air  Forces  Academy,  and  combine  with 
the  work  our  security  assistance  personnel  and  air  attaches  do  around  the  globe  to 
foster  stability,  sustain  hope,  and  provide  relief.  Efforts  like  these  are  samples  of 
Air  Force  programs  that  pay  direct  dividends  by  building  trust  and  cooperation 
among  our  friends  and  allies. 

BUILDING  THE  FUTURE  AIR  FORCE 

As  stewards  of  the  nation's  air  and  space  forces,  we  have  produced  forces  that  are 
ready,  versatile,  and  tailored  to  support  our  national  Security  Strategy.  We  will  con- 
tinue to  execute  our  responsibilities  with  the  disciplined  approach  we  have  followed 
in  the  past.  This  approach  is  based  on  four  key  commitments: 

•  We  will  define  our  operational  requirements  and  provide  national  capa- 
bilities with  a  clear  vision  of  what  we  contribute  to  the  U.S.  military's  joint 
team. 

•  We  will  fill  those  requirements  with  a  lean  and  agile  acquisition  system. 

•  We  will  recruit  quality  people  and  ensure  they  are  trained  and  motivated 
to  operate  in  a  disciplinea  manner  and  to  exhibit  and  respect  Service  core 
values. 

•  We  will  ensure  our  people  and  their  families  have  the  quality  of  life  they 
deserve  as  they  serve  our  nation. 

BALANCED,  TIME-PHASED  MODERNIZATION 

In  1990,  the  Air  Force  undertook  a  thorou^  analysis  of  its  future  potential  con- 
tributions to  national  security.  The  result  was  Global  Reach-Global  Power,  which  we 
published  in  1990.  In  1993,  the  Department  of  Defense  conducted  a  bottom-up  re- 
view (BUR)  of  our  national  Military  Strategy.  The  BUR  confirmed  one  of  the  basic 
premises  of  Global  Reach-Global  Power:  "The  likelihood  that  U.S.  military  forces 
will  be  called  upon  to  defend  U.S.  interests  in  a  lethal  environment  is  high,  but  the 
time  and  place  are  difficult  to  predict."  Events  since  1993  have  confirmed  this  as- 
sumption. 
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The  strategic  planning  effort  we  accomplished  after  the  Cold  War  focused  the  Air 
Force  on  core  air  and  space  contributions  to  the  national  Military  Strategy,  helping 
us  prioritize  modernization  investments  and  shape  our  force  structure.  By  drawing 
down  forces  early  we  have  been  able  to  maintain  ready  forces  to  support  a  key  com- 
ponent of  the  BUR  strategy,  to  fight  and  win  two  nearly  simultaneous  Major  Re- 
gional Conflicts,  while  retaining  the  ability  to  respond  to  a  wide  range  of  lesser  con- 
tingencies, without  abandoning  our  modernization  priorities. 

To  make  the  most  of  the  nation's  investment,  the  Air  Force  carefully  constructed 
a  time-phased  modernization  plan  that  synchronizes  the  sizing  and  timing  of  mul- 
tiple programs.  This  approach  helped  us  achieve  our  modernization  objectives  with- 
out creating  "bow  waves"  in  out-year  budget  requirements.  In  the  past,  the  "bow 
waves"  were  the  result  of  "small  changes"  in  programs  to  achieve  snort-term  sav- 
ings. These  "small  changes"  oft«n  resulted  in  large  costs  and  disruption  of  numerous 
programs  in  the  outyears. 

Chir  time-phased  approach  covers  near-term,  mid-term,  and  long-term  efibrts. 
Coupling  time-phasing  with  aggressive  acquisition  reform  initiatives  ensures  that 
the  Air  Force  will  continue  to  provide  our  nation  a  broad  range  of  capabilities  at 
an  affordable  price. 

Near-Term  Priorities 

Our  CINCs  identify  strategic  lift,  air  and  sea,  as  DOD's  greatest  single  deficiency. 
In  response  to  this  need,  the  C-17  is  the  Air  Force's  foremost  near-term  moderniza- 
tion priority. 

Our  C-141s  are  showing  signs  of  age.  At  the  same  time,  demand  for  airlift  has 
increased.  Based  on  a  comprehensive  analysis  of  strategic  and  tactical  airlift  re- 
quirements, aircraft  and  contractor  performance,  and  cost  effectiveness,  the  DAB 
recommended  that  we  plan,  program,  and  budget  for  the  procurement  of  120  C-17s. 
Our  plan  includes  taking  advantage  of  a  stable  multi-year  procurement  contracting 
environment  at  high  production  rates  to  offer  substantial  savings  for  C-17  acquisi- 
tion. This  will  not  only  provide  a  savings,  but  also  will  enable  us  to  fill  the  gap  in 
needed  airlift  sooner  and  finish  the  120  airframe  C-17  procurement  prior  to  the 
peak  expense  years  for  the  F-22. 

The  C-17  has  been  flying  operational  missions  since  October  1994,  supporting  op- 
erations in  Southwest  Asia,  Panama,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  now  in  Bosnia.  Concur- 
rently, our  acquisition  pro-am  has  exceeded  expectations  with  the  last  12  aircraft 
delivered  to  the  Air  Force  ahead  of  schedule.  The  success  of  last  year's  Reliability, 
Maintainability,  and  Availability  Evaluation  (RM&AE)  is  solid  proof  of  the  aircraft's 
performance.  The  C-17  exceeded  all  key  performance  parameters  during  this  rigor- 
ous 30-day  evaluation.  It  is  clear,  this  is  the  right  airplane  at  the  right  time. 

In  addition  to  these  efi'orts  to  upgrade  our  mobility  forces,  we  must  continue  to 
sustain  the  health  of  our  combat  forces  until  the  arrival  of  our  next  generation 
forces,  particularly  the  F-22  and  JSF.  To  this  end,  we  are  continuing  to  recapitalize 
our  F-15E  and  F-16  fleets.  We  are  also  pursuing  modernization  upgrades  to  our 
fighter  forces  and  purchasing  enhanced  conventional  munitions,  such  as  JDAM  and 
sensor-fused  weapons,  to  improve  their  effectiveness. 

Mid-Term  Priorities 

Conventional  bomber  upgrades  and  smart  munitions  improvements  are  Air  Force 
mid-term  modernization  priorities. 

The  B-2  will  give  America  a  credible  capability  to  penetrate  advanced  defenses 
and  conduct  precision  strikes — nuclear  and  conventional — anywhere  in  the  world. 
The  B-1  will  supplant  the  B-52  as  the  workhorse  of  our  bomber  fleet,  while  the 
B— 52  will  continue  to  provide  a  nuclear  hedge  and  offer  long-range  stand-off. 

Bomber  upgrade  programs  are  helping  us  integrate  our  newest  conventional 
weapons  onto  all  our  bombers.  These  upgrades  will  give  our  non-stealthy  B-52s  and 
B-ls  multiple  target,  stand-off,  precision  strike  capaoilities  as  well  as  increase  their 
survivability.  The  combination  of  highly  capable  B-2s  with  upgrades  to  our  existing 
bombers  provides  an  affordable  approach  to  maintain  the  minimum  overall  long- 
range  strike  capability  required  to  "swing"  between  two  Major  Regional  Conflicts. 

Critical  to  the  effectiveness  of  our  bombers  and  our  fighters  is  the  continued  de- 
velopment and  procurement  of  smart  and  precision  guided  weapons.  Stand-ofl", 
smart  weapons  extend  the  range,  increase  the  lethality,  and  improve  the  surviv- 
ability of  older  and  newer  aircraft  alike.  The  JDAM,  JSOW,  and  JASSM  provide  a 
balanced  and  affordable  approach  for  increasing  the  versatility  and  lethality  of  Air 
Force,  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  aircraft. 

JDAM  will  significantly  improve  our  ability  to  conduct  adverse-weather,  round- 
the-clock  operations.  JDAM  adds  an  Inertial  Navigation  System  and  GPS-guided 
nose  and  tall  kit  to  the  MK-84  general  purpose  and  BLU-109  penetrator  bombs. 
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JSOW  is  a  1000  pound  class  accurate  glide  weapon  which  provides  us  a  low  cost 
option  for  attacking  highly  defended  targets  from  intermediate  stand-off  ranges. 
JASSM  is  a  precision  long-range  stand-off  weapon  designed  to  penetrate  and  attack 
targets  in  high  threat  areas.  JASSM  will  significantly  increases  our  capability  to  hit 
critical,  high  value  targets  in  the  early  stages  of  a  conflict. 

Long-Term  Priorities 

The  F-22  is  our  most  important  long-term  modernization  priority — the  need  for 
air  superiority  is  unquestioned.  The  F-22  will  guarantee  air  superiority  well  into 
the  next  century.  Its  airframe  and  powerplant  provide  a  highly  maneuverable 
stealth  platform  capable  of  extended  supersonic  flight.  Revolutionary  integrated  avi- 
onics— on-  and  off-board  multi-sensor  collection  and  data-fusion — will  provide  F-22 
pilots  unequaled  battlespace  awareness.  The  unique  capabilities  of  the  F-22  will  en- 
able the  Air  Force  to  dominate  aerial  environments — operating  at  will  over  hostile 
or  contested  territories,  attaining  unprecedented  first-look,  first-shot,  first-Kill  suc- 
cesses, while  protecting  the  many  high-value  assets  necessary  for  success  in  modem 
military  operations. 

We  have  sized  and  sequenced  the  F-22  Program  to  meet  critical  warfighting  re- 
quirements at  a  cost  the  nation  can  afford.  This  sequencing  is  critical.  When  the 
F-22  meets  its  initial  operational  capability  in  2005,  it  will  replace  the  F-15C — a 
35  year  old  weapon  system  that  will  no  longer  be  able  to  counter  the  full  range  of 
operational  threats  it  was  designed  for.  Furthermore,  the  F-22  will  be  cheaper  to 
operate,  require  fewer  personnel  to  operate,  and  require  less  airlift,  to  deploy  abroad. 
We  made  a  substantial  long  term  investment  commitment  to  achieve  these  revolu- 
tionary improvements  and  ensure  we  retain  air  superiority.  Non-programmatic  re- 
ductions will  undermine  the  program  stability  necessary  to  control  costs  and  main- 
tain affordability.  Already,  during  the  course  of  the  program,  these  reductions  have 
increased  program  costs  2.5  to  3  times  over  the  amount  of  the  funds  removed.  Fund- 
ing stability  continues  to  be  a  major  concern  for  the  future  of  the  F-22  program. 

JSF  is  another  critical  Air  Force  long-term  modernization  effort.  When  the  first 
operational  JSF  aircraft,  become  available  in  2008,  they  will  begin  replacing  our  fleet 
of  F-16s,  which  entered  service  in  1979  and  will  be  increasingly  vulnerable  in  future 
threat  environments.  Operationally,  the  F-22  and  JSF  are  designed  to  be  com- 
plementary. In  fact,  JSF  will  rely  on  the  F-22  to  provide  day  one  air  superiority. 
Technologically,  advances  that  make  the  F-22  revolutionary — in  avionics,  compos- 
ites, engines,  and  signature  reduction — are  being  heavily  leveraged  into  the  JSF, 
thereby  reducing  risk  and  cost  and  increasing  weapon  system  commonality.  The  JSF 
program  will  result  in  a  family  of  affordable  fighter  aircraft,  capable  of  meeting  the 
future  warfighting  requirements  of  the  Air  Force,  Navy,  and  the  Marine  Corps.  The 
aflbrdability  and  versatility  of  JSF  may  also  provide  the  most  attractive  alternative 
to  many  of  our  allies  and  coalition  partners  as  they  seek  to  modernize  their  existing 
fleets  of  fighter  aircraft,  in  the  next  century.  The  JSF  team  has  developed  a  basic 
framework  for  international  participation.  Already,  we  have  entered  into  an  agree- 
ment through  which  the  United  Kingdom  will  contribute  $200  million  to  share  in 
the  development  costs  of  the  concept  demonstration.  JSF  has  the  potential  to  be- 
come the  world's  standard  multi-role  fighter  of  the  21st  Century. 

The  Air  Force  plan  to  acquire  the  CV-22  for  Air  Force  Special  Operations  Forces 
(AFSOF)  complements  conventional  deep  strike  assets,  such  as  the  F-22  and  JSF, 
by  providing  long  range  combat  search-and-rescue  (CSAR)  as  well  as  deep  battle  air- 
lift. The  CV-22,  5  speed,  extended  range,  and  survivability  will  significantly  in- 
crease the  warfighting  CINCs'  ability  to  exfiltrate  personnel  from  denied  territory. 
These  inherent  advantages  will  reduce  dependence  on  refueling  while  providing  a 
greater  range  of  options  for  Special  Operations  employment. 

The  next  century  will  also  bring  advances  in  the  numbers  and  varieties  of  threats. 
While  the  F-22,  JSF,  and  CV-22  will  provide  the  CINCs  potent  offensive  tools  to 
counter  those  threats,  the  Airborne  Laser  (ABL)  will  provide  an  equally  potent  de- 
fensive tool. 

Operation  DESERT  STORM  demonstrated  the  potential  of  theater  ballistic  mis- 
siles to  serve  as  an  effective  delivery  means  for  weapons  of  mass  destruction 
(WMD).  Our  current  approach  to  counter  this  threat  integrates  complementary  ca- 
pabilities from  the  different  Services  to  create  a  multi-tiered  defense  consisting  of 
attack  of)erations,  boost-phase  interceptors,  and  terminal  defenses.  We  have  pro- 
grammed $700  million  in  an  ABL  over  the  current  Future  Years  Defense  Program 
(FYDP).  ABL  will  provide  a  boost-phase  intercept  capability  to  destroy  ballistic  mis- 
siles over  an  aggressor's  territory.  The  prospect  of  WMD  debris  falling  on  an  en- 
emy's own  forces  or  people  may  serve  as  a  strong  deterrent  to  WMD  use. 
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On-Going  Priorities 

Several  modernization  programs  transcend  our  time-phased  approach.  Along  with 
the  Department  of  the  Navy,  we  are  procuring  a  new  training  aircraft, — the  Joint 
Primary  Aircraft,  Training  System  (JPATS).  The  recently  selected  Beech  Mkll  air- 
craft, meets  or  exceeds  every  Air  Force  and  Navy  requirement  at  an  affordable  life- 
cycle  cost.  With  its  pressurized  cabin,  advanced  navigation  suite,  and  state-of-the- 
art  propulsion  system,  the  JPATS  will  better  prepare  our  future  pilots  to  fly  ad- 
vanced aircraft,.  Acquisition  of  JPATS  will  improve  commonality  with  the  Navy,  sup- 
port on-going  efforts  to  consolidate  Air  Force  and  Navy  flight  training,  and  improve 
overall  training  safety. 

Air  Force  modernization  programs  also  reflect  the  need  to  provide  the  nation  con- 
tinuous, assured  access  to  space.  EELV  will  help  us  maintain  that  access.  EELV  is 
an  evolutionary  launch  system  that  will  be  designed  to  deploy  a  broad  range  of 
spacecraft,  and  support  increasingly  demanding  launch  requirements.  It  is  expected 
to  lower  the  cost  of  both  military  and  commercial  access  to  space  and  ensure  the 
long-term  competitiveness  of  America's  commercial  launch  industry. 

SBIRS  is  another  key  system  that  will  improve  the  CINCs'  ability  to  defend 
against  theater  ballistic  missiles.  As  a  replacement  for  DSP,  SEERS  will  enable  U.S. 
and  allied  forces  to  detect  targets,  such  as  theater  ballistic  missiles,  sooner  and  at 
lower  altitudes,  enabling  allied  forces  to  destroy  them  at  longer  ranges.  As  a  result, 
the  warfighter  will  possess  an  even  greater  ability  to  neutralize  the  theater  ballistic 
missile  threat. 

SBERS  is  part  of  the  information  age  technology  that  will  give  theater  level  com- 
manders increased  opportunities  to  influence  operations  in  real  or  near-real  time. 
With  SBERS,  space-based  cueing  will  be  available  for  direct  downlink  to  a  variety 
of  offensive  systems  that  can  then  destroy  transport  erector  launchers  immediately 
aft^r  launch  detection.  This  space-based  cueing  will  also  be  available  for  boost-phase 
intercept  platforms,  such  as  ABL,  to  intercept  missiles  early  in  flight  and  to  ground 
and  sea-based  terminal  defense  systems. 

While  space  systems,  such  as  SBIRS,  are  designed  to  enhance  our  warfighting  ca- 
pability, they  also  represent  technologies  that  are  important  to  our  commercial  part- 
ners. Indeed,  many  Key  air,  space,  and  information  technologies  are  commercially 
based.  Information  technologies  have  become  increasingly  important  to  military  and 
civilian  users  and  permeate  almost  every  level  of  0^*1  and  combat  weapons  systems. 
Many  of  these  technologies,  such  as  high-speed  computers,  distributive  simulation, 
and  miniaturization,  have  migrated  back  and  forth  oetween  military  and  commer- 
cial users.  Such  information  technologies  can  be  a  powerful  force  multiplier,  offering 
offensive  and  defensive  applications.  As  a  result,  the  Air  Force  is  placing  increased 
emphasis  on  electronic  combat  and  distributed  information  networks  to  enable  de- 
centralized execution  of  air  operations. 

High  Leverage  Player  on  the  Joint  Team 

We  continue  to  enhance  operational  relationships  with  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Ma- 
rine Corps  in  many  areas,  but  nowhere  are  these  ties  more  evident  than  in  Air 
Force  platforms  providing  joint  C^l.  Air  Force  systems,  such  as  AWACS,  Joint 
STARS,  RC-135s,  U-2s,  UAVs,  and  theater  battle  management  core  systems,  pro- 
vide comprehensive  situation  awareness,  early  warning,  and  detailed  real-time 
targeting  information  for  all  warfighters. 

A  large  part  of  this  C'^I  infrastructure  is  space-based.  The  Air  Force  continues 
to  launch  and  operate  over  90  percent  of  DOD's  space  assets,  including  MILSTAR, 
the  most  recent  addition  to  our  space-based  C*I  capability.  MILSTAR  provides  a 
worldwide,  anti-jam,  scintillation  resistant;  low-prooability-of-intercept-and-detec- 
tion  communications  capability  for  all  warfighting  forces.  Oft^n  described  as  a 
switchboard  in  space,  MHjSTAR  can  reconfigure  immediately  as  warfighter 
connectivity  needs  change,  providing  dynamic  communication  networks. 

Of  historic  significance,  in  1995  we  inaugurated  a  new  era  of  military  C^I  with 
the  first  MILSTAR  satellite-to-satellite  information  crosslinks.  These  crosslinks  pro- 
vide the  capability  to  transmit  messages  from  a  single  fixed  or  mobile  ground  termi- 
nal to  a  satellite,  rout  them  through  the  satellite  constellation,  and  transmit  them 
directly  to  a  destination.  Such  crosslinks  decrease  our  dependence  upon  an  expen- 
sive and  vulnerable  network  of  overseas  ground  relay  stations. 

Our  interaction  with  the  other  services  is  not  one-way.  We  also  depend  on  key 
capabilities  they  provide.  By  fiscal  year  1999,  the  Air  Force  will  depend  largely  on 
the  Navy's  EA-6b  for  stand-off  jamming,  replacing  the  EF-111.  Savings  from  this 
decision  will  offset  upgrade  costs  for  the  EA-6B.  Similarly,  the  services  share  a  re- 
sponsibility to  defend  against  theater  ballistic  missiles.  Army  and  Navy  systems 
provide  terminal  defense  against  theater  ballistic  missiles,  while  the  Air  Force  con- 
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centrales  on  attack  operations   and  boost-phase  intercept  options  to  ensure  the 
CINCs  possess  an  efTective  defense  against  tneater  ballistic  missiles. 

The  Net  Result 

Our  modernization  plan,  which  supports  our  strategic  vision  of  providing  Global 
Reach-Global  Power  for  the  nation,  will  enable  us  to  keep  providing  force  options 
across  the  spectrum  of  conflict.  We  have  made  tough  decisions,  weighing  techno- 
logical advantages  against  affordabilitv. 

We  have  structured  our  programs  for  stability.  Stability  is  vital  to  producing  the 
best  systems  at  the  lowest  possible  cost.  Most  importantly,  we  have  carefully 
sequenced  our  programs  to  balance  year-to-year  afTordability  concerns,  readiness, 
ana  technical  feasibility. 

This  is  the  right  plan  to  ensure  the  nation's  Air  Force  continues  to  meet  national 
Military  Strategy  requirements. 

LEAN,  AGILE  ACQUISITION 

A  key  challenge  to  our  vision  is  keeping  pace  with  meteoric  advances  in  essential 
warfighting  technologies.  Acquisition  processes  designed  under  Cold  War  rules  can 
no  longer  respond  quickly  enough  to  benefit  from  radical  shifts  in  design,  much  less 
from  technological  breakthroughs.  To  take  advantage  of  increasingly  dynamic  oppor- 
tunities, the  Air  Force  is  building  a  lean,  agile  acquisition  system. 

Adopting  new  processes  is  an  important  first  step.  Implementing  these  processes 
requires  overcoming  embedded  barriers  to  change,  such  as  statutory  and  regulatory 
constraints,  cultural  biases,  and  fear  of  the  unknown.  Most  of  these  barriers  are 
self-induced  and,  as  such,  can  be  overcome  through  dedicated,  innovative  leadership. 
Others,  however,  will  be  more  difficult  to  master.  Ultimately,  the  actions  we  take 
today  will  form  the  foundation  for  the  lean,  agile  acquisition  system  of  the  future. 

Acquisition  Reform 

Nine  Lightning  Bolt  Acquisition  Reform  Initiatives  have  fueled  an  acquisition  ren- 
aissance within  tne  Air  Force;  building  trust,  empowering  p>eople,  and  strengthening 
teamwork.  Individually,  each  initiative  has  helped  tear  down  specific  barriers  to 
progress.  Together,  they  have  created  a  momentum  ensuring  the  Air  Force  provides 
timely,  affordable,  and  advanced  systems  to  meet  the  needs  of  our  warfighters. 

One  measure  of  the  success  of  the  Lightning  Bolt  Initiatives  has  been  the  number 
of  obsolete  or  redundant  acquisition  policies  we  have  eliminated.  Another  measure 
is  the  cost  savings  realized  from  streamlined  processes.  The  true  measure  of  success 
of  these  reforms  is  the  efficient,  timely  delivery  of  systems  that  meet  the 
warfighters'  requirements  at  a  cost  the  nation  can  afiord.  For  instance,  the  F-22  has 
become  a  model  acquisition  program. 

The  F-22  Team  is  using  Engineering  and  Manufacturing  Development  (EMD) 
proven,  event-driven  management  techniques,  such  as  performance  based  accept- 
ance and  reduced  dependency  upon  military  specifications  and  standards.  Addition- 
ally, the  F-22  Team  has  implemented  a  lean  manufacturing  philosophy  that  pro- 
vides a  balance  between  cost  and  risk.  One  element  of  the  strategy  is  the  level  of 
concurrency  between  program  development  and  production.  The  F-22  program  has 
scheduled  significant  ground  and  flight  test  activities  in  advance  of  tne  initiation 
of  low-rate  production.  When  a  Defense  Science  Board  review  in  1995  compared  the 
F-22  to  other  fighter  development  programs,  they  reported  the  degree  of 
concurrency  in  the  F-22  program  appears  not  only  reason aole,  but  in  many  ways, 
more  conservative  than  the  other  programs.  Based  on  the  current  status  of  the  pro- 
gram, the  cost  and  schedule  risk  oi  an  extended  EMD  program  outweighs  any 
concurrency  risk.  Tying  it  all  together,  the  F-22  program  successfully  uses  Inte- 
grated Product  Teams  (IF'Ts)  merging  stakeholders  from  all  disciplines  and  ensuring 
that  designs  strike  the  proper  balance  between  cost,  performance,  and 
supportability.  This  close  Government-to-contractor  working  relationship  gives  Gov- 
ernment personnel  a  superior  degree  of  insight  into  the  status  of  the  program  down 
to  the  lowest  level. 

We  have  also  seen  results  in  several  of  other  programs,  including  JDAM,  GPS, 
PACER  CRAG,  and  Peace  Shield.  The  JDAM  program  supports  the  requirement  to 
provide  bomber  and  fighter  aircraft,  an  adverse  weather,  medium  and  high  altitude 
attack  capability  against  fixed  or  relocatable  land  and  maritime  targets.  Thanks  to 
a  streamlined  acquisition  process,  we  have  accelerated  the  JDAM  program,  in- 
creased JDAM's  warranty  from  5  years  to  20,  and  reduced  the  average  unit  price 
to  $14,000.  This  places  crucial,  advanced  systems  in  the  hands  of  the  warfighters 
1  year  earlier  than  requested  with  a  total  savings  of  $2.9  billion 

GPS  is  a  space-based,  all-weather  system  providing  reliable  and  accurate  world- 
wide positionmg,  navigation,  and  precision  timing  through  24  satellites  and  associ- 
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ated  ground  control  stations  to  an  unlimited  number  of  military  and  civil  users. 
During  Operation  DESERT  STORM,  the  U.S.  Army  needed  a  highly  reliable  and  ac- 
curate method  of  navigating  in  the  harsh  desert  environment.  The  joint  GPS  team 
orchestrated  the  rapid  purchase  of  commercial  off-the-shelf  receivers  and  quickly  de- 
livered this  equipment  to  the  field  in  time  for  the  ground  offensive. 

Another  example  is  PACER  CRAG.  This  program  includes  modifications  and  addi- 
tions to  the  KC-135  aircraft's  GPS,  radar,  and  compass.  This  modification,  among 
other  things,  makes  it  possible  to  reduce  the  KC-135  cockpit  crew  from  three  to  two. 
In  addition  to  manpower  savings;  this  will  significantly  enhance  KC-135  reliability 
and  maintainability.  Our  PACEJr  CRAG  team  has  used  all  available  tools  within  the 
acquisition  community  to  reduce  reporting  requirements  and  to  eliminate  unneces- 
sary military  standards  and  specifications.  We  applied  the  resulting  savings  of  ap- 
proximately $90  million  to  other  unfunded  KC-135  modernization  programs. 

The  Peace  Shield  program  is  another  acquisition  reform  success  story.  This  ad- 
vanced command,  control,  and  communication  system  for  the  Kingdom  of  Saudi  Ara- 
bia provides  an  example  of  how  we  can  downsize  by  identifying  a  program's  core 
requirements,  creating  a  fixed  program  baseline,  and  resisting  the  constant  urge  to 
update.  In  addition,  every  personnel  position  had  a  sunset  clause  tied  to  the  comple- 
tion of  a  milestone  or  a  task.  These  reform  efforts  enabled  a  program  that  began 
behind  schedule  in  October  1992  to  deliver  a  completed  system  to  the  customer  6 
months  ahead  of  schedule.  Peace  Shield  also  reduced  its  System  Program  Office 
(SPO)  size  from  325  to  105,  saving  over  $25  million  in  personnel  costs. 

Improving  Business  Practices 

Beyond  reforming  our  internal  acauisition  processes,  the  Air  Force  has  pursued 
other  solutions  to  more  efficiently  ana  effectively  meet  requirements. 

We  have  moved  increasingly  into  cooperative  programs  with  industry,  our  sister 
Services,  other  Government  agencies,  and  our  allies.  Most  of  our  programs — for  ex- 
ample, C-17,  EELV,  SBIRS,  MILSTAR,  and  most  of  our  Precision  Guided  Munitions 
(PGM)  programs — have  joint  users.  Two  major  programs  go  beyond  that  and  have 
been  structured  as  joint  acquisition  programs:  the  JPATS  and  the  JSF  programs. 
By  combining  acquisition  efforts  we  nave  been  able  to  decrease  costs  and  improve 
manpower  savings.  JPATS  made  this  a  reality.  JSF  offers  similar  opportunities. 
With  JSF,  we  have  agreed  to  divide  expenses  and  expertise  equally  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Navy  and  have  concluded  arrangements  with  the  United  Kingdom,  al- 
lowing early  financial  and  developmental  participation  in  the  JSF  program.  This  ap- 
proach will  facilitate  the  development  of  an  affordable  multi-role  aircraft. 

We  also  have  joint-service  and  international  cooperative  Science  and  Technology 
(S&T)  efforts  underway  that  will  make  significant  contributions  to  joint  warfighting. 
For  example,  we  are  currently  conducting  joint  S&T  programs  with  France  and  Ger- 
many in  the  field  of  ducted  rockets,  a  technology  crucial  to  extending  the  range  of 
air-to-air  missiles.  Additionally,  we  are  working  with  the  Navy  and  with  multi- 
national partners  on  a  new  system  to  expand  the  escape  envelope  and  increase  the 
occupant  size  range  for  our  ejection  seats. 

When  we  began  to  break  down  the  barriers  between  the  "defense"  and  "commer- 
cial" sectors  oi  the  economy,  we  discovered  new  opportunities  to  better  use  the  na- 
tion's resources.  Clearly,  our  nation  can  no  longer  sustain  two  separate  industrial 
bases  for  military  and  civilian  requirements.  Therefore,  we  are  moving  toward  coop- 
erative arrangements  to  integrate  military  and  commercial  activities.  Over  the  past 
12  months,  this  approach  has  proven  quite  successful. 

During  1995,  the  Air  Force  approved  leases  and  awarded  dual-use  launch  grants 
for  commercial  space  ventures  at  Vandenberg  Air  Force  Base,  California  and  Cape 
Canaveral  Air  Force  Station,  Florida.  In  fact,  over  the  next  3  years.  Air  Force 
launch  pads  will  support  more  commercial  than  military  satellite  launches.  Simi- 
larly, our  EELV  program  is  taking  both  the  military  and  commercial  sector  to  the 
next  generation  of  spacelift  capability.  We  have  included  commercial-sector  mem- 
bers on  the  EELV  acquisition  team,  removed  unnecessary  layers  of  management, 
and  eliminated  overly  restrictive  military  specifications  (MLSPECS)  from  the  pro- 
gram. Private  sector  involvement  is  particularly  crucial  for  this  program  because  we 
expect  the  EELV  to  satisfy  the  needs  of  the  military  and  bolster  U.S.  industry's 
competitive  position  in  the  world  space-launch  market. 

Commercialization  policies,  outlined  in  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  Cir- 
cular A— 76,  Performance  of  Commercial  Activities,  require  DOD  to  rely  on  private 
sector  sources  for  goods  and  services.  Since  1979,  outsourcing  has  produced  operat- 
ing savings  of  more  than  $500  million  annually. 

Outsourcing  is  not  a  new  way  of  doing  business  for  the  Air  Force — we  have  been 
on  the  cutting  edge  for  decades.  Our  policy  is  clear:  outsource  where  and  when  it 
is  most  cost  enective. 
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One  major  challenge  will  be  privatizing  major  portions  of  our  depot  maintenance 
capabilities,  concentrating  on  those  efforts  which  ao  not  have  wartime  surge  require- 
ments. Our  pathfinder  privatization  project  is  at  Newark  Air  Force  Base,  Ohio. 
Newark  was  closed  by  the  1993  Base  Realignment  and  Closure  Commission.  We  se- 
lected a  privatization-in-place  option  for  Neck  because  moving  workloads  to  other 
organic  depots  posed  significant  operational  ad  economic  challenges. 

Currently,  Air  Force  Materiel  Command  (AFMC)  is  aggressively  evaluating  Air 
Force-wide  depot  workload  as  the  first  step  in  privatizing  depot  maintenance  work 
at  Kelly  Air  Force  Base,  Texas,  and  McClellan  Air  Force  Base,  California.  Already 
AFMC  has  begun  to  identify  pilot  programs  to  gain  an  increased  understanding  of 
the  benefits  and  the  drawbacks  to  privatization. 

Expanding  Access  for  Small  Businesses 

An  unexpected  benefit  garnered  from  the  acquisition  renaissance  has  been  an  in- 
crease in  business  opportunities  for  smaller  commercial  ventures.  Since  small  busi- 
nesses frequently  lack  the  resources  or  expertise  to  tap  into  these  opportunities,  we 
challenged  ourselves  to  improve  access,  increase  awareness,  and  ease  availability  for 
America's  small  businesses.  We  predicated  our  efforts  on  a  simple  belief— ill  busi- 
nesses should  have  equal  access  to  Air  Force  procurement  opportunities.  As  a  result, 
the  Air  Force  leads  DOD  and  much  of  the  entire  federal  Government  in  support  to 
small  businesses.  Our  Small  Business  efforts  center  around  the  Air  Force  Marketing 
Information  Package  (AFMEP).  AFMIP  provides  the  Air  Force  Long  Range  Acquisi- 
tion Estimate  (LRAE)  for  fiscal  year  1996  and  beyond  in  the  form  of  practical  "how 
to"  guidance  on  selling  to  the  Air  Force.  AFMEP  also  includes  the  full  text  of  the 
Air  Force  Mentor-Protege  Handbook  and  information  on  international  and  domestic 
commercial  diversification.  In  addition  to  AFMIP,  the  Air  Force  has  continued  its 
support  for  the  Interagency  Committee  On  Women's  Business  Enterprise 
(LACWBE),  expanding  access  for  women-owned  businesses  in  Federal  procurement 
opportunities. 

MOTIVATED,  DISCIPLINED  PEOPLE 

The  Air  Force  operates  on  the  leading  edge  of  technology  and  the  tools  of  our 
trade  are  lethal.  Such  a  force  requires  motivated,  disci  plineaairmen  led  by  superior 
leaders.  To  ensure  the  nation's  Air  Force  continues  to  be  the  world's  premier  air  and 
space  force,  we  recruit  and  train  quality  people,  nurture  leaders,  and  embrace  un- 
ambiguous, high  standards. 

Recruiting  and  Retention 

The  publicity  surrounding  the  defense  drawdown,  skyrocketing  college  enroll- 
ments, a  youth  population  at  its  lowest  level  since  the  advent  of  the  all-volunteer 
force:  these  are  the  hurdles  for  recruiting  new  members.  Yet,  to  maintain  a  balanced 
force  with  the  right  distribution  of  rank,  age,  and  skills,  we  must  constantly  replen- 
ish our  ranks.  Therefore,  we  are  closely  monitoring  the  pool  of  potential  recruits, 
tracking  workforce  trends,  and  rewarding  our  recruits  with  top  notch  training, 
meaningful  work,  and  a  lifetime  of  educational  opportunities. 

Aggressive  recruiting  expands  the  pool  of  potential  talent  and  it  ensures  a 
workforce  that  represents  the  total  population.  Continuing  to  attract  qualified  mi- 
norities to  the  Air  Force  will  sustain  the  future  growth  of  an  increasingly  diverse 
population.  It  also  molds  a  workforce  representative  of  society.  Diversity  brings 
credibility  and  relevance  to  the  Air  Force.  It  also  helps  us  weave  our  values  into 
every  fabric  of  society-through  the  varied  backgrounds  of  the  sons  and  daughters 
who  serve. 

While  attracting  diverse  populations  to  a  workforce  is  essential,  retaining  them 
matters  just  as  much.  We  are  convinced  that  putting  people  first  is  the  best  way 
we  can  guarantee  the  readiness  of  our  force.  As  a  result,  we  are  committed  to  pro- 
viding and  maintaining  an  acceptable  quality  of  life  for  our  people  and  their  fami- 
lies. 

Thinking  Globally — Training  Locally 

As  an  essential  ingredient  of  America's  combat  readiness,  our  airmen  think  glob- 
ally but  train  locally.  That  means  Air  Force  training  is  designed  to  represent,  as 
accurately  as  possible,  the  environment,  conditions,  and  experiences  our  men  and 
women  would  most  likely  face  while  participating  in  operations  around  the  world. 
Such  training  requires  use  of  a  wide  variety  of  land,  sea,  and  air  resources  to  create 
realistic  and  representative  circumstances. 

To  ensure  access  to  such  areas,  we  have  developed  cooperative  use  arrangements 
with  those  who  may  have  competing  interests  for  the  same  land  and  airspace.  Such 
arrangements  are  predicated  on  responsible  custodial  care  of  these  resources.  Cur- 
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rently,  Air  Force  ranges  incorporate  over  nine  million  acres.  Sixty  percent  of  this 
training  space  is  dual-use,  shared  by  the  military  and  the  public.  These  ranges  in- 
clude managed  forests,  farming  and  grazing  areas,  and  protected  wetlands.  Addi- 
tionally, we  are  minimizing  the  use  of  hazardous  materials,  broadening  recycling 
programs,  and  incorporating  environmental  improvements  into  our  aircraft,  designs. 
We  will  continue  to  search  for  improved  ways  to  execute  our  responsibilities  and 
steward  our  nation's  resources. 

Excellence  in  Command 

Leadership  is  the  foundation  of  our  organization.  We  depend  on  our  ability  to 
train,  educate,  and  select  our  leaders  and  then  provide  an  atmosphere  where  they 
can  use  their  talents  toward  accomplishment.  As  the  demands  of  Air  Force  leader- 
ship mission  grow,  and  the  issues  facing  our  leaders  become  increasingly  complex, 
it  has  become  necessary  to  improve  the  way  we  ensure  our  readiness  to  face  these 
challenges.  For  instance,  we  are  improving  commander  selection  and  training  proc- 
esses. We  have  designed  a  centralized  system  to  provide  all  candidates  for  command 
equal  consideration  and  central  screening  of  their  records.  This  should  ensure  a  fair 
and  open  system  with  the  best  possible  criteria  for  selection. 

We  have  also  instituted  leadership  courses  to  ensure  our  commanders  are  as  well 
prepared  as  possible  for  their  new  responsibilities  and  know  what  we  expect  of 
them.  Squadron,  Group,  and  Wing  Commander  Courses  are  a  first  step.  In  aadition, 
our  Squadron  Officer  School,  Air  Command  and  Staff  College,  and  Senior  NCO 
Academy  have  included  extra  leadership  and  accountability  case  studies  in  their 
curricula. 

Concurrently,  across  the  Air  Force  we  have  vigorously  reinforced  the  importance 
of  professionalism,  accountability,  and  responsibility.  Air  Force  leaders  must  focus 
on  the  mission,  demand  professional  standards  of  conduct,  and  hold  people  account- 
able if  they  fail  to  meet  these  standards.  We  have  provided  specific  guidelines  for 
commanders  that  link  disciplinary  and  personnel  actions  while  protecting  the  com- 
mander's prerogative.  Furthermore,  we  have  emphasized  the  need  for  more  strin- 
gent documentation  of  all  adverse  actions,  and  we  require  evidence  of  those  adverse 
actions  at  all  accountability  points,  such  as  promotions,  evaluations,  assignments, 
and  decorations. 

Unambiguous,  High  Standards 

Technical  competency,  drive,  diplomacy,  and  team-building  skills  are  important 
qualities  for  any  leader.  We  will  continue  to  require  those  skills  from  our  command- 
ers. Just  as  crucial,  however,  are  the  personal  qualities  of  integrity  .  .  .  service  be- 
fore self  .  .  .  excellence  in  all  we  do.  We've  stressed  the  importance  of  these  core 
values  in  our  discussions  with  Air  Force  people  at  all  levels.  Our  core  values  are 
the  standard  for  our  behavior,  our  service  to  country,  and  our  treatment  of  one  an- 
other. All  who  wear  the  uniform,  especially  our  leaders,  have  a  duty  to  live  accord- 
ing to  the  values  of  this  institution.  Personal  values,  professionalism,  demanding 
standards,  and  accountability — all  flow  from  our  vision  of  the  future  Air  Force. 

PEOPLE  FIRST 

To  ensure  we  recruit  and  retain  the  right  people,  we  will  continue  to  reward  the 
challenges  of  this  profession  with  an  equitable  quality  of  life.  Readiness  and  quality 
of  life  are  inseparable.  That  is  why  we  put  "People  First." 

This  year  we  conducted  the  first  ever  hands-on,  computerized  Quality  of  Life  Sur- 
vey of  everyone  in  the  Air  Force.  This  survey  identified  strengths  and  weaknesses 
among  Service  efforts  to  assure  our  people  an  acceptable  quality  of  life.  On  a  posi- 
tive note,  many  of  our  people  intend  to  make  the  Air  Force  a  career.  On  the  other 
hand,  many  had  concerns,  such  as  the  high  OPTEMPO  of  their  units. 

To  assure  a  balanced  approach,  the  Air  Force  continues  to  support  its  Quality  of 
Life  Strategy,  focusing  on  seven  priorities:  comp)ensation  and  benefits,  safe  and  af- 
fordable housing,  health  care,  balanced  Personnel  Tempo  (PERSTEMPO)  and 
OPTEMPO,  community  and  family  programs  retirement  benefits,  and  educational 
opportunities. 

Compensation  and  Benefits 

One  of  the  fundamental  requirements  for  maintaining  an  all-volunteer  force  is  en- 
suring fair  and  adequate  military  compensation.  To  help  maintain  a  quality  force, 
the  Air  Force  supports  full  statutory  pay  raises  through  the  FYDP  as  proposed  in 
the  President's  budget.  In  addition,  for  civilians,  the  Air  Force  supports  pay  equity 
with  industry  through  the  locality  pay  provisions  of  the  Federal  Employees  Pay 
Comparability  Act. 
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Housing 

Like  most  Americans,  members  of  the  Air  Force  want  to  live  and  raise  their  fami- 
lies in  comfortable  homes  in  secure  neighborhoods.  Unlike  most  Americans,  how- 
ever, airmen  must  live  where  their  orders  take  them  in  support  of  worldwide  deploy- 
ments and  contingencies.  It  is  vital  for  all  airmen,  particularly  junior  members,  to 
have  access  to  sale,  affordable  housing.  Air  Force  people  do  not  expect  to  live  in  lux- 
ury. Simply,  they  want  to  be  able  to  place  their  families  in  housing  that  will  give 
them  peace  of  mind  when  they  are  deployed. 

Unfortunately,  there  are  insufficient  quantities  of  quality  housing  to  meet  existing 
and  projected  demand — currently,  39,000  families  are  on  waiting  lists  to  move  into 
base  housing.  The  average  age  of  Air  Force  housing  is  33  years,  with  over  60,000 
homes  requiring  improvement  or  replacement.  At  current  funding  levels,  it  will  take 
24  years  to  catch  up  with  this  backlog. 

Our  goal  is  to  get  well  within  the  next  10  years.  The  solution  is  innovation,  not 
just  increased  investment.  With  the  support  of  Congress,  the  Air  Force  could  realize 
both  the  flexibility  and  the  authority  to  satisfy  much  of  its  housing  needs  through 
the  private  sector,  thereby  reducing  costly  infrastructure  and  overhead. 

Dormitory  improvements  for  single  and  unaccompanied  personnel  are  another  key 
Part  of  our  housing  problem.  The  Air  Force  strongly  supports  OSD's  one-plus-one 
standard  for  single  and  unaccompanied  dorms,  an  initiative  aimed  at  enhancing  in- 
dividual performance  while  assuring  personal  privacy. 

Health  Care 

Airmen  rank  quality  health  care  for  their  families  as  their  number  one  non-cash 
benefit.  To  alleviate  stresses  on  the  military  health  care  system  and  mitigate  the 
financial  burden  on  military  members,  the  Air  Force  supports  the  current  TRICARE 
program.  This  program  requires  neither  user  fees  in  Military  Treatment  Facilities 
nor  enrollment  fees  for  active  duty  families.  TRICARE  is  the- only  program  in  to- 
day's economic  environment  that  can  assure  military  members  and  their  families 
the  broadest  range  of  uninterrupted  medical  coverage — and  we  are  committed  to 
making  TRICARE  work. 

We  are  also  concerned  about  quality  dental  care.  While  the  family  member  dental 
plan  allows  overseas  family  members  to  remain  enrolled,  there  are  no  provisions 
under  the  plan  for  overseas  treatment.  As  a  result,  the  Air  Force  supports  the  Over- 
seas Family  Member  Dental  Program  (OFMDP),  which  is  in  place  in  Europe  and 
soon  will  be  implemented  in  the  Pacific. 

Balanced  PERSTEMPO  and  OPTEMPO 

The  OPTEMPO  for  many  of  our  units  remains  high — and  it  will  only  increase  as 
we  are  called  upon  to  support  additional  contingency  operations.  Four  times  as 
many  Air  Force  people  are  deployed  today  as  in  1989  enforcing  no-fly  zones,  main- 
taining air  refueling  bridges,  supporting  humanitarian  operations  on  three  con- 
tinents, and  helping  stem  the  How  of  illegal  drugs.  We  are  committed  to  supporting 
these  operations.  Concurrently,  we  are  working  to  reduce  high  PERSTEMPO  to 
below  the  maximum  desired  level  of  120  deployed  days  f>er  person  per  year. 

The  Air  Force  is  employing  three  main  initiatives  to  achieve  this  goal.  First,  we 
are  using  global  sourcing  to  oalance  the  workload  across  all  active  duty  Air  Force 
units,  regardless  of  the  theater  to  which  they  are  assigned.  Second,  we  are  reducing 
taskings  on  the  systems  where  our  people  have  the  highest  PERSTEMPO.  That  is, 
we  prioritize  tasks  to  determine  which  missions  we  can  support,  offer  substitutions, 
or  request  relief.  Third,  we  are  using  Air  national  Guard  and  Air  Force  Reserve  vol- 
unteers to  reduce  active  duty  taskings  and  are  integrating  them  into  additional  mis- 
sion areas,  such  as  AWACS,  space  operations,  and  information  warfare.  Air  Combat 
Command  has  developed  a  successful  scheduling  process  that  has  Air  National 
Guard  and  Air  Force  Reserve  participation  in  contingency  operations  planned  and 
programmed  through  1998.  As  we  rely  more  on  Air  National  Guard  and  Air  Force 
Reserve  people,  we  must  be  prepared  to  extend  to  them  appropriate  services  and 
benefits — to  include  those  Guardsmen  and  Reservists  serving  on  active  duty  for  less 
than  31  days.  This  requires  improved  guidance,  full  funding,  and  advanced  schedul- 
ing to  maximize  volunteer  availability  and  to  ensure  we  can  offer  benefits  and  pro- 
tections regardless  of  the  duration  of  active  service. 

In  a  Spring  1995  survey,  Air  Force  commanders  and  first  sergeants  said  that  fam- 
ily readiness  is  directly  tied  to  mission  readiness.  The  Family  Readiness  Program 
provides  special  emphasis  on  family  separations  through  a  variety  of  services,  in- 
cluding deployment  preparation,  support  during  separations,  and  reunion  guidance. 
With  the  high  number  of  deployments,  these  services  have  become  an  essential  ca- 
pability at  many  bases.  They  must  be  continued  to  ensure  we  support  our  airmen 
and  their  families. 
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Community  Support  and  Family  Programs 

Community  support  and  family  programs  also  help  the  Air  Force  recruit  and  re- 
tain the  right  people.  Our  highest  priority  efForts  in  this  area  are  to  preserve  com- 
missary benefits,  expand  child  care,  and  expand  Services'  activities. 

Commissary  savings  are  vital  to  the  entire  military  community  and  are  ranked 
second,  behind  health  care,  as  the  most  valued  non-cash  benefit.  Military  members 
depend  on  commissary  savings  to  extend  already  stretched  military  income. 

The  Air  Force  Child  Development  Program  provides  care  for  45,000  children  daily 
in  child  development  centers,  family  day  care  homes,  and  youth  center  programs. 
The  Air  Force  will  continue  to  expand  Air  Force  child  care  facilities  to  achieve  the 
DOD  goal  of  80  percent  of  the  requirement.  Services'  activities  directly  support  unit 
readiness  through  programs  that  enhance  individual  fitness,  unit  cohesion,  and  a 
sense  of  conrununity.  Tne  Air  Force  will  continue  to  expand  and  improve  Service? 
opportunities. 

Retirement 

The  Air  Force  remains  committed  to  the  nation's  military  retirees.  A  solid  retire- 
ment benefits  package  compensates  for  the  extraordinary  demands  we  place  on  our 
people  over  the  course  of  a  career. 

We  believe  it  is  important  to  preserve  the  military  retirement  system.  Reforms  to 
the  military  retirement  system  during  the  1980s  have  reduced  the  lifetime  value  of 
retired  pay  for  newer  service  members  by  as  much  as  26  percent.  Further  reductions 
in  the  net  value  of  retiree  benefits  could  have  a  dramatic,  negative  impact  on  re- 
cruiting, retention,  and  readiness. 

Educational  Opportunities 

We  also  are  committed  to  preserving  and  expanding  educational  opportunities. 
Tuition  assistance  has  proven  a  valuable  recruiting  and  retention  tool,  providing  our 
airmen  the  means  to  obtain  associate,  undergraduate,  and  graduate  degrees.  The 
Air  Force  supports  maintaining  current  Air  Force  tuition  assistance  levels.  At  the 
same  time,  the  Montgomery  GI  Bill  continues  to  be  a  success  story.  These  self-im- 
provement opportunities  serve  not  only  as  incentives  to  our  people  but  also  lift  them 
to  greater  levels  of  productivity.  Ninety-five  percent  of  those  who  enter  the  Air  Force 
enroll  in  the  Montgomery  GI  Bill  program.  However,  many  of  those  wishing  to  en- 
roll in  the  current  program  are  no  longer  eligible.  For  these,  the  Air  Force  is  study- 
ing options  to  improve  their  access  to  advanced  education. 

TOWARD  THE  HORIZON 

The  capabilities  spelled  out  in  our  vision  paper.  Global  Reach-Global  Power,  are 
battle  tested.  They  nave  enabled  us  to  identify  and  build  the  unique  contributions 
of  air  and  space  power  to  joint  warfare  and  the  nation's  defense.  These  objectives 
continue  to  serve  as  our  intellectual  compass. 

We  are  pnised  to  accept  the  challenges  ahead.  We  have  strengthened  our  commit- 
ment to  Science  and  Technology  (S&T),  the  foundation  for  Air  Force  modernization, 
and  we  are  celebrating  the  publication  of  New  World  Vistas,  which  identifies  those 
technologies  that  will  shape  the  Air  Force  of  the  21st  Century.  In  addition,  we  have 
built  a  team  to  help  us  ensure  we  achieve  the  clearest  sense  of  our  planning  horizon 
and  institutionalize  across-the-board  long-range  planning  for  the  Air  Force  of  2025. 
With  the  benefit  of  exjjerience,  insight,  and  imagination,  we  will  continue  to  provide 
the  nation  the  premier  air  and  space  force  for  the  future. 

Today,  we  are  ready  to  fight  and  win  our  nation's  wars.  We  have  in  hand  those 
modernization  and  training  efforts  necessary  to  sustain  that  capability  in  the  dec- 
ades ahead.  In  the  future  as  in  the  past,  the  nation's  Air  Force  will  provide  Global 


put  in  the 


Reach-Global  Power  to  help  shape  the  world  our  children  will  live  in. 

Chairman  Thurmond.  Thank  you  very  much. 
Greneral  Fogleman,  your  entire  statements  will  be 
record.  You  may  wish  to  highlight  your  statement. 

STATEMENT  OF  GEN.  RONALD  R.  FOGLEMAN,  CHIEF  OF 
STAFF,  U.S.  AIR  FORCE 

General  Fogleman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to 
make  a  brief  oral  statement  also. 

First  of  all,  I  would  tell  you  and  the  distinguished  members  of 
this  committee  that  it  is  a  real  privilege  to  appear  before  you  today 
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and  represent  your  Nation's  Air  Force,  and  have  the  opportunity  to 
discuss  the  1997  budget  request.  I  think  it  is  a  budget  which  fo- 
cuses on  three  issues,  readiness,  force  structure,  and  moderniza- 
tion. 

I  would  like  to  begin  by  thanking  this  committee  for  its  tremen- 
dous support  on  the  issues  of  near-term  readiness,  quality  of  life, 
particularly  military  family  housing,  the  military  construction  for 
the  barracks  you  have  given  us,  supporting  a  pay  raise,  and  our 
transient  housing. 

Your  support  of  the  C-17  has  already  been  mentioned,  and  the 
full  funding  of  the  F-22  last  year  was  critical  to  keep  this  vital 
modernization  program  going. 

We  also  very  much  appreciate  your  support  for  the  bomber  mod- 
ernization and  the  precision  guided  munitions  programs  that  we 
saw  from  this  committee  last  year. 

Today's  Air  Force  is  about  395,000  people,  down  from  a  Cold  War 
high  of  over  608,000.  Out  of  that  395,000,  81,000  are  permanently 
stationed  outside  of  the  continental  United  States.  They  are  in  Eu- 
rope, the  Pacific,  or  in  the  Southern  Command. 

In  addition  to  that  81,000,  today  we  have  14,000  airmen  de- 
ployed in  places  around  the  world,  places  like  Panama,  Saudi  Ara- 
bia, Kuwait,  Italy,  Turkey,  Ecuador,  many  more.  They  are  over 
there  in  support  of  national  security  interest,  they  are  over  there 
learning  overseas  operating  environments,  all  the  while  underwrit- 
ing regional  stability. 

Of  those  14,000  who  are  deployed,  some  9,300  of  them  are  en- 
gaged in  major  ongoing  contingency  operations,  in  the  Balkans,  in 
Iraq,  or  in  our  counterdrug  ops. 

Interestingly  enough,  of  that  9,300,  there  are  2,700 — that  is,  al- 
most 1,700  Guardsmen,  and  another  882  Reservists  that  are  de- 
ployed today  in  support  of  that  interest. 

Of  interest  to  some  of  the  committee  members,  perhaps,  we  have 
four  F-16's  from  the  Richmond,  Virginia  Guard  over  there,  sir,  and 
they  are  up  and  operating.  From  Willow  Grove,  Pennsylvania,  we 
have  three  C-130's  that  are  engaged  in  operations,  and  from  Ban- 
gor, Maine,  we  have  a  135  tanker,  so  the  Guard  is  well-represented 
out  there  in  the  force. 

1995  was  the  year  of  high  activity.  It  was  a  year  in  which  we 
also  had  the  opportunity  to  introduce  a  new  operational  concept, 
called  the  Air  Expeditionary  Force.  This  was  an  example  of  an  ops 
concept  developed  in  recognition  of  the  fact  that  all  of  the  force 
structure  has  come  down,  and  we  had  to  find  a  way  in  the  joint 
arena  to  back-stop  one  another,  so  when  a  carrier  cannot  be  avail- 
able in  a  region  of  the  world,  an  Air  Expeditionary  Force  can  go 
in  and  take  up  the  slack. 

So  for  the  first  time  in  October  of  1995  the  Commander-in-Chief 
of  the  Central  Command,  Greneral  Peay,  requested  that  we  deploy 
for  an  extended  period  of  time  the  Air  Expeditionary  Force.  There 
were  forces  from  Moody  Air  Force  Base;  12  F-16's  went  to  Bahrain, 
as  did  F-16's  from  Shaw. 

CINCCENT  has  recently  asked  for  another  Air  Expeditionary 
Force  deployment.  In  April  of  this  year  we  will  have  this  force 
going  into  Jordan  to  provide  support  for  the  Jordanians,  as  well  as 
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to  cover  an  extended  carrier  gap  as  the  carrier  leaves  the  Gulf  for 
other  activities. 

1995  was  significant  for  our  NATO  operations,  because  we  saw, 
of  course,  the  warring  parties  come  together  for  a  negotiated  peace 
in  Dayton.  Now,  there  were  people  in  me  United  States  and  around 
the  world  who  doubted  air  power's  ability  to  impact  the  situation 
on  the  ground  in  Bosnia.  They  said  it  was  different  from  the  desert. 
It  was  more  difficult  because  of  weather. 

But  I  will  tell  you  that  they  underestimated  the  kinds  of  ad- 
vances that  we  have  made  from  technology,  and  most  importantly, 
they  underestimated  the  determination  and  the  discipline  of  the 
tremendous  air  crews  that  we  had.  Our  joint  crews,  the  United 
States  Air  Force,  the  Navy,  the  Marines,  and  our  allies,  the  tre- 
mendous discipline  that  tney  showed  to  take  off  with  ordnance, 
knowing  that  they  could  not  afford  to  have  collateral  damage, 
knowing  that  they  had  to  strike  specific  targets,  and  they  did  it. 

That  was  under  the  leadership,  under  the  command  of  Air  Force 
Lieutenant  General  Mike  Ryan,  who  we  have  nominated  to  this 
committee  for  promotion  to  full  general,  and  to  become  the  com- 
mander of  our  forces  in  Europe. 

It  was  a  real  joint  team.  While  the  fighter  folks  got  a  lot  of  the 
publicity,  the  real  unsung  heroes  during  this  were  our  airborne 
warning  and  control  aircraft,  our  airborne  command  and  control 
sets,  our  U-2's,  the  RIVET  JOINT  airplanes  that  were  up  there 
penetrating  the  signals  and  the  communications,  and,  of  course,  the 
satellites  bringing  it  back  into  a  combined  air  operations  center, 
which  ultimately  demonstrated  our  ability  to  bring  together  intel- 
ligence, surveillance,  and  reconnaissance  assets  so  that  you  could, 
in  a  very  precise  manner,  apply  air  power,  not  randomly  but  in 
support  of  some  very  clearly  articulated  political  objectives,  and 
that  is  what  made  it  successful,  and  it  is  what  moved  this  whole 
process  forward. 

We  are  still  engaged  in  Bosnia.  We  are  engaged  in  peace  enforce- 
ment operations,  and  while  much  of  the  focus,  and  rightly  so,  has 
been  on  our  ground  forces  who  are  engaged  there,  keeping  the 
former  warring  parties  apart,  we  have  deployed  two  of  our  JOINT 
STARS  aircraft  over  there,  where  they  are  engaged  in  providing 
greater  situation  awareness  for  the  people  on  the  ground.  That  has 
been  a  very  successful  operation,  and  has  not  received  a  whole  lot 
of  publicity. 

They  have  flown  over  80  consecutive  missions.  That  is  about  40 
more  missions  than  they  flew  in  the  Gulf,  and  they  have  had  tre- 
mendous success.  General  George  Joulwan  is  very  pleased  with  the 
results  that  he  is  getting  out  of  that. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  success  story  in  terms  of  aircraft  in  Bosnia 
was  the  C-17.  We  did  not  set  out  to  make  it  that  way.  As  Secretary 
Perry  commented  when  he  returned  from  Bosnia,  he  said,  if  you 
had  designed  an  airfield  in  which  you  wanted  to  show  the  benefits 
of  having  a  C-17,  you  would  have  designed  Tuzla  Air  Base,  be- 
cause here  it  is,  a  relatively  austere  airfield,  fairly  long  runway, 
does  not  have  any  ramp  space  to  amount  to  anything,  something 
that  requires  an  aircraft  like  the  C-17  to  achieve  cargo  throughput. 

Of  course,  the  C-17  there  flew  25  percent  of  the  sorties,  carried 
47  percent  of  the  cargo,  and  some  of  it  was  precious,  time-sensitive 
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cargo  like  a  day  back  there  in  December  when  they  needed  Bradley 
fighting  vehicles,  15  Bradley  fighting  vehicles  in  1  day  into  Tuzla. 

When  they  ran  into  difficulty  building  a  bridge  across  a  river  be- 
cause of  the  flood,  and  they  started  to  run  out  of  the  pontoons,  and 
they  tried  to  move  them  by  rail,  they  discovered  they  would  not  go 
through  the  tunnels  in  Europe.  They  were  going  to  move  them  by 
truck,  and  they  discovered  they  would  have  to  tear  down  numerous 
toll  booths  between  Grermany  and  Bosnia,  so  once  again  they 
turned  to  the  C-17,  and  we  were  able  to  fly  them  directly  into  the 
staging  base  in  Hungary  and  they  were  talcen  forward  from  there. 

Last  year,  we  helped  close  out  the  longest  humanitarian  airlift 
and  air  drop  relief  operation  in  history.  Airlift  crews  flew  some 
16,890  sorties.  They  delivered  over  84,000  short  tons  in  3V2  years 
of  operation  to  sustain  Sarajevo,  and  other  Bosnian  safe  havens. 

In  addition  to  that  area  of  the  world,  in  1995  the  Air  Force  flew 
over  24,800  sorties  from  bases  in  Turkey  and  Southwest  Asia.  We 
have  just  entered  what  is  essentially  the  5th  year  of  an  air  occupa- 
tion of  Iraq.  Air  power  has  avoided  the  requirement  to  place  large 
numbers  of  ground  forces  in  there  to  enforce  United  Nations  sanc- 
tions and,  as  a  result,  we  have  been  able  to  avoid  terrorism  and 
hostage-  taking. 

In  the  Western  Hemisphere,  of  course,  we  continue  to  be  very  en- 
gaged in  South  and  Central  America  with  counterdrug  operations, 
not  just  our  AW  ACS  aircraft,  which  operate  down  there  on  a  regu- 
lar basis,  but  day  in  and  day  out  we  have  ground-based  radars 
down  there  that  are  being  manned  by  Air  Force  personnel,  both  ac- 
tive duty  and  Guard. 

I  will  tell  you  that  on  a  recent  trip  to  South  America,  members 
of  the  Nations  east  of  the  Andes  are  saying  that  the  operation  west 
of  the  Andes  is  becoming  so  painful  for  the  drug  and  narco  runners 
down  there  that  they  are  now  starting  to  move  east  of  the  Andes, 
and  so  countries  there  are  starting  to  look  for  some  assistance. 

I  would  like  to  leave  you  with  an  indication  of  how  busy  we  have 
been  in  joint  operations,  also,  providing  enablers.  Just  in  the  last 
year,  we  provided  1,865  aerial  refueling  sorties  in  support  of  our 
aircraft  carrier  operations  around  the  world,  to  augment,  supple- 
ment, and  enhance  what  we  can  do  with  those  carriers.  This  year, 
we  have  already  flown  over  860  sorties  in  support  of  carrier  oper- 
ations, so  this  is  a  tremendous  leverage  that  we  have. 

Since  the  end  of  the  Cold  War,  we  have  done  a  lot  of  focusing 
on  downsizing.  In  the  Air  Force,  we  took  our  cuts  early.  We  did  it 
deliberately.  We  took  force  structure  off  the  books  so  that  we  could 
take  that  money  and  invest  it  in  readiness,  so  today  you  have  a 
very  ready  Air  Force. 

But  I  would  tell  you  that  it  is  now  time  to  start  concentrating 
on  making  sure  that  our  people  and  our  equipment  are  ready  for 
the  21st  Centurv,  so  my  priorities  today  are  going  to  be  to  talk 
about  people  and  modernization. 

The  Secretary  has  mentioned  the  requirement  to  recruit,  train, 
and  retain  high  quality  people.  We  have  a  very  high  OPTEMPO, 
We  have  a  very  high  personnel  tempo.  But  I  am  pleased  to  report 
to  you  that  our  retention  numbers  for  our  first  term  and  our  career 
are  near  all-time  highs,  and  our  mid-  term  retention  is  at  a  very 
high  level,  although  I  will  admit  that  for  our  mid-term  kind  of  re- 
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tention  figures  we  have  seen  a  very  slight  downturn  in  the  last  cou- 
ple of  years,  and  we  are  in  the  process  of  analyzing  what  is  causing 
that  trend. 

But  retention  is  very  good.  You  have  supported  the  people  of  our 
Air  Force,  and  they,  in  turn,  know  that,  appreciate  it,  and  they  are 
staying  with  us  in  great  numbers. 

When  I  turn  to  modernization,  we  have  already  talked  about  the 
C-17.  The  near-term  priority  for  the  Department  of  Defense  is  lift, 
sealift  and  airlift,  and,  of  course,  the  C-17  is  really  our  contribu- 
tion to  that  airlift  modernization. 

We  have  a  mid-term  priority.  We  talked  about  our  modernization 
as  not  wanting  everything  in  1  year.  We  know  you  cannot  do  that 
within  the  budget,  within  the  top  line.  In  fact,  we  were  part  of  the 
decision  process  that  said  in  the  near-term  we  are  going  to  sacrifice 
modernization  to  sustain  readiness  and  force  structure. 

So,  in  1994,  the  Air  Force  had  no  fighters  in  its  request.  In  1995, 
the  same  thing,  1996.  Now,  what  you  see  in  1997  is  we  have  some 
F-15s  and  some  F-16s  in  our  request.  We  did  not  take  those  out 
of  our  budget  submittal  because  we  did  not  need  them.  We  had  a 
requirement  for  them,  but  it  was  one  of  those  things  where  we  had 
to  prioritize,  and  so  in  the  process  of  prioritizing,  they  did  not 
make  the  cut. 

So  what  we  were  trying  to  look  to  was  the  future,  the  21st  Cen- 
tup^,  and  in  order  to  get  us  to  that  point,  there  are  some  mid-term 
priorities  that  we  had  to  dwell  on.  Those  included  upgrading  the 
bomber  force,  and  particularly  buying  precision  munitions. 

Also  in  the  midterm  we  are  focused  on  space,  because  we  see 
what  leverage  space  gives  to  us  commercially  and  from  a  war-fight- 
er's perspective,  and  our  big  problem  is  it  costs  us  too  much  to  put 
something  in  space,  so  we  nave  got  to  be  more  efficient  and  more 
timely,  and  that  is  where  the  expendable  evolved  launch  vehicle 
comes  in. 

We  also  need  to  improve  our  space-based  infrared  sensing  sys- 
tem, so  that  is  a  midterm  priority. 

We  also  see  the  tremendous  value  of  special  operations  forces,  so 
out  there  beginning  in  the  year  2000,  we  put  money  in  this  budget 
to  fund  the  procurement  of  the  CV-22  for  our  special  ops  forces. 

In  the  far  term,  then,  is  fighter  modernization.  It  has  been 
splashed  across  the  headlines,  TACAIR  modernization,  45  percent 
of  the  defense  budget.  I  will  tell  you  that  those  headlines  are  inac- 
curate, and  they  do  not  truly  reflect  what  TACAIR  comprises  in  the 
budget  that  you  are  looking  at  this  year,  in  the  budget  that  goes 
through  this  defense  plan. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  TACAIR  modernization,  if  you  are 
going  to  include  CV-22,  the  F-22,  the  JAST  and  the  F/A-18  E&F 
for  this  year  is  less  than  10  percent  of  the  total  defense  acquisition 
program,  so  we  think  that  that  is  a  right  priority. 

The  reason  is,  as  we  go  back  and  look  historically,  we  see  that 
fighter  modernization  was  really  funded  very  heavily  in  the  seven- 
ties. The  eighties  was  strategic  modernization.  In  the  early  nineties 
we  have  seen  a  focus  on  lift,  and  now  it  is  time  for  the  services  to 
recapitalize  to  replace  the  F-14s,  the  AV-8s,  the  F-15s,  the  F-16s. 

The  Joint  Strike  Fighter,  of  course,  is  a  thing  that  will  come  out 
there  to  replace  Marine  aircraft,  replace  Navy  aircraft,  and  replace 
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the  core  of  the  Air  Force  fighter  structure,  the  F-16,  so  the  Joint 
Strike  Fighter  is  very  important  to  all  of  us. 

Now,  I  want  to  talk  just  very  briefly  in  closing  about  the  future, 
because  it  is  very  important  for  us  as  an  Air  Force  to  have  a  feel 
for  what  it  is  we  are  preparing  for. 

Back  in  1990,  we  were  the  first  of  the  services  to  produce  a  stra- 
tegic vision  for  the  post  Cold  War  environment.  It  was  called  Glob- 
al Reach,  Global  Power.  It  laid  out  our  priorities  for  the  1990s. 

We  are  now  embarked  on  another  study.  We  are  looking  out.  A 
year  ago,  the  Secretary  and  I  commissioned  a  long-  range  planning 
group,  brought  in  a  two-star  to  run  this  effort  independent  of  the 
staff,  and  he  is  trying  to  pull  together  a  series  of  studies  that  have 
been  done  in  our  war  colleges  and  independently  over  the  last  year 
or  2  years. 

What  he  is  looking  at  is  a  report  to  the  senior  leadership  of  the 
Air  Force  in  October  of  this  year.  We  will  then  take  that,  and  that 
will  become  the  basis  of  any  future  national  security  review  that 
we  may  have. 

What  we  have  determined  so  far  is  that  any  attempt  to  try  and 
precisely  predict  or  describe  the  future  will  be  precisely  wrong. 
That  is,  we  really  think  that  you  have  got  to  look  out  there  at  al- 
ternative futures,  and  so  we  put  these  people  to  work  to  do  that. 

One  of  the  tools  that  they  are  using  is  a  study  called  New  World 
Vistas  that  takes  a  look  at  technology,  and  the  technological  oppor- 
tunities. 

Another  one  is  a  study  called  Air  Force  2025,  which  is  being  con- 
ducted by  our  Air  War  College,  and  by  the  wav  includes  the  ex- 
change students  from  the  Army,  the  Navy,  and  the  Marines,  be- 
cause we  want  this  to  be  a  joint  look,  if  you  will. 

We  have  done  Spacecast  2020  in  the  past  to  look  at  space  oper- 
ations. 

Now,  these  studies  have  had  people  like  Alvin  Toffler,  Carl 
Builder,  Andy  Marshall,  Gene  McCall,  futurists,  people  who  under- 
stand technology.  We  have  had  military  thinkers,  to  include  Van 
Creveld  and  Bill  Owens,  if  you  will,  advisors  from  industry  like 
Norm  Augustine,  people  from  the  past  like  Bernie  Shriver,  Bert 
Rutan,  Bobby  Inman,  General  Bob  Riscassi,  General  Gray  from  the 
Marines.  We  are  trying  to  really  give  this  a  good  scrub. 

When  we  looked  out  at  the  space  world  we  had  people  like  Carl 
Sagan,  and  again,  Alvin  and  Heidi  Toffler,  Edward  Taylor,  a  whole 
list  of  distinguished  Americans  who  would  take  a  look  at  thinking 
outside  the  box. 

We  are  doing  this  because  we  think  it  is  extremely  important  to 
understand  the  environment  in  which  we  will  operate. 

We  are  working  hard  to  get  it  right.  The  bottom  line  is  to  ensure 
that  the  Air  Force  is  very  ready  today  and  it  is  going  to  remain 
that  way  in  the  future.  I  ask  your  help  to  ensure  that  your  Nation's 
Air  Force  has  the  proper  equipment  and  the  best  quality  people  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  21st  Century. 

Those  are  really  our  priorities,  to  recruit,  train,  and  retain  people 
and  keep  the  United  States  Air  Force  the  most  respected  Air  and 
Space  Force  in  the  world. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Thurmond.  Thank  you.  General. 
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Senator  Nunn,  did  you  have  an  opening  statement? 
Senator  NuNN.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  interest  of  time,  I  will  just 
ask  that  it  be  inserted  in  the  record  and  just  ask  my  questions. 
[The  prepared  statement  of  Senator  Nunn  follows:! 

Prepared  Statement  by  Senator  Samm  Nunn 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  join  you  in  welcoming  Secretary  Widnall  and  General 
Fogleman  to  the  hearing,  and  I  look  forward  to  their  testimony.  This  is  the  third 
ana  final  hearing  with  the  Service  Secretaries  and  Service  Chiefs.  These  are  the 
people  we  look  to  for  organizing,  training  and  equipping  the  force,  and  to  provide 
the  proper  balance  between  today's  readiness  and  mncung  for  modernization  pro- 
grams to  insure  tomorrow's  readiness.  I  believe  that,  today,  the  U.S.  military  nas 
the  capability  to  deal  successfully  with  any  of  the  contingencies  for  which  we  cur- 
rently plan.  This  is  good,  for  it  allows  us  to  focus  on  priorities  for  the  future,  rather 
than  worrying  about  how  to  cope  with  current  deficiencies. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  less  optimistic  about  the  future.  I  am  worried  about  whether 
we  are  providing  the  right  amount  of  defense  funding,  and  even  more  worried  about 
whether  we  are  developing  the  right  capabilities  to  deal  with  future  contingencies 
and  threats.  For  the  budget  request  before  us,  this  means  concerns  about  both  the 
overall  funding  level  and  the  priorities  for  allocation  among  competing  demands. 
Many  members  of  the  Senate  have  already  raised  concerns  about  tne  continued  de- 
cline in  procurement  funding  in  the  fiscal  year  1997  request. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  describe  some  of  my  own  concerns.  This  Committee  has  re- 
ceived summary  briefings  from  DOD  witnesses  over  the  past  two  years  on  the  re- 
sults of  the  Bottom-Up  Review,  on  the  Nimble  Dancer  wargames  corresponding  to 
the  two-MRC  scenario,  and,  most  recently,  on  the  results  of  the  Heavy  Bomber 
study.  Our  staffs  have  probed  more  deeply  into  the  details  of  these  summary  brief- 
ings than  we  were  able  to  during  our  hearings.  They  have  found  that  each  of  these 
analyses  has  used  a  set  of  similar,  indeed  almost  identical,  assumptions  about  warn- 
ing times,  deployment  rates,  and  weapons  system  performance.  Many,  if  not  most, 
of  these  assumptions  go  well  beyond  the  performance  parameters  actually  dem- 
onstrated by  US  forces  during  both  Operation  Desert  Storm  in  1991  and  our  re- 
sponses to  Iraqi  troop  movements  in  1994  and  1995.  In  some  cases,  the  assumptions 
about  future  weapons  system  performance  exceed  demonstrated  performance  values 
by  factors  of  two  or  three. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  these  are  important  issues,  and  are  ones  that  I  intend 
to  pursue  in  future  hearings.  Once  again,  I  welcome  our  witnesses  and  look  forward 
to  their  statements  and  answers  to  our  questions. 

Chairman  Thurmond.  We  will  proceed  with  the  questioning, 
then.  We  will  have  7  minutes  to  give  you  a  chance  to  make  an 
opening  statement  for  the  first  round,  and  after  that  we  will  have 
5  minutes. 

Secretary  Widnall,  the  C-17  has  been  a  remarkable  success  story 
from  near  cancellation  to  winning  the  Collier  Trophy  last  year. 
While  I  know  success  has  many  parents,  I  would  say  tnat  program 
survival  through  the  settlement  agreement  was  due  in  no  small 
part  to  the  actions  of  this  committee,  I  think  you  would  agree. 

Now,  there  is  a  request  for  a  7-year  multiyear  contract  for  the 
C-17,  committing  billions  of  outyear  dollars  for  a  5  percent  savings. 
Do  you  not  think  it  would  be  prudent  for  the  request  to  be  fully 
examined  through  the  normal  authorization  process  before  making 
such  a  commitment? 

Dr.  Widnall.  I  do  believe,  and  we  would  certainly  welcome  an 
in-depth  analysis  of  these  issues  by  this  committee.  You  have  been 
an  extremely  important  part  of  this  entire  process,  and  obviously 
the  C— 17  is  important  to  all  of  our  futures,  and  yes  it  is  a  success 
story,  so  we  will  look  for  ways  to  provide  whatever  information  this 
committee  needs  in  order  to  participate  in  the  process. 

Chairman  Thurmond.  General  Fogleman,  the  need  for  DOD  to 
spend  $2.8  billion  in  fiscal  year  1996  for  continuous  operations. 
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particularly  in  Bosnia,  and  incorporate  about  $1.1  billion  into  the 
fiscal  year  1997  budget  submission  for  similar  operations  obviously 
forced  you  to  make  some  tradeoffs  in  the  Air  Force  budget. 

What  were  the  marginal  changes  that  you  were  forced  to  make 
to  meet  the  funding  requirements  of  ongoing  operations,  and  what 
programs  was  it  necessary  to  cancel  or  delay: 

General  Fogleman.  Well,  sir,  for  fiscal  year  1996,  as  you  know, 
the  contingency  operations  are  being  looked  at  as  being  funded  in 
four  pieces.  The  first  of  that,  of  course,  is  $647  million  which  was 
added  by  the  Congress  in  the  fiscal  year  1996  mark,  so  that  par- 
ticular portion  had  no  impact  directly  on  us. 

The  second  portion  of  the  contingency  funding  is  some  $820  mil- 
lion that  came  from  the  NRO  that  was  sourced  fi-om  the  funds 
there,  and  so  that,  in  fact,  had  no  direct  impact  on  the  Air  Force. 

The  third  portion,  which  is  some  $991  million,  of  which  $312  mil- 
lion is  earmarked  toward  the  Air  Force,  was  sourced  fi-om  the  infla- 
tion factors,  if  you  will,  so  again,  theoretically  there  was  no  hurt, 
but  taking  inflation  in  an  execution  year — that  is,  when  you  decide 
once  you  are  already  inside  fiscal  year  1996  that  the  inflation  fac- 
tors are  different — it  amounts  to  some  sort  of  a  tax  that  requires 
commanders  and  program  managers  at  all  levels  to  execute  their 
program  differently  in  the  fiscal  year. 

We  end  up  deferring  programs  and  finding  work-arounds.  We 
end  up  increasing  the  bill  in  the  outyears.  It  is  very  difficult  for  me 
to  specifically  point  out  a  big  program  in  that  it  is  a  lot  of  little 
slices  that  impact  us  because  it  impacts  the  stability  of  our  mod- 
ernization programs,  et  cetera. 

Then,  of  course,  the  last  part  of  this  contingency  funding  is  $600 
million,  which  is  to  be  sourced.  The  sources  have  not  yet  been  de- 
termined, but  we  would  see  that  if  these  sources  come  from  the  tra- 
ditional programs  over  in  the  Department  of  Defense,  that  there 
will  be  some  program  cancellations  and,  of  course,  outyear  costs,  so 
I  am  not  in  a  position,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  be  able  to  stand  up  and 
define  something  very  clearly  at  this  time. 

There  are  some  programs  where  dollars  are  being  withheld  at 
this  time  by  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense.  One  of  those 
things  is  some  money  in  the  acceleration,  for  instance,  of  the  space 
and  missile  tracking  system,  but  beyond  that  no  specific  large  pro- 
grams, sir. 

Chairman  Thurmond.  Secretary  Widnall  and  General  Fogleman, 
at  last  week's  DOD  posture  hearing  Secretary  Perry  observed  that 
procurement  funding  added  last  year  by  Congress  had  been  gen- 
erally helpful,  because  it  had  been,  for  the  most  part,  applied  to 
weapons  systems  that  were  already  included  in  DOD's  future  years 
defense  program. 

If  additional  funding  becomes  available  this  year,  which  Air 
Force  development  or  acquisition  programs  do  you  consider  the 
best  candidates  for  an  additional  increment,  and  are  there  any  that 
would  not  be  good  candidates  because  of  phasing  considerations 
such  as  new  starts?  Madam  Secretary. 

Dr.  Widnall.  Let  me  respond  to  that  question  in  two  ways:  1) 
We  would  be  willing — we  would  be  delighted,  actually,  to  work  with 
you  to  give  specific  programmatic  examples,  but  let  me  talk  in  gen- 
eral terms  aoout  the  categories  that  we  would  apply  such  money 
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to,  first  of  all,  as  you  mentioned  in  Secretary  Perry's  remarks,  ac- 
celeration of  existing  programs,  bringing  things  forward  with  new 
money. 

The  second  category  would  be  upgrades  of  platforms  that  we 
know  will  remain  in  the  inventory  for  a  very  long  time,  such  as  the 
AWACS,  RIVET  JOINT,  some  reengining,  improving  avionics,  im- 
proving computers  on  these  kinds  of  systems,  bringing  them  up  to 
modern  standards. 

The  finally  category  is  what  I  would  call  recapitalization.  As  we 
have  moved  forward,  we  have  identified  a  need  to  recapitalize  force 
structure  in  both  F-15  and  F-16  forces  in  order  to  provide 
sustainment  until  the  F-22  and  the  Joint  Strike  Fighter  come  into 
the  force. 

We  have  tried  to  do  that  every  year  where  we  have  found  some 
additional  resources.  There  is  a  very  small  buy  in  this  year's  budg- 
et, for  example,  and  the  Congress  was  extremely  helpful  to  us  last 
year  in  providing  for  recapitalizations,  so  it  would  be  in  these  three 
categories  that  we  would  really  look  forward  to  working  with  you 
with  respect  to  additional  needs  in  the  Air  Force. 

General  Fogleman  may  want  to  be  more  specific. 

General  Fogleman.  I  would  only  amplify  that  to  the  extent,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  in  those  three  categories  what  we  have  done  is  we 
have  looked  very  carefully,  then,  at  how  we  would  prioritize  those 
things,  and  the  prioritization  is  generally  driven  by  those  war- 
fighting  assets  that  the  commanders  and  chiefs  have  shown  us  that 
they  value  and,  of  course,  we  operate  many  of  those,  particularly 
what  we  call  the  intelligence,  surveillance,  and  reconnaissance 
platforms  that  help  that  commander  in  chief  get  information  domi- 
nance in  his  battle  space  early  on. 

So  you  would  start  to  see  on  a  list  like  that  things  like  JSTARS 
platforms,  AWACS  platforms,  perhaps  a  buy  of  some  C-  130's,  C- 
130J's  to  give  us  a  better  platform  for  things  like  our  COMPASS 
CALL  and  our  airborne  command  and  control  airplanes,  and  things 
of  that  nature,  things  that  we  have  just  had  to  defer. 

But  as  we  look  at  having  more  money,  we  would  try  to  focus 
them  on  those  assets  that  tne  war-fighters  are  always  calling  for- 
ward. 

Chairman  Thurmond.  My  time  is  up.  Senator  Nunn. 

Senator  Nunn.  Mr.  Chairman,  just  pursuing  the  question  you 
just  asked  further,  if  I  could  get  the  Secretary  and  the  General — 
if  you  are  not  comfortable  doing  it  now,  you  could  do  it  for  the 
record,  but  if  you  are  now,  to  the  extent  you  could,  if  you  could  list, 
what  would  you  do  with  the  money  if  you  had  additional  funding, 
if  you  listed  the  top  two  or  three  in  the  order  of  your  priority? 

Dr.  WiDNALL.  I  think,  as  General  Fogleman  mentioned,  in  the 
category  of  accelerating  current  programs  we  would  say  that  addi- 
tional buys  of  the  JSTARS. 

Senator  Nunn.  Would  JSTARS  be  your  number  1,  then? 

Dr.  Widnall.  JSTARS  being  number  1. 

Senator  Nunn.  What  is  number  2? 

Dr.  Widnall.  F-15,  F-16,  in  no  particular  order. 

Senator  NuNN.  How  many? 

Dr.  Widnall.  I  do  not  have  a  number.  The  General  could  speak 
to  that. 


■^t.  cr>i     an 
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General  Fogleman.  Perhaps  you  know,  sir,  we  have  four  in  the 
budget.  We  would  like  to  get  at  least  two  more  in  1997. 

Senator  NUNN.  Two  more  of  what? 

General  Fogleman.  Of  each,  F-15's  and  F-16's. 

Senator  NuNN.  What  is  number  3? 

General  Fogleman.  With  the  F-15  and  F-16  2  and  3,  4  would 
be  some  GPS  space  segment,  5  would  be  AWACS,  6  is  an  AW  ACS 
reengine,  8  is  some  communications  cross-links,  9  is  C-130J's,  and 
10  our  precision-guided  munitions. 

Senator  NuNN.  How  many  C-130J's  are  you  talking  about? 

General  Fogleman.  What  we  have  tried  to  price  out,  sir,  is — I 
think  we  are  getting  down  here  to  a  focus.  I  am  sorry,  sir,  I  was 
the  slow  one  in  the  family.  [Laughter.] 

We  have  looked  at  those  platforms  like  our  airborne  command 
and  control  airplanes,  and  those  fleets  come  in  fleets  of  about  8  or 
12  airplanes,  so  what  we  would  like  to  do  is  try  to  get  at  least  6 
airplanes  in  a  buy,  so  that  you  could  upgrade  about  half-a-squad- 
ron  or  squadron  at  a  time  to  give  us  training  efficiencies. 

Senator  NuNN.  OK.  The  way  I  interpret  your  remarks  is,  on  a 
scale  of  1  to  10,  the  C-130J's  are  9,  right? 

General  Fogleman.  Yes,  sir,  but  it  is  interesting  to  look  at  the 
dollar  values  as  well. 

Senator  NuNN.  I  want  to  turn  to  another  subject  here.  I  know  the 
Air  Force  perhaps  more  than  any  other  service,  certainly  equal  to, 
is  making  use  of  the  whole  question  of  information  technology  as 
a  theme  or  strategy.  I  also  note  that  when  you  spoke  of,  for  exam- 
ple, the  Global  Broadcast  System,  you  indicated  it  was  borrowing 
heavily  from  the  commercial  world. 

We  are  looking  into  in  the  permanent  Subcommittee  on  Inves- 
tigations the  whole  question  of  our  vulnerability  in  the  information 
age  in  terms  of  military  as  well  as  civilian  communications.  Can 
you  briefly  outline  how  the  Air  Force  goes  about  searching  for  pos- 
sible vulnerabilities  in  its  information-dominant  strategy? 

Who  is  doing  the  research?  Are  they  part  of  the  information- 
dominance  team?  Are  they  outsiders?  Do  we  have  a  B-team  ap- 
proach? How  are  we  testing  our  own  vulnerabilities  as  we  become 
more  and  more  dependent  on  information? 

For  the  benefit  of  members  of  the  committee,  and  correct  me  if 
I  am  wrong,  Greneral,  of  the  military  information  systems  some- 
thing over  90  percent  are  dependent  on  commercial  infrastructure 
and  about  70  percent  unclassified,  and  about  20  percent  of  the  90 
is  encrypted,  but  about  90  percent  of  all  this  information  warfare 
is  based  on  commercial  infrastructure. 

I  do  not  know  whether  people  have  focused  on  that,  so  we  really 
have  got  to  start  thinking  about  the  vulnerabilities,  and  my  ques- 
tion is,  how  is  the  Air  Force  doing  that? 

Dr.  WiDNALL.  Senator,  what  I  would  like  to  do,  I  think,  is  re- 
spond to  your  question  in  two  ways.  First  of  all,  I  would  like  to 
supply  a  response  for  the  record  so  that  I  make  sure  that  we  are 
totally  comprehensive  and  accurate. 

[The  information  referred  to  follows:] 
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Information  Dominance 

The  Air  Force  addresses  information  vulnerabilities  in  both  weapon  system  acqui- 
sition programs  and  fielded  automated  information  systems  (AIS): 

—  On  weapon  system  acquisition  pro-ams,  information  vulnerabilities  are 
identified  through  analysis  of  historical  mformation  and  the  Security  Test  and 
Evaluation  (ST&E)  phase  for  both  commercial-off-the-shelf  products  and  govern- 
ment-off-the-shelf products.  ST&E  teams  normally  include  participation  from 
the  System  Program  Office,  Designated  Approval  Authority  onice,  user  commu- 
nity, security  experts  from  other  Air  Force  (AF)  and  Defense  Department  agen- 
cies, and  the  vendor  community.  During  the  development  process,  information 
protect  (IP)  security  technologies  are  incorporated  into  the  design  of  information 
systems  to  prevent  the  introduction  of  vulnerabilities.  Additionally,  systems  are 
incrementally  tested  to  ensure  vulnerabilities  are  not  present.  Prior  to  systems 
being  accredited  to  go  operational,  they  under^  fiirther  testing  to  identify 
vulnerabilities  introduced  through  their  integration  into  the  operational  envi- 
ronment. Appropriate  countermeasures  will  then  be  appHed  to  correct 
vulnerabilities. 

—  Vulnerabilities  on  fielded  systems  are  identified  through  the  use  of  commer- 
cial and  in-house  developed  and  modified  assessment  tools. 

In  addition,  the  Air  Force  is  the  only  Service  which  has  stood  up  a  dedicated  In- 
formation Warfare  Squadron  to  support  the  Joint  Warfighting  Commander-in-Chief. 

Identification  of  vulnerabilities  is  accomplished  by  various  groups.  The  AF  Com- 
puter Emergency  Response  Team  (AFCERT)  was  established  as  tne  focal  point  for 
AF  computer  security  incidents,  reporting  attacks  from  hackers  or  malicious  logic. 
Computer  technical  vulnerabilities  are  reported  as  incidents.  The  AFCERT  develops 
and  uses  automated  tools  that  identify  vulnerabilities  of  networked  computer  sys- 
tems as  well  as  tools  that  monitor  unauthorized  activities  on  networkea  systems. 
The  AFCERT  operates  the  On-Line  Survey  (OLS)  to  test  the  implementation  of 
countermeasures  to  known  vulnerabilities  of  AF-wide  computers  connected  to  the 
Internet.  The  Network  Security  Monitor  has  an  automated  capability  to  collect  net- 
work traffic  and  analyze  and  forward  it  to  the  AFCERTs  central  facility  to  deter- 
mine the  levels  and  kinds  of  unauthorized  activities  exploiting  AF  information  sys- 
tems. Field  vulnerability  assessments  are  conducted  by  Electronic  Security  Survey 
Teams  (ESSTS)  and  Electronic  Security  Engineering  Teams  (ESETs).  The  ESSTs 
focus  on  computer  securitypolicy,  procedures,  training,  awareness,  connectivity,  and 
physical  security.  The  ESETs  identify  existing  vulnerabilities  and  search  for  new 
vulnerabilities,  then  recommend  countermeasures  to  protect  those  vulnerabilities. 
The  ESETs  use  sophisticated  intruder  techniques  and  tools  to  gain  access  and  at- 
tempt to  penetrate  secondary  system  levels  to  gain  privileges  normally  only  systems 
administrators  possess.  Both  of  these  teams  are  assigned  to  the  Air  Force  Informa- 
tion Warfare  Center  (AFIWC),  are  deployable,  and  provide  a  Red-team  approach. 
Prior  to  testing,  they  coordinate  their  efforts  with  the  Air  Force  Office  oi  Special 
Investigations  (OSI)  to  prevent  OSI  from  mistakenly  investigating  the  testing  as  an 
intrusion.  If  a  criminal  activity  is  detected,  AFCERT  immediately  notifies  OSI. 

The  AFCERT,  ESSTS,  and  ESETs  are  part  of  the  AF's  Computer  Security  Assess- 
ment Program  (CSAP)  which  supports  a  base-level  IP  community  which  is  rapidly 
developing  its  own  protection  capaoilities  as  part  of  the  AF's  integrated  information- 
dominance  team.  Tne  CSAP  is  a  combination  of  administrative  controls,  reporting 
procedures,  software,  and  personnel  trained  to  identify  risks,  respond  to 
vulnerabilities  and  incidents,  and  to  identify  requirements  lor  additional  IP  tools. 
As  a  part  of  CSAP,  the  AFCERT,  ESSTS,  ESETs  and  ST&E  members,  consisting 
of  military  personnel,  civil  servants,  and  contractors,  provide  data  collection,  analy- 
sis, documentation,  countermeasures  development,  technical  support,  and  response 
to  widespread  or  coordinated  attacks. 

Long-tierm  AF  corporate  strategy  for  IP  focuses  on  the  development  of  Base  Net- 
work Control  Centers  (BNCCs).  These  base-level  officers  will  conduct  EP  operations 
with  a  great  measure  of  autonomy,  employing  hardware  and  software  tools  to  en- 
hance the  security  of  local  AISs  and  networks.  BNCCs  are  capable  of  performing 
vulnerability  assessments,  conducting  intrusion  detection,  and  network  monitoring 
and  will  use  Air  Staff-approved  EP  tools. 

Dr.  WiDNALL.  But  just  to  Speak  specifically  about  the  proCTam, 
first  of  all,  we  do  take  it  very  seriously.  We  nave  people  really  ac- 
tively engaged  in  this  area.  We,  at  most  of  our  bases,  have  built 
what  we  call  fire  walls,  which  not  only  would  detect  inappropriate 
access,  but  would  prevent  it. 
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Then  we,  of  course,  have  the  red  team,  or  the  B-team,  or  what- 
ever you  want  to  call  them,  a  SWAT  team  that  actually  tries  to  fol- 
low up  on  people  who  attempt  to  get  access  to  Air  Force  or  DOD 
systems  and  actually,  I  guess,  run  them  to  ground,  I  suppose  is  the 
way  to  say  it,  to  try  to  identify  the  techniques  that  are  used,  and 
to  try  to  bring  those  cases  to  a  successful  conclusion. 

Senator  NuNN.  That  is  a  case-by-case  approach.  What  I  mean  by 
B-team  or  red  team  is  someone  who  basically  tests  your  capability 
by  posing  threats  themselves.  Do  you  also  have  that  going  on? 

Dr.  WiDNALL.  Yes,  we  do  have  that  going  on.  In  addition,  of 
course,  we  recognize  that  this  program  has  to  be  worked  at  really 
all  levels.  In  fact.  Dr.  White — we  were  in  a  discussion  the  other  day 
with  the  observation  that  this  is  not  just  a  DOD  problem,  this  is 
a  Government-wide  problem,  it  is  a  problem  for  the  commercial  in- 
dustry, and  that  we  need  to  have  sort  of  a  Government-wide  orga- 
nization that  looks  at  this  with  respect  to  all  the  activities  of  the 
Government  and  our  commercial  sector. 

So  this  is  really  a  systems  problem  that  has  to  be  worked  at  sev- 
eral different  levels,  but  clearly  we  are  very  involved.  We  have  an 
Information  Warfare  Squadron  that  has  been  set  up  at  Shaw,  the 
purpose  being  to  go  and  provide  capabilities  to  the  CINC  to  engage, 
obviously,  in  these  techniques.  We  have  an  Information  Warfare 
Center  at  Kelly  Air  Force  Base  where  we  have  a  reservoir  of  profes- 
sionals who  not  only  develop  techniques  for  attack,  but  develop 
techniques  for  defense. 

It  is,  of  course,  a  big  program  for  us,  and  I  would  like  to  be  com- 
prehensive in  my  response,  so  I  would  like  to  provide  information 
for  the  record. 

Senator  NUNN.  I  want  to  ask  you  one  for  the  record  also  about 
the  National  Academy  study  of  the  future  of  the  Global  Positioning 
System,  and  about  how  jam-resistant  that  is,  as  we  become  more 
and  more  reliant  on  the  Global  Positioning  System. 

I  am  also  told  the  National  Academy  has  indicated  that  very 
small,  almost  hand-sized  jammers  produced  at  a  cost  of  a  couple  of 
hundred  dollars  apiece  have  the  ability  to  jam  the  GPS-guided  mu- 
nitions because  they  can  interrupt  the  GPS  signals,  and  I  would 
like  for  you  to  answer  that  one  for  the  record,  if  you  will. 

Dr.  WiDNALL.  I  will  answer  that  for  the  record. 

[The  information  referred  to  follows:! 

GPS  Jamming 

The  basic  Global  Positioning  System  (GPS)  is  a  low-power  signal  which,  like  all 
electronic  signals,  can  be  jammed.  There  is  a  level  of  jam  resistance  built  into  the 
system  via  the  basic  military  code  and  antenna  design,  but  studies  by  the  Defense 
&;ience  Board  and  others  have  concluded  that  this  jam-resistance  is  insufficient  for 
the  battlefield  electronic  warfare  environment.  To  evaluate  our  options,  we  have  ini- 
tiated an  Advanced  Concept  Technology  Demonstration  (ACTD),  beginning  in  fiscal 
year  1996  and  extending  into  fiscal  year  1999,  to  provide  early  protection  capabili- 
ties for  demonstration  and  limited  tactical  use.  This  effort,  led  by  the  GPS  Joint 
Program  Office,  involves  a  multi-service  evaluation  team  drawn  from  the  oper- 
ational and  the  acquisition  communities.  There  is  no  single  solution  that  will  safe- 
guard all  weapon  systems,  nor  a  single  tactical  scenario — we  must  develop  the  best 
and  most  cost-effective  mix  of  technology  and  tactics.  Improving  our  combat  posi- 
tioning and  navigation  capabilities  is  one  of  our  top  priorities. 

The  Defense  Science  Board  GPS  Task  Force  reported  that  the  Northrop-Grumman 
Corporation  has  designed  a  small,  inexpensive  jammer  that  could  deny  acquisition 
of  tne  "course  acquisition"  code  by  a  typical  military  GPS  receiver  over  a  limited 
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range.  A  munition  designed  to  obtain  a  GPS  guidance  update  after  launch  would 
have  a  degraded  accuracy  in  a  jamming  environment.  The  efTectiveness  of  our  preci- 
sion guided  munitions  (PGM)  is  a  key  concern  to  the  Air  Force,  as  with  other  Serv- 
ices, and  all  PGMs  have  an  inertial  navigation  system  or  a  terminal  seeker  for  close- 
in  guidance,  which  helps  offset  the  jamming  threat.  In  addition,  we  are  exploring 
other  potential  enhancements  via  the  Navigation  Warfare  ACTD,  such  as  improved 
antennas  and  direct  acquisition  of  the  "precise,"  or  military  code. 

Senator  Nun>t.  Last,  General,  or  Madam  Secretary — either  one — 
about  the  priority  of  the  JDAM,  the  JSOW  and  the  JASSM  preci- 
sion weapons,  how  high  are  they  in  your  budget  priorities  in  this 
budget?  Are  they  fully  funded? 

General  Fogleman.  They  are  not  fully  funded,  but  they  are  fund- 
ed, moving  us  toward  an  inventoir  objective,  I  will  put  it  that  way. 

One  of  the  things  that  we  would  be  looking  at  if  we  were  going 
to  look  at  increased  procurement  dollars  would  be  a  line  of  about 
$100  million  a  year  to  upgrade  or  bring  forward  the  rate  at  which 
we  would  procure  these  particular  kinds  of  munitions,  but  as  we 
look  at  our  inventory  objectives,  we  feel  very  confident  that  we 
have  put  the  right  kind  of  emphasis,  given  the  fiscal  constraints 
that  we  have. 

Some  of  these  weapons  have  very,  very  high  inventory  objectives. 
For  instance,  in  the  case  of  the  JDAM,  we  are  talking  about  over 
60,000  as  an  inventory  objective,  and  in  this  budget  period  out 
through  the  year  2001  we  will  buy  about  22,000  of  them,  or  we 
have  funded  right  now  to  buy  about  22,000,  is  it  fully  funded  with- 
in the  constraints  of  the  budget  years. 

Senator  NUNN.  Maybe  you  could  supply  something  for  the  record 
on  that. 

[The  information  referred  to  follows:] 

Guided  Weapons  Funding  and  Inventory  Objective 

From  a  time-phased  perspective,  advanced  weapons  are  included  with  bomber  up- 
grades as  the  Air  Force's  top  mid-term  priority.  The  Air  Force  recognizes  the  force 
multiplication  effect  of  these  types  of  weapons  and  strongly  supports  their  develop- 
ment and  deployment.  Joint  Direct  Attack  Munition  (JDAM)  provides  our  first  all- 
weather,  accurate,  multi-platform  direct  attack  capability,  while  Joint  Stand-Off 
Weapon  (JSOW)  and  Joint  Air  to  Surface  Standofl  Missile  (JASSM)  add  crucial 
standoff  capability  against  targets  defended  by  modem  threats. 

Air  Force  portions  of  these  programs  are  funded  in  the  fiscal  year  1997  budget 
and  are  optimized  within  current  Total  Obligation  Authority.  The  Air  Force  has  an 
adequate  inventory  of  older  weapons  to  meet  current  combat  requirements.  How- 
ever, these  newer  weapons  are  more  efficient,  reduce  attrition,  and  provide  for  a 
swifter  termination  of  hostilities. 

Combat  inventory  objectives  are  based  on  the  nation's  "Two  Nearly  Simultaneous 
Major  Regional  Confiict"  strategy.  Projected  Air  Force  inventories  and  dates  at  cur- 
rent funding  for  these  weapons  are: 


System 

inventory* 
obJect^e 

First  deWeries 

Fiscal  year 

2003 
inventory 

JDAM                                                                        

[Deleted) 
[Deleted] 
[Deleted] 

Fiscal  year  1997 
Fiscal  year  1998 
Fiscal  year  2001 

[Deleted] 

JSOW  

[Deleted] 

JASSW      

[Deleted] 

*  Based  on  draft  NCAA  2004  combat  requirements. 


Senator  Nunn.  Let  me  ask  one  final  question.  Senator  Thurmond 
has  given  me  an  extra  minute. 

There  are  continuing  questions  raised  about  the  F-22  program 
centering  on  whether  we  need  it,  how  much  risk  there  is  in  the  pro- 
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gram.  I  know  there  have  been  discussions  within  the  intelhgence 
community  about  the  timing  of  the  Russian  fighter  development 
program,  whether  we  are  really  having  the  right  priorities  in  basi- 
cally putting  the  F-22  as  a  priority. 

Could  you  describe  for  us  the  justification  for  the  F-22  in  today's 
world,  why  we  need  it,  and  how  high  a  priority  it  is  with  the  Air 
Force? 

General  Fogleman.  Well,  sir,  I  would  tell  you  that  it  is  our  num- 
ber 1  overall  priority.  It  is  a  longer  term  priority  because  it  comes 
in  in  the  outyears.  The  reason  that  we  believe  that  we  need  the  F- 
22  is  very  simple,  and  that  is  that  in  the  time  frame  in  which  this 
airplane  will  start  to  come  into  the  inventory,  the  year  2005,  by 
that  time  the  F-15  will  have  been  around  for  30  years. 

I  was  an  F-15  pilot  in  the  early  part  of  my  career.  I  first  flew 
the  F-15  in  1976.  Now,  granted,  we  have  done  some  tremendous 
upgrades  to  this  airplane  throughout  the  years,  but  the  fact  of  the 
matter  is,  air  superiority  is  so  crucial  to  what  our  ground  forces, 
what  our  surface  forces  do,  that  if  this  Nation  ever  goes  into  any 
situation  where  it  does  not  have  air  superiority,  then  we  are  going 
to  be  putting  at  risk  lots  of  young  men  and  young  women  that  we 
should  not  put  at  risk. 

So  the  F-22  not  only  takes  on  an  air-to-air  threat,  but  more  im- 
portantly it  allows  you  to  operate  within  the  other  individual's  air 
space,  to  dominate  everything  that  he  does,  and  it  does  it  with  rel- 
ative impunity  against  very  capable  surface-to-air  threats. 

One  of  the  things  that  has  been  a  side  product  of  the  end  of  the 
Cold  War  is  that  we  have  been  able  to  be  given  access  to  some  of 
the  front-line  threat  missile  systems  that  the  other  guy  has,  and 
that  he  is  selling  around  the  world  in  what  will  become  increas- 
ingly large  numbers,  and  as  we  get  the  opportunity  to  see  the  capa- 
bility of  this,  I  would  tell  you  that  in  my  own  mind  I  would  not 
want  to  be  sending  young  men  and  young  women  into  combat  in 
the  21st  Century  in  a  non-stealthy  airplane. 

Unfortunately,  now  with  our  F-22  and  JSF  plans,  we  will  have 
to  do  that.  We  will  still  have  some  non-stealthy  aircraft  in  the  in- 
ventory. It  will  take  extraordinary  action,  but  the  combination  of 
stealth,  super  cruise — that  is,  the  ability  to  operate  supersonically 
in  military  power,  which  gives  you  greater  range  and  speed  than 
we  have  ever  had  before — combined  with  integrated  avionics,  that 
gives  you  a  dominant  situational  awareness  coming  from  space- 
based  assets,  off-  board  sensors,  your  own  sensors,  gives  you  a  tre- 
mendous advantage  on  the  battlefield. 

So  the  combination  of  the  threats  that  we  see  from  air-  to-air 
platforms  that  will  have  improved  missiles,  the  surface-to-air 
threats,  and  the  fact  that  this  is  such  a  crucial  area  that  you  never 
want  to  give  it  up,  leads  us  to  the  conclusion  that  the  F-22  is  a 
critical  program,  not  just  for  the  Air  Force.  I  mean,  it  is  an  impor- 
tant piece  of  equipment  the  Air  Force  will  operate,  but  for  the  Na- 
tion it  becomes  a  centerpiece. 

It  has  got,  as  you  know,  both  air-to-air  capability,  and  air-to- 
ground  capability  built  right  into  the  first  aircraft  tnat  comes  off 
the  production  line.  We  should  have  that,  so  it  is  a  tremendous 
weapon. 

Senator  NuNN.  Thank  you,  General. 
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Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Thurmond.  Thank  you,  Senator  Nunn. 

Senatx)r  Cohen. 

Senator  Cohen.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman,  and 
thank  you,  General  and  Secretary,  for  a  fine  presentation. 

Secretary  Widnall,  you  indicated  you  were  willing  to  work  with 
the  committee  in  whatever  fashion  to  satisfy  it  on  the  C-17. 

There  is  a  very  simple  way  to  do  that,  and  that  is  for  the  Air 
Force  to  come  to  the  committee  initially  and  indicate  that  there  are 
substantial  savings  to  be  achieved  through  the  multiyear  procure- 
ment process,  indicate  that  time  may  be  of  the  essence,  that  you 
are  concerned  that  perhaps  there  will  be  a  delay  in  the  authoriza- 
tion bill  as  there  was  this  past  year,  that  you  are  going  to  work 
with  both  this  committee  and  the  appropriators  to  see  to  it  that  the 
multiyear  procurement  becomes  a  reality  and  does  not  get  bogged 
down  in  the  budget  process. 

That  would  be  the  easiest  and  most  direct  fashion  in  which  to 
satisfy  the  committee,  so  I  think  that  that  can  be  resolved  as  long 
as  you  understand  that  the  committee  does  not  want  to  easily  give 
up  its  jurisdiction  over  this  particular  system. 

I  was  also  pleased.  General  Fogleman,  to  hear  the  list  of  the  fu- 
turists that  you  have  looking  into  Air  Force  programs — as  Senator 
Nunn  was  talking  about,  technology  and  how  it  is  going  to  revolu- 
tionize, or  has  revolutionized  warfare. 

The  book  that  came  to  mind  immediately  was  Toffler's  book.  War 
and  Antiwar,  and  of  course  he  points  out  that  the  greater  the  tech- 
nological achievements,  the  greater  the  vulnerability  as  well,  and 
so  you  have  got  a  tradeoff  that  we  have  to  face,  that  we  have  more 
and  more  sophisticated  systems,  they  also  are  more  fragile,  and  as 
we  push  for  greater  and  greater  connectivity  between  our  systems, 
between  our  war-fighting  components,  an  opponent  can  look  for  key 
vulnerable  points,  pick  out  one  or  two  or  three,  and  suddenly  you 
shut  down  the  whole  system. 

It  is  like  our  energy  system  throughout  the  United  States.  As  we 
become  more  and  more  interdependent,  we  become  more  vulnerable 
also,  so  it  heightens  the  need  to  try  to  insulate  those  key  vital  spots 
from  interruption  by  terrorists  or  by  an  opponent  during  a  wartime 
scenario. 

So  I  would  commend  you  for  the  effort  to  look  to  the  futurists, 
who  perhaps  might  have  a  clearer  vision  because  they  stand  higher 
on  the  shoulders  of  us  mortal  individuals. 

I  also  was  interested  in  your  list  of  priorities.  The  B-2  did  not 
seem  to  make  David  Letterman's  list  of  10,  and  it  does  not  seem 
to  have  made  yours,  either,  so  when  Senator  Nunn  asked  you  to 
list  your  top  priorities,  the  B-2  did  not  come  up. 

I  raise  that  in  connection  with  a  letter  that  I  received  from  Presi- 
dent Clinton  in  which  he  indicated  that  the  authorization  for  some 
$493  million  would  be  spent  on  procurement  of  B-2  components, 
upgrades,  modifications  that  will  be  of  value  for  the  existing  fleet 
of  B-2  bombers  as  recommended  by  the  fiscal  1996  authorization 
conference  report. 

I  am  going  to  ask,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  this  be  submitted  for  the 
record,  because  it  is  very  clear  that  the  President  feels  quite 
strongly  that  there  will  be  no  additional  B-2's  procured.  Notwith- 
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standing  that  it  is  an  important  weapons  system  in  terms  of  afford- 
ability  for  at  least  the  foreseeable  future,  that  does  not  rank  high 
on  the  list  of  the  Air  Force,  Department  of  Defense,  or  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States. 

[The  information  referred  to  follows:] 

The  White  House, 
Washington.  February  23.  1996. 
Hon.  William  S.  Cohen, 
United  States  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Cohen:  Thank  you  for  your  letter  regarding  the  B-2  bomber.  On 
February  6,  I  met  with  my  senior  advisers  on  national  security  to  discuss  the  Na- 
tional Security  Council  review  of  B-2  options  that  Tony  Lake  had  initiated  in  Janu- 
ary. I  made  the  following  decisions  as  a  result  of  the  review: 

•  The  $493  million  added  by  Congress  to  the  B-2  program  in  fiscal  year 
1996  will  be  spent  on  procurement  of  B-2  components,  upgrades  and  modi- 
fications that  would  be  of  value  for  the  existing  Heet  of  B-2  bombers,  as 
recommended  by  the  fiscal  year  1996  Defense  Authorization  Conference  Re- 
port. 

•  The  administration  will  continue  its  current  B-2  program,  which  includes 
about  $7  billion  over  the  next  5  years  to  buy  and  deploy  20  B-2's  and  up- 
grade them  to  the  more  capable  Block-30  configuration. 

•  The  administration  believes  that  no  additional  B-2's  are  required  and 
will  not  include  any  money  for  additional  B-2's  in  its  fiscal  year  1997  budg- 
et. 

•  The  Department  of  Defense  will,  however,  expand  an  ongoing  study  of 
deep  attack  munitions  options  to  examine  trade-offs  between  long-range 
bombers,  land-  and  sea-based  tactical  aircraft  and  missiles  that  are  used  to 
strike  the  enemy's  rear  area. 

I  reached  these  decisions  aft«r  careful  consideration  of  the  role  of  the  B-2  in  our 
overall  defense  program.  I  concluded  that  the  B-2  is  a  highly  capable,  long-range 
and  stealthy  bomber  that  will  make  important  strategic  and  conventional  contribu- 
tions well  into  the  21st  Century.  But  additional  B-2's  would  be  too  costly,  particu- 
larly relative  to  other  procurement  priorities.  I  believe  our  deep  attack  needs  are 
best — met  by  a  variety  of  strike  aircraft  and  missiles — long-range,  short-range,  tac- 
tical and  strategic — that  work  in  harmony  with  each  other. 

Thank  you  for  your  interest  in  this  important  defense  issue. 
Sincerely, 

Bill  Clinton. 

Senator  Cohen.  The  letter  was  written  February  23  of  this  year, 
and  I  was  just  reading  this  morning  an  Aerospace  Daily  dated 
March  8,  so  this  was  a  few  days  ago,  "Pentagon  mulls  using  B-2 
money  to  shore  up  overrun  debt,"  and  then  there  was  an  added — 
there  is  apparently  some  cost  overruns  still  associated  with  the  B- 
2  program,  that  you  are  thinking  of  using  $125  million  for  cost 
overrun  debt,  and  also  that  B-2  proponents  are  advocating  the  con- 
version of  one  training  aircraft,  the  AV-1,  to  a  full-up  bomber. 

Could  you  tell  us  what  the  advantages  of  that  are,  the  pros  and 
cons  of  converting  a  trainer  to  the  21st  B-2  bomber? 

General  Fogleman.  I  will  take  that.  Could  I  address  both  issues. 
Senator,  because  it  is  interesting  what  you  learn  by  reading  these 
publications,  so  I,  too,  became  aware  of  the  fact. 

Senator  Cohen.  Let  me  add  one  other  interesting  component, 
that  Congressman  Dicks,  who  is  a  good  friend  of  ours  and  a  very 
strong  proponent  of  the  B-2,  indicated  he  has  not  given  up  hope 
on  the  prospect  for  more  B-2's,  because  he  thinks  the  Pentagon's 
Deep  Attack  Weapons  Mix  Study  due  out  late  this  year  will  yield 
better  news  for  the  B-2,  and  when  he  was  asked  about  why  he  was 
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so  confident  it  would  do  so,  he  indicated  because  this  study  is  going 
to  be  fair  and  accurate. 

Now,  I  conclude  fi-om  that  that  all  the  previous  studies  have  been 
unfair  and  inaccurate.  Would  you  agree  with  that? 

General  Fogleman.  Sir,  I  have  a  little  bit  more  visibility  in  town 
today  than  I  want  anyway  from  my  testimony  yesterday,  so  I  better 
back  off  of  answering  that  question  and  talk  in  general  terms.  We 
felt  that  there  was  a  thorough  evaluation  and  report  that  came  out 
of  the  last  review,  but  of  course  this  one  is  going  to  be  expanded 
somewhat  and  so  it  may  have  a  different  perspective,  so  we  are 
participating  in  that  and  we  are  looking  forward  to  seeing  how  that 
review  comes  out. 

The  pledge  that  we  have  made  in  the  Air  Force  is  that  we  are 
not  going  into  it  with  a  prejudiced  perspective.  That  is,  we  think 
the  B-2  is  a  wonderful  weapon  system,  and  it  has  got  tremendous 
capabilities  that  will  serve  this  Nation  well  for  a  long  time.  Our 
problem  with  the  B-2  has  been  an  affordability  issue.  We  cannot 
afford  it  within  our  top  line.  That  has  really  been  the  problem.  So 
if  you  expand  this  study  and  look  at  other  deep-attack  systems,  et 
cetera,  then  we  will  see  how  it  comes  out. 

Relative  to  the  $125  million,  I  was  very  interested  in  that  num- 
ber when  it  came  up.  What  I  discovered  was  that  as  we  program 
the  improvement  of  the  B-2  through  the  various  blocks,  particu- 
larly as  you  go  from  block  20  to  the  so-called  block  30,  which  is  the 
full-up  conventional  B-2,  we  do  not  complete  that  process  until  the 
period  1998  to  the  year  2000.  What  we  are  dealing  with  then  is 
some  fiscal  year  1992  money  that  will  expire.  So  what  has  been 
presented  as  a  cost  overrun  is  in  fact  $125  million  that  will  expire 
and  we  will  then  have  to  come  in  and  request  budget  authority  to 
complete  that. 

So  that  is  really  what  we  are  talking  about,  sir. 

The  test  vehicle.  Air  Vehicle  1,  the  fact  that  you  have  such  a 
small  force — 20  aircraft — that  you  would  increase  with  one  aircraft 
your  force  by  5  percent  if  you  were  to  missionize  that  airplane. 
That  is  a  very  unique  airplane,  built  pre-production,  nonstandard 
kind  of  thing.  It  would  essentially  have  to  be  rebuilt  inside  to  make 
it  a  production  airplane. 

So  the  only  reason  that  it  would  become  attractive  that  I  can  see 
on  the  surface  is  it  increases  your  force  structure  by  5  percent.  I 
might  add  that  we  have  been  tasked  to  submit  options  to  the  Office 
of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  on  how  we  might  spend  this  money.  We 
are  looking  at  all  the  options  from  why  would  AV-1  look  attractive 
to  a  list  of  upgrades  and  spares,  et  cetera. 

Senator  Cohen.  One  final  point.  Do  you  lose  anything  in  the  loss 
of  the  trainer  as  opposed  to  converting  it  to  an  additional  5  percent 
of  your  warfighting  capability?  Is  there  any  loss?  Other  than  the 
amount  of  money  needed  to  be  spent  to  upgrade  it,  do  you  lose  any- 
thing as  far  as  the  trainer  is  concerned? 

General  Fogleman.  Sir,  this  is  not  a  trainer  airplane,  per  se.  I 
think  it  had  been  mischaracterized.  It  was  a  dedicated  test  plat- 
form. So  what  you  would  have  is  you  would  no  longer  have  a  dedi- 
cated test  platform  at  Edwards  Air  Force  Base  to  run  various  test 
programs.  So  what  you  would  end  up  doing  is  probably  have  an 
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operational  airplane  deployed  out  there  a  lot  of  the  time  running 
tests. 

Senator  Cohen.  My  understanding  is  it  is  a  ground  test  plat- 
form; is  that  correct?  Does  it  fly? 

General  Fogleman.  It  did  ny,  yes,  sir,  during  part  of  this  pro- 
gram. Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Cohen.  Thank  you. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  THURMOND.  Senator  Glenn. 

Senator  GUENN.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

You  mentioned  only  briefly  the  contingency  money,  I  guess  you 
would  call  it.  I  was  concerned  about  that.  We  have  been  talking 
mainly  about  programs  and  equipment  and  so  on.  I  know  you  had 
some  $641  million  in  1996,  and  there  is  a  request  for  $900  million 
now,  I  think,  and  you  took  some  money  out  of  NRO.  There  is  an- 
other request  for  $800  million  that  has  not  come  through  the 
houses  yet  here. 

But  on  page  three  of  your  testimony.  Madam  Secretary,  you  list- 
ed some  14  different  operations  that  the  Air  Force  has  been  in- 
volved with.  These  do  not  come  for  free.  Where  do  we  stand  on  the 
operational  money  now?  Are  we  robbing  it  out  of  other  programs? 

I  address  that  to  both  of  you. 

Dr.  WiDNALL.  General  Fogleman  is  prepared  to  address  the  spe- 
cific numbers. 

General  Fogleman.  Because  it  is  such  a  big  readiness  issue.  Sen- 
ator Glenn,  I  track  this  pretty  closely  with  the  financial  folks,  even 
though  it  is  kind  of  a  traditional  secretariat  area. 

Senator  Glenn.  Yes. 

General  Fogleman.  For  Bosnia,  our  share  of  that  money,  the  Air 
Force  share,  is  $356  million,  $322  million  of  that  is  for  O&M,  and 
$34  million  is  for  military  personnel. 

Senator  Glenn.  Without  going  operation  by  operation,  though,  do 
you  have  some  totalized  figures  here  of  what  these  operations  have 
cost  and  where  you  stand  with  it  and  what  the  requests  are  and 
what  you  need  from  us? 

General  Fogleman.  Yes,  sir.  Just  in  a  macro  sense. 

Senator  Glenn.  Yes. 

General  Fogleman.  Southwest  Asia,  DOD-wide  is  $650  million. 
Bosnia  is  $1.9  billion.  Haiti,  Cuba,  others — we  call  it — $223  million. 
So  that  is  $2.8  billion,  basically,  in  total,  for  the  fiscal  year  1996 
contingencies. 

As  we  look  out  there  at  that  menu  of  things  that  I  went  through 
for  funding  sources,  at  this  point,  I  am  told  that  DOD-wide  there 
is  a  shortfall  of  about  $478  million  that  has  not  been  sourced  or 
that  we  need  to  come  to  you  all  in  some  form  for. 

Senator  Glenn.  OK,  that  is  total.  How  about  the  Air  Force  part 
of  that,  do  you  have  that? 

General  Fogleman.  The  Air  Force  part  of  that  is,  for  Southwest 
Asia,  it  is  $397  million;  for  Bosnia,  it  is  $356  million;  for  Haiti, 
Cuba,  et  cetera,  it  is  $28  million.  So  our  part  of  that  is  $781  mil- 
lion. The  Air  Force  shortfall,  or  that  that  is  not  funded  for  the  Air 
Force  yet,  is  $123  million;  $95  million  of  that  is  Bosnia,  and  $28 
million  is  for  Cuba. 
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Senator  Glenn.  OK,  you  might  want  to  give  the  details  of  that 
to  us  in  a  statement  and  we  could  put  it  in  the  record,  if  you  want. 
General  Fogleman.  All  right,  sir. 
[The  information  referred  to  follows:] 

Contingency  Operations  Funding 

The  Air  Force  estimated  requirement  for  all  current  contingency  operations 
(Southwest  Asia,  Bosnia,  Haiti,  and  Cuba)  is  $719  million.  Southwest  Asia  funding 
($384  million)  was  included  in  the  fiscal  year  1996  appropriation.  The  remaining  op- 
erations ($335  million)  are  being  sourced  by  two  reprogramming  actions  and  a  sup- 
plemental appropriation  request.  The  first  reprogramming  ($92  million)  has  been 
approved.  We  expect  the  second  reprogramming  action  and  the  supplemental  appro- 
priation to  fully  fund  current  contingency  operations. 

Senator  Glenn.  So  you  have  all  your  requests  out  there  in  a  row. 

Let  me  ask,  on  the  B-2,  in  the  statement  also,  the  B-2,  it  says 
it  will  have  the  GPS  guidance  available  this  July.  Is  that  right? 

General  Fogleman.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Glenn.  We  will  have  it  on  the  airplanes? 

General  Fogleman.  Operational.  We  will  have  made  the 
first 

Senator  Glenn.  OK  How  about  the  B-1  conventional  qualifica- 
tion? We  had  a  problem  with  that  back  years  and  years  and  years 
ago. 

General  Fogleman.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Glenn.  Is  it  all  done  now,  or  what  is  the  status  of  the 
B-1  qualification  on  all  conventional  weapons? 

General  Fogleman.  Well,  sir,  it  is  not  done  yet.  It  will  be  time- 
phased.  In  fact,  if  I  could,  the  two  things  that  we  have  completed 
on  the  B-1  are  it  is  now  fully  certified  for  iron  bombs.  It  will  be 
certified  for  cluster  bombs  this  year.  Then,  the  other  systems  that 
come  on  board  is  we  will  have  the  JDAM  in  the  year  2000,  wind- 
corrected  munitions  dispensers  out  in  the  year  2002,  and  the  JSOW 
in  2002.  But  the  JDAM  is  the  big  weapon  that  we  want  to  put  on 
that,  the  Joint  Direct  Attack  Munition. 

Of  course,  the  other  weapon  that  we  are  going  to  develop  for  the 
B-1  is  the  Joint  Air-to-Surface  Standoff  Missile.  Because  that  will 
be  the  thing  that  allows  it  to  knock  down  defenses  as  it  penetrates. 

Senator  Glenn.  When  we  gave  funding  last  year  for  an  interim 
GPS  munition  for  the  B-IB,  now  known  as  the  B-IB  Virtual  Um- 
bilical Device — BVUD,  I  think  it  was  called.  It  is  contingent  on 
your  certification  there  exists  a  requirement  for  it.  You  are  to  have 
a  report  in  by  Mav  15.  I  understand  that  is  being  drafted.  Can  you 
tell  us  anything  aoout  that? 

General  Fogleman.  I  would  only  tell  you  that  we  have  embraced 
that  concept  and  we  are  moving  forward.  We  would  like  to  make 
that  a  reality  because  of  the  tremendous  advantage  that  comes 
from,  for  instance,  this  C7ATS  C7AM  munition  that  we  are  putting 
on  the  B-2,  so  you  can  independently  target  multiple  aim  points 
on  one  pass.  It  is  tremendous  capability  for  us.  So  I  do  not  want 
to  overstate  my  case,  but  I  will  tell  you  that  we  are  fully  cooperat- 
ing on  this  initiative,  or  at  least  that  is  the  last  report  that  I  had 
on  it,  sir. 

Senator  Glenn.  Madam  Secretary,  you  did  a  lot  of  background 
work  and  scientific  work  in  things  like  fluid  dynamics  and  turbu- 
lence and  vortices  and  so  on,  a  real  expert  in  that  area.  We  had 
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a  wind  tunnel  we  thought  was  going  to  come,  and  it  got  cancelled 
in  this  year's  budget.  I  was  disappointed  with  that.  But  it  seems 
to  me  a  lot  of  what  we  are  talking  about  in  technology  has  come 
because  of  the  excellent  wind  tunnels  that  we  have  had  in  the  past. 
Do  you  see  that  as  something  we  ought  to  try  to  correct  at  the  ear- 
liest opportunity?  Or  do  you  think  that  was  not  a  big  loss  in  this 
year's  budget? 

Dr.  WiDNALL.  Senator,  I  am  actually  not  familiar  with  the  par- 
ticular wind  tunnel  that  you  are  referrmg  to. 

Senator  Glenn.  NASA  had  a  big  supersonic  tunnel  that  they  had 
planned.  It  was  cancelled  out  in  this  year's  budget. 

Dr.  WiDNALL.  Well,  as  a  professional  in  the  neld,  it  was  actually 
very  interesting  to  me  that  when  the  SAB  did  its  sort  of  technology 
forecasting,  wind  tunnels  were  not  an  issue  that  even  came  up  on 
their  list.  What  I  see  in  my  field  is  that  the  use  of  computational 
fluid  dynamics  as  a  supplement  to  wind  tunnel  testing  has  really 
enabled  us  to  sort  of  utilize  existing  tunnels  without  the  need  to 
continually  build  additional  tunnels. 

Senator  Glenn.  Yes,  I  have  been  concerned  about  this  because 
I  am  afraid  we  are  beginning  to  get  behind.  Some  of  the  Europeans 
are  putting  up  tunnels  and  things,  and  I  am  afraid  we  are  going 
to  get  behind  in  that  area  if  we  do  not  go  ahead  now.  So  that  was 
my  main  concern  about  it. 

Let  me  ask  about  this.  You  make  a  good  point  about  the  most 
important  thing  the  Air  Force  has  is  its  people,  really.  We  talk 
about  39,000  families  are  on  waiting  lists  for  housing.  We  have  an 
average  age  of  housing  of  33  years.  We  have  60,000  homes  that  ei- 
ther require  improvement  or  replacement.  At  the  level  of  current 
funding,  it  is  going  to  take  24  years  to  even  catch  up.  Your  goal 
is  to  correct  it  in  10  years.  But  I  do  not  believe  that  is  reflected 
in  the  budget.  Is  it? 

Dr.  WiDNALL.  Well,  let  me  say  a  couple  of  things  about  housing. 
First  of  all,  I  think  that  the  Air  Force  has  done  a  remarkable  job 
in  housing  its  people.  I  think  that  is  generally  acknowledged  within 
the  Department.  You  may  be  aware  that  there  are  a  number  of  pri- 
vatization initiatives  underway  in  the  housing  area.  There  was  new 
legislation  last  year,  which  we  are  moving  to  try  out  in  some  sort 
of  pilot  projects  at  various  bases.  Of  course,  Secretary  Perry  and 
Dr.  White  have  been  working  very  hard  on  yet  another  privatiza- 
tion initiative,  in  terms  of  service-specific  housing  authorities. 

So  I  think  all  of  us  in  the  Department  recognize  that  we  are  not 
going  to  solve  the  housing  problem  in  sort  of  the  old  way  of  doing 
business.  So  we  are  really  looking  for  ways  to  work  with  the  pri- 
vate sector,  and  to  bring  on  some  new  housing  much  faster. 

Senator  Glenn.  We  thought  we  had  some  good  ideas  last  year 
on  this  multi-year  stuff.  We  worked  with  you  on  it.  We  were  not 
successful  in  that,  in  that  the  0MB  had  to  score  the  whole — if  pri- 
vate industry  came  in  and  set  up  some  housing  and  we  are  going 
to  lease  it  back,  they  wanted,  say,  a  20-year  guarantee  of  leases, 
something  like  that,  but  we  could  not  do  that  because  the  0MB  in- 
sisted that  it  would  be  scored  up  front  for  the  total  cost,  and  we 
never  overcame  that  hurdle.  I  guess  we  do  need  additional  legisla- 
tion if  we  are  going  to  do  that,  and  that  would  save  us  a  lot  of 
money.  It  wouldsave  us  a  lot  of  capital  out  there,  too. 
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But,  anyway,  that  is  something  we  still  have  to  deal  with. 

Thank  you.  My  time  is  up. 

Chairman  Thurmond.  Senator  Kempthorne. 

Senator  Kempthorne.  Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you  very  much. 

Good  morning,  Madam  Secretary  and  General  Fogleman. 

General,  last  week  Secretary  Perry  discussed  the  importance  of 
air  dominance. 

General  Fogleman.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kempthorne.  This  doctrine  seems  to  replace  the  pre- 
vious goal  of  air  superiority;  which  you  have  often  referenced  the 
term  "air  superiority"  here  this  morning.  Can  you  describe  the  dif- 
ference and  the  significance  of  the  difference  between  air  domi- 
nance and  air  superiority,  and  how  the  F-22  might  contribute  to 
this  objective? 

General  Fogleman.  Yes,  sir.  In  a  general  sense,  sir,  I  would  de- 
scribe the  difference  between  air  dominance  and  air  superiority  as 
one  of  magnitude  of  ability  to  influence  events  in  a  given  piece  of 
air  space.  For  instance,  when  you  begin  to  conduct  any  kind  of  a 
combat  or  theater-wide  operation,  normally  that  theater  command- 
er's first  priority  is  to  make  sure  that  you  have  air  superiority  over 
your  own  troops.  Essentially  that  should  not  virtually  guarantee 
but  generally  guarantee  that  you  will  not  have  your  troops  at- 
tacked. 

Then,  historically,  you  have  gone  to — the  next  stage  has  been 
called  air  supremacy,  where  you,  for  all  intents  and  purposes,  not 
only  are  able  to  defend  your  own  people,  but  you  pretty  much  domi- 
nate the  space.  You  can  operate  at  will  in  there. 

Air  dominance,  and  "dominance,"  is  a  term  that  has  sort  of 
grown  up  in  the  last  couple  of  years  in  joint  doctrine,  when  we  talk 
about  air  and  land  space  dominance.  Dominance,  to  me,  is  kind  of 
an  extension  of  the  supremacy  idea  that  says  nothing  moves  or  op- 
erates in  the  other  guy's  air  space.  I  mean  you  totally  control  it. 

Senator  Kempthorne.  So  it  is  a  step  above? 

General  Fogleman.  It  is  a  step  above. 

You  can,  for  instance,  have  air  superiority.  The  Marines,  tradi- 
tionally, as  they  go  ashore  in  an  amphibious  operational  area,  will 
be  able  to  establish  air  superiority  over  that  area.  They  may  not 
be  able  to  expand  it  beyond  that,  but  it  is  important  that  they  have 
that.  Whereas  dominance  is  something  that  expands  beyond. 

Clearly,  the  F-22  is  the  kind  of  weapon  that  does  that,  because 
not  only  does  it  deny  the  guy  the  opportunity  to  operate  his  air- 
to-air  systems,  it  greatly  degrades  his  air-to-ground  systems,  but  it 
also  allows  you,  with  relative  impunity  and  without  large  force 
packages,  to  attack  either  strategic  centers  of  gravity  or  tactical 
targets  out  there  with  relative  impunity. 

Senator  Kempthorne.  All  right.  Thank  you. 

Yesterday  the  Greneral  Accounting  Office  testified  that  some  nu- 
clear weapons  are  not  being  flight  tested  because  of  a  shortage  of 
ballistic  missiles.  Can  you  comment  on  that?  Two,  if  you  need  to 
go  into  greater  detail,  if  you  would  provide  that  for  the  record.  But 
perhaps  there  is  just  a  straight  answer. 

General  Fogleman.  I  must  tell  you  this  is  a  new  issue  to  me.  I 
am  unaware  of  this.  I  know  that  we  have  an  ongoing  test  of  our 
ballistic  missiles,  and  that  what  we  have  historically  tried  to  do  is 
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we  piggyback  these  tests.  Of  course,  there  is  no  test  of  weapons 
going  on  at  all.  So  I  am  not  sure  what  they  are  really  talking 
about — whether  they  are  talking  about  reentry  vehicles  or  what- 
ever. 

So  I  would  really  like  to  respond  to  the  record,  sir. 

Senator  Kempthorne.  Good.  I  appreciate  that. 

[The  information  referred  to  follows:! 

Nuclear  Weapon  Testing 

In  the  General  Accounting  Office's  report,  the  Department  of  Energy  (DOE)  iden- 
tified three  weapons  that  had  been  tested  to  only  33  percent  of  the  DOE  standard 
in  1992  through  1995.  The  weapons  were  two  Minuteman  III  Inter-Continental  Bal- 
listic Missiles  (the  W78  and  W62),  and  a  Trident  Sea-Launched  Ballistic  Missile  (the 
W88).  I  can  only  comment  on  the  Air  Force  weapons,  those  on  the  Minuteman  III. 

The  Air  Force  has  accomplished  Minuteman  III  flight  testing  since  1971.  In  1991 
we  reduced  the  test  rate  from  at  least  seven  per  year  to  four.  Subsequently,  in  1994, 
we  further  reduced  the  rate  to  three  test  launches  per  year.  Both  these  reductions 
were  driven  by  the  effort  to  save  money  and  to  stretch  out  our  limited  test  assets. 
It  became  difficult  to  support  the  DOE  requirement  to  flight  test  three  warheads 
on  each  system  per  year  when  we  were  only  doing  three  launches  a  year.  In  1993, 
in  preparation  for  the  lower  launch  rate,  DOE  agreed  to  reduce  their  requirement 
to  two  warheads  per  system  per  year.  Since  that  time,  the  Air  Force  has  always 
been  able  to  meet  DOE  s  requirement. 

As  to  the  shortage  of  ballistic  missiles,  the  Air  Force  is  equipped  to  maintain  the 
current  rate  of  three  Minuteman  III  Hight  tests  per  year  througn  the  year  2020. 

Senator  Kempthorne.  I  think  that  is  extremely  important.  Be- 
cause, next  year,  our  nuclear  weapons  stockpile  becomes  the  oldest 
ever  in  our  inventory.  As  you  said,  we  are  not  testing  them.  So  as 
we  talk  about  reliability  and  assurance,  we  need  to  make  sure  that 
we  are  able  to  do  everything  necessary  to  assure  that  reliability. 

I  have  been  previously  informed  that  the  B-1  bombers  that  are 
part  of  the  composite  wing  at  Mountain  Home  Air  Force  Base  will 
be  transferred  physically  to  the  base  in  fiscal  year  1996.  The  people 
at  Mountain  Home,  of  course,  have  been  waiting  for  that  official 
announcement.  Is  the  move  still  scheduled  to  take  place  in  fiscal 
year  1996? 

General  Fogleman.  Sir,  what  I  would  tell  you  is  I  believe  that 
the  move  will  begin  in  fiscal  year  1996.  I  do  not  think  that  we  will 
close  all  of  those  aircraft  in  that  time  frame.  Quite  frankly,  the 
problem  is  while  we  have  worked  hard  to  get  the  military  construc- 
tion and  the  facilities  in  place,  we  will  not  have  all  of  those  facili- 
ties in  place  by  the  end  of  this  year.  We  have  the  expanded  ramp. 
We  have  a  hangar  that  is  in  the  budget  that  should  be  delivered 
next  year. 

We  can,  with  a  limited  number  of  the  airplanes,  do  a  work- 
around. But  to  put  the  full  force  in  there  I  think  would  be  counter- 
productive. So  we  want  to  work  with  your  office  to  give  you  the  de- 
tails of  that.  We  have  got  the  staff  working  with  ACC,  but  I  think 
clearly  you  will  see  the  force  start  to  move  in  that  direction  this 
year. 

Senator  Kempthorne.  OK  General,  what  I  will  need  is  a  defini- 
tive statement  that  is  irrefutable.  Because,  as  we  talk  about  hous- 
ing, and  as  you  well  know  and  the  Secretary  knows,  there  is  a  tre- 
mendous housing  shortage  at  Mountain  Home. 

General  Fogi^man.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kempthorne.  We  have,  working  with  the  Air  Force,  ini- 
tiated a  series  of  meetings  with  the  private  sector,  with  the  banks. 
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We  now  have  approximately  1,000  housing  units  ready  to  go,  but 
nobody  is  going  to  break  ground  until  they  get  the  word  from  the 
Air  Force  that  this  is  now  going  to  happen.  I  must  have  that.  I 
would  sure  hope  we  do  not  lose  another  building  season  while  we 
are  waiting  for  that  word. 

General  Fogleman.  In  fact,  sir,  that  is  why  this  decision  has 
really  been  pushed  to  the  fore,  to  get  there.  Because,  again,  as  we 
look  at  housing  and  see  this  is  an  example  of  the  way  communities 
can  cooperate  and  not  be  scored  against  the  top  line,  et  cetera,  we 
do  not  want  to  miss  an  opportunity.  Since  we  are  going  to  move 
those  aircraft  there  in  the  long-term,  we  want  to  start  that  move 
this  year. 

Senator  Kempthorne.  Good.  All  right.  Thank  you. 

Secretary  Widnall,  as  the  Air  Force  considers  options  for  ex- 
panded training  in  Idaho,  can  you  assure  me  that  the  effort  will 
not  leave  some  of  our  ranchers  worse  off?  In  other  words,  will  the 
Air  Force  make  a  commitment  to  provide  equal  compensation  for 
any  land  withdrawn  for  the  new  training  range? 

Dr.  Widnall.  Well,  let  me  start  by  saying,  as  I  think  you  know, 
that  I  really  consider  that  the  Air  Force  has  been  a  good  neighbor 
everywhere,  and  particularly  at  Mountain  Home. 

Senator  Kempthorne.  I  agree  with  that. 

Dr.  Widnall.  Clearly,  I  think  we  have  demonstrated  our  commit- 
ment and  our  ability  to  work  with  the  community  to  iron  out  what- 
ever concerns  exist.  We  are  deeply  committed  to  establishing  the 
training  range  in  Idaho,  and  we  are  extremely  appreciative  of  the 
support  we  have  gotten  from  the  leadership  at  all  levels,  including 
private  citizens. 

So,  yes,  we  will  continue  to  work  with  the  entire  community  and 
straignten  out  whatever  concerns  exist. 

Senator  Kempthorne.  We  can  make  a  commitment  to  those 
ranchers  that  they  will  not  be  worse  off  by  cooperating  with  us? 

Dr.  Widnall.  Well,  yes,  certainly.  I  guess  in  terms  of  the  details 
of  what  the  outlines  of  the  training  range  and  what  it  will  look  like 
and  which  particular  individuals  will  be  worked  with,  I  would  say, 
even  yet,  we  are  probably  still  in  the  planning  phase  on  some  of 
these  details. 

Senator  Kempthorne.  All  right. 

Dr.  Widnall.  But,  clearly,  we  will  work  with  individuals  to  en- 
sure that  they  do  not  suffer  because  of  the  Air  Force's  presence. 

Senator  Kempthorne.  All  right.  I  appreciate  that.  Because  it  is 
critically  important.  Like  you,  I  do  not  want  these  young  individ- 
uals to  climb  into  those  cockpits  and  we  send  them  somewhere  in 
combat  and  we  have  not  provided  the  best  training. 

In  light  of  that.  General,  on  the  big  picture  of  training  ranges, 
it  demonstrates  to  me  how  difficult  it  will  be  in  the  future  to  ever 
get  training  ranges  approved  again.  I  do  not  know,  after  this  one, 
if  it  is  going  to  be  possible.  Is  the  Air  Force  doing  all  that  is  nec- 
essary, with  assets  and  resources,  to  ensure  that  you  are  trjdng  to 
expand  training  ranges,  but  those  that  we  do  have  are  being  pro- 
tected? 

General  Fogleman.  Yes,  sir.  In  fact,  we  have  initiated — in  fact, 
General  Ralston,  who  just  recently  moved  from  Air  Combat  Com- 
mand to  become  the  Vice  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  had 
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initiated  at  Air  Combat  Command  a  complete  review  of  training 
ranges  and  airspace  needed  for  training,  not  only  the  active  duty, 
but  the  Air  National  Guard,  the  Air  Force  Reserve,  to  see  if  we 
could  not  pull  all  this  together  in  one  package  and  manage  it  better 
from  some  central  location,  rather  than — I  mean  it  will  be  de-cen- 
trally  operated,  but,  in  looking  at  policies  and  interface  with  the 
FAA  and  the  environmental  agency  and  things  like  that,  we  are 
working  that  issue  very,  very  hard. 

The  other  thing  we  are  doing,  Senator,  is  you  take  a  revolution- 
ary weapon  system  like  the  F-22.  Now,  here  is  an  aircraft  that  the 
traditional  air-to-air  combat  will  be  an  outcome  that  only  occurs 
when  you  have  failed  in  your  training. 

So  you  will  be  looking  at  a  system  that  is  going  to  need  large 
amounts  of  air  space  to  operate  in,  supersonic  and  mil-power,  and 
very  little  value,  in  a  sense,  of  end  game  operation  and,  instead, 
here  is  the  kind  of  weapon  system  that  simulation,  high-fidelity 
simulation,  if  built  into  the  program  in  the  beginning,  would  pay 
a  lot  of  dividends  for  us  out  there.  But  it  will  also  be  a  system  that 
will  require  us  very  carefully  to  look  at  where  we  base  it.  That  bas- 
ing will  be  a  function  of  available  air  space.  So  that  will  drive  the 
basing  decisions  on  the  F-22. 

Senator  Kempthorne.  I  appreciate  that. 

Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you  very  much. 

Chairman  Thurmond.  Senator  Robb. 

Senator  Robb.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Secretary  Widnall,  Greneral  Fogleman,  we  thank  you  for  your  tes- 
timony this  morning. 

Secretary  Widnall,  the  question  of  industrial  base  has  been  dis- 
cussed a  great  deal — less  often,  really,  with  respect  to  some  of  the 
Air  Force  procurement  and  some  of  the  Navy's,  because  of  the  more 
limited  availability.  But  with  the  development  of  the  Joint  Strike 
Fighter,  the  former  JAST,  and  a  potential  contract  or  series  of  con- 
tracts that  is  going  to  yield  something,  I  guess  between  $750  billion 
and  $1  trillion,  with  overseas  sales — whatever  it  finally  turns  out 
to  be — and  the  competition,  narrowing  it  to  two  soon,  and  then,  ul- 
timately, to  one,  do  you  have  any  concerns  about  industrial  base 
with  respect  to  the  ability  to  conduct  future  competition  for  fighters 
at  whatever  point  way  down  the  road  that  we  are  having  another 
competition  in  this  area? 

Dr.  Widnall.  My  view,  being  actually  from  that  industry,  is  that 
we  have  an  aerospace  industry  base.  I  do  not  really  believe  we  have 
a  bomber  base,  a  transport  base,  a  fighter  base,  a  spacecraft  base. 
We  have  an  aerospace  industry  base.  The  people,  the  facilities,  the 
discipline  are  really  shared  across  a  whole  variety  of  companies. 

I  have  to  say,  as  a  professional  in  the  field,  that  I  have  been  ex- 
tremely impressed  with  the  way  the  aerospace  industry  has  gone 
about  the  challenge  of  reduced  money  for  procurement,  the 
downsizing,  the  streamlining,  the  efficiencies  that  have  been 
gained,  that  it  allowed  us  to  continue  to  purchase  a  smaller  num- 
ber of  weapon  systems  with  a  decreasing  overhead.  I  think  they 
have  been  truly  impressive.  So  that  I  feel  relatively  comfortable 
with  where  the  industry  is. 

We  have  seen  teaming  arrangements.  We  have  seen  people — 
every  single  program,  of  course,  is  a  collection  of  team  members. 
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So  I  guess  I  have  a  high  degree  of  confidence  that,  through  the 
kind  of  flexibihty  that  the  industry  has  demonstrated,  that  we  will 
not  lock  ourselves  into  or  out  of  the  ability  to  continue  to  have  com- 
petition in  that  industry  for  whatever  programs  we  see  in  the  fu- 
ture, be  it  UAVs  or  spaced-launch  vehicles. 

Senator  Robb.  The  industry  itself  is  sufficiently  flexible  and 
some  of  the  skills  are  fungible  enough,  I  g^ess,  so  that  you  are  not 
concerned  about  that? 

Dr.  WiDNALL.  Absolutely. 

Senator  Robb.  OK  Well,  let  me  ask  a  question  with  respect  to 
recruiting.  I  understand  that  there  is  some  speculation  that  re- 
cruiting next  year  may  be  relatively  difficult.  I  was  actually  in- 
volved in  recruiting  in  a  Marine  Corps  officer  program  quite  some 
time  ago.  But  we  were  always  a  little  envious  of  the  Air  Force  be- 
cause you  always  seemed  to  be  able  to  meet  quotas  with  the  great- 
est ease,  fill  them  up  in  a  hurry,  and  get  very  few  category  4s,  or 
whatever  the  case  may  be,  in  that  mix.  Yet,  I  understand  tnat  this 
last  time  you  had  to  go  into  the  1996  delayed  enlistment  pool  in 
order  to  reach  some  of  those  objectives. 

General  Fogleman  made  comment  about  where  things  were  now, 
with  respect  to  intermediate  and  some  of  the  higher  echelons.  But 
is  this  a  problem,  particularly  given  the  changes  in  terms  of  the  ex- 
pectations of  young  people  that  might  be  entering  the  service  today 
and  the  fairly  significant  changes  in  aspirations? 

Greneral  Fogleman.  Clearly,  Senator,  it  is.  Recruiting  has  be- 
come more  difficult.  However,  in  spite  of  the  difficulty  that  we  had 
in  1995,  we  did  meet  our  recruiting  objectives.  We  did  have  to  pull 
delayed  enlistments  forward  from  1996,  as  you  said.  But  because 
of  the  help  we  got  from  the  Congress,  where  we  had  some  increased 
money  and  we  were  able  to  start  an  advertising  campaign — the  Air 
Force  has  not  and  does  not  use  television  advertisements;  we  do 
not  pay  for  television  advertisements;  we  get  some  television  adver- 
tisements as  a  result  of  public  service  spots — what  has  been  tre- 
mendously effective  for  us  over  the  last  year,  it  turns  out,  are  radio 
ads — ^because  we  kind  of  survey  people. 

My  direction  to  the  recruiting  service  last  year  was,  if  we  do  not 
make  our  recruiting  goal,  we  will  find  a  way  to  work  around  that. 
But  we  will  not  sacrifice  quality.  So  we  maintained  a  99-plus  per- 
cent high  school  graduate  recruiting  standard.  We  did  very  well  in 
the  qualification  test  area. 

Because  of  the  work  and  because  of  some  internal  restructuring 
that  we  have  done  in  our  recruiting  command — put  some  additional 
people  into  more  lucrative  markets,  downsized  in  places  where  we 
had  dry  holes,  we  were  not  getting  people — we  find  ourselves  in  a 
situation  where  we  will  not  have  any  holes  in  our  tech  training  this 
year,  as  we  look  down  the  road.  So  we  have  kind  of  recovered  from 
this.  But  it  is  a  very  tenuous  thing.  The  recruiters  are  working 
very  hard  out  there  to  do  this. 

Senator  Robb.  So  you  do  not  have  a  technical  or  MOS  problem 
with  respect  to  some  of  the  critical  skills  at  this  point? 

General  Fogleman.  No,  sir.  Not  at  this  point  at  all. 

Senator  Robb.  Let  me  give  you  a  chance  to 

General  Fogleman.  Let  me  back  up,  sir.  Because  I  would  tell 
you  that  last  year  we  failed  to  recruit  all  the  doctors  that  we  want- 
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ed  to  recruit.  The  numbers  were  relatively  small.  So,  to  say  that 
we  have  no  problem  is  inaccurate. 

Senator  Robb.  OK  Let  me  give  you  a  chance.  You  said  that  you 
do  not  use  a  certain  amount  of  paid  advertising.  In  the  business 
of  those  around  this  table,  we  call  that  free  media,  when  vou  can 
get  it.  You  increased  your  visibility,  to  use  a  construct  that  you 
used  a  little  bit  earlier.  I  guess  it  was  last  month  that  an  Air  Force 
Association  Air  Warfare  Symposium  suggested  that,  given  the  in- 
creased capabilities  of  some  of  the  advanced  aircraft  that  we  are 
dealing  with  now,  that  maybe  we  do  not  need  as  many  as  we  are 
projecting.  That  obviously  generates  a  fair  amount  of  comment 
witnin  the  ranks. 

Would  you  elaborate  on  the  official  Air  Force  approach  to  wheth- 
er or  not  we  can  actually  look  at  some  reduced  numbers  from  some 
of  the  projections  for  outyears  that  we  have  currently  got  on  the 
books? 

General  Fogleman.  Yes,  sir.  That  particular  issue  was  reported 
from  a  press  conference  that  I  had  following  some  remarks.  The 
point  that  I  was  really  trying  to  make  is  that  as  we  look  at  our 
force  structure  requirements,  we  see  two  dimensions.  One  is  capa- 
bility. The  other  is  the  requirement  driven  by  presence  or  just  the 
requirement  to  be  a  lot  of  places. 

I  know  that  members  of  the  committee  are  familiar  with  the  car- 
rier drawdown  issue.  So  those  carriers  that  we  have  are  much, 
much  more  capable  than  they  used  to  be  in  the  past.  They  have 
smaller  air  wings,  et  cetera. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  you  need  so  many  of  them  if  you  are 
going  to  be  around  doing  the  things  that  the  Nation  wants  you  do 
to.  When  you  have  to  get  engaged  in  conflict,  you  may  not  need  as 
many  systems  at  the  point  of  conflict.  But  in  the  overall  force  struc- 
ture, what  we  are  discovering — and  we  do  not  know  how  this  will 
play  out  into  the  future — is  that  our  peacetime  operating  tempo  in 
many  weapon  systems  is  in  fact  higher  than  our  wartime  tempo  or 
requirement. 

So  I  cannot  definitely  tell  you  today,  hey,  I  am  going  to  need 
more  or  less  air  superiority  squadrons  in  the  future  than  I  need 
today.  Intuitively,  I  think  I  will  need  less. 

Senator  Robb.  Well,  indeed,  some  of  the  manufacturers  used  the 
comparisons  between  how  many  comparable  aircraft  would  be  re- 
quired to  fulfill  the  mission  and  role  that  would  be  assigned  to  a 
particular  aircraft. 

General  Fogleman.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Robb.  That  is  one  of  the  selling  points  that  we  hear 
quite  a  bit,  in  terms  of  considering  the  merits  and  the  costs  of  dif- 
ferent systems. 

One  final  question,  and  my  time  is  up.  Madam  Secretary,  I  think 
you  were  the  one  that  answered  Senator  Glenn's  question  about 
quality  housing  and  the  concerns.  He  indicated  that  there  is  what 
seems  to  be  a  fairly  serious  concern  with  some  39,000  people  on  the 
waiting  list,  and  some  60,000  homes  that  need  to  be  replaced  or  up- 
graded. There  have  been  statistics  that  indicate  that  an  upgrade  or 
refurbishing  or  whatever  the  case  costs  about  the  same  amount  as 
a  new  home.  If  this  has  what  is  a  24-year  backlog  in  housing  at 
this  point,  have  you  considered  alternatives  like  high-rises  or  what- 
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ever  that  might  be  able  to  provide  a  significant  amount  of  housing 
in  immediate  ofF-base  areas? 

Dr.  WiDNALL.  Well,  yes,  let  me  respond  to  that.  First  of  all,  I  can- 
not confirm  the  numbers.  But  I  would  like  to  do  that  for  the  record. 

Senator  Robb.  All  right. 

[The  information  referred  to  follows:! 

Military  Housing  Shortfall 

We  have  built  high -rises  in  the  past  and  found  they  do  not  offer  our  Air  Force 
families  the  quality  of  life  we  want  to  provide.  We  design  our  housing  projects  in 
a  variety  of  types,  from  low-rise  garden  apartments  to  six-plex  townhouses.  We  be- 
lieve these  designs  take  advantage  of  differing  site  conditions  but  still  provide  a 
quality  of  life  equivalent  to  the  private  sector. 

Dr.  WroNALL.  The  second  thing  is  that  as  we  move  towards  this, 
I  guess  the  civil  engineer's  report  to  me  that  we  have  more  of  a 
tendency  now  to  build  new  houses  rather  than  upgrade,  just  for  the 
reasons  that  you  mentioned.  The  age  of  our  housing  is  getting  quite 
old,  and  you  do  reach  a  point  where  it  is  more  cost-effective  to  sim- 
ply build  new,  rather  than  to  continue  to  upgrade  the  old.  We  have 
reached  that  in  some  of  our  housing  stock. 

Then  I  guess  my  final  question  is  that  we  know  we  are  not  going 
to  get  to  where  we  need  using  the  old  tools,  and  we  are  anxious 
to  apply  some  of  the  new  tools  and  work  with  the  private  sector. 

With  respect  to  the  issue  of  high-rises,  I  am  specifically  aware 
that  at  some  of  our  bases,  I  believe  in  Japan,  I  think  at  Yokota, 
with  the  Japan  Government  host  nation  support,  in  fact,  we  do 
have  high-rises.  I  cannot  be  more  specific  than  that  about  that  par- 
ticular issue. 

Senator  Robb.  Thank  you. 

My  time  has  expired.  General  Fogleman,  did  you  want  to  com- 
ment on  that?  I  did  not  mean  to  cut  you  off. 

General  Fogleman.  No,  sir.  Your  numbers,  based  on  the  infor- 
mation I  have,  are  accurate  numbers.  I  know  our  civil  engineer  has 
been  working  with  other  committees  here  within  the  Senate  to  try 
and  get  this  story  told. 

Senator  RoBB.  Thank  you,  sir. 

If  my  questions  are  not  addressed,  I  may  submit  a  couple  of 
questions  for  the  record. 

Mr,  Chairman,  I  thank  you. 

Senator  Warner.  Thank  you  very  much,  Senator  Robb. 

General  Fogleman  and  Madam  Secretary,  let  me  just  address 
momentarily  your  comments  yesterday  in  a  oroader  text. 

Madam  Secretary,  having  served  in  your  position,  I  have  total  re- 
spect for  the  concept  of  civilian  control,  as  I  know  you  and  Sec- 
retary Periy  do,  and  all  generations  of  civilian  authority  in  the 
Pentagon.  But  also,  the  Goldwater-Nichols  Act  was  a  very  major 
undertaking  by  this  committee,  and  eventually  the  Congress  as  a 
whole,  in  trying  to  make  an  adjustment  to  that  balance,  such  that 
our  senior  military  officers,  recognizing  and  complying  with  the 
concept  of  civilian  control,  can  give  the  Congress  and  the  Amei  ican 
public  their  best  professional  advice,  even  though  that  advice  is  in 
conflict  with  policy  positions  taken  by  the  President,  the  Secretary 
of  Defense,  and  the  service  secretaries. 

It  is  in  that  light.  General  Fogleman,  namely,  the  spirit  of  Gold- 
water-Nichols,  an  Act  of  Congress,  the  law  of  this  land,  that  I  take 
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your  comments  yesterday  with  respect  to  procurement.  So  while  I 
listened  as  you  gave  it  a  little  bit  of  a  humorous  aside,  which  I 
think  was  well  to  do,  that  is  precisely  what  the  law  requires. 

General  Fogleman.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Warner.  You  were  fulfilling  that  duty.  I  wondered  if  you 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity — I  know  you  have  addressed  it 
further  in  this  hearing  earlier — to  give  us  your  best  professional 
advice.  We  asked  you  that  at  the  time  you  were  confirmed,  that  at 
any  time  this  committee  asked  you  to  give  your  best  advice,  you 
would  do  it.  What  is  the  level  of  funding  you  feel  that  is  necessary 
to  provide  for  adequate  R&D  and  procurement  today  and  tomorrow 
and  in  the  outyears?  Is  it  consistent  with  that  stated  by  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Joint  Chiefs? 

General  Fogleman.  Yes,  sir.  In  fact,  the  real  thrust  of,  I  think, 
what  all  the  chiefs  were  trying  to  say  yesterday  is  that  what  is  im- 
portant to 

Senator  Warner.  They  did  not  try  to  say  it;  they  said  it. 

General  Fogleman.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Warner.  Let  me  tell  you,  it  was  loud  and  clear  and  it 
was  a  solid  and  good  message.  I  tell  you,  in  my  judgment — and  I 
have  a  great  deal  of  respect  for  Secretary  Perry  and  your  service 
secretary — they  respect  you  for  what  you  did. 

General  Fogleman.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Warner.  Make  no  mistake  about  that. 

General  Fogleman.  What  we  were  really  addressing  was  the  fact 
that  in  the  Chairman's  Program  Assessment,  which  is  the  Chair- 
man's document,  but,  to  his  credit,  is  produced  in  consultation  with 
the  other  members  of  the  Joint  Chiefs,  and  in  consultation  with  the 
other  members  and  the  Vice  Chairman,  we  agreed,  looking  at  the 
requirements,  that  $60  billion  a  year  was  a  level  that  would  allow 
us  to  recapitalize  the  force.  We  did  not  address  when.  We  said  the 
sooner  you  got  there,  the  better.  I  mean,  that  is  really  essentially 
what  the  Chairman  was  saying. 

What  happened  in  this  year's  budget  is  it  turns  out  that  we  did 
not  achieve  $60  billion  until  out  beyond  the  turn  of  the  century.  So 
the  question  that  was  put  to  us  is,  if  you  had  more  money  sooner, 
would  that  be  good,  and  what  would  you  spend  it  on.  That  was 
really  our  response.  We  clearly  believe  we  would  like  to  do  that 
sooner. 

Senator  Warner.  Congress  last  year  was  able  to  bring  additional 
money  to  areas  of  the  Defense  Department  budget  that  needed  it 
badly. 

General  Fogleman.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Warner.  We  will  have  to  face  that  same  issue  this  vear 
again.  Our  commitment  to  the  balanced  budget  in  7  years,  which 
the  President  now  has  agreed  upon,  that  is  the  framework.  But, 
within  that,  we  can  allocate  such  monies  as  are  available.  We  are 
going  to  take  a  look  at  that.  Certainly,  this  Senator  will. 

General  Fogleman.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Warner.  Because,  again.  Madam  Secretary  and  General 
Fogleman,  you  are  here  today  operating  the  most  magnificent  Air 
Force  in  the  entire  world  because  of  the  foundation  laid  by  your 
predecessors,  who,  10  years  ago,  15  years  ago,  sat  at  this  same 
table  and  stated  their  case  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  for 
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those  fiinds  necessary  to  provide  you  with  the  equipment  that  you 
have  today. 

Ten  to  fifteen  years  hence,  there  will  be  individuals  who  have 
succeeded  you  right  at  that  table,  trying  to  justify  what  they  are 
doing  today  to  defend  this  Nation  and  those  of  our  allies  with  the 
equipment  that  you  today  are  putting  in  place.  It  is  the  combined 
judgment,  I  think,  of  many  of  us  in  Congress  and,  indeed,  many  in 
the  Department  of  Defense,  that  we  are  falling  below  that  level  of 
funding  necessary  to  give  your  successors  and  our  country  the  ade- 
quacy of  arms  to  defend  and  deter  against  aggression  in  the  fu- 
ture— aggression  which  is  very  difficult  and  increasingly  difficult  to 
analyze  as  a  threat. 

So  I  commend  you,  General.  I  am  sure  that  your  civilian  bosses 
understand  and  respect  you  likewise. 

Let  us  turn,  however,  to  the  question  that  you  and  I  have  some 
differences  on,  Greneral — and  I  will  let  the  Secretary  lead  off,  but 
then  the  General  should  also  give  his  views — and  that  is  the  F-22 
progpram.  One  of  the  benefits  of  longevity  on  the  committee  is  that 
you  extend  back  a  period  of  time. 

When  I  first  came  to  the  Pentagon,  Madam  Secretary,  we  had 
just  experienced  the  TFX  problem,  which  was  an  enormous  loss  of 
taxpayers'  money.  With  the  best  of  intentions,  we  embarked  on  an 
aircrsdfl  program  that  just  could  not  stretch  in  so  many  different 
ways.  Then,  I  was  right  here  and  cast  votes  to  support  the  A-12 
program — again,  an  enormous  loss  of  the  taxpayers'  money.  The  C- 
17,  I  have  spoken  to  that  earlier,  and  I  will,  together  with  others 
hopefully  on  this  committee,  actively  engage  in  a  debate  on  the 
floor  of  the  Congress  as  to  the  propriety  of  the  course  of  action  that 
is  currently  contemplated  in  this  pending  measure.  But  that  is  for 
today  or  tomorrow. 

But,  again,  the  C-17  experienced  losses  because  of  the 
concurrency  early  in  its  program  life.  Each  of  you  know  that,  be- 
cause your  predecessors  had  to  deal  with  it.  I  am  just  as  concerned 
about  the  concurrency  in  this  F-22  program.  You  have  got  roughly 
76  aircraft  which  will  be  in  some  type  of  operational  status  before 
all  the  milestones  in  research  and  development  and  the  test  pro- 
gram are  completely.  Should  that  program  yield  information  that 
major  requirements  and  adjustments  have  to  be  made  to  that  air- 
craft, we  have  got  a  problem. 

We  have  got  a  big  problem  with  dollars.  Last  year,  it  was  a 
weight  problem.  The  problem,  as  far  as  I  know,  was  not  fixed  in 
terms  of  the  weight.  You  just  changed  the  specification  so  that  the 
increased  weight  met  changed  specs. 

So  that  is  the  area  in  which  I  am  troubled.  Our  responsibility 
here  in  the  Congress  is  to  protect  the  American  taxpayer  from 
losses  in  programs  experiencing  a  high  level  of  concurrency.  We  do 
that  because  of  what  has  happened  in  the  past. 

History  is  the  best  rear-view  mirror  of  the  future.  You  have  got 
to  keep  one  eye  in  the  rear-view  mirror  as  you  look  towards  the  fu- 
ture. 

Now,  Madam  Secretary,  let  us  talk  about  the  concurrency  prob- 
lem as  I  perceive  it  in  this  program.  The  facts  are  clearly  you  have 
76  operational  aircraft  completed  before  the  test  program  was  com- 
pleted. 
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Dr.  WiDNALL.  Well,  I  guess,  while  I  aCTee  that  looking  in  the 
rear-view  mirror  is  certainly  useful,  I  thinlt  it  is  also  the  case  that 
the  state-of-the-art  does  improve.  The  F-22  has  been  a  model  pro- 
gram, both  from  the  point  of  view  of  acquisition,  with  the  use  of 
integrated  product  teams,  and  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  dis- 
ciplines themselves. 

The  Defense  Science  Board  examined  the  issue  of  concurrency 
very  thoroughly,  and  came  out  with  the  report  that  they  were  not 
concerned  about  concurrency,  that  they  felt  that  there  was  no  more 
concurrency  in  that  program  than  there  had  been  in  several  other 
very  successful  programs. 

With  respect  to  the  ability  to  bring  an  aircraft  online  today,  I 
think  my  profession  has  moved  very  far  along  from  the  sort  of  cut- 
and-try  days  of  building  aircraft.  I  think  the  recent — in  fact,  it  has 
not  been  so  recent — maybe  2  years  ago,  there  was  a  certain  flurry 
in  the  trade  press  about  whether  we  had  the  stealth  budget  ade- 
quately worked  out.  We  use  some  really  remarkable  modeling  and 
simulation,  analytical  tools,  to  go  through  that  airplane  at  the 
piece-part  level,  and  to  construct  a  stealth  model  for  that  aircraft, 
which  basically  confirmed  that  we  did  not  in  fact  have  a  stealth 
problem.  So  we  worked  that  problem  in  the  development  stage. 

I  think  that  same  thing  is  true  with  weight.  My  understanding 
is  now  that  we  currently  have  a  weight  budget  of  a  couple  of  thou- 
sand pounds  left  for  potential  growth.  So  I  guess,  bottom  line,  what 
I  am  saying  is  that  with  the  tools  that  we  nave  in  today's  industry 
and  our  ability  to  design  aircraft,  as,  say,  reflected  in  the  recent 
success  of  the  Boeing  777,  we  have  the  kind  of  tools  that  I  believe 
are  required  to  bring  this  airplane  on  without  the  sort  of  kind  of 
cut-and-try  methods  of  the  past. 

So  I  have  a  high  degree  of  optimism  about  the  technical  success 
of  this  program.  It  has  already  been  an  acquisition  success,  in 
terms  of  its  ability  to  keep  cost  and  schedule.  It  has  been  an  ana- 
lytic success,  in  terms  of  our  ability  to  do  detailed  predictions  of 
weight,  stealth  and  performance.  So  I  am  extremely  pleased  with 
where  the  program  is. 

Senator  Warner.  Was  I  correct  in  the  recitation  of  facts  about 
a  weight  problem  was  discovered  and  simply  the  weight  was  ad- 
justed in  your  specs  to  solve  the  problem? 

Dr.  WiDNALL.  Well,  we  continue — I  mean,  aircraft  traditionally 
keep  a  very,  very  ti^ht  control  on  the  weight  budget.  I  think  what 
I  would  like  to  do,  in  terms  of  your  recitation  of  the  past,  is  that 
I  would  like  to  supply  for  the  record  the  specifics  of  the  tussle  that 
we  have  had  with  weight.  But,  again,  in  my  view,  it  is  not  a  show- 
stopper  by  any  means  for  this  airplane. 

[The  information  referred  to  follows:] 

F-22  Weight  Concerns 

There  is  no  weight  problem  in  the  F-22  program.  The  requirements  for  the  F- 
22  address  mission  elTectiveness,  not  how  much  the  aircraft  weighs. 

Since  weight  impacts  some  aspects  of  effectiveness,  particularly  maneuverability 
and  range,  we  track  weight  very  closely.  After  the  Critical  Design  Review  in  Feb- 
ruary oflast  year,  the  aircraft's  estimated  maneuver  capability  was  very  close  to  the 
requirement.  There  were  two  options  available  to  us  to  regain  margin  on  the  re- 
quirement. One  was  to  spend  more  money  to  increase  the  performance  of  the  air- 
craft, and  the  other  was  to  relax  the  maneuverability  requirement.  The  warfighters 
and  the  engineers  did  a  great  deal  of  analysis  to  quantify  how  much  money  would 
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be  required  to  restore  margin  and  to  quantify  the  impact  to  the  F-22  mission  effec- 
tiveness if  the  requirement  was  lowered.  The  analysis  revealed  that  a  1000  pound 
change  in  weight  eqjuated  to  a  degradation  of  only  14  nautical  miles  in  range  and 
0.08  Gs.  Thus,  relaxing  the  maneuverability  requirement  by  0.3  Gs  had  a  negligible 
effect  on  overall  mission  effectiveness,  gave  us  the  margin  we  desired,  and  provided 
the  best  cost/performance  trade  for  the  taxpayer.  In  fact,  the  F-22  could  still  main- 
tain a  significant  maneuver  advantage  over  its  adversaries. 

Because  that  requirement  was  one  of  our  Key  Performance  Parameters,  the  F- 
22  program  presented  its  costyperformance  trade  recommendations  to  the  Joint  Re- 
quirements Oversight  Council  (JROC).  When  the  JROC  reviewed  the  options,  they 
agreed  with  the  Air  Force  recommendation.  The  F-22,  in  its  present  configuration, 
will  provide  the  nation  a  revolutionary  capability  that  will  allow  total  domination 
of  any  future  adversary. 

Application  of  cost/effectiveness  tradeoffs,  such  as  the  one  illustrate,  here,  has  al- 
lowed the  F-22  program  to  maintain  its  required  level  of  effectiveness  while  remain- 
ing affordable  as  part  of  the  overall  Air  Force  fighter  modernization  plan. 

Senator  Warner.  Well,  weight  was  the  problem  in  the  A-12  pro- 
gram, and  it  took  down  several  billions  of  the  taxpayers'  money. 
That  was  it.  General? 

General  Fogleman.  I  can  assure  you,  Senator,  that  the  F-22 
does  not  have  a  weight  problem. 

Senator  Warner.  When,  today  or  yesterday? 

General  Fogleman.  I  will  tell  you  that  what  happened  to  us  on 
the  weight  was  not  a  weight  problem.  What  happened  was  the  lack 
of  paying  attention  to  some  matrix.  When  we  got  to  critical  design 
review,  which  is  where  you  want  to  discover  these  issues,  we  dis- 
covered that  we  had  not  been  paying  attention  to  weight. 

Then  we  were  faced  with  a  situation  that  says,  OK,  how  much 
headroom  do  you  still  have  left  on  this  weight  thing,  and  do  you 
want  to  go  work  the  technological  issue,  that  is,  go  in  and  try  to 
shave  down  parts,  take  weight  out  of  the  airplane,  et  cetera,  or  do 
we  want  to  go  look  at  this  aircraft  and  what  we  are  asking  it  to 
do  and  see  what  is  the  tradeoff  for  accommodating  where  we  are 
at  in  weight  versus  all  the  money  you  are  going  to  spend  to  try  and 
drive  weight  down. 

As  it  turned  out,  it  was  less  than  one-half  of  a  G  in  a  part  of 
the  envelope  that  will  be  rarely,  if  ever,  used  by  this  airplane.  So 
this,  in  a  sense,  is  a  good  news  story.  One,  it  was  identified  at  the 
critical  design  review.  It  was  vetted  in  the  review  process,  up 
through  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense.  The  right  decision 
was  made,  in  terms  of  what  the  tradeoffs  were.  The  program  is 
able  to  move  forward,  a  very,  very  capable,  in  fact,  revolutionary 
airplane,  under  a  model  acquisition. 

Senator  Warner.  Well,  let  me  see  if  I  can  recap.  You  discovered 
a  weight  problem  which  was  identified  last  year  in  an  appearance 
before  my  subcommittee  and  the  full  committee. 

General  Fogleman.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Warner.  You  then  went  back  and  addressed  the  per- 
formance requirements  and  decided  to  reduce,  attenuate,  modify 
that  requirement  in  such  a  way  as  to  allow  for  a  heavier  gross 
weight  of  the  aircraft,  and  that  is  the  way  the  problem  was  solved? 
I  am  not  faulting  it,  but  is  that? 

General  Fogleman.  That  is  essentially  true,  sir.  But  it  is  not 
quite  that  cut  and  dry. 

Senator  Warner.  Well,  the  Secretary  and  you  can  provide  that 
for  the  record. 

General  Fogleman.  Yes,  sir. 
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Senator  Warner.  Do  not  overwhelm  us  with  paper. 

General  Fogleman.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Warner.  But  let  us  try  and  get  that  down. 

Now,  is  there  anymore  room  in  that  envelope  of  performance  for 
gross  weight  or  do  you  hope  to  cap  it? 

Dr.  WiDNALL.  Well,  as  I  mentioned,  I  think  there  is — what  is 
it? — a  2,000-pound  budget.  In  other  words,  the  airplane  has  room 
to  grow.  So  we  have  margin  in  the  weight  budget  for  the  unknown 
unknowns. 

General  Fogleman.  We  will  of  course  address  this  in  great  detail 
tomorrow.  Senator,  before  your  committee. 

Senator  Warner.  Fine.  Fair  enough. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Now,  Senator  Levin,  you  are  up. 

Senator  Levin.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Let  me  thank  our  witnesses  for  their  testimony  here  today. 

Madam  Secretary,  first,  I  would  like  to  get  into  this  procurement 
funding  issue,  the  $60-billion  goal  which  has  been  described,  which 
I  think  is  a  goal  that  the  services  have,  including  the  secretaries. 
Is  that  a  figure  which  you  also  see  as  a  desirable  goal  for  procure- 
ment? 

Dr.  WiDNALL.  Well,  let  me  not  get  into  setting  a  specific  number, 
but  let  me  tell  you  what  the  commitment  of  the  entire  Department 
is,  including  Secretary  Perry.  I  mean  I  think  that  all  of  us  basically 
say  that  we  took  a  near-term  risk  in  modernization  for  two  reasons. 
One,  because  there  was  kind  of  a  pause  in  the  threat;  and  second, 
because  we  were  doing  a  force  drawdown.  We  concentrated  on  read- 
iness and  quality  of  life.  I  mean  that  was  the  Secretary's  policy. 
That  was  what  we  all  did. 

Secretary  Perry  would  be  the  first  to  say  that  now  is  the  time 
to  turn  our  attention  to  modernization  and  to  fund  the  important 
programs  that  we  need  in  the  outyears.  That  is  the  Department's 
policy. 

We  are  approaching  that  in  several  different  ways:  through  ac- 
quisition reform,  through  privatization  initiatives  and  through  the 
monies  saved  from  the  BRAG  process.  We  are  looking  to  free  up  in- 
frastructure money,  which  will  then  be  devoted  to  modernization. 
There  is  a  healthy  modernization  budget  in  the  President's  budget, 
and  we  hope  to  add  to  it  through  significant  savings  in  the  Depart- 
ment. 

Senator  Levin.  Is  there  a  specific  goal  that  you  have  adopted?  Is 
it  a  $60-billion  goal  by  a  certain  year? 

Dr.  WiDNALL.  No.  Certainly,  as  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force,  I  do 
not  have  a  goal  for  the  entire  Department.  We  certainly  have  an 
Air  Force  program.  We  know  what  our  needs  are  through  the  end 
of  the  century  and  a  little  beyond. 

Senator  Levin.  You  have  a  procurement  goal  for  the  Air  Force? 

Dr.  WiDNALL.  Yes.  But  I  would  have  to  supply  that  for  the 
record. 

[The  information  referred  to  follows:! 

Procurement  Funding 

There  is  not  a  $60  billion  goal  for  the  Air  Force.  The  $60  billion  which  has  been 
described  is  for  the  Department  of  Defense.  Procurement  funding  for  the  Air  Force 
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(excluding  the  National  Foreign  Intelligence  Program,  Defense  Housing  Program, 
and  US  Special  Operations  Command)  is  as  follows: 


Fiscal  year  1997 

Fiscal  year  1998 

Fiscal  year  1999 

Fiscal  year  2000 

Fiscal  year  2001 

Procurement  Funding  ($B) '  

[deleted! 

[deleted] 

[deleted] 

[deleted] 

[deleted] 

'  Exdudes  Researck,  Developnef  t,  Testaf  &  Evahiatnn  investment  tindinf 

We  have  also  identified  a  procurement  shortfall  in  the  amount  of  $2.0  billion  for 
fiscal  year  1997,  whidi  includes  needed  funding  for  Joint  Surveillance  Target  Attack 
Radar  System,  F-15E,  F-16,  Global  Positioning  Satellite  Space  Segment,  Airborne 
Warning  and  Control  System-Extend  Sentrj',  and  RC-135  reengining. 

Senator  Levin.  General,  do  you  have  a  procurement  goal  of  $60 
billion  that  you  have  adopted  by  a  certain  year? 

General  FoGLEMAN.  Sir,  I  was  part  of  the  process  that  arrived  at 
this  conclusion  that  $60  billion  was  about  the  right  number  for  pro- 
curement for  the  Department  as  a  whole. 

Senator  Levin.  By  what  year? 

General  Fogleman.  What  we  said  is  the  sooner  we  could  get  it, 
the  better. 

Senator  Levin.  But  is  there  a  fixed  date  by  which  you  have  de- 
cided we  must  get  there? 

General  Fogleman.  There  is  no  fixed  date — I  want  to  be  accu- 
rate in  this,  because  the  number  appears  in  the  Chairman's  docu- 
ment. So  I  do  not  want  to  misrepresent  what  it  is. 

Senator  Levin.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  there  is  a  fixed  date 
by  which  the  Chairman  concluded  we  must  get  that? 

General  Fogleman.  No,  sir,  I  do  not  know  that  there  is  a  fixed 
date.  Again,  it  is  in  the  context  of  we  need  to  do  this  as  quickly 
as  we  can.  The  soonest  it  occurs  in  this  budget  is  the  year  2001. 
The  idea  of  having  a  target  is  to  stimulate  all  of  us  within  the  top 
line  to  go  in  there  and  try  to  work  these  efficiencies  and  move 
money  out  of  personnel  accounts,  O&M  or  whatever  we  have  to,  in- 
frastructure, into  trying  to  push  up  this  procurement  account. 

Senator  Levin.  Would  you  agree  that  the  faster  we  make  the  pro- 
curement reforms  and  the  infi-astructure  changes  that  the  Sec- 
retary has  just  referred  to,  that  the  sooner  we  would  be  able  to  ei- 
ther reach  that  goal  or  come  close  to  reaching  it? 

(Jeneral  Fogleman.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Levin.  I  will  ask  both  of  you  this.  What  is  the  Air 
Force's  program  to  make  those  changes  in  procurement  and  infra- 
structure? Madam  Secretary,  do  you  want  to  start? 

Dr.  WiDNALL.  Well,  as  I  mentioned  in  my  opening  statement,  we 
already  have  some  substantial  success  to  talk  about.  We  have,  to 
date,  had  a  cost-avoidance  of  about  $13  billion  through  acquisition 
reform.  The  Air  Force  turned  the  corner  with  respect  to  inflow  and 
outflow  on  the  BRAC  process  in  1993. 

So,  in  terms  of  the  savings  to  DOD  as  a  whole  from  the  Air  Force 
part  of  the  BRAC  process,  we  turned  the  comer.  The  numbers  are 
a  little  slippery,  because  they  kind  of  move  around  in  different  ac- 
counts. But  I  feel  comfortable  making  that  statement. 

The  Air  Force  has  been  big  in  privatization.  We  hope  to  look 
more  specifically  at  the  opportunities  there.  I  think  that  both  Dr. 
Perry  and  Dr.  White  are  committed  to  providing  incentives  for  the 
services,  such  that  if  we  come  up  with  specific  privatization  initia- 
tives, we  will  be  able  to  keep  that  money  within  the  service  in 
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order  to  apply  it  to  modernization.  I  can  tell  you  that  that  gives 
us  a  good  incentive  to  begin  to  look  for  these  ways  to  spend  the  tax- 
payers' money  more  wisely. 

Senator  Levin.  The  number,  $493  million,  is  the  number  which 
is  attached  to  a  B-2  add-on  last  year.  If  you  are  serious  about  try- 
ing to  increase  monev  for  needed  modernization  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible, why  are  you  aading  that  to  a  B-2  account  when  we  have  al- 
ready committed  the  $44.4  billion  that  you  said  was  enough  for  the 
20  B-2's?  Why  not  use  that  $493  million  for  one  of  the  other  need- 
ed modernization  programs  instead  of  for  a  B-2  add-on  that  the  Air 
Force  told  us  was  not  necessary  just  a  year  ago? 

General  Fogleman.  Senator,  in  earlier  testimony,  the  Secretary 
and  I  described,  in  response  to  a  question 

Senator  Levin.  Well,  I  heard  your  120  million  piece  of  that,  and 
I  do  not  quite  understand  that.  But  I  am  on  a  more  general  ques- 
tion. You  have  got  $493  million  that  the  Congress  has  added  to  a 
B-2  account.  The  Air  Force  told  us  a  year  ago  that  it  did  not  need 
anymore  money  than  the  $44,4  billion.  Now  you  are  saying,  well, 
you  can  use  it  for  spares,  and  120  million  is  going  to  be  lapsed  au- 
thorization. 

General  Fogleman.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Levin.  My  question,  though,  is  why  not  use  that  money 
for  something  you  know  you  need,  which  is  procurement  in  other 
areas,  rather  than  to  just  say,  well,  we  can  use  it  in  the  B-2  ac- 
count? 

General  Fogleman.  Sir,  in  response  to  an  earlier  question,  we 
were  asked  the  types  of  things  that  we  would  put  money  against 
if  we  had  additional  money.  We  said  that  we  would  categorize 
those  as  perhaps  systems  or  enhancements  to  systems  that  give  us 
greater  capability  out  there.  So  I  think  that  what  you  would  find 
is  that  the  B-2  money  would  fall  into  that  enhancement  kind  of 
category.  It  is,  in  a  sense,  a  kind  of  procurement,  because  you  are 
buying  spares,  et  cetera,  as  you  go  forward. 

The  $44.4  billion  cap  that  we  have  testified  to,  or  people  have 
testified  to  in  the  past,  was  a  cap  associated  with  a  program  that 
was  originally  focused  on  strategic  and  nuclear  delivery  kinds  of 
systems.  As  we  have  gotten  into  providing  more  conventional  capa- 
bility on  an  accelerated  basis  to  the  B-2,  that  is  a  lot  of  what 
would  generate  requirements  for  these  kinds  of  things. 

In  the  past,  a  B-2  was  visualized  as  being  pretty  much  a  nu- 
clear-load airplane  that  was  going  to  stay  at  home,  not  deploy,  not 
to  be  engaged  in  these  worldwide  power  projection  missions,  et 
cetera.  So  as  we  have  started  to  look  at  the  concept  of  employment, 
we  can  see  out  there  that  there  is  a  way  that  this  money  could  as- 
sist in  this  new  concept  of  ours. 

Senator  Levin.  I  see  how  the  money  can  assist.  But  I  have  to  tell 
you,  if  you  are  really  serious  about  getting  to  some  of  these  pro- 
curement needs,  it  is  not  enough  to  say,  well,  we  could  spend  $400 
million  and  improve  the  B-2.  If  you  have  got  much  greater  needs 
out  there  that  you  are  serious  about,  it  has  got  to  be  much  stronger 
need  than  that,  it  seems  to  me. 

But  my  time  is  up  and  I  will  leave  it  at  that. 

Thank  you. 
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Senator  Inhofe  [Presidingl.  I  have  been  informed  by  Senator 
Warner  that  since  I  am  the  last  remaining  Republican  here,  that 
I  am  the  chairman.  So  I  will  make  my  last  questions  here  very 
brief. 

Last  week,  when  we  had  Secretary  Perry  in,  I  asked  the  question 
in  a  very  specific  way  concerning  the  time  and  effort  that  has  gone 
into  the  whole  BRAC  process.  I  think  that  we  all  applaud  the  work 
that  has  been  done,  the  thousands  of  hours,  by  many  people  who 
have  made  sacrifices  to  come  up  with,  hopefully,  nonpolitical  deci- 
sions and  determinations  that  I  think  we  have  an  obligation  to 
comply  with.  I  asked  the  question  of  Secretary  Perry  if  he  would, 
to  the  very  best  of  his  ability  and  knowledge  and  to  the  letter,  com- 
ply with  those  recommendations.  He  said  he  would.  General 
Shalikashvili,  who  was  there,  also  agreed  that  he  would. 

I  would  ask  the  same  question  of  you.  Madam  Secretary,  and 
you.  General  Fogleman. 

Dr.  WiDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  happy  to  respond  to  your 
question.  Yes,  of  course,  we  intend  to  follow  the  law  set  out  by  the 
BRAC  Commission.  It  has  the  force  of  law. 

General  Fogleman.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Inhofe.  There  was  a  report  that  came  out  just  last  week 
from  the  GAO  that  had  some  quotes  in  here,  and  I  want  to  read 
one  of  them  into  the  record  here  at  this  point.  That  is  the  military 
services  can  substantially  increase  their  savings  by  ensuring  that 
closing  depots'  workloads  are  transferred  to  the  most  effective 
source  of  repair. 

General  Fogleman,  you  very  briefly  touched  on  one  of  my  favorite 
subjects,  and  this  is,  in  your  case,  the  CV-22,  the  V-22  technology. 
I  have  been  active  in  this  for  about  9  years  now  because  of  the  tre- 
mendous application  it  has  to  other  areas.  For  example,  in  the 
Coast  Guard,  in  search  and  rescue,  in  drug  interdiction,  and  oil 
containment  and  this  type  of  thing.  I  was  told  by  one  of  the  com- 
manders that  they  could  replace  their  entire  arsenal  or  the  entire 
fleet  just  with  that  particular  vehicle.  We  know  also  what  it  has 
meant  to  the  Marines. 

Would  you  briefly  tell  me  what  you  think  its  application  and  mis- 
sion is  to  the  Air  Force  and  what  your  feelings  are  about  that  par- 
ticular vehicle? 

General  Fogleman.  Sir,  of  course,  what  we  have  done  is  we  have 
programmed  the  CV-22  for  our  special  operations  forces.  In  par- 
ticular, these  are  the  forces  that  operate  the  heavy  rotary-wing  as- 
sets, our  PAVE  LOW  helicopters.  As  a  result,  we  K)recast  that  with 
50  CV-22s,  that  we  will  be  able  to  replace  80-some  air  frames. 
That  is,  a  combination  of  helicopters  and  tanker  aircraft  required 
to  give  them  the  necessary  range. 

So  not  only  do  you  end  up  with  a  more  capable  force,  but  you 
should  also  end  up  operating  it  less  expensively  because  you  have 
fewer  people  with  fewer  weapon  systems  that  you  are  supporting. 

Senator  Inhofe.  In  response  to  Senator  Kempthome's  question, 
you  made  a  distinction,  which  I  was  going  to  ask  the  same  ques- 
tion, between  air  superiority  and  air  dominance.  You  have  an- 
swered that  question.  But  insofar  as  the  air  dominance  is  con- 
cerned, how  would  you  relate  the  stealth  capability  to  transitioning 
between  superiority  to  dominance? 
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General  Fogleman.  I  think  that  you  cannot  make  that  transition 
without  stealth.  Or  you  would  make  such  a  tremendous  investment 
in  conventional  platforms  to  support  other  conventional  platforms 
that  it  would  be  cost-prohibitive. 

Senator  Inhofe.  Would  it  not  be  somewhat  analogous  to  say  that 
same  capability  could  apply  to  heavy  bombers,  too? 

General  FoGl^MAN.  Certainly,  heavy  bombers  could  be  part  of 
that  equation.  Are  you  saying  heavy  bombers  are  part  of  the 
stealth  equation  or  being  part  of  the  overall  air  dominance? 

Senator  Inhofe.  This  is  my  back-door  way  of  getting  back  to  the 
B-2  with  perhaps  a  second  opinion. 

General  FoglemaI'I.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Inhofe.  I  am  one  who  does  not  agree  with  the  bomber 
report  that  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  we  are  going  to  be  able 
to  use  the  B-52  for  another  20  years.  I  think  that  was  a  very  good 
answer  to  the  question  that  was  asked  of  you  as  far  as  the  $493 
million  you  are  spending  on  that:  because  we  told  you  to. 

General  Fogleman.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Inhofe.  Lastly,  you  covered  very,  very  briefly  something 
of  interest  to  me,  and  I  am  not  sure  I  understood.  You  mentioned 
three  or  four  studies  that  are  being  conducted  right  now.  You  were 
not  able  to  elaborate  very  long  on  it  because  of  time  constraints, 
but  one  of  them  you  talked  about  the  technological  opportunities. 

One  of  the  concerns  that  I  addressed  back  when  I  was  in  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee,  and  in  fact  it  was  a  project  of 
Newt  Gingrich  and  myself,  was  to  try  to  do  something  about  pro- 
curement in  order  to  stop  obsolescence  in  price  escalations  from 
kicking  in.  Specifically,  you  are  talking  about  GPS.  That  technology 
has  moved  so  rapidly  that  by  the  time  you  go  through  the  process 
of  procurement  that  you  are  compelled  to  follow,  not  only  is  it  three 
times  as  much  or  three  times  cheaper  ultimately,  but  obsolescence 
has  set  in.  Is  this  what  you  are  addressing  in  one  of  the  studies 
that  you  referred  to? 

General  Fogleman.  Sir,  the  study  is  a  little  more  general  than 
that  and,  at  the  same  time,  perhaps  even  a  little  more  focused.  I 
mean,  it  is  best  described  as  the  best  minds  in  the  aviation  or  aero- 
space business  that  we  could,  we  called  together  and  had  them  go 
out  and  look  at  all  the  technology  that  was  on  the  horizon,  to  try 
and  help  us  identify  high-leverage  technologies,  whether  it  is  in 
manufacturing  or  whether  it  is  in  the  taking  advantage  of  commer- 
cial, off-the-shelf  types  of  things.  But  looking  at  the  high-leverage 
technology  as  well  as  looking  at  technologies  that  may  not  pay  off. 
In  that  way  we  could  focus. 

Senator  Inhofe.  I  was  just  reminded  that  we  have  5  more  min- 
utes left  in  a  vote,  and  I  did  not  realize  that. 

Dr.  WiDNALL.  Well,  let  me  pick  up  on  where  I  thought  you  might 
be  going  with  your  question,  in  terms  of  bringing  on  systems  more 
quickly  and  making  sure  they  are  not  obsolete  by  the  time  they 
come  on  board.  I  think  that  is  the  essence  of  one  of  the  important 
goals  in  acquisition  reform.  I  think  it  is  important  to  realize  that 
we  as  a  Department  and  we  as  an  Air  Force  have  come  a  long  way 
on  this  acquisition  reform  journey. 

Senator  Inhofe.  Yes. 
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Dr.  WiDNALL.  Obviously  we  are  still  pushing  it,  and  it  is  ex- 
tremely important.  But  this  whole  notion  of  better,  faster,  cheaper 
is  the  essence  of  what  acquisition  reform  is  all  about,  whether  it 
is  the  JDAM  program  or  the  GPS  program  or  the  Expendable 
Launch  Vehicle  program  or  the  SBIRS  program  or  the  obvious  suc- 
cess of  the  C— 17.  That  is  where  we  are  going.  We  appreciate  your 
support  to  get  there. 

Senator  Inhofe.  You  certainlv  have  it,  and  I  applaud  you  for 
that.  There  are  other  areas,  and  the  FAA  is  concerned  with  some 
of  the  same  problems  there. 

Dr.  WiDNALL,  We  are  helping  the  FAA  in  their  acquisition  proc- 
ess. 

Senator  Inhofe.  Thank  you  very  much  for  your  time,  and  we  are 
adjourned. 

Dr.  WiDNALL,  Thank  you. 

General  Fogleman.  Thank  you. 

[Questions  for  the  record  with  answers  supplied  follow:] 

Questions  Submitted  by  Senator  Sfrom  Thurmond 
counter-drug  operations 

Senator  Thurmond.  General,  we  understand  that  Adm.  Kramek  in  his  position 
as  the  President's  Interdiction  Coordinator  for  our  counterdrug  operation  has  rec- 
ommended to  the  President  and  to  the  current  and  previous  "Drug  Czar"  the  modi- 
fication of  four  additional  Customs  P— 3  AEW  aircraft.  This  would  provide  the  much 
needed  counter-drug  coverage  and  relieve  the  tasking  load  on  UoAF  AWACS  air- 
craft supporting  counter-drug  operations.  It  is  our  understanding  that  this  would 
provide  a  workable  long-term  capability  for  counter-drug  detection  and  monitoring 
requirements  and  could  augment  or  relieve  the  USAF  of  this  tasking.  General,  do 
you  know  if  the  President  and  Gen.  McCaffrey,  our  new  Drug  Czar,  are  moving  for- 
ward on  this  recommendation  and  how  long  will  it  take  to  field  the  four  additional 
P-^  AEW  aircraft? 

General  FOGLEMAN.  The  Air  Force  agrees  with  the  recommendation  to  procure  P— 
3  aircraft  from  storage  and  convert  them  to  P-3  airborne  early  warning  aircraft  to 
augment  or  replace  E-3s  in  counterdrug  operations.  The  availability  of  such  a  fleet 
would  provide  a  viable  alternative  to  lessen  the  impact  of  higher  priority  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  E— 3  taskings.  The  Air  Force  is  unaware  of  the  current  timeline  con- 
sidered by  the  President  and  General  McCafTrey. 

Senator  Thurmo.nd.  Will  the  additional  Customs  AEW  aircraft  significantly  free 
up  the  K-3  AWACS  aircraft  and  improve  aircraft  and  aircrew  readiness? 

General  Fogleman.  The  original  plan  to  procure  four  P-3s  had  the  potential  to 
relieve  one  Airborne  Warning  and  Control  System  (AWACS)  from  counterdrug 
tasking.  This  action  could  result  in  an  increase  in  AWACS  training  opportunities 
and  make  another  E-3  available  to  support  worldwide  warfi^ting  commander-in- 
chief  taskings.  The  actual  reallocation  would  be  done  by  the  Joint  StafT.  If  the  P- 
3  buy  turns  out  to  be  less  than  four  aircraft,  the  probability  of  replacing  an  AWACS 
declines.  The  Air  Force  is  aware  of  no  proposal  by  General  McCaffrey  to  relieve  the 
AWACS  from  counterdrug  tasking  once  the  P-3s  are  fiilly  operational. 


Questions  Submitted  by  Senator  Kay  Bailey  Hutchison 

60/40  workload 

Senator  Hutchison.  I  know  that  you've  been  testifying  before  several  committees 
here  and  in  the  other  chamber.  I  also  know  that  you've  been  unfairly/unjustly  taken 
to  task  for  your  strong  and  correct  advocacy  of  privatization  as  a  tool  to  gamer  sav- 
ings and  put  them  into  modernization.  I  want  to  give  you  an  opportunity  today  to 
set  the  record  straight  on  this  issue.  In  recent  testimony,  Retired  Admiral  Owens 
commented  on  the  60/40  issue  by  saying  he  would  eliminate  a  particular  percentage 
split.  He  went  on  to  say,  "We  should  minimize  the  core  and  maximize  the  private 
side.  The  more  we  do  that,  the  better  off  we'll  be."  In  order  for  the  Air  Force  to  ob- 
tain significant  savings  through  privatization  of  certain  depot  workload,  how  impor- 
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tant  is  it  for  you  to  obtain  relief  from  the  arbitrary  60/40  public/private  workload 
restrictions  and  the  $3  million  contract  threshold? 

General  FOGLEMAN.  Obtaining  relief  from  these  restrictions  is  key  to  an  efficient 
and  effective  management  approach  for  depot  maintenance.  Sizing  and  positioning 
workload  within  our  organic  depots  to  provide  core  capabilities  is  more  effective 
than  ensuring  these  facilities  perform  a  set  percentage  of  peacetime  work.  Such  re- 
strictions limit  the  Air  Force  from  taking  full  advantage  ol  private  sector  opportuni- 
ties and  is  counter  to  'good  Government. 

CORE  CAPABILITY 

Senator  HUTCHISON.  It  is  my  understanding  that  large  portions  of  the  depot  work- 
load for  critical  systems  such  as  the  F-117,  U-2,  AWACS  and  the  B-2  bomber  are 
performed  by  private  industry.  As  these  systems  are  critical  for  any  combat  employ- 
ment, wouldn't  these  normally  be  considered  core?  Do  you  believe  the  services  need 
a  great  deal  of  flexibility  in  defining  core? 

General  FOGLEMAN.  Depot  woricload  on  almost  all  Air  Force  systems  has  histori- 
cally been  shared  to  some  extent  between  the  Department  of  Defense's  depot  facili- 
ties and  private  industry — this  is  not  a  new  concept.  Each  Air  Force  depot  assign- 
ment is  based  on  a  rigorous  source  of  repair  analysis  of  the  mission  and  cost  impli- 
cations inherent  in  available  public  or  private  sector  alternatives.  The  systems  you 
mention  certainly  play  a  part  in  our  wartime  mission.  However,  wartime  essential 
systems  are  not  necessarily  required  to  support  our  core  organic  capabilities.  The 
F-117,  U-2  and  Airborne  Warning  and  Control  System  depot  decisions  were  based 
on  a  source  of  repair  analysis  prior  to  the  implementation  of  the  core  concept,  but 
are  consistent  with  the  core  policy.  Compelling  factors  such  as  the  small  fleet  size 
or  the  classified  nature  of  the  aircraft's  mission  played  a  major  role  in  our  decision 
to  use  the  private  sector  for  portions  of  these  systems'  support.  Because  we  have 
the  workload  from  other  wartime-tasked  weapon  systems  to  sustain  our  core  organic 
capabilities,  these  mission-essential  systems  can  be  supported  by  contractors.  This 
illustrates  the  fact  that  the  Air  Force  already  enjoys  ample  flexibility  to  evaluate 
depot  support  alternatives  and  assign  workload  responsibly  under  the  current  core 
definition. 

SOFTWARE  INTEGRATION  LAB 

Senator  HUTCHISON.  Isn't  it  also  true  that  contractors  were  able  to  convert  exist- 
ing Air  Force  facilities  at  Tinker  AFB  into  a  software  integration  lab  for  the  support 
of  the  B-2  at  great  savings  as  the  contractor  didn't  have  to  build  its  own  facility? 

General  Fogleman.  Actually,  the  facility  at  Tinker  was  built  specifically  for  the 
B-2  software  engineering  support  function,  including  software  maintenance  for  the 
fielded  system.  Since  the  facility  was  completed  prior  to  the  B-2  depot  software 
transition.  Tinker  has  sustained  other  software  missions  within  the  facility  to  best 
utilize  the  available  capacity.  We  plan  to  staff  the  B-2  software  facility  predomi- 
nantly with  contractor  personnel,  taking  advantage  of  cost  savings  opportunities 
and  support  process  synergy.  The  latter  results  from  collocation  oT  software  engi- 
neering and  software  maintenance  functions  with  the  B-2  system  program  manage- 
ment office. 

PRIVATIZATION 

Senator  HUTCHISON.  What  excites  me  about  the  B-2  privatization  work  by  Nor- 
throp at  Tinker  AFB  is  that  this  is  an  example  of  the  original  equipment  manufac- 
turer able  to  retain  skilled  personnel  by  partnering  with  the  Government  at  existing 
facilities  to  provide  quality  depot  maintenance.  The  Under  Secretary  of  Defense  sent 
a  memo  to  the  Service  Secretaries  which  makes  outsourcing  and  privatization  a 
DOD  priority  and  permits  you  to  keep  the  savings  you  accrue  through  privatization 
initiatives.  Have  you  read  this  memo? 

General  FoGLEMAN.  Yes.  The  Air  Force  is  in  agreement  with  Deputy  Secretary  of 
Defense  memo  and,  as  of  January  1996,  created  an  Outsourcing  and  Privatization 
(O&P)  division.  The  charter  of  this  division  is  to  institutionalize  the  optimum  Air 
Force  use  of  private  sector  resources,  chart  an  official  path  for  the  Air  Force  and 
to  take  maximum  advantage  of  the  private  sector  capabilities  now  and  in  the  long 
run.  The  goal  of  the  O&P  office  is  to  achieve  improved  performance,  normally  with- 
out extra  costs,  by  doing  business  more  efficiently,  and  to  generate  savings  for  mod- 
ernization through  the  increased  efficiencies. 

Senator  HUTCHISON.  Will  the  additional  funds  made  available  through  privatiza- 
tion initiatives  help  the  Air  Force  in  its  modernization  and  quality  of  life  initiatives? 

General  Fogleman.  Yes.  Funds  will  be  available  through  initiatives  in 
Outsourcing  and  Privatization  (O&P)  for  modernization.  Outsourcing  areas,  such  as 
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housing,  will  enhance  quality  of  life.  The  principal  mission  of  O&P  is  to  institu- 
tionalize the  optimum  Air  Force  use  of  private  sector  resources.  In  other  words, 
chart  an  official  path  for  the  Air  Force — now  and  in  the  long  run — to  take  maximum 
advantage  of  pnvate  sector  capabilities.  Our  goal  is  to  achieve  improved  perform- 
ance, normally  without  extra  cost,  by  doing  business  more  efficiently. 

TACTICAL  FIGHTER  AIRCRAFT 

Senator  Hutchison.  You  have  both  been  outspoken  supporters  for  increased  pro- 
curement of  tactical  fighter  aircraft.  Please  discuss  your  views  in  this  area  and  why 
you  feel  additional  tactical  fighter  aircraft,  are  necessary  and  specifically  which  tac- 
tical aircraft,,  and  in  what  numbers  vou  believe  are  necessary  to  onset  the  Air 
Force's  predicted  attrition  shortfall  if  the  Air  Force  is  to  maintain  20  fighter  wings? 

General  Fogleman.  Investments  in  the  fighter  force  are  essential  to  maintain  suf- 
ficient combat  power  to  execute  the  National  Military  Strategy  (NMS).  At  projected 
attrition  rates,  around  fiscal  year  2000  the  fighter  force  structure  will  fall  below  the 
20  Fighter  Wing  Equivalents  (FWE)  called  for  by  the  Bottom-Up  Review.  Unless  ar- 
rested bv  an  infusion  of  new  tactical  aircraft,  the  force  structure  shortfall  in  multi- 
role  and  interdiction  platforms  gradually  increases  through  2010,  when  the  Joint 
Strike  Fighter  (JSF)  arrives,  to  120  F-16  and  18  F-15E  aircraft. 

If  left,  unchecked,  the  impact  of  this  shortfall  on  our  force  size  and  OPTEMPO  is 
substantial.  Our  force  size  reduces  to  approximately  18  FWE  and  our  OPTEMPO 
rates  skyrocket.  The  average  active  OPTEMPO  rate  for  fighter  crews  grows  from 
114  days  per  year  to  144  days  per  year,  well  in  excess  of  our  120  day  goal.  Increased 
use  of  our  Reserve  Component  (RC)  fighter  forces  to  sustain  our  peacetime  contin- 
gency operations  will  not  solve  this  problem.  If  we  cap  the  active  force  at  120  days 
per  year,  RC  rates  increase  to  over  100  days  per  vear.  These  OPTEMPO  rates  are 
clearly  not  sustainable  in  the  long  term,  and  would  restrict  fighter  participation  in 
multiple  Operations  Other  Than  War  (OOTW). 

Filter  support  to  OOTW  contingencies  and  to  overseas  presence  commitments  is 
critical  to  the  success  of  our  NMS.  Shortfalls  in  fighter  aircraft  could  severely  under- 
mine America's  ability  to  project  power  and  attain  national  goals.  Therefore,  it  is 
essential  we  procure  enougn  of  our  current  tactical  aircraft  to  sustain  the  multi-role 
and  interdiction  fighter  force  until  the  JSF  arrives. 

F-16 

Senator  HUTCHISON.  You  only  asked  for  4  additional  F-16s  for  fiscal  year  1997. 
It  is  nniv  understanding  that  you  testified  yesterday  that  the  Air  Force  needed  120 
more  F-16s  but  did  not  provide  a  time  line  for  the  purchase.  If  the  money  were 
available,  how  many  F-16s  would  you  need  to  procure  in  fiscal  year  1997  to  stay 
on,  a  glide  path  to  reach  the  120  required  additional  F16s? 

General  FOGLEMAN.  The  Air  Force  is  asking  for  two  additional  F-16s  (for  a  total 
of  six)  in  fiscal  year  1997.  The  total  plus-up  requested  is  $59.4  million  and  includes 
$10  million  of  advance  buy  funds  for  a  continued  fiscal  year  1998  buy.  We  are  aware 
that  six  aircraft,  a  year  will  not  sustain  our  F-16  fleet  at  presently  projected  attri- 
tion rates  and  we  are  continuously  assessing  the  F-16  requirement  and  options  to 
fill  it.  We  are  balancing  this  priority  against  all  other  Air  Force  programs  in  the 
fiscal  year  1998  Program  Objective  Memorandum  (POM)  process  and  we  will  have 
a  decision  on  ftiture  procurement  rates  prior  to  submitting  the  POM  in  May. 

F-22 

Senator  HUTCHISON.  What  do  you  mean  when  you  say  the  F-22  is  revolutionary 
as  opposed  to  evolutionary? 

General  FOGLEMAN.  The  F-22,  unlike  conventional  fighter  aircraft,,  will  dominate 
the  battlespace.  The  F-22  renders  entire  classes  of  weapons  ineffective.  Why?  The 
combination  of  supercruise,  maneuverable  stealth,  and  revolutionary  advances  in  in- 
tegrated avionics  provides  the  F-22  combat  effectiveness  no  other  aircraft  can 
match.  It  is  the  first  military  platform  designed  to  exploit  the  concept  of  information 
warfare — fiasing  information  from  onboard  and  off-board  sensors  wnile  denying  the 
enemy  information  through  stealth. 

The  F-22  will  fight  over  the  enemy's  battlespace,  not  just  our  own.  The  fusion  of 
onboard  and  off-board  information  will  provide  the  F-22  pilot  unsurpassed  situa- 
tional awareness  of  the  battlespace.  The  synergy  of  maneuverable  stealth,  super- 
cruise,  and  integrated  avionics  will  enable  the  F-22  to  fight  out-numbered  early  in 
battle  and  win.  It  will  operate  with  impunity  from  enemy  surface  and  air  threats. 

The  F-22  will  get  there  faster,  stay  longer,  and  fight  more  effectively  than  the 
other  guy.  These  things  work  together  to  revolutionize  air  superiority  and  allow  Air 
Dominance. 
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Senator  Hutchison.  Why  do  we  need  the  F-22  now? 

General  Fogleman.  First  of  all,  we  are  not  going  to  get  the  F-22  now.  If  we  exe- 
cute the  current  program  our  first  F-22  unit  will  not  reach  Initial  Operational  Ca- 
pability until  fiscal  year  2005  (November  2004).  Second,  too  often,  we  take  air  supe- 
riority for  granted.  We  must  dominate  the  air  to  allow  our  soldiers,  sailors,  marines, 
and  airmen  the  freedom  to  p>erform  their  operations  unencumbered  by  enemy  air  at- 
tacks. 

No  American  ground  force  has  suffered  a  loss  due  to  aircraft  attack  since  1952 — 
because  protection  of  our  troops  is  job  number  one.  We  need  the  tools  to  keep  that 
record.  By  the  time  the  F-22  achieves  initial  operational  capability  in  November, 
2004,  the  F-15  will  be  in  its  fourth  decade  of  active  service  as  our  front-line  fighter. 

The  F-22'8  revolutionary  improvements  guarantee  air  superiority  against  current 
and  future  threats.  Maneuverable  stealth,  supercruise,  and  integrated  avionics  will 
give  America  the  most  advanced  air  superiority  weapon  systems  for  decades  to 
come. 

The  F-15  cannot  guarantee  air  superiority  as  the  threat  progresses.  The  threat 
includes  advanced  surface-to-air  missiles  (SAM),  air-to-air  missiles,  and  fighter  air- 
craft. Advanced  SAM  systems,  due  to  their  relatively  low  cost  and  their  dem- 
onstrated effectiveness,  are  a  quick  and  easy  way  for  countries  to  modernize  their 
air  defense  systems.  Advanced  air-to-air  missiles  ftirther  threaten  our  ability  to  en- 
sure air  superiority.  The  F-15  is  at  rough  parity  with  three  current  fighters:  the 
NEG-29,  the  Su-27,  and  the  Mirage  2000.  Three  fighters  are  currently  operational 
or  in  development  which  equal  or  exceed  F-15  capabilities:  the  Su-35,  the 
Eurofighter  2000,  and  the  Rafael. 

The  F-22  is  more  afTordable  to  operate  than  the  F-15 — 30  percent  decrease  in 
yearly  maintenance  costs,  50  percent  decrease  in  the  number  of  C-17s  required  to 
deploy — allowing  increased  combat  sortie  rates  with  fewer  maintenance  personnel. 

The  F-22  is  designed  with  an  inherent  air-to-ground  capability  that  allows  it  to 
carry  two  1,000  pound-class  Joint  Direct  Attack  Munitions.  This  gives  joint  com- 
manders greater  flexibility  and  employment  options  not  currently  available  with  the 
F-15. 

The  USAF's  modernization  strategy  is  based  upon  a  time-phased  procurement 
plan — in  the  near  term,  C-17;  mid-term,  bomber  upgrades;  and  long-term,  fighters. 
The  F-22  is  our  number  one  long-term  priority.  The  F-22  is  a  good  news,  well-man- 
aged program,  on  track  for  the  21st  Century. 


Questions  Submitted  by  Senator  Joseph  I.  Lieberman 

F-22 

Senator  LlEBERMAN.  Secretary  Widnall,  you  indicated  in  your  Joint  Posture  Hear- 
ing Statement  that  funding  stability  continues  to  be  a  major  concern  for  the  future 
of  the  F-22  program.  Does  the  President's  proposed  budget,  with  its  low  inflation 
assumption  and  delayed  procurement  increases,  add  to  this  concern? 

Dr.  Widnall.  The  fiscal  year  1997  President's  Budget  supplies  the  stable  funding 
and  procurement  schedule  required  by  the  F-22  program  in  order  to  remain  on 
track.  The  inflation  assumption  change  will  have  no  impact  on  the  F-22  production 
schedule.  Since  there  are  currently  no  production  contracts,  the  future  negotiated 
cost  of  production  will  accurately  reflect  the  revised  inflation  assumptions. 

The  only  change  to  the  procurement  profile  has  been  a  change  in  the  funding 
source  for  the  four  Pre-Production  Verification  (PPV)  aircraft.  These  four  aircraft 
will  be  used  for  dedicated  Initial  Operational  Test  and  Evaluation  (lOT&E).  The 
PPVs  were  originally  funded  from  the  procurement  account,  with  long-lead  funding 
beginning  in  fiscal  year  1997.  The  aircraft  are  now  funded  using  Research,  Develop- 
ment, Test,  and  Evaluation  (RDT&E)  account  funds.  The  funding  change  was  initi- 
ated to  comply  with  a  Department  of  Defense  policy  memorandum  to  fund  lOT&E 
assets  with  RDT&E  funds.  Because  of  the  funding  change,  the  total  number  of  air- 
craft that  are  now  bought  with  procurement  money  is  438  instead  of  442,  and  the 
number  of  aircraft  bought  with  KDT&E  money  is  13  instead  of  9.  All  the  aircraft 
(RDT&E  and  production)  will  be  delivered  on  the  same  schedule  and  in  the  same 
configuration  as  they  were  prior  to  the  funding  change. 

Senator  LlEBERMAN.  What  is  the  Air  Force  doing  to  maintain  a  stable  funding  en- 
vironment? 

Dr.  Widnall.  The  Air  Force  has  developed  a  time-phased  modernization  plan  that 
balances  costs  with  warfightin^  commander-in-chiei  needs,  and  we  are  committed 
to  maintaining  that  modernization  schedule.  In  the  near-term,  airlift  modernization 
in  the  form  of  the  C-17  fills  an  important  shortfall.  In  the  mid-term,  the  modemiza- 
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tion  plan  focuses  on  the  need  for  a  conventional  bomber  and  smart  munitions  up- 
grades to  bolster  US  quick  reaction  forces.  In  the  long-term,  fighter  modernization 
IS  the  most  urgent  item.  The  F-22  program  on  its  current  schedule  is  affordable  as 
part  of  the  Air  Force's  integrated,  time-phased  modernization  plan. 

The  Air  Force  is  fully  committed  to  keeping  the  F-22  on  its  current  schedule,  al- 
lowing affordable  force  modernization  in  the  next  decade  and  beyond. 

OUTSOURCING/PRIVATIZATION 

Senator  LlEBERMAN.  Secretary  Widnall,  I  would  like  to  address  your  effort  to  re- 
duce costs  through  outsourcing— privatizing-base  functions.  In  both  your  Joint  Pos- 
ture Hearing  Statement  and  The  Nation's  Air  Force:  1996  Issues  Book,  the  Air 
Force  indicates  it  has  been  saving  over  half  a  billion  dollars  per  year  since  1979  by 
outsourcing,  Fm  always  interested  in  exploring  ways  to  enable  our  fighting  forces 
to  make  maximum  use  of  taxpayer  funds,  and  would  like  to  learn  more  about  your 
successes  and  plans  regarding  this  subject.  Could  you  provide  a  summary  of  the  Air 
Force's  experience  for  the  record? 

Dr.  Widnall.  Senator  Lieberman,  the  key  to  these  Air  Force  savings  is  'competi- 
tion' between  in-house  commercial  activities  and  the  private  sector.  The  half  a  bil- 
lion dollar  savings  is  attributable  to  the  approximatelv  855  cost  comparison  competi- 
tions we  have  conducted  in  accordance  witn  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  Cir- 
cular A-76,  Performance  of  Commercial  Activities.  Approximately  50  percent  of  the 
competitions  result  in  outsourcing,  while  the  other  50  percent  were  won  by  Govern- 
ment entities.  These  cost  comparisons  are  purely  a  resource  management  tool  for 
our  commanders  to  ensure  they  make  sound,  factbased  business  decisions  to 
outsource  in-house  commercial  activities.  These  cost  comparisons  provide  industry 
and  our  in-house  workforce  a  standardized,  equitable  process  for  competition.  The 
key  to  successful  comf)etition  is  to  invest  the  time  up-front  to  do  it  right,  and  that 
all  levels  endorse  the  process  and  emphasize  its  value.  Cost  effective  operation  of 
commercial  activities  is  necessary  to  minimize  the  portion  of  our  budget  devoted  to 
support  infrastructure.  Cost  comparison  competitions,  regardless  of  the  "winner," 
achieve  savings,  which  benefits  the  Air  Force  and  the  taxpayer. 

OPTEMPO 

Senator  LlEBERMAN.  Dr.  Widnall,  we've  heard  from  other  Service  Secretaries  and 
Chiefs  about  high  OPTEMPO  rates  in  their  Services.  Is  the  Air  Force  experiencing 
similar  problems?  If  so  (as  I  presume  it  is)  is  this  in  specific  sectors  of  the  Air  Force 
(e.g.,  Aw  ACS)  or  across  the  board? 

Dr.  Widnall.  Yes,  the  Air  Force  is  experiencing  similar  problems.  We  have  suc- 
cessfully stabilized  operations  tempo  (OPTEMPO)  levels  lor  the  majority  of  our 
force.  However,  specific  sectors  of  our  low  density/high  demand  assets  such  as  Air- 
borne Warning  and  Control  System,  AirBome  Command,  Control,  and  Communica- 
tions, Rivet  Joint,  U-2,  and  Rescue  HC-130s  continue  to  have  a  high  OPTEMPO. 

Senator  Lieberman.  What  are  you  doing  to  ease  the  problems? 

Dr.  Wid.nall.  The  Air  Force  has  a  number  of  initiatives  to  work  this  problem  and 
has  taken  several  steps  to  reduce  potential  adverse  impacts  on  our  people.  Global 
Sourcing  has  been  used  in  a  contingency  scheduling  conference  to  spread  deploy- 
ment taskings  throughout  the  entire  force  to  relieve  strain  on  theater  specific  forces. 
We  have  stabilized  deployments  to  allow  crew  training,  increasing  the  number  of 
mission-ready  crews  on  RC-135s,  Airborne  Warning  and  Control  Systems  (AWACS), 
and  AirBome  Command,  Control,  and  Comjnunications  systems.  The  Air  Force  has 
also  increased  use  of  the  Air  Reserve  Component  to  support  a  greater  share  of  con- 
tingency taskings  and  has  increased  their  participation  in  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff-spon- 
sored exercises.  For  example,  we  have  activated  an  Associate  Reserve  (AWACS) 
squadron  at  Tinker  AFB.  We  have  also  reduced  tasking  for  low  density/hi^  demand 
weapon  systems.  Also,  in  conjunction  with  the  Joint  Staff,  we  are  developing  a  Glob- 
al Military  Force  Policy  which  balances  immediate  needs  for  these  high  demand  sys- 
tems with  the  need  to  sustain  their  readiness. 

Senator  LlEBERMAN.  What  roles  are  the  Reserves  playing  in  this? 

Dr.  Widnall.  The  Air  National  Guard  (ANG)  and  Air  Force  Reserves  (AFRES)  are 
playing  an  important  role  in  support  of  day-to-day  and  contingency  operations.  Both 
the  ANG  and  the  AFRES  are  supporting  a  greater  share  of  contingency  taskings 
and  have  increased  their  participation  in  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff-sponsored  exercises, 
backfilling  active  duty  units.  We  are  integrating  them  into  additional  mission  areas 
such  as  Space  Operations  and  Information  Warfare.  The  Air  Force  is  also  standing 
up  a  Reserve  Associate  Airborne  Warning  And  Control  System  Squadron  at  Tinker 
Air  Force  Base.  As  our  pace  of  operations  increases  we  rely  on  Reserve  forces  even 
more. 
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MAJOR  REGIONAL  CONTINGENCIES 

Senator  LlEBERMAN.  General  Fogleman,  we  heard  from  General  Shalikashvili  re- 
cently that  he  believed  planning  for  two  Major  Regional  Contingencies  (MRCS)  is 
the  correct  thing  to  do.  Could  you  comment  on  your  views  of  the  two  MRC  require- 
ment? 

General  FoGLEMAN.  The  Chairman  has  determined  that  the  two  MRC  Strategy 
outlined  in  the  Bottom  Up  Review  is  adequate  for  another  planning  cycle.  The  Air 
Force  supports  this  position. 

BOTTOM  UP  REVIEW 

Senator  LlEBERMAN.  Do  you  believe  the  Bottom  Up  Review  is  still  a  valid  docu- 
ment for  planning  Air  Force  structure  or  should  it  be  updated? 

General  Fogleman.  The  Bottom  Up  Review  (BLTR)  remains  a  valid  document  for 
planning — at  least  for  the  present  cycle.  The  Commission  on  Roles  and  Missions  rec- 
ommended, and  the  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense  supports,  the  implementation  of 
a  quadrennial  strategy  review.  I  believe  this  will  occur  in  the  Spring  of  1997.  If  so, 
we  will  reevaluate  our  national  military  strategies  and  force  structure  to  determine 
if  our  current  planned  forces  are  adequate  to  meet  the  changed  security  environ- 
ment. In  preparation  for  this  the  Air  Force  established  a  long  range  planning  group 
to  pull  together  all  our  future  tooling  efforts  and  build  a  strategic  plan  for  the  fu- 
ture. 

Senator  LlEBERMAN.  If  so,  how  would  you  propose  going  about  a  review  and  up- 
date? 

General  FOGLEMAN.  The  Air  Force  is  committed  to  improving  the  effectiveness 
and  efficiency  of  the  Armed  Services.  We  support  the  concept  of  the  Quadrennial 
Review.  When  that  efTort  is  initiated,  we  will  be  prepared  to  offer  1)  our  Service 
perspective  and  capabilities,  and  2)  planning  insights  that  we  achieve  from  the  on- 
going efforts  I  have  already  mentioned. 

EXTREMIST  GROUPS 

Senator  LlEBERMAN.  General  Fogleman,  we  have  heard  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  about  his  efforts  to  determine  whether  extremist  elements — in  particular, 
white  supremacist  groups — are  operating  or  exist  within  the  Army.  Since  the  Army 
and  Air  Force  draw  from  the  same  general  population  for  recruits,  do  you  have  any 
concerns  about  these  possibilities  in  the  Air  Force,  and  are  you  taking  a  look  at  the 
situation? 

General  FoGLEMAN.  The  Air  Force  is  very  concerned  about  the  possibility  of  ex- 
tremist groups  existing  within  its  ranks.  Soon  afler  the  Oklahoma  City  bombing 
tragedy,  I  sent  a  message  to  all  major  command  (MAJCOM)  commanders  asking 
them  to  have  their  subordinate  commanders  revisit  the  policy  on  membership  and 
participation  in  extremist  or  hate  groups.  Then  in  light  of  the  Fayetteville,  N.C. 
murders  in  December  1995,  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  and  I  jointly  sent  a  simi- 
lar message  to  the  MAJCOM  commanders  directing  that  all  commanders  readdress 
the  rules  regarding  participation  in  supremacist  groups.  We  reiterated  Air  Force 
policy  on  extremist  group  participation-that  active  participation  is  totally  unaccept- 
able and  will  result  in  administrative  or  disciplinary  actions. 

In  the  December  message,  we  also  asked  commanders  to  report  on  violations  or 
suspected  violations  of  the  policy  against  active  participation  in  supremacist  groups 
since  Jan.  1,  1994.  The  Air  Force  Office  of  Special  Investigations  (AFOSI)  also  con- 
ducted a  review  of  all  criminal  investigative  case  files  opened  since  Jan.  1,  1994, 
to  determine  if  any  involved  Air  Force  members  espousing  or  actively  participating 
in  supremacist  causes.  Commanders  reported  15  hate  group-related  incidents,  the 
majority  of  which  involved  graffiti.  Each  incident  was  thoroughly  investigated.  None 
of  them  indicated  that  known  supremacist  groups  are  operating  on  Air  Force  instal- 
lations. The  AFOSI  reported  three  cases,  one  of  which  involved  an  Air  Force  mem- 
ber attempting  to  recruit  military  members  into  a  supremacist  group.  The  individ- 
ual who  had  tried  to  recruit  others  received  a  Letter  of^ Reprimand. 

We  also  asked  wing  commanders  to  provide  their  assessment  of  our  policies  re- 
garding their  ability  to  judge  and  if  necessary  take  action  when  Air  Force  members 
exhibit  supremacist  symbols  such  as  Hags,  posters,  or  literature.  The  commanders 
believe  they  have  the  inherent  authority  and  legal  responsibility  to  judge  the  appro- 
priateness of  various  symbols  of  extremist  or  supremacist  groups  when  it  impacts 
the  mission.  They  also  feel  they  have  the  latitude  to  take  action  when  necessary. 

We  have  also  incorporated  training  on  extremist  group  issues  at  various  points 
of  an  individual's  career — at  the  first  duty  station  for  our  younger,  less  experienced 
personnel;  at  all  levels  of  professional  military  education  for  both  officers  and  non- 
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commissioned  officers;  at  training  courses  for  wing  and  group  commanders,  and  at 
our  Equal  Opportunity  2000  Training  required  of  all  military  and  civilian  personnel. 

Finally,  the  Deputy  for  Equal  Opportunity  just  completed  a  factfinding  trip  to  our 
bases  in  North  and  South  Carolina.  He  reported  that  the  human  relations  climate 
is  healthy  and  there  is  no  evidence  Air  Force  members  are  actively  participating  in 
supremacist  groups,  or  that  our  personnel  are  being  recruited  by  these  organiza- 
tions. He  also  reported  the  AFOSI  detachments  at  these  bases  have  an  excellent 
working  relationship  with  both  local  and  Federal  law  enforcement  officials.  Discus- 
sions indicate  these  officials  have  no  knowledge  of  Air  Force  personnel  being  in- 
volved in  extremist  group  activity  in  either  North  or  South  Carolina. 

Hate  and  supremacist  group  activity  has  no  business  on  Air  Force  installations. 
Our  straightforward  policy ,our  training  initiatives,  and  our  continuing  vigilance  by 
our  commanders,  AFOSI  and  Social  Actions  personnel  ensure  these  groups  will  not 
gain  Air  Force  members  as  active  participants. 


Questions  Submitted  by  Senator  Richard  H.  Bryan 

UAVS 

Senator  Bryan.  What  is  the  Air  Force  schedule  for  development  of  the  Pioneer 
and  Predator  unmanned  air  vehicles  (UAV)? 

General  Fogleman.  The  Pioneer  consists  of  four  to  five  air  vehicles  per  system 
(40  air  vehicles  and  nine  systems  total)  and  is  currently  operated  by  the  Navy  and 
Marines.  The  Army  transitioned  their  systems  to  the  Navy  in  1995.  TTie  Pioneer  is 
planned  to  continue  its  operations  until  2003  when  it  will  be  fully  phased  out  in 
favor  of  the  Tactical  Unmanned  Aerial  Vehicle  (UAV)  under  development.  The  Air 
Force  has  never  been  an  operator  of  the  Pioneer  and  does  not  plan  to  acquire  any 
of  these  systems. 

The  Air  Force  (Air  Combat  Command)  will  be  the  operator  of  the  Predator  and 
has  activated  the  11th  Reconnaissance  Sauadron  at  Indian  Springs,  Nevada,  as  the 
UAV  unit.  At  the  present  time,  DOD  would  like  to  procure  17  systems,  each  consist- 
ing of  four  air  vehicles,  one  ground  control  station,  and  one  conrmiunications  system. 
Of  these,  16  will  be  of)erational  and  one  will  be  used  for  research  and  development 
(R&D)  efforts  on  follow-on  payloads  and  system  upgrades  (there  are  only  two  vehi- 
cles in  the  R&D  program).  The  advanced  concept  technology  demonstration  (ACTD) 
effort  under  which  the  Predator  was  developea  will  provide  the  Air  Force  with  10 
residual  vehicles,  leaving  56  to  be  procured.  The  final  number  to  be  procured  and 
the  exact  procurement  schedule  are  still  to  be  determined  but  it  is  being  addressed 
in  the  Program  Objective  Memorandum  (POM).  The  Defense  Airborne  Reconnais- 
sance Agency  will  procure  the  Predator  at  a  likely  rate  of  two  to  four  systems  per 
year  beginning  in  fiscal  year  1997.  The  Air  Force  will  include  military  construction, 
military  personnel,  and  operations  and  maintenance  to  support  these  systems  in  the 

Senator  Bryan.  What  will  be  the  first  date  of  operation  for  the  Predator  UAV? 

(Jeneral  Fogleman.  The  Predator  is  planned  to  exit  its  advanced  concept  tech- 
nology demonstration  (ACTD)  program  on  June  30,  1996,  with  the  Air  Force  (Air 
Combat  C!ommand)  taking  over  operations  at  that  time.  The  Predator  has  already 
been  involved  in  two  operational  deployments  to  European  Command  in  support  of 
Bosnia  operations  and  that  is  expected  to  continue.  Formal  initial  operational  capa- 
bility and  full  operational  capability  remain  to  be  established. 

Senator  BRYAN.  What  are  the  Air  Force's  long-range  goals  for  UAVS? 

General  FoGLEMAN.  The  Air  Force  fully  embraces  the  development  of  unmanned 
aerial  vehicles  (UAVS)  and  believes  they  can  be  used  in  a  variety  of  mission  applica- 
tions. While  reconnaissance  is  the  mission  area  under  development  at  this  time, 
areas  such  as  communications  relay,  electronic  warfare,  and  strike  are  all  possibili- 
ties. 

Air  Combat  Command  has  developed  an  Endurance  UAV  concept  of  operations 
and  is  in  the  process  of  staffing  an  operational  requirements  document  for  a  Me- 
dium Altitude  UAV.  We  have  activated  the  11th  Reconnaissance  Squadron  as  a 
dedicated  unit  for  developing  UAV  training,  maintenance,  and  operational  proce- 
dures. The  Predator  will  fill  a  niche  (full-motion  video)  currently  not  accomplished 
by  any  other  platform.  We  eagerly  await  the  Hight  test  phase  of  the  Global  Hawk 
(Tier  11+)  and  Darkstar  (Tier  III-)  so  we  can  further  refine  their  roles  in  our  future 
force  structure. 

We  are  in  the  process  of  closely  examining  the  future  reconnaissance  force  struc- 
ture with  the  Reconnaissance  Study  Group,  chaired  by  the  Air  Force  Director  of 
Operational  Requirements,  with  membership  across  the  Services  and  intelligence 
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agencies.  This  study  group  will  examine  the  required  force  mix  of  National,  manned, 
and  unmanned  reconnaissance  systems  and  is  expected  to  report  to  the  Joint  Re- 
quirements Oversight  Council  in  late  summer  1996. 

Senator  Bryan.  Will  Guard  and  Reserve  components  be  useful  to  the  Air  Force 
in  fulfilling  the  UAV  mission? 

General  FOGLEMAN.  While  the  unmanned  aerial  vehicle  (UAV)  force  structure  is 
still  to  be  determined,  the  Guard  and  Reserve  components  are.  options  for  the  UAV 
mission. 

Senator  Bryan.  What  are  the  Air  Force's  long-range  plans  for  Guard  and  Reserve 
involvement  with  UAV  operations? 

General  FOGLEMAN.  The  total  unmanned  aerial  vehicle  (UAV)  force  structure  has 
not  been  determined.  However,  we  expect  our  Total  Force  policy  to  apply  to  the 
UAV  mission  as  it  does  to  other  mission  areas. 

PACER  COIN 

Senator  Bryan.  I  understand  that  the  fiscal  year  1997  budget  request  for  Pacer 
Coin  is  at  least  $13.3  million.  Has  the  Air  Force  investigated  a  dual-use  role  for 
Pacer  Coin,  one  that  would  combine  air  drop/transport  with  carrying  the  Senior 
Scout  tactical  intelligence  system?  If  so,  what  are  the  Air  Force's  findings? 

General  FOGLEMAN.  Air  Force  Materiel  Command  is  investigating  the  concept  of 
a  dual-use  Pacer  Coin  aircraft  as  part  of  the  Congressionallv  Directed  Actions  in  the 
National  Defense  Authorization  Act  For  Fiscal  Year  1996.  The  results  of  that  inves- 
tigation are  due  May  1,  1996. 

[Whereupon,  at  12:10  p.m.,  the  hearing  was  adjourned.] 
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TUESDAY,  MARCH  19,  1996 

U.S.  Senate, 
Committee  on  Armed  Services, 

Washington,  DC. 

UNIFIED  COMMANDERS  ON  THEIR  MILITARY 
STRATEGIES  AND  OPERATIONAL  REQUIREMENTS 

The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  notice,  at  10:01  a.m.,  in  room 
SR-222,  Russell  Senate  Office  Building,  Senator  John  Warner  pre- 
siding. 

Present:  Senators  Warner,  Cohen,  Lott,  Hutchison,  Inhofe, 
Santorum,  Nunn,  Exon,  Levin,  Robb,  and  Lieberman. 

Committee  staff  members  present:  Romie  L.  Brownlee,  staff  di- 
rector; George  W.  Lauffer,  deputy  staff  director;  and  Donald  A. 
Deline,  majority  counsel. 

Professional  staff  members  present:  Bert  K  Mizusawa,  Steven  C. 
Saulnier,  and  Cord  A.  Sterling. 

Minority  staff  members  present:  Arnold  L.  Punaro,  minority  staff 
director;  Richard  D.  DeBobes,  counsel;  William  E.  Hoehn,  Jr.,  pro- 
fessional staff  member;  and  Michael  J.  McCord,  professional  staff 
member. 

Staff  assistants  present:  Shawn  H.  Edwards  and  John  R. 
McLeod. 

Committee  members'  assistants  present:  Judith  A.  Ansley,  assist- 
ant to  Senator  Warner;  Ann  E.  Sauer,  assistant  to  Senator  McCain; 
Samuel  D.  Adcock,  assistant  to  Senator  Lott;  Richard  F.  Schwab, 
assistant  to  Senator  Coats;  David  W.  Davis,  assistant  to  Senator 
Hutchison;  John  F.  Luddy  H,  assistant  to  Senator  Inhofe;  Patty 
Stolnacker,  assistant  to  Senator  Santorum;  Richard  W.  Fieldhouse, 
assistant  to  Senator  Levin;  David  A.  Lewis,  assistant  to  Senator 
Levin;  Steven  A.  Wolfe,  assistant  to  Senator  Kennedy;  C.  Richard 
D'Amato,  assistant  to  Senator  Byrd;  William  Owens,  assistant  to 
Senator  Robb;  and  John  F.  Lilley,  assistant  to  Senator  Lieberman. 

Committee  members'  fellows  Present:  CDR  Thomas  A. 
Vecchiolla,  fellow  to  Senator  Cohen;  Craig  B.  Williams,  fellow  to 
Senator  McCain;  Thurston  E.  Womble,  fellow  to  Senator  Lott;  MAJ 
Sharon  KG.  Dunbar,  fellow  to  Senator  Coats;  MAJ  Marc  T.  Thom- 
as, fellow  to  Senator  Kempthorne;  LTC  Michael  Montelongo,  fellow 
to    Senator    Hutchison;    Brian     Levengood,    fellow    to    Senator 
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Santorum;  LTC  Max  H.  Delia  Pia,  fellow  to  Senator  Levin;  Randy 
O'Connor,  fellow  to  Senator  Kennedy;  Linda  Taylor,  fellow  to  Sen- 
ator Bingaman;  Ninette  Sadusky,  fellow  to  Senator  Robb;  Larry 
Wilson,  fellow  to  Senator  Robb;  LTC  Michael  W.  DeYoung,  fellow 
to  Senator  Bryan;  and  Stan  Kaufman,  fellow  to  Senator  Lieberman. 

OPENING  STATEMENT  OF  SENATOR  JOHN  WARNER 

Senator  Warner.  The  Armed  Services  Committee  will  come  to 
order. 

Senator  Thurmond  is  necessarily  absent  today  from  the  Senate, 
and  I  understand  the  ranking  member.  Senator  Nunn,  will  soon  be 
joining.  In  his  stead  here  is  our  colleague  from  Michigan,  Senator 
Levin.  I  welcome  my  long-standing  colleague.  Senator  Cohen. 

Our  witnesses  this  morning  are  Gen.  George  A.  Joulwan,  the 
Commander  In  Chief  of  the  U.S.  European  Command,  and  the  Su- 
preme Allied  Commander  of  Europe;  Gren.  John  J.  Sheehan,  Com- 
mander in  Chief,  U.S.  Atlantic  Command,  and  Supreme  Allied 
Commander,  Atlantic;  Gen.  J.H.  Binford  Peay,  Commander  in 
Chief,  U.S.  Central  Command;  and  Rear  Adm.  James  B.  Perkins, 
Acting  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  U.S.  Southern  Command. 

Admiral  Perkins  is  stepping  into  the  place  of  Gen.  Barry  McCaf- 
frey. Of  course,  we  all  know  he  recently  took  on  a  very  major  chal- 
lenge. I  was  privileged  to  join  with  other  Senators  in  introducing 
him  before  the  committee.  I  said  then  I  commend  the  President 
and  this  fine  officer  for  taking  on  another  tough  assignment.  I  am 
sure  you  had  an  opportunity  to  exchange  with  him  a  lot  of  views 
that  he  had  with  respect  to  the  challenge  you  take  up  there. 

Together,  our  witnesses  command  U.S.  armed  forces  responsible 
for  carrying  out  our  national  strategy  in  Europe,  Africa,  Southwest 
Asia,  and  the  Western  Hemisphere.  Over  half  the  world's  land 
mass  and  population.  We  have  great  respect  for  each  of  you,  and 
appreciate  the  dedication  and  service  to  our  Nation.  It  is  a  pleasure 
to  welcome  you  on  behalf  of  our  chairman  and  the  ranking  mem- 
ber, and  I  shall  put  into  the  record  the  full  statement  of  Senator 
Thurmond. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Senator  Thurmond  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  by  Senator  Strom  Thurmond 

The  Armed  Services  Committee  convenes  this  morning  to  begin  a  series  of  hear- 
ings with  four  of  our  Nation's  combatant  commanders. 

Our  witnesses  this  morning  are  General  Geoi^e  A.  Joulwan,  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  of  the  U.S.  European  Command  and  the  Supreme  Allied  Commander,  Europe; 
Gen.  John  J.  Sheehan,  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  U.S.  Atlantic  Command  and  Su- 
preme Allied  Commander,  Atlantic;  Gen.  J.  H.  Binford  Peay,  III,  Commander-in- 
Chief  of  the  U.S.  Central  Command;  and  Rear  Adm.  James  B.  Perkins  III,  Acting 
Commander-in-Chief  of  the  U.S.  Southern  Command.  Admiral  Perkins  is  stepping 
into  the  shoes  of  Gen.  Barry  R.  McCaffrey  who  has  recently  departed  to  head  the 
Nation's  anti-drug  elTorts.  All  but  Admiral  Perkins  have  appeared  before  this  com- 
mittee as  Commander-in-Chief  of  their  respective  combatant  commands  and  are 
well-known  to  this  committee. 

Together,  our  witnesses  command  U.S.  armed  forces  responsible  for  carrying  out 
our  National  Military  Strategy  in  Europe,  Africa,  Southwest  Asia,  and  the  Western 
Hemisphere — over  half  the  world's  land  mass  and  population.  We  have  great  respect 
for  each  of  you  and  appreciate  your  dedication  and  service  to  our  Nation.  It  is  a 
pleasure  to  welcome  you  all  here  today. 

Each  year,  the  committee  hears  from  our  Nation's  top  operational  commanders  to 
learn  first-hand  their  perspectives  on  the  situation  in  their  regional  and  functional 
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commands.  Each  of  you  is  a  regional  commander,  and  plav  the  primary  roles  in  har- 
nessing our  military's  armed  forces  to  further  our  Nation  s  global  security  interests. 

Besides  translating  our  National  Military  Strategy  and  the  Joint  Strategic  Capa- 
bilities Plan  into  executable  Op)erations  Plans,  you  play  a  key  role  in  determining 
force  requirements.  These  requirements  form  the  basis  of  the  programs  of  the  var- 
ious service  departments  and  defense  agencies.  Without  your  on-tne-ground  input, 
the  programs  considered  and  authorized  by  the  committee  serve  little  purpose. 

With  your  needs  in  mind,  the  committee  is  concerned  that  the  defense  budget  has 
been  cut  too  deeply,  and  that  the  administration's  proposed  cuts  will  further  damage 
the  readiness  and  future  capabilities  of  our  armed  forces. 

We  are  also  concerned  about  the  high  operational  and  personnel  tempo  experi- 
enced by  our  forces  over  the  past  3  years,  and  the  frequency  and  types  of  operations 
in  which  our  militaiy  forces  are  increasingly  involved.  This  was  a  serious  concern 
a  year  ago  and  our  involvement  in  Bosnia  makes  it  an  even  greater  concern.  I  re- 
main personally  concerned  that  we  are  misusing — and  even  taking  for  granted — the 
high  level — of  professionalism  and  patriotism  of  our  servicemen  and  women,  and 
that  we  are  seriously  degrading  the  ability  of  units  and  equipment  to  respond  to 
and  operate  in  one — much  less  two — of  the  Major  Regional  Conflicts  envisioned  in 
the  Bottom-Up  Review.  At  best,  the  administration  is  unwittingly  creating  condi- 
tions for  military  failure  and  the  loss  of  experienced  military  personnel.  If  we  con- 
tinue to  go  to  the  well  too  often,  we  may  find  it  dry  when  we  really  need  it. 

At  the  same  time  our  forces  are  diverted  from  doing  the  training  necessary  to 
maintain  fighting  trim  for  mid-  to  high-intensity  conflicts,  the  modernization  nec- 
essary to  ensure  future  military  capabilities  and  minimum  casualties  has  been  ne- 
glected. Our  armed  forces  are  being  dangerously  squeezed  between  an  increasing 
operational  tempo  and  decreasing  resources. 

When  one  asks  the  administration  if  current  deployments  to  Bosnia  and  else- 
where constitute  one  of  the  Major  Regional  Conflicts  contemplated  by  their  Bottom- 
Up  Review,  the  answer  is  invariably  ^o."  Yet,  if  one  asks  if  such  deployments  have 
seriously  undermined  our  ability  to  deploy  to  and  fight  a  Major  Regional  Conflict, 
the  answer  is  "Yes."  I  do  not  see  the  diflerence.  We  must  focus  on  the  facts  concern- 
ing force  structure  and  readiness.  They  cannot — and  should  not — be  obscured  by 
ambiguous  labels. 

Currently,  General  Joulwan's  European  Command  has  forces  deployed  to  Bosnia 
as  part  of  Operation  Joint  Endeavor,  the  Former  Yugoslav  Republic  of  Macedonia 
as  part  of  Task  Force  Able  Sentry,  and  northern  Iraq  and  Turkey  as  part  of  Oper- 
ation Provide  Comfort. 

General  Sheehan's  Atlantic  Command  recently  redeployed  forces  from  Haiti  and 
continues  operations  in  Guantanamo  Bay,  Cuba.  Atlantic  Command  has  the  mission 
of  preparing  almost  80  percent  of  U.S.  forces,  including  Reserve  Component  forces, 
to  deploy  and  operate  in  support  of  a  variety  of  contingencies  in  the  Atlantic  Area 
of  Responsibility.  Atlantic  Command  is  also  responsible  for,  among  other  things, 
operational  support  to  U.S.  civil  authorities  and  tne  defense  of  the  continental  Unit- 
ed States. 

General  Peay's  Central  Command  is  the  only  regional  command  not  forward  posi- 
tioned in  its  Area  of  Responsibility,  and  must  maintain  the  ability  to  rapidly  deploy 
forces  over  7,000  miles  to  fight  a  Major  Regional  Conflict  in  Southwest  Asia. 

Admiral  Perkins'  Southern  Command  recently  expanded  its  geographic  Area  of 
Responsibility  to  include  waters  adjacent  to  Central  and  South  America,  and  is  slat- 
ed to  assume  responsibility  for  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  Caribbean  Sea  in  June 
1997.  Southern  Command  is  the  focal  point  of  our  active  and  continuous  efforts  de- 
signed to  stem  the  insidious  flow  of  illegal  drugs  into  our  country.  Southern  Com- 
mand is  on  the  front  line  of  this  Nation's  war  against  drugs.  We  look  forward  to 
significant  progress  in  this  effort  with  General  McCaffrey  in  his  new  capacity  as  Di- 
rector, Office  of  National  Drug  Control  Policy  and  Southern  Command  working  to- 
gether. 

Your  collective  responsibility  is  to  translate  our  National  Military  Strategy  into 
successful  plans  and  operations.  I  would  like  each  of  you  to  address  how  the  Na- 
tional Military  Strategy  relates  to  your  current  missions  and  operations,  and  wheth- 
er the  strategic  plans  contained  in  the  Joint  Strategic  Capabilities  Plan  provide  ade- 
quate guidance  for  the  formulation  of  Operations  and  Concept  Plans  in  your  respec- 
tive commands.  The  committee  is  also  interested  in  whether  the  forces  assigned  and 
allocated  to  your  command  are  sufficient  for  your  plans  and  missions. 

We  would  also  appreciate  hearing  from  each  oi  you  regarding  the  state  of  readi- 
ness of  the  units  assigned  to  your  command  or  designated  to  come  under  your  com- 
mand in  time  of  war.  Also,  please  discuss  any  other  significant  issues  related  to  the 
ability  of  your  command  to  carry  out  its  assigned  operations  and  missions. 
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Again,  I  want  to  extend  to  each  of  you  a  warm  welcome  on  behalf  of  the  Commit- 
tee, and  we  look  forward  to  your  testimony. 

Senator  Warner.  Currently,  General  Joulwan's  European  Com- 
mand has  forces  deployed  to  Bosnia  as  part  of  Operation  Joint  En- 
deavor, the  former  Yugoslav  Republic  of  Macedonia,  as  part  of  Task 
Force  Able  Sentry,  and  Northern  Iraq  and  Turkey  as  part  of  Oper- 
ation Provide  Comfort. 

General  Sheehan's  Atlantic  Command  has  the  mission  of  prepar- 
ing 80  percent  of  U.S.  forces  to  deploy  and  operate  in  the  Atlantic 
area  of  responsibility.  The  Atlantic  Command  is  also  responsible 
for  support  to  U.S.  civil  authorities  and  the  defense  of  the  continen- 
tal United  States. 

General  Peay's  Central  Command  is  the  only  regional  command 
not  forward  positioned  in  its  area  of  responsibility,  but  must  main- 
tain the  ability  to  rapidly  deploy  forces  over  7,000  miles  to  fight  a 
major  regional  conflict  in  Southwest  Asia. 

Admiral  Perkins  Southern  Command  is  the  focal  part  of  our  ac- 
tive and  continuous  efforts  to  stem  the  flow  of  illegal  drugs  into  our 
Nation.  Southern  Command  is  on  the  front  line  of  this  Nation's  war 
against  drugs. 

Your  collective  responsibility,  gentlemen,  is  to  translate  our  na- 
tional military  strategy  into  successful  operations.  Also,  you  have 
a  responsibility  under  Goldwater-Nichols  to  come  before  this  com- 
mittee and  other  committees  of  the  Congress,  and  at  any  time  give 
your  personal  opinion  with  respect  to  your  professional  advice  to 
members  of  this  committee  and  other  members  of  the  Congress,  ir- 
respective of  the  fact  that  it  may  at  times  conflict  with  that  of  the 
Commander  in  Chief  Of  recent  we  witnesses  the  Chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  other  members  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  speak- 
ing out  on  the  issue  that  concerns  this  committee  greatly,  and  that 
is  the  continuing  decline  in  availability  of  funds  for  research  and 
development  and  procurement. 

You  must  remember  that  the  arms  that  you  have  today,  be  they 
aircraft,  tanks,  or  ships,  were  carefully  budgeted  for  and  designed 
and  produced  by  your  predecessors  in  uniform,  perhaps  as  much  as 
a  decade  or  more  ago.  The  foundation  we  lay  today,  in  terms  of  our 
procurement  and  our  research  will  be  the  foundation  that  your  suc- 
cessors a  decade  hence  will  have  as  their  instruments  to  continue 
to  defend  this  great  Nation  and  that  of  our  allies  to  deter  conflict 
on  this  globe,  a  globe  that  is,  in  my  judgment,  becoming  increas- 
ingly dangerous. 

Tne  Cold  War  has,  fortunately,  ended.  But  in  its  place,  has  come 
a  whole  new  series  of  threats,  many  of  those  threats  never  before 
experienced  by  this  great  Nation  of  ours,  and  it  requires  top  profes- 
sionals that  each  of  you  are  and  that  of  your  subordinates  to  deter 
aggression. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Senator  Levin,  would  you  kindly  speak  for  the  ranking  member? 

STATEMENT  OF  SENATOR  CARL  LEVIN 

Senator  Levin.  Mr.  Chairman,  you  mentioned  Senator  Nunn  is 
on  his  way,  and  his  statement  will  be  made  fully  part  of  the  record. 
Let  me  just  add  to  your  welcome  our  welcome  to  our  witnesses 
today.  I  thank  them  for  their  service.  I  concur  with  our  chairman's 
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comment  about  the  world  being  a  much  more  complex  place  in 
many  ways,  and  it  is  in  many  ways  a  much  more  dangerous  place 
than  it  was  10  years  ago,  and  that  requires  us  to  change  our  think- 
ing in  a  number  of  ways,  as  well,  to  respond  to  those  new  emerging 
threats,  and  our  witnesses  today  I  think  will  be  of  great  service  in 
helping  us  to  fashion  some  of  that  change  thinking.  So  we  want  to 
add  our  voice  of  welcome  to  our  chairman's. 

Senator  Warner.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Would  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  care  to  make  a  brief  open- 
ing remark? 

STATEMENT  OF  SENATOR  RICK  SANTORUM 

Senator  Santorum.  I  just  also  want  to  welcome  the  panelists 
here,  and  particularly  General  Joulwan.  He  is  a  favorite  son  of 
Pennsylvania.  As  I  said  to  him  before  the  hearing,  we  are  very 
proud  of  him,  and  the  people  of  Pottsville,  every  time  I  go  to  Potts- 
ville,  ask  me  about  him,  and  are  very  proud  of  his  accomplishments 
and  want  to  pass  on  their  best  wishes  to  you.  Senator  Warner:  The 
Senator  from  Connecticut. 

STATEMENT  OF  SENATOR  JOSEPH  I.  LIEBERMAN 

Senator  Lieberman.  I  thank  the  chair.  General  Joulwan,  you 
were  doing  real  well  until  Senator  Santorum  embraced  you  here. 
This  could  be  dangerous.  [Laughter.] 

Let  me  join  the  chairman  and  the  others  in  welcoming  you. 
Thank  you  for  what  you  do.  I  mean,  you  are  the  war-fighters.  You 
play  a  critical  role  not  only  in  a  military  sense,  but,  as  I  have  come 
to  learn  in  my  conversations  with  you,  really  in  many  ways  in  a 
diplomatic  sense.  I  do  not  want  to  alarm  the  folks  at  the  State  De- 
partment, but  your  outreach  is  very  important  to  what  people  in 
the  parts  of  the  world  that  you  cover  think  about  the  United 
States. 

Under  Groldwater-Nichols  we  have  been  spending  some  time  in 
this  committee  on  the  JROC  and  its  unique  functions.  The  work 
that  you  do  in  feeding  in  from  your  areas  to  that  center  of  joint  op- 
erations I  think  is  critically  important,  and  thank  you  for  what  you 
have  done  and  look  forward  to  your  testimony  today. 

Senator  Warner.  Thank  you.  Senator.  The  Senator  from  Maine. 

STATEMENT  OF  SENATOR  WHXIAM  S.  COHEN 

Senator  Cohen.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  join  all  of  my  col- 
leagues in  the  accolades  that  we  give  you  before  the  questioning  be- 
gins, but  especially  welcome  Admiral  Perkins,  whom  I  just  discov- 
ered moment  ago  was  from  Boothbay  Harbor,  Maine,  and  that 
speaks  well  for  him.  Undoubtedly,  because  of  his  birthplace,  it  lent 
itself  to  a  naval  career. 

So  we  look  forward  to  hearing  from  all  of  you,  and  I  add  my  own. 
General  Joulwan.  Most  of  us  have  been  to  Bosnia  recently,  and  I 
cannot  tell  you  how  impressed  we  have  been  with  the  young  men 
and  women  who  are  over  there,  and  how  the  morale  is  up  at  the 
level  it  is  right  now  and  the  job  that  they  are  doing  given  the  cir- 
cumstances they  are  facing  over  there.  So  we  commend  all  of  you 
for  your  respective  areas  of  responsibility. 

Senator  Warner.  Thank  you  very  much.  Senator. 
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I  would  like  to  also  note  at  this  time,  since  it  is  the  first  hearing 
with  our  CINC's,  that  one  of  your  very  own,  Colonel  Les  Brownlee, 
has  been  designated  by  the  chairman  to  be  our  chief  of  staff.  He 
stands  behind  me.  He  is  well  known  to  each  of  you. 

Senator  Cohen.  He  has  been  giving  us  the  questions  we  should 
propound  to  you. 

Senator  Warner.  The  committee  will  proceed  in  the  following 
order:  General  Joulwan,  General  Sheehan,  General  Peay,  and  Ad- 
miral Perkins.  Your  entire  statements  will  be  admitted  into  the 
record,  and  you  may  proceed  as  you  wish  with  a  summary,  and 
then  the  committee  will  proceed  to  questions.  General  Joulwan. 

STATEMENT  OF  GEN.  GEORGE  A.  JOULWAN,  USA, 
COMMANDER  IN  CHIEF,  U.S.  EUROPEAN  COMMAND 

General  Joulwan.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  thank  you, 
Senator  Santorum,  for  those  kind  remarks. 

Distinguished  members  of  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee, it  is  a  privilege  to  appear  again  before  you  to  report  on  the  for- 
ward-deployed and  forward-stationed  United  States  European 
Command.  I  welcome  this  opportunity  to  provide  my  assessment  of 
the  EUCOM  theater  of  operation,  a  theater  that  spans  Europe,  the 
Near  East,  the  Northern  African  Littoral,  and  Sub-Saharan  Africa, 
83  countries,  13  million  square  miles,  and  over  1  billion  people  of 
different  ethnic,  religious,  and  economic  conditions. 

At  the  outset  let  me  thank  this  committee,  and  particularly  you, 
Mr.  Chairman,  on  behalf  of  the  men  and  women  of  EUCOM  and 
their  families,  for  your  support  of  our  efforts  in  Europe  and  in 
NATO.  I  have  a  lengthy  posture  statement  that  I  would  like  en- 
tered into  the  record,  and  then,  Mr.  Chairman,  briefly  make  a  few 
points. 

Senator  Warner.  Without  objection. 

General  Joulwan.  First,  EUCOM  is  experiencing  its  highest 
operational  tempo  in  its  history.  As  you  mentioned,  Mr.  Chairman, 
my  forces  are  engaged  in  preventive  deployment  in  Macedonia 
called  Able  Sentry,  a  no-fly  zone  enforcement  against  Saddam  Hus- 
sein in  Northern  Iraq  called  Provide  Comfort,  and  a  NATO-led  op- 
eration to  enforce  the  Dayton  peace  accords  in  Bosnia-Herzegovina. 
We  have  an  air  defense  battalion  today  in  Saudi  Arabia,  and  nu- 
merous deployments  in  the  Near  East  and  Africa.  A  forward-de- 
ployed and  stationed  force  gives  the  United  States  great  flexibility 
and  reach,  and  EUCOM  is  demonstrating  its  value  every  day. 

Last  week  EUCOM  ended  the  longest  running  airlifl  of  humani- 
tarian supplies  in  history.  JTF  Provide  Promise  completed  over 
1200  days  of  support,  with  over  12,000  flights  delivering  over 
160,000  metric  tons  of  humanitarian  supplies  into  Sarajevo.  Most 
important,  thousands  of  lives  were  saved  by  these  brave  men  and 
women. 

Operation  Joint  Endeavor  is  the  first  NATO-led  land  operation 
in  the  history  of  the  alliance.  NATO  is  now  committed  to  ending 
the  tragedy  in  Bosnia.  Nearly  60,000  troops,  of  which  20,000  are 
Americans,  are  committed  in  this  operation.  The  force  was  de- 
ployed by  air,  sea,  rail,  and  road  during  the  worst  Balkan  winter 
in  this  century,  and  into  the  most  difficult  terrain  in  Europe.  Over 
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3000  air  sorties,  400  trains  of  30  to  40  cars  each,  and  50  ships  were 
used  in  this  deployment. 

American  troops  were  magnificent.  They  did  it  all,  from  setting 
up  a  forward  base  in  Hungary  to  putting  a  bridge  across  a  flooded 
Sava  River,  to  rapidly  establishing  Task  Force  Eagle  base  at  Tuzla. 
Most  significantly,  U.S.  forces  were  joined  by  the  16  NATO  nations 
and  by  more  than  20  non-NATO  nations  who  have  committed 
troops,  access  across  their  countries,  and  political  support  to  the 
peace  process.  It  is  a  grand  coalition  committed  to  bring  peace  to 
the  people  of  Bosnia. 

Let  me  also  add  that  there  are  now  1600  Russian  troops  as  part 
of  this  U.S.  multinational  division  in  the  vicinity  of  Tuzla.  I  was 
just  there  a  few  days  ago.  The  Russian  brigade  is  under  my  com- 
mand, and  stationed  in  both  Serbian  and  Federation  of  Bosnia  ter- 
ritory. Interestingly,  joint  patrols  are  bein^jconduc^  today  along 
the  flanks  between  the  brigades  by  both  Russian  and  American  sol- 
diers, jointly  patrolling.  A  three-star  Russian  general  has  been  at 
my  headquarters  at  SHAPE  in  Mons,  Belgium,  and  is  my  deputy 
for  Russian  forces. 

In  the  past  6  months  since  he  has  been  there,  the  Russian  Min- 
ister of  Defense,  Russian  Ambassadors,  Duma  Parliamentarians, 
and  Russian  journalists,  all  have  been  to  Supreme  Headquarters 
Allied  Powers  Europe.  We  are  engaged,  and  need  to  stay  engaged, 
with  the  Russians.  We  have  an  unprecedented  opportunity  to  cre- 
ate a  new  security  relationship  in  Europe. 

Today  is  D  plus  90  in  Bosnia,  and  we  expect  compliance  by  all 
parties  in  the  zones  of  separation  and  the  transfer  of  areas  from 
one  entity  to  another. 

My  second  point,  Mr.  Chairman,  has  to  do  with  EUCOM's  en- 
gagement strategy  with  Central  and  Eastern  Europe.  Last  year  I 
briefed  you  on  the  success  of  our  military  cooperation  program  by 
both  EUCOM  and  NATO's  Partnership  for  Peace.  In  the  past  year 
it  has  improved  dramatically,  and  many  of  the  non-NATO  nations 
now  operational  in  Bosnia  have  been  directly  influenced  by  our 
prior  military  cooperation  efforts. 

Indeed,  we  are  now  putting  theory  into  practice.  Last  Friday  I 
was  with  the  Secretary  General  of  NATO  getting  briefed  near 
Duboj,  Bosnia,  by  the  Swedish  general  commanding  the  Nordic  bri- 
gade and  his  Polish  deputy  commander.  Both  voluntarily  praised 
the  military  cooperation  and  Partnership  for  Peace  program.  Each 
said  his  country  was  better  able  to  interoperate  with  NATO  as  a 
result  of  PFP.  Again,  this  just  did  not  happen. 

As  I  mentioned  to  this  committee  2  years  ago,  I  have  taken  a 
proactive  approach  to  these  programs.  We  train  together  not  just 
to  list  how  many  activities  we  do,  but  rather  in  a  focused  way  to 
conduct  missions  together.  The  payoff  is  what  we  see  in  Bosnia 
today,  and  that  is  what  I  mean  by  peacetime  engagement. 

My  third  point  has  to  do  with  the  Reserve  component.  I  would 
be  remiss  if  I  did  not  tell  this  committee  that  we  in  EUCOM  are 
a  total  force,  active.  Reserve,  and  National  Guard.  Over  4300  Re- 
serve component  troops  have  been  called  up  for  Operation  Joint 
Endeavor,  and,  Mr.  Chairman,  they  are  doing  a  superb  job. 

Last  year,  IMET  allowed  over  900  international  students  from 
EUCOM  to  attend  schools  in  the  United  States  and  paid  for  11 
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English  language  laboratories  in  eight  Central  European  countries. 
This  year,  27  African  nations  and  23  Central  European  countries 
will  participate  in  IMET.  I  might  also  add  that  the  Marshall  Cen- 
ter, which  many  of  you  have  visited,  educates  future  leaders  in  se- 
curity affairs  and  defense  management  principles.  Recently,  one  of 
their  graduates  was  assigned  as  the  Estonian  Army  commander, 
while  another  has  been  appointed  as  a  special  advisor  to  the  Roma- 
nian Minister  of  Defense. 

I  might  add  that  the  Czech  commander  in  Bosnia  today  is  a 
graduate  of  the  Army  War  College  at  Carlisle,  Pennsylvania,  and 
the  base  commander  at  Tazar,  Hungary,  is  a  graduate  of  the  Air 
University  at  Maxwell  Air  Force  Base.  I  urge  continued  support  of 
this  important  program. 

But  let  me  be  clear,  Mr.  Chairman.  EUCOM  is  more  than  just 
a  peacetime  engagement  theater  of  operations.  Last  August,  when 
the  Bosnian  Serbs  again  shelled  the  marketplace  in  Sarajevo  kill- 
ing many  innocent  civilians,  NATO's  response  was  quick  and  le- 
thal. In  probably  the  most  surgical  air  operation  in  history,  NATO 
planes  led  by  U.S.  fighters  achieved  maximum  damage  on  nearly 
70  Serb  targets  with  very  little  collateral  damage  to  civilians  or 
property.  Even  the  Serbs  marveled  at  the  accuracy  and  skills  of  our 
pilots  and  technology.  This  single  event  led  to  the  Dayton  peace 
agreement,  and  hope  for  the  people  of  Bosnia. 

When  NATO  decided  to  lead  the  coalition  of  forces  into  Bosnia, 
EUCOM  again  provided  invaluable  assistance.  Using  the  new  C- 
17  strategic  lift  aircraft,  the  1st  Armored  Division  deployed  flaw- 
lessly in  the  theater.  EUCOM  also  provided  intelligence  fusion, 
communications,  and  logistics  support  for  Operation  Joint  Endeav- 
or. As  a  forward-deployed  unified  command,  EUCOM  works  daily 
with  our  allies  and  new  partners.  This  relationship  paid  off,  as  ac- 
cess across  countries  like  Austria,  Czech  Republic,  Slovakia,  Slove- 
nia, Hungary,  Switzerland,  was  granted  in  a  week's  time.  This  is 
absolutely  unprecedented  in  European  history. 

We  need  to  capitalize  on  these  new  relationships  as  we  develop 
our  new  national  strategy  for  the  21st  century.  This  committee,  Mr. 
Chairman,  more  than  any  other,  always  takes  the  strategic  view  of 
the  United  States  security  role  in  the  world,  and  I  urge  you  to  con- 
tinue to  do  so.  Clearly,  we  are  not  the  world's  policemen,  but  it  is 
much  better  to  influence  events  rather  than  later  to  react  to  them. 

The  issue  to  me  is  how  do  we  engage  in  peacetime  to  prevent  or 
deter  conflict?  How  do  we  interact  with  allies  and  partners  to  build 
trust  and  confidence?  How  do  we  leverage  the  assets  of  allies  to 
join  us  in  preventive  engagement  or  in  major  regional  contin- 
gencies? How  do  we  gain  access  to  bases  and  logistic  points?  You 
do  not  do  so  by  waiting  for  a  major  regional  contingency  to  occur. 
You  act  now  to  deter  the  conflict,  or  if  deterrence  fails  you  can  rap- 
idly deploy  forces  because  of  the  relationship  you  have  established 
in  peacetime. 

Nowhere  is  this  more  possible  than  in  post-Cold  War  Europe. 
The  U.S.  and  NATO's  mission  in  Europe  did  not  end  with  the  col- 
lapse of  the  Berlin  Wall,  the  Iron  Curtain,  or  the  demise  of  com- 
munism. We  have  the  unprecedented  opportunity  to  see  a  Europe 
whole  and  free  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Urals.  We  can  complete  the 
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work  General  Marshall  started  in  1947,  and  that  is  in  the  National 
interests  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

To  do  so,  we  must  stay  engaged  politically,  economically,  dip- 
lomatically, and  militarily.  We  must  have  forces  capable  of  operat- 
ing across  the  entire  conflict  spectrum,  from  peacetime  engagement 
to  high  intensity  conflict.  Our  troops  and  leaders  are  capable  of 
doing  so,  and  are  demonstrating  it  every  day  in  the  European  Com- 
mand. 

My  final  point,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  that  in  EUCOM  people  are  our 
most  valuable  asset.  We  must  continue  to  provide  for  an  adequate 
quality  of  life  for  the  troops  and  their  families.  The  EUCOM  force 
has  now  bottomed  out  and  stabilized  at  about  100,000.  Our  deploy- 
ments throughout  Europe,  Bosnia,  the  Near  East,  and  Africa,  at- 
test to  the  wisdom  of  forward  deployed  and  stationed  forces.  I  ask 
for  your  continued  support  of  the  troops,  their  optempo  to  keep  up 
their  readiness,  MILCON,  family  housing,  schools,  and  morale, 
welfare,  and  recreation. 

Again,  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  appear  before  you  at  this 
critical  point  in  our  Nation's  history.  With  your  support  we  truly 
do  have  a  unique  opportunity  to  create  a  better  world  for  our  chil- 
dren and  for  our  grandchildren.  I  look  forward  to  your  questions. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  General  Joulwan  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  of  Gen.  George  A.  Joulwan 

INTRODUCTION 

Mr.  Chairman  and  distinguished  members  of  the  Committee,  I  am  privileged  to 
appear  before  you  today  to  discuss  the  United  States  European  Command 
(USEUCOM).  Once  again,  I  welcome  the  opportunity  to  share  my  perspective  on 
what  has  continued  to  be  a  theater  in  transition  and  conflict.  While  Europe  has 
changed  dramatically  with  the  fall  of  the  Berlin  Wall  and  the  collapse  of  Com- 
munism, those  changes  are  not  complete  and  continue  to  evolve.  In  the  USEUCOM 
Area  of  Responsibility  (AOR),  where  totalitarianism  once  ruled,  democratic  govern- 
ments are  gaining  strength  and  maturity. 
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The  Cold  War  is  over!  But,  the  U.S.  and  NATO  missions  did  not  end  with  the 
collapse  of  a  wall  or  the  defeat  of  an  ideology.  A  stable  and  secure  Europe  remains 
a  vital  interest  to  America.  The  need  for  a  strong  and  flexible  NATO  with  U.S.  in- 
volvement remains  because  there  is  still  a  great  aeal  of  uncertainty  and  instability. 
In  countries  impoverished  by  Communism,  fragile  democracies  struggle  to  maintain 
stability  within  their  borders.  Although  Russia  retains  thousands  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons, all  but  a  handful  have  been  returned  from  the  other  republics  of  the  former 
Soviet  Union.  Thanks  in  part  to  the  Nunn-Lugar  Program,  these  remaining  weapons 
should  be  safely  shipped  to  Russia  in  the  near  future.  Even  more  immediate  is  the 
ethnic  and  religious  conflict  that  has  laid  waste  to  large  areas  of  the  Former  Yugo- 
slavia. Said  another  way,  USEUCOM  continues  to  be  a  theater  in  transition. 

Throughout  this  transition.  United  States  leadership  in  the  region,  demonstrated 
by  our  national  strategy  of  peacetime  engagement  and  military  preparedness,  pro- 
vided the  guiding  principles  upon  which  emerging  democratic  nations  could  focus. 
A  few  short  years  ago  no  one  could  have  envisioned  that,  today  the  U.S.,  as  part 
of  NATO,  would  be  working  side-by-side  with  Russia  and  other  former  adversaries 
in  out-of-area  peace  enforcement  operations.  While  I  reported  impressive  accom- 
plishments in  Europe  last  year,  over  the  last  12  months,  our  efforts  nave  borne  fruit 
of  historic  proportions,  as  today  the  men  and  women  of  U.S.  European  Command 
are  engaged  in  the  largest,  most  complex  operational  movement  oi  military  forces 
in  Europe  since  World  War  II.  6peration  JOINT  ENDEAVOR  in  Bosnia- 
Herzegovina  illustrates  the  success  we  can  achieve  through  America's  National  Se- 
curity Strategy  of  Engagement  and  Enlargement.  As  the  United  States,  NATO,  and 
the  international  community  mission  continues,  we  will  have  shown  our  resolve  and 
provided  Bosnia  with  an  opportunity  to  take  hold  of  their  own  future  and  break  the 
cycle  of  violence. 

Our  success  in  Operation  JOINT  ENDEAVOR  is  not  by  chance.  It  is  the  product 
of  focused  effort  over  the  last  2  years  by  USEUCOM  and  NATO.  USEUCOM's  Strat- 
egy of  Engagement  and  Preparedness,  based  on  the  objectives  in  the  National  Secu- 
rity Strategy,  and  NATO's  Partnership  for  Peace  Program  (PFP)  are  the  center 
pieces  of  this  effort.  Together  we  developed  an  operational  concept  to  exercise  with 
our  new  partners  in  order  to  train  to  common  standards,  procedures,  and  doctrine, 
and  to  be  prepared  to  operate  under  NATO  command.  Two  years  later,  we  are  doing 
just  that  in  Bosnia  under  the  auspices  of  Operation  JOINT  ENDEAVOR.  Many  of 
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our  partner  nations'  forces  who  trained  in  the  PFP  program  have  joined  us  in 
JOINT  ENDEAVOR. 

Our  continued  leadership  in  NATO  and  engagement  throughout  the  region  made 
possible  the  deployment  of  the  Bosnia  Implementation  Force  (IFOR).  We  have  met 
our  goal  of  closing  and  setting  the  force  at  D+60.  In  total  there  have  been  over  2500 
flints,  350  trains  with  6,800  rail  cars,  and  50  ships  supporting  IFOR's  deployment. 
JOINT  ENDEAVOR  now  has  30  maneuver  battalions  within  the  three  Multi-Na- 
tional  Divisions  (MNDs),  backed  up  by  artillery,  aviation,  engineers,  military  police, 
combat  support  and  combat  service  support  assets.  This  would  not  have  been  pos- 
sible without  the  relationships  nurtured  through  years  of  engagement.  Over  30  na- 
tions, including  non-NATO  partners  such  as  Russia,  Poland,  Sweden,  Slovakia,  the 
Czech  Republic,  Lithuania,  Latvia,  Estonia,  and  Hungary,  have  deployed  forces,  pro- 
vided basing  rights  and  transit  agreements,  or  promised  economic  aid  to  this  his- 
toric peace  support  operation  (Figure  2). 

Forward  presence  and  available  infrastructure  in  the  theater  provide  a  platform 
from  which  the  U.S.  can  execute  regional  operations.  Readiness  of  these  forward- 
based  forces  was  the  linchpin  that  allowed  the  rapid  deployment  of  the  U.S.  Air- 
borne Battalion  Combat  Team  from  its  base  in  Italy  to  Bosnia-Herzegovina.  That 
deployment  demonstrated  the  flexibility  and  responsiveness  that  a  forward-based 
force  provides.  In  addition,  the  1st  Armored  Division's  deployment  was  primarily  by 
rail  and  truck  convoy  from  its  bases  in  Germany.  This  cut  days  off  the  deployment 
time  and  was  significantly  less  costly  than  it  would  have  been  for  a  similarly 
equipped  CONUS-based  unit  requiring  strategic  airlift  and  sealift.  Additionally,  the 
Mediterranean  Amphibious  Ready  Group  and  Marine  Expeditionary  Unit  main- 
tained a  continual  forward-based  presence  off  the  coast  of  Bosnia-Herzegovina  as 
part  of  the  U.S.  contribution  to  the  IFOR  reserve.  Peacetime  engagement  and  mili- 
tary preparedness  coupled  with  the  military  capabilities  inherent  in  forward-based 
forces  were  key  elements  to  meeting  our  U.S.  objectives. 
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This  truly  unique  moment  in  history,  this  new  security  paradigm,  was  made  pos- 
sible because  you,  our  elected  leaders,  support  our  forward-looking  Strategy  of  En- 
gagement and  Preparedness.  Congress  provided  USEUCOM  the  resources  to  accom- 
plish our  mission  and  ensured  our  forces  were  properly  equipped  and  trained.  We 
must  continue  to  build  on  these  successes. 

With  that  overview,  I  would  like  to  focus  my  remarks  on  three  main  themes. 
First,  I  must  emphasize  that  our  success  is  largely  a  result  of  the  forward-based, 
overseas  presence  directed  by  the  President's  National  Security  Strategy.  This  for- 
ward-based presence  reaps  the  substantial  benefits  obtained  through  engagement 
with  the  region's  nations.  America's  continued  presence  in  this  theater  helped  create 
a  new  security  environment,  based  on  international  cooperation,  and  will  provide 
the  opportunity  to  extend  stability  to  all  of  Europe. 

Second,  while  USEUCOM's  forward-based  force  is  the  primary  tool  with  which  we 
pursue  our  regional  objectives,  they  cannot  do  it  alone.  The  Reserve  Components, 
and  select  units  from  other  unified  commands,  are  the  "special  teams"  that  provide 
critical  augmentation  support,  allowing  USEUCOM  to  execute  a  reasonable  person- 
nel tempo,  and  sustain  an  adequate  quality  of  life.  USEUCOM's  theater  strategy  is 
a  total  force  strategy. 

Finally,  our  forward  basing  requires  resources  to  maintain  preparedness,  infra- 
structure, and  quality  of  life  while  also  continuing  our  force  modernization.  The  na- 
tion's past  investment  in  the  USEUCOM  theater  made  JOINT  ENDEAVOR  pos- 
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sible.  At  this  critical  point  in  the  history  of  our  Nation  and  Europe's,  we  can  not 
afTord  to  back  away  from  these  vital  commitments. 

STRATEGY  OF  ENGAGEMENT  AND  PREPAREDNESS 

The  National  Security  Strategy  of  the  United  States  provides  the  framework  from 
which  we  derived  the  USEUCOM  theater  strategy.  From  its  three  primary  objec- 
tives— enhance  our  security,  promote  prosperity  at  home,  and  promote  democracy — 
come  the  objectives  of  the  National  Military  Strategy  and  the  USEUCOM  theater 
Strategy  of  Engagement  and  Preparedness — promoting  stability  and  thwarting  ag- 
gression. The  National  Security  Strategy  goes  on  to  define  the  importance  of  ".  .  . 
permanently  stationed  forces  and  pre-positioned  equipment,  deployments  and  com- 
bined exercises,  port  calls  and  other  force  visits,  as  well  as  military-to-military  con- 
tacts .  .  ."in  achieving  these  objectives.  These  forward-based  forces: 

•  Promote  an  international  security  trust,  cooperation,  peace  and  stability. 

•  Facilitate  regional  integration,  since  nations  that  may  not  be  willing  to 
work  together  in  our  absence  be  willing  to  coalesce  around  us  in  a  crisis. 

Enhance  the  effectiveness  of  coalition  operations,  including  peace  operations,  by 
improving  our  ability  to  operate  with  other  nations,  that  fosters 

•  Allow  the  United  States  to  use  its  position  of  trust  to  prevent  the  devel- 
opment of  power  vacuums  and  dangerous  arms  races,  thereby  underwriting 
regional  stability  by  precluding  threats  to  regional  security. 

•  Demonstrate  our  determination  to  defend  U.S.  and  allied  interest  in  criti- 
cal regions,  deterring  hostile  nations  from  acting  contrary  to  those  inter- 
ests. 

•  Provide  forward  elements  for  rapid  response  in  crises  as  well  as  the 
bases,  ports  and  other  infrastructure  essential  for  deployment  of  U.S.-based 
forces  by  air,  sea  and  land. 

•  Give  form  and  substance  to  our  bilateral  and  multilateral  security  com- 
mitments. 

— National  Security  Strategy. 

These  themes  will  surface  repeatedly  as  I  discuss  the  USEUCOM  theater  in  terms 
of  our  Strategy  of  Engagement  and  Preparedness. 

ENGAGEMENT— PROMOTES  STABILITY 

USEUCOM's  forward-based  forces  promote  trust,  cooperation,  peace,  and  stability 
through  a  number  of  avenues.  U.S.  leadership  of  NATO  is  absolutely  essential  to 
promoting  a  viable  security  environment.  Numerous  U.S.  and  NATO  initiatives  such 
as  Partnership  for  Peace,  the  USEUCOM  Joint  Contact  Team  Program,  and  the  Re- 
serve Component  State  Partnership  Program  facilitate  regional  integration  and  en- 
hance the  effectiveness  of  coalition  operations.  The  George  C.  Marshall  European 
Center  for  Strategic  Studies  also  promotes  an  international  security  environment  of 
trust  and  cooperation.  Finally,  security  assistance  programs  provide  form  and  sub- 
stance to  our  Dilateral  and  multi-lateral  security  commitments. 

Through  its  leadership  of  NATO,  America  promotes  a  collective  security  environ- 
ment based  on  trust  and  cooperation;  a  relationship  that  fosters  peace  and  stability. 
This  is  fundamental  to  the  vitality  of  developing  democracies  and  free  market  econo- 
mies. Forward  presence  reinforces  our  strong  commitment  to  the  trans-Atlantic  link 
and  makes  us  a  European  power,  but  one  that  is  uniquely  unencumbered  by  histori- 
cal anxieties  and  territorial  ambitions.  USEUCOM  uses  its  position  of  trust  to  pre- 
vent the  development  of  power  vacuums  and  dangerous  arms  races,  thereby  preclud- 
ing threats  to  regional  security.  This  leadership  is  especially  important  as  NATO 
grows  from  a  solely  defensive  alliance  to  a  regional  security  organization. 

USEUCOM  builds  regional  cooperation  and  security  through  Partnership  for 
Peace  and  bilateral  exercises  that  facilitate  integration  throughout  the  region.  On 
13  November  1995,  the  Former  Republic  of  Macedonia  became  the  27th  Partnership 
country  (Figure  3).  Eighteen  nations  now  have  full-time  representatives  assigned  to 
the  Partnership  Coordination  Cell  at  Supreme  Headquarters  Allied  Powers  Europe 
(SHAPE).  Our  forces  have  participated  in  over  36  NATO  or  U.S.  sponsored  exer- 
cises, including  two  with  Russia.  By  working  and  exercising  with  each  other,  these 
nations  develop  common  procedures  through  PFP  that  will  enhance  interoperability 
and  help  overcome  ancient  animosities  and  distrust.  These  initiatives  enhance  the 
effectiveness  of  coalition  operations,  including  peace  operations,  by  improving  our 
ability  to  operate  with  other  nations. 
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FIGURE  3 


The  Joint  Contact  Team  Program  (JCTP)  is  a  uniquely  American  program  suc- 
cessful beyond  all  expectations.  JCTP's  in-country  Military  Liaison  Teams  help  host 
nations  to  implement  human  rights  guarantees,  military  legal  codes  based  on  the 
rights  of  the  citizen-soldier;  professionalization  of  noncommissioned  officer  and  chap- 
lain corps,  and  governmental  structures  that  ensure  militaries  remain  subordinate 
to  civilian  control.  The  teams  provide  information  on  how  we  Americans  handle  a 
whole  range  of  challenges  in  non-lethal  subjects  associated  with  military  organiza- 
tions in  a  democratic  society.  As  evidence  of  JCTP's  success,  host-nation  requests 
for  JCTP  events  have  increased  six-fold  in  the  last  2  years. 

No  other  nation  possesses  our  unique  capability  to  conduct  the  JCTP.  To  begin 
with,  despite  our  significant  military  power,  we  are  welcome  in  Central  Europe  be- 
cause we  carry  no  historical  baggage  and  clearly  have  no  territorial  aspirations  on 
the  continent.  In  addition,  because  we  are  a  Nation  of  federated  states,  we  under- 
stand the  advantages  and  the  challenges  of  diverse  governments  working  together. 
Finally,  coming  from  a  Nation  rich  in  ethnic  diversity,  we  have  demonstrated  this 
diversity  can  be  a  strength  rather  than  a  weakness.  The  United  States  brings 
unique  qualities  to  the  JCTP. 

Our  American  Reserve  Components  are  an  essential  and  unique  part  of  the  Joint 
Contact  Team  Program,  conducting  one-fifth  of  the  JCTP  events.  These  citizen-sol- 
diers embody  America's  democratic  ideals  and  reinforce  the  concept  of  a  military 
subordinate  to  civilian  authority.  By  drawing  on  soldiers  from  specific  states, 
USEUCOM  has  been  able  to  set  the  stage  for  enduring  long-term  relationships. 

In  addition  to  the  13  JCTP  countries,  state  National  Guards  have  "adopted"  eight 
other  regional  countries  under  the  State  Partnership  Program.  This  program  estab- 
lishes close  relations  with  a  total  of  21  nations,  including  countries  of  the  Former 
Soviet  Union.  This  further  encourages  the  development  of  long-term  institutional 
and  personal  relationships  between  military  and  civic  leaders  and  allows  more 
Americans  to  become  involved  directly  in  helping  countries  transition  to  democracy 
(Figure  4). 
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As  the  State  Partnership  relationships  mature,  they  are  able  to  contribute  eflec- 
tively  in  many  ways.  Exercise  UJE  KRISTAL  illustrates  how  many  of  the  engage- 
ment programs  can  successfully  come  together  in  a  single  exercise.  This  exercise, 
which  upgraded  an  Albanian  regional  hospital  and  offered  Albanians  clean  water 
and  improved  sanitation,  was  a  joint-combined  interoperability  exercise  conducted 
"in  the  spirit  of  PFP',  with  Active  Component  SEABEES  and  Reserve  Components 
participating  through  the  State  Partnership  Program:  South  Carolina  Army  Na- 
tional Guard  and  Marine  Corps  Reserves  from  Illinois,  Kentucky,  Maryland,  Ohio, 
and  Pennsylvania.  The  low-cost  high  pay-off  results  of  this  exercise  included  valu- 
able training,  improved  interoperability,  and  enhanced  relationships  with  the  people 
of  Albania.  Together  Americans  and  Albanians  satisfied  an  urgent  need  while  simul- 
taneously helping  to  build  the  foundation  for  the  future  security  architecture  of  Eu- 
rope. 

The  George  C.  Marshall  European  Center  for  Security  Studies  contributes  to  re- 
gional stability  by  educating  foreign  government  officials,  specifically  Central  Euro- 
peans, in  democratic  processes  and  ideals.  Its  mission  is  to  help  educate  future  lead- 
ers in  security  affairs  and  defense  management  principles  that  are  harmonious  with 
democracy  and  civilian  oversight  of  the  military.  Established  in  June  1993,  it  has 
gained  an  exemplary  reputation  among  PFP  countries  and  established  itself  as  a 
unique  institution  focused  on  fostering  and  teaching  democratic  ideals.  In  December, 
the  Marshall  Center  graduated  its  third  class  of  75  mid-  to  senior  level  officers  and 
civilians  from  23  Central  and  East  European  nations.  This  brings  the  total  number 
of  graduates  to  233.  The  Center  also  holds  conferences  and  sponsors  research  on  de- 
fense procedures  and  organizations  appropriate  to  democratic  states  with  free  mar- 
ket economies.  This  is  a  very  cost  effective  means  of  influencing  future  generations 
of  regional  defense  leaders  and  for  promoting  a  course  of  development  that  reduces 
future  threats. 

Security  Assistance  programs  continue  to  facilitate  regional  integration,  enhance 
the  effectiveness  of  coalition  operations,  and  give  form  and  substance  to  our  bilat- 
eral and  multi-lateral  security  commitments.  They  also  demonstrate  our  determina- 
tion to  defend  U.S.  and  allied  interests  in  critical  regions.  Foreign  Military  Financ- 
ing (FMF);  Foreign  Military  Sales  (FMS),  Direct  Commercial  Sales  (DCS),  and  Inter- 
national Military  Education  and  Training  (IMET)  enable  selected  friends  and  allies 
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to  improve  their  defense  capabilities.  While  all  of  these  programs  are  important,  the 
IMET  program  is  worth  particular  note. 

IMET,  a  premier  compwnent  of  the  Security  Assistance  Program,  promotes  mili- 
tary-to-military relations  and  exposes  international  military  and  civilian  ofTicials  to 
U.S.  values  and  democratic  processes.  In  1995,  IMET  sent  985  international  stu- 
dents from  the  USEUCOM  theater  to  schools  in  the  United  States.  IMET  also  paid 
for  11  English  language  laboratories  for  eight  Central  European  countries  to  assist 
their  efforts  to  establish  a  solid  foundation  in  English — all  this  at  a  cost  of  only  $14 
million.  In  1996,  27  African  nations  and  23  Central  European  countries  will  partici- 
pate in  the  U.S.  IMET  program,  and  IMET  will  continue  to  fund  English  language 
laboratories  throughout  Central  Europe  and  countries  of  the  Former  Soviet  Union 
(Figure  5). 

BMET  has  a  direct  impact  on  most  countries  in  this  theater.  -Nearly  all  countries 
have  sent  members  to  America  for  professional  military  training.  As  an  example, 
the  IMET  program  trained  20  percent  of  all  flag  officers  in  Turkey,  80  percent  of 
the  senior  leadership  in  Portugal,  and  more  than  500  senior  civilian  and  military 
leaders  throughout  the  USEUCOM  theater.  EMET  provides  these  nations  familiarity 
with  U.S.  ideology,  doctrine,  and  equipment.  It  leads  to  closer  military-to-military 
relationships,  favorable  basing  negotiations,  and  repeat  equipment  orders.  Simply 
put,  IMET  serves  as  the  centerpiece  of  Security  Assistance. 

FY96  IMET  PARTICIPANTS 


FIGURE  5 
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PREPAREDNESS— THWARTS  AGGRESSION 

USEUCOM  faces  all  the  challenges  outlined  in  the  National  Military  Strategy:  re- 
gional instability,  dangers  to  democracy  and  reform,  weapons  of  mass  destruction, 
and  transnational  dangers  that  threaten  the  emerging  democracies.  It  is  a  theater 
in  transition,  as  the  economic,  political,  judicial,  and  military  institutions  that  make 
democracy  work  continue  to  evolve  in  the  former  communist  nations  of  Europe  and 
in  many  former  autocratic  regimes  in  Africa. 

Still,  USEUCOM  must  remain  prepared  to  protect  and  defend  U.S.  interests.  The 
high  state  of  readiness  of  USEUCOM  forces  serves  to  deter  aggression  that  might 
threaten  U.S.  national  interests  in  Europe.  USEUCOM  forces  provide  forward  ele- 
ments for  rapid  response  in  crises  as  well  as  the  bases,  ports  and  other  infrastruc- 
ture essential  for  deployment  of  U.S.-based  forces.  Combined  exercises  with  regional 
nations  not  only  contribute  to  engagement  and  foster  an  atmosphere  of  regional  co- 
operation, but  ensure  that  our  forces  are  prepared  for  potential  security  challenges. 

Joint  and  combined  exercises,  including  PFP  and  "in  the  spirit  of  PFP"  events, 
help  us  maintain  the  preparedness  necessary  to  help  preserve  the  peace.  Despite  the 
rigorous  demands  of  IFOR,  we  have  been  able,  through  careful  planning,  to  sustain 
a  robust  training  schedule  for  1996,  with  71  planned  USEUCOM  exercises.  This  en- 
sures that  forces  not  deploying  to  JOINT  ENDEAVOR  will  remain  ready  to  fulfill 
national  tasking. 

Our  preparedness  also  allows  the  United  States  to  use  its  position  of  trust  to  pre- 
vent the  development  of  power  vacuums  and  dangerous  arms  races,  thereby  preclud- 
ing threats  to  regional  security.  By  backing  our  commitments  with  ready  forces  posi- 
tioned forward,  the  United  States  sends  a  clear  warning  of  deterrence  to  nations 
that  are  inclined  to  pursue  their  aims  through  the  destructive  use  of  force.  We  also 
assure  nations  that  might  otherwise  seek  weapons  of  mass  destruction  that  their 
security  is  better  safeguarded  through  collective  and  cooperative  mechanisms. 

ENGAGEMENT  AND  PREPAREDNESS  EQUALS  SUCCESS 

United  States  leadership,  manifested  through  USEUCOM's  engagement  and  pre- 
paredness, paved  the  way  for  dramatic  successes  in  improved  security  and  coopera- 
tion. JOINT  ENDEAVOR,  DENY  FLIGHT,  SHARP  GUARD,  and  PROVIDE  PROM- 
ISE were  possible  only  because  of  our  long  history  of  positive  engagement  with  our 
traditional  allies  which  yielded  the  requisite  support  opportunities.  Non-traditional 
allies  have  also  recently  supported  our  efibrts.  Albania  provided  basing  for  our  Pred- 
ator unmanned  aerial  reconnaissance  flights.  In  addition  to  providing  bases  for  U.S. 
forces  at  Kaposvar  and  Taszar,  Hungary  permitted  USAF  AWACs  overflight  in  sup- 
port of  Operation  DENY  FLIGHT.  Our  peacetime  engagement,  and  the  resultant 
trust  and  cooperative  spirit  it  engenders,  built  regional  cooperation  and  helped  guar- 
antee these  successes. 

U.S.  forces  in  NATO  also  benefit  from  this  strong  relationship  in  that  many  na- 
tions equitably  share  the  risks  and  burdens  of  protecting  common  interests.  NATO 
proved  that  it  can  adapt  to  the,  new  security  environment  and  remain  cost  eflective 
by  sharing  responsibilities  across  a  broad  spectrum  of  operations.  The  new  NATO, 
bom  out  of  the  1991  Rome  Declarationls  new  Alliance  Strategic  Concept,  not  only 
provides  an  organization  capable  of  defending  the  territory  of  its  member  states,  but 
also  fosters  the  emergence  of  a  safer  and  more  stable  Europe.  Last  year,  when  the 
Bosnian  Serbs  ignored  our  demarche  by  shelling  Sarajevo,  NATO  executed  Oper- 
ation DELIBERATE  FORCE.  This  precise,  robust  use  of  airpower  clearly  fulfilled 
our  political  objectives  and  led  directly  to  the  successful  Dayton  peace  negotiations 
and  Operation  JOINT  ENDEAVOR. 

The  burden  of  these  operations  did  not  fall  upon  any  single  nation,  but  were  in- 
stead spread  across  the  entire  Alliance  and  beyond.  Operation  JOINT  ENDEAVOR 
quickly  evolved  well  beyond  a  U.S. -led  NATO  operation.  U.S.  leadership,  made  pos- 
sible through  active  engagement,  pulled  virtually  all  the  Nations  of  the  region  to- 
gether to  achieve  a  common  security  goal.  This  facilitated  rapid  access  to  lines  of 
communication,  permission  for  basing,  and  fiexible  transit  agreements.  Thirty  na- 
tions now  contribute  ground  troops,  basing  rights,  transit  agreements,  and  economic 
aid  to  the  war-torn  Balkan  countries.  Nearly  half  these  nations  are  not  NATO  mem- 
bers, but  are  members  of  Partnership  for  Peace  (Figure  6). 
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FIGURE  6 

In  addition  to  IFOR,  we  have  had  other  strategic  successes,  brought  about  by  our 
active  engagement  and  sustained  readiness.  On  January  9,  the  air  bridge  to  Sara- 
jevo under  Operation  PROVIDE  PROMISE  concluded.  United  States  led  five  coali- 
tion nations  in  this  SVz  year  humanitarian  airlift  operation.  Operation  PROVIDE 
PROMISE  lasted  almost  three  times  as  long  as  the  Berlin  Airlift  of  1948  and  at 
times  provided  95  percent  of  Sarajevo's  sustenance  requirements:  nearly  13,000  sor- 
ties— over  4,500  of  them  flown  by  the  U.S.  Air  Force — and  delivered  over  165,000 
tons  of  supplies  to  Sarajevo  residents.  TASK  FORCE  ABLE  SENTRY,  which  de- 
ployed from  Germany  to  Macedonia,  has  also  been  a  major  stabilizing  influence  in 
the  region  helping  prevent  the  spread  of  the  Balkan  conflict. 

Our  relationship  with  Turkey  provides  another  excellent  illustration.  U.S.  engage- 
ment encouraged  Turkey  to  enforce  domestically  expensive  economic  sanctions 
against  Iraq.  Because  of  our  close  military  relations,  the  Turkish  General  Staff  has 
supported  Operation  PROVIDE  COMFORT.  This  multi-national  operation  in  south- 
em  Turkey  and  northern  Iraq  enters  its  6th  year  in  April.  A  recent  operational  as- 
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sessment  concluded  that  PROVIDE  COMFORT  is  fulfilling  all  of  its  objectives:  pre- 
venting suffering  in  Northern  Iraq;  preventing  further  repression;  weakening  Sad- 
dam Hussein's  regime;  and  preserving  the  territorial  integrity  of  Northern  Iraq. 
Furthermore,  the  multi-national  coordination  procedures  that  developed  from  this 
operation,  such  as  the  Combined  Joint  Task  Force  Concept,  and  other  lessons 
learned  from  Operation  PROVIDE  COMFORT,  will  serve  us  well  in  IFOR  and  fu- 
ture coalition  operations.  American  engagement  in  Turkey  also  ensures  ready  access 
to  bases  that  are  critical  for  executing  our  Major  Regional  Conflict-East  contingency 
plans.  It  is  significant  that  Turkey,  one  of  the  few  modem,  secular,  Moslem  democ- 
racies, placed  first  priority  on  deploying  and  serving  in  the  U.S.  area  of  responsibil- 
ity in  Operation  JOINT  ENDEAVOR. 

Furthermore,  for  the  first  time  since  World  War  II,  Russian  and  U.S.  forces  are 
working  together  in  a  military  operation.  Our  relations  with  Russia's  military  grow 
closer  and  more  cooperative  each  day.  As  the  operators  work  side-by-side  in  Bosnia, 
there  is  a  clear  demonstration  of  U.S.  capability  and  goodwill.  Colonel  General  L.P. 
Shevtsov,  commander  of  the  Russian  forces  in  Bosnia  nas  his  office  in  the  IFOR  Co- 
ordination Centre  at  SHAPE.  This  practical  co-location  offers  great  possibilities  and 
a  concrete  example  of  security  cooperation.  It  represents  an  opportunity  to  remove 
some  of  the  Russian  suspicion  toward  the  West  while  building  confidence  in  our 
good  intentions.  I  believe  PFP  has  been  our  most  valuable  tool  in  remaining  en- 
gaged with  Russia  and  in  consolidating  democratic  gains. 

Arms  control  illustrates  success  in  another  area  of  engagement.  Significant  reduc- 
tions in  weapons  have  yielded  corresponding  reductions  in  tensions.  For  the  past  9 
years,  USEIJCOM  has  been  actively  involved  in  arms  control  efforts.  Nowhere  in  the 
world  does  the  level  or  spectrum  of  activity  in  arms  control  match  what  is  taking 
place  in  the  USEUCOM  theater  of  operations.  Our  daily  efforts  supporting  compli- 
ance with  the  protocols  and  confidence  building  measures  of  the  Intermediate-Range 
Nuclear  Forces  Treaty,  Conventional  Armed  Forces  in  Europe  Treaty,  and  Vienna 
Document  1994  set  the  highest  example  for  the  international  community  on  how  to 
responsibly  participate  in  the  international  security  process.  These  arms  control  ex- 
amples have  implications  far  beyond  the  boundaries  of  USEUCOM's  Area  of  Respon- 
sibility (AOR).  Nations  in  the  Middle  East,  Asia,  and  South  America,  have  looked 
to  the  United  States,  and  hence  USEUCOM,  as  a  role  model  for  how  to  responsibly 
implement  arms  control  regimes. 

I  intend  to  remain  fully  engaged  and  supportive  of  arms  control  initiatives  before 
us  today,  and  on  the  future  horizon,  including  START  9  and  START  II,  the  Chemi- 
cal Weajwns  Convention,  Comprehensive  Test  Ban  Treaty,  African  Nuclear  Weap- 
ons Free  Zone,  and  entry-into-force  of  the  Open  Skies  Treaty.  I  will  continue  to  mon- 
itor these  developments  closely,  and  carefully  examine  their  effect  on  the  capabili- 
ties of  my  command. 

USEUCOM  remains  engaged  in  several  critical  operations  that  enhance  national 
security.  Our  successes  are  made  possible  through  sustained  overseas  presence.  U.S. 
leadership  and  NATO  provide  a  regional  security  structure  that  fosters  coof)eration 
and  cooraination.  That  structure  pools  the  resources  of  many  nations,  and  has  es- 
tablished forward-based  infrastructure  and  materiel  that  enable  us  to  respond 
quickly  to  protect  U.S.  interests  in  this  region.  The  result  has  been  increased  secu- 
rity for  our  citizens. 

FORCE  STRUCTURE 

U.S.  forces  in  Europe  now  have  a  higher  operational  tempo  than  during  the  Cold 
War.  The  absence  of  a  Major  Regional  Conflict  (MRC)  does  not  mean  USEUCOM 
forces  are  not  actively  engaged.  On  the  contrary,  USEUCOM-assigned  forces  from 
all  services  are  involved  in  major  operations  in  the  Balkans  (Operation  JOINT  EN- 
DEAVOR), Northern  Iraq  and  Turkey  (Operation  PROVIDE  COMFORT),  and  the 
Former  Yugoslav  Republic  of  Macedonia  (TASK  FORCE  ABLE  SENTRY).  In  addi- 
tion to  these  major  operations,  USEUCOM-assigned  forces  participate  in  numerous 
smaller  operations  on  a  daily  basis  and  are  prepared  to  execute  potential  missions 
throughout  the  theater.  As  a  result,  forward-based  USEUCOM  forces  work  in  con- 
cert with  augmentation  forces  from  other  Unified  Commands,  the  Reserve  Compo- 
nents, and  allied  forces.  We  must  maintain  overseas  presence  and  the  Bottom-tip 
Review  force  levels  to  ensure  successful  Engagement  and  Preparedness. 

The  current  USEUCOM  force  structure  provides  the  essential  elements  necessary 
to  support  our  efforts.  Downsizing  from  Cold  war  levels  in  our  AOR  is  complete.  The 
current  force  structure  of  approximately  100,000  makes  it  possible  for  us  to  fulfill 
our  commitments  to  the  National  Command  Authority,  to  meet  NATO  require- 
ments, to  train  at  the  international  level,  and  to  be  reinforced  quickly  (Figure  7). 
This  structure  provides  inherent  fiexibility  and  responsiveness  necessary  for  re- 
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gional  missions.  It  also  provides  critical  in-theater  capabilities  not  readily  available 
from  the  United  States,  such  as  intelligence  and  surveillance,  communications,  thea- 
ter missile  defense,  and  other  vital  capabilities.  However,  its  relatively  small  size 
places  great  demands  on  our  service  members. 

FORCE  LEVELS  FOR  USEUCOM,  1989  to  PRESENT 
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The  key  to  reducing  USEUCOM's  personnel  tempo  (PERSTEMPO)  to  reasonable 
levels  lies  in  the  total  force  concept.  USEUCOM  relies  on  Reservists  and  Guards- 
men, along  with  forces  from  other  unified  commands,  to  support  Operations  such 
as  PROVIDE  COMFORT  and  DENY  FLIGHT.  Reserve  Components  perform  highly 
specialized  and  critical  functions  throughout  this  theater.  Virtually  all  the  Army's 
water  production  specialists,  helicopter  heavy  lift  units,  chemical  brigades,  and  civil 
affairs  specialists  are  in  the  Army  Reserve  Component,  making  augmentation  a  pre- 
requisite for  many  contingencies.  As  the  Chairman  of  the  Reserve  Forces  Policy 
Board  observed  during  a  recent  visit,  USEUCOM  is  already  using  the  Reserve  Com- 
ponents in  a  way  that  matches  his  vision  for  the  future.  The  total  force  concept  is 
a  way  of  life  in  USEUCOM. 

Our  Allies  also  fully  contribute  to  regional  security.  The  U.S.-NATO  relationship 
can  be  best  characterized  as  "responsibility  sharing."  But  in  the  past  few  years, 
well-intentioned  "burdensharing"  legislation  initiatives  have  threatened  to  under- 
mine American  overseas  presence  and  put  at  risk  U.S.  regional  objectives.  The  ap- 
parent appeal  to  fiscal  considerations  understates  NATO's  contribution  to  European 
securityl  masks  the  threat  to  U.S.  interests  in  the  USEUCOM  AOR,  fwtentially  de- 
grades U.S.  leadership,  marginalizes  U.S.  infiuence,  and  reduces  America's  access 
to  the  Dooled  resources  of  other  nations.  We  must  avoid  the  temptation  to  underesti- 
mate tne  European  contribution  to  our  common  security. 

I  remain  concerned  about  the  depth  in  Army  forces.  We  must  not  go  below  10 
well-equipped,  manned,  and  trained  active  divisions.  To  do  so  would  subject  the  U.S. 
to  unacceptable  risks.  We  must  remember  that  it  is  service  members  on  the  ground 
executing  the  Hexible  engagement  strategy  overseas  that  actively  mold  the  future 
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security  environment  and  prevent  conflict.  We  need  to  guard  against  a  purely 
CONUS-based  projection  force.  For  the  third  time  this  century,  America  could  find 
itself  in  another  extended  conflict  that  might  have  been  averted  had  we  remained 
engaged  through  overseas  presence.  Adequate  force  structure  is  the  bedrock  upon 
which  rests  the  preservation  of  America's  regional  interest.  We  have  completed  the 
post-Cold  War  downsizing  and  are  now  at  a  force  level  that  permits  us  to  implement 
the  theater  strategy.  This  reduced  force  level  requires  us  to  use  our  forces  effi- 
ciently, employing  active  duty  and  reserve  augmentation  forces  to  fill  critical  oper- 
ational needs,  enabling  theater  forces  to  fulfill  operational  requirements.  We  must 
also  ensure  we  continue  our  successful  efforts  to  fiilly  leverage  the  contributions 
made  by  our  Allies. 

RESORCES 

For  Engagement  and  Preparedness  to  remain  successful  and  to  ensure  we  are  pre- 
pared for  present  and  future  missions,  we  must  balance  near-term  readiness  with 
infrastructure,  quality  of  life,  and  modernization.  First,  readiness  requires  proper 
resourcing.  Joint  and  combined  training  exercises  are  the  basis  for  promoting  stabil- 
ity and  thwarting  aggression.  Through  these,  we  ensure  our  people — soldiers,  sail- 
ors, airmen,  marines  and  civilians — are  trained  and  ready  to  support  immediate  de- 
ployment to  crisis  situations  in  our  AOR,  or  anywhere  in  the  world,  to  meet  national 
security  objectives — as  we  did  when  we  deployed  approximately  25,000  personnel  in 
support  of  Operation  JOINT  ENDEAVOR.  Second,  infrastructure  in  our  theater 
must  support  the  full  range  of  our  operational  requirements  while  also  providing 
military  members  and  their  families  facilities  in  which  to  live  and  work.  The  NATO 
Security  Investment  Program  has  fully  transitioned  to  the  new  security  environ- 
ment. It  provides  America  access  to  infrastructure  and  other  resources  at  a  dramati- 
cally reduced  cost  by  allowing  us  to  leverage  the  pooled  contributions  of  15  other 
nations.  Finally,  modernization  is  the  key  to  our  future  capability.  We  must  ensure 
that  we  maintain  short-term  readiness  while  preserving  the  modernization  required 
for  long-term  readiness. 

READINESS 

We  must  preserve  readiness  to  be  able  to  execute  missions  concurrently  while 
supporting  ongoing  operations.  Throughout  last  year,  USEUCOM  forces  were  con- 
tinually engaged  in  contingency  operations  such  as  JOINT  ENDEAVOR,  DELIB- 
ERATE FORCE,  PROVIDE  PROMISE,  DENY  FLIGHT,  ABLE  SENTRY,  and  PRO- 
VIDE COMFORT.  In  the  past,  these  operations  would  have  seriously  threatened 
readiness  and  training.  However,  this  year's  line-item  funding  for  Operation  PRO- 
VIDE COMFORT  sets  an  extremely  important  precedent  for  warfighting  CINCs. 
Along  with  Congress'  timely  Supplemental  Appropriation  last  year,  these  measures 
helped  USEUCOM  maintain  the  nigh  operational  tempo  while  minimizing  the  fiscal 
impact  on  Operations  &  Maintenance  readiness  accounts. 

Operations  &  Maintenance  dollars  maintain  readiness  by  funding  training  and  ex- 
ercises for  our  forces,  and  sustain  our  busy  pace  of  operations.  This  funding  allowed 
us  to  continue  joint  and  combined  training  in  important  exercises  such  as  TRAIL- 
BLAZER,  48  HOURS,  POISED  EAGLE,  ATLANTIC  RESOLVE,  and  AFRICAN 
EAGLE.  These  exercises  train  forces  to  exploit  the  synergistic  effect  of  employing 
air,  land,  and  sea  forces  in  a  coordinated  effort.  Without  funding  for  contingency  op- 
erations, we  would  be  forced  to  pay  for  operations  with  our  scarce  training  dollars. 
Your  initiatives  helped  preserve  readiness  by  providing  funds  that  in  the  past  were 
siphoned  away  from  O&M  accounts  to  pay  for  unscheduled  contingency  operations. 

INFRASTRUCTURE 

Infrastructure  throughout  the  theater  supports  our  people  and  our  ability  to  per- 
form the  assigned  mission.  Our  facilities  drawdown  is  virtually  complete  and  leaves 
USEUCOM  at  less  than  half  of  its  Cold  War  infrastructure  level.  While  the 
drawdown  has  forced  us  to  make  tough  choices  on  which  facilities  would  remain 
open,  we  believe  we  have  retained  the  capability  to  meet  all  requirements,  and  allow 
for  future  consolidation  and  Hexibility. 

This  does  not  mean,  however,  that  we  have  escaped  the  responsibility  and  re- 
quirement to  continue  facility  upgrades  and  some  new  construction.  We  must  con- 
tinue to  invest  in  our  military  installations  both  to  maintain  quality  of  life  and  en- 
sure infrastructure  is  in  place  to  support  our  national  interests.  Fewer  facilities 
make  those  that  remain  even  more  important  to  our  continued  mission  readiness. 
Our  European  infrastructure  and  bases  provide  the  U.S.  with  access  to  this  AOR 
and  nearby  regions  that  are  vital  to  our  infiuence  abroad.  It  is  central  to  sustaining 
supply  lines  and  the  ability  to  reinforce  forward-deployed  forces.  Given  the  age  and 
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condition  of  our  facilities,  it  is  imperative  that  we  continue  to  maintain,  and  in  some 
cases  upgrade,  the  remaining  infrastructure  to  ensure  it  can  meet  increased  de- 
mands. 

I  want  to  stress  the  importance  of  the  NATO  Security  Investment  Program  (NSIP) 
in  supporting  U.S.  interests.  As  a  revitalized  program,  NSIP  supports  more  than 
just  construction.  It  supports  our  regional  engagement  by  providing  explicit  mission 
capabilities.  Our  Allies  nind  72  percent  of  this  vital  program;  about  28  cents  of  U.S. 
investment  buys  one  dollar's  worth  of  infrastructure.  The  return  we  receive  on  this 
investment  is  impressive.  Over  the  last  5  years,  U.S.  industries  have  received  more 
than  $1.7  billion  in  high-tech  contracts,  including  more  than  $100  million  in  mili- 
tary construction  contracts  within  the  continental  United  States.  Recent  projects  in- 
clude $12.4M  for  runway  overlay  projects  at  Lakenheath  AB,  England,  and  $25.6M 
for  parallel  taxi  way  projects  at  Incirlik  AB,  Turkey.  With  the  recent  approval  of 
the  Aviano  AS,  Italy  capabilities  package,  NSIP  will  provide  $215M  (U.S.  share  ap- 
proximately $69M)  for  construction  of  beddown  facilities  for  two  U.S.  F-16  squad- 
rons. NSIP  is  also  expected  to  fund  the  $30M  Army  War  Reserve  Package  South 
warehouse  construction  in  Livorno,  Italy.  This  facility  will  store  propositioned, 
ready-to-use  materiel  for  U.S.  forces. 

However,  funding  shortfalls  for  the  U.S.  contribution  to  NATO  resulting  from  the 
FY95  rescission  and  a  $18M  reduction  in  the  FY96  appropriation  have  delayed  fund- 
ing for  U.S.  embarkation  projects  in  CONUS  and  other  needed  projects  that  support 
power  projection  to  the  European  Theater.  I  appreciate  the  support  in  Congress  for 
the  FY96  funding  at  $161  million,  but  I  need  your  assistance  to  prevent  rescissions 
that  will  erode  our  warfighting  capability  and  U.S.  credibility. 

QUALITY  OF  LIFE 

I  place  a  high  priority  on  five  quality  of  life  issues.  Military  construction  is  one 
of  the  key  factors  in  maintaining  an  acceptable  quality  of  life  lor  our  people.  Afford- 
able and  suitable  housing  for  personnel  overseas  is  especially  problematic.  Last 
year,  you  approved  all  quality  of  life  military  construction  in  USEUCOM.  This 
helped  our  commanders  provide  the  troops  and  their  families  with  the  living  condi- 
tions necessary  to  sustain  our  high  operational  tempo.  We  must  maintain  our  com- 
mitment to  our  people  by  investing  in  the  infrastructure  necessary  to  meet  our  mis- 
sion and  quality  of  life  needs. 

Second,  our  military  and  civilian  personnel  deserve  adequate  and  fair  compensa- 
tion that  keeps  pace  with  the  private  sector.  Related  to  compensation  is  the  third 
issue,  retirement.  We  must  preserve  a  stable  retirement  system  that  does  not  break 
faith  with  our  people  by  seeVing  fiscal  savings  through  the  retirement  system.  This 
would  constitute  a  betrayal  of  our  people's  trust  and  may  risk  serious  damage  to 
our  force  structure. 

Next,  we  must  provide  our  personnel  a  steady  and  dependable  level  of  medical 
benefits.  This  is  particularly  challenging  in  the  Overseas  environment  where  signifi- 
cant language  and  cultural  differences  exist. 

Finally,  overseas  service  members  and  their  families  deserve  the  same  quality 
education  their  counterparts  receive  in  the  U.S.  Fully  funded  Service  tuition  assist- 
ance programs  are  required  for  a  professional  force.  DoDDS  schools  are  also  essen- 
tial to  USEUCOM  as  it  is  unique  in  terms  of  needs  and  requirements.  In  this  thea- 
ter, DoDDS  provides  logistical  support  for  123  DoDDS  schools  and  48,000  students. 
Some  of  our  small  schools  are  more  costly  to  operate,  but  are  essential  to  our  readi- 
ness posture.  We  must  continue  to  support  our  overseas  schools  with  both  operating 
funds  and  construction  money. 

MODERNIZATION 

We  must  also  continue  to  modernize  our  forces  to  meet  the  diverse  requirements 
of  this  complex  environment,  but  only  within  the  context  of  a  viable  national  and 
theater  strategy.  As  a  warfighting  CINC,  I  rely  on  the  Services  to  provide  modem 
equipment.  I  make  my  equipment  modernization  needs  and  their  significance  to  my 
AOR  known  to  the  Services,  Joint  Staff,  and  the  Joint  Requirements  Oversight 
Council  (JROC). 

Mobility  is  a  high  priority,  vital  to  supporting  our  Engagement  Strategy.  It  is  even 
more  significant  considering  the  drawdown  in  Europe.  Strategic  lift,  combined  with 

S repositioned  materiel,  is  critical  to  fighting  or  supporting  any  major  regional  con- 
ict  or  contingency  operation  in  or  near  the  USEUCOM  AOK.  I  mlly  support  the 
Secretary  of  Defense's  decision  to  buy  120  C-17s.  The  C-17  delivers  critically  impor- 
tant out-sized  eouipment  directly  to  the  battle  front  and  has  already  proven  itself 
in  Operation  JOINT  ENDEAVOR.  We  are  also  improving  our  strategic  sealift  capa- 
bility to  provide  heavy  reinforcement  and  sustain  theater  logistics.  We  require  suffi- 
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cient  amphibious  lifl  to  support  a  forced  entry  capability  and  a  medium  lift  replace- 
ment helicopter  for  the  Marines  and  Special  Operations  Forces. 

Capabilities  derived  from  C**!  improvements  will  increase  operational  effectiveness 
through  digitization  of  the  battlefield,  thereby  improving  commanders'  situational 
awareness.  The  Joint  Tactical  Information  Distribution  System  will  improve  combat 
identification,  reduce  fratricide  and  increase  operational  efficiency.  But,  we  should 
not  acquire  enhanced  C"*!  with  the  expectation  that  it  will  enable  us  to  reduce  over- 
seas presence.  Only  forward-based  forces  are  capable  of  promoting  stability,  thwart- 
ing aggression,  and  providing  regional  stability,  thereby  preventing  possible  con- 
flicts, nowever,  modernized  information  flow  will  enable  Joint  Task  Force  command- 
ers to  optimize  highly  mobile  future  systems  such  as  the  V-22  Osprey,  RAH-66  Co- 
manche, F-22,  F-18E/F,  DDG-51,  the  Advanced  Amphibious  Assault  Vehicle,  and 
the  next  generation  of  Armored  Vehicles,  Tactical  Trucks,  and  Helicopter  Fleets. 
JSTARS,  for  instance  has  already  proven  both  its  capability  and  deterrent  value  in 
JOINT  ENDEAVOR. 

Air  superiority  plays  a  crucial  role  in  sustaining  USEUCOM's  warfighting  credi- 
bility and  its  ability  to  project  influence  and  power,  when  and  where  required.  Con- 
trol of  the  air  is  vital  as  an  essential  element  of  the  fighting  force  and  when  re- 
sponding to  crisis  situations,  providing  the  fiexibility  to  restore  order.  The  F-22  and 
Joint  Strike  Fighter  are  critical  investments  in  our  future  warfighting  and  peace- 
keeping capability.  We  must  also  continue  to  upgrade  the  multi-mission  aircraft  that 
filled  the  gap  len,  by  our  retiring  specialized  systems  such  as  EF-111,  RF-4,  and 
F-4G  aircraft. 

In  USEUCOM,  we  face  a  challenging  theater  missile  threat,  particularly  in  the 
southern  region.  Presently,  our  theater  missile  defense  systems  are  limited  in  pro- 
tection capability  and  force  deployability.  Just  over  the  horizon  are  several  new  sys- 
tems in  the  final  stages  of  development  that  address  the  theater  missile  defense 
threat.  We  must  work  with  and  leverage  our  allies  toward  common  systems,  such 
as  Medium  Extended  Air  Defense  System  (MEADS),  to  field  these  systems  in  the 
near  future. 

We  must  continue  to  make  wise  choices  that  preserve  current  readiness,  maintain 
infrastructure,  and  modernize  our  forces.  Because  of  increased  peace  support  oper- 
ations and  crisis  response  contingencies,  I  conduct  many  operations  that  cannot  be 
foreseen.  Contingency  operations  are  often  funded  at  the  expense  of  readiness  and 
training,  but  I  am  optimistic  about  recent  initiatives  that  specifically  fund  these 
types  of  operations.  Infrastructure  is  something  we  must  continue  to  maintain  and 
also  provides  an  example  of  the  successes  we  can  achieve  by  leveraging  the  pooled 
resources  of  many  nations.  Finally,  modernization  affects  the  long-term  readiness  of 
our  forces  and  I  am  concerned  that  in  many  cases  we  are  paying  for  readiness  and 
force  structure  with  funds  which  were  originally  earmarked  for  modernization. 
Funding  for  modernization  of  key  weapon  systems  ensures  we  can  achieve  our  long- 
term  strategic  objectives. 

CONCLUSION 

The  U.S.  European  Command  (USEUCOM)  is  on  the  cutting  edge  of  America's  na- 
tional security  policy  today  and  in  the  future.  The  U.S.  forward  deployed  and  sta- 
tioned force  of  about  100,(K)0  has  demonstrated  its  importance  in  actual  operations 
from  the  Balkans  to  Beirut  and  from  Northern  Iraa  to  Rwanda.  The  U.S.  troops  in 
Europe  are  well-trained,  well-equipped  and  well-lea.  Although  operations  tempo  is 
high,  readiness  of  the  force  is  also  at  a  high  level.  The  high  professionalism  of  the 
force  plus  USEUCOM's  policy  of  engagement  and  preparedness  have  paid  off.  The 
engagement  strategy  witn  former  Warsaw  Pact  nations  is  creating  stability  in  Eu- 
rope as  well  as  developing  mutual  trust  and  confidence  between  former  adversaries 
and  now  new  partners.  Russia  has  joined  NATO  and  the  United  States  in  Bosnia 
and  is  effectively  integrated  into  the  command  structure  and  operations.  Twenty- 
seven  nations  have  joined  NATO's  Partnership  for  Peace  Program  and  the 
USEUCOM-run  CJeorge  C.  Marshall  Center  is  actively  engaged  in  educating  future 
leaders  of  former  communist  countries.  Already  many  of  its  graduates  are  assuming 
positions  of  responsibility  in  the  military  establishments  of  their  nations.  The  NATO 
Alliance  has  demonstrated  a  new  vigor  and  vitality  in  planning,  organizing  and  exe- 
cuting Operation  JOINT  ENDEAVCJR — an  operation  to  bring  peace  to  the  people  of 
Bosnia  who  have  suffered  so  much  through  4  years  of  war.  It  is  USEUCOM  that 
is  providing  the  important  support  to  the  Bosnian  operation — not  only  in  troops  but 
also  intelligence,  communications,  logistics,  and  strategic  lifl.  By  the  forward  deploy- 
ment of  U.S.  troops  in  Europe,  we  are  leveraging  our  Allies  to  do  more  in  their  own 
defense  and  creating  more  stable  conditions  in  an  area  of  the  world  that  has  known 
two  world  wars  in  this  century,  and  which  remains  critical  to  our  national  security. 
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As  a  result  of  steady  and  sure  U.S.  engagement  in  Europe,  the  world  is  indeed 
a  safer  place.  Peace  has  come  to  Bosnia.  The  PLO,  Jordan,  and  Israel  are  moving 
toward  a  peaceful  settlement  of  their  decades  long  struggle  and  Syria  may  soon  join 
them.  NATO  has  made  overtures  for  cooperation  with  Middle  East  countries  and 
several  in  North  Africa.  Clearly  NATO's  engagement  strategy  is  consistent  with  the 
United  States  foreign  policy  and  national  interest.  Clearly  USEUCOM's  Strategy  of 
Engagement  and  Preparedness  is  absolutely  on  track  with  U.S.  policy  and  vision. 

In  1996  and  through  the  remainder  of  this  century  the  United  States,  as  the  lead- 
er of  NATO,  has  the  historic  opportunity  to  help  create,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Urals,  a  Europe  whole  and  free,  democratic,  stable  and  prosperous,  with  justice  and 
respect  for  the  rights  of  individual  citizens.  We  have  an  opportunity  to  promote  fun- 
damental ideals  and  values  as  fragile  democracies  emerge.  We  not  only  can  deter 
war  but  also  preserve  the  peace.  To  do  so  is  in  the  vital  interests  of  the  United 
States.  To  do  so  requires  a  focused,  engaged,  active  forward  deployed  and  stationed 
U.S.  military  force  of  100,000  troops  called  USEUCOM.  That  force  now  exists! 
USEUCOM  has  adapted  to  the  challenges  of  the  New  Europe.  We  must  keep  it 
trained  and  ready  and  provide  adequate  quality  of  life  for  the  troops  and  their  fami- 
lies. I  am  extremely  grateful  for  the  support  of  the  Congress  in  the  past  and  I  know 
you  will  continue  to  do  so  in  the  future.  ONE  TEAM— ONE  FIGHT! 

Senator  Warner.  Thank  you.  General  Sheehan. 

STATEMENT  OF  GEN.  JOHN  J.  SHEEHAN,  USMC,  COMMANDER 
IN  CHIEF,  U.S.  ATLANTIC  COMMAND  AND  SUPREME  ALLIED 
COMMANDER,  ATLANTIC 

General  Sheehan.  Mr.  Chairman,  distinguished  members  of  the 
committee,  I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  appear  before  you.  I 
would  like  to  summarize  a  few  key  points  in  the  interests  of  time, 
and  if  there  are  no  objections,  sir,  to  submit  my  formal  statement 
for  the  record. 

Senator  Warner.  Without  objection. 

General  Sheehan.  USACOM  is  the  joint  force  integrator  and  pro- 
vider for  the  majority  of  this  Nation's  combat  capability.  In  addi- 
tion, there  are  also  great  efficiencies  when  you  dual-hat  the  Com- 
mander in  Chief  of  the  U.S.  Atlantic  Command  and  the  Supreme 
Allied  Commander  Atlantic.  Since  this  is  the  10th  anniversary  of 
the  1986  Goldwater-Nichols  Reorganization  Act,  I  would  have  to 
say  that  USACOM  is  a  product  and  natural  extension  of  Gold- 
water-Nichols  and  the  other  congressional  efforts  to  increase 
jointness  in  our  armed  services.  With  COCOM  of  80  percent  of  the 
CONUS-based  combat  forces,  this  permits  more  coherent  and  effi- 
cient joint  force  training  and  integration. 

USACOM  has  also  responded  to  numerous  crises  in  its  AOR: 
Haiti;  Guantanamo  Bay,  Cuba;  counter-drug  operations;  disaster 
relief;  and  special  events,  such  as  military  support  for  the  Olympics 
that  will  occur  this  summer  in  Georgia. 

As  the  largest  joint  force  provider,  USACOM  forces  are  forward 
deployed  in  18  separate  operations  worldwide,  providing  the  other 
forward  deployed  CINC's  70  ships,  400  aircraft,  and  about  37,000 
personnel.  But  also  as  SACLANT  we  are  in  a  unique  position  to  as- 
sist the  multinational  operational  readiness  and  improve  Partner- 
ship for  Peace  training  and  exercise.  As  General  Joulwan  has  said, 
this  has  paid  great  dividends.  We  conduct  the  Partnership  for 
Peace  exercises  here  in  the  United  States.  Many  of  the  Nations 
that  he  has  spoken  of  participate  in  these  exercises,  and  are  al- 
ready at  work,  as  he  indicated,  with  NATO  allies  in  Bosnia  and 
other  parts  of  the  world. 
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The  NATO  ACLANT  relation  has  also  paid  dividends  in  support 
of  other  operations.  USACOM  has  deployed  over  6,000  active  and 
Reserve  personnel  in  support  of  IFOR  operations,  along  with  staff 
officers  from  ACOM,  we  have  conducted  training  for  over  500  of 
these  people,  with  the  Army's  Joint  Preparation  Onward  Movement 
Center  at  Fort  Benning,  Georgia,  to  make  them  better  officers  and 
more  efficient  and  more  aware. 

But  closer  to  home,  my  major  concerns  remain  with  the  increased 
tensions  between  the  United  States  and  Cuba.  The  24  February 
shoot-down  was  a  clear  violation  of  international  law,  and  a  serious 
setback  in  reducing  tensions  with  Cuba.  However,  we  should  re- 
main focused  that  our  strategic  objective  is  to  facilitate  a  peaceful 
transition  to  democracy  in  Cuba.  USACOM  has  successfully  com- 
pleted two  very  complex  operations  in  the  Caribbean,  migrant  sup- 
port operations  in  Guantanamo  Bay,  and  the  withdrawal  of  U.S. 
forces  from  Haiti.  Through  innovative  cooperation  with  the  inter- 
agency process,  JTF  160,  that  ran  the  migrant  operation,  processed 
over  55,000  migrants  from  May  1994  to  January  1996,  and  today 
there  are  only  a  small  number  of  Cubans  still  at  Guantanamo  Bay, 
Cuba. 

The  Haiti  operation,  a  textbook  example  of  how  to  plan  and  exe- 
cute a  multiservice,  multiagency,  and  multinational  operation,  was 
an  18-month  deployment  of  over  22,000  forces,  with  only  one  death 
from  hostile  fire.  With  the  exception  of  approximately  200  support 
personnel,  all  U.S.  forces  will  leave  Haiti  by  15  April. 

But  despite  the  recent  successes  and  the  trouble  with  Cuba,  the 
primary  threat  in  the  AOR  remains  economic  stagnation  and  politi- 
cal unrest  that  can  lead  to  increased  illegal  immigration.  These 
conditions,  or  natural  disasters,  can  affect  any  of  the  24  island  na- 
tions or  territories  in  the  Caribbean.  Migrant  support  operations  in 
GITMO  cost  DOD  approximately  $1  million  a  day  for  more  than  18 
months.  Therefore,  the  U.S.  needs  to  stay  engaged  in  the  Carib- 
bean for  preventive  reasons. 

USACOM  is  maintaining  its  military  support  for  counterdrug  op- 
erations in  CONUS  and  in  the  Caribbean.  Increased  cooperation 
within  DOD,  non-DOD  law  enforcement  agencies,  and  some  NATO 
navies  operating  in  the  Caribbean  have  had  an  impact;  for  exam- 
ple, the  recent  seizure  of  over  12  metric  tons  of  cocaine  from  the 
motor  vessel  Natyle,  which  is  the  largest  maritime  seizure  of  drugs 
in  history.  USACOM's  JTF-6  in  El  Paso,  Texas,  has  had  success 
in  assisting  law  enforcement  in  drug  seizures  and  capturing  of  drug 
traffickers  on  the  southwest  border  of  the  United  States. 

Successes  in  Haiti,  Guantanamo,  disaster  relief,  civil  disturb- 
ances, have  made  it  possible  to  combine  a  unique  charter  as  a  joint 
force  provider/trainer  in  a  geographic  CINC.  While  technology  is  a 
combat  multiplier,  people  remain  the  linchpin  of  readiness.  Our  sol- 
diers, sailors,  airmen,  and  marines  are,  and  will  continue  to  be,  the 
deciding  factor  on  the  battlefield  or  any  contingency  operation  we 
undertake.  We  must  maintain  a  very  high  level  of  quality  in  the 
armed  forces. 

Within  the  strictures  of  fiscal  reality,  a  serious  debate  needs  to 
take  place  on  the  proper  balance  between  the  competing  demands 
of  combat  force  structure,  readiness,  recapitalization,  and  mod- 
ernization. We  need  to  broaden  the  discussion  beyond  the  combat 
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force  structure  versus  recapitalization  argument.  The  time  has 
come  to  review  the  size  and  number  of  headquarters  and  DOD 
agencies.  Headquarters  and  agencies  should  not  grow  while  true 
combat  capability  shrinks. 

Finally,  as  a  premier  joint  force  trainer,  we  are  providing  more 
realistic  joint  training  by  reducing  cost  and  training  time  require- 
ments. Our  Joint  Training,  Analysis,  and  Simulation  Center,  or 
JTASC,  is  on  the  road  to  becoming  a  world  class  modeling  and  sim- 
ulation center  in  Suffolk,  Virginia.  JTASC  allows  us  to  train  JTF 
commanders  and  their  staffs  using  actual  threat  and  terrain  data 
without  putting  a  large  number  of  troops  in  the  field.  We  no  longer 
need  to  deploy  armies  to  the  field  just  to  train  generals.  Troops  can 
concentrate  their  training  time  and  dollars  on  actual  war-fighting 
skills. 

I  invite  each  of  you  to  visit  USACOM,  SACLANT,  and  especially 
JTASC,  to  observe  this  evolving  success  story  which  represents  the 
future  of  joint  and  combined  operations.  As  we  enter  the  21st  cen- 
tury our  ability  to  integrate  all  the  services'  capabilities  (Active, 
Reserve,  and  Guard),  and  to  train  together  as  a  joint  team,  will  de- 
termine if  we  can  field  the  decisive  force  to  win  this  Nation's  future 
wars. 

Thank  you  very  much,  sir.  I  stand  by  for  your  questions. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Greneral  Sheehan  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  by  Gen.  John  J.  Sheehan,  USMC 

Mr.  Chairman,  distinguished  members  of  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee, 
I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  appear  before  you. I  would  like  to  provide  you  with 
a  brief  update  on  USACOM  s  evolution  since  the  1993  revision  to  the  Unified  Com- 
mand Plan,  a  regional  assessment  and  review  the  Atlantic  Command's: 

•  Role  as  the  chief  advocate  of  jointness  and  integrator,  trainer  and  pro- 
vider of  joint  forces; 

•  Responsibilities  and  accomplishments  (including  an  assessment  of  our  re- 
cently completed,  and  highly  successful,  operations  in  Haiti  and  at  Guanta- 
namo  Bay,  Cuba); 

•  Extensive  support  for  AOR  disaster  relief  and  humanitarian  assistance; 

•  USACOM's  strategic  vision  and  goals; 

•  Position  on  readiness. 

The  U.S.  Atlantic  Command  in  its  current  form  is  only  3  years  old.  Created  by 
the  1993  revision  of  the  Unified  Command  Plan,  USACOM  is  an  advocate  and  mani- 
festation of  the  Congressional  intent  for  a  seamless,  joint  U.S.  military  force  first 
proposed  in  the  landmark  Goldwater-Nichols  Department  of  Defense  Reorganization 
Act  of  1986. 

In  the  decade  following  the  passage  of  the  historic  Goldwater-Nichols  legislation, 
and  especially  over  the  past  few  years,  we  have  made  tremendous  strides  training 
this  nation's  military  to  fight  as  a  coherent  joint  team.  As  the  drafters  of  that  his- 
toric legislation  clearly  understood,  no  single  service  is  capable  of  doing  alone  what 
can  be  done  jointly.  We  at  USACOM  view  jointness  as  our  product,  and  the  integra- 
tion of  service  capabilities  is  the  process  used  to  ensure  this  nation's  military  re- 
mains the  most  eiticient  and  effective  force  in  the  world. 

Today,  USACOM  integrates  the  military  capabilities  of  nearly  all  forces  based  in 
the  continental  United  States  through  its  components:  the  Air  Combat  Command, 
Forces  Command,  Marine  Forces  Atlantic,  ana  the  Atlantic  Fleet.  USACOM  now 
has  Combatant  Command  (COCOM)  of  over  80%  of  the  active  combatant  force  struc- 
ture in  CONUS. 

We  need  to  continue  the  evolution  and  ensure  National  Guard  and  Reserve  forces 
are  prepared  to  be  an  integral  part  of  our  worldwide  contingency  operations.  Re- 
serve force  structure  has  become  increasingly  important  to  the  employment,  deploy- 
ment and  support  of  our  active  duty  forces.  As  an  essential  part  of  the  total  force 
structure,  their  capabilities  must  be  relevant  for  warfighting  plans  and  contingency 
operations.  Except  for  the  Reserve  forces  needed  to  carry-out  service  secretary  re- 
sponsibilities. Reserve  forces  must  continue  to  be  assigned  to  the  combatant  com- 
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mands  as  envisioned  bv  Goldwater-Nichols.  Moreover,  to  ensure  Active  and  Reserve 
integration,  Guard  and  Reserve  forces  require  joint  training  and  oversight  of  readi- 
ness standards  paralleling  active  force  measurements. 

USACOM,  like  all  geographic  CINCs,  retains  Combatant  Commander  responsibil- 
ities within  our  assigned  Area  Of  Responsibility  (AOR).  Concurrently,  my  NATO  po- 
sition as  Supreme  Allied  Commander  Atlantic  (SACLANT),  reinforces  the  svner- 
fistic  link  between  the  NATO  Alliance  and  the  increasingly  important  role  played 
y  joint,  CONUS-based  forces. 

RESPONSIBILTTIES 

•  Area  of  Responsibility 

•  Joint  Force  Provider 

•  Joint  Force  Training  and  Exercises 

•  Assist  in  Joint  Doctrine  Development 

•  Militaiy  Support  for  counter  Drug  Operations 

•  CONUS,  Caribbean  and  other  AOR  Disaster  Relief  and  Civil  Disturbance 
Support  Operations 

•  Expand  and  Improve  Partnership  for  Peace  Training  and  Exercises 

Adflitional  and  enhanced  tasks  include: 

•  Identifying,  training,  and  facilitating  deployment  of  joint  forces  in  sup- 
port of  non-contingency  operations  sucn  as  peacetime  engagement,  peace- 
Keeping,  and  humanitarian  assistance  operations; 

•  Providing  Military  Support  to  Civilian  Authorities  and  Military  Assist- 
ance for  Civil  Disturbances  within  the  48  contiguous  states,  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  the  geographic  AOR; 

•  F*roviding  military  support  for  counterdrug  operations  within  the  con- 
tinental U.S.,  the  Gulf  01  Mexico  and  the  Caribbean. 

AOR  THREAT  ASSESSMENT 

The  primary  threat  in  USACOM's  AOR  remains  regional  instability.  As  we  have 
witnessed  in  Cuba  and  Haiti,  economic  stagnation  and  political  unrest  can  quickly 
turn  into  a  flood  tide  of  illegal  migration  to  the  United  States.  These  conditions  or 
natural  disasters  can  have  similar  effects  in  any  of  the  24  island  nations,  U.S.  or 
European  territories  in  the  Caribbean. 

While  narcotics  trafficking  continues  in  the  Caribbean,  increased  cooperation  by 
DOD,  law  enforcement  agencies,  and  some  NATO  navies  operating  in  the  Carib- 
bean, coordinated  at  USACOM's  Joint  Interagency  Task  Force  (JIATF-East)  in  Kev 
West,  Florida,  has  forced  traffickers  to  increasingly  rely  on  the  more  complicated, 
but  less  risky,  land  and  air  routes  from  Mexico  into  the  southwest  United  States. 

Intelligence  indicates  that  as  much  as  70%  of  cocaine  smuggled  into  the  U.S.  is 
coming  across  the  U.S.  Southwest  border.  Therefore,  the  U.S.  Southwest  border  is 
a  USACOM  Area  of  Emphasis.  USACOM's  Joint  Task  Force  Six  (JTF-6),  located  at 
El  Paso,  Texas,  continues  to  provide  valuable  support  to  the  U.S.  interagency  effort 
to  stem  the  flow  of  drugs  across  the  Southwest  Border.  Our  support  of  Drug  Law 
Enforcement,  specifically  to  Operation  Valley  in  California's  Imperial  Valley  by 
Joint  Task  Force  6,  has  provided  unprecedented  success  in  seizing  illegal  drugs  and 
capturing  traffickers. 

A  sizeable  portion  of  the  drugs  that  eventually  enter  the  United  States  still  use 
the  sea  and  air  bridges  through  the  Caribbean  and  the  Eastern  Pacific.  One  recent 
at-sea  seizure  of  12  metric  tons  of  cocaine  from  the  fishing  vessel  Natyle  was  the 
largest  maritime  seizure  in  history.  This  was  the  result  of  seamless  cooperation  be- 
tween Drug  Law  Enforcement  Agencies  and  our  Joint  Task  Forces.  Seamless  oper- 
ations of  this  type  are  typical  of  daily  ACOM  counterdrug  operations  in  the  Carib- 
bean and  Eastern  Pacific  and  represents  one  of  America  s  forward  defenses  in  the 
struggle  against  drugs. 

Ad^tionally,  to  enhance  U.S.  counterdrug  efforts  in  the  Caribbean,  we  have  in- 
creased our  support  to  the  newly  established  High  Intensity  Drug  Trafficking  Area 
in  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands. 

The  Russian  Navy 

Finally,  we  remain  watchful  of  the  Russian  Navy's  Northern  Fleet.  In  view  of  the 
uncertainties  of  Russia's  future  course,  it  is  prudent  to  monitor  their  capabilities  as 
we  assess  our  own  modernization  reauirements.  This  will  ensure  that  we  maintain 
our  technological  advantage — especially  in  the  area  of  anti-submarine  warfare. 

With  the  exception  of  Russian  naval  capability,  nearly  all  of  the  challenges  to  U.S. 
national  security  in  the  Atlantic  AOR  fall  into  the  lower  end  of  the  conflict  spec- 
trum. 
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USACOM  ADVANTAGE 

Since  our  primary  focus  remains  the  training,  integration,  and  deployment  of 
U.S.-based  forces  for  joint  and  combined  operations  both  within  andf  outside 
USACONTs  AOR,  we  are  in  continuous  communication  with  the  other  CINCs,  prin- 
cipally, the  other  geographic  CINCs,  to  understand  their  threat  assessments  and 
emerging  joint  force  training  requirements. 

To  give  you  an  idea  of  the  breadth  and  scope  of  USACOM's  force  provider  role, 
on  any  given  day  USACOM  has  approximately  40  to  70  ships,  350  to  400  aircraft, 
and  over  37,000  personnel  forward  deployed  to  support  over  18  separate  operations 
around  the  globe  under  the  command  of  the  other  geographic  CINCs.  Each  CENC 
has  unique  lorce  and  training  requirements,  and  USACOM  works  to  ensure  those 
requirements,  along  with  the  lessons-learned  from  returning  units,  are  entered  into 
our  joint  training  and  exercise  program  to  benefit  future  deployments. 

Workine  closely  with  USEUCOM  and  NATO's  SACEUR,  for  examole,  we  identi- 
fied and  deployed  6,000  Active  and  Reserve  personnel  to  support  IFOR.  USACOM/ 
ACLANT  also  trained  462  individuals  for  duty  on  joint  or  NATO  staffs,  including 
80  civilians,  at  our  temporary  Joint  Preparation  and  Onward  Movement  Center 
(JPOMC)  at  Fort  Benning,  Georgia.  This  combined  team  of  NATO's  ACLANT  and 
USACOM  trainers  offered  the  Services  and  Defense  Agencies  one-stop  confirmation 
of  individual  U.S.  augmentee  deployability,  resolution  of  service  specific  personnel 
deployability  issues,  and  in-transit  visibility  of  augmentees  to  the  supported  CINC. 
For  the  first  time  ever,  this  combined  team  also  provided  tailored  training  for  these 
CONUS-based  augmentees  destined  to  Joint/Multinational  staffs  on  subjects  rang- 
ing from  NATO  standard  operational  procedures,  IFOR's  command  and  intelligence 
structure  and  an  up-dated  Bosnia  situational  brief  to  basic  personal  safety  issue. 
This  processing  and  training  minimized  the  in-theater  augmentee  orientation  train- 
ing burden  on  the  supported  CINC. 

In  1995,  USACOM  also  provided  similar  support  for  USCENTCOM  and 
USPACOM  (specifically  U.S.  Forces  Korea)  when  they  required  augmentation  to  re- 
spond to  a  higner  alert  status  in  their  theaters. 

1995  Accomplishments 

•  Withdrawal  of  U.S.  Forces  from  Haiti. 

•  Close-out  of  Migrant  Operations  in  Guantanamo  Bay,  Cuba. 

•  Expanded  Joint  Force  Training  and  Exercises. 

•  Assist  in  Advanced  Concept  Technology  and  Joint  Doctrine  Development. 

•  Rapid  Response  to  Caribbean  Disaster  Relief. 

•  Improved  Support  for  Interagency  Counter-Drug  Ops. 

REGIONAL  UPDATE 

The  Caribbean 

The  24  sovereign  nations,  and  U.S.  and  European  territories  in  the  Caribbean  re- 
gion contain  significant  diversity  in  language,  history,  and  social-cultural  character- 
istics. While  Cuba,  the  Dominican  Republic  and  Puerto  Rico  share  a  common  lan- 
guage and  history  with  neighboring  Spanish-speaking  nations  in  Central  and  South 
America,  most  of  the  Caribbean  Island  nations  have  few  linguistic,  cultural  or  secu- 
rity ties  with  "Latin  America."  These  nations  trace  their  culture  and  history  to  Afri- 
ca and  non-Spanish  speaking  Europe,  while  their  strongest  hemispheric  affiliations 
today  are  with  Canada  and  the  United  States.  If  we  are  to  prevent  regional  instabil- 
ity and  build  common  security  goals  among  this  diverse  group  of  nations,  we  must 
start  by  setting  the  tone  within  the  region  that  we  recognize  each  island  nation's 
unique  history,  characteristics  and  sovereignty. 

Recently  we  have  brought  two  very  complex  and  costly  operations  to  a  successful 
conclusion — our  joint,  combined  and  multi-agency  operations  in  Haiti  and  migrant 
operations  in  Guantanamo  Bay,  Cuba. 

Haiti 

Our  recent  operations  in  Haiti  began,  on  19  September  1994,  with  the  introduc- 
tion of  U.S.  forces  in  support  of  United  Nations  Security  Council  Resolution  940. 
Since  then,  we  have  assisted  the  Haitian  Government  in  providing  a  secure  and  sta- 
ble environment  to  allow  democracy  to  establish  itself  in  tnis  troubled  nation. 

This  operation  has  been  recognized  as  the  best  case  study  to  date  in  the  planning, 
execution,  and  conclusion  of  a  multi-service,  multi-agency  and  multi-national  syn- 
chronous operation.  Forces  of  the  U.S.  Army,  Navy,  Marine  Corps,  Air  Force,  Coast 
Guard,  non-military  elements  of  the  U.S.  Government  agencies,  a  multinational 
military  and  police  force,  and  a  host  of  international  non-government  and  private 
volunteer  organizations  all  contributed  unique  capabilities. 
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Under  the  command  of  a  U.S.  General  military  and  police  forces  from  26  na- 
tions— including  Canada,  the  Netherlands,  Guatemala,  Bangladesh,  Pakistan  and 
for  the  first  time  in  such  an  operation,  a  combined  battalion  of  soldiers  from  the 
Caribbean  island  nations,  contributed  to  the  success  of  the  operation.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  approximately  200  support  personnel,  all  U.S.  forces  participating  in  the 
United  Nations  phase  of  this  ojjeration  will  leave  Haiti  by  April  15th. 

We  have  already  captured  many  important  lessons  in  the  areas  of  joint  logistics, 
inter-agency  coordination  and  operations,  and  intelligence  support  for  operations 
other  than  war  that  will  benefit  future  U.S.  and  coalition  military  operations. 

Cuba 

I  am  concerned  over  the  recent  increase  in  tension  between  the  U.S.  and  Cuba. 
The  24  February  shootdown  of  two  unarmed  civilian  aircraft  fiying  in  international 
airspace  was  a  clear  violation  of  international  law  and  a  serious  setback  to  our  ef- 
forts at  reducing  tension  with  the  Cuban  Government  USACOM — as  the  regional 
CINC  responsible  for  the  Caribbean — conducted,  with  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard,  the 
interagency  effort  supporting  monitoring  operations  for  the  March  2nd  Brothers  to 
the  Rescue  memorial  flotilla. 

Internally,  Cuba's  continued  economic  and  political  stagnation  could  result  in  in- 
stability and  the  possible  resurgence  of  illegal  mass  migration  should  the  situation 
deteriorate.  The  Cuban  migrant  challenge  in  1994  was  the  largest  since  the  Mariel 
boat  lift  in  1980.  In  response,  USACOM  established  Joint  Task  Force  160  at  U.S. 
Navy  Base  Guantanamo  Bay,  Cuba,  in  May  of  1994  to  support  relief  and  processing 
centers  for  migrants.  By  September,  the  camps  reachea  their  peak  population  of 
47,809  migrants.  Through  hard  work  and  innovative  cooperation  witnin  the  U.S. 
interagency  and  Caribbean  Island  Nations,  we  finally  were  able  to  deactivate  JTF 
160  in  Guantanamo  Bay,  Cuba  aft^r  processing  54,418  migrants  from  May  1994 
until  January  1996. 

The  total  DOD  cost  of  the  operation  is  estimated  at  approximately  $480  million. 
Over  17,000  soldiers,  sailors,  airmen  and  Marines  were  assigned  to  the  mission, 
along  with  numerous  personnel  from  other  U.S.  Government  agencies,  non-govern- 
mental organizations  (NGOs)  and  private  volunteer  organizations  (PVOs). 

Disaster  Relief  and  Humanitarian  Assistance 

Within  the  AOR,  the  threatened  eruption  of  a  volcano  on  the  British  island  of 
Montserrat,  located  in  the  leeward  Antilles,  created  chaos  and  caused  a  partial  evac- 
uation of  the  island.  USACOM,  in  support  of  the  British  military  and  the  U.S.  Office 
of  Foreign  Disaster  Assistance  (OFDA),  assisted  in  the  partial  evacuation  of  the  is- 
land while  also  providing  relief  supplies  for  3000(+)  displaced  personnel.  U.S.  Naval 
forces  were  standing  bv  to  execute  a  full  evacuation  of  tne  island,  if  required.  Disas- 
ter relief  support  for  the  Caribbean  Islands  devastated  by  Hurricane  Luis  (Antigua, 
Barbuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  St  Martin)  was  the  next  significant  support  operation. 
USACOM  forces  deployed  to  the  stricken  area  to  support  the  Ofiice  of  Foreign  Dis- 
aster Assistance  to  assess  and  assist  in  the  relief  operations.  Disaster  relief  support 
included  transportation  of  Dutch  relief  supplies  to  St  Martin,  and  assistance  to  dis- 
tribute relief  supplies  on  Antigua,  Barbuda,  St.  Kitts  and  Nevis. 

Never  before  has  the  United  States  been  so  inundated  with  requests  for  assist- 
ance in  response  to  numerous  and  varied  natural  and  manmade  disastere.  USACOM 
has  the  assigned  task  to  conduct  necessary  planning,  coordination,  and  training  to 

Erepare  DOD  forces  tasked  to  support  Federal,  state  and  local  governments.  The 
^SACOM  trained  forces  assists  these  governments  in  their  responsibilities  to  allevi- 
ate suffering  and  damage  that  may  result  from  major  disasters  and  emergencies. 
This  is  categorized  under  Military  Support  to  Civil  Authorities  (MSCA)  and  Military 
Assistance  to  Civil  Disturbances  (MACDIS)  for  providing  support  to  the  48  contig- 
uous United  States,  and  the  U.S.  Virgin  Islands. 

During  fiscal  year  95,  USACOM  provided  support  for  several  major  disasters,  to 
include  floods  in  Texas,  California,  and  the  Midwest;  the  Oklahoma  City  bombing; 
fires  in  the  northwest  and  Long  Island,  as  well  as  Hurricanes  Erin,  Felix  and 
Marilyn  in  August  and  September.  In  quantifying  the  damage  statistics  for  the  hur- 
ricanes alone,  there  were  2500(+)  buildings  destroyed,  12000(+)  buildings  damaged, 
affecting  over  4  million  people,  with  overall  damage  costs  estimated.  In  the  billions 
of  dollars. 

Although  the  majority  of  DOD's  involvement  in  support  of  civil  authorities  for  fis- 
cal year  95  was  performed  by  state  Army  National  Guard  and  Air  National  Guard, 
over  1900  active  duty  and  reserve  personnel  from  USACOM  components  responded 
to  National  level  disasters  and  emergencies. 

This  year's  successes  in  Haiti,  GTMO,  Military  Support  to  Civil  Authorities,  Mili- 
tary Assistance  to  Civil  Disturbances,  and  counterdrug  operations  were  made  pos- 
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sible  by  combining  our  unique  charter  as  a  joint  force  provider  and  trainer  alone 
with  our  geographic  responsibility  for  the  Atlantic  AOR.  The  SECDEF  ordered  each 
mission  .  .  .  then  one  commander,  CINCUSACOM,  was  responsible  for  executing 
total  mission  accomplishment  with  jointly  provided  forces  already  under  our  combat- 
ant command. 

Support  for  the  Olympics 

Another  major  operation  on  the  horizon  on  for  USACOM  is  military  support  to 
the  1996  Olympics  in  Atlanta.  This  will  be  a  major  undertaking  of  which  the  impor- 
tance of  it's  success  cannot  be  overstated.  In  support  of  the  1996  Olympics,  we  have 
established  a  joint  task  force  to  coordinate  DOD  support  for  the  Games.  USACOM, 
through  the  JTF,  will  assist  the  Atlanta  Committee  for  the  Olympic  Games.  We  an- 
ticipate committing,  at  peak  times,  approximately  7,000  DOD  personnel  (approxi- 
mately 2,000  active  personnel)  to  support  the  day-to-day  operations  of  the  Games 
and  the  Paralympic  Games  immediately  following  the  Olympic  Games.  Additionally, 

Slans  are  being  prepared  for  all  potential  contingencies  for  man-made  or  natural 
isasters. 

Command  Strategic  Vision  and  Goals 

The  primary  way  USACOM  supports  the  National  military  objectives  of  Promoting 
Stability  and  Thwarting  Aggression  is  through  our  first  goal  of  improving  the  joint 
combat  capability  of  assigned  CONUS-based  military  forces.  We  are  continually  de- 
veloping cost-efficient  and  improved  ways  of  training,  exercising,  and  deploying 
units  and  individuals  capable  of  operating  as  joint  task  forces  in  any  environment. 
Our  requirements-based  joint  training  program  is  founded  upon  clearly  identified 
critical  tasks,  conditions,  and  standards  required  of  our  forces. 

Our  requirements-based  joint  training  program  has  three  tiers.  The  Tier  One 
foundation  is  service  training,  where  soldiers,  sailors,  airmen,  Marines  and  coast 
guardsmen  attain  their  core  service  competencies  by  training  on  the  service  Mission 
Essential  Tasks  or  METs.  In  Tier  Two,  units  conduct  field  training  focused  on  joint 
interoperability  between  units  from  two  or  more  services  at  the  tactical  and  oper- 
ational level. 

Finally,  it  is  at  the  third  level  of  training.  Tier  Three,  where  USACOM  adds  the 
most  value  to  joint  training,  and  our  forces  achieve  true  joint  operational  readiness. 
Tier-Three  training  combines  simulation  and  computer-assisted  decision  making  to 
more  efficiently  train  JTF  commanders  and  their  staffs.  The  aggressive  execution 
of  this  three-tier  program  is  the  key  to  improving  America's  joint  readiness. 

1996  Goals 

•  Improve  the  Joint  Combat  Capability  of  Assigned  CONUS-based  military 
forces. 

•  Improve  the  Competitive  Advantage  of  America's  Armed  Forces. 

•  Ennance  Multinational  Operational  Readiness. 

•  Engage  Interagency  in  Contingency  Planning,  Training,  Exercises  and 
Operations. 

•  Strengthen  DOD  Program  Planning  and  Acquisition  Process. 

•  Create  a  Command  Culture  of  Quality. 

The  JTASC  and  Joint  Battle  Center 

USACOM's  centerpiece  for  joint  task  force  operations,  planning,  and  staff  readi- 
ness is  the  new  Joint  Training  Analysis  and  Simulation  Center  (JTASC).  On  the 
road  to  becoming  one  of  the  world's  premier  centers  of  next-generation  computer 
modeling  and  simulation,  the  JTASC  is  our  primary  vehicle  for  training  Joint  Task 
Force  (JTF)  commanders  and  their  staffs.  By  using  the  JTASC's  advanced  modeling 
and  simulations  technology  to  train  JTFs  and  associated  staffs,  we  are  able  to  re- 
duce the  costs  of  exercises  by  eliminating  the  expenditure  of  massive  resources  nor- 
mally associated  with  large  field  training  exercises.  We  no  longer  have  to  field  an 
army  to  train  a  general.  In  addition  to  reducing  costs,  we  can  also  reduce 
PERSTEMPO  and  lamily  separation  time  on  already  heavily  tasked  and  deployed 
troops. 

Although  JTASC  reached  initial  operational  capability  (IOC)  this  year,  during  the 
JTASC  development  process,  we  conducted  two  major  joint  task  force  exercises  with 
our  service  components'  three-star  headquarters  serving  as  JTF  commanders.  We 
base  these  exercises  on  real-world  scenarios  using  actual  threat  and  terrain  data 
bases.  I  invite  each  of  you  to  visit  the  JTASC  to  see  this  success  story  which  rep- 
resents the  future  of  joint  warfare. 

To  date,  the  III  Corps  at  Fort  Hood,  Texas  and  the  II  Marine  Expeditionary  Force 
(MEF)  at  Camp  Lejeune,  North  Carolina  have  participated  as  Joint  Task  Force  com- 
manders in  these  cnallenging  exercise  USACOM's  goal  is  to  bring  each  of  our  three- 
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star  commanders  and  their  staffs  to  the  JTASC  for  training  once  every  2V2  years. 
This  will  ensure  that  most  stafT  officers  will  undergo  JTF  training  at  least  once  dur- 
ing a  tour  of  duty  at  a  USACOM  component  headquarters.  Even  if  these  component 
staffs  do  not  actually  deploy  and  fight  as  a  JTF  headqnarters  staff,  thousands  of 
officers  will  be  trained  in  JTr  operations. 

Another  initiative  we  are  worliing  on,  in  concert  with  the  Joint  Staff,  is  establish- 
ing a  Command,  Control,  Communications,  Computers,  Intelligence,  Surveillance 
and  Reconnaissance  (C4ISR)  Joint  Battle  Center  (JBC),  and  co-locating  it  with  the 
JTASC  in  Suffolk,  Virginia.  The  JBC-JTASC  initiative  represents  a  significant  en- 
hancement for  this  nation's  ability  to  maintain  a  competitive  advantage  in  C4ISR, 
and  offers  many  advantages  to  both  organizations  and  ultimately  the  forces  engaged 
in  joint  operations. 

Co-location  of  the  JBC  with  JTASC's  24-hour  operation  will  provide  ready  access 
to  USACOM's  joint  training  team,  exercise  program,  simulations  and  analytical  fa- 
cilities. As  new  C4ISR  concepts  and  equipment  evolve  from  the  JBC,  we  collectively 
should  be  able  to  assess  their  relevancy  in  a  joint  warfi^ting  environment.  Simi- 
larly, as  C4ISR  issues  are  identified  during  our  exercises,  JBC  can  offer  a  means 
of  quickly  assessing  possible  solutions.  Either  way,  our  Service  components  and  JTF 
commanders  and  the  C4ISR  JBC  should  benefit.  The  ability  to  draw  upon  in-place 
JTASC  technology  and  systems,  in  conjunction  with  the  USACOM  warfighter's  expe- 
rience, will  enable  the  JBC  to  come  on-line  quickly  and  economically. 

The  USACOM-SACLANT  Relationship 

With  CINCUSACOM  dual-hatted  as  the  Supreme  Allied  Commander  Atlantic, 
USACOM  is  in  a  unique  position  to  influence  multi-national  operational  readiness 
and  improve  the  quality  of  Partnership  for  Peace  training  and  exercises.  We  will  pur- 
sue leveraging  USACOM  and  NATO  resources  and  encourage  other  nations  to  par- 
ticipate in  planning  and  exercising  regional  or  coalition  response. 

Our  efforts  in  this  area  have  already  paid  dividends.  Last  August,  we  hosted  the 
first  Partnership  for  Peace  (PFP)  exercise  on  U.S.  territory  with  4,300  troops  from 
14  PFP  nations,  Canada,  the  U.K.,  and  the  U.S.,  along  with  observers  from  1 1  other 
nations,  for  Cooperative  Nugget  1995  at  Fort  PoUt,  Louisiana.  In  September,  we  con- 
ducted exercise  "Autumn  Allies"  which  brought  200  Ukrainian  troops  to  Camp 
Lejeune,  North  Carolina  to  work  with  their  if.S.  Marine  counterparts.  In  October, 
we  hosted  a  Russian  company  from  the  27th  Guards  Motorized  Rifle  Division  at 
Fort  Riley,  Kansas  for  Peacekeeper  1995.  It  was  the  first  time  Russian  and  Amer- 
ican ground  troops  have  trained  together  on  U.S.  soil.  Today,  Russia,  the  Ukraine 
and  many  nations  that  partidpated  in  PFP  and  in  the  spirit  of  PFP  exercises  are 
working  side-by-side  with  U.S.  and  other  NATO  allies  as  part  of  the  IFOR  in 
Bosnia. 

Supporting  the  Interagency  Process 

Next,  the  command  will  continue  to  cultivate  interagency  relationships  and  cooper- 
ative knowledge  that  can  be  capitalized  upon  in  contingency  planning  and  execution. 
In  an  era  of  reduced  budgets  and  non-traditional  military  missions  like  disaster  re- 
lief and  counterdrug  operations,  we  must  improve  the  interagency  process  to  in- 
crease DOD  efficiency  and  effectiveness  in  these  new  areas.  We  also  strive  to  cul- 
tivate good  working  relationships  with  non-government  organizations,  private  volun- 
teers and  private  sector  capabilities  in  all  appropriate  JTF  plans  and  exercises. 

Supporting  Acquisition  of  New  Technology 

Finally,  USACOM  will  actively  support  the  Department  of  Defense  and  the  Serv- 
ices' program,  planning  and  acquisition  process.  This  is  acconiplished  by  active  par- 
ticipation in  the  Joint  Requirements  Oversight  Council  (JROCT)  process,  by  drafting 
Joint  Mission  Need  Statements  for  Future  Oriented  Missions,  and  by  developing  In- 
tegrated Priority  Lists. 

Since  USACOM  has  combatant  command  of  most  of  the  CONUS-based  force 
structure,  we  are  also  in  the  position  to  lead  in  the  process  of  bringing  technology 
from  the  lab  to  the  battlefield  much  faster.  The  Advanced  Research  Project  Agency's 
(ARPA)  Advanced  Concept  and  Technology  Demonstration  (ACTD)  process  and  its 
relationship  with  USACOM  is  a  good  example.  This  important  effort  allows  for  the 
accelerated  development  and  fielding  of  promising  defense  technologies,  and  is  an 
integral  part  of  reforming  and  revolutionizing  the  acquisition  process.  One  of  our 
early  success  stories  is  the  Predator  ACTD.  While  Predator  remains  an  ACTD,  it's 
military  utility  was  demonstrated  in  September  1995  while  forward  deployed  to 
USEUCOM.  Predator's  information  played  a  critical  role  in  dismissing  Bosnian  Serb 

Propaganda,  CSAR  attempts,  and  tattle  damage  assessment  of  initial  airstrikes. 
redators  progress  from  initial  concept  to  operational  capability  in  just  over  2  years, 
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demonstrates  the  utility  of  the  ACTD  program.  To  date,  USACOM  is  sponsoring  10 
of  the  21  existing  or  planned  ACTDs  ongoing  worldwide. 

Non-lethal  Weapons 

USACOM  is  also  working  to  focus  industry,  technical  centers,  policy  makers,  mili- 
tary planners  and  law  enforcement  agencies  on  real  world  operational  requirements 
and  experience  regarding  non-lethal  technology.  USACOM  has  deployed  simple  non- 
lethal  capabilities  for  riot  and  crowd  control  in  our  op)erations  in  both  Haiti  and 
Guantanamo  Bay,  Cuba.  The  changing  realities  brought  about  by  the  end  of  the 
Cold  War  have  demonstrated  that  we  need  new  tools  for  the  increasing  number  of 
missions  where  deadly  force  can  often  be  counterproductive  and  traditional  riot  and 
crowd  control  equipment  and  procedures  needlessly  endangers  our  troops.  These 
other-than-war  missions  are  becoming  much  more  complex — as  in  the  case  of 
Bosnia — and  require  more  sophisticated,  non-lethal/less-lethal  capabilities  to  protect 
our  forces,  prevent  an  unnecessary  escalation  in  the  level  of  violence,  and  enable 
mission  success 

It  is  important  that  we  invigorate  existing  non-lethal  research,  development,  and 
acquisition  activities  by  providing  an  operational  requirements  perspective  to  var- 
ious initiatives.  USACOM  will  continue  to  challenge  industry,  DOD,  the  R&D  Lab- 
oratories and  other  agencies  to  work  with  us  to  address  these  issues.  We  will  fur- 
ther expand  our  close  working  relationship  with  the  Office  of  the  Under  Secretary 
of  Defense,  Acquisition  and  Technology,  in  pursuing  an  ACTD  in  the  area  of  non- 
lethal  weapons. 

READINESS 

A  visit  to  USACOM  or  its  components  would  demonstrate  that  we  have  a  high 
quality  military  force.  Our  components'  forces  are  capable  of  executing  the  missions 
required  of  them.  However,  to  fully  examine  the  issue  of  present  and  future  readi- 
ness, one  must  look  at  three  separate  factors:  current  readiness,  force  structure  and 
recapitalization. 

People  remain  the  linchpin  of  readiness.  Our  soldiers,  sailors,  airmen,  and  Ma- 
rines are,  and  will  continue  to  be,  the  deciding  factor  on  the  battlefield,  or  in  contin- 
gency operations.  If  we  are  to  maintain  the  high  level  of  quality  currently  in  the 
Armed  Forces,  we  must  be  willing  to  compensate  our  military  personnel  for  the 
unique  and  demanding  service  they  perform  for  our  Nation.  In  return  for  their  sac- 
rifice, our  service  members  deserve  adequate  pay,  affordable  and  accessible  medical 
benefits,  the  preservation  of  the  retirement  system,  and  safe,  adequate  housing. 

Within  the  strictures  of  the  fiscal  reality,  we  need  to  engage  at  the  highest  levels 
in  a  serious  debate  on  the  proper  balance  among  the  competing  demands  of  force 
structure,  readiness,  and  recapitalization.  We  need  to  more  fully  explore  the  various 
tradeoffs  between  these  broad  defense  needs.  For  while  no  one  can  deny  the  need 
for  a  recapitalization  process  that  will  permit  the  services  to  procure  required  future 
systems,  we  need  to  broaden  the  discussion  beyond  force  structure  versus  recapital- 
ization. It  is  time  to  review  the  size  and  numbers  of  headquarters  as  well  as  the 
ice  of  the  defense  agencies.  Our  headquarters  and  agencies  should  not  grow  while 
force  structure  shrinks. 

CONCLUSION 

We  believe  the  current  force  levels  can  sustain  adequate  combat  capabilities  and 
readiness  provided  we  improve  the  efficiency  and  effectiveness  of  the  total  force 
structure.  Enhanced  joint  force  training  is  a  critical  part  of  this  effort.  USACOM 
will  continue  to  measure  and  evaluate  joint  training  exercises,  readiness  and  experi- 
mental technology  to  ensure  U.S.  forces  are  getting  the  most  for  their  training  dol- 
lar. 

Combat  capabilities  achieved  through  joint  force  integration  will  continue  to  be  a 
major  focus  of  our  ongoing  readiness  efforts  at  USACOM.  As  we  move  into  the  21st 
Century  and  continue  to  face  a  changing  and  increasingly  challenging  national  secu- 
rity environment,  our  ability  to  integrate  all  Services'  capabilities  (Active,  Reserve 
and  National  Guard)  will  be  a  major  determinant  in  our  ability  to  field  a  credible 
force  to  win  this  nation's  wars. 

Senator  Warner.  Thank  you  very  much,  General.  Greneral  Peay. 
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STATEMENT  OF  GEN.  J.H.  BINFORD  PEAY  DI,  USA, 
COMMANDER  IN  CHIEF,  U.S.  CENTRAL  COMMAND 

General  Peay.  Good  morning,  Mr.  Chairman.  It  is  a  privilege  and 
honor  to  be  with  this  committee  and  to  represent  the  servicemen 
and  women  of  U.S.  Central  Command,  and  to  have  the  opportunity 
to  discuss  Central  Command's  approach  to  meeting  the  challenges 
of  the  Central  Re^on.  I  have  prepared  a  rather  lengthy  written 
statement  that,  with  your  permission,  I  would  like  to  submit  for 
the  record. 

Senator  Warner.  Without  objection. 

General  Peay.  The  20  nations  of  the  Middle  East  and  Africa 
within  U.S.  Central  Command's  area  of  responsibility  comprise  a 
region  rich  in  culture  and  history,  and  a  place  of  ancient  rivalries 
that  die  very,  very  hard.  America's  vital  interests  in  the  region  in- 
clude maintaining  the  flow  of  oil  at  reasonable  prices,  ensuring 
freedom  of  navigation  and  access  to  commercial  markets,  protecting 
American  citizens  and  property  abroad,  and  assuring  the  security 
of  regional  friends  in  the  context  of  the  very,  very  important  com- 
prehensive Middle  East  peace  process.  Other  regional  interests  in- 
clude countering  the  proliferation  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction, 
deterring  terrorism,  stemming  the  flow  of  narcotics  from  the  re- 
gion, encouraging  democratization,  advancing  economic  develo 
pment,  and  promoting  respect  for  human  rights. 

Safeguarding  these  diverse  interests  is  problematic.  Much  of  the 
oil  must  transit  through  narrow  straits  that  can  be  easily  inter- 
dicted. At  the  same  time,  historic  internal  and  external  conflicts 
rooted  in  long-standing  religious  and  tribal  strife,  border  disputes, 
competitions  for  very  scarce  resources,  economic  strains,  and  ex- 
ploding populations  plague  the  region  todav.  These  conditions  give 
rise  to  terrorists  that  employ  violence  to  achieve  political  ends.  The 
willingness  of  nations  such  as  Iran,  Iraq,  and  Sudan  to  support 
such  groups  accentuates  the  danger. 

Witn  its  reorganized  and  streamlined  forces  and  refurbished  mili- 
tary hardware,  Iraq  remains  the  most  dangerous  near-term  threat 
to  regional  peace  and  stability.  Iran,  meanwhile,  is  striving  to  cap- 
italize on  large  oil  reserves,  skilled  engineers  and  technicians,  and 
its  considerable  population,  to  control  the  growth  and  lead  the  Is- 
lamic world  in  the  future.  Elsewhere  in  the  region,  Pakistan  and 
India  remain  locked  in  a  antagonistic  relationship  that  could  fur- 
ther deteriorate,  escalating  from  border  clashes  to  a  fourth  round 
of  war. 

Tensions  flowing  from  Iraqi  and  Iranian  mischief,  combined  with 
other  seething  regional  hatreds  are  inflamed  by  the  proliferation  of 
chemical  and  biological  weapons,  ballistic  missiles,  and  ongoing  ef- 
forts of  nations  such  as  Iraq  and  Iran  to  achieve  nuclear  devices. 
Armed  with  such  deadly  weapons,  a  hostile  power  may  be  able  to 
strike  unprotected  civilians,  paralyze  governments  with  fear  and 
indecision,  and  erode  the  very,  very  important  coalition  resolve  in 
the  area. 

We  at  U.S.  Central  Command  understand  the  nature  of  these 
threats.  We  deal  with  them  daily.  We  are  able  to  identify  threat  ca- 
pabilities, and  are  focused  on  devising  appropriate  counter- 
measures.  Our  efforts  are  complicated  by  having  to  operate,  as  you 
said  Mr.   Chairman,  over  lines  of  communications  which   extend 
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over  7,000  miles  between  the  continental  United  States  and  the 
Gulf,  while  a  potential  foe  like  Iraq  is  only  a  few  hours  from  im- 
pacting Kuwait  City,  the  distance  from  Baltimore  to  Fredericks- 
burg or  Richmond,  and  all  of  the  follow-on  oil  facilities.  In  addition, 
our  operational  plans  must  account  for  limited  formal  agreements, 
manifest  sensitivity  to  regional  cultures,  be  able  to  defeat  adversar- 
ies ranging  from  terrorist  to  modern  armies,  navies  and  air  forces, 
and  contend  with  some  of  the  world's  harshest  climates  and  ter- 
rain. 

U.S.  Central  Command's  five  pillar  strategy  of  power  projection, 
forward  presence,  combined  exercises,  securitv  assistance,  and 
readiness  to  fight  addresses  these  dynamics  and  focus  on  creating 
conditions  in  peacetime  that  produce  victory  in  crisis  in  war.  I 
would  like  to  elaborate  on  each  of  these  pillars  during  the  course 
of  our  discussions  later  on  this  morning.  Through  this  theater 
strategy  the  Central  Command  promotes  regional  stability,  deters 
aggression,  limits  the  intensity  of  conflict  should  deterrence  fail, 
and  fights  and  wins  decisively  when  required. 

Pivotal  to  Central  Command's  ability  to  respond  to  regional 
threats  and  execute  our  strategy  is  your  continued  support  in  some 
key  areas.  First,  prepositioning  of  equipment  in  the  region  remains 
a  top  priority.  It  accommodates  rapid  deployment  of  forces  to  the 
region  during  crisis  response  and  their  subsequent  sustainment. 
Prepositioning  ashore  is  particularly  important,  for  it  positions  crit- 
ical weapons  and  equipment  forward  in  the  region  and  cements 
those  very,  very  vital  regional  partnerships  and  facilitates  coali- 
tions during  crises. 

Recent  successes  include  completion  of  the  prepositioning  of  the 
Army  brigade  set  of  equipment  in  Kuwait  and  the  1st  Battalion  set 
of  equipment  in  Qatar.  Work  continues  on  finishing  the 
prepositioning  of  the  brigade  set  of  equipment  with  division  base 
in  Qatar,  prepositioning  of  a  third  brigade  set  ashore  elsewhere  in 
the  region,  and  the  requisite  military  construction. 

Second,  strategic  lift  remains  critical  to  projecting  power  into  the 
region.  To  this  end,  we  need  the  C-17,  large/medium-speed  Roll- 
OiVRoll-Off  ships,  the  RO/RO  upgrade  to  the  Army  prepositioned 
equipment  afloat,  planned  enhancements  to  the  Ready  Reserve 
Fleet,  maritime  preposition  force,  and  fast  sea  lift  ship  mainte- 
nance and  programmed  improvements  to  other  activities  that  facili- 
tate rapid  power  projection. 

Third,  theater  missile  defense  is  a  critical  part  of  countering  the 
proliferation  of  ballistic  missiles  and  technology  related  to  the  de- 
velopment of  nuclear,  biological,  and  chemical  weapons.  We  need  a 
multilayered  missile  defense  that  handles  lower  and  upper  tier  re- 
quirements on  land  and  sea,  a  highly  mobile  missile  defense  that 
can  protect  dispersed,  rapidly  moving  ground  forces  from  ballistic 
and  cruise  missiles. 

Fourth,  improvements  in  air,  ground,  and  sea  strike  capabilities 
are  needed  to  support  the  high  tempo  joint  and  combined  oper- 
ations envisioned  for  the  Central  Region  and  to  defeat  the  Weapons 
of  Mass  Destruction  (WMD)  threat.  Such  enhancements  leverage 
the  complementary  capabilities  of  each  of  the  services  and  Ameri- 
ca's technological  advantages  in  long-range  precision  munitions  to 
mitigate  the  friction  and  fog  of  war. 
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Fifth,  limited  forward-based  infrastructure  combined  with  the 
great  distances  over  which  we  must  operate  necessitates  a  com- 
mand and  control,  communications,  computers  and  intelligence 
(C'*I)  architecture  that  allows  us  to  very  quickly,  effectively,  and  se- 
curely gather,  process,  distribute,  and  display  on  demand,  informa- 
tion of  all  types  and  classifications  for  our  commanders  and  our 
staffs  at  various  levels. 

Sixth,  mentioned  earlier  by  General  Joulwan,  International  Mili- 
tary Educational  and  Training  (IMET),  and  Foreign  Military  Fi- 
nancing programs  provide  our  Nation  extraordinary  opportunities 
to  assist  friendly  states  in  meeting  their  legitimate  self-defense 
needs  while  gaining  access,  deterring  conflict,  promoting  stability 
and  democratic  ideals.  For  instance,  just  the  last  several  months 
General  Karamot  became  the  new  Chief  of  Staff  in  Pakistan,  a 
Command  and  General  Staff  College  graduate  at  Fort  Leaven- 
worth, Kansas.  We  appreciate  Congress  support  during  this  past 
year  increasing  funds  for  this  very  important  IMET  program. 

Seventh  and  lastly,  each  of  the  services  must  be  of  sufficient  size 
to  simultaneously  deter  and  fight,  cariy  out  peacetime  operational 
commitments,  maintain  readiness,  and  sustain  first-rate  military 
educational  institutions  and  training  programs.  While  advanced 
technology  is  an  essential  part  of  the  overall  military  capability,  it 
is  not  a  panacea  for  solving  our  operational  challenges.  Military 
success  in  the  fog  and  friction  of  war  requires  advanced  weaponry 
be  integrated  with  a  well-crafted  operational  strategy,  sound  tac- 
tics, well-trained  and  supplied  military  organizations,  and  com- 
petent and  very  expertly  led  soldiers,  sailors,  marines,  and  airmen. 

The  United  States  is  at  an  historic  crossroads  where  it  has  the 
chance  to  reshape  the  shifting  strategic  landscape  in  the  Central 
Region  and  perhaps  contribute  to  ending  the  bloody  cycle  of  war 
and  misery.  We  must  remain  resolute  in  confronting  opponents  of 
stability  and  spoilers  of  peace,  and  this  is  going  to  take  many, 
many  years.  We  at  Central  Command  stand  ready  to  meet  the 
challenges.  I  think  our  mission  and  our  vision  are  clear,  and  we 
look  forward  to  working  very  closely  with  each  of  the  military  serv- 
ices, the  Department  of  Defense,  and  particularly  the  members  of 
Congress  in  the  coming  months  to  protect  America's  vital  interests 
in  the  Central  Region. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  General  Peay  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  by  Gen.  J.H.  Binford  Peay  III 

FIVE  PILLARS  OF  PEACE:  POSITIONING  U.S.  CENTRAL  COMMAND  TO  MEET  THE 
CHALLENGES  OF  THE  CE.NTRAL  REGION  —INTRODUCTION 

United  States  Central  Command  (USCENTCOM)  is  responsible  for  U.S.  military 
matters  in  a  region  of  major  importance  to  our  Nation  and  to  the  entire  inter- 
national community.  Everyday,  we  face  a  variety  of  animosities  and  conflicts  that 
pose  multiple  threats.  At  the  same  time,  we  stand  to  gain  from  rewarding  economic 
relationships,  political  partnerships,  and  diplomatic  cooperation.  Achieving  such 
benefits  hinges  on  mastering  the  complexities  of  the  region  and  addressing  the  road 
blocks  to  peace  and  stability. 

USCENTCOM's  area  of  responsibility  consists  of  20  countries  that  stretch  from 
the  Horn  of  Africa  and  Egypt  through  Jordan  and  the  Gulf  states  to  Afghanistan 
and  Pakistan  and  includes  the  Red  Sea,  Gulf  of  Aden,  Gulf  of  Oman,  Arabian  Gulf 
and  a  large  portion  of  the  Indian  Ocean.  Rich  in  culture  and  histoiy,  the  region  is 
the  birthplace  of  Judaism,  Christianity,  and  Islam.  Home  to  427  million  people  mak- 
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ing  up  17  difTerent  ethnic  groups,  420  tribal  groupings,  six  major  languages,  and 
hundreds  of  dialects,  it  is  a  place  of  ancient  hatreds  that  die  hard. 

USCENTCOM's  theater  strategy  reflects  a  sensitivity  to  these  lands  and  people 
gained  through  years  of  detailed  planning  and  painstakingly  developed  relationships 
with  regional  friends.  To  consummate  our  national  resolve,  the  Command  has  at  its 
disposal  the  full  complement  of  capabilities  of  the  National  military  arsenal.  This 
has  been  demonstrated  time  and  again.  Operation  VIGILANT  WARRIOR  in  the 
Gulf  in  the  Fall  of  1994,  in  which  U.S.  and  coalition  resolve  deterred  a  repeat  of 
the  August  1990  invasion  of  Kuwait;  Operation  UNITED  SHIELD  in  Somalia  dur- 
ing the  Spring  of  1995,  in  which  a  U.S.  led  combined  joint  task  force  withdrew  U.N. 
peacekeepers  from  that  troubled  land;  and  Operation  VIGILANT  SENTINEL  in  Ku- 
wait in  September  1995,  in  which  the  Command  once  again  stood  firm  against  Iraqi 
adventurism — all  are  testimony  to  USCENTCOM's  readiness  and  ability  to  employ 
the  ri^t  mix  of  military  forces  to  achieve  national  goals.  USCENTCOM's  theater 
strategy  offers  a  method  for  dealing  with  regional  challenges  and  establishes  the 
strategic,  operational,  and  tactical  requirements  that  guide  preparation  of  plans, 
training  of  forces,  and  acquisition  of  weapons  and  equipment. 

REGIONS  DYNAMICS  AND  THREATS 

The  economic  well-being  of  the  United  States  and  other  nations  is  dependent  on 
assuring  access  to  the  oil  buried  beneath  the  sands  and  waters  of  the  Central  Re- 
gion. Some  65  percent  of  the  world's  proven  oil  reserves  are  located  in  the  region, 
which  supplies  the  United  States  19  percent  of  its  needs.  Western  Europe  42  per- 
cent, and  Japan  70  percent.  Indications  are  that  these  numbers  will  climb  5  to  10 
percent  over  the  next  decade.  We  ignore  at  our  own  peril  the  economic  interdepend- 
ence among  the  U.S.,  Europe,  and  Japan.  Disruption  of  oil  supplies  or  significant 
increases  in  the  price  of  oil  would  devastate  these  economic  linkages  and  produce 
global  financial  upheaval.  From  the  U.S.  perspective  alone,  the  oil  trade  is  part  of 
a  vibrant  economic  relationship  between  the  U.S.  and  the  Middle  East  that  includes 
construction  and  health  services,  consumer  goods,  and  safes  of  military  equipment. 
These  factors  underscore  that  barring  the  development  of  a  comparable  energy 
source,  maintaining  the  flow  of  reasonably  priced  oil  and  ensuring  freedom  of  navi- 
gation and  access  to  commercial  markets  are  vital  interests  of  our  country. 

Other  vital  interests  include  protecting  American  citizens  and  property  abroad 
and  assuring  the  security  of  regional  allies  in  the  context  of  a  comprehensive  Middle 
East  peace.  The  Central  Region  is  a  dangerous  neighborhood,  where  regional  threats 
have  global  implications.  America  cannot  protect  its  interests  abroad  through  neo- 
isolationist  policies  or  by  ignoring  the  region.  Similarly,  our  nation's  long  standing 
eflbrt  to  broker  a  comprehensive  Middle  East  peace  between  Israel  and  its  neighbors 
demands  our  continued  presence  and  reassurance.  Other  U.S.  interests  associated 
with  this  region  include  countering  proliferation  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction 
(WMD),  defeating  terrorism,  stemming  the  flow  of  narcotics  from  the  region,  encour- 
aging democratization,  advancing  economic  development,  and  promoting  respect  for 
human  rights. 

Safeguarding  these  vital  and  enduring  interests  is  problematic.  Much  of  the  oil 
must  transit  through  narrow  straits — choke  points  that  are  vulnerable  to  interdic- 
tion. Chronic  unrest  in  the  form  of  14  internal  or  external  confiicts  plague  the  region 
daily.  Such  confiicts  are  rooted  in  long  standing  religious  and  trilial  strife,  border 
disputes,  competition  for  resources,  economic  strains,  and  exploding  populations. 

In  the  context  of  this  discord,  Egypt,  a  cornerstone  of  the  American  led  effort  to 
achieve  a  comprehensive  Middle  East  peace,  is  battling  political  and  religious  ex- 
tremists. These  destabilizing  parties  are  supported  by  Sudan,  a  nation  that  is  spon- 
soring unrest  throughout  the  area,  to  include  Ethiopia,  Eritrea,  and  Kenya. 

Elsewhere  in  the  region,  Pakistan  struggles  against  an  array  of  problems  that 
hamper  realization  of  its  national  goals.  First  and  foremost  is  its  historic  antagonis- 
tic relationship  with  India,  which  is  exacerbated  by  the  long  standing  dispute  over 
Kashmir.  The  Kashmir  dispute  has  the  potential  to  escalate  from  border  skirmishes, 
a  larger  confiict,  or  even  a  fourth  round  of  war  that  could  conceivably  include  the 
use  of  nuclear  weapons.  Pakistan  must  also  cope  with  widespread  political  corrup- 
tion, human  rights  violations,  rampant  drug  trafficking,  terrorism,  and  poor  eco- 
nomic conditions  that  threaten  the  country's  internal  stability.  Additionally,  pro- 
tracted civil  war  in  Afghanistan  has  plagued  Pakistan  with  a  flood  of  refugees  and 
an  additional  source  of  political  upheaval.  Finally,  competition  over  access  to 
Central  Asian  Republic  markets  has  severely  strained  its  relations  with  Iran.  Taken 
together,  these  vexing,  long-term  challenges  indicate  that  Pakistan  faces  a  difiicult 
future. 
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Most  significant,  Iraqi  and  Iranian  virulence  exacerbate  these  other  sources  of  re- 
gional tension.  Iraq  has  a  long-standing  tradition  of  intimidating  smaller  neighbors 
while  Iran  seeks  hegemony  in  the  Gulf. 

Though  it  lost  more  than  half  of  its  conventional  military  might  in  the  1991  Gulf 
War,  Iraq  has  reorganized  and  streamlined  its  forces  and  refiirbished  its  military 
hardware  to  sustain  a  sizeable  army  and  retain  its  position  as  a  regional  military 
power.  This,  combined  with  Baghdad's  defiance  of  post-war  United  Nations  Security 
Council  resolutions,  alarms  neighboring  states.  As  the  crisis  of  October  1994  dem- 
onstrated, Iraq  retains  the  capability  to  mobilize  and  move  large  numbers  of  forces 
quickly  to  threaten  Kuwait  and  Saudi  Arabia.  These  factors  support  the 
USCENTCOM  contention  that  lifting  U.N.  sanctions  under  current  conditions  will 
inevitably  lead  to  Iraq's  rearmament. 

In  the  17th  year  of  its  revolution,  Iran  strives  for  control  of  the  Gulf  while  also 
seeking  to  become  leader  of  the  Islamic  world.  Its  large  oil  reserves,  skillful  engi- 
neers and  technicians,  and  considerable  population  gives  it  the  potential  to  achieve 
its  hegemonic  ambitions.  Iran  has  extensive  weapons  development  and  procurement 
programs  that  have  led  to  the  acquisition  of  submarines,  modem  attack  aircraft, 
ana  anti-ship  missiles.  Concurrently,  Tehran  has  underwritten  political  and  reli- 
gious extremists  worldwide,  militarized  disputed  islands  in  the  southern  Arabian 
Gulf  and  has  sought  to  torpedo  the  Middle  East  peace  process. 

Tensions  flowing  from  Iraqi  and  Iranian  mischief,  combined  with  other  seething 
regional  problems,  are  exaceroated  by  the  proliferation  of  weapons  of  mass  destruc- 
tion. Iraq  and  Iran  are  just  two  of  many  nations  worldwide  that  have  been  hard 
at  work  during  the  last  few  years  seeking  to  acquire  ballistic  and  cruise  missiles 
and  nuclear,  biological,  and  chemical  weapons.  Their  quest  has  been  eased  by  the 
willingness  of  nations  such  as  North  Korea,  China,  ana  some  former  Soviet  Repub- 
lics to  sell  advanced  weaponry  to  anyone  that  can  afford  them.  Furthermore,  older 
systems  can  be  upgraded  with  purchases  of  "ofT-the-shelT  technology.  Armed  with 
such  deadly  weapons,  a  hostile  power  may  be  able  to  slaughter  unprotected  civil- 
ians, paralyze  governments  with  fear  and,  indecision,  and  erode  coalition  resolve. 
This  situation  becomes  even  more  alarming  as  potential  foes  continue  to  harden  and 
conceal  command  and  control,  launch,  and  storage  sites,  making  it  more  difficult  for 
U.S.  armed  forces  to  find  and  strike  them,  should  it  become  necessary. 

uscentcom's  theater  strategy 

We  at  USCENTCOM  understand  the  nature  of  these  threats  and  are  able  to  dis- 
cern their  capabilities.  We  cannot,  however,  always  predict  threat  intentions,  specifi- 
cally how  and  when  these  threats  will  endanger  U.S.  interests.  Under  the  cir- 
cumstances, we  must  focus  primarily  on  threat  capabilities  and  devise  appropriate 
countermeasures.  We  must  do  this  in  support  of  a  mission  defined  by  the  National 
Security  Strategy  (NSS),  National  Military  Strategy  (NMS),  and  Joint  Strategic  Ca- 
pabilities Plan  (JSCP),  which  includes  the  following  elements: 

*  Promote  and  protect  U.S.  interests 

*  Ensure  uninterrupted  access  to  regional  resources 

*  Assist  friendly  states  in  providing  for  their  own  security  and  contributing 
to  the  collective  defense 

*  Deter  attempts  by  hostile  regional  states  to  achieve  geo-political  gains  by 
threat  or  use  of  force 

Designing  a  theater  strategy  that  satisfies  this  manifold  mission  is  an  arduous 
undertaking.  We  must  operate  over  lines  of  communication  extending  more  than 
7,000  miles  between  the  continental  United  States  and  the  Gulf.  A  potential  foe  like 
Iraq,  conversely,  is  only  a  few  hours  driving  time  from  Kuwait  City  and  surrounding 
oil  facilities.  Our  operational  plans  must  account  for  limited  formal  agreements  with 
regional  states.  Associated  operations  and  policies  must  manifest  a  sensitivity  to  re- 
gional cultures.  All  the  while,  U.S.  forces  must  be  able  to  defeat  adversaries  ranging 
irom  insurgents  to  armies,  navies,  and  air  forces  armed  with  advanced  weaponry. 
But  they  must  also  be  sufficiently  versatile  to  contend  with  terrorists, 
narcotrafiickers,  and  environmental  and  human  disasters.  Finally,  they  must  be 
able  to  do  all  of  these  things  in  some  of  the  world's  harshest  climates  and  most  rug- 
ged terrain. 

We  at  Central  Command  have  incorporated  these  imperatives  into  our  operations. 
We  are  guided  in  the  accomplishment  of  the  mission  by  a  clear  vision:  to  be  a  flexi- 
ble and  versatile  command — trained,  positioned,  and  ready  to  defend  the  Nation's 
vital  interests,  promote  peace  and  stability,  deter  conflict,  and  conduct  operations 
spanning  the  conflict  continuum;  and  prepared  to  wage  unrelenting,  simultaneous, 
joint  anu  combined  operations  to  achieve  decisive  victory  in  war. 
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In  the  spirit  of  this  vision,  USCENTCOM  carries  out  a  multifaceted  strategy  to 
address  mutual  security  concerns  of  the  United  States  and  its  regional  partners. 
This  strategy  focuses  on  promoting  peace  and  stability,  deterring  conflict,  limiting 
the  intensity  of  conflict  should  deterrence  fail,  and  prevailing  in  combat  operations 
when  required.  It  provides  a  flexible  approach  to  meeting  the  needs  of  each  sub- 
region  and  is  particularly  applicable  to  the  Gulf  states.  In  addition,  it  capitalizes 
on  personal  relationships  forged  with  regional  friends  over  the  vears. 

While  retaining  the  capability  to  act  unilaterally  to  defend  America's  interests, 
USCENTCOM  is  guided  oy  the  perspective  that  our  nation's  long-term  ^oals  are 
best  served  by  pursuing  cooperative  relationships.  These  serve  as  the  basis  for  es- 
tablishing coalitions  and  for  deploying  and  employing  U.S.  forces  during  crisis. 
Achieving  such  partnerships  and  building  coalitions  is  made  possible  through  a 
long-term  and  flexible,  three-tiered  approach  to  deterring  aggression  and  fighting  if 
deterrence  fails.  The  first  tier,  national  self-defense,  calls  for  each  nation  to  bear  pri- 
mary responsibility  for  its  own  protection.  During  heightened  regional  tensions  or 
hostility,  friendly  states  would  form  the  second  tier,  collective  defense.  This  is  re- 
flected in  the  Gulf  Cooperation  Council's  (GCC)  Peninsula  Shield  Force.  Finally,  in 
the  third  tier.  United  States  and  other  extra-regional  partners  would  join  to  defeat 
athreat  to  the  region.  In  addition  to  deterring  conflict,  this  three-tiered  approach 
and  associated  initiatives  strengthen  links  between  United  States  and  friendly  re- 
gional militaries — links  that  promote  peace  and  stability. 

These  fundamentals  underpin  a  theater  strategy  comprised  of  five  core  elements 
or  pillars:  (1)  Power  Projection;  (2)  Forward  Presence;  (3)  Combined  Exercises;  (4) 
Security  Assistance;  and  (5)  Readiness  to  Fight.  Together,  these  five  pillars  and 
their  interrelationships  lay  out  the  major  activities  that  this  Command  undertakes 
to  accomplish  its  mission. 

The  first  pillar.  Power  Protection,  defines  activities  and  qualities  of  U.S.  armed 
forces  that  support  rapid  projection  of  extra-regional  forces  into  the  Central  Region 
and  their  combat  positioning.  Transporting  these  forces  the  long  distances  to  the 
Central  Regfion  in  a  timely  fashion,  in  order  to  influence  friends  and  foes  during  cri- 
sis response  and  to  support  the  build-up  of  combat  power  during  the  lodgment  pnase 
of  comoat  operations,  calls  for  aircraft  like  the  C— 5  and  C-17  and  ships  like  the 
Roll-On/Roll-Off  transports.  It  also  means  exploiting  our  nation's  ready  reserve  force 
and  inventory  of  modem  civilian  air  and  merchant  fleets.  Meeting  stringent  deploy- 
ment schedules  entails  access  to  and  exercising  overseas  airfields  and  seaports.  Re- 
ducing the  window  of  vulnerability  to  friendly  forces  arrayed  in  defensive  positions 
means  drawing  on  the  14  ships  carrying  an  Army  brigade  set  of  equipment  afloat, 
the  Air  Force's  three  logistic  ships  carrying  critical  supplies  and  ammunition,  and 
the  Marine  Corps'  Maritime  Prepositioning  Force  (MPF).  This  last  contingent  con- 
sists of  three  Maritime  Prepositioning  Squadrons  (MPSRONs),  each  one  able  to  sup- 
port a  Marine  Expeditionary  Force  (Forward)  of  over  17,000personnel  with  supplies 
and  equipment  for  30  days.  With  these  capabilities,  USCENTCOM  can  quickly  move 
Army  and  Marine  forces  by  air  to  link  up  with  equipment  arriving  aboard 
prepositioned  ships.  Sustaining  U.S.  forces  effectively  over  long  distances  also 
means  acquiring  the  technology  and  advanced  procedures  that  support  split-based 
logistic  operations,  logistics  over  the  shore,  a  secure  communications  network,  and 
an  advanced,  computerized  total  asset  visibility  capability.  To  ensure  that  all  activi- 
ties are  properly  sequenced  and  priorities  established.  Central  Command  is  continu- 
ing to  refine  plans,  review  force  deployment  requirements,  and  clarify  movement 
priorities.  Combined,  these  efforts  reduce  the  formidable  time-distance  hurdles  to 
projecting  military  force  into  the  region  and  the  vulnerability  of  our  logistics  infra- 
structure to  enemy  attacks. 

The  second  pillar,  Forward  Presence,  is  the  most  visible  demonstration  of  U.S. 
commitment.  With  few  permanently  assigned  forces,  and  as  the  only  regional  uni- 
fied command  that  is  not  forward  positioned  in  its  area  of  responsibility, 
USCENTCOM  relies  on  forward  presence  to  deter  conflict,  enhance  access,  and  sup- 
port the  transition  from  peace  to  war.  This  is  achieved  by  maintaining  a  balanced 
mix  of  air,  land,  sea,  and  special  operations  forces,  structured  to  provide  lethal  com- 
bat power  forward  while  minimizing  the  size  of  the  U.S.  footprint  in  the  region. 

With  its  relatively  small  footprint,  strategic  agility  and  significant  combat  punch, 
naval  forces  are  well  suited  to  meet  conipeting  operational  reauirements.  Under  the 
command  of  U.S.  Naval  Forces  Central  Command  and  Fifth  Fleet,  our  naval  compo- 
nent regularly  includes  a  carrier  battle  group,  an  amphibious  ready  group,  mine 
countermeasure  ships,  and  cruise  missile-equipped  surface  ships  and  submarines.  In 
addition  to  supporting  recent  operations  in  Kuwait  and  Somalia,  USCENTCOM's 
naval  forces  show  the  flag  daily,  secure  freedom  of  navigation  in  narrow  channels, 
and  stand  ready  to  confront  aggression  with  aircraft  and  missile  delivered  precision 
fires.  They  also  enforce  maritime  intercept  operations  pursuant  to  U.N.  sanctions 
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against  Iraq,  carrying  out  nearly  23,000  challenges,  more  than  12,000  interceptions, 
and  nearly  10,000  boardings  since  August  1990. 

Naval  amphibious  forces,  the  Amphibious  Ready  Group  (ARG)  and  its  associated 
Marine  Expeditionary  Unit  (Special  Operations  Capable)  or  MEU(SOC),  provide  a 
robust  rapid  response  capability.  This  was  demonstrated  in  October  1994,  when 
ships  of  the  Tripoli  ARG  arrived  in  the  Northern  Arabian  Gulf,  and  Marines  of  the 
15tn  MEU(SOC)  went  ashore  in  Kuwait  as  Army  forces  arrived  by  air  to  man 
prepositioned  equipment;  in  March  1995,  when  Marines  carried  out  the  withdrawal 
of  UN  forces  from  Somalia;  in  the  Fall  of  1995,  when  Marines  went  ashore  at  Aqaba 
in  Jordan  and  were  prepared  to  counter  possible  Iraqi  m.oves  against  Kuwait;  and 
in  several  other  episodes  where  Marines  stood  ready  to  carry  out  noncombatant 
evacuations  and  other  types  of  operations. 

Coniplementing  these  naval  forces  is  a  compact  but  lethal  package  of  Air  Force 
aircraft.  The  4404  Air  Wing  (Provisional)  conducts  Operation  SOUTHERN  WATCH 
under  the  command  of  Joint  Task  Force  Southwest  Asia  (JTF-SWA),  securing  the 
skies  over  southern  Iraq,  carrying  out  operations  to  protect  the  Arabian  Peninsula 
and  preventing  Saddams  air  forces  from  attacking  Iraqi  Shiites.  Its  aircraft  have 
flown  over  80,000  sorties,  more  than  62,000  over  southern  Iraq  alone  since  August 
1992.  In  addition  to  these  air  resources,  we  have  recently  begun  deploying  an  Air 
Expeditionary  Force  (AEF)  on  a  periodic  basis.  Comprised  of  a  combination  of  air- 
craft offering  a  capability  roughly  comparable  to  that  of  a  carrier  air  wing,  the  AEF 
further  bolsters  U.S.  forward  presence. 

Of  particular  value  is  JTF-SWA's  capability  to  orchestrate  coalition  air  oper- 
ations. This  was  demonstrated  in  both  Operations  VIGILANT  WARRIOR  and  VIGI- 
LANT SENTINEL,  in  which  JTF-SWA  employed  its  advanced  command  and  control 
apparatus  to  pull  together  disparate  land  and  sea-based  aircraft  and  organize  them 
for  combat  operations.  Armed  with  its  potent  mix  of  reconnaissance,  air-to-air,  air- 
to-ground,  and  support  aircraft,  this  forward  deployed  air  package  enhances  re- 
gional defensive  capabilities,  promotes  rapid  build-up  of  U.S.  air  power  during  crisis 
and  is  able  to  pummel  attacking  enemy  forces  in  the  first  hours  of  hostilities. 

Forward  deployed  Patriot  batteries  and  sf>ecial  operations  teams  constitute  the 
ground  dimension  of  forward  presence.  More  limited  in  scope  than  forward  posi- 
tioned air  and  naval  forces,  these  units  are,  nonetheless,  an  important  part  of  deter- 
rence. Patriot  batteries,  for  example,  can  counter  enemy  ballistic  missiles  by  safe- 
guarding key  facilities.  Special  operations  troops,  meanwhile,  serve  as  an  important 
link  in  achieving  interoperability  with  regional  militaries  and  reducing  the  risk  of 
fratricide. 

Forward  presence  extends  beyond  forward  positioned  forces.  It  includes  work 
being  done  to  emplace  unmanned  command  and  control  facilities  in  the  region  to 
compensate  for  the  absence  of  a  permanently  established  and  manned  forward  head- 
quarters. Another  dimension  is  the  prepositioning  of  equipment  ashore  in  the  re- 
gion. Such  prepositioning  is  a  strategic  linchpin  that  complements  strategic  lift  and 
f)repositioned  stocks  afloat.  In  addition  to  reducing  time-distance  challenges  and  re- 
ated  risks  to  early  deploying  forces,  prepositioning  ashore  cements  the  coalition  and 
strengthens  access  to  regional  states.  In  a  crisis,  prepositioning  facilitates 
sustainment  of  theater  forces  and  rapid  introduction  of  mechanized  ground  forces. 
These  qualities  further  enhance  the  deterrent  effect  of  forward  positioned  forces. 

Significant  progress  has  been  made  during  the  last  4  years  in  concluding  Defense 
Cooperation  Agreements  (DCAs)  that  have  allowed  the  erection  of  storage  sites 
throughout  the  region  for  Air  Force  bare  base  sets  (Harvest  Falcon),  Navy  forward 
logistic  sets,  water  and  fuel  distribution  equipment,  medical  supplies  and  infrastruc- 
ture, support  vehicles  and  equipment,  and  rations.  A  main  feature  of  this  effort  is 
the  prepositioning  of  an  Army  heavy  brigade  set  of  equipment  (two  armor  battalions 
and  one  mechanized  infantry  battalion)  in  Kuwait.  Substantial  progress  has  also 
been  made  in  placing  a  second  brigade  set  of  equipment  with  a  division  base  in 
Qatar,  with  the  first  battalion  task  force  being  positioned  this  past  January.  Con- 
cepts are  also  being  explored  to  position  a  third  brigade  set  elsewhere  in  the  region. 
Completion  of  these  efiorts  near  the  end  of  the  decade  will  provide  a  mechanized 
division  set  of  prepositioned  equipment  ashore — greatly  enhancing  U.S.  operational 
flexibility  to  deal  with  the  full  range  of  threats  in  the  region. 

The  third  pillar,  Combined  Exercises,  enriches  the  other  elements  of  the  theater 
strategy.  Divided  into  three  phases,  our  exercise  program  mirrors  the  three  tiered 
approach  to  regional  defense.  Phase  I  includes  relatively  small  scale,  bilateral  activi- 
ties that  hone  small  unit  and  individual  combat  skills,  foster  military-to-military  re- 
lationships, and  broaden  access  using  these  small-scale  operations  as  a  base.  Phase 
II  builds  joint  and  combined  force  capabilities  in  individual  countries  that  improve 
regional  collective  security  and  enhance  interoperability  among  regional  partners. 
Phase  III,  Theater  Unified  Of>erations,  is  USCENTCOM's  exercise  end  state  and 
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consists  of  periodic  joint  and  combined  exercises  involving  multiple  regional  mili- 
taries. Such  exercises  ofTer  a  rigorous  and  stimulating  training  environment  for  coa- 
lition warfighting.  Together,  all  three  phases  advance  power  projection,  bolster  for- 
ward presence,  and  enhance  regional  deterrence. 

USCENTCOM  is  on  track  in  achieving  its  goal  of  generating  a  combined 
warfighting  exercise  capability  with  14  regional  states  by  2001.  In  fiscal  year  1995, 
for  example,  the  Command  conducted  a  total  of  85  air,  land,  sea,  and  special  oper- 
ations exercises.  At  the  same  time,  these  exercises  reflect  the  Commana's  on-going 
efforts  to  reduce  the  high  level  of  U.S.  military  operational  tempo.  We  have  de- 
creased the  number  of  small-scale  exercises  and  streamlined  and  consolidated  others 
in  order  to  carry  out  more  joint  and  multinational  training  activities.  Recent  initia- 
tives in  Bahrain,  Egypt,  Jordan,  Kuwait,  Qatar,  Oman,  Saudi  Arabia,  United  Arab 
Emirates  and  Pakistan  have  improved  basic  war  fighting  skills  and,  more  impor- 
tantly, strengthened  access.  This  trend  will  continue  with  the  conduct  of  exercises 
such  as  BRIGHT  STAR,  a  biennial  field  training  exercise  conducted  in  Egypt;  ULTI- 
MATE RESOLVE,  a  command  post  exercise  conducted  in  various  Gulf  states  on  an 
annual  basis;  and  INTRINSIC  ACTION,  a  joint,  multinational  field  training  exercise 
conducted  in  Kuwait  several  times  a  year.  During  the  past  year,  we  have  witnessed 
continued  progress  in  the  ground  force  capabilities  of  regional  friends  and  even 
greater  improvements  in  their  air,  naval,  and  special  operations  capabilities.  We  ex- 
pect to  see  even  more  gains  in  coming  years  as  friendly  regional  militaries  continue 
to  modernize,  acquire  more  experience  working  together  and  with  U.S.  forces,  and 
overcome  the  perennial  hindrances  to  their  own  mifitary  readiness. 

The  fourth  pillar.  Security  Assistance,  provides  another  path  for  improving  mili- 
tary readiness  of  regional  friends,  training  their  forces,  promoting  interoperability, 
gaining  access,  strengthening  military  to  military  relationships,  and  increasing  over 
time  the  ability  of  states  to  provide  for  their  individual  and  collective  defense.  It  is 
composed  of  four  elements:  Foreign  Military  Sales,  Foreign  Military  Financing,  Mo- 
bile Training  and  Technical  assistance  fiela  teams,  and  International  Military  Edu- 
cation and  Training.  Each  of  these  activities  support  our  aim  of  putting  regional  de- 
fensive arrangements  in  place,  while  allowing  the  U.S.  control  over  arms  transfers. 

Forei^  Military  Sales  (FMS)  in  the  Central  Region  have  accounted  for  a  large 
proportion  of  America's  worldwide  total:  42  percent  for  fiscal  year  1990-fiscal  year 
1995,  with  regional  sales  in  fiscal  year  1995  amounting  to  $1.75  billion  or  18  percent 
of  the  worldwide  total.  Most  regional  friends  prefer  U.S.  hardware  and  have  nego- 
tiated for  major  systems  to  include  F-15  and  F-16  fighters,  Abrams  tanks,  Bradley 
fighting  vehicles.  Patriot  missiles,  and  Apache  helicopters.  Regional  friends  are  also 

fmrchasing  a  wide  assortment  of  military  equipment,  training,  maintenance,  and  fol- 
ow-on  logistic  support.  These  sales  are  an  important  part  of  upgrading  regional 
militaries,  boosting  interoperability  among  U.S.  and  local  forces,  and  are  oeneficial 
to  American  industry.  This  effort  is  buttressed  by  a  more  modest  military  funding 

firogram  that  provides  grants  and  transfers  of  excess  defense  articles  to  regional 
riends.  In  this  way,  we  are  able  to  help  strategically  important  but  economically 
disadvantaged  countries  meet  legitimate  self-deiense  needs  while  broadening  U.S. 
access. 

Modem  weapons  alone  do  not  produce  reliable  and  combat  ready  forces.  Com- 
prehensive training  is  required  to  mold  skilled,  highly  motivated  soldiers  and  com- 
petent leaders.  To  this  end,  the  U.S.  depends  on  600-1,500  civilian  contractors  and 
military  personnel  organized  into  mobile  training  and  technical  assistance  teams 
that  operate  continually  in  the  region.  Through  these  teams,  we  improve  regional 
military  proficiency,  strengthen  relationships,  and  reinforce  our  forward  presence. 

These  efforts  are  supported  by  the  International  Military  Education  and  Training 
(IMET)  program,  which  enables  regional  military  members  to  study  and  train  at 
American  military  educational  and  technical  institutions.  The  introduction  of  U.S. 
doctrine  and  training  to  foreign  leaders  and  their  personal  contact  with  American 
military  and  civilian  communities  advance  long-term  relationships  while  improving 
the  technical  skills  of  foreign  military  leaders.  What's  more,  instruction  on  topics 
such  as  respect  for  fundamental  human  rights  and  civilian  control  of  the  military 
may  promote,  over  time,  responsible  defense  management  and  democratic  values  in 
regional  states. 

The  fifth  and  final  pillar  of  our  theater  strategy.  Readiness  to  Fight,  ensures  the 
battle  staffs  of  USCENTCOM  headquarters  and  service  components  possess  the 
equipment,  procedures,  and  skills  to  deploy  rapidly  during  crisis  and  conduct  high 
tempo  joint  and  multinational  operations. 

We  achieve  battle  staff  readiness  through  rigorous  exercises.  In  addition  to  those 
that  it  conducts  in  the  region,  the  Command  engages  in  three  others  in  the  U.S.: 
INTERNAL  LOOK,  a  command  post  exercise  conducted  biennially  involving  all  com- 
ponents; ROVING  SANDS,  a  joint  theater  missile  defense  command  post  and  field 
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training  exercise  conducted  biennially;  and  BLUE  FLAG,  an  air  operations  com- 
mand post  exercise  conducted  annually.  Collectively,  these  exercises  enhance  battle 
staff  proficiency  on  all-combat  functions. 

The  Command's  readiness  also  requires  an  assortment  of  programs  and  systems 
that  allow  it  to  carry  out  military  operations  in  the  Central  Region  and  support  the 
style  of  fighting  envisioned. 

To  reinforce  the  capabilities  of  our  active  components,  we  must  exploit  the  fullest 
capabilities  of  U.S.  military  reserves.  Individual  Mobilization  Augmentees  (IMAs), 
Army  Guard  and  reserves,  air  guard  crew  members,  and  Naval  and  Marine  reserves 
are  central  to  the  performance  of  key  staff  functions  such  as  air  and  sea  lift,  port- 
opening,  air  operations,  civil  affairs,  psychological  operations,  and  combat  service 
support.  These  forces  must  be  equipped,  prepared,  and  trained  for  early  deployment. 
Given  the  nature  of  future  threats,  reservists  can  expect  early  mobilization  during 
crisis  response. 

Our  intellectual  preparation  for  handling  future  crises  requires  support  for  our 
nation's  individual  service  and  joint  professional  military  education  (PME)  pro- 
grams. The  Army  War  College  at  Carlisle,  Pennsylvania;  Air  War  College  and  Air 
Command  and  Staff  College  at  Maxwell  Air  Force  Base,  Alabama;  Naval  War  Col- 
lege at  Newport,  Rhode  Island;  Army  Command  and  General  Staff  College  at  Ft. 
Leavenworth,  Kansas;  Marine  Corps  Command  and  Staff  College,  and  Marine  Corps 
University  at  Quantico,  Virginia;  and  scores  of  other  educational  and  technical 
training  centers  located  throughout  the  United  States  embody  the  magnificence  of 
the  American  military's  advanced  educational  infrastructure — national  treasures 
that  are  the  intellectual  well-spring  of  America's  armed  forces  and  the  envy  of  other 
nations  around  the  world.  This  professional  education  is  the  basis  for  an  officer  and 
noncommissioned  officer  corps  that  thinks  creatively,  reasons  critically,  acts  inno- 
vatively,  and  operates  decisively  in  the  face  of  ambiguity  and  uncertainty.  Our  na- 
tion's success  in  one  military  operation  after  another  is  testimony  to  the  excellence 
of  the  faculties  that  toil  at  these  institutions;  faculties  that  offer  a  legacy  of  security 
to  future  generations  of  Americans.  No  other  nation  can  replicate  our  military  edu- 
cational system.  Success  on  future  battlefields  dictates  that  we  remain  resolute  in 
maintaining  the  hi^  quality  of  our  professional  military  schooling. 

Achieving  military  success  in  the  region  in  the  mid-  and  long-term  requires  acqui- 
sition of  counters  to  ballistic  and  cruise  missiles  and  WMD  warheads;  counters  that 
devalue  WMD  warheads  and  make  them  less  attractive  to  hostile  states.  In  this 
vein,  we  must  field  a  lower  and,  when  ready,  an  upper  tier  missile  defense  that  will 
protect  our  ships,  littoral-based  forces,  and  critical  facilities,  particularly  in  the  ini- 
tial stages  of  deployment  and  force  buildup.  In  addition,  we  need  a  highly  mobile 
missile  defensive  system  that  can  defend  dispersed,  rapidly  moving  Army  and  Ma- 
rine ground  maneuver  forces  against  cruise  and  short  range  tactical  ballistic  mis- 
siles. We  must  also  take  action  to  mitigate  the  effects  of  chemical  and  biological 
weapons  by  fielding  improved  protective  clothing,  monitoring  devices,  identification 
and  decontamination  capabilities,  and  vaccines  and  antidotes.  As  the  WMD  threat 
evolves,  so  must  our  forces  and  our  operational  concepts. 

To  facilitate  attack  operations,  we  support  the  fielding  of  systems  and  precision 
munitions  for  all  the  Services  that  support  target  detection  at  extended  ranges,  com- 
press sensor-to-shooter  times,  achieve  synergism  among  weapons,  provide  rapid  bat- 
tle damage  assessment,  and  overwhelm  the  enemy  with  a  cascading,  continuous,  all- 
weather,  round-the-clock  pounding  on  the  ground,  sea,  and  in  the  air. 

Readiness  to  fight  also  means  naving  advanced  secure  battle  management  com- 
mand, control,  communications,  computers,  and  intelligence  architecture  that  sup- 
port high  tempo,  integrated  joint  and  combined  warfare.  Associated  systems  broaden 
satellite  communications,  enhance  tracking  of  unmanned  aerial  vehicles  and  mis- 
siles, support  acquisition  and  dissemination  of  accurate  fiight  data  on  enen^y  missile 
launches,  and  allow  rapid  down  linking  of  intelligence  to  front  line  forces.  These  ad- 
vances permit  the  services  to  optimize  their  capaoilities  in  the  milieu  in  which  they 
fight — air,  ground,  and  sea. 

To  overcome  long-standing  impediments  to  countering  fratricide  during  air, 
ground,  and  sea'  operations,  we  must  continue  efforts  to  make  technological  and  pro- 
cedural fixes  to  ensure  friendly  force  identification  in  combat. 

Finally,  readiness  to  fight  means  acquiring  the  modern  sinews  of  war:  trucks, 
water  purification  equipment,  inland  petroleum  distribution  systems.  Navy  forward 
logistic  sites,  cutting  edge  medical  technology,  new  maintenance  upgrades,  advanced 
storage  techniques,  and  other  innovations  that  sustain  military  operations  spanning 
the  conflict  continuum. 

Through  USCENTCOM's  Five  Pillar  strategy  and  the  activities  enshrined. 
Central  Command  is  establishing  peacetime  relationships  and  infrastructure  needed 
in  crisis  and  war.  The  functions  embedded  in  these  pillars  promote  regional  stabil- 
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ity,  assure  access,  and  deter  aggression.  We  also  establish  the  military  conditions 
required  to  limit  the  intensity  oT  conflict  should  deterrence  fail  and,  if  required,  fight 
and  win  decisively. 

ACHIEVING  DECISIVE  VICTORY 

Activities  undertaken  in  the  context  of  the  Command's  Five  Pillar  strategy  posi- 
tion USCENTCOM  to  transition  smoothly  and  seamlessly  from  peace  to  war.  It  does 
this  in  an  environment  characterized  by  a  diversity  of  threats.  As  has  been  de- 
scribed, we  know  the  nature  of  these  threats  and  understand  their  capabilities,  but 
cannot  always  predict  intentions.  USCENTCOM's  theater  strate^  reflects  these 
precepts  ana  oners  an  azimuth  for  achieving  success.  With  this  in  mind,  several 
points  should  be  emphasized: 

First,  we  know  that  the  threats  looming  in  the  shadows  span  the  continuum:  from 
criminal  organizations,  terrorists,  and  insurgents  on  the  low  end,  to  well  armed, 
mechanized  formations,  backed-up  by  ballistic  missiles  and  weapons  of  mass  de- 
struction on  the  high  end.  America's  armed  forces  must  be  ready  to  contend  with 
them  all. 

Second,  we  need  to  understand  that  reassuring  friends  and  allies,  deterring  con- 
flict, and  fighting  are  part  of  a  continuum.  We  deter  by  convincing  would-be  aggres- 
sors that  the  risks  of  going  to  war  are  unacceptably  high.  Conveying  this  message 
has  taken  on  even  more  importance  as  likely  adversaries  pursue  and  acquire  weap- 
ons of  mass  destruction.  We  achieve  this  deterrence  by  organizing,  equipping,  and 
exercising  premier  joint  and  combined  forces;  having  the  National  will  to  use  them; 
and  communicating  that  resolve  to  adversaries.  In  this  context,  each  of  the  Services 
must  be  of  sufficient  size  to  simultaneously  deter  and  fi^t,  carry  out  peacetime 
operational  commitments,  maintain  readiness,  and  sustain  first  rate  military  edu- 
cational institutions  and  training  programs.  These  are  the  ingredients  of  credible 
deterrence.  Credible  deterrence,  in  turn,  creates  conditions  for  peacetime  engage- 
ment, which  promotes  regional  stability. 

Third,  we  must  focus  on  winning  mid-  to  high-intensity  war.  We  acknowledge  the 
diverse  threats  endemic  to  the  Central  Region  call  for  specially  tailored  packages 
of  military  capabilities.  We  recognize  we  must  fashion  rules  of  engagement  consist- 
ent with  the  situation.  We  understand  weapons  and  techniques  appropriate  for  mid- 
intensity  war  may  not  be  relevant  in  operations  other  than  war.  Still,  organizations, 
leaders,  and  service  personnel  that  can  successfully  prosecute  the  demands  of  fight- 
ing in  mid-  and  high-intensity  war  will  possess  the  discipline,  flexibility,  and  skills 
required  to  handle  other  missions  at  the  lower  end  of  the  conflict-continuum  after 
undergoing  a  brief  period  of  focused  training. 

Fourth,  we  must  capitalize  on  U.S.  advantages  in  technology,  weapons,  leader- 
ship, and  quality  people  to  reduce  risks  to  U.S.  and  coalition  lorces.  Our  military 
forces  must  take  advantage  of  the  complementary  capabilities  found  within  each  of 
the  Services  to  cover  vast  distances;  strike  at  enemy  weaknesses;  launch  unrelent- 
ing precision  deep  strikes  against  the  enemy's  military,  industrial,  and  information 
infrastructure;  conduct  continuous,  all-weather  joint  and  combined  operations;  and 
simultaneously  assault  tactical,  operational,  and  strategic  objectives.  The  speed,  pre- 
cision and  flexibility  associated  with  such  operations  require  that  commanders  ex- 
ploit the  advantages  of  the  entire  battle  space,  maximizing  the  benefits  derived  from 
each  service. 

Fifth,  we  ensure  that  USCENTCOM's  operational  plans,  policies,  and  procedures 
build  on  the  Command's  peacetime  activities  to  address  the  exigencies  associated 
with  single  and  dual  major  regional  contingencies  and  military  operations  at  the 
lower  end  of  the  conflict  continuum.  With  peacetime  partnerships  providing  a  foun- 
dation, we  have  the  means  to  forge  coalitions  and  integrate  the  military  capabilities 
of  all  parties  to  confront  regional  aggressors.  As  tensions  hei^ten,  we  rely  on  the 
three-tiered  defensive  arrangement  established  in  peacetime  to  elicit  regional  sup- 
port for  coalition  operations  and  create  the  military  structures  needed  to  defeat  the 
enemy. 

Sixth,  we  pursue  operational  concepts  that  envision  rapid  buildup  of  U.S.  and  coa- 
lition combat  power  during  crisis  and  the  conduct  of  high  tempo,  joint  and  combined 
operations  to  achieve  decisive  victory.  Given  early  warning  and  early  deployment  de- 
cisions, USCENTCOM  will  stand  ready  to  initiate  a  series  of  flexible  aeterrent  op- 
tions in  cooperation  with  regional  partners  to  send  a  clear  signal  of  resolve  to  ag- 
gressors. If  these  measures  prove  inadequate,  USCENTCOM,  with  coalition  support, 
will  continue  to  deploy  air,  sea,  and  ground  forces  to  defend  against  attackers.  If 
such  actions  fail  to  blunt  enemy  action,  the  Command  will  deploy  additional  forces 
and  launch  a  joint  and  combined  offensive  to  overwhelm  the  enemy  rapidly  to  re- 
store regional  stability. 
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Seventh,  we  must  understand  that  the  best  tactics  will  not  compensate  for  a 
flawed  operational  strategy.  Similarly,  technological  advances,  new  weapons,  and 
more  precise  munitions  will  not  guarantee  tactical  or  strategic  success.  Armed  with 
a  cleverly  crafted  operational  strategy,  with  clearly  defined  end  states,  we  can  em- 
ploy good  tactics  to  deliver  victory.  In  such  a  setting,  modern  technology  provides 
superb  tools  to  assure  victory  most  effectively. 

Eighth,  we  can  expect  that,  over  time,  likely  foes  will  develop  countermeasures 
to  our  weapons.  We  can't  re-fight  the  last  war.  We  must  learn  from  our  mistakes. 
We  can  expect  the  enemy  to  learn  from  his  and  go  to  school  on  us.  We  cannot  put 
all  of  our  technological  capabilities  in  one  basket.  The  historic  roles  and  missions 
of  our  armed  services  afford  splendid  complementary  capabilities  that  should  not  be 
discarded.  At  the  same  time,  we  should  also  build  on  our  successes  and  change  ac- 
cordingly. 

Ninth,  we  must  recognize  that  U.S.  forces  cannot  escape  the  fog  and  friction  of 
war.  Access  to  regional  states  might  be  thwarted  by  operational  situation  or  political 
considerations.  Cloud  cover  may  obscure  targets.  Carriers  might  be  out  of  position. 
Missile  defenses  may  not  be  leak  proof.  Logistic  shortfalls  might  slow  down  oper- 
ations. We  must  pursue  an  operational  strategy  during  crisis  that  most  effectively 
uses  available  resources  and  offers  maximum  flexibility  to  assure  success. 

Tenth,  we  must  consider  the  implications  of  our  nation's  reliance  on  power  projec- 
tion to  deliver  a  strategic  pu  nch  to  defend  our  interests.  We  must  stay  on  track  pur- 
chasing the  air  and  sea  lifl  and  associated  equipment.  We  must  see  through  the 
prepositioning  of  equipment  afioat  and  ashore.  We  must  do  all  of  these  things  in 
order  to  be  able  to  move  our  forces  to  the  region  in  a  timely  fashion. 

Eleventh  and  lastly,  we  must  recognize  that  in  the  end,  our  triumph  in  a  future 
conflict  will  hinge,  as  it  always  has,  on  the  proficiency  and  professionalism  of  our 
tactical  organizations;  the  skill,  courage,  and  sacrifice  of  our  fighting  men  and 
women;  and  leaders  who  are  professionally  and  technically  competent,  possess  an 
impeccable  code  of  ethics,  and  practice  "out-front"  leadership,  always.  Our  service 
men  and  women  are  our  nation's  security  against  an  uncertain  and  j>erilous  future. 
Maintaining  the  Quality  and  morale  of  these  service  men  and  women  requires  a  sup- 
portive public  ana  sustainment  of  a  healthy  package  of  pay  and  compensation,  meoi- 
cal  care,  retirement,  and  family  support — all  of  which  ensures  a  satisfying  standard 
of  living. 

These  thoughts  are  embedded  in  USCENTCOM's  vision,  are  captured  in  the  ac- 
tivities undertaken  in  our  Five  Pillar  strategy,  and  serve  as  the  basis  for  the  Com- 
mand's input  to  the  'individual  services  and  joint  staff. 

KEY  ENABLING  REQUIREMENTS 

Pivotal  to  USCENTCOM's  ability  to  respond  to  regional  threats  and  carry  out  its 
theater  strategy  is  Congress's  support  for  the  President's  Budget.  The  most  critical 
elements  of  this  include:  (1)  prepositioning,  (2)  theater  missile  defense,  (3)  strategic 
lift,  (4)  improved  stand-off  strike  capabilities,  (S)  improvements  in  command,  con- 
trol, communications,  computers,  ana  intelligence,  (C'*!)  infrastructure,  (6)  enhance- 
ments to  airborne  reconnaissance,  (7)  WMD  protective  measures,  and  (8)  Inter- 
national Military  Education  and  Training  &  Foreign  Military  Financing. 

Prepositioning 

Prepositioning  of  equipment  ashore  and  afloat  in  the  region  remains  a  top  priority 
for  Central  Command.  As  demonstrated  in  Operation  VIGILANT  WARRIOR  in  Oc- 
tober 1994  and  during  Operation  VIGILANTT  SENTINEL  in  September  1995, 
prepositioning  accommodates  rapid  deployment  of  forces  to  the  region  during  crisis 
response  and  their  subsequent  sustainment.  Prepositioning  ashore  is  particularly 
important.  This  view  is  disputed  by  some  who  contend  that  the  best  way  to  shield 
American  military  hardware  from  regional  dangers,  particularly  the  evolving  WMD 
threat,  is  to  minimize  prepositioning  ashore  by  prepositioning  more  equipment 
afloat  or  by  relying  on  more  force  projection  from  the  continental  United  States. 
Such  approaches,  however,  inadequately  support  our  theater  strategic  aims. 
Prepositioning  ashore  does  far  more  than  place  critical  weapons,  equipment,  and 
supplies  in  the  region.  It  "cements"  the  coalition  and  links  regional  partners  to- 
gether to  meet  mutual  security  requirements.  This,  in  turn,  advances  regional  ac- 
cess, encourages  peacetime  engagement,  and  offers  continuous  deterrence.  Finally, 
during  the  transition  to  war,  the  ashore  brigade  set  supports  more  rapid  closure  of 
the  force. 

Having  completed  the  fielding  of  a  brigade  set  of  equipment  in  Kuwait,  we  are 
pressing  forward  to  establish  a  second  brigade  set  with  a  division  base  in  Qatar. 
This  second  set  of  equipment  will  dramatically  increase  our  military  capability  in 
the  region,  adding  flexioility  and  the  requisite  firepower  and  command  and  control 
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during  the  first  days  of  a  military  operation.  Qatar  has  provided  the  land  and  serv- 
ices required  to  beddown  the  second  brigade  set  and  is  supportive  of  the  strategic 
basis  for  the  program.  With  the  first  phase  of  our  militaiy  construction  (MILCON) 
requirements  funded,  we  need  your  support  to  complete  the  remainder  of  the  stor- 
age site.  We  also  need  support  in  our  efforts  to  preposition  a  third  brigade  set  of 
equipment  ashore  in  the  region.  With  this  third  set,  tne  U.S.  will  enjoy  the  benefits 
of  having  a  full  division  worth  of  equipment  prepositioned  ashore  early  in  the  next 
century — a  clear  signal  of  American  resolve  to  confront  future  threats. 

Theater  Missile  Defense 

The  proliferation  of  ballistic  missiles  and  technology  related  to  the  development 
of  nuclear,  biological,  and  chemical  weapons  prescribes  the  need  for  an  advanced 
theater  missile  defense  architecture.  Emphasis  must  be  placed  on  establishing  a 
"multilayered"  missile  defense  over  the  next  10  years  that  handles  lower  and  upper 
tier  requirements  on  land  and  sea.  In  addition,  we  need  to  quickly  field  a  highly 
mobile  missile  defense  to  be  positioned  well  forward  to  protect  dispersed,  rapidly 
moving  Army  and  Marine  ground  forces.  This  last  system  must  also  be  able  to  de- 
fend against  cruise  and  short  range  tactical  ballistic  missiles. 

Success  in  these  efforts  hinges  on  enhancements  to  theater  missile  defense  (TMD) 
fused  awareness.  This  assures  effective  How  of  information  among  intelligence  as- 
sets, decision  making  facilities,  warning  systems,  and  attack  means. 

Strategic  Lift 

Strategic  lift  is  essential  to  the  implementation  of  USCENTCOM's  strategy.  The 
Central  Region's  distance  from  the  continental  U.S.  and  America's  relatively  small 
forward  presence  results  in  dependence  on  a  modem  fleet  of  aircraft  and  ships  that 
can  quickly  move  forces  and  supplies  in  support  of  contingencies.  This  has  been 
demonstrated  repeatedly,  most  recently  in  Somalia  and  the  Gulf. 

Operation  VIGILANT  WARRIOR  saw  the  first  operational  use  of  both  the  C-17 
and  the  Army  Prepositioning  Afloat,  and  both  programs  met  our  expectations.  We 
need  your  continued  support  for  the  C-17,  Large  Medium-Speed  Roll-On/Roll-OfT 
ships  (RO/RO),  and  RO/RO  upgrade  to  the  Army  prepositioned  equipment  afloat.  In 
addition,  we  must  continue  to  fund  enhancements  to  the  Ready  Reserve  Fleet,  Mari- 
time Prepositioning  Force,  and  Fast  Sealifl  Ship  maintenance  program.  Other  re- 
quirements include  support  for  total  asset  visibility,  logistics  over  the  shore,  and 
strategic  aeromedical  evacuation.  Together,  these  systems  will  ensure  that  the  U.S. 
can  meet  demanding  deployment  schedules  during  crisis  response. 

Improved  Air,  Ground,  and  Sea  Strike  Capabilities 

Conducting  the  high  tempo  joint  and  combined  operations  envisioned  for  the 
Central  Region  and  defeating  ballistic  missiles  and  weapons  of  mass  destruction  re- 
quires improvements  in  air,  ground,  and  sea  strike  capabilities.  Improvements  to 
current  aerial  resources,  procurement  of  multi-role/advanced  systems,  and  acquisi- 
tion of  associated  precision  guided  munitions  are  integral  to  this  effort.  In  addition 
to  assuring  air  superiority,  such  capabilities  will  allow  the  command  to  attack  an 
array  of  critical  targets,  including  hardened  command  and  control  headquarters  and 
storage  sites.  On  the  ground,  modernization  of  field  artillery,  fielding  of  equipment 
supporting  digitization  of  systems,  and  procurement  of  a  new  family  of  long-range, 
smart  munitions  offer  tactical  commanders  the  ability  to  strike  high  priority  targets 
quickly  and  accurately.  At  sea,  we  need  to  enhance  fire  support  and  obtain  the  next 
generation  of  long  range  cruise  missiles.  Your  support  for  these  improvements  and 
others  proposed  by  the  Services  will  allow  USCENTCOM  to  leverage  American  tech- 
nological advantages  in  long-range,  precision  munitions  to  mitigate  the  friction  and 
fog  of  war  to  counter  a  broad  range  of  threats.  It  also  enhances  the  Command's  abil- 
ity to  defeat  future  enemy  ballistic  missiles  and  WMD  capabilities  through  a  multi- 
faceted  approach  combining  passive  and  active  defensive  measures  with  a  robust  at- 
tack capability. 

Improvements  in  Command,  Control,  Communications,  Computers,  and  Intelligence 
(C''I)  Infrastructure 
The  limited  communications  infrastructure  in  the  USCENTCOM  area  of  respon- 
sibility and  the  Command's  positioning  in  the  continental  U.S.  create  significant 
command,  control,  communications,  computers,  and  intelligence  (C"*!)  challenges. 
We  need  a  C*I  architecture  that  allows  us  to  effectively  and  securely  gather,  proc- 
ess, distribute  and  display  on  demand,  in  real  and  near-real  time,  information  of 
all  tyjjes  and  all  classifications  to  users  at  all  decision  making  levels,  whether  we 
are  providing  command  and  control  for  a  Joint  Task  F'orce  from  the  continental 
U.S.,  while  enroute  to  the  region,  or  fully  deployed  for  a  Major  Regional  Contin- 
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gency.  The  timely  delivery  of  high  quality,  pertinent  intelligence  to  the  commander 
in  the  field  is  central  to  military  success. 

Satellite  communications  are  particularly  important  to  these  efTorts,  ofTering  vital 
strategic  and  tactical  capabilities  that  extend  between  the  continental  U.S.  and  the 
theater.  It  is  through  the  Nation's  robust  satellite  infrastructure  that  we  are  able 
to  achieve  marked  improvements  in  conununications,  intelligence,  warning,  position- 
ing, and  meteorology;  all  of  which  are  essential  to  leveraging  U.S.  advantages  in 
weaponry. 

It  is  important  to  note,  however,  that  the  level  of  network  Connectivity  needed 
to  implement  this  C'^I  infrastructure  introduces  new  vulnerabilities.  Threats  ranging 
from  foreign  intelligence  services  to  terrorists  and  criminal  elements  are  capable  of 
disrupting  our  systems.  We  are  in  the  midst  of  a  new  era  of  information  warfare 
that  requires  an  enhanced  systems  security  posture.  In  the  past,  we  secured  classi- 
fied traffic  using  dedicated  circuits  and  specially  designated  computers.  Today,  re- 
source constraints  demand  that  we  optimize  the  capabilities  of  distributed  network 
systems.  We  must  improve  on  our  ability  to  manage  data  of  all  security  levels  over 
common  public-switched  networks.  In  this  context,  the  DOD  Multi-Level  Informa- 
tion System  Security  Initiative  (MISSI),  which  is  linked  to  enhancements  in  com- 
mercial technology,  shows  great  promise  in  evolving  our  security  solutions. 

Finally,  it  is  essential  that  the  USCENTCOM  Joint  Intelligence  Center  planned 
growth  through  fiscal  year  1997  be  fully  supported  for  us  to  meet  the  full  range  of 
intelligence  requirements  for  warfighting  and  the  overall  DOD  Intelligence  Produc- 
tion Program. 

Enhancements  to  Airborne  Reconnaissance 

USCENTCOM's  ability  to  continuously  monitor  and  assess  threat  activities  is  an 
essential  element  of  early  warning  of  impending  conflict.  While  space-based  systems 
are  crucial  to  this  efibrt,  not  all  needs  can  be  met  with  satellite  systems.  Con- 
sequently, they  must  be  augmented  by  airborne  reconnaissance  systems  that  are  re- 
sponsive to  the  needs  of  the  theater  commander.  Such  assets  offer  a  near  real-time 
snapshot  of  events.  When  combined  with  sound  analysis  and  efTective  dissemination, 
this  intelligence  picture  facilitates  speedy  judgements  concerning  ambiguous  and 
unambiguous  indicators  of  hostilities  and  identification  of  events  having  mid-  and 
long-term  strategic  significance. 

WMD  Protective  Measures 

Given  the  mid-  and  long-term  nuclear,  biological,  and  chemical  dangers,  we  must 
take  action  now  to  limit  the  vulnerability  of  our  forces.  This  includes  funding  for 
and  stockpiling  of  upgraded  protective  clothing,  antidotes  and  vaccines,  medical  sup- 
plies, and  monitoring  and  detection  equipment. 

International  Military  Education  and  Foreign  Military  Financing 

The  U.S.  has  benefited  enormously  from  investments  made  over  the  years  in  the 
International  Military  Education  and  Training  (IMET)  program  and  Foreign  Mili- 
tary Financing  (FMF).  These  programs  have  provided  the  U.S.  Government  opportu- 
nities to  assist  friendly  states  in  meeting  legitimate  self-defense  needs,  gain  access, 
deter  confiict,  and  promote  stability  and  democratic  ideals.  By  promoting  respect  for 
human  ri^ts,  civilian  control  of  the  military,  and  democratic  ideals,  while  enhanc- 
ing self-defense  capabilities,  we  reduce  instability  that  produces  regional  conflicts 
and  the  associated  need  to  commit  forces  to  protect  U.S.  national  interests  in  the 
future. 

CONCLUSION 

The  United  States  is  at  an  historic  crossroads  where  it  has  the  chance  to  reshape 
the  shifting  strategic  landscape  in  the  Central  Region  and  end  the  bloody  cycle  of 
war  and  misery.  Americans  must  remain  resolute  in  confronting  opponents  of  stabil- 
ity and  spoilers  of  peace. 

We  at  Central  Command  stand  ready  to  meet  these  challenges.  Since  the  end  of 
the  1991  Gulf  War,  we  have  experienced  remarkable  success  in  securing  the  Na- 
tion's vital  interests  in  the  Central  Region,  while  progressing  toward  realization  of 
long-term  regional  aims.  We  pay  tribute  to  the  magnificent  work  of  our  service  men 
and  women.  Time  and  again,  they  have  overcome  adversity  to  achieve  first-rate  re- 
sults, conducting  combat  operations,  enforcing  U.N.  resolutions,  delivering  humani- 
tarian relief,  participating  in  combined  exercises,  establishing  close  relations  with 
regional  friends,  negotiating  basing  and  host  nation  support  agreements,  and  devis- 
ing processes  and  organizations  needed  to  implement  the  theater  strauigy  in  peace 
and  war. 
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Our  mission  and  vision  are  clear.  Success  requires  that  USCENTCOM  be  a  flexi- 
ble and  versatile  organization.  We  are  confident  that  Central  Command's  Five  Pillar 
strategy  and  associated  activities  provide  a  sound  path  for  preserving  U.S.  interests 
in  this  important  and  volatile  part  of  the  world.  We  look  forward  to  working  with 
each  of  the  military  services,  Department  of  Defense,  and  members  of  Congress  in 
the  coming  months  to  realize  our  nation's  goals  in  the  Central  Region. 

Senator  Warner.  Thank  you.  Admiral. 

STATEMENT  OF  REAR  ADM.  JAMES  B.  PERKINS  III,  USN, 
ACTING  COMMANDER  IN  CHIEF,  U.S.  SOUTHERN  COMMAND 

Admiral  Perkins,  Mr.  Chairman,  distinguished  members  of  the 
committee,  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  testify  and  to  describe 
how  the  United  States  Southern  Command  supports  U.S.  interests 
in  the  Americas.  It  is  a  privilege  and  a  pleasure  to  appear  before 
you.  It  has  also  been  my  pleasure  to  have  served  as  General  Barry 
McCaffrey's  deputy  for  the  past  19  months.  My  report  to  you  today 
reflects  his  leadership  and  his  vision. 

With  your  permission,  sir,  I  would  like  to  begin  with  a  brief 
statement. 

Last  year's  Defense  Ministerial  of  the  Americas  in  Williamsburg 
was  a  clear  reflection  of  the  growing  interdependence  of  the  Ameri- 
cas and  of  our  shared  commitment  to  democracy  and  free  market 
economies.  It  was  also  an  affirmation  of  the  confidence  we  in  the 
United  States  have  in  Latin  America's  future.  As  you  know,  we 
have  extensive  cultural  ties  with  the  region.  More  than  10  percent 
of  Americans  are  of  Hispanic  origin,  and  presently  the  U.S.  is  the 
fifth-largest  Spanish  speaking  nation  in  the  world.  By  2025  we  will 
have  overtaken  Argentina,  Columbia,  and  even  Spain,  to  rank  sec- 
ond behind  only  Mexico. 

The  region  is  important  to  us  economically.  We  export  almost  as 
much  to  Latin  America  and  the  Caribbean  as  we  do  to  the  Euro- 
pean Union,  and  the  region  purchases  over  40  percent  of  its  im- 
ported goods  from  the  United  States.  Today  we  trade  more  with 
Venezuela  than  we  do  with  Russia;  more  with  Brazil  than  with 
China;  more  with  Costa  Rica,  with  3  million  people,  than  with  all 
of  Eastern  Europe,  with  100  million. 

Democracy  has  become  the  norm  in  Latin  America,  and  the  polit- 
ical and  military  leadership  of  the  region  have  committed  to  the 
f)rincipal  that  social  and  political  justice  forms  the  cornerstone  of 
asting  peace  and  stability.  All  19  countries  in  the  current 
SOUTHCOM  area  of  responsibility  are  democratic,  and  within  the 
hemisphere,  only  Cuba  holds  on  to  its  outmoded  dictatorship.  All 
Latin  American  militaries  are  subordinate  to  civilian  authority. 

Our  Latin  American  neighbors  share  our  commitment  to  peace 
and  justice.  Thev  have,  in  general,  supported  the  U.S.  on  important 
United  Nations  General  Assembly  resolutions  and  contribute  to 
important  international  peacekeeping  operations.  Currently  10 
Latin  American  countries  are  participating  in  13  such  UN  missions 
throughout  the  world,  having  over  2500  troops  now  deployed. 

Latin  America  is  not  without  problems,  however,  and  the  U.S.  is 
affected  by  transnational  threats  that  afflict  the  region.  Drug  traf- 
ficking: The  costs  are  staggering.  $67  billion  and  10,000  dead 
Americans  each  year.  The  drugs  that  come  to  the  U.S.  from  Latin 
America  cause  irreparable  harm  to  our  society,  contribute  to  higher 
crime  rates,  increase  the  costs  of  health  care,  and  destroy  families. 
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Illegal  migration:  Another  transnational  problem  that  must  b( 
dressed  cooperatively  by  the  governments  of  the  region.  App 
mately  900,000  illegal  migrants  from  Mexico,  Central,  and  S 
America  were  apprehended  in  the  United  States  last  year. 

How  does  SOUTHCOM  support  U.S.  interests  in  the  Amer 
The  first  way  is  by  promoting  activities  that  build  regional  coo] 
tive  security.  Historical  insecurities,  emerging  threats  to  nat 
sovereignty,  and  border  disputes  in  Central  and  South  Am( 
have  provoked  armed  conflict  in  the  past  and  will  continue  to  i 
ence  our  contingency  planning,  our  military  assistance  decis 
and  our  force  deployments  in  the  region. 

Last  year's  Peru-Ecuador  conflict  showed  us  how  such  long- 
disputes  can  still  interrupt  hemispheric  momentum  towards 
perity  and  cooperation.  I  will  be  pleased  to  take  any  questions 
may  have  on  that  highly  successful  peacekeeping  operation. 

The  principal  way  in  which  SOUTHCOM  is  promoting  reg 
cooperative  security  is  by  providing  an  example  of  the  positive 
military  institutions  can  play  in  society.  We  accomplish 
through:  a  pertinent,  carefully  structured,  multinational  exe 
program;  through  effective  foreign  military  interaction;  thr 
peacekeeping  and  humanitarian  assistance  missions;  and  thr 
our  counterdrug  operations.  We  also  actively  assist  Latin  Ame 
armed  forces  in  support  of  their  own  democraticallv-elected  lei 
ship  and  their  national  interests.  Let  me,  if  I  could.,  share  a  c( 
of  examples. 

SOUTHCOM  has  a  credible,  visible,  and  effective  human  r 
program  which  is  integral  to  all  of  our  military-to-military  ii 
tives.  Each  of  the  50,000  servicemen  and  women  who  deploys  t 
theater  is  specially  trained  and  alert  to  observe,  react  to,  an 
port  any  human  rights  violation.  Of  course,  they  serve  as  role 
els  for  their  Latin  American  counterparts.  The  SOUTHCOM-; 
sored  human  rights  conference  held  last  month  in  Miami  an 
tended  by  over  100  Latin  American  military  and  civilian  lead( 
an  example  of  our  cooperative  commitment. 

Another  successful  means  of  assisting  Latin  American  a 
forces  is  facilitating  their  legitimate  modernization  needs,  and 
development  of  appropriate  missions  and  force  structure  thr 
the  security  assistance  program.  Central  and  South  America  i 
least  militarized  region  in  the  world,  but  a  modest  security  ai 
ance  program  enhances  U.S.  engagement  with  regional  allies 
improves  our  interoperability  with  their  armed  forces. 

Although  our  total  program  has  decreased,  we  were  espei 
pleased  with  the  increase  in  the  international  military  educ 
and  training — IMET — funding.  As  mentioned  by  Generals  Jou 
and  Peay,  IMET  continues  to  be  one  of  our  most  cost-effe 
means  of  imparting  U.S.  values  and  beliefs  to  the  region's 
taries.  In  fiscal  year  1995,  this  program  provided  training  for 
1500  students  from  Latin  America.  It  is  low  cost,  it  is  high  re 
and  it  is  worthy  of  your  continued  support  and  expansion. 

SOUTHCOM    alsn    rnnfrihiitps    to    US     intprpst.s    hv    snnnn 
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Solid  national  leadership  is  being  provided  by  General  McCaffrey 
at  ONDCP,  by  Ambassador  Bob  Gelbard  at  State,  by  Mr.  Tom  Con- 
stantine  at  the  DEA,  by  Admiral  Kramek,  the  interdiction  coordi- 
nator, and  the  Deputy  assistant  Secretary  of  Defense,  Brian  Sheri- 
dan. We  have  seen  some  tactical  success  in  this  last  year.  For  in- 
stance, with  a  small  shift  in  resources,  our  operation  Green  Clover 
clearly  disrupted  the  flow  of  narcotics  by  air  routes,  and  dem- 
onstrated the  significance  of  synchronized  and  integrated  regional 
counterdrug  operation. 

Future  operations  will  sustain  the  pressure  on  narcotraflfickers. 
Operation  Laser  Strike,  the  follow-on  to  Green  Clover,  will  inten- 
sify efforts  to  interdict  this  so-called  air  bridge,  and  will  also  in- 
clude support  to  our  allies'  ground,  maritime,  and  riverine  oper- 
ations. A  solid,  capable  U.S.  military  presence  in  Latin  America  is 
important  to  future  improvement  in  regional  counterdrug  coopera- 
tion. 

Finally,  SOUTHCOM  supports  U.S.  interests  in  the  hemisphere 
by  ensuring  that  we  are  prepared  to  support  U.S.  foreign  policy  ob- 
jectives into  the  next  century.  We  are  doing  this  by  structuring 
SOUTHCOM  for  the  future  in  several  ways.  First,  we  continue  to 
implement  the  1977  Panama  Canal  treaties.  There  has  been  a 
steady  reduction  of  permanently  stationed  U.S.  troops  in  Panama 
from  more  than  10,300  troops  in  1992  to  about  7,500  today.  This 
drawdown  will  continue,  and  our  presence  will  decline  to  fewer 
than  4,500  over  the  next  15  months. 

If  the  Governments  of  Panama  and  the  United  States  do  not 
agree  to  some  continued  presence,  it  will  be  reduced  to  zero  by 
noon,  31  December  1999.  Also,  as  you  know,  in  September  of  last 
year,  the  Presidents  of  both  the  United  States  and  Panama  agreed 
to  hold  exploratory  talks  on  the  possibility  of  a  post-1999  military 
presence  in  Panama.  SOUTHCOM  is  supporting  the  State  and  De- 
fense Departments  in  preparation  for  these  exploratory  talks,  and 
is  drafting  contingency  plans  to  cover  the  eventualities. 

Third,  the  relocation  of  our  headquarters  to  Miami  was  an- 
nounced by  President  Clinton  in  March  1995,  and  postures  us  well 
for  the  next  century.  This  move  will  greatly  enhance  our  mission 
effectiveness  as  we  take  advantage  of  Miami's  many  attributes.  A 
site  was  selected  last  Friday,  and  construction  will  begin  next 
month  on  a  build-to-lease  facility. 

Finally,  the  President's  approval  of  the  revised  Unified  Command 
Plan  will  strengthen  SOUTHCOM's  ability  to  conduct  integrated 
air,  land  and  sea  operations  throughout  the  region.  This  change 
will  support  U.S.  efforts  to  address  Latin  America  as  an  entity,  and 
will  enhance  Southern  Command's  ability  to  coherently  and  con- 
sistently address  common  issues,  such  as  the  counterdrug  effort  in 
the  region. 

In  conclusion,  SOUTHCOM  remains  a  vital  national  asset,  the 
smallest  unified  headquarters — fewer  than  800  talented  men  and 
women,  civilian  and  military,  all  services  and  key  agencies,  edu- 
cated, experienced  and  focused  on  the  Americas.  They  will  help  me 
and  the  new  commander-in-chief  command  the  over  56,000  service- 
men and  women  who  will  deploy  to  Latin  America  this  fiscal  year, 
40  percent  of  whom  will  be  Reservists  and  National  Guardsmen. 
These  professionals  serve  with  pride  and  represent  vast  and  in- 
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valuable  experience  across  the  region.  The  American  people  may 
rest  assured  Uiat  these  fine  young  men  and  women  will  properly 
represent  and  protect  U.S.  interests  in  Latin  America. 

Sir,  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  discuss  SOUTHCOM's  roles 
in  this  vital  region;  I  look  forward  to  answering  your  questions. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Admiral  Perkins  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  by  James  B.  Perkins  III 

I.  INTRODUCTION 

The  United  States  Southern  Command  (SouthCom)  is  one  of  the  five  remaining 
regional  combatant  commands  constituted  on  14  December  1946  when  President 
Truman  signed  the  "Outline  Command  Plan,"  the  first  Unified  Command  Plan.  This 
document  established  seven  commands  including  the  Caribbean  Command — our 
predecessor.  Today,  SouthCom  is  headquartered  at  Quarry  Heights,  Panama.  Like 
the  other  four  geographic  unified  commands,  SouthCom  has  two  major  tasks: 

•  To  defend  U.S.  interests  within  its  assigned  area  of  responsibility  (AOR), 
Central  and  South  America  and  their  adjacent  waters. 

•  To  assist  the  development  of  modem  militaries  within  friendly  nations 
throughout  its  AOR. 


Emerging  Influences 


Europe 


ices     \ 


Future 


FACTORS 


Economic 

•  Foreign  investment  is  strong 
■  Sustained  growth  is  continuing 

•  Free-market  economics  are 
now  the  norm 

Political 

•  Transition  to  democracy  is 
nearly  complete 

•  Cultural  tics  to  the  US  are  soli 
Military: 

•  The  Cold  War  is  over 

•  Operations  Other  Than  War 
arc  prevailing 

•  Drugs  IS  the  enemy 


SouthCom  is  responsible  for  command  and  control  of  all  deployed  U.S.  military 
forces  within  the  AOR.  Each  year,  more  than  50,000  soldiers.  Sailors,  airmen,  and 
Marines  from  the  active  components,  the  National  Guard,  and  the  Reserves  deploy 
throughout  the  Americas  in  support  of  U.S.  national  security  objectives  in  the  re- 
gion. These  forces  conduct  combined  counterdrug  operations,  search  and  rescue  op- 
erations, engineering  exercises,  disaster  relief  operations,  humanitarian  and  civic 
assistance  operations,  and  foreign  military  interaction  programs. 

What  distinguishes  SouthCom  from  the  other  regional  combatant  commands  is 
the  nature  of  the  theater  and  the  way  in  which  military  power  is  employed. 


II.  THE  AMERICAS:  A  REGION  OF  CONVERGING  INTERESTS 
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"Our  overarching  objective  is  to  preserve  and  defend  the  civilian-elected 
governments  ana  strengthen  democratic  practices'  respectful  of  human 
rights." 

President  Clinton 
February,  1996 

Culture,  Economics,  and  Democracy 

The  forces  of  integration  are  increasingly  shaping  the  character  of  U.S.  relations 
with  its  hemispheric  neighbors.  The  United  States  nas  extensive  cultural  ties  with 
the  region.  More  than  10  percent  of  Americans  are  of  Hispanic  origin.  Today,  the 
United  States  is  the  fifth  largest  Spanish-speaking  nation  in  the  world.  By  2025, 
it  will  overtake  Argentina,  Colombia,  and  even  Spain  and  become  the  second  largest 
Spanish-sp)eaking  country  in  the  world  behind  Mexico. 

Latin  America  is  of  vital  economic  importance  to  the  United  States.  Exports  from 
the  United  States  to  Latin  America  and  the  Caribbean  about  equal  those  to  the  Eu- 
ropean Union.  In  the  1990s  U.S.  exports  to  the  region  grew  by  $36  billion  while  over 
the  same  period,  U.S.  exports  to  the  European  Union,  Japan,  and  China  increased 
by  just  $12  billion.  Latin  America  purchases  over  40  percent  of  its  imports  from  the 
Llnited  States.  For  instance,  Costa  Rica  with  a  population  of  just  3  million,  buys 
more  U.S.  goods  than  does  all  of  Eastern  Europe  with  some  100  million  people.  In 
1994,  the  United  States  sold  more  to  Chile's  14  million  people  than  to  India's  920 
million  people.  Today,  the  United  States  trades  more  with  Venezuela  than  with  Rus- 
sia, and  more  with  Brtizil  than  with  China.  While  the  global  economy  is  highly  com- 
petitive, continued  reduction  in  tariffs  and  trade  barriers  will  be  beneficial  to  all  the 
Americas — North,  Central,  and  South. 

This  hemisphere  has  decidedly  transitioned  to  democracy  during  the  past  decade. 
In  Latin  America  and  the  Caribbean,  34  of  35  nations,  all  except  Cuba,  have  demo- 
cratically-elected governments.  Freely -contested  elections  in  I^tin  America  have  be- 
come routine;  they  are  no  longer  headline  grabbers.  In  1995,  gubernatorial  elections 
were  held  in  Venezuela.  Peru,  Argentina,  and  Guatemala  conducted  presidential 
and  national  legislature  elections.  In  each  case  a  peaceful  transition  of  political  of- 
fice occurred. 

"Democracy  alone  can  produce  justice,  but  not  the  material  goods  necessary 
for  individuals  to  thrive;  markets  alone  can  expand  wealth,  but  not  the 
sense  of  justice  without  which  civilized  societies  perish." 

Mr.  Anthony  Lake 
September  1993 

The  nations  of  the  hemisphere  have  made  a  historic  commitment  to  democracy, 
in  substance  as  well  as  electoral  reform.  In  Haiti,  eight  Latin  American  nations  con- 
tributed forces  and  observers  to  Operation  Uphold  Democracy.  There  are  sixteen 
countries  in  the  SouthCom  AOR  that  have  defense  ministers.  Eleven  of  these  six- 
teen positions  are  now  held  by  civilians.  Military  subordination  to  civilian  authority 
is  becoming  institutionalized. 

The  passing  of  the  Cold  War  has  meant  that  our  relations  with  the  Nations  to 
our  south  have  changed.  There  is  no  longer  a  dominating  East-West  dynamic.  Con- 
cerns about  communism  and  hemispheric  defense  have  subsided.  In  1987,  the  Soviet 
Union,  Cuba,  and  Nicaragua  supported  Marxist  insurgencies  throughout  the  region. 
Today,  only  Colombia,  Guatemala,  and  Peru  face  guerrilla  threats. 

The  guerrilla  forces  that  plagued  Colombia  for  30  years  are  today  motivated  by 
economic  gain,  not  ideology.  They  render  protection  to  narcotraffickers  and  extort 
money  from  legitimate  businessmen. 

"Here  at  the  Summit  of  the  Americas,  the  people  of  the  United  States  will 
meet  a  whole  new  generation  of  leaders.  ...  a  generation  that  has  proved 
in  Central  America  that  bloody  regional  confiicts  can  be  peacefully  con- 
cluded through  negotiation  and  reform  and  reconciliation;  a  generation 
which  has  pledged  to  support  democracy  collectively  wherever  it  is  imper- 
iled in  this  nemisphere." 

President  Clinton 
Opening  Speech  fx)r  the  Summit  of 
the  Americas,  1994 
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Regional  Cooperation 

The  Central  American  insurgencies  of  the  1980s  have  been  replaced  by  growing 
regional  cooperation.  The  nature  of  this  cooperation  was  recently  demonstrated  in 
a  SouthCom  counterdrug  riverine  exercise — tne  first  to  involve  military  leaders  from 
Honduras,  El  Salvador,  Costa  Rica,  Guatemala,  Belize.  Additionally,  observers  from 
Nicaragua  and  Mexico  attended.  Another  example  is  a  SouthCom-sponsored  human- 
itarian assistance  exercise  in  Honduras,  in  which  civilian  and  military  leaders  from 
Honduras,  El  Salvador,  Costa  Rica,  Belize,  and  Guatemala  participated.  Again,  Nic- 
araguan  observers  attended. 

Latin  American  nations  share  with  the  United  States  a  commitment  to  peace  and 
justice.  They  support  the  United  States  on  significant  United  Nations  (U.N.)  Gen- 
eral Assembly  resolutions  and  contribute  to  important  international  peacekeeping 
operations,  durrently,  10  Latin  American  countries  serve  in  13  U.N.  peacekeeping 
missions  throughout  the  world.  Argentina,  Brazil,  Colombia,  and  Venezuela  have 
provided  troops  to  peace  operations  in  the  former  Yugoslavia.  Thirteen  percent  of 
the  Argentine  military  forces  will  have  served  with  U.N.  peacekeeping  missions. 
Thirty-nine  percent  of  the  Uruguayan  Army  has  peacekeeping  experience,  including 
54  percent  of  its  officer  corps. 

Latin  American  countries  are  increasingly  striving  to  resolve  their  differences 
through  diplomatic  means.  For  example,  Argentina  and  Chile  have  successfully  re- 
solved 23  of  24  border  disputes,  some  of  which  have  existed  since  1881.  Ecuador  and 
Peru  have  begun  bilateral  negotiations  to  resolve  their  recent  border  dispute.  Co- 
lombia and  Venezuela  have  met  to  discuss  cross-border  violations  by  narco-guerril- 
las  and  methods  to  improve  communications  in  the  border  area. 

The  United  States  nas  a  stake  in  the  region's  well-being  and  a  self-interest  in 
helping  resolve  the  region's  problems.  America's  support  of  democracy  and  free  mar- 
ket economies  makes  it  a  full  partner  with  the  democratic  nations  of  the  region.  The 
political  instability  that  formerly  marked  Latin  America  will  be  relegated  to  the 
past  only  if  democratic  and  free  market  institutions  continue  to  succeed. 

Transnational  Problems 

The  United  States  is  affected  by  two  significant  transnational  problems  that  af- 
flict the  region:  drug  trafTicking  and  illegal  migration.  The  drugs  that  come  to  the 
United  States  from  Latin  America  cause  irreparable  harm  to  society.  They  contrib- 
ute to  high  homicide  rates,  taking  10,000  lives  each  year.  They  increase  the  trans- 
mission of  AIDS,  destroy  families,  and  promote  property  crimes.  The  almost  $50  bil- 
lion that  American  consumers  spend  each  year  on  illegal  drugs  cause  nearly  $70  bil- 
lion of  damage  to  our  society. 

The  economic  power  of  the  traffickers  shields  them  from  the  counterdrug  efforts 
of  Latin  American  governments  and  the  $14  billion  the  United  States  spends  annu- 
ally fighting  drugs.  The  Colombian  cartels  are  estimated  to  earn  $8  billion  annually, 
six  times  tne  annual  budget  of  the  Colombian  military.  Clearly,  illicit  drugs  are  a 
transnational  threat  requiring  continued  international  cooperation  to  be  countered 
effectively. 

Illegal  migration  is  the  other  major  transnational  problem  that  must  be  addressed 
cooperatively  by  the  covemments  of  the  region.  Approximately  900,000  illegal  mi- 
grants from  Mexico,  Central  America,  and  South  America  were  apprehended  in  the 
U.S.  last  year.  Each  year,  approximately  300,000  illegal  immigrants  try  to  gain 
entry  into  the  United  States.  But,  illegal  Immigration  is  not  just  a  U.S.  problem. 
In  Costa  Rica  there  are  more  than  600,000  illegal  Nicaraguans,  14  percent  of  the 
Costa  Rican  population.  There  are  estimates  0120,000  illegal  migrants  in  French 
Guiana;  20,000  in  Bolivia;  several  hundred  thousand  in  Brazil,  and  between  three 
and  five  million  Colombians  residing  illegally  in  Venezuela.  Often,  these  migration 
flows  cause  domestic  instability  and  raise  tensions  between  neighbors. 

Just  last  year,  SouthCom  and  the  U.S.  Atlantic  Command  (USACOM)  responded 
to  the  humanitarian  crisis  generated  by  the  fiow  of  migrants  from  Cuba  and  Haiti. 
Migrant  camps  were  built  in  Cuba,  Panama,  and  Suriname  to  handle  47,500  mi- 
grants. Over  8,700  Cuban  migrants  were  cared  for  by  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces  in 
Panama. 

The  U.S.  Armed  Forces  cannot  address  the  social  causes  of  migration.  They  can 
however,  assist  Latin  American  nations  facing  domestic  crises  by  providing  humani- 
tarian assistance  when  needed. 

III.  SOUTHCOM'S  organization:  maintaining  a  modest  presence  in  the  AMERICAS 

SouthCom  Promotes  U.S.  Interest 

At  the  direction  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  SouthCom  designs  and  executes  U.S. 
military  strategies  which  promote  U.S.  interests  throughout  the  region.   In  most 
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cases,  SouthCom  and  the  military  units  operating  throughout  the  Americas  act  in 
support  of  other  U.S.  Government  agencies  and  in  conjunction  with  the  armed  forces 
of  tne  alHed  nations.  One  of  the  hallmarks  of  SouthCom's  foreign  military  inter- 
action program  is  that  a  modest  military  presence  produces  significant  returns.  In 
the  eno,  uTS.  national  security  interests  benefit. 

SouthCom  is  the  smallest  of  all  the  regional  unified  commands.  The  nearly  800 
soldiers,  Sailors,  airmen,  and  Marines  who  comprise  SouthCom  headquarters  con- 
stitute 0.05  percent  of  the  active  duty  strength  of  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces.  Together 
with  SouthCom's  components,  there  are  fewer  than  7,500  men  and  women  based  in 
Panama.  This  figure  is  down  from  over  8,600  a  year  ago  and  some  10,300  2  years 
ago.  An  additional  499  militaiy  personnel  are  assigned  to  Joint  Task  Force  Bravo, 
a  subordinate  headquarters  of  SouthCom  in  Honduras.  In  the  rest  of  Latin  America, 
there  are  fewer  than  100  permanently  assigned  SouthCom  troops.  Component  Com- 
mands from  the  Services  support  SouthCom  and  our  nrtivitioQ  thr^i^ahn^t  tKo  aod 


SouthCom:  A  small  but  important  component 
of  our  National  Security  Strategy 
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CINCLANTFLT 
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Hq,  U.S.  Southern  Command 
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Naval  Small  Craft  Instruction 
and  Techical  Training  School 
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Jungle  Operations 
Training  Center 


•  SouthCom:  The  smallest  of  the  unified  headquarters. 

•  There  are  more  DoD  civilians  in  Japan  than  U.S.  troops  in 

Latin  America. 

•  Less  than  1%  of  the  DoD  budget  is  spent  in  Latin  America. 


U.S.  Army  Component 

U.S.  Army  South  (USARSO)  is  located  at  Fort  Clayton,  Panama.  Commanded  by 
Maj.  Gen.  Lawson  Magruder,  its  principal  forces  include:  an  infantry  battalion;  avia- 
tion, engineer,  intelligence,  signal,  logistics,  and  military  police  units;  and  the 
Army's  Jungle  Operations  Training  Center.  The  Jungle  Operations  Training  Center, 
which  is  the  only  U.S.  center  of  its  kind  in  the  world  today,  trains  U.S.  and  Latin 
American  forces  while  enhancing  military  relations.  USARSO  relies  on  augmenting 
Reserve,  National  Guard,  and  active  duty  forces  from  the  United  States  to  accom- 
plish most  of  its  tasks  in  Latin  America. 

One  of  the  USARSO's  major  tasks  is  to  provide  the  Army  command  and  control 
structure  for  the  AOR.  It  also  provides  the  majority  of  forces  for  Joint  Task  Force 
Panama  (JTF— Panama)  which  is  responsible  for  the  defense  of  the  Panama  Canal. 
USARSO  also  supports  regional  disaster  relief  and  counterdrug  efforts;  protects  U.S. 

f>ersonnel,  property,  and  interests  in  Panama;  and  provides  oversight,  planning,  and 
ogistical  support  for  humanitarian  and  civic  assistance  projects  throughout  the 
SouthCom  AOR. 

U.S.  Air  Force  Component 

U.S.  Southern  Air  Force  (USSOUTHAF),  headquartered  at  Davis-Monthan  Air 
Force  Base  in  Arizona,  and  commanded  by  Lt.  Gen.  James  Record,  is  SouthCom's 
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Air  Component.  USSOUTHAF  maintains  a  forward  element,  USSOUTHAI-'  (FWD), 
at  Howard  Air  Force  Base,  Panama,  commanded  by  Brigadier  General  Randall  M. 
Schmidt.  Air  Force  assets  in  Panama  include  the  Air  Force's  only  short  take-off  and 
landing  squadron  (C-27  aircraft)  and  an  Air  Operations  Center  which  supports  re- 
gional counterdrug  efforts  and  coordinates  U.S.  military  aircraft  operating  in  the  re- 
gion. 

One  of  the  Air  Force's  major  tasks  is  to  support  JTF — Panama  in  maintaining  the 
neutrality  of  the  Panama  Canal.  The  Air  Force  Component  provides  a  C5-capable 
airfiead  which  can  support  arriving  augmentation  forces.  Howard  Air  Force  Base  is 
a  strategic  hub  and  staging  base  for  supporting  counterdrug  operations,  power  pro- 
jection, contingency  operations,  and  humanitarian  and  civic  assistance  projects.  Fi- 
nally, Panama-based  air  forces  support  U.S.  Embassies  and  security  assistance  or- 
ganizations in  the  theater. 

U.S.  Navy  Component 

The  Naval  Component,  led  by  Admiral  William  J.  Flanagan,  Commander-in-Chief, 
U.S.  Atlantic  Fleet  (CENCLANTFLT),  has  several  small  commands  in  Panama,  in- 
cluding the  Naval  Small  Craft.  Instruction  and  Technical  Training  School  on  Rod- 
man Naval  Station  in  Panama.  This  school,  where  lessons  are  conducted  in  Spanish, 
teaches  riverine  operations  and  small  craft  maintenance  to  Latin  American  navies 
and  coast  guards.  CINCLANTFLT  maintains  a  forward  element,  CINCLANTFLT 
Det  SOUTH,  commanded  by  Captain  Linda  D.  Long.  CINCLANTFLT  has  the  lead 
for  exercises  like  "Unitas,"  a  major  annual  exercise  involving  the  Navy,  Marines  and 
Coast  Guard,  and  an  annual  noncombatant  evacuation  operation  exercise.  The  Navy 
component  also  coordinates  canal  transits  for  U.S.  Navy  ships. 

U.S.  Marine  Component 

SouthCom's  Marine  component.  Commander  Marine  Force  South 
(COMMARFORSOUTH),  located  at  Camp  Lejeune,  North  Carolina,  is  commanded 
by  Lt.  Gen.  Charles  E.  Wilhelm.  The  Marines  are  represented  in  Panama  by  a  plan- 
ning and  liaison  element  headed  by  Colonel  Paul  R.  Ottinger.  The  principal  USMC 
force  in  Panama  is  a  rotational  Marine  rifle  company.  The  Marines  in  Panama  pro- 
tect U.S.  lives,  property,  and  interests;  provide  an  immediate  reaction  force  to  sup- 
port Commander,  JTF — Panama  and  designated  naval  units  transiting  the  Panama 
Canal;  provide  riverine  capable  forces;  and  support  other  Marine  forces  in  the  AOR. 

Special  Operations  Component 

Headquarters,  Special  Operations  Command  South  (SOCSOUTH)  is  a  subordinate 
Unified  Command  of  SouthCom.  Located  at  Albrook  Air  Force  Station,  Panama, 
SOCSOUTH  is  commanded  by  Colonel  (P)  Robert  Wagner,  U.S.  Army.  In  addition 
to  the  headquarters  stafT,  Special  Operations  Forces  in  Panama  include  Company 
C,  3rd  Battalion,  7th  Special  Forces  Group  (Airborne);  Company  D,  160th  Special 
Operations  Aviation  Regiment  (Airborne);  Naval  Special  Warfare  Unit  Eight;  and 
Special  Boat  Unit  Two  Six. 

SOCSOUTH  supports  SouthCom  throughout  the  theater.  On  an  average  day,  it 
has  200  people  deployed  in  eight  different  countries.  SOCSOUTH  forces  are  involved 
in  developing  military  to  military  relations;  fostering  respect  for  human  rights;  and 
conducting  training  of  host  nation  forces  for  counterdrug  operations  and  oemining. 

Joint  Task  Force — Panama 

JTF — Panama  guarantees  the  security  of  the  Panama  Canal  and  U.S.  facilities. 
It  is  commanded  by  the  USARSO  Commander.  Commander  USSOUTHAF  (FWD)  is 
the  Deputy.  JTF — Panama  also  works  with  the  U.S.  Embassy  and  the  Government 
of  Panama  to  conduct  humanitarian  and  civic  assistance  projects  within  the  Repub- 
lic of  Panama. 

Joint  Task  Force — Bravo 

JTF — Bravo  is  located  at  Soto  Cano  Air  Base,  Honduras  and  is  commanded  by 
Colonel  F.  Joseph  FVasek.  The  soldiers  and  airmen  of  JTF — Bravo  operate  a  C5-ca- 
pable  airbase.  JTF — Bravo  plays  a  key  role  assisting  Central  America's  armed  forces 
to  restructure  to  meet  changing  security  requirements.  JTF — Bravo  also  organizes 
multinational  exercises  and  supports  humanitarian,  counterdrug,  and  disaster  relief 
operations.  SouthCom  gains  enormous  strategic  leverage  in  Central  America  from 
the  forward  presence  oithis  joint  task  force. 

Security  Assistance  Organizations 

SouthCom's  18  security  assistance  organizations  in  Mexico  and  Latin  America  are 
integral  members  of  our  U.S.  Ambassadors'  country  teams.  In  addition  to  managing 
our  relatively  small  security  assistance  programs,  they  serve  as  our  principal  liai- 
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sons  to  the  region's  militaries.  They  oversee  most  U.S.  military  activities  in  each 
country.  Finally,  they  personify  U.S.  commitment  to  the  countries  to  which  they  de- 
ploy. The  men  and  women  of  our  security  assistance  organizations  are  our  strategic 
scouts;  they  know  the  leaders  of  our  allied  nation  militaries  and  the  culture.  Mili- 
tary attaches  perform  a  completely  different  function  and  cannot  take  the  place  of 
our  security  assistance  organizations. 

Inter-Agency  Effort 

SouthCom  plays  a  significant  role  in  the  inter-agency  effort  to  promote  U.S.  inter- 
ests in  the  Americas.  SouthCom's  effectiveness  is  enhanced  by  the  presence  of  liai- 
son officers  and  representatives  from  the  Department  of  State  (DOS),  Central  Intel- 
ligence Agency  (CIA),  Defense  Intelligence  Agency  (DIA),  Drug  Enforcement  Admin- 
istration (UEA),  National  Security  Agency  (NSA),  the  U.S.  Customs  Service  (USCS), 
and  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  (USCG). 

U.S.  Ambassadors 

SouthCom  and  its  components  work  with  and  in  support  of  the  U.S.  Ambassadors 
assigned  to  each  country  in  the  region.  We  depend  on  strong  relationships  with  all 
the  Latin  American  country  teams  to  integrate  interagency  objectives  into  our  oper- 
ations. Ambassadors  request  military  deployments  in  their  countries  after  establish- 
ing that  an  exercise  or  military  activity  supports  their  objectives. 

IV.  SUPPORTING  U.S.  INTERESTS  IN  LATIN  AMERICA 

SouthCom  supports  U.S.  interests  in  four  principal  ways: 

•  Promoting  activities  that  build  regional  cooperative  security 

•  Assisting Xatin  American  armed  Torces  in  support  of  their  own  democrat- 
ically-elected leadership  and  their  national  interests 

•  Supporting  lead  U.S.  Government  agencies  execute  the  National  Drug 
Control  Strategy 

•  Ensuring  that  forces  assigned  to  SouthCom  are  adequately  trained,  orga- 
nized, and  postured  to  accomplish  assigned  missions  today  and  in  the  fu- 
ture 

Building  Regional  Cooperative  Security 

A  fundamental  task  for  any  armed  force  is  to  assure  the  National  sovereignty  and 
guarantee  the  territorial  integrity  of  its  nation.  Historical  insecurities,  new 
transnational  threats  to  sovereign  borders,  and  border  disputes  have  provoked  wars 
in  the  Americas  in  the  past.  These  factors  continue  to  influence  contingency  plan- 
ning and  force  deployments  of  allied  forces  in  the  region.  SouthCom  believes  that 
increasing  professional  interaction  among  the  region's  armed  forces  contributes  to 
regional  cooperative  security.  Such  interaction  facilitates  the  resolution  of  long- 
standing disputes  and  allows  the  armed  forces  to  concentrate  on  other  important 
missions. 

Peacekeeping  on  the  Ecuador-Peru  Border:  Building  Trust  Between  Nations 

In  January  1995,  an  historic  dispute  over  a  portion  of  the  Ecuador-Peru  border 
flared  into  combat.  Fighting  remained  localized  to  the  remote  jungle  area  in  dispute. 
The  ensuing  mobilization  by  both  nations  demonstrated  however,  that  this  and  simi- 
lar conflicts  could  trigger  a  large-scale  conventional  war,  as  occurred  between  Ecua- 
dor and  Peru  in  1941.  The  current  conflict  was  halted  by  the  diplomatic  efforts  of 
the  same  four  guarantor  countries  that  committed  themselves  in  1941  to  helping  re- 
solve this  dispute:  Argentina,  Brazil,  Chile,  and  the  United  States. 

Since  Marcn  1995,  a  small  military  contingent  from  the  four  guarantor  countries, 
the  Military  Observer  Mission  to  Ecuador  and  Peru  (MOMEP),  has  progressively  so- 
lidified a  standing  cease-fire.  In  the  past  year  MOMEP  has  overseen  the  separation 
of  some  10,0(X)  committed  troops  in  the  disputed  border  area,  allowed  another 
150,000  troops  to  demobilize  and  return  to  peacetime  garrisons,  and  has  integrated 
Ecuadorian  and  Peruvian  officers  into  the  observer  force. 

This  peacekeeping  mission  has  been  conducted  at  essentially  no  cost  to  the  United 
States  or  to  the  other  participating  nations.  U.S.  operational  costs  of  over  $3.3  mil- 
lion through  February  1996,  nave  oeen  reimbursea  by  Ecuador  and  Peru.  Both  na- 
tions have  agreed  to  pay  most  of  the  costs  of  the  observer  mission.  The  $15,000  daily 
cost  of  the  peacekeeping  operations  is  a  bargain  for  Ecuador  and  Peru  compared  to 
the  estimated  $3  million  a  day  they  were  spending  for  combat  operations.  Signifi- 
cantly, there  have  been  no  casualties  suffered  by  any  of  the  guarantors  and  the 
modest  U.S.  participation  has  gone  from  93  soldiers  and  airmen  down  to  61. 

This  observer  mission  has  created  the  military  conditions  to  support  a  diplomatic 
settlement  of  this  long-standing  dispute.  In  January  1996,  Ecuador  and  Peru  began 
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bilateral  negotiations  to  resolve  the  dispute.  However,  the  diplomatic  process  must 
be  given  sufficient  time  to  produce  results.  If  a  settlement  is  not  reached  by  the  two 
nations  during  the  current  negotiations,  fighting  may  recur. 

Assisting  Ixitin  American  Armed  Forces 

SouthCom  provides  an  example  of  the  positive  role  military  institutions  can  play 
in  Latin  American  societies.  We  assist  in  developing  organizations  and  capabilities 
which  support  democratic  governments  and  regional  stability.  SouthCom's  participa- 
tion in  multinational  exercises  represents  a  continued  shift,  away  from  traditional 
bilateral,  force-on-force  scenarios  to  multinational  training  exercises  focusing  on 
military  operations  other  than  war. 

SouthCom's  Latin  America  Symposium 

In  December  1994,  President  Clinton  and  33  other  democratically-elected  heads 
of  state  met  in  Miami  to  celebrate  the  emergence  of  political  freedom  and  economic 
prosperity  in  the  Western  Hemisphere.  They  reaffirmed  a  shared  commitment  to  de- 
mocracy, free  market  economies,  free  trade,  and  respect  for  human  rights.  Finally, 
they  committed  themselves  to  a  process  that  will  accelerate  the  economic  trans- 
formation of  the  region  and  the  creation  of  a  hemisphere-wide  free  trade  zone. 

One  of  the  principal  results  to  emerge  from  the  Summit  was  the  building  of  mu- 
tual confidence.  SouthCom's  follow-on  Latin  American  Symposium  in  Miami,  24-26 
April  1995,  supported  this  initiative  by  bringing  together  civilian  and  military  lead- 
ers from  the  Americas  to  continue  the  regional  dialogue.  The  aim  of  the  Symposium 
was  to  strengthen  the  bonds  between  regional  militaries.  The  Symposium  also  sup- 
ported democratic  development  in  the  Americas  and  built  upon  the  cooperative  rela- 
tionships prevailing  among  the  countries  of  the  hemisphere.  The  Symposium  proved 
to  be  one  of  SouthCom's  most  effective  undertakings. 

The  Symposium  also  provided  a  forum  for  the  keynote  speaker.  Secretary  of  De- 
fense William  Perry,  to  lay  the  foundation  and  introduce  the  principal  themes  for 
the  Defense  Ministerial  of  the  Americas  which  was  to  follow  in  Williamsburg,  Vir- 
ginia, 24-26  July  1995. 

Defense  Ministerial  of  the  Americas 

SouthCom  provided  significant  support  to  the  Defense  Ministerial  of  the  Ameri- 
cas. SouthCom's  presentation  at  Langley  Air  Force  Base  to  the  arriving  Ministers 
of  Defense  and  to  their  delegations  showed  how  our  military-to-military  exercise 
program  supports  U.S.  regional  security  interests  in  general.  More  importantly, 
SouthCom  displayed  its  support  for  the  three  themes  of  the  Ministerial:  Armed 
Forces  in  a  Democracy;  Confidence  and  Security  Building  Measures;  and  Defense 
Cooperation  Initiatives. 

We  appreciated  the  opportunity  to  participate  in  this  first-ever  meeting  of  the  De- 
fense Ministers  of  the  Western  Hemisphere.  All  of  our  subsequent  discussions  with 
leaders  from  the  AOR  point  to  the  Ministerial  as  a  significant  step  toward  greater 
defense  cooperation  among  the  Nations  of  the  region.  A  number  of  the  participating 
nations  have  initiated  discussions  with  their  neighbors  over  long-standing  border 
disputes  as  a  result  of  the  Ministerial.  Guatemala  and  Belize  are  examples. 

Military  Engagements  through  Combined  Operations 

SouthCom  operations  seek  to  involve  the  military  forces  of  multiple  nations.  The 
purpose  of  these  multilateral  combined  operations  is  to  promote  disciplined,  tech- 
nically-competent militaries  respectful  of  the  rule  of  law.  SouthCom  exercises  also 
aim  to  promote  regional  cooperative  security  and  foster  appropriate  roles,  force 
structures,  and  doctrines  for  democratic  I^atin  American  militaries.  SouthCom's 
combined  military  operations  include  training  deployments  and  exchanges,  multi- 
national training  exercises,  military  command  post  exercises,  military  engineering 
and  medical  exercises,  conferences,  and  security  assistance  programs. 

In  fiscal  year  1995,  the  800-strong  SouthCom  headquarters,  a  battalion-sized  ele- 
ment, provided  strategic  and  operational  direction  for  more  than  3,100  deployments 
involving  over  56,000  soldiers,  Sailors,  airmen,  and  Marines.  In  the  past  3  years, 
more  than  80,000  of  the  176,000  total  deploying  U.S.  forces  have  been  National 
Guardsmen  and  Reservists.  They  come  from  all  military  services  and  from  every 
state  of  the  Union  and  Puerto  Rico.  Approximately  40  percent  of  the  deployments 
in  fiscal  year  1996  will  be  conducted  by  the  Reserves. 

Because  of  the  importance  of  military  institutions  in  Latin  American  societies, 
SouthCom's  extensive  military-to-military  relationships  are  key  to  achieving  U.S. 
national  security  objectives. 
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Spain.  In  all,  more  than  100  foreign  snips,  submarines,  and  aviation  assets  were  in- 


Multinational  Exercises 

In  1995,  SouthCom  continued  its  transition  from  bilateral  to  multinational  foreign 
military  interaction  exercises.  Multinational  exercises  are  focused  on  a  specific 
theme;  for  example,  counterdrug  air  operations,  riverine  opx;rations,  disaster  relief, 
non-combatant  evacuation,  or  allied  support  in  conventional  and  contingency  oper- 
ations. Some  of  these  exercises  are  supported  by  computer  simulation  models. 

The  36th  iteration  of  the  annual  multilateral  naval  exercise,  "Unitas"  occurred  in 
1995.  This  exercise  was  conducted  in  10  phases  over  a  5  month  period.  It  started 
with  an  annual  deployment  to  Puerto  Rico  followed  by  deployments  moving  counter- 
clockwise around  tne  South  American  continent.  Task  Force-138  deployed  more  than 
2,800  U.S.  personnel  from  the  Navy,  Marines,  and  Coast  Guard  under  the  command 
of  Rear  Adm.  Martin  J.  Mayer.  The  task  force  conducted  combined  operations  with 
the  navies  of  Colombia,  Ecuador,  Peru,  Chile,  Argentina,  Uruguay,  Paraguay,  and 
Brazil.  The  exercise  also  included  ships  from  Canada,  France,  the  Netherlands  and 
Spain, 
volved. 

A  SouthCom-sponsored  peacekeeping  command  post  exercise  conducted  in  Buenos 
Aires,  Argentina  in  August  1995,  involved  many  countries  engaged  in  ongoing 
peacekeeping  operations  in  Europe,  Africa,  and  Asia,  as  well  as  in  the  Caribbean 
and  Soutn  America.  The  exercise  was  led  by  General  Martin  Antonio  Balza,  Chief 
of  Staff  of  the  Argentine  Army.  The  exercise  featured  a  complex  jseacekeeping  sce- 
nario that  replicated  many  of  the  challenges  facing  the  peacekeepers  in  Bosnia.  For 
the  first  time,  the  former  combatants  from  the  War  of  the  Triple  Alliance  (1865- 
1870),  Argentina,  Brazil,  Paraguay,  and  Uruguay,  came  together  for  a  military  exer- 
cise. 

The  U.S.  Army's  Peacekeeping  Institute,  the  School  of  the  Americas,  XVIII  Air- 
borne Corps,  the  10th  Infantry  Division  (Mountain),  and  U.S.  Army  South  also  par- 
ticipated in  this  exercise.  It  was  one  of  our  most  innovative  and  successful  multi- 
national training  events  to  date.  SouthCom  looks  to  build  on  this  success  with  a  fol- 
low-on multinational  peacekeeping  exercise  in  Uruguay  in  September  1996. 

Humanitarian  Exercises  and  Operations 

The  U.S.  commitment  to  support  our  regional  allies  was  further  demonstrated  by 
SouthCom  in  a  regional  disaster  relief  exercise  conducted  at  Soto  Cano  Air  Base, 
Honduras,  in  November  1995.  A  total  of  169  military  and  governmental  disaster  re- 
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lief  oflicials  from  Honduras,  Belize,  Guatemala,  El  Salvador,  Barbados,  Nicaragua, 
Trinidad  and  Tobago  participated.  Additionally,  observers  from  Bolivia,  Brazil, 
Costa  Rica,  Guyana,  Jamaica,  Panama,  and  Peru  were  present. 

The  exercise  provided  a  forum  to  employ  the  newly  formed  Central  American  Co- 
ordination Center  for  the  Prevention  of  Natural  Disasters  in  Central  America,  a  re- 
gional organization  similar  in  function  to  the  U.S.  Federal  Emergency  Management 
Agency.  The  participants  engaged  in  a  realistic  exercise  which  was  credited  with 
greatly  assistmg  Nicaraguan  olTicials  to  cope  with  the  havoc  wrought  by  a  volcanic 
eruption  which  occurrea  shortly  afler  the  exercise.  This  exercise  also  enhanced  re- 
gional dialogue  among  Central  American  nations. 

SouthCom  sponsors  a  number  of  Humanitarian  and  Civic  Assistance  (HCA) 
projects  conducted  in  conjunction  with  military  exercises.  These  HCA  projects  pro- 
vide medical  care,  improve  public  sanitation,  wells,  and  roads,  and  construct  simple 
schools,  medical  clinics,  and  bridges.  Servicemen  and  women  benefit  from  practicing 
skills,  but  also  serve  as  role  models  for  the  allied  military  units  with  whom  they 
work.  There  were  129  engineer  and  medical  HCA  projects  within  the  SouthCom 
AOR  for  fiscal  year  1995.  Medical  units  treated  more  than  89,000  patients  during 
medical  exercises.  Engineer  exercises  accounted  for  construction  or  repair  of  seven 
clinics,  36  schools,  and  38  wells.  Additionally,  to  reach  remote  areas  in  support  of 
HCA  projects,  three  roads  and  eight  bridges  were  upgraded. 

By  themselves  these  programs  are  not  the  engine  of  change,  but  they  afford  relief, 
support  the  infrastructure  necessary  to  promote  political  and  economic  development, 
and  provide  an  excellent  training  vehicle  for  U.S.  and  Latin  American  militaries. 

One  of  the  more  challenging  Humanitarian  missions  conducted  by  SouthCom  in 
the  past  year  was  the  humanitarian  relief  provided  to  Cuban  migrants.  The  care 
of  8,677  migrants  in  temporary  camps  in  Panama  from  September  1994  through 
February  1995,  serves  as  a  testimony  to  the  training,  disciphne,  and  compassion  of 
American  military  and  civilian  personnel.  However,  this  eiTort  to  erect  camps  and 
provide  assistance  to  people  in  desperate  circumstances  was  marred  by  3  days  of 
violence  in  December  1994,  by  a  small  segment  of  the  camp  population.  Our  sol- 
diers. Sailors,  airmen,  and  Marines  responded  with  enormous  discipline  and  re- 
straint to  quickly  end  this  disturbance  and  restore  order. 

More  than  5,600  U.S.  troops  directly  supported  the  camps,  including  augmenting 
forces  from  the  U.S.  In  every  instance,  our  servicemen  and  women  performed  their 
duties  superbly,  preserving  the  Cubans'  dignity  while  ensuring  that  their  human 
rights  were  not  violated.  When  the  period  allowed  by  the  Government  of  Panama 
for  temporary  shelter  in  Panama  expired,  the  migrants  were  moved  to  Guantanamo 
Bay,  Cuba.  This  movement  was  conducted  flawlessly  without  violence  or  incident. 
As  post-Cold  War  missions  continue  to  require  U.S.  forces  to  provide  humanitarian 
assistance,  this  operation  will  serve  as  a  benchmark  for  success. 

The  Armed  Forces  and  Human  Rights 

Latin  America's  past  has  been  marked  by  egregious  human  rights  abuses  commit- 
ted by  security  forces,  insurgents,  political  organizations,  and  individuals.  However, 
there  is  reason  to  be  optimistic  that  the  region's  human  rights  record  will  continue 
to  improve.  The  continued  strengthening  oidemocratic  governments  and  the  end  of 
Cuban  and  Soviet  inspired  insurgency  combine  to  make  subversion,  terrorism,  and 
accompanying  restraints  on  civil  liberties  less  likely.  Civil  society  has  also  become 
increasingly  influential  as  a  result  of  the  of  the  media  and  the  contributions  of  non- 
governmental organizations. 

There  will  continue  to  be  debate  in  different  countries  over  how  to  address  this 
legacy  of  human  rights  abuse.  While  SouthCom  is  concerned  about  the  administra- 
tion of  justice,  this  issue  is  best  addressed  by  encouraging  appropriate  political  and 
legal  mechanisms  within  each  individual  country.  Our  military  focus  is  on  sharing 
ideas  and  training  on  how  human  rights  should  be  fully  integrated  with  operational 
military  imperatives. 

A  SouthCom  Human  Rights  Steering  Group  has  been  established  to  coordinate 
and  oversee  human  rights  issues  and  initiatives  within  the  Command.  Its  purpose 
is  to  ensure  that  SouthCom  has  a  credible,  visible,  and  executable  human  rights 
program  which  integrates  human  rights  awareness  into  all  of  our  military-to-mili- 
tary initiatives. 

SouthCom  believes  we  can  contribute  to  the  reduction  of  human  suffering  and  the 
loss  of  individual  dignity  through  a  program  of  multinational  interaction  that  dem- 
onstrates and  reinforces  the  ideals  oi  liberty  and  democracy. 

Accordingly,  all  U.S.  forces  receive  human  rights  awareness  training  prior  to  de- 
ploying to  the  region.  The  need  to  respect  the  dignity  of  the  civilian  populace  in  all 
types  of  military  operations  is  at  the  neart  of  that  instruction.  The  protection  and 
promotion  of  human  rights  form  an  integral  part  of  our  theater  objectives  and  basic 
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military  operational  training.  Realistic,  challenging  scenarios  have  enhanced  our 
multinational  training  program.  SouthCom  also  incorporates  ethical  dilemmas  into 
the  multinational  exercises  we  sponsor.  Finally,  SouthCom  has  integrated  the  expe- 
rience and  expertise  of  the  interagency,  non-governmental  agency,  and  academic 
communities  to  enhance  the  efTectiveness  of  our  human  rights  awareness  program. 
Their  involvement  also  reinforces  the  concept  that  our  Armed  Forces  are  account- 
able directly  to  our  civilian  leadership  and  to  our  people. 

In  February  1996,  SouthCom  co-hosted  a  Human  Rights  Conference  in  Miami 
with  the  Inter-American  Institute  of  Human  Rights.  This  first-ever  regional  forum 
collectively  reiterated  established  regional  and  international  norms  for  human 
rights  (Geneva  Conventions,  Organization  of  American  State's,  and  United  Nations 
Declarations).  The  conference  also  examined  shared  roles,  responsibilities,  and  rela- 
tionships for  protecting  and  promoting  human  rights.  Ultimately,  the  Human  Rights 
Conference  explored  the  central  role  human  ri^ts  will  play  in  regional  peace  and 
security  for  the  Americas  into  the  next  century. 

Security  Assistance 

Security  assistance  enhances  U.S.  engagement  with  regional  allies  and  improves 
interoperability  with  their  armed  forces.  The  low  rate  of  military  expenditures 
throughout  this  region  accurately  reflects  a  new  reality:  a  decrease  in  inter-state 
tension  and  greater  stability.  Cooperation  and  trust  among  traditional  rivals  are  at 
an  all  time  high. 

Nevertheless,  Latin  American  militaries  have  legitimate  defense  modernization 
requirements.  It  is  in  the  United  States'  best  interest  that  they  buy  U.S.  equipment 
so  that  the  United  States  can  influence  the  timetable  for  its  introduction  into  the 
region.  In  an  age  of  decHning  defense  budgets,  it  is  more  important  than  ever  before 
that  the  United  States  remain  attuned  to  these  needs. 

Security  assistance  funding  in  Latin  America  continues  to  decline,  shrinking  from 
$212.7  million  in  fiscal  year  1991  to  $0  in  fiscal  year  1996  (proposed).  As  a  result 
of  these  cuts,  the  U.S.  ability  to  influence  the  direction  and  scope  of  regional  mili- 
tary modernization  is  significantly  reduced. 

International  Military  Education  and  Training  (IMET) 

Although  total  security  assistance  has  decreased,  one  bright  spot  is  the  increase 
in  the  IMET  fiinding  level  for  SouthCom.  Hopefully  this  increase  is  the  beginning 
of  a  trend. 

IMET  continues  to  be  one  of  our  most  cost-effective  means  of  inculcating  U.S.  val- 
ues and  beliefs  into  the  region's  militaries.  In  fiscal  year  1995,  this  program  pro- 
vided training  for  1,524  students.  This  low-cost,  high -return  program  is  worthy  of 
continued  support  and  expansion. 
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Worldwide  IMET  for  Geographic 

Unified  Commands 


PACCM    -  16"/. 


EUCCM    -  54% 


SouthCom    -    16% 


GENICOM    -  12% 


ACCM  -r/, 


F\  95  Total  =  S26M 


Spanish  Language  Schools 

The  U.S.  military's  three  Spanish  language  schools  continue  to  be  useful  tools  for 
influencing  large  numbers  of  Latin  American  military  personnel.  The  instruction  at 
these  institutions  has  evolved  to  meet  the  evolving  challenges  faced  by  regional  mili- 
taries. Attendance  continues  to  be  strong.  Fiscal  Year  1995  attendance  figures  were 
844  at  the  U.S.  Army  School  of  the  Americas,  432  at  the  Inter-American  Air  Forces 
Academy,  and  220  at  the  Naval  Small  Crafl  Instruction  and  Technical  Training 
School.  TTiese  schools  provide  a  secondary  benefit  as  well.  For  example,  nearly  200 
students  who  completed  helicopter  training  in  Fiscal  Year  1995  augmented  efforts 
in  support  of  the  U.S.  counterdrug  strategy. 

Traditional  CINC  Activities 

Traditional  CINC  Activities  are  those  military-to-military  events  conducted 
throughout  our  theater  to  accomplish  national  security  goals  such  as  strengthening 
democracy  and  promoting  regional  security.  These  activities  focus  on  promoting  re- 
spect for  human  rights  and  the  rule  of  law.  They  include  the  sharing  of  ideas,  exper- 
tise, and  experience  on  such  diverse  topics  as  disaster  relief,  search  and  rescue,  pub- 
lic affairs,  preventive  medicine,  and  legal  reforms.  Traditional  CENC  Activities  are 
simple  and  responsive.  They  are  tailored  to  local  situations  in  order  to  most  effec- 
tively influence  each  nation's  armed  forces. 

In  SouthCom,  this  valuable  program  encompasses  every  country  in  the  AOR,  pro- 
moting military  values  while  building  trust  and  reducing  tensions  among  neighbors. 
Conferences,  unit  exchanges,  and  visits  are  just  some  of  the  common  tools  used  k) 
build  relationships  around  shared  military  ties  and  varied  skills.  By  including  mid- 
grade  officers  and  non-commissioned  officers  as  well  as  more  senior  leaders,  the  in- 
vestment made  by  supporting  this  low  cost,  high  payoff  program  will  continue  to 
provide  dividends  for  years  to  come. 

Supporting  U.S.  Agencies  to  Execute  the  National  Drug  Control  Strategy 

Presidential  Decision  Directive  14  (PDD-14)  commits  the  United  States  to  oro- 
mote  regional  counterdrug  cooperation  and  bolster  the  political  will  and  counterdrug 
capabilities  of  the  source  nations.  This  strategy  is  proving  to  be  the  most  effective 
means  of  obtaining  tangible  results  and  maintaining  the  pressure  on  drug  traffick- 
ers. 
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There  is  clear  progress  being  made  against  drug  trafTicking  due  to  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment's concentration  on  source  countries.  EfTorts  to  set  conditions  for  unilateral, 
bilateral,  and  multilateral  operations  have  been  fruitful  in  reducing  the  flow  of 
drugs  from  the  source  countries.  Today,  the  increased  risk  to  the  drug  trafficker  is 
reflected  in  the  cost  to  smuggle  drugs  from  Bolivia  and  Peru  into  Colombia.  The 
price  has  increased  nine-fold  from  $20,000  to  $180,000  per  flight.  A  meaningful  dif- 
ference in  limiting  the  proliferation  of  drugs  is  occurring,  largely  due  to  tactical,  not 
strategic,  successes;  the  availability  and  price  of  cocaine  in  the  U.S.  have  not  been 
affected. 

"Narcotraffickers  don't  think  in  terms  of  borders.  Indeed  they  take  advan- 
tage of  this  mind  set.  They  violate  sovereignty.  So  the  only  way  to  deal  with 
the  narcotrafficking  problem  is  to  treat  it  as  a  regional  problem.  .  ." 

Doctor  Wiluam  Perry 
Secretary  of  Defense 

It  is  a  challenge  to  apply  available  resources  from  all  counterdrug  agencies,  for- 
eign and  domestic,  to  afTect  the  critical  nodes  of  production,  trafficking,  and  con- 
sumption. When  done  properly,  the  synergy  derived  from  the  collective  efibrts  of  the 
United  States  Government  is  impressive.  Whether  it  is  determining  certification 
standards,  developing  crop  eradication  strategies  and  alternative  development 
plans,  promoting  public  awareness,  or  planning  combined  military  training,  the 
interagency  and  international  process  is  producing  results.  By  making  a  sustained 
effort  to  improve  interagency  cooperation  and  promote  the  regional  focus  of  our  al- 
lies, the  United  States  is  seeing  evidence  of  an  increase  in  political  will  and  a  grow- 
ing sense  of  shared  responsibility  among  Latin  American  nations  to  eliminate  this 
menace. 

The  narcotrafficker  is  vulnerable.  Counterdrug  actions  that  are  coordinated 
among  the  various  U.S.  Government  agencies  and  the  Nations  of  the  region  are  bet- 
ter able  to  exploit  this  vulnerability.  It  is  not  easy.  The  effort  requires  the  United 
States  to  maintain  a  long-term  view  and  sustained  commitment  to  a  regional  inter- 
agency counterdrug  program.  Narcotics-related  corruption  scandals  in  Colombia,  Bo- 
livia, and  Peru  overshadow  many  of  the  successes  in  dismantling  drug  cartels  and 
disrupting  drug  trafficking.  Border  confiicts  distract  from  progress  made  in  cross- 
border  counterdrug  cooperation.  Yet,  in  the  end,  the  positive  results  outweigh  the 
setbacks. 

The  dedication  of  the  military  and  law  enforcement  officials  of  our  allied  nations 
demonstrates  great  courage  and  tenacity  in  the  counterdrug  effort.  The  results  are 
significant.  Detected  international  drug  flights  from  Peru  are  down  45  percent  from 
1994.  Interdiction  of  the  air  trafficking  routes  has  forced  traffickers  to  stockpile 
their  coca  paste,  causing  coca  base  prices  to  plummet  61  percent  in  selected  areas 
of  Peru.  Results  of  combined  operations  with  Peru  and  Colombia  in  1995  are  equally 
impressive:  65,000  acres  (1.5  times  the  area  of  Washington,  D.C.)  of  coca  leaf  eradi- 
cated; 39  aircraft  seized  or  forced  down;  and  over  32  metric  tons  of  cocaine  base/ 
HCL  seized. 

As  a  result  of  the  current  counterdrug  effort  in  Latin  America,  positive  trends  are 
occurring.  NarcotrafTickers  are  becoming  more  wary  of  losing  pilots  and  planes. 
More  coca  farmers  are  abandoning  their  illicit  crops  to  explore  alternative  opportu- 
nities. Colombian  drug  cartel  control  is  slipping,  evidenced  by  increased  direct  co- 
ordination between  Mexican  and  Peruvian  narcotrafficking  organizations. 
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Supporting  the  National  Counterdrug  Strategy: 
Big  Pay-Offs  Possible  in  the  "Source"  Countries 


100%  of  the  world's  cocaine  comes  from  South  America. 

South  Com  spends  less  than  1%  of  federal  counterdrug  monies  there. 


The  Problem:    Availability  and  price 
of  cocaine  in  the  U.S.  have  been  unaffected 


1994  World-wide  seizures: 

265  metric  tons,  of  which 

75  were  seized  in  South  America 


U.S.  annual 

cocaine  demand: 

About  300 

metric  tons 


1995  Cocaine  production  in  Bolivia, 
Colombia  &  Peru  =  840  metric  tons. 


Conclusion:    Small  increases  in  our  modest 

"source"  country  counterdrug  programs  can 

affect  the  availability  of  cocaine  in  the  USA 


These  impressive  results  come  not  only  from  the  application  ol  equipment  and 
technology.  The  increased  professionalism  of  allied  forces  (police  and  military)  who, 
along  with  law  enforcement  officers  of  the  United  States,  risk  their  lives  daily,  is 
key.  Further  results  will  require  a  greater  level  of  regional  cooperation  in  order  to 
ensure  these  courageous  efTorts  are  not  wasted. 

SouthCom:  Making  a  Difference  Regionally 

SouthCom  provides  a  regional  vision  for  cooperation.  We  also  serve  as  a  catalyst 
to  foster  an  integrated  and  synchronized  counterdrug  effort  throughout  the  region. 
Our  lead  organization  of  the  regional  counterdrug  effort  is  the  Joint  Interagency 
Task  Force— South  (JIATF— South).  It  is  located  at  Howard  Air  Force  Base,  Pan- 
ama. JIATF — South  coordinates  the  efTorts  of  the  Army,  Navy,  Air  Force,  Marines, 
Coast  Guard,  and  interagency  representatives  from  the  U.S.  Customs  Office,  DEA, 
CIA,  DIA,  and  NSA  on  the  SouthCom  staff.  Additionally,  colonels  from  Peru,  Colom- 
bia, and  Venezuela  coordinate  JIATF — South  and  SouthCom's  activities  with  their 
respective  countries.  All  of  JIATF — South's  counterdrug  efforts  are  designed  to  sup- 
port each  ambassador's  counterdrug  objectives. 

To  assist  ambassadors  in  developing  these  objectives,  SouthCom  provides  Joint 
Planning  and  Assistance  Teams  and  Tactical  Analysis  Teams  to  the  U.S.  Embassy 
country  teams.  These  teams  are  physically  located  in  the  Embassies  or  with  the 
U.S.  security  assistance  organizations  in  drug-producing  or  transiting  countries. 
These  teams  also  provide  the  security  assistance  organization  commanders  the  capa- 
bility to  conduct  combined  and  operational  support  to  allied  nations'  counterdrug  ef- 
forts. 

SouthCom  provides  other  assets  to  support  the  counterdrug  effort.  Air  Force  and 
Special  Operations  troops  provide  support  and  training  to  our  allied  nations' 
counterdrug  forces.  Deployments  of  U.S.  Air  Force  AWACS,  ground  based  radars, 
and  relocatable-over-the-horizon  radars  (ROTHR)  are  integrated  in  an  extremely 
useful  Andean  Ridge  counterdrug  network  which  detects  and  monitors 
narcotrafficking  aircraft. 

Regional  cooperative  efforts  are  fostering  greater  regional  cooperation  and  under- 
standing. Colombians,  Ecuadorians,  Peruvians,  and  Canadians  now  ride  on  U.S. 
AWACS  nights  directed  against  the  narcotics  air  bridge  between  Peru  and  Colom- 
bia. Venezuela  and  Brazil  are  now  engaged  in  the  counterdrug  effort  and  have  ex- 
pressed enthusiasm  to  expand  their  cooperation.  In  counterdrugs,  success  breeds 
success. 


26-501    97-21 
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Operation  Green  Clover 

Operation  Green  Clover  was  approved  by  the  National  Command  Authority  and 
directed  by  the  Chairman,  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  Supported  by  SouthCom,  it  was  a 
regional  counterdrug  surge  operation.  Employing  assigned  and  augmenting  forces, 
SouthCom  expanded  its  assistance  to  allied  nations  in  their  efforts  against  narcotics 
trafficking.  This  operation  featured  interagency  cooperative  efforts  with  Colombia, 
Peru,  Venezuela,  Ecuador,  Panama,  Costa  Rica,  and  the  Netherlands  Antilles. 

In  a  2-month  period,  582  personnel  conducted  32  separate  deployments  in  support 
of  this  surge  efTort.  With  a  small  shift  in  resources.  Operation  Green  Clover  in- 
creased the  disruption  of  the  flow  of  narcotics  via  air  routes  and  demonstrated  the 
significance  of  synchronized  and  integrated  regional  counterdrug  operations.  Intel- 
ligence indicators  reveal  that  the  operation  suppressed  air  activity  and  forced  an  ad- 
justment of  narcotrafficker  air  patterns. 

The  direct  benefits  of  Operation  Green  Clover  are  expressed  in  the  enhanced  law 
enforcement  cooperation  among  Peru,  Colombia,  Bolivia,  Ecuador,  and  Venezuela. 
Costa  Rica  and  Belize  also  benefited.  Additionally,  Brazil  and  Venezuela  employed 
counterdrug  observation  teams  for  the  first  time.  As  a  direct  result  of  Operation 
Green  Clover,  Peru  and  Brazil  have  begun  a  dialogue  on  counterdrug  cooperation. 

The  Way  Ahead 

Future  operations  will  sustain  the  pressure  on  narcotraffickers.  SouthCom's  latest 
counterdrug  effort,  Operation  Laser  Strike,  commits  a  sustained  level  of  U.S.  detec- 
tion, monitoring,  and  tracking  resources  to  support  extended  interdiction  and  law 
enforcement  efforts  in  Peru,  Colombia,  Bolivia,  Ecuador,  Venezuela,  and  Brazil.  Op- 
eration Laser  Strike  will  intensify  the  disruption  of  production  and  transportation 
of  illegal  drugs  by  increasing  the  level  of  U.S.  resources  devoted  to  the  regional 
counterdrug  effort. 

The  employment  of  ground-based  radars  in  conjunction  with  Operation  Laser 
Strike  is  a  vital  element  in  the  coordinated  air  interdiction  effort.  These  ground- 
based  radars  present  a  significant  deterrent  to  narcotraffickers.  SouthCom  will  in- 
crease this  deterrent  by  strategically  relocating  and  augmenting  the  existing  radar 
network.  Additionally,  a  state-of-the-art  upgrade  will  complete  electronic  connection 
between  all  ground  and  air  counterdrug  assets. 

To  help  coordinate  these  efforts  and  promote  regional  counterdrug  thinking, 
SouthCom  will  host  a  Counterdrug  Conference  in  conjunction  with  the  Latin  Amer- 
ican Symposium  scheduled  for  April  1996.  Country  Team  and  allied  nation  rep- 
resentatives from  Peru,  Colombia,  Venezuela,  Ecuador,  Bolivia,  and  Brazil  will  at- 
tend. The  Counterdrug  Conference  will  provide  a  forum  to  further  refine  the  re- 
gional couilterdrug  strategy. 

Last  year's  counterdrug  results  are  encouraging.  A  strong,  capable  U.S.  presence 
in  the  region  is  key  to  the  further  improvement  in  regional  counterdrug  cooperation 
and  success.  SouthCom  deployments  and  resources  will  maintain  pressure  to  disrupt 
narcotrafficking.  Our  goal  will  be  to  continue  to  promote  and  contribute  to  a  re- 
gional, multinational,  integrated  counterdrug  operation.  We  will  build  upon  our  tac- 
tical successes  to  assist  and  enhance  the  air,  land,  sea,  and  riverine  interdiction  ef- 
forts of  our  Latin  American  allies. 
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Considerations  Affecting  Continued 
U.S.  Militarv  Presence 


•  U.S.  Interests 

-  Condua  of  contingencies  and  humanitarian  operations 

-  Facilitates: 

•  Counierdrug  elTorts 

•  Use  of  existing  training  facilities 

•  Panamanian  Interests 

-  Facilitates  engineering  and  training 

-  Provides  environmental  proteaion  to  the  Canal  watershed 

•  Regional  Interests 

-  Enhances  training  for  jungle  and  riverine  operations 

-  Improves  joint  training  for  counterdrug  operations 

-  Demonstrates  U.S.  commitiDent  to  Latin  .America 


Ensuring  U.S.  Forces  are  postured  for  missions  today  and  in  the  future 
U.S.  Forces  Forward  Presence  in  Panama 

SouthCom  continues  to  comply  with  the  1977  Panama  Canal  Treaties.  There  has 
been  a  steady  reduction  of  permanently  stationed  U.S.  troops  in  Panama  from  more 
than  10,300  troops  in  1994,  to  fewer  than  7,500  today.  Drawdown  will  continue  to 
less  than  5,000  in  1997  and  to  zero  by  31  December  1999.  In  1995,  Fort  Davis  and 
Fort  Espinar,  totaling  over  4,400  acres  and  buildings,  were  transferred  to  Panama. 
This  year  Fort  Amador,  the  "Pearl  of  the  Canal,"  and  the  Arraijan  Fuel  Tank  Farm 
with  a  800,000  barrel  capacity  will  be  transferred. 

In  September  1995,  the  presidents  of  both  the  U.S.  and  Panama  agreed  to  hold 
exploratory  talks  on  the  possibility  of  a  post-1999  U.S.  military  presence  in  Pan- 
ama. The  process  of  the  exploratory  talks  is  still  evolving.  Both  governments  have 
undertaken  serious  studies  and  analyses  of  the  two  options:  a  continued  U.S.  mili- 
tary presence  or  total  withdrawal.  Any  solution  will  build  on  our  existing  excellent 
relations  with  the  Government  of  Panama. 

SouthCom  is  supporting  U.S.  preparations  for  the  exploratory  talks  by  providing 
data,  tours,  and  information  requested  by  both  U.S.  and  Panamanian  negotiating 
teams. 

Unified  Command  Plan 

The  President's  approval  of  the  Unified  Command  Plan  (UCP)  will  have  signifi- 
cant benefits  for  Latin  America  and  the  Caribbean,  as  well  as  for  U.S.  defense  ef- 
forts in  the  hemisphere.  The  new  UCP  directed  a  two-phased  reshaping  of  the 
SouthCom  AOR.  Initially,  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  waters  adjacent  to  the  Central 
and  South  American  landmass  were  added  to  the  SouthCom  AOR.  This  strength- 
ened our  ability  to  conduct  integrated  air,  land,  and  sea  operations  throughout  the 
region.  We  look  forward  to  the  significantly  increased  opportunities  to  interact  with 
the  Naval  forces  of  Central  and  South  America. 
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SouthCom  Area  of  Responsibility  i 


SouthCom  gains 

the  Caribbean,  Gulf  of^ 

Mexico,  and  waters 

surrounding  Central  and 

South  America  in  two 

phases 

Phase  I:  SouthCom  gained/ 
adjoining  waters  around 
Central  and  South  America 
1  January  19% 


USACOIVI  retains  much  of  its  AoR 
(minus  the  Caribbean)  and  all  of  its 
functional  responsibilities 


Phase  II:  SouthCom 
gains  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  and  the 
Caribbean  when 
ordered  by  SecDef  but 
not  earlier  than   1  June 
1997 


Perhaps  even  more  noteworthy  will  be  the  second  phase  of  the  President's 
changes.  When  directed  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  but  not  earlier  than  1  June 
1997,  SouthCom  will  assume  responsibility  for  the  Caribbean,  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
and  the  included  islands. 

This  change  will  support  U.S.  efforts  to  address  Latin  America  and  the  Caribbean 
as  a  single  region  and  will  enhance  SouthCom's  ability  to  coherently  and  consist- 
ently address  common  issues  in  the  region.  Also,  it  will  allow  a  single  commander 
to  control  military  operations  in  this  region — enhancing  counterdrug  operational 
support  and  other  important  missions. 

We  fully  recognize  the  importance  of  the  Caribbean  and  are  already  involved  in 
detailed  planning  and  preparations  to  assume  these  additional  responsibilities.  The 
SouthCom  staff  is  working  to  capture  all  available  expertise  and  to  make  this  tran- 
sition as  smooth  and  transparent  as  possible.  Our  goal  is  to  reshape  SouthCom  to 
more  effectively  implement  the  hemispheric  cooperative  security  initiatives  an- 
nounced by  Secretary  Perry  at  last  summer's  Defense  Ministerial  of  the  Americas. 

Headquarters  Relocation  to  Miami 

The  move  of  SouthCom  headquarters  to  Miami  in  1997  will  greatly  enhance  mis- 
sion effectiveness.  The  Miami  International  Airport  is  the  air  hub  of  the  region:  85 
percent  of  all  U.S.  carrier  flights  to  Central  and  South  America  originate  from 
Miami.  There  are  37  Latin  American  and  Caribbean  countries  which  have  con- 
sulates in  Miami.  Over  30  percent  of  all  U.S.  trade  with  Latin  America  and  the  Car- 
ibbean is  done  through  Miami.  Miami  annually  hosts  2.3  million  visitors  from 
Central  and  South  America.  Miami  is  a  Latin  American  center  of  learning;  the  Uni- 
versity of  Miami's  North-South  Center  and  Florida  International  University's  Latin 
American  and  Caribbean  Center  provide  a  steady  focus  and  world  class  research  on 
the  region. 

The  Miami  location  will  provide  an  excellent  quality  of  life  for  SouthCom  families. 
Miami  has  a  splendid  public  school  system  with  an  extensive  magnet  school  pro- 
gram. There  are  top-rated  civilian  dental  and  health  care  facilities.  Miami  offers  af- 
fordable housing  and  access  to  the  Coast  Guard  commissary  and  the  Homestead  Air 
Reserve  Base  Exchange  Mart.  Recreation  and  entertainment  opportunities  in  Miami 
are  extensive.  There  are  professional  and  collegiate  sports,  670  public  parks  and  rec- 
reational areas,  and  40  theaters,  museums,  and  cultural  facilities. 
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Relocation  Status 

SouthCom's  relocation  to  Miami  was  announced  by  President  Clinton  on  29  March 
1995.  Since  then,  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  has  completed  an  environ- 
mental analysis  resulting  in  a  finding  of  no  significant  impact;  an  economic  analysis 
that  supported  leasing  the  headquarters;  and  a  market  survey  finding  adequate  fa- 
cilities for  competitive  leasing  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Miami  International  Airport. 
The  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  released  a  solicitation  for  offers  for  the  new 
headquarters  facility  in  November  1995.  The  site  selection  and  lessor  were  an- 
nounced in  Miami  on  15  March  1996. 

An  exciting  aspect  of  the  new  headquarters  building  is  the  opportunity  to  estab- 
lish a  state-of-the-art  Command,  Control,  Communication,  Computer,  and  Intel- 
ligence (C4l)  network  integrating  the  new  Global  Command  and  Control  System. 
This  capability  will  meet  current  and  future  requirements.  The  relocation  of  the 
headquarters,  coupled  with  changes  to  the  Unified  Command  Plan,  makes  acquisi- 
tion of  the  latest  C4I  capabilities  essential  for  command  and  control  of  deployed 
forces  and  for  connectivity  to  the  National  Command  Authority. 

V.  CONCLUSION 

The  Western  Hemisphere  is  increasingly  marked  by  two  characteristics:  democ- 
racy and  free  market  economics.  Democracy  and  free  market  economies  prosper 
when  a  nation's  and  a  region's  security  are  not  in  question.  More  than  830  million 
people  live  under  freely  elected  governments.  Only  Cuba  holds  onto  its  autocratic 
dictatorship.  Collectively  our  economies  constitute  a  $13  trillion  market.  By  the  turn 
of  the  century,  Latin  America  will  have  a  $2  trillion  economy  and  will  trade  more 
than  $600  billion  in  goods  and  services. 

"Democracy,  peace  and  prosperity  in  the  region  are  the  best  guarantee  of 
U.S.  national  security.  DOD's  regional  strategy  is  to  use  the  defense  assets 
at  its  disposal  to  promote  these  goals." 

United  States  National  Security 
Strategy 

Though  traditional  security  concerns  do  exist  in  the  Americas,  the  region  has  been 
spared  many  of  the  world's  conventional  military  problems.  Nonetheless,  there  are 
difficulties  that  can  undermine  the  democratic  and  economic  progress  of  thepast 
decade.  Most  of  these  problems  cannot  be  solved  by  military  institutions.  These 
problems,  which  include  poverty,  inequality,  drug  production  and  trafficking,  and 
concerns  over  sovereignty,  require  the  collective  eflorts  of  the  societies  affected. 

The  U.S.  Armed  Forces  can  contribute  to  America's  and  the  region's  security  by 
continuing  its  modest  interactions  with  the  armed  forces  of  Latin  America.  They  can 
help  defuse  conventional  military  crises  as  SouthCom  has  done  this  past  year  on 
the  Ecuador-Peru  border.  They  can  assist  committed  nations  to  limit  the  ability  of 
drug  traffickers  to  violate  sovereign  air,  land,  and  sea  space  as  SouthCom  dem- 
onstrated during  operation  Green  Clover-  and  will  show  m  future  operations  like 
Laser  Strike. 

The  U.S.  Armed  Forces  can  contribute  to  the  ongoing  debate  over  appropriate 
roles  and  missions  of  the  armed  forces  in  democratic  societies.  This  is,  oi  course,  a 
debate  that  must  take  place  within  each  country  and  the  answers  to  the  debate  will 
be  different  in  each  country.  Additionally,  they  can  share  the  results  of  their  own 
experiences  as  SouthCom  exhibited  during  the  Defense  Ministerial  of  the  Americas 
and  during  symposia,  such  as  the  Human  Rights  Conference. 

The  U.S.  Armed  Forces  can  also  assist  the  countries  in  the  region  as  they  reorga- 
nize and  modernize  their  armed  forces  in  accordance  with  the  conclusions  of  their 
democratic  leadership.  SouthCom's  security  assistance  programs  are  appropriate  ve- 
hicles for  this  and  allow  us  to  provide  limited  assistance  in  this  area. 

SouthCom  remains  committed  to  providing  a  satisfactory  quality  of  life  for  our  sol- 
diers. Sailors,  airmen,  Marines,  DOD  employees,  and  their  family  members.  By 
1998,  our  troop  strength  in  Panama  will  be  approximately  4400,  representing  a  re- 
duction of  more  than  50  percent  from  1992  troop  levels. 

U.S.  service  members  continue  to  perform  missions  such  as  MOMEP  and  Oper- 
ation Green  Clover  with  pride.  Their  motive  is  patriotism,  and  they  devote  their  tal- 
ents and  commitment  to  the  United  States  with  little  regard  for  personal  gain. 

The  senior  leadership  of  SouthCom  proudly  shares  with  Congress  the  responsibil- 
ity of  maintaining  a  wholesome  quality  of  life  for  American  service  members. 

At  SouthCom,  our  shared  responsibility  is  to  ensure  that  tomorrow's  force  remains 
as  capable  as  today's  force.  This  means  maintaining  our  contract  with  the  troops. 
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South  Com  believes  continued  Congressional  support  for  appropriate  military  pay 
the 


rises,  upgrading  military  housing,  and  medical  care  has  signaled  to  our  troops  that 
their  sacrifices  are  being  recognized. 

The  single  resource  that  best  allows  SouthCom  to  efTectively  support  U.S.  inter- 
ests in  the  Americas  is  our  dedicated  men  and  women,  both  civilians  and  uniformed. 
Thev  represent  all  that  is  good  in  America. 

They  come  from  all  States  of  the  Union  and  serve  in  the  Active  Component,  the 
National  Guard  and  the  Reserves.  These  professionals  serve  with  pride,  and  have 
gained  valuable  experience  across  the  region.  They  constitute  the  best  equipped  and 
most  capable  armed  force  in  the  world  today. 

Senator  Warnter.  Thank  you  very  much.  Those  statements  were 
very  reassuring  by  each  of  you,  and  indeed,  I  think  very  carefully 
laid  out  the  continuing  threat  in  each  of  those  regions,  not  only  to 
our  forces,  but  to  those  of  our  allies. 

I  will  begin  the  questioning,  6  minutes  for  each  Senator,  but  I 
would  defer  to  our  distinguished  ranking  member,  if  he  should  like 
to  make  a  statement. 

STATEMENT  OF  SENATOR  SAM  NUNN 

Senator  NuNN.  Thank  vou,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  just  like  to 
join  you  in  welcoming  all  our  CINC's  here  this  morning.  You  all 
have  tremendous  areas  of  responsibility.  I  'Anil  put  my  statement 
in  the  record.  I  had  to  open  the  permanent  subcommittee  on  inves- 
tigations hearing  this  morning.  So  I  will  catch  up  as  we  go  along. 

Welcome,  all  of  you,  here. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Senator  Nunn  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  by  Senator  Sam  Nunn 

Thank  you  Mr.  Chairman.  I  join  you  in  welcoming  four  of  our  five  geographic  com- 
batant commanders.  General  Joulwan,  Commander-in-Chief,  U.S.  European  Com- 
mand; General  Peay,  Commander-in-Chief,  U.S.  Central  Commana;  General 
Sheehan,  Commander-in-Chief,  U.S.  Atlantic  Command;  and  Rear  Admiral  Perkins, 
Acting  Commander-in-Chief,  U.S.  Southern  Command. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  the  areas  of  responsibility  of  three  of  our  four  witnesses  are 
areas  of  substantial  ongoing  operations.  General  Joulwan's  European  Command  is 
involved  in  the  NATO-led  operation  to  iniplement  the  military  aspects  of  the  Dayton 
Peace  Agreement  in  Bosnia,  in  the  U.N.  Preventive  Force  in  Macedonia,  and  in  the- 
coalition  force  that  is  enforcing  a  no-fly  zone  over  northern  Iraq  and  assisting  the 
humanitarian  relief  operations  for  the  Iraqi  Kurds.  General  Pea/s  Central  Com- 
mand is  enforcing  the  no-Hy  zone  over  southern  Iraa  and  enforcing  the  U.N.  embar- 
go on  Iraq.  General  Sheenan's  Atlantic  Commana  is  winding  down  the  United 
States'  participation  in  the  U.N.  military  operation  in  Haiti.  Moreover,  Admiral  Per- 
kins' Southern  Command  is  participating  in  the  Military  Observer  Mission  to  Ecua- 
dor and  Peru  to  oversee  the  cease-fire  and  is  engaged  in  numerous  deployments  to 
the  region  in  support  of  a  variety  of  tasks,  including  particularly  counter-drug  oper- 
ations. 

Today's  hearing  follows  on  the  heels  of  the  testimony  of  Admiral  Owens  on  the 
work  of  the  Joint  Requirements  Oversight  Council,  the  testimony  of  Secretary  Perry 
and  General  Shalikasnvili  and  the  Service  Secretaries  and  Service  Chiefs  on  the  fis- 
cal year  1997  Defense  budget  request  and  the  Future  Years  Defense  Program. 

During  the  course  of  these  hearings,  we  have  heard  Admiral  Owens  put  an  em- 
phasis on  a  vision  of  a  future  U.S.  force  that  has  achieved  Information  Dominance 
of  the  battlefield  through  advances  in  intelligence,  surveillance,  and  reconnaissance 
and  improvements  in  command,  control,  communications,  computers  and  intel- 
ligence and  in  precision  munitions.  Admiral  Owens  specifically  downgraded  the  im- 
portance of  weapons  system  platforms.  Secretary  Perry  and  General  Shalikashvili 
both  regretted  tnat  modernization  programs  were  not  better  funded  but  indicated 
that  future  procurement  budgets  will  be  more  robust.  The  Service  Secretaries  and 
Service  Chiefs,  meanwhile,  supported  the  need  for  more  funds  for  procurement  than 
are  contained  in  the  budget  request  and  emphasized  more  procurement  of  weapon 
system  platforms. 

Now  we  have  a  chance  to  hear  from  four  of  the  regional  combatant  commanders 
who  are  actually  carrying  out  real-world  operations  today  and  whose  successors. 
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who  will  have  the  responsibility  to  carry  out  such  operations  in  the  future,  will  be 
aflected  by  the  decisions  we  make  on  this  and  future  defense  budget  requests. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  look  forward  to  hearing  from  our  witnesses  about  the  present 
situations  and  future  threats  in  their  areas  of  responsibility  and  their  views  about 
the  adequacy  of  the  fiscal  year  1997  and  Future  Years  Defense  Program  to  meet 
their  operational  requirements. 

Senator  Warner.  Thank  you,  Senator  Nunn. 

General  Joulwan,  let  us  go  immediately  to  Bosnia.  Speaking  for 
myself,  I  was  not  in  favor  of  the  added  operation  on  the  ground. 
But  I  would  be  the  first  to  say  that  I  think  you  and  your  subordi- 
nate commanders  and  the  commanders  of  our  allies,  and  indeed, 
right  on  down  to  the  private,  have  conducted  this  mission  with  a 
very  credible  measure  of  success. 

I  judge  that,  to  the  extent  that  our  Defense  Department  and  oth- 
ers may  have  projected  the  casualties,  that  you  are  well  below 
those  levels,  and  we  thank  God  for  that.  But  I  would  like  to  have 
you  address  four  issues  just  briefly. 

First,  is  there  a  threat  in  your  judgment,  militarily,  of  a  signifi- 
cant proportion  against  either  our  forces  or  those  of  our  allies?  The 
example  being  in  Serb-held  territory,  the  positioning  of  significant 
missiles  or  forces  that  could,  out  of  the  blue,  strike. 

Second,  the  mission  creep.  That  is  of  concern  to  many  of  us,  par- 
ticularly as  it  relates  to  the  International  Commission  on  War 
Crimes,  the  inability  of  the  indigenous  police  force  and  others  to 
take  on  significant  authority.  It  is  very  distressing  to  read  and 
learn  of  the  positive  accomplishments  of  IFOR,  and  then  see  at 
night  the  burning  of  sections  of  Sarajevo.  That  is  not  only  inhu- 
man, it  is  terrorist,  but  it  also  indicates  that  property  is  being  wan- 
tonly destroyed  and  that  it  is  likely  that  our  taxpayers  and  those 
of  our  IFOR  partners  will  be  called  upon  at  some  point  in  time  to 
replace  those  physical  structures  so  that  life  can  go  on. 

Why  does  that  occur  amidst,  and  at  the  very  neart  in  Sarajevo, 
of  what  appears  to  be  relative  success  in  the  overall  operation? 

Once  again,  we  would  like  to  have  your  reassurance  that  the  pro- 
jected date  announced  by  the  President,  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
and  yourself  as  to  the  termination  of  certainly  the  U.S.  ground  mis- 
sion, are  we  still  on  that  timetable? 

Last,  I  would  like  to  have  you  give  the  estimate  of  cost  to  the 
Department  of  Defense  for  the  operation  to  date  and  the  projected 
cost  through  and  including  the  date  of  withdrawal. 

Senator  Cohen.  Could  you  do  that  all  within  Senator  Warner's 
time?  [Laughter.] 

General  Joulwan.  Let  me,  if  I  can,  Mr.  Chairman,  take  the  first 
question  about  the  threat  and  where  do  we  stand  on  that  now.  I'd 
like  to  refer  you  to  the  last  chart  here  which  is  called  D+90  to 
D+120  compliance.  Because  I  think  this  will  help  to  answer  the 
question. 

This  zone  of  separation  is  not  well  understood  by  people,  and  I 
made  this  chart  because  I  think  it  is  important.  This  is  what  I 
briefed  to  the  North  Atlantic  Council.  I  want  to  show  you  the  com- 
plexity of  what  we  are  doing  on  the  military  tasks,  and  why  I  have 
said  repeatedly  that  D-day  to  D+120  is  so  important. 

We  started  out,  by  that  first  thin  gray  line  which  is  a  4-kilometer 
zone  of  separation.  By  D+30,  all  former  warring  faction  forces  were 
removed  from  this  zone  of  separation.  We  then  went  to  a  10-kilo- 
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meter  zone  of  separation.  That  is  the  green  line.  That  is  1,000  kilo- 
meters long  by  10  kilometers  wide.  So  we  are  getting  breathing 
space. 

At  D+90,  to  answer  your  question  about  missiles,  all  air  defense 
missile  systems  were  to  be  in  cantonment  areas.  That  will  be  veri- 
fied tonight.  The  trend  is  that  they  are  complying  with  that.  But 
the  most  important  thing  that  we  must  insist  on  is  those  other 
dots. 

Within  the  Dayton  Agreement,  it  savs  that  by  D+120,  the  forces 
will  move  into  cantonment  or  barracks  areas.  So,  in  another  30 
days,  if  all  goes  according  to  plan,  we  will  have  all  the  forces  in 
recognized,  designated  areas.  That  will,  I  think,  remove  much  of 
the  threat  that  you  are  talking  about.  We  then  will  use  intelligence 
systems,  and  are  doing  that  now,  to  monitor  these  areas. 

So  any  movement,  any  deployment  of  large-scale  units,  we  hope 
to  be  able  to  see.  But  the  key  is,  and  I  am  urging  our  NATO  allies, 
to  allow  us  to  complete  these  military  tasks  and  then  to  make  sure 
there  is  compliance.  If  that  occurs,  we  then  have  a  plan.  They  are 
doing  it  now,  to  move  out  to  the  borders  of  one  country,  not  two 
entities,  and  not  an  international  boundary  within  the  country,  but 
to  move  out  and  create  freedom  of  movement  throughout  the  whole 
country  for  civilian  agencies,  for  U.N.  agencies,  and  for  civilians. 

So  we  think  that  if  we  can  do  that  it  will  greatly  reduce  the 
threat.  I  do  not  see  a  threat  now  but  there  is  always  a  rogue 
chance,  a  chance  of  a  terrorist  threat. 

Senator  Warner.  That  is  understood.  Is  Serbia  proper  participat- 
ing in  this? 

General  Joulwan.  Do  you  mean  Belgrade? 

Senator  Warner.  That  is  correct. 

General  Joulwan.  Yes.  I  have  personally  spoken  to  President 
Milsovic.  He  is  very  much  involved  in  what  we  are  doing.  He  was 
at  Greneva  yesterday. 

Senator  Warner.  That  speaks  for  him,  but  what  about  his  subor- 
dinate military  commanders,  does  he  have  command  and  control 
over  them,  and  do  you  know  what  they  are  doing? 

General  Joulwan.  Senator,  I  would  say  yes,  he  has  delivered 
every  time  that  we  have  had  a  close  confrontation.  He  is  the  person 
to  call,  and  he  delivers  on  the  ground. 

Now,  I  will  tell  you  Mladic  is  still  a  challenge,  but  I  think  the 
thing  we  need  to  do  is  to  get  this  part  of  the  mission  done.  When 
you  get  troops  and  forces  all  throughout  the  country,  that  greatly 
reduces  the  ability  and  the  ability  to  mass.  That  is  what  we  did  to 
them  in  September,  with  the  air  operation,  and  that  is  what  we 
must  do  now,  and  that  is  what  I  am  urging  in  the  best  military 
advice  I  can  give. 

Senator  Warner.  You  have  reason  to  believe  Mladic  is  cooperat- 
ing with  this  movement  into  the  containment  areas? 

General  Joulwan.  Every  indication  is  that  he  is.  As  you  know, 
we  cannot  meet  with  him,  because  he  is  an  indicted  war  criminal. 
By  every  indication,  Serb  forces  are  cooperating  and  moving  into 
containment  areas. 

On  mission  creep,  I  am  very  much  interested  and  watching  it 
very  closely.  I  have  urged  that  the  nearly  2,000  international  police 
task  force  be  completed  sooner  rather  later.  They  have  about  500 
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now  and  they  need  to  triple  that  very  soon,  as  the  country  opens 
up.  So  I  am  guarding  against  soldiers  becoming  policemen. 

We  have  tried  to  provide  a  secure  environment  in  the  suburbs. 
We  are  arresting  arsonists  when  we  find  them.  We  did  that  a  few 
days  ago,  by  an  Italian  force  in  Grbavica,  and  we  are  trying  to 
work  as  best  we  can  with  the  international  police  force  and  the  fed- 
eration forces  on  the  ground.  But  I  am  very  concerned  that,  once 
we  start  in  that  direction,  we  will  end  up  having  that  task  on  us. 

On  the  burning  of  buildings,  there  is  an  attempt  being  made,  in 
working  with  international  police  force  Commander  Fitzgerald,  to 
establish  some  control.  I  think  it  works  to  a  degree,  even  though 
there  are  buildings  burning,  there  are  not  as  many  as  anticipated. 
The  key  problem  is  that  the  fire  fighting  equipment  was  very  lim- 
ited. The  fire  fighters  could  not  get  above  the  third  floor.  There  are 
high-rises  in  Grbavica. 

We  directed  the  IFOR  to  do  whatever  they  could  to  assist.  We 
agreed  to  fly  in  hoses.  We  would  have  flown  in  any  equipment  that 
was  required  that  we  could  find.  But  there  is  very  limited  fire 
fighting  equipment  on  the  ground. 

I  think  we  need  to  get  through  this  phase.  I  think  we  are  getting 
through  it  now.  Let  the  dust  settle  here  as  they  try  to  get  their 
lives  back  together  again. 

Senator  Warner.  Quickly,  on  the  date  of  termination  of  U.S. 
ground  operations  and  the  cost? 

General  Joulwan.  My  instructions  from  the  North  Atlantic 
Council  are  mission  completion  in  one  year,  and  that  is  what  we 
are  shooting  toward. 

Senator  Warnter.  The  cost  to  date  and  the  projected  cost? 

General  Joulwan.  The  costs  that  I  have  in  the  NATO  sense  is 
a  little  over  5  billion,  and  I  think  we  are  on  track  with  that. 

Senator  Warner.  That  is  the  totality  of  all  IFOR  forces? 

General  Joulwan.  Yes. 

Senator  Warner.  The  U.S.  part  of  that  would  be?  I  have  heard 
as  high  as  almost  2  billion. 

General  Joulwan.  I  had  heard  1.5  to  2  billion,  yes,  Senator, 

Senator  Warner.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Senator  Nunn,  and  I  will  ask  Senator  Cohen  to  chair. 

Senator  Nunn.  General  Joulwan,  the  United  States  has  informed 
the  Bosnian  Government  that  assistance  for  equipment  and  train- 
ing will  not  be  provided  unless  all  foreign  forces,  including  the 
mujahedin  and  the  Iranian  Revolutionary  Guard  leaves  Bosnia;  is 
that  correct? 

General  Joulwan.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Nunn.  The  press  is  reporting  the  head  of  Bosnia's  Agen- 
cy for  Information  and  Documentation,  who  is  allegedly  the  main 
contact  with  the  Iranian  intelligence  services,  has  been  removed;  is 
that  correct? 

General  Joulwan.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Nunn.  Can  you  tell  us  the  status  of  the  presence  of  for- 
eign forces,  particularly  Iranian  intelligence  personnel,  at  this 
point? 

General  Joulwan.  We  are  still  concerned.  The  raid  on  Fonjeca, 
I  think,  eliminated  the  key  concern  we  had  of  the  sites  that  we 
were  observing.  We  have  still  some  concern  that  forces  are  there. 
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Right  now,  I  would  say  that  the  significant  threat  is  gone.  How- 
ever, I  think  pressure  should  continue  to  be  brought  to  bear  for  the 
Bosnian  Grovernment  to  get  all  Iranian  and  foreign  forces  out  of 
Bosnia. 

Senator  Nu^fN.  I  know  you  are  not  responsible  and  it  is  not 
under  your  command  on  the  arm  and  train,  but  are  we  holding 
back  on  that  until  this  has  been  resolved? 

General  Joulwan.  From  what  I  understand,  and  my  best  advice 
was  for  train  and  equip,  that  we  do  not  initiate  until  we  have  clear 
assurances  that  all  foreign  forces  have  been  removed. 

Senator  NuNN.  The  parties  to  the  Dayton  Agreement,  pursuant 
to  Annex  1(b)  to  the  general  Framework  Agreement  relating  to  re- 
gional stabilization  have  reported  their  heavy  weapon  holdings,  is 
that  right? 

General  Joulwan.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  NuNfN.  The  reported  heavy  weapon  holdings  will  serve  as 
the  baseline  or  the  first  step  in  determining  the  baseline  for  the 
limits  of  the  weapons  if  the  parties  do  not  themselves  reach  agree- 
ment on  such  limits,  as  I  understand  the  agreement.  Has  the  Euro- 
pean Command  reviewed  the  list  of  heavy  weapons  holdings  re- 
ported by  the  parties?  Are  you  satisfied  the  parties  have  reported 
all  or  substantially  all  of  their  holdings? 

General  Joulwan.  As  you  know,  the  formula  is  522,  and  what 
is  interesting  to  me  is  the  way  the  Annex  Kb)  is  written,  that  for 
every  Serb  weapon  in  the  Republic  of  Srpska,  the  Federation  can 
have  two.  If  paragraph  1  of  Annex  1(b)  says  that  what  we  are  look- 
ing for  is  to  balance  the  force  at  the  lowest  possible  level — and  I 
have  been  insisting  that  we  build  down,  since  the  numbers  are 
going  to  be  determined  on  the  Serb  side — we  try  to  build  down  that 
force,  so  that  when  we  balance  it  to  2-to-l,  we  balance  it  at  the 
lowest  level.  That  is  what  I  have  been  urging  be  done. 

We  are  still  looking  at  that  very  closely.  I  would  urge  that,  with 
the  OSCE  meeting  in  Vienna,  they  build  down  this  force  to  the  low- 
est level,  particularly  on  the  Serb  side. 

Senator  Nunn.  The  coalition  holding  together  is  one  of  the  basic 
underlying  assumptions  throughout  this  whole  agreement.  If  it 
comes  apart,  the  coalition  between  the  Bosnia  Government  and  the 
Bosnian  Croatians,  an  awful  lot  of  the  assumptions  in  the  agree- 
ment, it  seems  to  me,  come  apart.  How  is  the  coalition  holding  at 
this  time? 

General  Joulwan.  Senator,  it  is  one  of  our  biggest  concerns.  On 
the  positive  side,  I  was  in  Mostar  about  3  weeks  ago  with  the  Sec- 
retary General  of  NATO.  We  met  with  both  the  Croat  and  the 
Bosnia  mayor.  We  then  met  in  Rome  with  the  EU  administrator 
and  both  mayors  and  the  Federation  president.  We  now  see  the 
best  freedom  of  movement  in  Mostar  than  we  have  in  2  years. 

So,  in  a  positive  sense,  Mostar  shows  some  improvement.  How- 
ever, throughout  the  Federation,  there  are  cracks  in  the  coopera- 
tion. We  have  highlighted  this  through  both  IFOR  and  NATO  chan- 
nels as  a  key  issue.  I  am  concerned  that,  if  it  is  not  resolved,  I 
think  you  are  right — it  can  be  the  undoing  of  the  entire  peace 
agreement.  We  need  to  work  very  hard  at  it.  That  is  what  hap- 
pened on  Monday  in  Greneva.  I  will  be  going  to  Moscow  with  the 
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contact  group  this  Friday  and  Saturday,  and  we  will  again  address 
that  issue. 

Senator  NuNN.  Would  you  list  that  as  right  at  the  top  of  the 
vulnerabilities? 

General  Joulwan.  It  is  the  top,  the  number-one  issue. 

Senator  Nunn.  What  is  the  number-two  issue,  if  you  could  just 
give  me  the  top  two  or  three? 

General  Joulwan.  Well,  I  hope  we  can  get  the  move  back  to  con- 
tainment areas,  and  then  freedom  of  movement.  Freedom  of  move- 
ment, to  me,  is  the  key.  If  we  get  all  the  former  warring  factions 
into  containment  at  designated  areas,  then  freedom  of  movement, 
so  that  the  country  opens  up.  What  is  happening,  what  is  disturb- 
ing, is  that  along  the  inter-entity  boundary,  which  is  the  line  you 
see  here,  the  former  warring  factions  are  putting  checkpoints  and 
bunkers.  The  instructions  I  have  given  to  the  IFOR  is,  that  will  not 
be  allowed.  We  do  not  want  that  line  to  become  an  international 
boundary  within  one  country. 

So  that,  to  me,  is  a  danger:  that  they  will  restrict  freedom  of 
movement,  that  they  will  become  ethnic  entities.  I  think  we  have 
to  guard  against  that.  If  we  can  open  it  up  and  have  freedom  of 
movement,  where  all  kinds  of  agencies,  humanitarian  and  U.N., 
and  civilians  can  move  across  the  country,  I  think  that  will  go  a 
long  way  to  developing  the  concept  in  the  Dayton  Agreement, 
which  was  a  multiethnic,  multicultural  country. 

Senator  Nunn.  Let  me  ask  all  of  you  a  question  on  another  sub- 
ject. I  invite  each  of  you  to  give  me  a  brief  answer  on  this. 

Admiral  Owens,  the  chairman  of  the  Joint  Requirements  Over- 
sight Council,  the  man  known  as  JROC,  testified  the  day  before  he 
retired  that  platforms,  ships,  planes,  and  so  forth,  are  not  a  high 
priority  in  the  revolution  in  military  affairs — ^the  so-called  RMA.  I 
should  say  that  he  implied  this  in  the  strongest  terms.  Admiral 
Owens  also  testified  that  the  Joint  Requirements  Oversight  Council 
visits  the  combatant  commanders  twice  a  year  to  ensure  that  your 
operational  requirements  were  being  met. 

Nevertheless,  the  main  thrust  of  testimony  from  the  service 
chiefs  this  year  has  been  to  encourage  Congress  to  provide  more 
funding  for  procurement  based  on  the  present  5-year  plan.  Most  of 
that  or  a  great  deal  of  it  would  go  to  platforms — exactly  what  Ad- 
miral Owens  said  was  not  a  high  priority.  This  indicates  to  me,  at 
least  on  the  surface,  without  better  explanation,  there  is  a  dis- 
connect between  the  JROC's  view  of  the  revolution  in  military  af- 
fairs and  the  services'  view.  Where  do  the  CINC's  come  down  in 
this? 

I  am  not  talking  about  whether  we  need  more  procurement.  I  am 
talking  about  what  part  of  procurement  needs  to  go  to  platforms 
versus  what  part  to  all  sorts  of  lists  of  high-technology,  information 
age  improvements  to  platforms. 

General  Peay.  Sir,  let  me  try  to  start  off.  In  my  top  three  IPL's, 
Integrated  Priority  List  items,  I  listed  strategic  air  and  sealift.  In 
the  top  5  or  6,  I  had  other  warfighting  platforms  that  you  just  men- 
tioned. At  the  end  of  the  day,  you  have  got  to  have  that  kind  of 
grit  and  grist  that  is  going  to  allow  you  to  prosecute  the  war. 

My  experience  over  some  35  years  now  is  that  information  tech- 
nology is  very,  very  important.  Clearly,  particularly  from  the  Unit- 
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ed  States  Army  standpoint,  they  are  trying  to  design  a  force  that 
maximizes  information  awareness  and  the  dissemination  of  that. 
That  is  important  because  of  combat  leverage.  But  my  experience 
is  you  can  spend  bilHons  and  billions  of  dollars  in  that  business 
and,  at  the  end  of  the  day,  you  are  still  going  to  have  to  have  the 
beans  and  bullets  and  lift  and  the  blocking  and  tackling  kinds  of 
things  that  make  an  army,  marine  corps,  air  force,  navy  operate. 

So,  as  I  mentioned  in  my  statement  to  you  this  morning,  tech- 
nology is  just  simply  not  a  panacea  for  everything.  It  is  very,  very 
important.  You  have  got  to  have  it  to  leap  ahead.  But  at  the  end 
of  the  day,  the  big  thing  I  think  our  Nation  has  in  terms  of  almost 
a  25-year  leap  on  any  threat  out  there  today  is  leader  development. 

So  you  have  got  to  balance  the  school  systems  and  the  basic  kind 
of  stuff  that  lets  these  school  systems  then  put  into  the  field  to  op- 
erate against  this  leap-ahead  technology.  So  that  is  not  to  say  that 
technology  is  not  important,  that  revolutionary  military  affairs  is 
not  important — it  is.  But  my  experience  is  that  you  can  put  billions 
of  dollars  into  it,  and  I  guess  I  am  calling  for  a  little  more  balance. 

Senator  NUNN.  Anybody  else  want  to  venture  on  this  one? 

General  Sheehan.  Sir,  as  I  mentioned  in  the  latter  part  of  my 
statement,  I  think  that  the  discussion  about  combat  force  structure 
versus  recapitalization  really  needs  to  broaden  the  dialogue  a  little 
bit  farther.  We  have  taken  about  30  percent-36  percent  of  the  com- 
bat structure  out  of  the  U.S.  forces,  while  defense  agencies  and 
headquarters  have  grown  exponentially.  I  think  that  information 
technology  should  have  allowed  us  to  reduce  the  numbers  of  head- 
quarters we  have  had,  reduce  the  defense  agencies  significantly, 
thereby  generating  sufficient  capital  to  keep  the  combat  structure 
of  the  U.S.  military  online. 

General  Joulwan.  General  Sheehan,  does  that  include  NATO 
Headquarters? 

General  Sheehan.  That  includes  NATO  Headquarters  also. 

My  argument  would  be  that,  as  General  Peay  has  indicated,  at 
the  end  of  the  day,  you  need  combat  capability  in  the  field  to  solve 
this  Nation's  problems  from  the  security  perspective.  There  is  much 
more  that  can  be  done  to  generate  and  recapitalize  that  force  with- 
out framing  the  argument  as  only  force  structure  versus  recapital- 
ization. So  my  concern  is  that  what  we  are  doing  is  creating  a  force 
that,  10  years  from  now,  will  have  a  lot  of  headquarters  and  very 
few  combat  capabilities. 

Let  me  give  you  a  tactical  example.  As  a  young  officer,  before  I 
made  major,  I  had  the  opportunity  to  command  three  companies — 
a  rifle  company,  an  antitank  company  and  a  headquarters  and 
service  company.  The  average  captain  today  in  the  ground  forces 
does  about  15  months  in  command.  He  serves  about  a  year  as  a 
major,  at  an  operations  job  or  an  XO,  and  then  gets  selected  for 
lieutenant  colonel  and  does  18  months  in  battalion  command,  and 
maybe  the  same  thing  as  a  colonel.  We  are  now  creating  a  genera- 
tion of  officers  with  about  45  months  of  operational  experience  as 
colonels.  If  that  trend  continues,  we  are  going  to  be  the  best 
trained  staff  officer  to  get  run  off  of  the  hill. 

Senator  NuNN.  My  time  has  expired,  but  if  anyone  else  wants  to 
comment,  thank  you.  Well,  let  me  ask  one  other  question  here. 
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Admiral  Perkins,  in  your  prepared  statement,  you  note  as  an  ex- 
ample of  progress  that  is  being  made  against  drug  trafficking  that 
the  cost  to  smuggle  drugs  from  Bolivia  and  Peru  into  Colombia  has 
increased  nine-fold,  from  $20,000  to  $180,000  per  flight.  You  also 
note,  however,  the  availability  and  price  of  cocaine  in  the  United 
States  has  not  been  affected.  Is  not  the  bottom  line  whether  we 
drive  up  the  price  in  this  country,  so  that  it  makes  it  more  difficult 
to  buy?  Is  that  not  the  bottom  line  and  most  of  the  other  statistics 
are  somewhat  irrelevant? 

Admiral  Perkins.  It  certainly  is.  Yes,  sir,  I  would  agree,  it  is  the 
bottom  line.  I  think  what  I  was  trying  to  point  out  is  that  we  are 
making  incremental  progress  in  impeding  the  flow  of  drugs.  We  are 
making  progress  in  the  interagency  sense,  in  the  international 
sense.  Our  recent  GREEN  CLOVER  operation  involved,  for  the 
first  time,  the  active  participation  of  the  Brazilians. 

I  think  that  there  are  many  facets  to  the  counterdrug  campaign. 
We  believe  that  this  sustained  pressure  on  the  air  bridge  was  effec- 
tive. Our  follow-on  operation  we  think  will  be  even  more  effective 
as  we  attack  the  traffic  on  the  rivers  and  coastal  routes  as  well. 

Senator  NuNN.  One  final  question  on  another  subject.  Greneral 
Peay,  in  your  prepared  statement  you  refer  to  a  3-tiered  approach 
to  deterrence  or  fighting  if  deterrence  fails.  You  identify  the  Gulf 
Cooperation  Council,  the  GCC,  Peninsula  Shield  Force  as  the  sec- 
ond tier  of  collective  defense.  I  agree  with  your  3-tier  approach  and 
the  desirability  of  a  GrCC  force.  One  of  my  frustrations  since  the 
Persian  Gulf  War  has  been  the  slow  progress  in  that  regard. 

I  am  concerned  about  the  lack  of  progress.  I  am  also  concerned 
about  the  recent  friction  between  Qatar,  which  is  the  site  for  the 
prepositioning  of  a  set  of  Army  equipment  and  the  other  GCC 
states.  Could  you  bring  us  up  to  date  on  that?  Is  not  the  second 
tier  still  largely  missing? 

General  Peay.  Yes,  sir,  I  would  say  that  the  first  tier  has  got  a 
long  way  to  go  as  well.  You  asked  me  these  questions  in  detail  last 
year.  I  would  come  at  it  a  little  bit  like  last  year,  sir,  and  tell  you 
that,  at  least  during  this  past  year,  we  have  done  substantial  work 
in  exercises  like  BRIGHT  STAR.  I  am  getting  ready  to  go  over 
there  in  3  weeks  and  run  ULTIMATE  RESOLVE  for  the  second 
time. 

The  PENINSULA  SHIELD  exercise  is  going  on  today  in  Kuwait, 
with  all,  less  Qatar,  in  attendance.  All  of  that  has  been  further 
augmented  by  civilian  contractors  that  are  trying  to  do  a  lot  of 
work  in  training  and  this  massive  modernization  that  is  flooding 
across  the  GrCC  forces  today,  a  large  part  of  which  is  U.S.  equip- 
ment, to  include  the  establishment  of —  largely  led  by  former — now 
retired  officers — schooling  systems  that  start  to  mirror  the  training 
commands  that  are  back  here  in  the  States,  in  terms  of  developing 
their  young  leaders.  But  it  has  a  long,  long  way  to  go. 

Again,  it  seems  to  me  the  challenge  is  access  and  staying  in- 
volved, in  terms  of  the  larger  regional  engagement  strategy,  com- 
bined with  understanding  that  there  are  massive  contracts  for  U.S. 
equipment  going  on  daily  in  that  particular  region.  How  do  we  stay 
involved  in  all  of  that? 

You  have  to  balance  that  against  a  very,  very  small  population 
base  that  those  countries  have,  and  the  lack  of  a  20-  to  25-year 
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sustainment  logistical  maintenance  base  and  a  schooling  system. 
What  has  changed  in  this  past  year,  since  your  questions,  is  the 
threat  I  think  has  become  more  defined.  So  you  have  a  clearer  view 
of  what  the  Iraqis  and  particularly  the  Iranians  are  now  doing  in 
the  long  term.  At  the  end  of  the  day,  it  is  only  the  United  States 
of  America  that  becomes  the  force  that  can  handle  the  threats  that 
I  see  in  kind  of  the  near  term  and  midterms. 

So  we  are  trying  to  stay  involved  and  build  that  force.  But  I 
think  your  observation  is  correct  as  to  the  status  of  that  this  morn- 
ing: It  is  a  long-term  problem. 

Now,  in  regard  to  Qatar,  that,  too,  will  pass.  In  fact,  I  think  over 
the  past  week,  you  are  seeing  more  and  more  discussions  between 
Qatar  and  the  other  regional  states.  Regardless  of  who  is  in  charge 
of  Qatar,  whether  it  is  the  current  Emir,  the  old  Emir,  or  some 
other  Emir,  there  is  great  relationships  with  our  country.  They 
have  provided  all  the  land  for  that  prepositioning  facilities  and  lots 
of  other  assistance  in  kind.  I  do  not  see  a  long-term  problem  there 
involving  Qatar.  That  will  come  back  together. 

Senator  NuNN.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Cohen  [presiding].  Senator  Nunn's  second-round  time 
has  expired.  [Laughter.] 

General  Joulwan,  when  are  the  first  U.S.  troops  going  to  be  leav- 
ing Bosnia?  When  do  you  anticipate  the  first  group  of  U.S.  troops 
will  be  coming  home? 

General  Joulwan.  Senator,  first  of  all,  we  had  the  3/325  go  into 
Tuzla  to  secure  the  area.  They  have  been  withdrawn  and  are  now 
back  in  Vicenza. 

Senator  Cohen.  I  am  talking  about  the  20,000  troops  deployed. 
They  are  scheduled  to  come  back  by  the  end  of  the  year. 

General  Joulwan.  Yes. 

Senator  Cohen.  Secretary  Perry  has  indicated  that  as  early  as 
late-September,  the  first  tranche  of  our  U.S.  troops  will  be  coming 
home.  Is  that  your  understanding  as  well? 

General  Joulwan.  I  think  the  intent  is  to  wait  until  after  the 
elections  before  we  start  any  significant  drawdown  of  forces. 

Senator  Cohen.  Do  you  mean  the  U.S.  elections? 

General  Joulwan.  No,  no,  no.  [Laughter.] 

General  Joulwan.  The  Bosnian  elections  that  are  supposed  to 
take  place  in  August-September  of  this  year. 

Senator  Cohen.  The  Bosnian  election.  Then  you  would  anticipate 
they  would  start  coming  out? 

General  Joulwan.  Yes.  We  are  looking  at  all  kinds  of  options.  It 
is  all  predicated  on  what  I  tried  to  explain  here  of  what  we  hope 
will  occur  by  D+120.  Much  of  it  depends  on  the  warring  factions 
themselves.  But  we  think  we  will  begin  that  after  the  Bosnian  elec- 
tion. 

Senator  Cohen.  You  have  carried  on  conversations  with  our  Eu- 
ropean counterparts,  our  NATO  counterparts? 

General  Joulwan.  Yes. 

Senator  Cohen.  Do  they  intend  to  make  a  proportionate  reduc- 
tion as  well  when  the  U.S.  troops  start  coming  out?  Do  they  antici- 
pate coming  out  in  proportionate  numbers? 

General  Joulwan.  We  have  yet  to  enter  that  debate,  however, 
we  think  they  will.  That  must  be  approved  by  the  North  Atlantic 
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Council  and  I  have  not  yet  submitted  the  plan  to  the  Council.  I 
hope  to  do  that  after  D+120,  in  accordance  with  my  instructions. 

Senator  Cohen.  Greneral  Peay,  I  was  not  clear  from  your  testi- 
mony as  to  whether  you  think  Iraq  is  more  dangerous  to  stability 
and  peace  right  now  in  that  region  or  Iran.  Do  you  put  them  on 
the  same  plane?  I  got  the  impression  from  your  testimony  that  you 
think  Iraq,  as  reconstituted,  still  poses  a  significant  threat  to  Ku- 
wait and  to  Saudi  Arabia. 

General  Peay.  I  think  clearly  the  near-term  threat — that  means 
right  today  and  out  several  years  and,  depending  on  how  the 
UNSCR  986  arrangements  work  out  and  the  other  sanctions,  it 
could  be  a  longer  period  of  time — ^but  certainly  the  near-term 
threat  is  Iraq.  What  is  somewhat  disturbing  now  is  the  rapid 
growth  of  Iran,  in  terms  of  its  armaments,  weaponization  and  ag- 
gressiveness. Anyone  you  talk  to  in  the  region  today,  any  of  the 
leaders,  will  certainly  tell  you  that  their  long-range  concerns  are 
with  Iran. 

Senator  Cohen.  What  specifically  have  the  Iranians  been  doing 
to  jeopardize  the  peace  process  in  the  Middle  East?  You  mentioned 
in  your  statement  that  they  are  doing  their  level  best  to  destroy 
that  process.  What  specific  acts  have  been  taken  that  you  can  iden- 
tify? 

General  Peay.  I  am  referring  to  exactly  what  General  Joulwan 
mentioned  earlier  today,  in  terms  of  their  efforts  in  providing  train- 
ing, whether  it  be  in  terrorism  or  in  actual  tactics  of  leaders  in  his 
particular  area  of  influence,  that  are  destabilizing,  in  terms  of  the 
long-range  process  that  he  is  handling,  as  well  as  the  exporting  of 
terrorism  through  Sudan  and  other  countries  that  affect  the  Middle 
East  peace  process  involving  Israel  and  those  particular  states. 

Senator  Cohen.  Is  it  the  training  of  terrorists  in  Sudan,  is  it  the 
helping  of  the  making  of  bombs  to  the  Hamas? 

General  Peay.  It  works  in  two  ways — or  maybe  several  ways,  but 
I  think  we  could  box  it  in  two  ways,  in  terms  of  speaking  of  terror- 
ism as  a  transnational  problem  today,  with  both  a  political  as  well 
as  a  military  segment.  So  you  have  got  ideology  and  strategy  work- 
ing on  one  hand  and  the  gaining  of  support  for  those  that  are  eco- 
nomically depressed,  and  then  the  actual  tactical  kinds  of 
configurements,  in  terms  of  the  technical  approach  to  providing  ter- 
rorist kinds  of  requirements. 

Senator  Cohen.  Is  there  anyone  other  than  the  United  States 
concerned  about  the  growing  military  capability  and  the  acquisition 
of  chemical  and  biological  technology  and  precursors  from  China, 
acquisition  of  long-range  missiles  or  longer-range  missiles  from 
China,  as  well?  Is  anyone  other  than  the  United  States  acting  to 
try  to  deter  that  or  prohibit  that? 

General  Peay.  I  think  certainly  many  of  our  friends  are  aware 
of  that  problem. 

Senator  Cohen.  Aware  is  one  thing;  doing  something  about  it  is 
quite  something  else. 

General  Peay.  Right.  In  fact,  let  me  provide  a  clearer  picture  for 
the  record  for  you,  in  terms  of  industrial  kinds  of  relationships  in- 
volving some  of  our  friends  in  that  particular  area. 

[The  information  referred  to  follows:] 
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We  are,  of  course,  concerned  that  Iran  continues  to  expand  its  weapons  of  mass 
destruction  capabilities,  relying  heavily  on  Chinese  assistance.  Beijing  is  a  principal 
supplier  of  nuclear  technology  and  has  [deleted]  China  is  also  a  major  missile  sup- 
plier, selling  Iran  coastal  defense  cruise  missiles  and  [deleted]. 

Many  of  our  allies  share  our  concerns,  and  are  actively  woricing  to  discourage  Chi- 
na's exportation  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction  that  contribute  to  regional  instabil- 
ity. Specifically,  the  Missile  Technology  Control  Regime  (MTCR)  and  the  Australia 
Group  are  two  organizations  working  hard  to  maintain  a  dialog  with  the  Chinese 
to  emphasize  the  necessity  of  constraining  exports  that  can  contribute  to  long  range 
missile  system  and  chemical  weapon  developments.  The  MTCR  is  an  organization 
initially  formed  by  the  Group  of  Seven  (G7)  nations,  that  now  includes  over  28  coun- 
tries, including  Russia,  Japan  and  South  Africa,  working  over  20  export  control 
agenda  items.  The  Australia  Group  is  another  organization  committed  to  controlling 
dual-use  chemicals  and  chemical  equipment. 

Missile  Technology  Control  Regime  partners  share  information  about  proliferation 
problems  with  each  other  and  with  other  possible  supplier,  consumer,  and  trans- 
shipment states,  including  China.  We  understand  that  the  MTCR  has  maintained 
a  dialog  with  Ukraine  on  a  number  of  non-proliferation  issues,  and  that  the  MTCR 
hopes  to  hold  a  series  of  talks  with  North  Korea,  to  explain  missile  proliferation 
goals  and  objectives,  in  April  1996.  This  global  cooperation  has  already  resulted  in 
the  interdiction  of  missile-related  materials  intended  for  use  in  missile  programs  of 
concern. 

Senator  Cohen.  Just  one  final  question,  General  Sheehan.  The 
acquisition  of  the  LPD-17  class  of  ships  is  intended  to  correct  the 
shortfall  we  currently  have  in  amphibious  lift.  We  have  got,  across 
the  board,  whether  you  are  talking  LPD-4,  LKA's,  LST's,  LSD-36, 
they  are  all  aging  and  not  fulfilling  the  responsibilities  that  we 
need  to  have  fulfilled.  What  other  things  can  be  done,  other  than 
LPD-17,  to  correct  that  deficiency  in  the  short  term?  Because  the 
first  ship  is  not  going  to  be  here  at  least  until  the  year  2002. 

General  Sheehan.  Yes,  sir,  strategic  lift  is  a  force  enhancement 
that  all  of  the  forward-deployed  CINCs  have  requirements  for.  That 
includes  the  C-17  program,  amphibious  lift,  and  strategic  lift,  both 
prepositioned  and  otherwise.  So  I  completely  support  any  type  of 
a  program  that  will  allow  that  requirement  to  be  met,  sir. 

Senator  Cohen.  My  time  has  expired. 

Senator  Lieberman,  you  will  be  happy  to  know  that  vou  are  next. 

Senator  Lieberman.  I  am,  indeed.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Cnairman. 

Gentlemen,  thanks  again  for  your  testimony  and  for  all  you  are 
doing  to  protect  our  security. 

General  Joulwan,  I  just  want  to  say  one  thing  about  Bosnia  and 
then  ask  you  a  question.  I  think  it  is  very  important,  going  back 
to  your  own  review  of  what  has  happened  there,  that  we  not  move 
on  so  quickly,  that  we  not  appreciate  the  extraordinary  success  of 
America's  military  involvement  there,  both  in  the  air  strikes  after 
the  fall  of  Srebrenica  and  now  in  the  IFOR  operation. 

As  a  supporter  of  the  lift  and  strike  proposal  earlier  in  this  con- 
flict, there  were  those  who  were  saying.  Well,  striking  from  the  air 
will  not  win  a  war.  None  of  us  were  out  to  win  a  war.  We  were 
out  to  stop  the  war  and  move  the  parties  to  the  peace  table.  That 
is  just  what  these  extraordinarily  successful  air  strikes  did.  Now 
the  maintenance  of  order  that  has  been  carried  out  as  part  of 
IFOR,  with  our  20,000  troops  there,  has  really  been  a  remarkable 
success  in  every  way,  and  I  congratulate  you  and  those  who  serve 
under  you  for  that. 

Most  of  the  questions  that  I  wanted  to  ask  about  the  status  of 
IFOR  have  been  asked.  I  iust  want  to  come  back  to  this  question 
about  the  war  criminals,  because  it  is  complicated,  but  it  is  ulti- 
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mately  grating.  I  am  afraid  that,  to  the  extent  that  we  seem  to  be 
uncertain  about  the  role  of  IFOR  in  apprehending  these  war  crimi- 
nals, if  they  are  seen  by  IFOR  personnel,  it  diminishes  the  success 
of  the  mission  and  really  makes  a  mockery  of  the  whole  operation. 

I  have  in  mind  this  picture  that  was  in  the  press  within  the  last 
week  or  10  days  of  Mladic  skiing,  looking  fit,  wearing  a  parka.  I 
mean,  this  is  a  man,  after  all,  who  has  been  indicted  by  the  Inter- 
national War  Crimes  Tribunal.  He  has  got  real  blood  on  his  hands, 
according  to  those  indictments,  for  the  slaughter  of  those  thousands 
of  people  at  Srebrenica  that  galvanized  the  international  commu- 
nity into  action. 

So  my  question  is:  If  IFOR  personnel  come  across  Mladic  or  any 
other  of  the  indicted  war  criminals,  what  are  their  specific  orders? 

General  Joulwan.  Senator,  their  orders  are  to  detain  them  and 
to  turn  them  over  to  proper  authorities,  and  that  proper  authority 
is  the  International  Tribunal.  I  just  visited  a  checkpoint  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  zone  of  separation  on  Friday.  They  had  the  poster  there 
with  every  picture  on  it,  as  well  as  the  description.  They  under- 
stood their  mission.  The  alternative  is  to  start  hunting  them  down, 
if  I  could  be  that  direct.  That  is  not  in  their  mission. 

I  saw  the  same  film  clip  of  Mladic  skiing.  As  you  know.  Pale  is 
the  center  of  the  Bosnian  Serb  entity.  I  really  think  that  the  way 
to  put  pressure  on  a  fellow  like  Mladic  is  to  open  up  the  country, 
deny  him  this  freedom  of  movement.  That  is  what  we  plan  to  do. 
But  the  IFOR  troops,  if  they  come  in  contact  with  him  as  they  are 
carrying  out  their  normal  operations,  will  detain  him  and  then  turn 
him  over  to  the  proper  authorities. 

Senator  Lieberman.  OK,  I  appreciate  that.  Obviously,  I  do  not 
support  the  hunt — and  somewhere  between  the  hunt  and  appre- 
hending, if  you  see  them.  There  have  been  suggestions  a  few  times 
that  there  have  been  IFOR  personnel  in  the  general  vicinity  of 
where  Mladic  and  other  indicted  criminals  have  been  sighted. 
There  I  think  is  a  sort  of  middle  ground  where  I  certainly  would 
hope  they  would  err  in  favor  of  detaining  if  notified  that  they  are 
there.  I  appreciate  your  answer. 

General  Peay,  I  wanted  to  move  to  a  topic  within  the  Central 
Command,  although  I  note  that  it  is  also  overflowing  into  General 
Joulwan's  area.  Let  me  go  back  to  an  incident  that  occurred  in  July 
of  1994,  when  your  predecessor  at  CENTCOM,  General  Hoar,  made 
some  statements  at  the  Washington  Institute  for  Near  East  Policy, 
which  created  some  controversy  at  the  time,  in  which  he  said  that 
he  had  not  visited  Israel  because  of  his  concern  about  the  impact 
it  might  have  on  some  of  the  Arab  states — the  moderate  Arab 
states — with  which  he  was  working. 

I  will  quote  it  directly  so  I  am  not  unfair:  "I  have  felt  that  what 
advantage  would  accrue  to  me  by  my  travels  to  Israel  could  be  con- 
ceivably damaged  in  my  relationship  with  moderate  Arab  leaders 
by  their  view  that  somehow  that  I  was  in  Israel  sharing  informa- 
tion, sharing  ideas  about  what  was  going  on  on  the  other  side  of 
the  boundary,  and  it  was  purely  one  of  perception,  because  while 
I  would  not  do  that,"  General  Hoar  said,  "I  do  not  feel  it  would  al- 
ways be  perceived  as  the  right  thing." 

I  want  to  come  back  to  that.  What  I  was  surprised  to  learn  when 
I  looked  at  the  maps  after  that  statement  was  that  in  fact  Israel, 
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Lebanon  and  Syria  are  in  the  European  Command,  whereas  Egypt, 
Jordan,  Saudi  Arabia,  the  Gulf  States,  Iran,  Iraq  are  in  the  Central 
Command.  But  to  get  to  the  underlying  point — obviously,  we  have 
very  close  military  relationships  witn  Israel.  We  have  had  joint  ex- 
ercises, the  6th  Fleet  uses  the  port  at  Haifa.  There  are  munitions 
and  equipment  preposition  stockpiled  in  Israel.  But  it  strikes  me 
that  in  the  current  context,  and  really  taking  off  from  your  testi- 
mony, General  Peay,  that  there  is  such  a  growing — well,  two 
things.  One  is  there  is  a  growing  sense  of  mutual  interest  and  mu- 
tual threat  between  Israel  and  the  moderate  Arab  states — the 
Sinai  Summit  on  Terrorism  is  the  most  recent  example  in  which 
I  think  they  feel  commonly  threatened  by  Iran  and  Iraq.  The  other 
point,  after  this  slew  of  terrorist  attacks  in  Israel,  is  obviously 
there  is  a  need  to  reassure  the  Israelis  on  a  security  basis,  whicn 
is  part  of  the  function  of  the  whole,  the  Sinai  Summit  and  every- 
thing the  President  and  others  have  done  since. 

I  have  really  got  two  questions.  One  is,  for  both  of  you,  is  it  time 
to  redraw  the  lines  of  command  here,  to  put  Israel,  Syria  and  Leb- 
anon into  the  Central  Command?  The  second  is,  have  either  of  you 
visited  Israel  or  do  you  intend  to  visit  Israel? 

General  Peay.  The  designing  of  lines  on  the  map  is  always  an 
interesting  phenomena  as  you  redo  the  Unified  Command  Plan. 
Many  times  those  lines  move  according  to  time  management,  be- 
cause particularly  in  the  Middle  East  and  in  Southwest  Asia — I 
suspect  in  Europe — that  personal  relationships  have  an  awful  lot 
to  do  with  how  things  are  done.  So  that  eventually  gets  into  time 
management,  how  much  time  do  you  have  to  spend  on  the  road  in 
those  capitals  dealing  with  your  counterparts,  as  well  as  the  civil- 
ian leaders. 

With  that  as  a  broad  kind  of  a  statement,  certainly  I  think  Joe 
Hoar  is  correct — was  correct — that  the  timing  for  him  was  not 
right.  Certainly,  from  my  perspective,  I  would  have  to  do  a  little 
bit  of  spade  work,  and  tnat  is  ongoing.  I  think  you  saw  the  King 
of  Jordan,  over  this  past  week,  he  has  had  a  lot  to  do  with  it.  Mu- 
barak in  Egypt  has  had  a  lot  to  do  with  the  process. 

I  would  need  to  do  some  further  work  over  in  the  Gulf,  in  terms 
of  laying  the  groundwork  that  I  was  going  to  visit  militap^  friends 
in  Israel.  But  I  do  not  see  that  as  a  big  thing  today.  I  think  it  can 
be  done,  and  in  fact,  I  had  planned  to  do  that,  in  coordination  with 
General  Joulwan,  a  little  bit  later. 

It  gets  down  to  the  second-tier  piece,  I  think,  as  you  then  start 
to  work  military  exercises  between  Israel  and  other  Arab  forces, 
sitting  around  training  tables,  designing  long-range  training  plans, 
and  trying  to  develop  that  kind  of  a  confidence,  which  certainly  is 
going  to  come  in  due  time. 

From  Israel's  perspective  today,  I  know  that  they  have  major 
concerns  about  the  missile  threat  out  of  Iran  and  where  Iran  is 
going.  So  that  starts  to  give  you  somewhat  of  an  East- West  ap- 
proach. On  the  other  hand,  all  of  us  have  common  boundaries.  For 
instance,  the  other  one  that  Greneral  Joulwan  and  I  have  that  we 
work  very  closely  together  on  is  in  his  force  Provide  Comfort.  That 
happens  to  be  in  the  northern  part  of  Iraq.  So  there  is  the  ex- 
change of  intelligence,  the  exchange  of  work  between  our  staffs 
that  goes  on  with  regularity  that  try  to  keep  things  coordinated. 
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On  our  other  flank,  we  have  of  course  the  same  kind  of  discus- 
sions that  go  on  between  India  and  Pakistan,  India  being  the  Pa- 
cific Commander's  region.  I  think,  from  my  perspective,  perhaps  I 
could  make  a  case  that  I  think  India  ought  to  be  in  our  region,  so 
we  can  get  those  two  mihtary  leaders  around  the  table  with  regu- 
larity and  diffuse  the  problem. 

The  long  answer  to  your  question,  I  think  the  time  is  clearly 
coming.  In  fact,  my  friend  may  disagree  with  me,  but  I  suspect 
even  in  later  years  that  you  may  have  a  physical  cut  on  the  map 
that  way.  But  I  would  like  to  assure  you  that  we  coordinate  across 
CINC  boundaries. 

Senator  LlEBERMAN.  Thank  you. 

General  Joulwan. 

General  Joulwan.  I  was  in  Israel  about  10  days  ago,  and  was 
there  after  the  first  bomb  went  off  and  2  days  before  the  second 
and  third  bombs  went  off.  I  visited  with  the  military  and  with  the 
Prime  Minister.  We  had  a  very  good  discussion.  The  challenge  we 
have  in  Israel,  when  we  look  at  maps,  is  that  the  threat  prooably 
is  from  the  East.  Their  culture  and  traditions  are  from  the  West. 
I  will  call  it  the  Near  East  rather  than  the  Middle  East.  Then  you 
look  at  the  Mediterranean  Basin,  and  I  think  you  have  to  take  that 
in  its  entity. 

Shimon  Peres  knew  this  and  reinforced  what  we  were  doing — in 
PFP  as  a  matter  of  fact — looked  at  Turkey  as  an  ally,  as  they  ad- 
dressed the  problems  of  the  future,  looked  to  Western  Europe  and 
that  whole  culture  as  the  way  they  needed  to  develop. 

So  I  think  there  is  a  way  we  need  to  work  it.  We  are  exercising 
very  hard  with  them,  and  we  worked  out  some  new  initiatives  that 
they  are  very  much  interested  in.  We  operate  across  what  I  call  a 
seamless  boundary.  There  is  no  problem,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
about  how  we  coordinate.  But  I  really  think  you  have  to  look  at  the 
larger  strategic  picture,  as  well,  as  to  their  total  interest,  not  just 
militarily,  but  I  think  economically,  socially,  diplomatically,  politi- 
cally, in  the  direction  that  they  are  going. 

We  have,  for  example,  in  IFOR  right  now  Egyptian  troops,  Mo- 
roccan troops,  Jordanian.  We  soon  will  have  Saudi  Arabian  troops 
come  in.  So  I  think  there  is  a  fluidity,  depending  on  where  the 
threat  is.  I  think  we  have  to  be  wise  enough  to  look  at  that.  I  think 
we  are  mature  enough  to  work  across  those  boundaries,  and  I  think 
it  can  be  a  win-win  situation. 

Senator  Lieberman.  I  thank  you  both  for  your  very  responsive 
answers. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Hutchison  [presiding].  Senator  Inhofe. 

Senator  Inhofe.  Thank  you. 

General  Joulwan,  first  of  all,  let  me  express  my  appreciation  to 
you  and  the  courtesy  you  showed  me  and  the  time  that  you  spent 
and  your  people  early  on,  well  before  the  deployment  of  troops  into 
Bosnia.  It  was  very  helpful  for  me  to  understand  and  get  a  handle 
on  what  was  going  on. 

We  are  downsizing  now  considerably,  and  I  would  like  to  go  back 
and  ask  each  one  of  you  to  respond  to  your  feelings  about  being 
able  to  conduct  two  major  regional  conflicts.  When  you  stop  and 
look  in  the  Army,  for  example,  during  the  Persian  Gulf  conflict,  we 
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had  at  that  time  28  active  and  Reserve  divisions,  and  we  commit- 
ted 11  of  those  divisions  for  that  war.  We  are  going  down  now  to 
15.  What  kind  of  position  do  you  think  that  puts  us  in,  in  terms 
of  being  able  to  actively  and  successfully  handle  two  conflicts? 

General  Joulwan,  I  am  very  concerned,  Senator.  I  share  your 
concern.  I  think  we  have  to  be  very  careful.  I  have  looked  at  the 
major  regional  contingencies  as  very  good  for  planning  purposes 
but  the  world  has  us  committed  in  many  different  areas  where  we 
need  ground  forces.  So  I  am  very  concerned.  I  was  very  concerned 
when  the  Army  went  below  12  divisions,  and  I  am  concerned  that 
we  not  go  below  10. 

I  would  not  want  to  trade  off  force  structure.  I  think  we  need  to 
be  careful,  because  we  can  end  up  where  you  take  a  very  proud, 
disciplined  force  and  if  you  over-commit  you  are  going  to  have  an 
impact  on  morale,  retention  and  everything  else.  So  I  share  your 
concerns. 

I  think  the  idea  of  illustrative  planning  for  2  MRC's  is  good.  But 
what  I  would  really  urge  we  look  at  is  how  we  are  committing  the 
force  day  in  and  day  out,  which  is  a  very  heavy  commitment  of  our 
land  force,  in  particular,  as  well  as  the  other  services — ^but  particu- 
larly the  land  force. 

Senator  Inhofe.  Greneral,  when  we  went  over  to  Hoenfels,  at  that 
time,  they  were  training  and  they  had  the  box  going  and  they  were 
training  for  the  mission  anticipated  in  Bosnia.  They  made  it  very 
clear  and  you  made  it  clear  that  you  are  training  for  a  peacekeep- 
ing is  different  than  active  combat  training.  You  have  got  troops 
over  there  now — the  1st  Armored  Division.  They  have  been  trained 
for  and  are  performing  very  well  for  the  function  that  they  have 
been  trained  for. 

Now,  let  us  assume  that  at  the  end  of  the  12  months,  as  it 
planned,  they  all  come  back.  How  long  is  it  going  to  take  to  retrain, 
to  redeploy  those  people  should  the  need  arise? 

General  Joulwan.  We  have  looked  at  that  very  closely.  Senator. 
First  of  all,  there  is  a  heck  of  a  lot  of  good  training  going  on  with 
the  force  on  the  ground  now,  even  though  it  is  what  we  call  a  peace 
enforcement  mission.  If  you  ask  an  artillery  battalion,  as  I  did,  over 
there  now,  drilling  every  day  on  moving  in  and  out  of  positions, 
they  are  better  trained  than  they  ever  were.  If  vou  ask  an  engineer 
unit,  they  have  done  the  most  work  since  World  War  II  of  any  engi- 
neer unit.  So  they  are  highly  trained.  We  are  rotating  our  armor 
units  for  range  firing  in  Hungary  to  keep  up  their  combat  skills. 

I  think  it  will  take,  in  my  personal  opinion,  a  short  amount  of 
time  to  get  them  back  up  to  standard.  They  are  doing  a  lot  of  good 
work  in  Keeping  up  their  mission-essential  tasks  up  in  Bosnia  right 
now.  With  the  program  they  have,  retraining  them  in  shooting  in 
their  tank  gunnery  skills,  it  will  take  a  very  limited  time  before 
they  are  back  up  to  their  basic  skills  for  a  high-intensity  conflict. 

Senator  Inhofe.  Let  us  take  the  other.  Let  us  assume  it  goes  be- 
yond 12  months.  If  it  goes  beyond  12  months,  with  the  threats  that 
we  have  been  hearing  about  recently,  does  this  give  you  a  level  of 
discomfort,  in  terms  of  having  to  be  able  to  redeploy  a  limited 
force? 

General  Joulwan.  As  far  as  their  combat  skills  are  concerned, 
no.  I  think  they  will  be  better.  Their  heads  are  in  the  game.  They 
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are  disciplined.  They  are  doing  those  things  they  have  been  trained 
to  do.  I  think  that,  when  you  change  the  conditions  on  them,  they 
will  react  very  well.  The  untold  story  of  our  military  is  the  depth 
we  have  in  what  Greneral  Peay  called  our  leader  development.  That 
is  the  key.  Our  leaders  are  demonstrating  that  they  are  very  flexi- 
ble. So  I  have  less  concern  about  that.  Senator,  than  I  would  have 
had  6  months  ago. 

Senator  Inhofe.  So  you  are  saying  that  while  they  are  over  there 
in  their  current  mission,  there  is  combat  training  taking  place  that 
you  feel  comfortable  with? 

General  Joulwan.  Yes. 

Senator  Inhofe.  Well,  that  is  gratifying  to  hear. 

General  Peay,  in  your  decisive  victory  list,  I  was  very  pleased 
that  you  put  down  there  your  concern  over  the  theater  missile  de- 
fense system  and  the  National  missile  defense  system.  But  as  I 
read  your  testimony,  you  talk  about  the  emphasis  must  be  placed 
on  establishing  a  multilayered  missile  defense  system  over  the  next 
10  years  to  handle  lower-and  upper-tier  requirements  on  land  and 
sea,  I  do  not  think  I  am  in  too  much  of  a  minority  when  I  say  I 
am  not  sure  we  have  10  years.  Are  you  comfortable  that  that  time 
line,  in  today's  environment,  is  adequate? 

General  Peay.  No,  I  think  you  need  it  earlier.  But,  realistically, 
I  do  not  think  you  are  going  to  bring  on  the  robustness  of  a  multi- 
layered  missile  defense  in  the  concept  I  have  talked  about  in  much 
short  of  that.  I  am  not  talking  about  just  one  or  two  systems.  I 
think  you  need  a  lower-tier  system  that  is  mobile,  that  protects 
fast-moving  Marine  and  Army  forces  that,  in  our  theater,  may  be 
inward  as  much  as  800  to  1,200  miles. 

The  success  is  on  complementary  capabilities,  all  services  having 
a  self-protection  capability  and  a  capability  of  putting  things  jointly 
together.  You  cannot  just  put  it  all  in  Navy  upper  tier.  Yesterday, 
the  Nimitz  moved  out  of  our  region,  going  to  the  Pacific  Command. 
George  Washington  is  coming  in.  The  area  is  uncovered  from  a 
high  altitude  air  defense  capability  until  you  get  that  shipping  back 
in.  So  you  would  need  to  cover  that  by  THAAD  or  something,  what- 
ever the  high-altitude  piece  is,  from  tne  Army  side. 

I  think  the  decision  to  move  quickly,  exploiting  the  PAC-3,  is  the 
proper  approach.  It  gives  you  probably  the  nearest-term  readiness 
capability  we  can  field.  But  the  PAC-3  and  THAAD  do  not  cover 
these  fast-moving  Marine  and  Army  forces  at  distance.  The  fog  of 
war,  in  my  view — communications,  or  whatever,  weather — is  sim- 
ply not  going  to  allow  you  to  put  all  of  your  bags  in  an  upper-tier 
system  at  great  depth.  I  think  that  all  of  our  forces  ought  to  have 
somewhat  of  a  self-protection  capability. 

So  I  am  in  favor — and  I  know  it  is  expensive — but  I  am  in  favor 
again  what  I  think  is  the  coming  threat  today,  of  a  more  rich,  more 
robust,  multilayered  air  defense  arrangement  that  keeps  these 
weapons  of  mass  destruction  off  our  young  people. 

Senator  iNfHOFE.  I  agree  wholeheartedly.  In  fact,  I  think  our 
original  authorization  bill  did  have  a  system  in  place.  I  agree  that 
you  cannot  depend  totally  upon  the  upper-tier  future  capabilities  of 
the  Aegis  of  the  THAAD,  but  a  total  system.  I  read  with  a  lot  of 
interest  the  concerns  that  are  expressed  by  many  of  your  col- 
leagues, such  as  General  Luck. 
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Do  the  rest  of  you  generally  agree  with  General  Peay  on  this 
issue? 

General  JoULWAN.  If  I  can,  Senator,  we  in  EUCOM  are  very 
much  in  agreement  that  you  need  a  system  of  systems.  We  are  very 
much  concerned  about  the  shooter,  not  just  when  it  is  in  mid-flight 
or  in  terminal  stage  but  how  you  go  after  the  shooter.  We  are  run- 
ning an  advance  concept  technology  development  now  which  really 
helps  us  try  to  track  the  shooter  and  I  am  very  pleased  with  the 
results  we  have  made  so  far.  So  we  are  coming  along  with  putting 
this  system  of  systems  together,  to  be  able  to  attack  it  as  it  is  com- 
ing online,  to  shoot  the  launcher  as  well  as  in  mid-flight  and  in  ter- 
minal stage.  But  you  need  to  put  it  together. 

I  just  looked  at  a  deployable  air  operations  center  in  Ramstein, 
which  has  Army,  Navy,  Air  Force,  and  Marine  components  within 
it,  that  is  trying  to  do  just  this.  So  I  am  pleased  with  the  track  we 
are  on. 

General  Peay.  I  think  the  challenge,  sir,  is  that  these  things  are 
very,  very  expensive.  So  trying  to  be  fair  to  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment, it  is  how  do  you  look  at  these  tough,  expensive  decisions  and 
try  to  give,  in  the  short  term,  the  best  coverage  you  can  until  per- 
haps you  can  bring  it  on. 

Senator  Inhofe.  I  understand  that.  I  understand  that  you  are 
operating  it,  but  we  are  sitting  at  this  table  where  we  can  make 
decisions  that  would  impact  the  overall  picture,  that  would  allow 
us  to  have  a  defense  system  that  would  take  care  of  our  needs  that 
we  read  about  every  day.  This  is  a  fast-moving  environment  we  are 
in. 

Did  you  have  anything  you  wished  to  add.  Admiral? 

Admiral  Perkins.  I  do  not  have  anything  further  of  significance. 

Senator  Inhofe.  Thank  you. 

Senator  Hutchison.  Senator  Robb. 

Senator  Robb.  Thank  you.  Madam  Chairman. 

General  Joulwan,  you  have  made  reference  both  in  your  testi- 
mony in  at  least  one  of  the  questions  to  the  concern  about  mission 
creep  generally.  Adm.  Snuffy  Smith  I  know  has  been  very  frus- 
trated with  the  lack  of  development  on  the  civilian/political  side  as 
opposed  to  the  military  side,  and  many  of  the  concerns  that  had 
been  raised  on  the  military  side  have  been  addressed  on  time,  et 
cetera,  and  you  have  given  a  very  encouraging  picture  of  where 
things  stand  now. 

In  the  last  week  or  so,  he  has  brought  in  some  engineering  units 
from  NATO.  The  Congress  here  has  authorized  200  million — I 
think  that  is  the  number  we  have  got,  but  the  500  million  that  was 
promised  by  some  of  the  other  NATO  partners  has  yet  to  material- 
ize in  the  area.  Many  believe,  and  I  think  that  the  view  has  been 
alluded  to  this  morning,  that  without  success  on  that  side,  the 
overall  military  operation  could  succeed  and  yet  the  total  mission 
would  fail. 

Does  this  represent  any  concern  on  your  part  about,  quote,  mis- 
sion creep  or  the  fact  that  we  are  using  NATO  forces  to  kick-start 
the  process  with  some  engineering  projects? 

General  Joulwan.  No,  Senator.  Because  we  have  blended  those 
NATO  engineering  projects  into  what  I  call  the  freedom  of  move- 
ment mission.  Our  mission  is  to  open  up  the  country.  To  open  up 
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the  country,  you  must  have  the  roads  and  bridges  fixed.  That  is 
what  we  are  doing  and  that  is  what  all  the  multinational  com- 
manders have  put  together  in  a  plan  to  help  stimulate  these  engi- 
neering projects. 

The  CMEC  teams,  these  are  the  civil/military  personnel  reserv- 
ists primarily,  and  are  embedded  in  each  one  of  the  civilian  agen- 
cies. They  are  also  working  the  engineering  piece.  But  the  intent 
is  to  work  it  into  our  fi-eedom  of  movement  mission.  Most  of  the 
engineering  projects  fall  into  that  category. 

Senator  Robb.  But  you  do  not  believe  that  this  would  fall  under 
the  category  of  some  expansion  or  redefinition  in  that  category? 

General  Joulwan.  I  think  it  is,  in  phase  3  of  Op  Plan  40-10405. 
That  is  my  Op  Plan,  which  talks  about  freedom  of  movement.  You 
have  to  open  up  the  roads.  What  we  want  to  do  is  build  some 
bridges  across  the  Sava  River  and  open  it  up. 

Senator  Robb.  I  am  not  quarreling  with  the  need,  but  the  percep- 
tion that  this  might  be  a  change  or  a  redefinition. 

General  Joulwan.  I  do  not  see  that  as  mission  creep. 

Senator  Robb.  I  just  wanted  to  get  some  clarification  on  that. 

General  Joulwan.  I  do  not  see  that  as  mission  creep,  no,  sir. 

Senator  Robb.  All  right,  thank  you. 

Let  me  ask,  General  Sheehan,  you  raised  a  question  in  your  re- 
sponse to  one  of  the  earlier  questions  that  was  put  to  you  about 
the  lack  of  ability  for  company  grade  and  field  grade  officers  to 
have  sufficient  command  time  in  operational  billets  when  they 
reached  senior  field  grade  status.  Is  that  more  confined  to  the  in- 
fantry Marine-Army  units  than  the  Navy  and  Air  Force  units?  That 
is  number  one.  Number  two,  I  have  been  very  much  concerned 
about  tooth-to-tail  ratio  and  some  of  the  other  things  that  we  need 
to  worry  about,  in  terms  of  having  too  much  backup  and  not 
enough  force  in  the  potential  front-line  fighting  units.  But  is  the 
cure  for  the  problem  that  you  just  raised,  beyond  reducing  the  level 
of  headquarters  and  what  have  you,  with  respect  to  the  time  in  bil- 
lets that  are  combat  related,  does  that  mean  we  ought  to  cut  down 
the  number  of  officers  so  that  the  remaining  officers  will  get  more 
time  in  those  billets?  Or  how  else  do  you  resolve  the  problem  that 
you  raised? 

General  Sheehan.  It  is  a  very  complex  equation,  sir,  as  you 
know.  You  are  absolutely  correct,  in  terms  of  we  have  taken  out 
more  combat  structure  than  we  have  taken  out  support  structure. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  are  some  defense  agency  staffs  that  have 
grown  5  and  10  percent  while  we  are  taking  out  true  combat  struc- 
ture. That  denies  opportunities  because  of  the  provisions  of  Gold- 
water-Nichols  of  having  service  in  joint  billets. 

It  also  comes  at  it  from  a  service  personnel  perspective  of  what 
they  call  grade  point  averages,  in  terms  of  how  long  they  serve  in 
a  particular  pay  grade.  It  has  been  accelerating.  So  their  oppor- 
tunity to  serve  is  also  denied. 

I  think  that  as  we  talk  about  the  restructuring  of  the  U.S.  mili- 
tary to  preserve  our  true  combat  capabilities,  the  question  was 
asked,  "Can  we  fight  the  2  MRC  force?"  the  answer  is  yes,  we  can 
in  the  near  term.  But  if  the  trend  lines  continue,  in  terms  of  oppor- 
tunities, in  all  services — because  all  of  the  components  that  I  deal 
with,  and  that  is  about  80  percent  of  the  U.S.  combat  capability — 
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the  opportunities  for  experience  at  the  operational  level,  to  com- 
mand in  operational  staffs,  real  operational  staffs,  is  diminishing. 

So  it  is  a  very,  very  complex  problem  that  has  to  do  with  service 
personnel  policies,  requirements  for  schooling,  requirements  of 
service  in  joint  duty,  and  defense  agency  staffs,  and  then  their  own 
experience  within  their  own  service  levels. 

Senator  ROBB.  Let  me  ask  one  other  question  that  you  and  Admi- 
ral Perkins  are  in  the  process  of  a  handoff  with  respect  of  the  lines 
that  we  were  talking  about  earlier.  Could  you  fill  us  in  a  little  bit, 
particularly  with  the  termination  of  the  operations  that.  General 
Sheehan,  that  you  and  USACOM  had  had  and  now  some  of  those 
areas  being  turned  over  to  SOUTHCOM?  How  is  that  going  and 
what  problems  should  we  be  careful  to  look  for  from  an  oversight 
perspective? 

General  Sheehan.  The  planning  process  is  ongoing.  Phase  1  is 
done,  which  essentially  was  something  we  supported,  giving  water 
space  to  SOUTHCOM  for  the  management  of  what  they  were 
doing.  Phase  2  is  under  planning.  There  is  a  joint  planning  staff 
at  ACOM  Headquarters  starting  next  week,  to  go  through  the  plan- 
ning phase  for  phase  2. 

I  think  the  bigger  question  is  the  whole  issue  of  the  entire  over- 
head structure  of  the  U.S.  military  and  defense  agencies.  So  as  we 
go  through  this  phase  2  planning  process,  we  had  to  report  back 
to  you,  sir,  what  the  friction  points  are.  But  I  think  the  issue  really 
becomes,  as  we  keep  combat  structure  in  place,  the  overhead  costs 
are  really  the  ones  we  need  to  focus  on. 

Senator  RoBB.  Admiral  Perkins,  are  you  going  to  need  or  be  re- 
questing, in  addition  to  your  change  of  location  of  headquarters, 
are  you  going  to  be  looking  for  any  additional  personnel  that  might 
come  from  USACOM  to  manage  the  responsibilities  once  the  second 
phase  is  complete? 

Admiral  Perkins.  Yes,  sir,  we  would  look  for  a  modest  number 
of  primarily  Navy  and  Marine  officers  to  deal  with  the  maritime 
aspects  of  the  change  to  the  UCP.  My  sense  would  be  that  it  will 
be  a  zero-sum  game,  and  they  will  come  from  another  CINC. 
USACOM  is  one  of  the  potential  sources. 

I  would  also  agree  with  General  Sheehan  that  the  planning  proc- 
ess and  the  transfer  process  is  going  well.  We  have  a  good  dialogue. 
It  is  facilitated  by  the  fact  that  we  nave  the  same  Navy  and  Marine 
component  commanders.  So  essentially  it  is  transparent  from  an 
operational  commander  standpoint. 

Senator  Robb.  Everything  is  on  track? 

Admiral  Perkins.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Robb.  General  Peay,  a  quick  question.  Terrorist  suppres- 
sion activities  in  your  region,  obviously,  are  a  major  concern.  The 
President  made  an  announcement  recently  about  some  of  the 
things  that  we  are  doing  with  respect  to  direct  support  and  addi- 
tional monetary  support.  Are  there  more  activities  that  we  could 
assist  in  terrorist  suppression  in  your  region  that  you  might  rec- 
ommend to  the  Congress  or  to  the  Department  of  Defense? 

General  Peay.  I  do  not  believe  so.  I  mean  a  large  part  is  our  na- 
tional lead  in  trying  to  convince  leaders  of  all  these  nations  to  be 
active  in  the  pursuit  of  terrorists  in  their  own  policies  internal  to 
their  own  nation.  In  our  theater,  in  addition  to  that,  it  is  sharing 
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of  intelligence,  principally  national  strategic  intelligence,  some  tac- 
tical, which  is  not  quite  as  good,  at  the  terrorist  level.  Then,  frank- 
ly, just  protection  activities  that  we  are  doing  to  protect  our  own 
citizens  and  servicemen  abroad. 

Senator  RoBB.  I  am  thinking,  in  part,  with  respect  to  sharing  of 
intelligence  beyond  the  sharing  that  we  are  doing  today  with  enti- 
ties that  might  have  to  be  allies  at  least  in  the  terrorist  suppres- 
sion. I  realize  that  most  of  this  should  go  in  a  different  venue. 

General  Peay.  I  do  not  know  of  too  much  more  you  can  do  there. 
I  think  a  lot  of  it,  you  will  have  to  get  the  DCI  maybe  and  some 
of  those  to  talk  to  that  question. 

Senator  RoBB.  All  right,  I  will  pursue  that  later. 

Madam  Chairman,  thank  you.  My  time  has  expired. 

Thank  you,  gentlemen. 

Senator  Hutchison.  General  Joulwan,  you  and  I  have  disagreed 
on  the  United  States  security  interests  in  Bosnia.  But  I  want  you 
to  know  there  is  no  disagreement  on  the  superb  implementation  of 
this  mission.  I,  as  you  know,  have  been  there.  I  think  that  the  mo- 
rale of  the  troops  is  wonderful.  I  think  everything  you  are  doing  is 
exactly  what  your  mission  said.  I,  for  one,  know  that  you  carry  the 
Dajrton  Accords  in  your  briefcase  at  all  times  and  you  are  sticking 
to  that  mission  to  the  very  best  of  your  ability,  which  I  appreciate 
very  much. 

What  I  would  like  to  talk  about  is  what  General  Peay  brought 
out,  and  also  you  and  I  have  discussed,  Greneral  Joulwan,  and  that 
is  when  you  talk  about  the  costs  of  this  mission,  which  I  do  not 
consider  to  be  a  United  States  security  interest  but  rather  a  civil 
war  in  the  former  Yugoslavia  for  the  control  of  that  region,  you  are 
saying  $1.5  billion  to  $2  billion. 

There  is,  in  my  opinion,  no  possible  way  that  the  total  cost  to 
America  is  going  to  be  in  that  range,  especially  if  you  look  at  the 
cost  of  Haiti,  which  is  a  much,  much  less  robust  mission  and  it  is 
in  the  range  of  $1  billion.  So  I  think  we  are  looking  at  much  more, 
probably  in  the  range  of  $4  billion  or  $5  billion. 

When  you  look  at  the  cost  of  that,  plus  Haiti,  plus  Rwanda  and 
Somalia  and  other  humanitarian  missions,  I  would  just  like  to  ask 
you,  in  your  priorities,  when  you  are  talking  about  a  theater  mis- 
sile defense,  you  are  talking  about  platform,  you  are  talking  about 
sufficient  personnel,  you  are  talking  about  reserves,  you  are  talking 
about  sufficient  training,  how  can  we  prioritize  the  humanitarian 
missions  and  their  impact  on  readiness  and  put  this  in  perspective 
so  that  our  first  and  foremost  mission  is  readiness? 

I  would  ask  you.  General  Joulwan,  Greneral  Peay,  and  anyone 
else  who  would  like  to  comment. 

General  Joulwan.  First  of  all,  Senator,  I  appreciate  your  support 
for  the  troops  and  your  visits  to  the  troops.  It  means  a  great  deal 
to  them  when  you  and  other  congressmen  come  over  there  and  I 
appreciate  that  very  much. 

On  your  question  on  readiness,  we  all  agree  that  that  is  our  top 
priority.  Even  though  we  are  committed,  I  think  in  many  cases  the 
readiness  of  our  forces  has  gone  up.  So  I  do  not  think  there  is  a 
down  side  on  the  readiness  of  the  force. 
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The  dollars  you  are  talking  about  is  a  National  Command  Au- 
thority decision.  We  get  a  mission,  whether  it  is  Haiti — and,  by  the 
way,  that  was  22,000  troops  in  Haiti 

Senator  Hutchison.  It  was  down  to  200  by  the  end  of  the  year. 

General  Joulwan.  But  I  think  it  started  at  about  22,000. 

Senator  Hutchison.  It  started  at  20,000.  But  it  dropped  off  and, 
toward  the  end,  it  was  200.  There  was  not  a  combat-readiness  fac- 
tor to  the  extent  that  you  have  in  Bosnia. 

General  Joulwan.  But  the  issue  is,  when  we  get  a  mission  from 
the  National  Command  Authority,  I  think  we  have  an  obligation  to 

Erovide  the  best  intelligence,  the  best  communications,  and  the 
est  logistical  support  to  protect  our  force. 

Senator  Hutchison.  There  is  no  question  about  that,  and  there 
is  no  question  that  we  are  going  to  put  the  money  behind  it  once 
it  is  there. 

General  Joulwan.  But  where  is  the  priority? 

Senator  Hutchison.  But  what  I  am  asking  you  is,  in  the  prior- 
ities, we  have  got  to  put  this  somewhere. 

General  Joulwan.  But  the  priority  for  me  will  go  to  protecting 
the  force.  That  is  what  I  will  come  aown  on  and  what  we  need  to 
protect  the  force. 

Senator  Hutchison.  Excuse  me,  Greneral  Joulwan.  That  is  not 
my  question.  There  is  no  question  but  that  we  are  going  to  put  suf- 
ficient money  into  a  mission  that  is  undertaken.  No  question  there. 
But  what  I  am  saying  is  General  Peay  is  an  area  where  there  real- 
ly is  a  United  States  security  interest,  and  there  are  looming  prob- 
lems. I  want  to  make  sure  that  we  have  the  ability  to  react  if  some- 
thing erupts  there  or  if  the  situation  escalates  in  China. 

These  are  things  that  we  must  be  ready  for.  What  I  am  asking 
you  is  not  on  this  mission  particularly — this  one  is  down  the  road — 
out  when  we  are  trying  to  make  our  decisions  on  whether  we  de- 
ploy troops  in  a  humanitarian  mission,  where  must  we  put  the  pri- 
orities? 

General  Joulwan.  Again,  I  call  that  a  decision  by  our  National 
Command  Authority.  But  let  me  answer  it  this  way.  I  do  not  see 
this  purely  as  a  humanitarian  mission  that  is  not  in  the  vital  inter- 
ests of  the  United  States.  I  think  it  is  in  our  national  interest.  I 
think  what  we  can  get  out  of  this  is  a  stronger  alliance,  hopefully 
a  new  security  relationship  in  Europe,  as  well  as  a  humanitarian 
response  to  a  tragedy  that  is  the  biggest  atrocity  since  World  War 

n. 

We  have  ideals  and  values  in  this  country.  As  a  soldier  for  35 
years,  I  thought  I  would  never  witness  the  sort  of  atrocities  we  see 
in  Bosnia.  I  think  that  we,  as  a  Nation,  have  got  to  understand 
that. 

But  those  decisions  are  made  by  our  political  authorities  and  by 
the  National  Command  Authority.  When  we  have  committed  forces, 
we  need  to  do  everything  we  can  to  protect  them.  That  will  cost 
money.  The  tradeoffs  have  to  be  there.  But  I  personally  think  that 
what  we  are  doing  is  in  our  interest.  We  are  members  of  an  alli- 
ance. We  have  cultural  ties  to  Europe.  We  now  have  an  oppor- 
tunity, to  create  a  new  security  arrangement  for  Europe.  So  I  think 
it  is  in  our  interests  and  that  we  will  come  out  of  this  better  than 
we  went  in.  I  just  hope  we  can  stay  the  course. 
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Senator  Hutchison.  General  Joulwan,  we  are  in  an  alliance, 
a  civil  war  in  a  non-NATO  country  is  not  a  part  of  the  treaty 
we  signed  with  NATO.  Now,  you  may  make  the  argument,  as 
have,  that  we  want  to  be  working  with  our  allies,  and  that  is 
tainly  a  good  point.  But  it  is  not  a  treaty  commitment,  and  ] 
not  part  of  our  NATO  commitment,  per  se. 

But  let  me  just  ask.  General  Peay,  if  you  have  any  comment; 
your  testimony  that  you  are  concerned  about  theater  missile 
fense,  it  taking  10  years.  Surely  you  must  realize  that  when  we 
on  non-security  missions,  that  it  takes  the  money  that  we  w( 
otherwise  be  putting  into  this  technology.  I  would  just  ask  yc 
you  have  any  thoughts  on  the  priorities? 

General  Peay.  I  think  one  of  the  great  things  about  bein 
CINC  is  you  do  not  have  to  balance  a  lot  of  things.  You  can 
your  requirements  out  and  the  poor  service  chief  has  got  to  fij 
out  how  you  keep  a  lot  of  this  in  balance.  I  would  just  encoui 
that,  in  that  balance  process,  you  have  got  to  look  long  and  si 
term.  I  do  not  believe  that  there  are  any  silver  bullets  today  as 
look  at  this. 

I  think  General  Joulwan  very  accurately  mentioned  the  f 
structure  piece.  I  have  tried  to  say  that  I  certainly  agree  in 
statement  that  our  force  structure  across  all  of  our  service 
small.  In  that  context,  I  think  we  concentrate  too  much  on  con 
divisions  and  combat  forces.  There  is  a  whole  school  system  J 
allows  you  to  do  the  things  that  General  Joulwan  has  mentio 
on  the  fly,  moving  to  humanitarian  or  other  kinds  of  security  i 
sions  because  of  our  leader  development  piece. 

So  as  you  balance  the  near-term  and  the  far-term  problem,  i 
much  more  than  just  combat  divisions.  Yet  I  think  we  are  al 
as  low  there  as  we  should  go.  It  is  a  balance  problem. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  any  silver  bullet  today.  I  think  that  is 
tough,  tough  problem  on  the  plate  today.  How  do  you  manage 
series  of  very  sophisticated  missions  that  the  requirements  nee( 
be  addressed? 

Senator  Hutchison.  Did  anyone  else  have  a  comment?  [No 
sponse.] 

Senator  Hutchison.  I  certainly  understand  the  point.  It  is 
answer  to  my  question  that  leadership  and  discipline  do  come  f 
humanitarian  missions.  But  I  just  have  to  question  the  priorit 
when  we  also  have  to  be  ready  for  other  major  regional  confl 
at  the  same  time,  just  where  the  non-security-type  missions  go 
yond  the  training  capabilities  that  are  necessary  for  readiness. 
I  understand  what  you  are  saying.  I  think  it  is  a  very  tough  qi 
tion  that  we  have  to  face  here. 

My  time  has  expired,  and  Senator  Levin  is  next. 

Senator  Levin. 

Senator  Warner  [Presiding]:  Let  me  just  inquire,  if  I  may,  S 
ator,  of  any  scheduling  problem  that  any  of  our  witnesses  hi 
There  may  well  be  other  Senators,  I  am  hopeful,  who  will  come  i 
join  vou  for  questions.  Do  you  wish  to  acquaint  the  chair  with  , 
problem  on  scheduling? 

General  Joulwan.  I  have  another  session  this  afternoon. 
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Senator  Levin.  I  will  keep  my  questions  down  to  an  hour  then, 
in  that  case.  [Laughter.] 

Senator  Levin.  Let  me  again  welcome  our  witnesses. 

First,  on  Bosnia,  like  everybody  else,  I  think  that  is  probably 
first  on  our  minds  these  days.  On  the  humanitarian  task  side  of 
it,  which  is  not  your  direct  responsibility,  but  it  is  part  of  the  Day- 
ton Accords — and  I  am  interested  in  the  relationship  between  the 
success  of  the  military  effort  and  whether  or  not  we  can  make  some 
progress  on  the  other  tasks  that  are  in  the  Dayton  Accord. 

General  Shalikashvili  told  us  that  the  funding  of  the  civilian 
tasks,  which  is  awaiting  congressional  action,  had  a,  quote,  direct 
bearing  on  the  safety  of  our  troops,  closed  quote.  Ambassador 
Holbrooke  said,  when  we  asked  what  are  the  problems,  that  the 
military  side  is  doing  very,  very  well.  But  then  he  said.  Our  num- 
ber-one problem  is  the  lack  of  congressional  support  for  the  civilian 
side  of  the  Dayton  Accord,  even  though  it  amounts  to  less  than  10 
percent  of  the  troops  costs.  Then  he  said,  and  which  every  soldier 
at  the  senior  command  will  tell  you  is  essential  for  their  own  suc- 
cess. 

So  we  have  got  General  Shalikashvili  saying  there  is  a  relation- 
ship and  we  have  got  Ambassador  Holbrooke  saying  that  there  is 
a  relationship,  in  terms  of  the  success  of  the  military  operation, 
both  short  term  but  also  how  lasting  it  will  be  after  we  leave. 

Can  you  comment  on  that  as  to  the  civilian  side  of  Dayton  and 
as  to  whether  or  not  you  support  it  as  having  a  relationship  to  your 
own  success? 

General  Joulwan.  Well,  let  me  answer  it  this  way.  Senator. 
There  are  I  believe  11  annexes  to  the  Dayton  peace  agreement.  One 
is  the  military  and  the  others  are  on  the  civilian  side.  We  can  do 
all  the  things  that  I  talked  about  here,  up  through  D+120,  fi-eedom 
of  movement,  but  unless  we  have  what  is  phase  4  of  my  operation 
plan  after  implementation,  phase  4  being  the  transition  to  peace, 
this  is  where  the  civilian  agencies  really  need  to  kick  in  and  start 
providing  the  assistance  to  rebuild  the  country.  That  includes  not 
just  reconstruction  and  economic  development,  but  also  elections 
and  return  of  refugees.  All  of  this  is  linked  to  the  overall  success 
of  the  mission.  You  just  cannot  separate  the  civilian  and  military 
part.  They  are  linked. 

So  I  would  agree  that  support  for  the  civilian  side,  even  though 
it  is  not  as  robust  as  we  would  like  to  see  it  now,  is  necessary  for 
overall  success  in  Bosnia. 

Senator  Levin.  We  have  read  articles  about  the  violence  in  the 
suburbs  of  Sarajevo  and  you  have  commented  on  it  today  — arson, 
looting,  rape.  Wliat  has  troubled  me  in  addition  to  the  actions  and 
the  activities  has  been  a  number  of  things,  but  one  of  the  things 
which  troubled  me  deeply  was  when  I  read  that  apparently  either 
NATO  forces  or  some  international  monitors  arrested  arsonists  and 
a  rapist,  turned  them  over  to  the  Bosnian  Serb  police,  who  imme- 
diately released  them  instead  of  holding  them  for  2  or  3  more  days 
until  the  government  took  over  those  suburbs. 

So  we  nave  a  Bosnian  Serb  policeman,  according  to  the  article, 
who  attempted  to  rape  a  woman  at  gunpoint,  who  was  arrested  by 
I  believe  a  soldier  from  whichever  the  NATO  country  was  there  in 
control,  and  then  turned  that  person  over  to  Bosnian  police,  who 
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immediately  releases  that  person  instead  of,  again,  holding  that 
person  just  for  24  hours  or  48  hours. 

Can  you  comment  on  what  really  happened  and  whether  you  are 
satisfied  with  what  did  happen? 

General  Joulwan.  We  have  the  same  report,  Senator.  Our  re- 
ports are  that  it  did  happen.  We  have  now  put  out  that  the  IFOR 
will  detain  them  for  48  to  72  hours,  until  the  transfer  takes  place. 

Senator  Levin.  I  believe  you  have  been  asked,  on  a  different  sub- 
ject, about  theater  missile  defense,  and  I  think  you  have  com- 
mented on  both  the  lower-tier  and  the  upper-tier  system,  the  exist- 
ing threats  and  the  emerging  threats,  which  are  going  to  be  ad- 
dressed. Mv  question  has  to  do  with  the  overall  restructuring  of  the 
missile  defense  program  to  focus  on,  first,  the  near-term  threats, 
and  then  on  emerging  threats.  That  restructuring  was  recently  an- 
nounced by  the  Defense  Department. 

We  are  told  it  was  supported  by  JROC  and  that  they  had  input 
from  the  CINC's — the  JROC,  before  they  approved  that  restructur- 
ing, had  input.  I  just  would  like  to  ask  all  of  you  as  to  whether  in 
fact  they  did  have  that  input  and  whether  or  not  you  do  support 
that  restructuring,  which  has  been  recently  announced,  of  our  bal- 
listic missile  defense  program?  Maybe,  General  Peay,  we  could 
start  with  you. 

General  Peay.  Well,  I  think  I  made  my  views  pretty  clear  on 
what  I  thought  the  requirements  were.  I  suspect  tnat,  just  finan- 
cially, it  could  not  be  supported  across  the  robustness  I  indicated. 
I  support  the  decision.  At  the  end  of  the  day,  this  is  not  the  only 
area  that  there  are  certainly  disagreements  in  as  we  are  trying,  on 
a  very  close  line,  to  balance  the  Defense  budget  today,  with  every- 
thing that  is  on  the  plate. 

Senator  Levin.  OK,  thank  you. 

Maybe  I  will  just  go  down  the  table.  General  Joulwan,  were  you 
consulted? 

General  Joulwan.  The  JROC  visited  us  on  two  occasions.  We 
were  consulted.  We  do  support  the  decision. 

General  Sheehan.  The  same  with  ACOM,  sir. 

Senator  Levin.  Admiral? 

Admiral  Perkins.  The  same  for  SOUTHCOM,  sir. 

Senator  Levin.  My  time  is  up.  Thank  you. 

Senator  Warner.  Senator  Exon. 

Senator  Exon.  Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you  very  much. 

Gentlemen,  thanks  for  being  here.  I  just  want  to  say,  if  it  has 
not  been  said  before,  I  think  these  are  very,  very  troublesome 
times — very  dangerous  times.  I  applaud  each  and  every  one  of  you 
for  the  outstanding  job  I  think  you  are  doing  in  your  theaters  of 
responsibility.  I  have  a  few  questions  here.  Let  me  start  with  you. 
General  Peay.  If  we  can  make  the  remarks  as  short  as  possible, 
and  then  I  have  one  or  two  other  matters  I  would  like  to  get  into. 

I  have  been  looking  at  this  Islamic  fundamentalist  issue.  It 
seems  to  be  playing  an  ever-increasing  role  in  the  Middle  East  and 
Africa  in  particular.  How  do  you  assess  the  threat  that  I  feel  Is- 
lamic fundamentalism  is  having  on  the  instability  of  the  world 
order  today?  Do  you  see  this  as  a  passing  thing,  or  is  it  something 
that  we  likely  are  going  to  have  to  be  concerned  about  for  a  long 
time? 
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General  Peay.  Well,  Islamic  fundamentalism,  in  that  pure  sense, 
there  is  nothing  wrong  with  it.  It  is  when  you  talk  about  extre- 
mism or  you  talk  about  a  very,  very  politically  active  form  of  Is- 
lamic fundamentalism  that  then  perhaps  there  can  be  some  con- 
cern. But  Islamic  fundamentalism  in  its  broadest  context  is  no  dif- 
ferent than,  in  many  ways,  in  terms  of  some  of  our  own  religious 
beliefs.  We  have  many,  many  wonderful,  wonderful  friends  that  are 
Islamic  that  live  in  the  region  today  that  are  very,  very  supportive 
of  we  in  the  West. 

The  extremism  piece  is,  I  think,  growing.  It  is  a  reflection  of  an 
economy  and  depressed  kinds  of  people  that  have  had  to  deal  with 
problems  over  many,  many  years.  It  is  historically  based,  in  some 
cases,  in  religion.  But,  more  and  more,  it  is  the  result  of  leaders 
being  unable  to  respond  to  the  political  and  economic  requirements 
of  peoples  across  the  region. 

Certainly,  today,  in  our  region,  Iran  and  Sudan  are  two  of  the 
more  concerning  areas,  in  terms  of  a  more  extreme  form  of  Islamic 
fundamentalism.  Of  course,  all  of  these  groups  today  have  political 
parts  of  their  elements  across  all  of  these  countries,  in  fact,  the  five 
or  six  groups  that  I  have  studied,  they  have  elements  here  in  our 
own  country,  the  United  States  of  America. 

But  it  is  when  that  form  turns  extremist  that  we  have  to  be  con- 
cerned. I  think  that  is  a  faction  that  we  have  to  watch  now  in  the 
future  with  greater  scrutiny. 

Senator  Exon.  Thank  you.  General  Peay.  I  possibly  should  have 
phrased  my  question  differently.  You  made  some  strong  remarks 
about  the  good  fundamentalists  in  Islam.  I  was  not  talking  about 
that.  I  was  talking  about  the  extremism. 

To  follow  up  on  that  question,  these  good  friends  that  we  have 
that  are  practicing  members  of  their  faith — and,  as  you  said,  there 
is  nothing  wrong  with  Islamic  fundamentalism — are  those  good 
folks  and  the  friends  that  we  have  that  you  referenced  doing  any- 
thing about  the  extremism  in  their  area?  Is  Saudi  Arabia  continu- 
ing to  support  extremism? 

These  friends  that  we  have  in  these  areas  that  are  practicing, 
and  rightfully  so,  Islamic  fundamentalism,  are  they  doing  anything 
about  the  people  who  do  not  seem  to  agree  with  them,  or  are  they 
just  winking  at  it? 

General  Peay.  I  would,  sir,  say  respectfully  it  is  much  more  so- 
phisticated than  that.  These  are  elements  today  that  have  political 
factions  across  and  splintered  across  a  number  of  countries.  Where 
leaders  can  within  their  own  borders,  I  think  they  are  trying  to 
control  those  particular  kinds  of  performances.  At  the  same  time, 
they  are  trying  to  respond  to  their  constituencies.  I  do  not  see  it 
as  a  short-term  kind  of  a  problem. 

I  think  they  are  trying  to  balance  this  ball,  rid  the  extremist 
piece  where  they  can,  and  grow  over  a  period  of  time,  just  as  I 
think  our  relationship  in  this  area  is  very  complex.  It  is  not  some- 
thing that  is  going  to  mesh  that  quickly.  We  must  stay  engaged, 
despite  our  differences,  and  hope,  over  a  25-year  period,  that  our 
cultures,  from  an  educational  standpoint,  institutionally  become 
closer.  Many  of  their  young  leaders  today  have  been  educated  in 
our  country  and  in  Europe.  I  think  we  need  to  stay  engaged  as  we 
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work  through  a  very,  very  complex  area,  that  you  are  now  cur- 
rently on,  as  we  go  to  the  future. 

Senator  EXON.  Greneral  Joulwan,  the  Partnership  for  Peace  pro- 
gram and  the  future  expansion  of  NATO  seems  to  come  into  con- 
flict from  time  to  time.  How  fast  do  you  think  we  should  proceed 
with  the  Partnership  for  Peace  and  how  do  you  see  resolving  what 
appears  to  be  some  ever-increasing  concerns  in  Russia  about  this 
movement? 

General  Joulwan.  Senator,  the  Partnership  for  Peace  Program, 
is  one  of  the  bright  stories  of  the  last  couple  of  years.  I  just  had 
the  Secretary  of  State  at  my  SHAPE  headquarters  there  on  Satur- 
day— and  he  met  with  representatives  from  over  20  nations,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  NATO  nations.  We  have  representatives  there,  liaison 
officers  at  SHAPE. 

We  think  that  trust  and  confidence  is  being  established.  Before 
we  talk  about  enlargement,  before  we  talk  about  new  membership, 
the  relationship  that  is  being  established  between  the  militaries  of 
the  former  Warsaw  Pact  countries  and  NATO  is  going  to  lay  a  good 
foundation  for  the  future,  regardless  of  whether  they  come  in  as 
members  or  not.  So  I  am  encouraging  that  the  Partnership  for 
Peace  program  continue. 

One  of  the  issues  we  are  going  to  try  is  to  get  Russia  to  join  us 
more.  They  have  signed  the  framework  document  on  Partnership 
for  Peace,  and  I  am  trying  to  get  Minister  Grachev  in  particular 
to  join  us  now  in  becoming  very  active  members.  That  can  hope- 
fullv  tamp  down  some  of  the  suspicion  that  some  of  the  Eastern 
and  Central  European  countries  have  of  Russia. 

If  we  can  do  that — Bosnia  is  a  good  place  to  begin.  Within  the 
same  sector,  you  not  only  have  American  and  Russian,  you  have 
Turkish,  Norwegian,  Swedish,  Finnish,  Estonian,  Latvian,  Lithua- 
nian, Polish,  all  in  the  same  area,  all  working  together.  That  is  the 
great  opportunity  we  have,  and  that  is  where  Partnership  for  Peace 
can  take  us. 

Senator  ExoN.  My  time  is  up.  Thank  you,  gentlemen. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Warner.  Let  me  follow  on  to  that  very  important  ques- 
tion by  Senator  Exon  and  address  your  attention  to  this  article,  a 
copy  of  which  I  sent  up. 

General  Joulwan.  Yes. 

Senator  Warner.  Which,  if  correct — and  I  would  like  to  have  in 
supplemental  response  to  my  question,  if  you  will  take  it  back  and 
have  your  staff  work  it  over  very  carefully — this  is  a  subject  I  am 
going  to  pursue. 

And  I  say  to  my  colleagues,  this  article,  which  appears  to  be  very 
well  written,  talks  about  the  future  of  the  existing  NATO  countries 
to  raise  from  their  societies  sufficient  numbers  of  young  men  and 
women  to  man  the  current  force  levels.  Perhaps,  in  the  future, 
those  force  levels  would  be  lower.  This  could  portend  that,  if  we  are 
to  continue  with  NATO,  and  indeed  expand  it,  a  great  burden 
would  fall  on  the  United  States,  or  let  us  say  a  request,  to  have 
a  gpreater  contribution  from  the  United  States. 

What  is  your  view  on  that  article,  the  main  thrust  of  it?  Then, 
if  you  will,  provide  for  the  record  a  more  detailed  reply. 

[The  information  referred  to  follows:] 
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An  article  in  the  26  February  1996  edition  of  the  Washington  Times  entitled  "Eu- 
ropean Armies  Lose  Size,  Efficiency,"  points  to  concern  over  a  trend  toward  smaller 
armed  forces  based  on  volunteers  rather  than  conscription.  As  General  Naumann, 
Chairman  of  NATO's  Military  Committee,  remarked  in  Die  Well  am  Sonnlag  on  19 
May,  This  development  fills  me  with  concern." 

This  concern  is  justified,  but  I  want  to  put  the  trend  in  its  full  context  for  you. 
The  move  to  smaller  armed  forces  is  a  symptom  of  a  much  larger  process  that  we 
all  should  welcome.  These  nations,  NATO,  former  Warsaw  Pact  and  Former  Soviet 
Union,  are  beginning  to  do  what  the  U.S.  already  did  in  1973,  when  we  went  to 
an  all-volunteer  force.  Such  action  represents  a  significant  step  toward  free-market 
economies — the  government  competing  for  young  people's  time  on  the  open  market, 
of  course,  when  someone  volunteers  to  risk  his  life  in  the  defense  of  his  nation  there 
is  much  more  involved  than  a  simple  commercial  transaction.  We  should  also  recog- 
nize, though,  that  an  important  element  of  individual  choice  has  been  added  to 
forming  the  nation's  defenses,  and  that  the  open  market  is  the  mechanism  by  which 
we  do  it.  This  freedom  of  choice  will  cause  some  nations  concern,  but  in  the  long- 
run,  nations  will  benefit  from  a  closer  linkage  between  the  population  and  their 
military. 

Volunteer  armies  are  well-suited,  in  important  ways,  to  the  security  environment 
which  we  face  today: 

Longer  terms  of  service  make  it  possible  to  train  service  members  to  the 
demanding  levels  of  proficiency  required  by  modem  weapons  systems  and 
complex  peacekeeping  missions; 

Volunteers  make  it  possible  to  conduct  peacekeeping  and  crisis  response 
ojjerations  without  violating  long-standing  laws  of  many  NATO  nations 
which  strictly  limit  the  use  of  conscripts  other  than  in  their  own  country 
or  in  the  event  of  general  war. 

On  the  other  hand,  as  the  article  points  out  smaller  volunteer  forces  are  also  more 
expensive,  and  this  fact  may  exacerbate  a  key  concern  for  our  European  allies.  If 
I  may  quote  General  Naumann  again,  European  nations  may  "not  be  able  to  keep 
up  with  the  rapid  technological  developments  in  critical  areas."  This  may  be  true 
if  they  are  paying  the  personnel  costs  associated  with  a  volunteer  force,  but  will  be 
offset  by  a  smaller,  more  professional  and  capable  military  force. 

Finally,  I  want  to  highlight  the  implications  of  what  the  article  already  tells  you — 
the  trend  away  from  conscription  is  continent-wide.  Virtually  all  nations  in  Europe 
are  moving  away  from  conscription — the  French  are  doing  it  by  law,  while  the  Rus- 
sians are  voting  with  their  feet.  As  long  as  the  process  is  uniform  in  its  effects,  the 
danger  of  a  sudden  requirement  for  a  disproportionate  American  contribution  is  re- 
mote. Acute  danger  arises  only  if  some  nationalist  regime  succeeds  in  imposing  con- 
scription and  building  a  massive  military  force  and  there  is  no  response  from  NATO 
and  other  European  democracies.  While  we  must  be  vigilant  against  the  develop- 
ment of  such  a  situation,  our  best  assurance  for  a  stable  and  peaceful  Europe  con- 
tinues to  be  U.S.  involvement  in  NATO  and  forward  presence  in  Europe. 

General  Joulwan.  Senator,  I  will  do  that,  and  I  would  like  time 
to  study  it.  But  we  have  been  looking  at  this  issue  now  for  some 
time.  I  think  what  the  European  nations  are  finding,  after  the  col- 
lapse of  the  Wall  and  the  end  of  the  Cold  War,  is  that  as  they 
downsize  their  militaries,  they  found  in  the  commitments  that  we 
see  to  Bosnia  and  elsewhere  the  problem  of  rotation  capability.  In- 
stead of  one  battalion,  you  now  need  three,  and  they  must  be  very 
well  trained  for  the  short  duration  they  are  there.  Conscripts  really 
do  not  get  them.  They  have  conscripts  for  a  year  and  some  of  them 
10  months. 

So  they  had  to  go  to  what  they  call  a  contract  system.  Many  na- 
tions, such  as  the  Nordic  countries,  have  contracts,  which  are  very 
close  to  a  professional  volunteer  force.  So  many  of  them  are  wres- 
tling with  it.  The  latest  one  is  France,  which  talked  about 
downsizing  to  about  350,000. 

I  think  there  is  a  way  to  do  this,  to  make  a  smaller  force  more 
capable.  If  we  make  the  smaller  force  more  capable — in  other 
words,  modernize  it  as  we  downsize — which  is,  in  my  Supreme  Al- 
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lied  Commander  hat  what  I  am  urging  we  may  be  able  to  make  it 
work. 

There  is  another  issue  of  concern,  again,  the  renationalization  of 
militaries  which  I  think  we  must  be  careful  of,  as  we  go  through 
this.  So,  therefore,  NATO  takes  on  an  even  greater  role.  NATO  is 
an  alliance  has  brought  together  nations  that  share  common  values 
and  ideals.  I  would  urge  that  we  continue  to  support  NATO  in  our 
military  presence,  politically  and  diplomatically.  It  is  every  bit  as 
relevant  today  as  it  was  in  the  past  and,  indeed,  maybe  more  so. 

Senator  Warner.  I  share  that  with  you.  I  happen  to  be  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee,  and  my  distinguished  colleague  from  Michi- 
gan is  our  ranking  member.  We  both  share  that  in  our  work  on  the 
subcommittee  as  it  relates  to  NATO.  But  I  would  close  that  with 
this  cautionary  observation.  That  is,  as  we  consider  the  induction 
of  new  NATO  countries,  primarily  from  the  Warsaw  Pact,  they 
have  got  to  have,  in  my  judgment,  the  ability,  in  terms  of  trained 
personnel  and  equipment  and  internal  funding,  to  carry  their  own 
weight. 

General  Joulwan.  Yes. 

Senator  Warner.  We  do  not  wish  to  carry  the  new  countries  on 
our  shoulders  disproportionately. 

Let  me  shift  to  Greneral  Peay  and  Iranian  submarines.  We  are 
watching  very  carefully  their  interest  in  submarines.  I  was  wonder- 
ing if  you  could  cover  that? 

General  Peay.  They  have  two  today,  sir. 

Senator  Warner.  They  acquired  them  from? 

General  Peay.  Kilo  subs  from  Russia. 

Senator  Warner.  Correct. 

General  Peay.  There  has  been  for  some  time  a  degree  of  mainte- 
nance problems,  I  think  most  people  think  they  are  associated  with 
the  length  of  their  batteries,  the  duration  of  their  batteries.  There 
are  some  trainingchallenges.  But  we  have  seen  them  exercise  with 
some  regularity.  The  whole  context  of  naval  operations  in  the  Gulf 
over  the  past  year  is  an  area  that  has  seen  more  growth  and  great- 
er aggressiveness,  their  Victory  Six  exercise  and  so  forth. 

Senator  Warner.  But  you  and  I  know  there  are  unique  features 
in  the  Gulf.  One,  the  ambient  noise,  which  makes  it  very  difficult 
for  detection  by  acoustical  devices  of  submarines,  the  temperatures 
of  the  Gulf  waters,  and,  third,  the  Strait  of  Hormuz.  That  is  the 
most  significant.  Where  a  relatively  small  number  of  weapons — pri- 
marily mines — could  seal  that  strait  for  an  indeterminant  period. 
That  is  what  concerns  me  about  the  Iranian  submarine  force  today. 

It  would  not  take  much  battery  power  to  get  out  of  their  ports 
and  lay  some  mines  in  that  region.  It  would  cause  a  tremendous 
problem  to  the  commercial  shipping  as  well  as  to  the  strategic  bal- 
ance of  military  forces  in  that  region.  Am  I  not  correct? 

General  Peay.  That  is  correct,  sir.  For  all  practical  purposes, 
those  mines  could  just  be  set  afloat  in  the  upper  or  northern  part 
of  the  Gulf  and  in  the  streams  that  are  there  today,  just  floating 
down  the  Gulf  will  give  you  a  tough  military  capability  that  you 
are  going  to  have  to  defend  against. 

Senator  Warner.  Let  us  turn  our  attention  then  to  another  area 
in  your  jurisdiction,  that  of  Iraq,  and  Operation  PROVIDE  COM- 
FORT, operated  out  of  EUCOM,  of  course  under  your  specific  com- 
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mand,  Greneral  Joulwan.  What  can  you  tell  us  about  or  what  can 
you  add  to  this  record  about  that  situation  today  and  how  soon  we 
might  be  able  to  secure  some  of  that  very  expensive  operation? 

General  Joulwan.  We  are  talking  about  PROVIDE  COMFORT, 
Senator. 

Senator  Warner.  That  is  correct. 

General  Joulwan.  We  are  going  on  5  years  of  Operation  PRO- 
VIDE COMFORT  and  we  are  trying  to  assess  our  direction.  We  are 
working  very  closely  with  the  other  nations  involved.  As  you  know, 
the  United  Kingdom,  France  and  Turkey  joined  us  in  that  multi- 
national operation.  The  issue  is  continuing  support  for  the  popu- 
lation of  northern  Iraq  and  the  threat  still  posed  by  Saddam  Hus- 
sein to  the  south. 

We  have  not  seen  that  threat  diminish  and  we  have  not  received 
any  change  in  our  mission  to  continue  to  provide  a  no-fly  zone  over 
northern  Iraq. 

Senator  Warner.  General  Peay,  you  have  Operation  SOUTH- 
ERN WATCH.  What  is  your  view  of  tnat  military  operation? 

General  Peay.  I  share  the  exact  same  view.  It  is  key  to  our  suc- 
cess today  in  controlling  the  skies  and  the  maritime  intercept  oper- 
ations on  the  water. 

Senator  Warner.  So  it  is  status  quo  and  not  likely  to  be  reduced 
in  its  intensity  for  the  time  being? 

General  Peay.  I  do  not  see  any  reduction,  no,  sir. 

Senator  Warner.  Would  you.  General  Joulwan,  iust  give  us  your 
overall  view  of  Saddam  Hussein  and  his  command  and  control  not 
only  of  his  troops,  but  within  his  country  today? 

General  Joulwan.  I  think  he  has  very  good  command  and  con- 
trol of  his  force.  I  think  it  has  demonstrated  its  ability  to  move.  We 
have  watched  it  change  out. 

Senator  Warner.  So  the  important  point  is  you  said  he  has  dem- 
onstrated his  ability  to  move  military  forces? 

General  Joulwan.  Yes,  he  has  moved  air  defense  forces.  He  has 
moved  tank  forces.  He  has  moved  mechanized  forces  in  and  out;  ro- 
tated forces  in  the  north.  He  has  exercised  his  force,  and  we  have 
watched  that  very  closely.  I  think  he  has  very  good  command  and 
control  of  his  force. 

Senator  Warner.  Let  us  talk  about  his  forces.  Let  us  just  sort 
of  use  for  purposes  of  simplicity  a  scale  of  1  to  10.  He  was  10  before 
he  initiated  his  attack  on  Kuwait.  After  that  Gulf  operation  in 
which  our  forces  participated,  let  us  say  he  was  diminished  to  a  3. 
Where  is  he  today  in  terms  of  his  buildup  presumably  back  towards 
the  10  again?  Put  aside  the  nuclear  capability  and  the  biological. 
I  am  talking  about  the  conventional  force  structure  now. 

General  Peay.  Let  me  take  it,  sir. 

Senator  Warner.  All  right. 

General  Peay.  Before  the  Gulf  War — and  I  will  try  to  speak  gen- 
erally around  the  classification  here — he  was  in  the  neighborhood 
of  about  51  divisions.  Today  he  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  23  divi- 
sions, plus  or  minus.  He  has  done  a  superb  job  of  downsizing  his 
forces,  as  a  result  of  the  sanctions,  to  keep  his  forces  ready  by  con- 
solidating his  equipment  and  making  his  forces  in  a  better  state  of 
readiness,  as  a  result  of  his  losses  during  the  war,  through  those 
particular  consolidations. 
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He  has  changed  out  a  lot  of  his  senior  leaders.  In  our  view  today, 
his  senior  leaders,  many  of  which  have  been  trained  overseas,  are 
more  capable  to  respond  in  a  military  context  to  military  oper- 
ations. 

Senator  Warner.  Ironicallv,  some  of  those  leaders  were  probably 
trained  in  the  United  States/ 

General  Peay.  Yes,  sir. 

At  the  brigade,  division  and  corps  level,  he  runs  FTX's  annually. 
At  the  battalion  level,  he  runs  them  quarterly,  and  he  has  done 
some  innovative  training  things  in  the  last  60  days  to  conserve  his 
resources  by  training  off  of  one  type  of  equipment  while  he  con- 
serves the  others.  Ironically,  the  sanctions,  in  my  view  now,  are 
starting  to  hit;  we  are  seeing  that  now  in  his  spare  parts  and  in 
his  supplies. 

He  is  trying  to  do  a  better  job  of  conserving  that  as  he  goes  into 
these  UNSC  986  deliberations  involving  oil  for  humanitarian  pur- 
poses. He  has  rebuilt  all  of  his  air  defense  systems  that  were  taken 
out  during  the  war. 

So  what  we  have  today  is  not  a  force  as  large  as  prior  to  the  Gulf 
War,  but  we  have  an  army  that  has  been  reconstructed  today, 
weak  in  air,  strong  in  army,  that  is  significantly  more  capable  than 
the  other  neighboring  countries.  That  of  course  then  brings  the 
United  States  into  the  equation. 

Senator  Warner.  Is  the  potential  threat  from  nuclear  and  bio- 
logical about  the  same  as  it  was  a  year  ago  when  your  predecessor 
was  here? 

General  Peay.  Sir,  I  think,  as  a  result  of  Operation  VIGILANT 
WARRIOR  and  the  Kamel  defection  we  have  much  clearer  views 
today  of  specifically  what  he  has,  nuclear,  chemical,  and  I  would 
like  to  provide  that  for  the  record. 

Senator  Warner.  Thank  you. 

[The  information  referred  to  follows:! 

While  the  actual  threat  from  Iraq's  weapons  of  mass  destruction  has  not  changed 
in  the  last  year,  our  understanding  of  Saddam's  nuclear,  biological,  chemical  and 
ballistic  missile  endeavors  has  increased  dramatically.  Iraqi  revelations  following 
Husayn  Kamil's  August  1995  defection  confirmed  many  previous  suspicions  and  has 
provided  some  surprising  insight.  For  example,  we  now  know  that  Iraq  was  actually 
planning  to  use  weapons-grade  uranium,  contained  in  International  Atomic  Energy 
Agency-safeguarded  research  reactors,  in  a  crash  efTort  to  weaponize  a  nuclear  oe- 
vice  to  be  delivered  by  ballistic  missile.  As  long  suspected,  Iraa  possessed  significant 
biological  warfare  capabilities,  having  weaponized  anthrax  ana  other  agents  in  mis- 
sile warheads.  Regarding  chemical  weapons,  Baghdad  admits  it  produced  large 
Quantities  of  a  highly  lethal  nerve  agent  (VX)  and  additional  precursor  chemicals, 
inally,  Iraq  successfully  concealed  major  missile  capabilities  for  over  5  years.  These 
include  the  ability  to  indigenously  produce  ballistic  missile  (SCUD)  engines  and  the 
development  of  a  number  of  new  missiles,  including  one  with  a  3,000  kilometer 
range.  The  current  problem  is  that  Iraq  is  likely  concealing  additional  capabilities, 
as  demonstrated  by  its  intransigence  during  a  recent  (March  1996)  United  Nations 
inspection.  In  the  end,  it  is  unlikely  that  all  asf)ects  of  Iraq's  weapons  of  mass  de- 
struction will  ever  be  uncovered. 

Senator  Warner.  One  last  question.  General  Sheehan.  We  are 
quite  concerned  about  the  emphasis  that  Russia  is  putting  on  its 
subsurface  strategic  forces,  primarily  the  submarine  itself,  but 
other  systems  related  to  subsurface  strategic  warfare.  Why  do  you 
think  that  they  are  putting  this  great  strength  of  effort,  dispropor- 
tional  to  the  land  and  indeed  the  rocket  forces,  which  are  the  mis- 
siles? Why  is  that  being  done?  What  threat  do  you  think  that  poses 
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to  the  United  States  and  the  need  for  us  to  continue  a  vigorous  pro- 
gram of  deterrence,  in  terms  of  modernization  of  our  own  sub- 
surface strategic  systems,  and  primarily  the  attack  submarines? 

General  Sheehan,  Sir,  I  think  you  are  absolutely  correct.  Russia 
is  going  through  the  process  of  restructuring.  Their  land  army 
forces  are  a  disaster,  as  evidenced  by  their  performance  in 
Chechnya  and  in  other  parts  of  their  former  colonies  that  they  are 
trying  to  manage.  Clearlv,  their  naval  strategic  capability  is  the 
only  manifestation  that  allows  them  superpower  status,  other  than 
their  strategic  rocket  forces  which  are  land  based. 

They  have  made  significant  investment  in  science  and  technology 
in  quieting.  The  Akula  submarine  is  a  very  sophisticated  platform. 
They  demonstrate  that  periodically  in  the  Atlantic.  So,  as  a  result, 
I  support 

Senator  Warner.  Specifically,  off  the  ports  of  the  United  States, 
am  I  not  correct? 

General  Sheehan.  Yes,  sir.  Yes,  sir,  in  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pa- 
cific. 

Senator  Warner.  Such  that  those  operations,  if  they  were  in  a 
belligerent  status,  could  literally  interdict  our  own  submarine  force 
transiting  our  ports? 

General  Sheehan.  They  have  that  capability,  yes,  sir. 

So,  as  I  said  in  my  formal  statement,  we  are  concerned  of  a  sys- 
tem of  systems  that  deals  with  the  ASW  technology  problem.  We 
need  to  maintain  that  technological  edge. 

Senator  Warner.  One  last  quick  one  to  Admiral  Perkins.  The 
level  of  funding  the  President,  with  the  appointment  of  the  new 
drug  czar,  your  predecessor,  has  brought  that  level  of  funding  up. 
Do  you  feel  that  that  is  adequate  now  for  the  mission  that  you  have 
been  assigned? 

Admiral  Perkens.  Sir,  we  have  adequate  funds  to  execute  our 
mission  in  SOUTHCOM,  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Warner.  Fine,  thank  you. 

Gentlemen,  are  there  further  questions? 

Senator  Levin.  Yes.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Warner.  Senator,  may  I  ask  you  to  briefly  preside  while 
I  step  out? 

Senator  Levin.  Greneral  Joulwan,  if  you  have  not  already  been 
asked  about  the  question  of  R&R  for  our  troops,  there  was  an  arti- 
cle the  other  day  saying  that  other  NATO  countries  have  settled 
on  rules  which  are  more  troop-friendly  than  ours,  and  that  you  are 
going  through  some  kind  of  an  assessment  to  see  what  we  are  able 
to  do,  to  see  if  our  troops  can  get  some  relief  prior  to  their  rotation. 
Can  you  tell  us  where  that  stands,  and  is  that  a  concern  of  yours? 

General  Joulwan.  Yes,  sir.  Right  now,  we  have  a  4-day  R&R  in 
Hungary  at  our  base  there.  We  also  are  working  a  2-week  R&R  at 
the  Arnied  Forces  Recreation  Center  in  Germany.  It  is  of  concern 
and  we  hope  to  institute  that  very  shortly. 

Senator  Leven.  If  it  is  not  as  good  from  a  troop  perspective  as 
our  allies,  there  is  a  morale  problem  that  would  be  created  on  a 
relative  basis,  is  that  not  true?  I  am  not  saying  we  have  to  mirror 
or  mimic  whatever  our  allies  do  in  this  regard,  but  I  am  saying 
that  is  a  factor  nonetheless,  I  assume? 
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General  Joulwan.  Well,  there  is.  Each  nation  is  a  little  bit  dif- 
ferent as  they  approach  Bosnia.  The  United  States  policy  is  there 
would  be  no  6-month  rotation,  that  our  troops  will  be  there  for  a 
year.  Most  nations  will  rotate  in  the  4-  to  6-month  period.  So  that 
is  why  we  have  instituted  a  way  to  allow  our  troops  to  go  back  for 
R&R.  But  I  can  assure  you,  after  visiting  the  troops,  that  the  show- 
ers, the  living  conditions  have  improved  significantly,  and  I  see  it 
improving  every  day. 

Senator  Levin.  Well,  I  know  the  morale  is  great.  You  are  entitled 
to  a  lot  of  credit  for  that.  So  I  am  not  in  any  way  suggesting  that 
morale  is  not  great.  It  is  great.  We  read  that  in  all  kinds  of  reports. 
We  want  to  thank  you  for  all  you  have  done  to  make  that  happen. 

You  have  raised  the  question,  General,  about  not  just  the  size  of 
the  force,  but  the  capability  of  the  force  in  the  future,  when  we 
were  talking  about  possible  downsizing  of  some  of  the  NATO  con- 
tingents. One  of  the  ways  in  which  we  have  tried  to  increase  capa- 
bility of  the  force  is  through  JSTARS.  I  gather  JSTARS  now  is  per- 
forming in  Bosnia,  is  that  correct? 

General  Joulwan.  Yes. 

Senator  Levin,  How  important  is  JSTARS  to  that  operation? 
What  is  it  doing  for  us  capability-wise? 

General  Joulwan.  I  think  it  is  demonstrating.  Senator,  its  capa- 
bility to  operate  in  what  we  would  call  a  non-Article  5  environ- 
ment, where  it  is  not  at  the  high  end  of  the  spectrum.  I  visited 
JSTARS  early  in  January,  when  it  deployed.  I  had  them  put  on  the 
map  the  zone  of  separation.  It  has  been  amazing  to  watch  them  at 
work.  They  have  provided  some  excellent  information.  We  are  going 
to  get  a  full  readout  very  shortly.  But  they  have  provided  some  ex- 
cellent information. 

They  are  fused  with  several  other  intelligence  systems.  So  there 
is  some  queuing  that  goes  on  that  allows  us  to  determine  if  forces 
are  pulling  back,  if  they  are  going  back  to  designated  areas,  or  if 
we  see  any  forces  moving  into  the  zone  of  separation,  and  can  we 
get  that  information  down  to  the  lowest  level.  We  have  ground  sta- 
tion modules  within  the  American  units  down  to  brigade  level.  So 
they  are  able  to  get  real-time  intelligence  off  the  JSTARS. 

We  have  a  lot  to  learn  about  use  of  JSTARS  in  this  environment 
but  I  am  very  pleased.  In  the  2  months  it  has  been  with  us  we 
have  gained  a  great  deal  from  it. 

Senator  Levin.  I  am  concerned  about  the  slowdown  in  the  acqui- 
sition rate  of  JSTARS  for  budget  reasons.  I  am  wondering  if  the 
other  CINC's  might  have  comment  on  JSTARS.  Do  you  have  any 
opinion  relative  to  JSTARS?  If  not,  we  will  go  to  the  next  question. 
[No  response.] 

Senator  Levin.  General  Peay,  on  chemicals,  some  of  your  written 
remarks  make  reference  to  chemical  weapons  and  trying  to  miti- 
gate the  effects.  We  also  have  a  chemical  weapons  convention, 
which  is  before  the  Senate.  General  Shalikashvili  and  Secretary 
Perry  have  endorsed  the  Chemical  Weapons  Convention.  Are  you 
familiar  with  that  Convention,  and  do  you  endorse  it  from  a  mili- 
tary perspective? 

General  Peay.  I  am  not  familiar  with  the  details. 

Senator  Levin.  OK.  Just  two  other  questions.  One  has  to  do  with 
the  Russian  troops.  I  always  felt,  when  we  had  to  struggle  with 
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whether  or  not  to  join  NATO,  that  one  of  the  great  potential  bene- 
fits of  this  operation  was  a  way  of  involving  Russia  in  a  European 
security  effort  so  that  she  could  become  part  of  a  solution  instead 
of  a  problem. 

If  that  war  had  festered  and  we  did  not  move  in  as  a  NATO  oper- 
ation, there  was  a  real  potential  of  not  only  seeing  allies  fighting 
allies,  but  also  Russia  on  the  opposite  side  from  most  of  our  allies 
in  a  broadening  European  war,  which  would  have  created  some 
real  potential  danger.  Instead,  we  now,  as  you  just  described  it, 
find  Russian  and  American  troops  actually  patrolling  together. 

I  think  that  that  is  a  very  significant  achievement  and  has  some 
major,  long-term  ramifications,  as  well  as  I  think  positive  short- 
term  ramifications,  politically,  inside  of  Russia,  in  terms  of  trying 
to  dampen  down,  as  you  might  phrase  it,  some  of  the  extreme  na- 
tionalistic rhetoric  which  might  otherwise  be  more  successful  in 
that  presidential  campaign. 

My  question  has  to  do  with  the  media  coverage  of  that.  It  is  a 
significant  development  to  see  Russian  and  American  soldiers  pa- 
trolling together.  Is  that  something  that  the  media  has  covered?  I 
have  missed  it  if  they  have.  Is  it  something  which  is  open  to  the 
media  to  cover  if  they  already  have  not? 

General  Joulwan.  Senator,  it  certainly  is.  I  would  agree  with 
you,  it  is  significant.  I  can  tell  you,  on  my  visit  to  Moscow  in  Janu- 
ary where  I  laid  out  some  of  this  accomplishment,  it  was  extremely 
well  covered  within  the  Nation.  I  talked  in  very  glowing  terms. 

They  had,  by  the  way,  three  strategic  airliflers,  Russian  officers, 
that  I  embedded  in  the  CAOC,  the  Combined  Air  Operations  Cen- 
ter, in  Vicenza.  They  then  controlled  the  air  flow  that  was  inte- 
grated into  the  NATO  air  flow.  They  used  NATO  standards.  We 
said  that  you  have  20  minutes  that  you  have  to  make  a  slot  time — 
the  aircraft  had  to  get  on  and  you  had  15  minutes  to  offload  it. 
They  met  those  every  time.  That  played  extremely  well  in  Russia. 

n  I  could  just  digress,  it  was  very  exciting  to  me  to  go  around 
to  every  brigade  in  this  multinational  division,  to  include  the  Rus- 
sians, and  they  had  the  same  symbology  on  the  map,  they  were 
talking  to  the  same  mission,  that  they  were  talking  about  coordina- 
tion on  the  flanks.  They  got  together  as  groups  Turks  and  Poles 
and  Nordics,  et  cetera — with  Americans  and  Russians. 

That  is  getting  a  great  deal  of  coverage  in  Moscow  but  I  will  be 
quick  to  tell  you,  there  are  detractors.  There  are  those  within  Rus- 
sia that  do  not  want  this  to  succeed.  So  there  is  some  fallout,  par- 
ticularly on  my  deputy,  whose  name  is  Chetzoff,  who  sometimes 
gets  a  great  deal  of  scrutiny.  But  I  think  it  is  something  that  we 
need  to  continue  to  encourage. 

Senator  Levin.  Thank  you. 

My  time  is  up.  Thank  you. 

Senator  EXON  [presiding].  Thank  vou.  Senator  Levin. 

Gentlemen,  I  just  have  one  final  question.  There  will  be  other 
questions  for  the  record — I  would  like  to  establish  that  now — and 
we  would  like  for  you  to  respond  as  quickly  as  you  could  to  those 
when  they  are  submitted  to  you.  If  you  do  not  care  to  answer  this 
question,  I  will  understand,  but  it  is  a  matter  that  I  have  not  had 
a  chance  to  ask  top  military  commanders  about.  It  is  a  matter  of 
fairness,  it  seems  to  me,  that  is  going  to  come  up  again  and  again. 
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As  you  probably  know,  the  1996  defense  authorization  bill  calls 
for  immediate  discharge  of  any  person  in  the  military  that  tests 
positive  on  HIV.  This  is  the  first  time  we  have  treated  different  dis- 
eases differently,  as  I  understand  it.  The  obvious  intent  is  that  if 
a  service  person  is  found  infected  with  HIV,  treating  this  disease 
differently  could  have  significant  reductions  in  medical  services  and 
disability  benefits. 

With  regard  to  fairness  and  how  it  might  affect,  in  any  manner, 
the  morale  of  the  troops,  would  any  of  the  four  witnesses  care  to 
comment  as  to  what  their  personal  view  is  on  this  matter? 

General  Sheehan.  The  only  thing  I  can  say,  sir,  is  in  terms  of 
the  service  chiefs  and  the  chairman's  position  is  that  they  did 
not 

Senator  EXON.  Would  you  speak  a  little  louder? 

General  Sheehan.  Sir,  I  think  the  only  thing  I  can  say  is  the 
service  chiefs  and  the  chairman  have  testified  in  this  bill.  I  person- 
ally support  their  testimony  that  this  provision  is  not  necessary. 

General  Joulwan.  I  would  support  what  the  chairman  and  the 
chiefs  have  presented  to  the  committee.  Senator. 

Senator  ExoN.  Thank  you  all  very  much. 

Are  there  further  questions.  Senator  Levin? 

Senator  Levin.  Just  one  if  I  could. 

General  Peay  has  made  a  reference  to  our  Nation's  longstanding 
effort  to  broker  a  comprehensive  Middle  East  peace  between  Israel 
and  its  neighbors,  demanding  our  presence  and  our  reassurance.  I 
am  wondering,  Greneral  Joulwan,  from  your  command,  whether  you 
feel  there  is  a  role  in  terms  of  helping  to  promote  that  Middle  East 
peace  and,  if  so,  what  that  role  is? 

General  Joulwan.  I  think  so.  In  fact,  my  visit  there  was  to  try 
to  assist.  I  see,  even  in  Bosnia,  where  we  have  some  of  the  play- 
ers—Jordan is  with  us,  Egypt  is  joining  us  in  the  IFOR  and  Mo- 
rocco will  join  us  and  maybe  even  Saudi  Arabia — I  think,  again, 
tying  them  to  the  Western  ideals  and  values  will  help. 

We  are  also  looking  at  exercises.  We  think  there  can  be  exercises 
not  just  with  Israel  and  other  Arab  states,  but  with  Israel  and 
some  of  the  Near  East  and  Western  countries  as  well.  This  will  cre- 
ate a  much  broader  vision  of  what  I  think  is  possible,  particularly 
with  Central  and  Eastern  Europe,  Russia,  and  Northern  Africa,  all 
starting  to  work  together.  I  think  Israel  should  be  included  in  that. 
I  think  their  values  and  ideals  are  linked  to  the  West. 

I  think  we  need  to  promote  the  wider  vision.  By  the  way,  Prime 
Minister  Peres  felt  the  same  way.  He  felt,  in  the  larger  vision,  that 
they  are  linked  very  much  to  Europe.  So  I  think  we  can  help.  We 
are  doing  so  in  our  exercise.  In  fact,  we  have  exercises  ongoing 
there  today. 

Senator  Levin.  Thank  you. 

Senator  ExoN.  One  last  question.  General  Peay,  and  maybe  this 
would  be  better  answered  for  the  record,  but  maybe  you  could  com- 
ment on  it  very  briefly.  Operation  DENY  FLIGHT  is  now  in,  I  be- 
lieve, its  fourth  year,  if  I  can  count  the  years  correctly.  About  how 
many  sorties  are  we  flying  presently?  What  type  of  activity  have 
we  seen  from  the  Iraqis  in  violation  of  the  no-fly  zone?  Would  you 
care  to  comment  on  that  now  in  open  session  or  will  you  do  an  an- 
swer for  the  record? 
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General  Peay.  We  have  flown  over  85,000  sorties  since  we  start- 
ed. Last  night  we  flew  96  sorties,  69  what  we  call  up  into  the  box 
into  Iraq,  providing  that  DENY  FLIGHT  border  there  and  enforce- 
ment of  the  sanctions.  We  are  very,  very  active.  We  obviously  vary 
the  flights  and  the  flight  routes.  I  will  not  go  into  some  of  the  other 
training  activities  associated  with  that. 

Senator  ExoN.  Yes. 

General  Peay.  We  have  seen  very,  very,  very  few  Iraai  move- 
ments against  our  activities  there.  Clearly,  that  is  the  result  of  our 
strength.  But  also,  his  air  is  not  the  strongest  arm  in  his  force 
today,  as  I  mentioned  earlier.  On  the  other  hand,  when  you  have 
only  got  to  go  a  short  138  miles  to  impact  on  Kuwait  City  and  a 
short  way  down  to  the  oil  fields  from  there,  you  do  not  need  a  sig- 
nificant air  capability  to  have  some  immediate  kind  of  an  impact. 
So  it  is  very,  very  important  that  we  keep  a  strong  presence  there, 
an  engaged  presence.  It  should  go  beyond  just  Iraq. 

Everything  that  we  have  done  in  the  theater,  we  have  tried  to 
set  in  not  only  a  north-south  line,  we  have  tried  to  think  east-west, 
against  the  Iranian  longer-term  threat.  I  think  it  will  pay  off  in  the 
days  ahead  if  we  can  stay  resolute.  Just  as  Greneral  Joulwan  has 
said,  in  Europe,  stay  engaged  in  what  we  are  doing. 

Senator  Exon.  So  my  conclusion  from  your  statement  then  is 
that  you  are  totally  satisfied  and  this  operation  seems  to  be  very 
successful,  is  that  correct? 

General  Peay.  Yes,  sir,  that  is  correct. 

Senator  Exon.  Gentlemen,  thank  you  very,  very  much.  Congratu- 
lations again  for  the  good  job  you  are  doing.  Godspeed  and  the  best 
of  luck  in  the  future. 

We  are  dismissed. 

[Questions  for  the  record  with  answers  supplied  follow:] 

Questions  Submitted  by  Senator  Strom  Thurmond 
partnership  for  peace  (pfp) 

Senator  THURMOND.  The  Partnership  for  Peace  (PFP)  program  was  instituted  to 
bring  former  Soviet-bloc  countries  closer  to  the  West  and  the  NATO  Alliance,  with- 
out actually  making  these  countries  full  NATO  members. 

In  your  opinion,  should  we  accept  former  Soviet-bloc  countries  into  the  NATO 
military  structure  at  the  earliest  opportunity  or  should  we  continue  to  support  the 
PFP  program  as  an  interim  step? 

General  JoULWAN.  The  PFP  program  has  been  extremely  successful  in  developing 
the  relationships  of  former  Soviet^loc  countries  with  NATO  members.  It  has  also 
provided  NATO  some  insight  as  to  the  ability  of  these  countries  to  contribute  to  the 
Alliance  rather  than  become  a  liability  in  the  event  of  NATO  enlargement.  Other 
countries  that  have  no  desire  to  join  NATO  have  benefited  by  the  exposure  the  PFP 
program  offers.  We  already  have  an  example  of  how  Partnership  countries  can  con- 
tribute to  NATO  missions  in  Bosnia — Partnership  nation  infrastructure  was  key  to 
our  deployment;  the  soldiers  of  twelve  Partnership  nations  are  working  together 
with  NATO  forces  there. 

The  question  of  whether  to  accept  these  countries  into  NATO  "at  the  earliest  op- 
portunity" or  continue  to  support  PFP  as  an  interim  step  is  really  two  questions. 
First,  PFP  is  valuable  in  introducing  NATO  standards  to  these  countries  and  in  af- 
fording NATO  the  opportunity  to  measure  a  prospective  member,  and  that  process 
should  continue.  It  is  also  important  to  remember  that  PFP  serves  a  purpose  for 
countries  with  no  aspirations  for  NATO  membership,  and  in  that  regard  it  is  an  end 
in  itself,  not  just  a  means  to  an  end,  and  should  be  continued.  The  NATO  enlarge- 
ment process  has  been  deliberate  and  transparent,  and  rightly  so,  to  allay  Russian 
fears,  and  PFP  has  been  an  important  part  of  that  process.  We  should  not  put 
NATO  enlargement  on  hold  and  merely  continue  PFP  as  an  alternative.  The  knowl- 
edge we  have  gained  through  PFP  should  be  incorporated  into  the  NATO  enlarge- 
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ment  process  and  in  the  decisions  regarding  whether  NATO  should  enlarge,  and  if 
so,  when. 

MAJOR  REGIONAL  CONFLICT  (MRC) 

Senator  Thurmond.  In  your  statement  for  the  record,  you  state  that  there  were 
2,500  flights,  350  trains  with  6,800  rail  cars,  and  50  ships  supporting  IFOR's  deploy- 
ment. 

If  the  U.S.  IFOR  contingent,  principally  the  1st  Armored  Division,  were  needed 
for  a  Major  Regional  Conflict  (MRC),  for  example  in  Southwest  Asia,  how  much  time 
would  be  needed  to  redeploy,  retrain  and  deploy  those  forces? 

General  Joulwan.  This  is  a  difficult  and  complex  issue.  We  face  the  time-consum- 
ing task  of  extracting  combat  forces  and  their  equipment  from  their  bases  of  oper- 
ation to  movement  centers  and  returning  them  to  their  home  bases.  But  we  also 
need  to  be  realistic  with  regards  to  the  time  it  takes  for  these  units  to  reestablish 
unit  integrity,  matching  up  the  remainder  of  equipment  and  personnel;  the  time  to 
retrain  and  none  combat  skills  to  an  acceptable  combat  readiness  level;  the  time  to 
reequip/reconstitute  back  to  combat  readiness;  and  lastly  the  time  to  redeploy  to  the 
MRC.  As  a  supporting  CINC  and  force  provider,  I  must  ensure  that  forces  and 
equipment  deployed  are  best  prepared  for  the  combat  operation.  I  am  happy  to  re- 
port that  our  forces  in  Bosnia  have  been  able  to  maintain  a  very  high  level  of  train- 
ing readiness  through  aggressive  use  of  training  opportunities.  Our  proactive  and 
effective  planning  and  coordination  with  coalition  partners  and  our  efforts  to  provide 
combat  sKills  training  to  deployed  forces  will  mitigate  unnecessary  delays  in  extract- 
ing and  redeploying  combat  ready  forces.  Total  time  required  will  vary  radically  de- 
pending on  factors  which  are  situation  dependent,  but  for  any  given  case  I  would 
estimate  the  time  as  less  than  I  would  have  estimated  six  months  ago.  That's  a  di- 
rect result  of  the  initiative  and  determination  of  the  commanders  and 
servicemembers  involved. 

PARTNERSHIP  FOR  PEACE 

Senator  THURMOND.  You  have  stated  that  International  Military  Education  and 
Training  is  one  of  the  most  efficient  and  successful  forms  of  Security  Assistance  in 
your  region. 

What  is  your  metric  for  success,  and  to  what  extent,  in  terms  of  numbers  and 
plans  for  the  future,  are  officers  from  former  Soviet-bloc  countries  participating  in 
this  program? 

General  JoULWAN.  We  measure  our  success  in  IMET  somewhat  subjectively  by 
the  types  of  training  provided,  the  level  of  influence  associated  with  the  individuals 
who  have  received  the  training,  and  anecdotal  cases  where  IMET  has  contributed 
to  the  enhancement  of  U.S.  interests  and  objectives.  Some  examples: 

—  Czech  Republic:  LTC  Jiri  Sedivy,  Commander,  Rapid  Deployment  Brigade, 
attended  U.S.  Army  War  College,  1993-94. 

—  — Hungary:  MG  Ferenc  Vegh,  Commander,  III  Military  District  and  First 
Deputy  of  the  Chief  of  the  General  Staff,  attended  the  U.S.  Army  War  College, 
1991-92. 

Ukraine:  Mr.  Konstantin  Hryshchenko,  Deputy  Minister  of  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, International  Defense  Management  Course  (budget  planning  and  manage- 
ment) in  1994. 

—  — Anecdotal  information: 

Romania  is  forming  a  battalion  with  a  specific  mission  of  performing 

peacekeeping  operations.  The  Romanian  MOD  has  requested  U.S.  training  for 
personnel  who  will  have  key  leadership  positions  in  this  battalion. 

IMET  has  conducted  mobile  education  in  the  Czech  Republic,  Poland  and 

Hungary  in  Civil-Military  Relations. 

-Cost  Effectiveness:  The  FY96  programs  in  these  18  Central  European  and 

Former  Soviet  Union  countries,  if  implemented  as  currently  projectea,  will  do 
the  following  for  less  than  $10  million:  train  426  future  leaders  in  the  U.S., 
send  and  install  14  English  language  laboratories,  and  conduct  25  Mobile  Edu- 
cation Seminars. 

MUSLIM  FUNDAMENTALISM 

Senator  THURMOND.  Many  consider  the  spread  of  radical  Muslim  fundamentalism 
the  most  insidious  threat  to  our  and  our  allies'  interests  in  the  Middle  East. 

To  what  extent  are  we  employing,  and  planning  to  employ,  military  resources 
under  your  command  to  check  the  spread  of  radical  Muslim  fundamentalism? 
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General  Peay.  When  we  look  at  countries  in  the  Central  Region  that  are  ripe  tar- 
gets for  Islamic  Revolution,  we  have  learned  that  the  common  thread  among  them 
is  a  deteriorating  economy  that  cannot  support  the  rising  expectations  of  a  growing 
population.  We  nave  also  learned  that  military  resources  are  not  necessarily  the 
most  effective  means  of  countering  these  potential  problem  areas. 

With  economic  weaknesses  at  the  heart  of  the  problem,  we  believe  the  prevention 
of  revolution  takes  a  U.S.  interagency  approach  involving  U.S.  aid  and  investment. 
Of  course,  as  part  of  that  interagency  team,  there  are  a  number  of  elements  of  our 
theater  strategy  that  can  help  check  the  spread  of  Islamic  radicalism,  we  continue 
to  build  peacetime  relationships  that  demonstrate  our  commitment  in  the  re^on 
that  are  beneficial  to  the  governments  involved  through  forward  presence,  exercises 
and  security  assistance.  Should  our  preventative  efforts  fail,  we  are  prepared  to 
fight  across  the  spectrum,  to  deal  with  anything  from  terrorism  to  the  employment 
01  weapons  of  mass  destruction. 

THEATER  MISSILE  DEFENSE 

Senator  Thurmond.  Your  forces  are  tasked  with  projecting  into  a  Southwest  Asia 
contingency,  and  will  rely  heavily  on  mobile  assets  to  establish  and  protect  itself  in 
the  theater  of  operations.  Although  we  can  expect  to  achieve  air  superiority  during 
entry  operations,  our  forces  will  still  be  vulnerable  to  ballistic  missile  threats. 

How  do  you  propose  to  protect  the  force  from  missiles  today  and  in  the  future? 

General  Peay.  We  must  field  a  lower  and,  when  ready,  an  upper  tier  missile  de- 
fense that  will  protect  our  ships,  groundbased  forces,  and  critical  facilities,  particu- 
larly in  the  initial  stages  of  deployment  and  force  build-up.  In  addition,  we  need  a 
highly  mobile  missile  defensive  system  that  can  defend  dispersed,  rapidly  moving 
Army  and  Marine  ground  maneuver  forces  against  cruise  and  short-range  tactical 
ballistic  missiles.  We  must  also  take  action  to  mitigate  the  effects  of  chemical  and 
biological  weapons  by  fielding  improved  protective  clothing,  monitoring  devices, 
identification  and  decontamination  capabilities,  and  vaccines  and  antidotes. 


Questions  Submitted  by  Senator  John  Warner 
effectiveness  of  embargoes 

Senator  Warner.  Iraq  and  Iran  remain  the  greatest  conventional  threats  to  peace 
and  stability  in  Southwest  Asia.  To  deprive  these  countries  of  the  military  resources 
which  could  be  used  against  their  moderate  Arab  neighbors,  an  embargo  has  been 
in  place. 

How  have  the  embargoes  affected  the  military  capabilities  of  these  countries? 

General  Peay.  In  the  case  of  Iran,  the  efiects  of^the  arms  embargo  and  economic 
sanctions  have  been  limited  due  in  large  part  to  a  lack  of  international  support. 

[Deleted] 
Although  there  is  evidence  of  significant  problems  in  their  economy,  Iran  continues 
to  meet  payments  or  reschedule  debt,  enabling  them  to  remain  solvent  and  actually 
acquire  additional  credit,  if  sanctions  and  an  embargo  were  not  in  place,  we  believe 
Iran  could  quickly  achieve  a  significant  military  advantage  (both  quantitative  and 
advanced  technology)  over  our  coalition  partners. 

As  for  Iraq,  the  arms  embargo  has  prevented  them  from  acquiring  major  combat 
systems  such  as  tanks,  artillery,  and  mobile  air  defense  systems. 

[Deleted] 
The  Iraqi  Army  remains  large  and  well-equipf)ed  with  23  active  maneuver  divisions, 
which  are  able  to  both  defend  and  project  forces  beyond  its  borders. 

MILITARY  PROFESSIONALISM 

Senator  Warner.  Your  Area  of  Responsibility  has  had  a  history  of  economic  dif- 
ficulties, political  corruption  and  military  unprofessionalism.  It  appears  that  your 
command  has  made  great  strides  in  facilitating  military  professionalism. 

What  do  you  think  are  the  most  important  areas  for  engagement  in  the  next  dec- 
ade and  how  will  you  measure  the  success  of  our  efforts? 

Admiral  PERKINS.  Our  focus  for  engagement  during  the  next  decade  will  be  on  the 
continuing  professionalism  of  Latin  American  militaries.  We  will  continue  encourag- 
ing them  to  develop  doctrine  and  force  structures  and  to  pursue  modernization  that 
support  the  roles  and  missions  they  are  most  likely  to  perform.  SouthCom  will  do 
this  by  building  on  these  ongoing  themes,  programs,  and  initiatives: 

—  Building  Regional  Cooperative  Security  -Developing  Appropriate  Roles  and 
Missions  for  the  21st  Century 
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—  Conducting  Combined  Counterdrug  Operations 

—  Supporting  Humanitarian  and  Civic  Assistance  Programs  and  Multilateral 
Exercises 

Our  success  will  be  measured,  in  general,  by  a  lack  of  conflict  and,  in  particular, 
by  diplomatic  solutions  to  longstanding  (border)  disputes;  more  interaction  between 
Latin  American  militaries  (e.g.,  multilateral  exercises,  officer  and  unit  visits,  service 
school  exchanges,  etc.);  a  decline  in  human  ri^ts  violations  by  military  forces,  and 
continued  Latin  American  military  subordination  to  civilian-elected  governments. 

COUNTERDRUG  STRATEGY 

Senator  WARNER.We  have  been  attacking  the  drug  producers  directly  by  providing 
intelligence  to  local  law  enforcement  agencies,  our  success  in  this  direct  strategy  has 
been  questionable. 

To  what  extent  are  we  exploring  and  executing  an  indirect  strategy  aimed  at 
enablers,  such  as  money  launderers  and  precursor  chemical  manufacturers  and  dis- 
tributors, to  increase  the  effectiveness  of  our  "war  on  drugs?" 

Admiral  PERKINS.  SouthCom's  principal  role  in  the  President's  National  Drug 
Control  Policy  (PDD-14)  is  to  support  the  counterdrug  efTorts  and  programs  of  U.S. 
lead  agencies  and  our  committed  allies  and  our  efforts  have  helped  produce  tactical 
successes  in  the  source  zone.  Tactical  Analysis  Teams  and  Joint  Planning  Assistance 
Teams  assist  U.S.  agencies  and  committed  allies  by  providing  exploitable  opportuni- 
ties to  defeat  both  narcotraffickers  and  enablers.  Additionally,  SouthCom  has  devel- 
oped a  Joint  Air  Operations  Center  which  facilitates  regional  awareness,  tareet  de- 
tection and  monitoring,  and  interdiction  planning  to  interrupt  the  flow  oi  drugs 
transported  by  air.  Lessons  learned  from  the  successful  counterdrug  operation. 
Green  Clover,  are  being  applied  to  the  follow-on  operation.  Laser  Strike.  These  com- 
bined operations  support  a  regional,  interagency  approach  to  the  counterdrug  effort. 

FISCAL  YEAR  1997  BUDGET  PROPOSAL 

Senator  Warner.  Section  166  of  Title  10  requires  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  in- 
clude in  the  Department  of  Defense  annual  budget  submission  a  separate  proposal 
for  certain  activities  of  each  of  the  combatant  commands. 

How  well  does  the  Fiscal  Year  1997  budget  proposal  reflect  your  requirements  for 
joint  exercises,  force  training,  contingencies  and  selected  operations? 

General  Sheehan.  The  rec^uirements  we  identified  last  year  have  been  adequately 
funded.  One  of  our  major  pnorities  that  we  highlighted  to  the  Committee  last  year, 
the  Joint  Training,  Analysis  and  Simulation  Center  (JTASC),  has  been  fully  funded 
in  the  Future  Year  Defense  Plan  (FYDP).  This  will  enable  us  to  realize  the  planned 
economies  and  maximize  the  leverage  that  emerging  technologies  and  distributed 
simulation  will  give  us.  The  capability  and  dynamic  flexibility  tnat  the  JTASC  rep- 
resents is  essential  to  our  joint  training  mission,  which  continues  to  evolve  as  we 
execute  the  tasks  set  before  us  by  the  Defense  Planning  Guidance  and  the  Unified 
Command  Plan.  However,  resources  needed  to  execute  headquarters'  operations,  to 
include  USACOM  staff,  subunified  commands  and  selected  operations,  will  have  se- 
rious shortfalls.  Tentative  controls  indicate  elimination  of  all  Command,  Control, 
Communications,  Computers  and  Intelligence  (C'*!)  support  contracts,  and  an  overall 
reduction,  excluding  manpower,  of  5  f)ercent  in  1998  and  10  percent  in  1999  of  head- 
quarters' and  subunified  staffs'  Operations  and  Maintenance  (O&M)  funding. 

Currently,  the  joint  exercise  and  training  program  is  undergoing  scrutiny  by  all 
CINCs  to  make  the  most  efficient  and  effective  use  of  all  resources;  i.e.  manpower, 
financial  and  hardware,  to  provide  total  readiness  training  within  a  requirement- 
based  program.  High  OPTEMPO/PERSTEMPO  rates  have  dictated  a  reduction  in 
the  number  of  Tier  II  field  training  exercises.  There  are  benefits  gained  using  Tier 
III  modeling  and  simulation  technology  to  train  Joint  Task  Force  Commanders  and 
their  staffs.  We  are  able  to  reduce  the  costs  of  exercises  by  eliminating  the  expendi- 
tures of  massive  resources  normally  associated  with  large  field  training  exercises. 
In  addition.  Quality  of  Life  (QOL)  is  enhanced-by  reducing  personnel  tempo. 

The  impact  of  contingency  operations  on  training  budgets  has  been  mitigated  by 
the  Administration's  budgeting  approximately  $1.1  billion,  for  the  first  time  ever,  for 
ongoing  major  contingency  operations  rather  than  requesting  and  awaiting  congres- 
sional approval  of  a  supplemental  appropriation  to  finance  these  operations.  It's  a 
step  in  the  right  direction. 

joint  training  and  exercises 

Senator  WARNER.  Your  command  is  responsible  for  the  joint  force  integration 
training  and  readiness  of  80  percent  of  the  armed  forces.  General  Shalikashvili  has 
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expressed  concerns  about  quality  of  joint  exercises.  Two  of  the  Nation's  premier  field 
training  centers — National  Training  Center  and  Joint  Readiness  Training  Center — 
are  Army  centers  and  are  not  joint  commands.  The  same  is  true  for  the  tactical 
training  centers  of  the  other  services. 

What  is  vour  assessment  of  the  quality  of  joint  training  and  exercises  being  con- 
ducted at  the  tactical  and  operational  levels? 

General  Sheehan.  My  assessment  of  the  quality  of  joint  training  and  exercises 
being  conducted  at  the  tactical  and  operational  levels  is  that  we  have  made  a  good 
start  but  have  room  for  improvement. 

The  two  primary  audiences  for  joint  training  are  first,  the  Joint  Force  Commander 
and  his  staff;  and  second,  the  units  assigned  to  the  joint  force.  The  focus  of  training 
for  the  commander  and  his  staff  is  the  organization,  planning,  and  execution  of  joint 
operations.  The  focus  of  training  for  units  is  interoperability  of  tactics,  techniques 
and  procedures.  Our  approach  has  been  to  divide  this  training  into  three  tiers. 

—  The  first  tier  is  tactical  and  operational  Service  Component  training  focused 
on  Service-related  skills,  and  basic  interoperability.  This  training  is  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  Services'  Components,  and  the  foundation  of  all  subsequent  joint 
training. 

—  The  second  tier  is  advanced  tactical  interoperability  training  for  units.  This 
training  is  focused  and  scheduled  by  USACOM  then  executed  by  the  Service 
Components.  This  tier  focuses  on  the  interoperability  of  eauipment,  tactics, 
techniques,  and  procedures  during  field  training  exercises.  Tne  training  audi- 
ence is  units — not  staffs.  USACOM's  Tier  2  program  which  began  in  1994  with 
five  exercises,  now  consists  of  three  exercises.  First  is  Joint  Task  Force  Exercise 
(JTFEX)  which  focuses  on  interoperability  training  for  forward  deploying  naval 
forces  to  EUCOM  and  CENTCOM  theaters.  Second  is  ROVING  SANDS  which 
focuses  on  interoperability  training  for  air  defense  forces  within  a  theater  mis- 
sile defense  (TMD)  scenario.  Third  is  QUICK  FORCE  which  focuses  on  inter- 
operability training  in  an  offensive  air  scenario.  This  is  a  requirements-based 
program  that  trains  only  those  advanced  interoperability  tasks  which  the  Serv- 
ice C!omponents  are  unable  to  exercise  without  participation  by  other  services. 

—  The  third  tier  is  operational  level  Joint  Force  Commander  and  staff  training. 
This  is  the  centerpiece  of  USACOM's  joint  training  program.  The  organization, 
planning  and  execution  of  joint  operations  are  distinctive  and  require  special- 
ized training  to  ensure  success  on  the  joint  battlefield.  Computer-aided  exercises 
are  the  ideal  and  economical  solution  to  stressing  a  commander  and  his  staff 
without  involving  large  numbers  of  soldiers.  Savings  are  realized  in  Component 
operating  expenses,  transportation  costs,  and  operating  tempo. 

USACOM's  Joint  StafT  Training  program  is  being  exported  to  all  regional  CINCs 
and  provides  a  standard  training  product  throughout  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces.  This 
joint  commander  and  staff  training  program  started  in  1995  with  one  exercise  and 
will  grow  to  eight  exercises  by  2000. 

The  joint  training  effort  started  in  earnest  with  the  creation  of  USACOM  in  Octo- 
ber 1993.  The  quality  of  joint  training  is  improving  and  gaining  momentum  every 
year.  By  1998,  we  will  have  a  coordinated  requirements-based  program  that  will  le- 
verage technologies  and  focus  training  efforts  at  the  appropriate  audiences  to  con- 
serve our  valuable  resources. 

RESERVE  COMPONENT  JOINT  PROFESSIONAL  MILITARY  EDUCATION 

Senator  WARNER.  Atlantic  Command  commands  the  vast  majority  of  CONUS- 
based  Reserve  Component  forces.  Because  the  Reserve  Components  do  not  recognize 
joint  assignments  tneir  officers  are  not  obtaining  joint  professional  military  edu- 
cation. 

Given  the  increasing  role  of  Reserve  forces  in  all  military  operations,  to  include 
mobilization  and  peace  operations,  how  do  you  plan  to  prepare  Reserve  forces  to  in- 
tegrate into  joint  operations? 

General  Sheehan.  Before  I  address  Reserve  Component  integration  into  joint  op- 
erations, I  need  to  clarify  two  points.  First,  the  Atlantic  Command  does  not 
"command  the  vast  majority  of  CONUS-based  Reserve  Coniponent  forces"  as  your 
statement  indicates.  When  Secretary  Perry  signs  the  Policy  Clarification  Forces  For 
Unified  Commands  Memorandum,  the  Atlantic  Command  will  be  assigned  most 
United  States-based  Reserve  Component  forces  for  Training  Readiness  Oversight 
(TRO)  prior  to  mobilization.  SeconaW,  you  inquire  about  Joint  Professional  Military 
Training  for  Reserve  Component  officers.  The  number  of  Reserve  officers,  including 
flag  and  general  officers,  assigned  to  joint  commands  has  increased  over  the  past 
few  years.  Every  unified  and  specified  command  heavily  relies  on  augmentation  by 
full  time  and  drilling  Reservists.  Yet,  no  formal  joint  professional  military  education 
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is  available  to  Reservists  to  adequately  prepare  them  to  serve  in  these  billets  or 
qualify  them  for  joint  specialties.  The  Goidwater-Nichols  Act  directed  that  both  ac- 
tive and  Reserve  force  officers  receive  ioint  training,  but  only  active  duty  officers  are 
allowed  to  qualify  as  Joint  Specialty  Officers  and  receive  joint  professional  military 
education.  Reserve  Component  officers  are  not  allowed  by  the  Services  to  qualify  for 
these  specialties  or  participate  in  joint  professional  military  education  traming.  Re- 
serve onicers  shoula  also  be  allowed  to  qualify  as  Joint  Specialty  Officers.  Further, 
Joint  EKaty  Assignment  Lists  should  be  developed  for  Joint  Officers  of  the  Reserve 
Components.  The  requirement  of  the  law  and  the  imperatives  of  national  readiness 
dictate  the  inclusion  of  Reservists  in  joint  education  and  training  opportunities. 

With  regard  to  Reserve  Component  integration  into  joint  operations,  we  first 
should  have  Training  Readiness  Oversight  (TRO)  of  the  Reserve  Component  forces 
assigned  to  USACOM.  Once  Training  Readiness  Oversight  of  these  forces  becomes 
policy,  we  intend  to  set  joint  training  and  readiness  standards  for  the  Reserve  Com- 
ponent which  will  parallel  those  of  the  active  force.  We  will  also  set  up  procedures 
to  measure  adherence  to  these  standards  by  all  forces,  active  and  Reserve.  Integra- 
tion of  all  forces  is  a  must  if  we  are  to  implement  the  National  Military  Strategy 
in  today's  resource-constrained  environment. 

MULTINATIONAL  OPERATIONS  TRAINING 

Senator  Warner.  According  to  your  mission  statement,  one  of  Atlantic  Com- 
mand's responsibilities  is  to  conduct  operations  unilaterally  or  in  concert  with  coali- 
tion partners. 

Is  there  any  training  your  command  conducts  that  specifically  prepares  U.S. 
Armed  Forces  to  operate  under  non-U.S.  commands? 

General  SheehaN.  United  States  Atlantic  Command  conducts  training  to  prepare 
U.S.  Armed  Forces  to  operate  in  a  multinational  environment. 

This  multinational  operations  training  is  conducted  primarily  for  the  Joint  Force 
Commanders  and  their  staffs.  The  focus  of  the  training  is  to  introduce,  discuss,  and 
practice  the  challenges  faced  by  commanders  operating  in  a  multinational  environ- 
ment. Issues  addressed  during  this  training  include  interoperability,  civil-military 
operations,  cultural  awareness  and,  based  on  lessons  learned,  how  these  challenges 
were  overcome  in  the  past. 

Atlantic  Command  developed  and  conducted  training  for  the  multinational  staff 
deployed  to  the  United  Nations  Mission  in  Haiti  in  1995  in  conjunction  with  the 
United  States  Army's  Battle  Command  Training  Program  and  the  United  Nations' 
staff.  As  a  follow-on,  a  CINC  Initiatives  Fund  Peace  Operations  Training  Program, 
approved  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  establishes  a  training  pro- 
BTam  which  trains  U.S.  Joint  Task  Forces  to  operate  as  part  of  a  United  Nations 
Peace  Operations  Force. 

Since  the  establishment  of  the  Joint  Processing  and  Onward  Movement  Center  at 
Fort  Benning,  Georgia,  United  States  Atlantic  Command,  in  partnership  with 
NATO's  Allied  Command  Atlantic,  is  training  individual  augmentees  for  joint  and 
multinational  staffs  in  the  Eurojaean  theater  in  support  of  Operation  JOINT  EN- 
DEAVOR. 

Additionally,  we  are  conducting  a  Combined  Joint  Task  Force  Exercise  (CJTFEX) 
with  U.S.  and  United  Kingdom  (UK)  forces  during  the  period  25  April  to  20  May 
1996.  This  is  a  USACOM  Tier  II  exercise.  UNIFIED  ENDEAVOR  (UE)  98-1,  sched- 
uled for  the  first  quarter  of  Fiscal  Year  1998,  will  be  a  Tier  III  combined  Joint  Task 
, Force  exercise  involving  U.S.  and  UK  headquarters  utilizing  NATO  procedures. 
Furthermore,  UNIFIED  ENDEAVOR  98-2  will  also  be  a  Tier  III  combined  Joint 
Task  Force  exercise  involving  NATO  headquarters  utilizing  NATO  procedures.  UE 
98-2,  also  known  as  STRONG  RESOLVE,  is  scheduled  for  the  second  quarter  of  Fis- 
cal Year  1998. 

FX)RCE  PROTECTION 

Senator  Warner.  As  a  force  provider  and  combatant  command  of  U.S.  forces,  you 
participate  with  the  Ballistic  Missile  Defense  Organization  in  the  development  of 
tactics,  techniques  and  procedures  for  a  mobile  joint  theater  missile  defense  capabil- 
ity- 
How  important  is  such  a  theater  missile  defense  to  the  retention  of  a  competitive 
advantage  for  America's  armed  forces? 

General  SheehaN.  Developing  and  maintaining  a  mobile  joint  theater  missile  de- 
fense (TMD)  capability  is  crucial  if  U.S.,  allied,  and  coalition  forces  are  to  retain 
their  decisive  advantage  on  the  battlefield.  The  majority  of  our  current  TMD  capa- 
bility is  CONUS-basea,  and  must  be  transported  to  any  contingency  or  hostile  area 
using  limited  strategic  air  and  sealifl  assets. 
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Currently,  22  countries  are  believed  to  have  deployed  operational  theater  missile 
systems,  and  several  others  plan  to  acquire  this  capability  as  well.  This  develop- 
ment, coupled  with  the  spread  of  weapons  of  mass  aestruction,  is  of  great  concern 
to  all  warnghting  commanders.  We  cannot  predict  where  or  when  an  adversary  may 
decide  to  employ  theater  missiles  against  our  forces  or  against  the  forces  or  populace 
of  our  allies.  A  robust  and  mobile  TMD  capability,  likely  consisting  of  a  comoination 
of  air,  sea,  and  land-based  weapon  systems,  depending  on  the  scenario,  is  essential 
to  deter  or  defeat  any  enenw  missile  attack. 

During  Operation  DESERT  STORM,  our  ground  forces  were  exposed  to  the  threat 
of  inaccurate  SCUD  theater  ballistic  missiles  (TBM).  We  must  ensure  our  forces  are 
not  exposed  to  similar  or  advanced  TBM  threats  in  the  future.  The  solution  is  to 
field  a  family  of  mobile  weapon  systems  capable  of  destroying  enemy  theater  mis- 
siles in  both  the  lower  and  upper  engagement  tiers. 

FREEDOM  OF  NAVIGATION 

Senator  WARNER.  As  is  evident  from  the  recent  shootdown  of  innocent  civilian  air- 
craft, Cuba  remains  a  real  threat  to  peaceful  navigation  in  the  Caribbean.  When 
Libya  chose  to  prevent  freedom  of  navigation  in  international  waters  in  this  man- 
ner, the  U.S.  aggressively  asserted  its  Freedom  of  Navigation  program  in  the  Gulf 
of  Sidra. 

What  are  we  doing  to  ensure  the  freedom  of  navigation  in  the  Straits  of  Florida, 
and  are  we  prepared  to  back  up  this  right  with  military  force? 

General  Sheehan.  The  tragic  event  on  24  February  1996  was  clearly  a  violation 
of  international  law  by  the  Cuban  Air  Force.  However,  unlike  Libya's  claim  of  the 
entire  Gulf  of  Sidra  as  her  territorial  waters,  Cuba  has  not  claimed  territorial  sea 
and  airspace  outside  of  its  internationally-recognized  12-mile  boundary. 

In  addition  to  approximately  130  U.S.  civilian  flights  that  overfly  Cuban  airspace 
daily,  numerous  U.S.  civilian  and  military  flights  fly  into  Guantanamo  Bay  Naval 
Base  in  southeastern  Cuba.  Due  to  the  close  proximity  of  the  runway  to  the  fence 
line,  the  aircraft  flying  into  the  naval  base  come  very  close  to  Cuban  airspace  as 
they  make  their  final  approach.  Throughout  the  years,  Cuba  has  rarely  interfered 
with  our  ships  and  aircraft  in  the  vicinity  of  Guantanamo,  Cuba,  or  in  the  Carib- 
bean area. 

The  United  States  Atlantic  Command,  working  with  the  United  States  Coast 
Guard,  is  capable  of  responding  to  any  Cuban  challenge  to  the  Freedom  of  Naviga- 
tion of  U.S.  ships  and  aircraft  in  Caribbean  waters  and  airspace.  Following  tne 
events  of  24  February  1996,  the  U.S.  Government  (USG)  reacted  swiaiy  to  the 
shootdown  of  the  two  aircraft  over  the  Florida  Straits.  The  Cuban  government  was 
presented  a  demarche  concerning  the  consequences  of  their  actions.  The  Atlantic 
Command  responded  immediately  after  the  shootdown  by  providing  search  and  res- 
cue (SAR)  ana  force  protection  for  the  assets  conducting  the  search.  Later,  we  pro- 
vided the  necessary  forces  to  guarantee  the  safety  of  those  participating  in  the  cere- 
mony in  memory  of  the  pilots  killed,  and  to  deter  any  potential  confrontation.  U.S. 
Atlantic  Command  stands  ready  to  respond  with  proper  measures  to  any  tasking  re- 
ceived from  the  National  Command  Authorities  (NCA)  anywhere  in  our  area  of  re- 
sponsibility, or  to  provide  the  required  forces  responding  to  crises  anywhere  in  the 
world. 

As  we  further  assess  USG  actions  regarding  Cuba  we  must  strive  to  remain  fo- 
cused on  the  overarching  interests  of  the  United  States  in  this  region;  and  in  the 
process,  do  what  we  can  to  facilitate  a  peaceful  transition  to  democracy  in  Cuba. 


Questions  Submitted  by  Senator  William  S.  Cohen 

USACOM  threat  ANALYSIS 

Senator  CoHEN.  As  a  warfighting  CINC,  you  must  continually  evaluate  your  oper- 
ational and  contingency  plans.  This  process  is  not  an  easy  one  given  the  uncertain 
and  ever  changing  worla  in  which  we  live,  where  today's  ally  may  be  tomorrow's 
adversary.  What  is  the  greatest  threat  to  your  region? 

General  SheehaN.  The  greatest  threat  in  USACOM's  AOR  is  instability.  Contin- 
ued political,  economic,  and  social  stagnation  increases  the  prospect  of  illegal  mass 
migration  and  civil  unrest.  These  challenges,  when  combined  with  an  increasing 
number  of  natural  disasters  and  persistent  drug  trafficking,  will  require  the  U.S. 
Government  to  stay  engaged  in  the  Caribbean  Basin.  [Deleted]. 

The  greatest  socioeconomic  threat  in  our  AOR  is  the  production  and  distribution 
of  illegal  drugs.  This  threat  impacts  the  United  States  and  all  other  countries  in 
the  region.  USACOM  has  assisted  democracies  in  the  region  in  their  efforts  against 
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drug  cartels.  We  have  supported  various  law  enforcement  agencies,  both  U.S.  and 
host  nation,  in  their  counterdrug  eiTorts.  Puerto  Rico  and  the  U.S.  Virgin  Islands, 
as  drug  smuggling  entiy  ports  into  the  continental  United  States,  are  extremely  vul- 
nerable to  cfrug  trafficKing.  Additionally,  intelligence  indicates  that  approximately 
70  percent  of  the  cocaine  which  enters  the  United  States  arrives  from  Mexico  across 
the  2,000  mile  Southwest  border.  USACOM,  through  Joint  Task  Force  Six,  has 
worked  closely  with  U.S.  and  Mexican  law  enforcement  agencies  to  stem  the  flow 
of  illegal  drugs  entering  this  country. 

Illegal  migration,  specifically  from  Haiti  and  Cuba,  remains  a  major  concern  for 
USACOM.  While  recent  changes  in  U.S.  policy  toward  Cuban  immigration  and  the 
restoration  of  the  legitimate  government  in  Haiti  have  kept  the  number  of  illegal 
migrants  relatively  low,  Cuba  and  Haiti,  and  to  a  lesser  extent  other  Caribbean  na- 
tions, still  pose  a  significant  migration  threat.  Several  factors  could  spark  further 
and  increased  illegal  migration: 

•  Castrols  use  of  migration  as  a  pwlitical  tool;  internally  to  relieve  pressure, 
and  externally  to  extract  concessions. 

•  Changes  in  U.S.  immigration  jX)licy. 

•  Continued  economic  deprivation  and  growing  disparity  between  U.S.  and 
Caribbean  living  conditions. 

•  Increased  corruption  and  crime  associated  with  drug  trafficking. 

General  Joulwan.  The  USEUCOM  Area  of  Responsibility/  Interest  contains  over 
350  ethno-territorial  and  boundary  disputes.  Many  of  these  enduring  problems  have 
the  potential  for  eruption  into  civil  wars,  escalating  into  major  regional  instability 
such  as  we  now  see  in  the  former  Yugoslavia.  [Deleted]. 

These  are  the  primary  threats  now  and  into  the  next  century,  not  only  in  Europe 
but  also,  by  extension,  to  U.S.  leadership  in  NATO  and  the  U.S.  strategy  for  peace 
and  good  order  in  the  region,  a  vital  national  security  interest. 

General  Peay.  There  is  no  single  greatest  threat  in  this  hi^ly  volatile  region. 
[Deleted]. 

Border  tensions,  such  as  the  one  between  Yemen  and  Eritrea,  Saudi  Arabia  and 
Yemen,  Qatar  and  Bahrain,  and  India  and  Pakistan,  represent  potential  conflicts 
waiting  for  a  Hashpoint  to  ignite  them.  Countries  with  no  recognized  or  weak  gov- 
ernments, such  as  Somalia  and  Sudan,  spawn  lawlessness  and  are  the  most  likely 
sites  for  future  humanitarian  relief  operations.  Each  of  these  "lesser  conflicts"  hold 
the  potential  to  involve  the  U.S.  in  some  manner. 

Perhaps  the  most  alarming  threat  in  the  region  is  the  trend  we're  seeing  in  the 

f)roliferation  of  both  unconventional  and  conventional  weapons.  Iraq's  continuing  ef- 
orts  to  hide  their  chemical/biological  warfare  (CBW)  developments  from  United  Na- 
tions inspectors,  and  the  growth  of  Iran's  chemical/biological  warfare  inventories  are 
certainly  causes  for  great  concern.  [Deleted]. 

Admiral  PERKINS.  The  region's  most  serious  threat  is  the  corrupting  influence  of 
increasing  international  and  domestic  crime,  much  of  which  is  drug-related.  Rapid 
political  and  economic  change  also  threatens  the  security  and  stability  of  fragile  de- 
mocracies. Rising  economic  and  political  expectations  and  weak  institutions — cou- 
pled with  crime,  corruption,  illegal  immigration,  and  narcotrafficking — create  the 
potential  for  future  instability  in  Latin  America. 

In  spite  of  these  threats  and  potential  problems,  we  in  SouthCom  are  encouraged 
by  the  positive  developments  throughout  the  region.  The  emergence  of  democratic 
governments;  peaceful  transitions  of  political  power;  military  subordination  to  civil- 
ian authority;  the  end  of  Central  American  insurgencies;  and  the  generally  good  eco- 
nomic news  all  portend  a  positive  future  for  the  region. 

MAJOR  REGIONAL  THREAT 

Senator  CoHEN.  Do  you  have  the  resources  available  to  fight  a  single  major  re- 
gional conflict  in  your  AOR? 

General  Peay.  The  answer  to  that  question  is  an  unqualified  "yes."  We  have  re- 
cently submitted  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  our  Operations  Plan 
that  addresses  that  contingency  and  [Deleted]. 

General  JoULWAN.  [Deleted]. 

General  Sheehan.  Current  planning  does  not  address  a  Major  Regional  Conflict 
within  the  USACOM  AOR.  However,  I'm  confident  that  sufjficient  resources  are 
available  to  appropriately  respond  to  the  level  of  threat  in  USACOM's  AOR  based 
upon  the  following: 

•  our  recent  highly  successful  operations  in  Haiti  and  at  Guantanamo  Bay, 
Cuba; 

•  our  concurrent  successful  execution  of  responsibilities  in  our  role  as  the 
joint  force  provider  in  which  on  any  given  day  USACOM  has  approximately 
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40  to  70  ships,  350  to  400  aircraft,  and  over  37,000  personnel  forward  de- 
ployed to  support  18  separate  operations  around  the  globe  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  other  geographic  CINCs;  and, 

•  our  recurring  readiness  assessments  conducted  under  the  Joint  Staff-di- 
rected Joint  Monthly  Readiness  Review  process. 
Admiral  Perkins.  Yes.  An  appropriate  command  structure  exists  in  SouthCom  to 
support  the  required  large-scale  troop  buildup  and  to  fight  a  Major  Regional  Con- 
flict. If  such  a  scenario  were  to  occur,  although  highly  unlikely  in  this  theater, 
SouthCom's  Joint  Task  Force  and  Component  Commanders  would  receive  the  aug- 
mentation required  to  supplement  our  7,500  in-theater  troops. 

The  Fiscal  Year  96  Joint  Strategic  Capabilities  Plan  requires  SouthCom  to  plan 
for  bilateral  and  unilateral  operations  to  protect  U.S.  interests  and  to  defend  the 
Panama  Canal.  An  extensive  SouthCom  exercise  program  ensures  our  readiness  to 
respond  to  such  regional  threats.  Last  year  we  planned  for  and  conducted  over  3,000 
deployments,  involving  56,000  military  personnel  from  all  branches  of  the  active- 
duty  services,  National  Guard,  and  Reserve. 

SECOND  MRC 

Senator  CoHEN.  If  an  MRC  developed  in  another  AOR,  how  would  you  feel  if  an- 
other MRC  erupted  in  your  region  6-8  weeks  after  the  first  one? 

General  Peay.  [Deleted]. 

General  Sheehan.  There  are  no  plans  for  an  MRC  in  USACOM's  AOR;  however, 
our  forces  are  adequately  manned,  trained,  and  equipped  to  respond  to  any  Ijcsser 
Regional  Contingency  (LRC)  scenario  or  Military  Operations  Other  Than  War 
(MOOTW)  that  might  reasonably  be  forecast  to  occur  in  our  AOR.  Additionally, 
since  our  primary  focus  is  to  train  U.S.  CONUS-based  forces  for  joint  and  combined 
operations  outside  of  USACOM's  AOR,  we  remain  acutely  aware  of  the  threats  fac- 
ing the  forward  geographic  CINCs. 

General  JOULWAN.  MRCs  are  for  illustrative  planning  purposes — by  definition, 
USCINCEUR  does  not  have  an  MRC.  While  an  MRC-sized  conflict  in  Europe  is  un- 
likely, the  U.S.  is  a  key  partner  in  a  strong  NATO  Alliance  made  better  by  Partner- 
ship for  Peace.  Through  an  engagement  strategy  we  work  to  prevent  war.  EFOR  is 
a  good  example  of  preventing  and  deterring  conflict.  If  conflict  cannot  be  prevented 
nor  deterred  the  strategy  calls  for  a  multinational  response,  the  U.S.  does  not  plan 
to  fight  alone.  Alliances,  such  as  NATO,  allow  us  to  leverage  our  allies  for  forces 
and  resources  to  manage  crises  and,  if  necessary,  fight  to  win.  [Deleted]. 

Admiral  Perkins.  It  is  very  unlikely  a  Major  Regional  Confiict  (MRC)  will  occur 
in  the  SouthCom  Area  of  Responsibility.  If  such  a  situation  did  develop,  it  is  antici- 
pated that  the  resources  required  to  successfully  fight  the  MRC  in  this  theater 
would  be  provided. 

An  extensive  SouthCom  exercise  program  tests  our  ability  to  respond  to  the  full 
gamut  of  regional  threats. 

TWO  MRC  resources 

Senator  COHEN.  Do  we  have  the  resources:  personnel,  hardware  (ships,  aircraft, 
and  ground  equipment),  airlift,  and  sealift  to  support  two  MRCs? 

(General  Joulwan.  Yes,  if  adequate  warning  is  received  prior  to  each.  [Deleted]. 

General  Peay.  As  discussed  in  the  previous  question,  [deleted]. 

General  SheehaN.  [Deleted]. 

Admiral  PERKINS.  Yes.  There  are  sufficient  resources  available  to  support  our  na- 
tional defense  strategy  of  fighting  two  Major  Regional  Confiicts  (MRC)  near  simulta- 
neously. Given  a  scenario  of  two  MRCs  occurring  outside  of  the  SouthCom  Area  of 
Responsibility,  there  would  be  a  concomitant  reduction  in  the  availability  of  re- 
sources to  this  theater  and  we  would  continue  current  missions  at  appropriately  re- 
duced levels. 


QuECTioNs  Submitted  by  Senator  Dan  Coats 

MAJOR  regional  CONFLICTS 

Senator  Coats.  General  Joulwan  has  stated  that  US  forces  should  be  able  to  con- 
duct 6  LRCs  simultaneously.  Would  you  agree  with  this  assessment?  Realizing  that 
your  support  for  6  simultaneous  LRCs  would  be  scenario-dependent,  how  would  a 
6  LRC  requirement  impact  your  command  under  the  BUR  2  NIRC  strategy? 
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General  Peay.  I  would  certainly  not  be  in  favor  of  a  US  force  structure  that  was 
suited  to  being  able  to  support  no  more  than  6  simultaneous  lesser  regional  contin- 
gencies (LRCb). 

[Deleted.] 
With  all  the  dynamics  of  the  current  post-Cold  War  environment  at  play,  the  dual 
major  regional  contingency  (MRC)  strategy  is  still  a  sound  one  for  the  foreseeable 
future,  in  my  opinion. 

General  JOULWAN.  USEUCOM  is  assessing  the  impact  that  conducting  6  LRCs 
would  have  on  the  ability  to  meet  the  BUR  2  MRC  strategy.  However,  simulations 
such  as  the  Nimble  Dancer  series  and  Progressive  Response  conducted  by  Joint 
Staff-rlS  and  Global  95  conducted  by  the  Naval  War  College  assumes,  like  the  BUR, 
that  all  forces  would  be  withdrawn  from  supporting  an  LRC  in  order  to  meet  the 
2  MRC  requirements. 

General  Shekhan.  This  is  a  difficult  question  to  answer.  General  Joulwan  may 
have  used  the  term.  Lesser  Regional  Contingencies,  to  include  Military  Operations 
Other  Than  War.  Our  ability  to  support  two  MRCs  or  any  combination  of  LRCs/ 
OOTW  is  heavily  dependent  on  a  number  of  variables;  the  location  of  the  crises, 
strategic  lift  available,  and  the  availability  of  high  demand  assets  such  as  intel- 
ligence collection  platforms. 

USACOM,  as  a  force  provider,  is  actively  involved  in  supporting  operations 
around  the  world.  During  the  past  year  we  have  demonstrated  this  capability  in  a 
number  of  contingency  operations  such  as:  humanitarian  relief  operations  in  Rwan- 
da; military  assistance  ailer  the  Oklahoma  City  bombing;  disaster  relief  operations 
in  the  wake  of  last  year's  hurricane  season  in  the  Caribbean  and  Southeast  U.S.; 
and  ongoing  counterdrug  efforts  along  the  southern  rim  of  the  continental  U.S.  Ad- 
ditionafly,  USACOM  forces  are  currently  deployed  in  18  operations  worldwide,  to  in- 
clude JOINT  ENDEAVOR,  SOUTHERN  WATCH  and  PROVIDE  COMFORT. 

Admiral  PERKINS.  General  Joulwan  is  correct,  in  fact,  U.S.  armed  forces  are  con- 
ducting at  least  six  such  missions  right  now.  In  SouthCom,  we  continue  to  support 
the  highly  effective  peace  observation  effort  of  Military  Observer  Mission  Ecuador- 
Peru  as  well  as  a  robust  counterdrug  effort.  Both  SouthCom  and  USACOM  recently 
completed  major  relief  operations  for  Cuban  and  Haitian  migrants.  The  addition'of 
a  Major  Regional  Conflict  (MRC),  or  dual  MRCS,  would  strain  our  military  capabili- 
ties and  thereby  reduce  the  effectiveness  of  ongoing  or  emergent  Lesser  Regional 
Conflicts/Operations  Other  Than  War. 

MAJOR  REGIONAL  CONFLICTS 

Senator  CoATS.  There  is  concern  that  our  military  may  not  be  structuring  itself 
properly  for  the  number  and  types  of  missions  it  will  likely  have  to  face.  In  your 
judgment,  what  are  the  shortcomings  of  the  1993  Bottom  Up  Review  (BUR)  2  MRC 
strategy  and  prescribed  force  structure  in  terms  of  your  ability  to  plan  and  train 
for  those  threats  you  anticipate? 

General  JoulwaN.  USEUCOM  is  rapidly  approaching  the  end  of  the  1990 
Drawdown  Plan  of  109,000.  The  Service  Component  levels  established  by  the 
Drawdown  Plan  remain  valid  today  in  the  context  of  the  BUR,  our  current  national 
and  theater  strategies,  and  by  day-to-day  events  in  the  EUCOM  theater.  The  oper- 
ational mission  "set"  that  I  plan  and  train  to  includes  the  entire  spectrum  of  oper- 
ations— fight  to  win;  respond  to  crises,  and  peacetime  engagement.  Our  ability  to 
support  MRC  execution  is  based  on  our  withdrawal  from  all  other  military  oper- 
ations, e.g.: 

—  Execution  of  a  NATO  operation  (e.g.,  a  Peace  Operation  of  the  size  of  IFOR) 

—  Conduct  of  a  multi-national  operation  (e.g..  Provide  Comfort  II  in  Northern 
Iraq) 

—  Execution  of  a  unilateral  operation  (e.g.  Restore  Hope  in  Rwanda) 

—  Evacuation  of  U5.  citizens  in  an  emergency  (e.g.,  Liberia) 

The  109,000  European  Troop  Strength  represents  the  minimum  force  (and  infra- 
structure) necessary  to  adiieve  a  balance  between  cost  and  capability  within  accept- 
able risks.  However,  we  are  only  successful  in  achieving  our  theater  goals  and  meet- 
ing operational  requirements  because  of  the  Total  Force  concept.  Complementing  my 
forward  based  forces  are  deployed  National  Guard  and  Reserve  units.  Examples  of 
the  Reserve  Component's  contributions:  Air  National  Guard  deployments;  Reserve 
Civil  Affairs  augmentations;  and  the  successful  State  Partnership  programs. 

General  PeaY.  The  Bottom  Up  Review  force  structure  [deleted]  prescribed  in  the 
Bottom  Up  Review.  The  shortfalls  in  the  other  services  are  less  pronounced. 

I  would  also  Uke  to  point  out  that  in  order  to  execute  that  strategy,  it  is  essential 
that  we  fiind  the  force  enhancers  articulated  in  that  strategy,  including  [deleted]  is 
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paramount  to  reducing  the  risk  inherent  in  trying  to  fight  two  major  regional  con- 
tingencies with  a  smaller  force  than  required. 

General  Sheehan.  While  I  feel  the  basic  tenets  of  the  Bottom-Up  Review  (BUR) 
2  MRC  strategy  to  be  sound,  I  do  have  a  few  concerns. 

First,  I  am  concerned  that  we  are  not  keeping  a  proper  balance  between  force 
structure  and  the  number  and  size  of  headqnaarters  and  defense  agencies.  Our  head- 
quarters and  agencies  should  not  grow  while  force  structure  shrinks.  We  also  need 
to  more  fully  integrate  all  the  Services'  capabilities,  including  our  Reserve  and  Na- 
tional Guard  Components,  into  our  joint  warfighting  capability.  We  need  to  more 
fully  explore  the  various  tradeoffs  between  these  broad  defense  needs.  We  need  to 
engage  at  the  highest  levels  in  a  serious  debate  on  the  proper  balance  among  these 
competing  demands.  We  believe  the  current  force  levels  can  sustain  adequate  com- 
bat capabilities  and  readiness  provided  we  improve  the  efficiency  and  effectiveness 
of  the  total  force  structure.  As  we  move  into  the  21st  century  and  the  realization 
of  the  BUR  force,  we  will  continue  to  face  a  changing  and  increasingly  challenging 
national  security  environment.  Our  ability  to  maintam  balance  between  competing 
fiscal  needs  and  to  integrate  all  Services'  capabilities  (Active,  Reserve,  and  National 
Guard)  will  be  the  major  determinants  in  our  ability  to  field  a  credible  force  to  win 
this  nation's  wars.  Secondly,  our  increasing  reliance  on  the  Reserve  forces  requires 
that  they  be  fully  ready  and  competent  to  perform  in  a  complex  joint  environment 
at  all  times. 

In  order  to  ensure  the  readiness  and  joint  competency  of  the  Reserve  force,  espe- 
cially the  ground  combat  forces,  USACOM  is  developing  the  Training  Readiness 
Oversight  (TRO)  concept:  a  process  which  creates  Reserve  training  and  readiness 
measurements  that  parallel  Active  Component  measurements,  and  a  program  which 
provides  Combatant  Commanders  authority  over  the  assigned  Reserve  Component 
forces  to: 

—  Provide  guidance  on  operational  requirements  and  priorities. 

—  Comment  on  program  recommendations  and  budget  requests. 

—  Coordinate  and  approve  joint  exercises  and  other  joint  training. 

—  Obtain  and  review  readiness  and  inspection  reports. 

—  Coordinate  and  review  mobilization  plans. 

Thirdly,  the  shortage  of  strategic  lift  remains  the  most  critical  element  of  our  abil- 
ity to  respond  to  multiple  contingencies.  We  must  be  able  to  get  what  we  need, 
where  we  need  it,  when  we  need  it.  Mixing  MRCS,  LRCs  and  MOOTWs  begs  a  great 
deal  of  fiexibility — flexibility  that  only  comes  from  appropriate  lift  options  or  for- 
ward basing.  We  must  press  forward  on  our  plans  to  procure  the  necessary  strategic 
lift  capability  and/or  reevaluate  our  overseas  presence  strategy. 

As  we  move  int-o  the  21st  century,  we  will  continue  to  face  a  changing  and  in- 
creasingly challenging  national  security  environment.  Our  ability  to  maintain  a  bal- 
ance between  competing  fiscal  needs  and  the  integration  of  all  the  Services'  capabili- 
ties (Active,  Reserve  and  National  Guard)  will  be  the  major  determinants  in  our 
ability  to  field  a  credible  force  to  win  this  nation's  wars. 

Admiral  PERKINS.  We  have  the  forces  necessary  to  execute  the  missions  projected 
in  the  Bottom  Up  Review  two  Major  Regional  Confiict  strategy.  If  and  when  such 
a  scenario  were  to  develop,  the  current  force  structure  is  adequate  to  respond  to  the 
challenges  we  face  in  SouthCom.  As  you  know,  SouthCom  conducts  predominantly 
Operations  Other  Than  War  missions,  but  these  missions  also  require  servicemen 
and  women  to  employ  their  warfighting  skills,  our  ability  to  plan  and  train  for  oper- 
ations conducted  in  this  Area  of  Responsibility  is  satisfactory. 

MODELING  AND  SIMULATION 

Senator  COATS.  General  Shalikashvili  has  acknowledged  that  modeling  and  sim- 
ulation (M&S)  efforts  seem  to  be  proliferating  throughout  the  DoD.  To  what  extent 
is  your  command  now  relying  on  modeling  and  simulation  for  planning  and  training, 
and  what  specific  centers  or  programs  do  you  rely  on  most? 

General  JOULWAN.  Within  USEUCOM,  M&S  is  used  a  great  deal  to  support  both 
planning  and  training.  For  operation  planning,  the  Tactical  Warfare  Model 
(TACWAR)  and  the  Integrated  Theater  Engagement  Model  (ITEM)  are  used  to 
evaluate  alternative  employment  courses  of  action;  the  Joint  Flow  and  Analysis  Sys- 
tem for  Transportation  (JF'AST),  the  Dynamic  Analysis  and  Replanning  Tool 
(DART),  and  the  Analysis  Mobility  Platform  (AMP)  are  being  used  to  analyze  de- 
ployment alternatives  and  determine  transportation  feasibility.  For  training,  which 
is  performed  mostly  by  the  Components,  simulations  are  used  extensively.  The  Joint 
Theater  Level  Simulation  (JTI^)  and  the  Aggregate  Level  Simulation  Protocol 
(ALSP)  Confederation  are  the  primary  tools  for  operational  level  training  which  are 
performed  at  the  Warrior  Preparation  Center.  For  tactical  training,  the  Joint  Tac- 
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tical  Simulation  (JTS),  the  Theater  Transition  and  Sustainment  Model  (TTSM),  and 
the  Brigade/Battalion  Simulation  System  (BBS)  are  used  by  U.S.  Army  Europe.  The 
Contingency  Analysis  and  Planning  System  (CAPS)  is  used  by  US  Air  Force  Europe 
for  mission  planning. 

General  Peay.  Luce  the  Chairman,  I  am  also  concerned  about  what  I  believe  is 
an  over-reliance  on  modeling  and  simulation  within  the  Department  of  Defense. 
There  are  those  who  tend  to  view  war  as  a  science  rather  than  an  art.  In  the  proc- 
ess, they  can  easily  be  led  to  believe  that  all  aspects  of  warfare  can,  and  should, 
be  both  modeled  and  subject  to  computer  validation.  The  obvious  danger  there  is 
failing  to  remember  that  computer  wargaming  is  not  predictive. 

That  is  not  to  say,  however,  that  modeling  and  simulation  has  no  place  in  our 
analyses.  Like  other  computer  analyses,  modeling  and  simulation  as  a  major  con- 
tributor to  the  broader  process  of  warfighting  analysis  that  we  conduct  at  U.S. 
Central  Command,  and  we  are  always  interested  in  finding  any  possible  weaknesses 
in  our  warplans.  At  the  end  of  the  day,  our  overarching  concepts  must  capture  the 
professional  military  judgement  of  our  experienced  officers,  supported  by 
spreadsheet  analyses  and  computer  gaming,  in  the  concepts  of  operations  for  our 
major  war  plans. 

General  SHEEHAN.  Modeling  and  simulation  plays  a  significant  role  in  Atlantic 
Command's  joint  training  program.  USACOM  uses  the  Aggregate  I^evel  Simulation 
Protocol  (ALSP)  Confederation  of  Models,  located  at  our  Joint  Training,  Analysis 
and  Simulation  Center  (JTASC),  to  train  Joint  Task  Force  headquarters  and  Com- 

f)onent  staffs  for  potential  operational  deployments.  It  is  the  best  simulation  driver 
or  joint  training  because  it  exercises  two  levels  of  staff  headquarters  with  real- 
world  C'*!  systems  while  utilizing  respective  Service  training  simulations. 

Our  long-term  goal  is  to  have  simulations  that  support  our  operational  require- 
ments- specifically,  offering  the  degree  of  fidelity  necessary  to  provide  a  deploying 
Joint  Task  Force  Commander  with  crisis  rehearsal  capability.  The  Office  of  tne  Sec- 
retary of  Defense's  Advanced  Concept  Technology  Demonstration  (ACTD)  Program 
is  providing  us  the  opportunity  to  ensure  the  warfighter's  reauirements  drive  the 
developmental  program  called  Synthetic  Theater  of  War  (STOW).  We  are  leveraging 
the  capabilities  ofiered  by  the  JTASC  to  host  this  initiative  and  look  forward  to 
STOW  providing  the  new  technologies  required  for  the  Joint  Simulation  System 
(JSIMS)  of  the  future. 

Admiral  PERKINS.  SouthCom  uses  modeling  and  simulation  for  planning  and 
training.  When  possible,  we  exercise  contingency  plans  and  conduct  joint  ana  com- 
bined exercises  with  simulations.  This  year,  for  example,  SouthCom  will  conduct  two 
major  peacekeeping  exercises,  with  four  Central  American  and  four  South  American 
countries,  that  will  be  based  on  computer  simulation. 

SouthCom  uses  the  Modern  Aids  to  Planning  Program  for  simulation  and  model- 
ing support  and  we  have  developed  an  Operations  Otner  Than  War  simulation  capa- 
bility that  is  now  used  to  support  our  exercises.  We  also,  on  occasion,  request  model- 
ing and  simulation  assistance  from  the  Joint  Warfighting  Center,  National  Defense 
University,  and  the  Service  War  Colleges.  When  the  SouthCom  headquarters  moves 
to  Miami  next  year,  we  will  be  able  to  access  additional  resources  available  to  sup- 
port our  planning  and  training  needs. 

Senator  COATS.  In  what  areas  do  you  find  M&S  preferable  or  particularly  bene- 
ficial? 

General  JouLWAN.  M&S  is  very  useful  for  the  analysis  of  alternative  courses  of 
action  and  for  establishing  the  transportation  feasibility  of  operational  plans.  M&S 
is  also  well  suited  for  joint  and  combined  training  at  the  theater,  operational  and 
tactical  levels,  force  structure  comparisons,  and  to  support  acquisition  decisions. 

Senator  COATS.  In  what  areas  do  you  find  M&S  preferable  or  particularly  bene- 
ficial? 

General  Peay.  I  would  begin  by  pointing  out  once  again  that  we  consider  modeling 
and  simulation  to  be  a  supporting  element  of  the  warfighting  analyses  we  employ 
at  U.S.  Central  Command. 

Within  that  context,  we  employ  it  as  a  tool  to  support  the  development  of  various 
courses  of  action  for  war  plans  as  well  as  contingencies.  Further,  during  the  execu- 
tion of  these  plans,  modeling  and  simulation  also  supports  the  warfighting  analysis 
employed  in  the  design  of  branches  and  sequels  that  we  must  plan  for  execution 
subsequent  to  the  main  concept  of  operations. 

At  the  end  of  the  day,  seasoned  military  judgement  should  always  replace  the 
computer's  outcome. 

General  Sheeiian.  We  identified  early  on  the  need  to  train  our  Joint  Task  Force 
Commanders  and  their  staffs.  Traditional  methods  required  large  scale  field  train- 
ing exercises  (FTX)  to  support  this  training.  With  the  advances  made  in  linking 
service  simulations,  we  are  now  able  to  reduce  the  OPTEMPO  of  the  soldiers,  sail- 
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ors,  airmen  and  marines  by  inducing  stress  upon  Commander's  and  their  stafls 
through  computer-assisted  joint  exercises.  We  can  now  train  a  Joint  Task  Force 
Commander,  Component  Commanders  and  their  stafTs  with  a  small  fraction  of  the 
personnel  and  costs  previously  required. 

Modeling  and  simulation  allows  Atlantic  Command  to  conduct  these  exercises 
using  realistic  scenarios,  actual  threats  and  terrain.  This  alleviates  artificial  field 
training  exercises  (FTX)  constraints  allowing  greater  flexibility  in  providing  effective 
training.  Most  important  of  all,  it  allows  the  Joint  Task  Forces  and  Components  to 
exercise  operational  command  and  control  systems  to  the  greatest  extent  possible. 
Simulation  also  provides  access  to  national  intelligence  sensors  and  battlefield  sen- 
sor platforms  for  the  purpose  of  familiarizing  staff  officers  with  the  capabilities  nor- 
mally experienced  upon  arrival  in  the  theater  of  operations. 

Additionally,  M&S  affords  us  the  capability  to  train  the  Components  from  their 
home  stations.  Also,  it  allows  us  to  distribute  across  the  world  simulation  from  the 
Joint  Training,  Analysis  and  Simulation  Center  (JTASC).  The  Components  must  use 
their  command  and  control  networks  to  communicate  with  the  Joint  Task  Force 
Commander,  as  they  would  if  actually  deployed.  M&S  offers  full  participation  while 
cutting  down  on  large  scale  movements  of  participants  to  a  central  location. 

Rear  Admiral  PERKINS.  Models  and  simulations  are  a  cost-effective  means  to  bring 
together  Latin  American  militaries  on  common  turf.  Such  simulations  allow  eco- 
nomical multinational  training  that  is  instrumental  in  furthering  regional  coopera- 
tive security.  Our  military  counterparts  in  Central  and  South  America  admire  the 
use  of  simulations  and  have  adapted  some  of  our  models  for  their  own  use. 

EXERCISES 

Senator  COATS.  Has  your  command  scaled  back  exercises  over  the  past  year?  If 
so,  what  extent  is  attributable  to  funding  constraints,  increased  reliance  on  M&S, 
OPSTEMPO,  etc.? 

General  JOULWAN.  No. 

a.  The  OPTEMPO  for  in-theater  forces  has  remained  high  as  demonstrated  by  the 
constant  requirement  to  support  numerous  real  world  operations  in  1995  and  1996, 
e.g.,  PROVIDE  PROMISE,  PROVIDE  COMFORT,  and  JOINT  ENDEAVOR. 

D.  Despite  the  reduced  U.S.  force  structure,  the  numbers  of  commitments  have  ex- 
panded from  53  in  fiscal  year  1994  to  80  in  fiscal  year  1996.  Many  of  these  addi- 
tional JCS-approved  exercises  include  increased  support  for  the  Partnership  for 
Peace  (PFP)  Initiative.  While  the  numbers  seem  large,  forces  participating  are  small 
with  little  increase  to  OPTEMPO  for  forces  but  a  larger  OPTEMPO  for  stafi^s. 

c.  In  light  of  theater  force  reductions  and  high  OPTEMPO,  we  are  continually  re- 
viewing, revising  and  prioritizing  our  exercise  commitments  to  keep  up  with  the 
dramatic  changes  in  the  USEUCOM  AOR.  These  obligations  must  be  placed  into 
perspective  with  regards  to  affordability  and  priorities  relative  to  the  European  the- 
ater's evolving  political  and  military  environments.  Each  exercise  is  examined  for 
training  value,  political  significance  and  cost  effectiveness.  If  it  is  found  that  the  ex- 
ercise does  not  fulfill  a  USEUCOM  Joint  Mission  Essential  Task  (JMET)  or  alliance 
training  requirement,  then  that  exercise  is  nominated  for  cancellation.  This  not  only 
synchronizes  our  training  program  with  our  Joint  Mission  Essential  Task  List 
(JMETL)  but  also  demonstrates  our  commitment  to  conducting  cost  effective  train- 
ing. 

General  Peay.  There  were  112  exercises  scheduled  within  U.S.  Central  Command 
in  fiscal  year  1995,  and  85  scheduled  in  fiscal  year  1996.  Although  the  command 
continues  to  strive  for  resource  efTiciencies  in  its  exercise  program,  the  reduction  in 
the  number  of  exercises  is  not  due  to  funding  constraints.  The  reductions  are  due 
to  a  command  initiative  to  eliminate  exercises  that  do  not  serve  our  theater  strat- 
egy, combining  some  single  Service  exercises  with  multiple  countries  and  combining 
some  separately  conducted  exercises  into  a  single  exercise.  The  reduced  number  of 
exercises  will  also  have  a  positive  impact  on  our  people  due  to  the  reduced  oper- 
ational tempo. 

While  the  command  is  increasing  its  use  of  modeling  and  simulation  in  exercises 
and  will  be  making  extensive-use  of  this  support  from  the  Joint  Warfighting  Center 
in  exercises  Internal  Look  96  and  Ultimate  Resolve  96,  modeling  and  simulation  will 
never  be  a  substitute  for  the  readiness  benefits  derived  from  actual  exercises. 

General  Sheehan.  The  only  exercise  delayed  due  to  OPTEMPO  is  a  NATO 
(SACLANT)  exercise,  LINKED  SEAS,  which  was  moved  to  Fiscal  Year  1997  due  to 
increased  NATO  activity  in  Fiscal  Year  1996.  USACOM's  exercise  program  actually 
expanded  in  Fiscal  Year  1996  with  a  nations  assistance  exercise  in  Haiti 
(FAIRWINDS)  and  seven  new  Partnership  for  Peace  (PFP)  exercises  (COOPERA- 
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TIVE  OSPREY,  COOPERATIVE  SUPPORT,  COOPERATIVE  TIDE,  COOPERA- 
TIVE ZENITH,  SORBET  ROYALE,  PEACEKEEPER,  and  ELOQUENT  NUGGET). 

USACOM's  efTorts  within  our  joint  training  exercise  program  has  been  primarily 
directed  at  Fiscal  Year  1998  with  the  purpose  of  creating  a  reauirements-based  pro- 
gram. We  want  to  center  our  joint  training  on  required  warfignting  capabilities,  ex- 
ercising those  units  which  require  joint  training  prior  to  deployment.  We  expect  this 
venture  will  focus  on  the  training  efTort  and  reduce  the  impact  on  units  and  staffs 
of  our  Service  Components. 

Senator  CoATS.  Has  your  command  scaled  back  exercises  over  the  past  year?  If 
so,  what  extent  is  attributable  to  funding  constraints,  increased  reliance  on  M&S, 
OPTEMPO,  etc.? 

Admiral  PERKINS.  SouthCom  conducted  a  major  review  of  our  Joint  Chiefs  of  StafT 
(JCS)  exercise  program  in  October  1994.  As  a  result,  we  reduced  the  total  number 
of  JCS  exercises  from  19  in  Fiscal  Year  94,  to  15  beginning  in  Fiscal  Year  95.  We 
anticipate  that  we  will  sustain  about  this  level  of  activity  w.th  some  further  effi- 
ciencies realized  in  numbers  of  personnel  participating. 

The  decrease  in  the  number  of  exercises  is  due  primarily  to  a  reorientation  of  our 
exercise  program,  rather  than  to  funding  or  Operational  and  Personnel  Tempo  con- 
straints. For  instance,  we  have  moved  toward  multinational  exercises  involving  four 
or  five  countries  and  away  from  bilateral  exercises.  In  essence,  we  exercise  less 
often,  but  more  efficiently  and  effectively.  The  payback  in  terms  of  fostering  regional 
cooperative  security  has  also  been  very  significant. 

JOINT  REQUIREMENTS  OVERSIGHT  COUNCIL  PROCESS 

Senator  COATS.  What  are  your  impressions  of  the  JROC  process?  Do  you  believe 
it  is  effective  in  prioritizing  military  requirements  to  address  near  and  long  term 
mission  needs.or  do  you  find  that  it  focuses  on  long-term  capabilities  at  the  expense 
of  current  readiness  concerns? 

General  JOULWAN.  A  major  tenant  of  the  expanded  role  of  the  JROC  and  its  at- 
tendant Joint  Warfi^ting  Capabilities  Assessment  (JWCA)  process  is  a  full  involve- 
ment of  the  CINCs  in  the  requirements  and  programming  process.  The  JROC/JWCA 
process  is  a  key  forum  for  development  of  issues  and  obtaining  4-star  military  con- 
sensus. The  JnOC  visits  each  of  the  CINCs  twice  a  year  for  a  full  day  of  briefings 
and  discussions  of  issues  among  4-star  military  leadership.  The  resulting  CINCs'  po- 
sitions/inputs on  the  issues  are  briefed  to  the  Joint  Chiefs.  In  addition,  the  Chair- 
man's Program  Assessment  (CPA)  and  Chairman's  Program  Recommendation  (CPR) 
are  drafted  with  CINCs'  px)sitions/inputs  from  the  JROC  visits  in  hand.  CJCS  sends 
the  draft  CPA/CPR  directly  to  the  CINCs  for  their  personal  final  input  to  him  before 
finalizing  and  signing  the  document.  The  CPA  and  CPR  serve  as  CJCS's  key  vehi- 
cles to  execute  his  Title  X  responsibilities  to  provide  the  Secretary  of  Defense  his 
advice  on  requirements  prioritization,  his  assessment  of  military  reouirements  for 
Defense  acquisition  programs,  and  his  alternative  programs  ana  budget  rec- 
ommendations. 

In  summary,  the  JROC  process  is  a  critical  and  enduring  part  of  the  way  the  U.S. 
Military  does  business.  The  overall  goal  of  the  JROC/JWCA  process  is  to  forge  an 
enduring,  continuous  dialogue  with  the  CINCs  on  key  requirements,  program  and 
budget  issues.  In  this  respect,  I  believe  that  near  as  well  as  long  term  capabilities 
are  effectively  prioritized  and  that  current  readiness  concerns  are  addressed  as  part 
of  this  decision  process. 

General  Peay.  The  Joint  Requirements  Oversight  Council  (JROC)  process  has 
evolved  nicely  over  the  last  18  months.  Although  1  do  not  sit  on  the  Council,  I  be- 
lieve they  have  appropriately  postured  themselves  to  provide  a  broad-based  perspec- 
tive to  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  so  that  he  can  advise  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  on  military  requirements. 

From  the  perspective  oi  a  user  in  the  process,  my  impression  thus  far  is  that  their 
focus  has  been  properly  balanced  between  our  near  and  long-term  requirements,  as 
they  develop  their  advice  for  the  Chairman's  consideration  The  combatant  com- 
mander's should  stay  in  the  loop  by  indicating  his  requirements  .  .  .  and  should  not 
get  involved  in  the  Joint  Requirements  Oversight  Council  (JROC)  internal  Pentagon 
programming  challenges. 

General  Sheehan.  The  Joint  Requirements  Oversight  Council  (JROC)  process  is 
a  very  necessary  and  effective  mechanism  to  make  difiicult  decisions  on  national  de- 
fense issues.  Its  mission  is  to  provide  timely,  accurate,  high  quality  analysis  and  as- 
sessment of  national  defense  issues  to  enable  decision-makers  to  arrive  at  the  best 
decision  for  force  structure,  requirements,  and  resources.  Today's  fiscal  realities  and 
competing  demands  among  Services  compel  DoD  leaders  to  do  just  that:  identify  the 
best  mix  of  force  structure,  requirements,  and  resources  to  accomplish  assigned  mis- 
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sions.  Thus  far,  the  JROC  has  fulfilled  that  difficult  role  and  I  expect  they  will  con- 
tinue to  do  so  in  the  future. 

I  believe  the  JROC  has  been  effective  in  prioritizing  military  requirements  that 
address  near  and  long-term  mission  needs  without  sacrificing  current  readiness.  The 
JROC  is  a  vehicle  for  warfighters  to  emphasize  those  areas  they  deem  most  signifi- 
cant, it  is  throu^  this  means  that  focus  remains  on  mission  needs  rather  than  long- 
term  capabilities  that  come  at  the  expense  of  current  readiness. 

Admiral  Perkins.  The  Joint  Requirements  Oversight  Council  (JROC)  process  is 
extremely  effective  in  assessing  long  term  mission  needs  and  does  not  adversely  im- 
pact current  readiness.  The  JnOC  is  also  essential  for  long  term  recapitalization 
and  modernization  of  the  force,  and  assists  in  the  prioritization  of  scarce  resources. 
Enabling  the  warfighting  CinCs  to  provide  input  into  the  prioritization  of  future 
military  requirements  is  both  appropriate  and  effective. 

Senator  COATS.  What  JROC  decisions  over  the  past  year  have  affected  (or  will  af- 
fect) your  command? 

General  Joulwan.  The  list  of  JROC  decisions  over  the  past  year  which  have  af- 
fected, or  will  affect,  the  EUCOM  AOR  are  significant.  They  range  from  simple  to 
complex,  near  term  to  long  term,  and  affect  programmatics  to  doctrine. 

[Deleted] 
What  is  important  with  these  two  examples,  as  well  as  many  other  programs,  are 
the  emerging  efforts  to  relate  programs  to  strategy,  in  other  words  our  pro- 
grammatic decisions  must  be  driven  oy  our  strategies.  And  we  must  ask  the  ques- 
tion, are  we  recapitalizing  the  right  strategy?  What  is  the  right  balance  between  the 
low  end  (basic  soldiering)  and  the  high  end  (technological  superiority)?  My  AOR  is 
dominated  by  2nd  wave  industrial  societies  and  1st  wave  agricultural  societies.  As 
EUCOM  looks  into  the  future  we  see  Bosnia,  the  Golan  Heights,  Burundi,  Libya, 
Syria,  FYROM,  Rwanda  et  al.  Despite  our  gains  in  Central  EJurope  and  elsewhere, 
and  they  are  substantial,  EUCOM  is  still  a  theater  in  conflict.  The  decisions  of  the 
JROC  which  support  our  strategies  are  more  critical  than  ever  before  in  this  finan- 
cially constrainea  period  of  dynamic  world  change. 

General  Peay.  Since  I  am  not  a  member  of  the  Council  and  they  only  provide  ad- 
vice with  no  decision  authority,  it  would  be  difficult  to  identify  what  impact  they 
may  have  had  on  the  Defense  Department's  decisions  in  the  last  year. 

It's  important  for  the  regional  and  unified  combatant  commanders  to  be  able  to 
articulate  their  warfighting  reauirements,  and  the  Joint  Requirements  Oversight 
Council  process  together  with  tne  Integrated  Priority  List  (IPL)  mechanism,  work 
well  towards  providing  that  valuable  forum.  For  example,  I  have  long  campaigned 
for  the  strategic  lifl-  so  critical  to  "getting  to  the  fi^t"  in  my  area  of  responsibility — 
8,000  miles  away.  This  is  [deleted] 

General  Sheehan.  Command  and  Control,  Strategic  Mobility  and  Sustainment, 
and  Deterrence/Counter-Proliferation  are  just  a  few  of  the  Joint  Warfighting  Capa- 
bility Assessment  (JWCA)  areas  that  JROC  has  influenced,  and  subsequently,  ef- 
fected Atlantic  Command.  The  central  theme  of  these  JROC  decisions  has  been  to 
match  the  most  cost-effective  alternatives  to  warfighting  needs. 

Command  and  Control:  The  funding  of  a  new  Command  Control  Intelligence/Sur- 
veillance, and  Reconnaissance  (C2ISK)  architecture,  has  brought  about  a  single, 
simplified  operational  architecture  for  Strike,  Defense,  and  Maneuver.  This  architec- 
ture will  fully  integrate  force  Components  and  agencies  with  the  targeting  support 
for  precision  guided  weapons.  This  is  a  dramatic  gain  with  respect  to  developing  a 
seamless,  robust,  warfighter  Command  and  Control  architecture  that  will  focus  on 
emergent  contingency  operations,  commander's  intent,  and  the  changing  character 
of  war. 

Strategic  Mobility,  and  Sustainment:  The  emphasis  and  funding  of  both  strategic 
airlift  (C-17)  and  strategic  sealifl  (Large  Medium  Speed  Roll-on/KoU-off  Ships)  con- 
tinues to  be  of  significant  importance.  The  ability  to  transport  troops  and  equipment 
to  distant  theaters  is  now  more  important  than  ever  with  decreasing  overseas  troop 
strengths.  In  this  area  the  JROC  is  on  track. 

The  Defense  Total  Asset  Visibility  program  will  provide  the  CINC/JTF  Com- 
mander visibility  over  incoming/in  place/outgoing  materials,  supplies,  and  personnel. 
Advantages  for  the  CLNC  include:  common  in-transit  visibility  technology — one  com- 
plete picture  of  the  pipeline;  lower  in-theater  inventories  of  spares  yielding  a  small- 
er logistics  footprint;  and  less  strategic  lift  required  for  logistics  support  deployment. 

Deterrence/Counter-Proliferation:  The  Counter-Proliferation  JWCA  is  conducting 
a  series  of  Operational  Planning  Workshops  (OPW)  with  each  of  the  geographic 
CINCs  to  identify  the  enabling  tasks  and  capabilities  required  to  carry  out  the 
Counter-Proliferation  mission.  This  is  in  support  of  the  JROC  review  of  the  Joint 
Nuclear,  Biological  and  Chemical  (NBC)  Defense  and  Counter-Proliferation  Pro- 
grams. The  purpose  for  this  review  is  to  ensure  that  there  is  a  balance  between  lim- 
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ited  fiscal  resources  and  the  multiple  warfi^ting  needs.  The  JROC  decision  will  af- 
fect Atlantic  Command  because  it  will  determine  the  Counter-Proliferation  program 
budget.  In  addition,  this  review  will  determine  if  some  of  the  money  would  be  better 
spent  for  other  more  pressing  warfighter  requirements.  Prior  to  this,  the  Counter- 
Proliferation  budget  was  determined  by  the  potential  technology  available  rather 
than  necessary  requirements. 

Admiral  PERKINS.  In  the  short  term,  the  Joint  Requirements  Oversight  Council's 
(JROC)  decision  to  support  continued  acquisition  of  the  C-17  aircraft,  will  greatly 
benefit  SouthCom.  The  size  of  this  Area  of  Responsibility,  combined  with  its  lack 
of  commercial  infrastructure,  make  the  C-17  an  essential  component  in  SouthCom's 
pursuit  of  theater  objectives.  Several  primary  operational  missions — counter-drug 
operations,  humanitarian  assistance,  and  disaster  relief — rely  on  airlift  for  success- 
ful execution  and  the  C-17  is  the  only  airlift^er  fully  capable  of  satisfying 
SouthCom's  needs. 

In  the  long  term,  there  are  several  JROC  decisions  that  will  positively  affect 
SouthCom — such  as  continued  support  for  the  Unmanned  Aerial  Vehicle  (UAV)  pro- 
gram. SouthCom's  missions  and  area  of  operations  are  ideal  for  employment  of  the 
UAV  and  JROC  support  has  been  instrumental  in  ensuring  that  we  will  gain  this 
much  needed  capability. 

SERVICE  INTEROPERABILITY 

Senator  COATS.  Do  you  have  concerns  regarding  interoperability  among  the  Serv- 
ices at  the  tactical  and  operational  levels?  How  are  these  issues  being  addressed? 

General  JOULWAN.  USEUCOM  maintains  an  aggressive  Joint  Task  Force  (JTF) 
training  program  to  ensure  that  the  Components  regularly  exercise  their  interoper- 
ability. Exercises  are  designed  to  meet  specific  training  objectives  drawn  from  the 
USEUCOM  Joint  Mission  Essential  Task  List  (JMETL).  Through  the  regular  exer- 
cise of  our  JMETL  in  these  JTF  exercises  we  have  been  very  successful  in  ensuring 
a  high  degree  of  interoperability  and  have  identified  no  specific  concerns  that  impact 
our  joint  warfi^ting  capabilities. 

General  Peay.  One  of  my  greatest  concerns  in  the  area  of  interoperability  is  frat- 
ricide prevention.  We  have  identified  a  requirement  for  a  workable  Identify  Friend 
or  Foe  (IFF)  system  for  ground  units  and  equipment  similar  to  the  systems  used 
on  our  aircraft,.  Our  problem  today  is  how  to  avoid  further  incidents  until  we  have 
a  system  that  we  can  put  in  the  field.  We  continue  to  work  with  different  types  of 
visual  identification  systems  and  joint  standardized  operating  procedures  to 
deconfiict  converging  forces.  I  consider  these  to  be  stop-gap  measures  at  best.  This 
is  a  problem  that  begs  for  the  funding  of  a  technical  solution. 

General  Sheehan.  USACOM's  focus  is  directed  on  the  capabilities  of  the  Joint 
Task  Force,  or  JTF,  to  operate  effectively.  The  JTF  Commander  needs  Hexible,  sus- 
tained access  to,  and  control  of,  information  and  the  information  environment  to 
execute  his  mission.  Despite  numerous  developmental,  doctrinal,  and  procurement 
initiatives,  a  view  of  any  oattlefield  will  likely  show  that  not  all  Command,  Control, 
Communications,  Computers  and  Intelligence  (C"*!)  systems  are  truly  interoperable, 
either  horizontally  or  vertically.  I  am  concerned  that  these  incompatibilities  inhibit 
the  Joint  Force  Commander's  ability  to  make  timely  decisions. 

In  July  1995,  USACOM  began,  in  its  role  as  Joint  Force  Integrator,  to  target  the 
issue  of  interoperability.  We  recognized  the  need  to  take  a  warfighter's  look  at  the 
battlespace,  and  at  the  critical  decision  nodes  most  adversely  aflected  by  imperfect 
information  dissemination.  We  also  recognized  that  while  it  may  be  unlikely  that 
USACOM  can  drive  the  entire  DoD  material  system  into  compatibility,  we  can  make 
efforts  to  minimize  the  effect  on  the  joint  battlefield. 

USACOM's  centerpiece  for  joint  interoperability  training  is  the  new  Joint  Train- 
ing, Analysis  and  Simulation  Center  (JTASC),  which  is  designed  to  be  one  of  the 
world's  premier  centers  of  next  generation  computer  modeling  and  simulation.  The 
JTASC  will  train  JTF  Commanders  and  their  staffs,  addressing  interoperability  is- 
sues in  scenario-driven  training  events,  and  producing  valuable  lessons  learned  with 
ramd  application  to  our  joint  forces. 

The  advent  of  Advanced  Concept  Technology  Demonstrations  (ACTD)  represents 
an  integral  part  in  addressing  interoperability  concerns  at  the  tactical  and  oper- 
ational levels.  ACTDs  provide  an  ability  to  quickly  meet  the  CINC's  and  Services' 
critical  needs,  as  well  as  provide  a  vehicle  for  new  concepts  and  technologies. 
USACOM  is  a  major  joint  "test  bed"  for  Under  Secretary  of  Defense,  Acquisition  and 
Technology  (USD/A&T)-sponsored  ACTDS.  We  are  currently  the  operational  co- 
sponsor  for  10  ACTDs  to  include:  Synthetic  Theater  of  War  (STOW),  Advanced  Joint 
Planning,  Joint  Countermine,  High  Altitude  Endurance  Unmanned  Aerial  Vehicle 
(UAV),  Medium  Altitude  UAV,  Battlefield  Awareness  and  Data  Dissemination,  Com- 
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bat  Identification,  Navigation  Warfare,  Logistics  Total  Asset  Visibility,  and  Semi- 
Automated  Imagery  Processing. 

USACOM  also  makes  formal  recommendations  on  interoperability  and  other  is- 
sues by  means  of  the  CINC's  Integrated  Priority  List  (IPL).  It  provides  direction  for 
the  Services  in  tailoring  their  acquisition  programs.  This  in  turn  contributes  to,  and 
is  fed  from,  the  Joint  Requirements  Oversight  Council  process. 

Lastly,  the  Joint  Battle  Center,  soon  to  be  co-located  with  JTASC,  represents  a 
Joint  Staff  interoperability  initiative  that  USACOM  fully  supports.  USACOM  will 
assist  in  the  development  of  an  Integrated  Strategic  Plan  that  will,  among  other 
things,  delineate  how  the  establishment  of  the  Joint  C4ISR  Battle  Center  ensures 
interoperability  in  future  systems.  It  should  also  help  mitigate  the  need  to  rely  on 
our  current  migration-based  strategy  and  facilitate  near-term  C4ISR  technology  in- 
sertion. The  overarching  goal  is  to  allow  emerging  C4ISR  technologies  to  transition 
more  rapidly  from  theory  to  battlefield.  The  Joint  Battle  Center  will  enable  the 
warfighter  to  see  these  systems  and  capabilities  in  operation,  and  to  make  evalua- 
tions relative  to  their  joint  military  utility  before  procurement  or  delivery. 

Admiral  Perkins.  There  are  no  immediate  concerns  regarding  interoperability  at 
the  tactical  or  operational  level.  Currently,  SouthCom  has  three  Joint  Task  Forces 
effectively  conducting  operations,  and  our  Joint  Interagency  Task  Force-South  is  co- 
ordinating military  and  interagency  support  to  counterdrug  efforts  throughout  this 
theater. 

Daily  cooperation  and  interaction  between  services  is  a  fact  in  this  command.  Ad- 
ditionally, there  is  marked  improvement  in  interagency  participation,  most  recently 
demonstrated  by  our  counterdrug  operations  "Green  Clover"  and  "Laser  Strike". 
Moving  our  headquarters  to  Miami  and  implementing  Presidentially  approved 
changes  in  the  Unified  Command  Plan  will  further  enhance  SouthCom's  interoper- 
ability with  all  Services  and  agencies. 

RESERVE  COMPONENTS 

Senator  Coats.  The  Guard  and  Reserve  force  structures  have  become  increasingly 
important  resources  in  support  of  the  active  duty  forces.  Is  there  sufficient  emphasis 
within  the  Guard  and  Reserve  on  joint  training  and  of)erations? 

General  JOULWAN.  Yes,  there  is  sufficient  emphasis  on  joint  training  and  oper- 
ations in  the  Guard  and  Reserves.  In  February  1996,  the  Reserve  Forces  Policy 
Board  visited  United  States  European  Command  (USEUCOM).  According  to  the 
board,  USEUCOM  does  the  best  joo  of  any  unified  command  in  integrating  the  Re- 
serve Components  (RC)  into  joint  operations.  When  RC  units  come  to  USEUCOM, 
their  primarv  responsibility  is  to  gain  expertise  through  training.  Additionally,  with- 
in USEUCOM,  the  RC  participate  in  a  wide  range  of  joint  training  opportunities: 
Partnership  for  Peace  Exercises,  the  State  Partnership  F*rogTam,  Military-to-Mili- 
tary  Contacts,  Overseas  Deployment  Training  and  Current  Operations.  Eharing  all 
these  activities,  USEUCOM's  service  components  look  to  all  the  services  for  the  oest 
available  asset  to  accomplish  the  task. 

General  PeaY.  It  is  clear  that  the  post  Cold-War  environment  has  tested  our  Total 
Force  and  caused  us  to  leverage  Reserve  Component  capabilities  in  operational  mis- 
sions. 

During  Operations  RESTORE  HOPE,  SOUTHERN  WATCH,  and  VIGILANT 
WARRIOR,  individual  reservists  are  being  used  effectively  to  offset  surge  manpower 
requirements.  Additionally,  some  reserve  component  combat  support/combat  service 
support  (CS/CSS)  units  were  used  in  intervals  to  sustain  high  operational  tempos. 

Unfortunately,  the  Reserve  Components  have  not  been  able  to  shift  their  training 
emphasis  toward  joint  warfighting  as  rapidly  as  they  have  adapted  to  meet  specific 
mission  requirements.  Curricula  offered  at  our  Senior  Service  Schools  and  CAP- 
STONE programs  afford  selected  Reserve  Component  senior  leaders  a  joint  expo- 
sure. Yet,  overall  Reserve  Component  training  programs  are  oriented  toward  battal- 
ion level  and  below  unit  training  while  members  focus  on  individual  mission  essen- 
tial tasks.  By  fostering  joint  Reserve  Component  individual  assignments  or  aug- 
menting units  aligned  to  the  combatant  commands,  we  can  meet  our  joint  head- 
quarters surge  manpower  needs  and  at  the  same  time  afford  the  Reserve  Compo- 
nents an  opportunity  to  expand  the  operational  horizon  of  its  future  senior  leaders. 
Most  of  the  Reserve  Component  combat  service  support  (CSS)  units  do  not  require 
joint  training...  rather  Service  proficient.  Conversely,  the  Reserve  Component  Indi- 
vidual Mobilization  Augmentees  (IMAS)  and  augmented  units  do  need  the  joint 
background  for  their  ultimate  success. 

General  Sheehan.  While  the  desire  for  joint  training  is  high  within  the  Reserve 
Component  (RC),  the  opportunities  to  participate  in  joint  training  exercises  are  lim- 
ited and  varies  by  RC.  Recent  emphasis  to  relieve  Ol'TEMPO/PERSTEMPO  in  the 
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Active  Component  with  Reserve  assets  has  a  negative  impact  on  the  RC's  ability  to 
participate  m  joint  training;  we  feel  that  more  joint  training  opportunities  should 
be  provided  to  the  RC  on  a  continuing  basis.  It  is  our  intention  to  identify  Joint 
Mission  Essential  Tasks  (JMETS)  in  conjunction  with  warfighting  CINCS,  which 
will  be  our  focus  during  the  implementation  of  Training  Readiness  Oversight  (TRO) 
of  the  RC.  Reserve  forces  have  been  integrated  in  USACOM  Tier  3  Joint  Task  Force 
staff  training  as  well  as  our  Tier  2  unit  field  training.  With  Training  Readiness 
Oversight,  RC  forces  will  have  an  increasing  roll  in  these  joint  exercises. 

Admiral  PERKINS.  Many  SouthCom  missions  are  good  examples  of  Guard  and  Re- 
serve forces  in  joint  and  combined  operations.  More  than  40  percent  of  the  personnel 
deployed  in  our  area  of  responsibility  during  the  last  fiscal  year  were  from  the  Na- 
tional Guard  or  Reserves.  SouthCom  provides  deployed  forces  opportunities  to  work 
in  a  joint  and  combined  military  environment. 

Two  of  three  major,  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  engineer  exercises  in  fiscal  year  1996 
were  led  by  an  Army  Reserve  element  from  Alabama,  and  a  National  Guard  element 
from  California  in  Honduras  and  Panama  respectively.  Two  of  four  of  our  dedicated 
groundbased  counterdrug  radars  are  manned  by  Air  National  Guard  and  Reserve 
and  the  majority  of  our  intra-theater  lift  is  conducted  by  Air  National  Guard  assets. 

Throughout  the  SouthCom  Area  of  Responsibility,  Army,  Air  Force,  Navy,  Marine, 
and  Coast  Guard  Reserves  are  effectively  integrated  in  joint  operations. 

RESERVE  COMPONENTS 

Senator  COATS.  Do  you  have  concerns  with  regard  to  the  training  and  readiness 
standards  of  Guard  and  Reserve  forces? 

General  JOULWAN.  No.  Overall  the  Guard  and  Reserve  forces  have  the  same  readi- 
ness standards  as  their  active  duty  counterparts.  There  is  no  difference  in  grading, 
training  or  standards. 

CINCEUR  standards  are  set  for  every  unit/individual  participating  in  any  oper- 
ation or  exercise.  The  standards  are  validated  prior  to  any  individual/unit  operation 
in  USEUCOM's  Area  of  Responsibility.  The  overall  training  program  or  require- 
ments of  RC  forces  receive  input  from  CINCEUR  to  ensure  proper  identification  of 
standards  and  training  focus. 

General  Peay.  At  the  present  time,  no,  however,  there  is  a  concern  that,  over 
time,  standards  could  be  compromised  or  suffer  erosion. 

As  we  continue  to  leverage  Reserve  Compwnent  capabilities  to  support  current  op- 
erations, we  need  to  be  conscious  of  the  danger  of  placing  too  much  reliance  on  real 
world  performance  of  the  Guard  or  Reserve  units  engaged  in  operations  other  than 
war.  Additionally,  the  standards  of  any  late  deploying  unit  that  experienced  cuts  in 
training  fiinds  should  receive  regular  review  and  oversight  to  ensure  they  accurately 
measure  the  unit's  ability  to  perform  its  mission  and  the  time  it  will  take  to  deploy. 

TRAIN  AND  READINESS  STANDARDS  OF  GUARD  AND  RESERVE 

Senator  COATS.  Do  you  have  concerns  with  regard  to  the  training  and  readiness 
standards  of  Guard  and  Reserve  forces? 

a.  You  have  advocated  a  review  of  the  size  and  numbers  of  headquarters  and  de- 
fense agencies.  Please  provide  information  for  the  record  supporting  what  you  be- 
lieve is  an  imbalance  in  these  areas. 

General  Sheehan.  The  successful  initiatives  of  Goldwater-Nichols,  coupled  with 
the  ]}ending  approval  of  Training  Readiness  Oversight  (TRO)  by  DoD,  have  marched 
us  down  a  path  of  continued  integration  of  the  Reserve  Components  (RC)  into  this 
nation's  warfighting  capability.  TRO  will  support  USACOM's  role  as  the  joint  train- 
er of  assigned  CONUS-based  forces  and  preparation  of  joint  and  RC  forces  for  world- 
wide employment.  TRO  will  authorize  USACOM  to  review  and  infiuence  assigned 
RC  forces'  mobilization  plans,  operational  requirements  and  priorities,  make  pro- 
gramming recommendations  and  budget  requests,  and  approve  participation  in  joint 
training  exercises. 

Although  the  TRO  policy  has  yet  to  be  promulgated,  USACOM  anticipates  that 
the  pending  policy  implications  will  be  complex  and  far-reaching.  Foremost  among 
these  is  the  development  of  a  detailed  and  comprehensive  Forces  For  Unified  Com- 
manders Memorandum.  Other  examples  include  identifying  RC  readiness  reporting 
systems  and  programs;  retrieving  readiness  information  Joint  Readiness  Assess- 
ment and  Monitoring  System  (JRAMS)  expeditiously  and  in  more  detail;  including 
RC  forces  in  the  annual  USACOM  Training  Guidance  and  Integrated  Priority  List; 
and  increasing  participation  of  RC  forces  in  Tier  3  exercises. 

We  are  currently  drafting  a  USACOM  TRO  policy  to  improve  Active  Components/ 
RC  integration  in  USACOM,  while  some  organizational  changes  have  already  taken 
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place.  A  USACOM  Working  Group  is  studying  the  policy  implications  and  will  rec- 
ommend the  best  way  to  implement  TRO. 

With  regard  to  the  second  part  of  your  question  on  reviewing  the  size-and  num- 
bers of  headquarters,  I  believe,  in  view  of  the  36  percent  reduction  in  active  duty 
force  structure  since  1989  and  the  dramatic  technological  advances  in  communica- 
tions technology,  that  we  should  no  longer  cut  combat  force  structure  to  fund  over- 
head. 


Questions  Submitted  by  Senator  Dirk  Kempthorne 

OPERATION  provide  COMFORT 

Senator  Kempthorne.  During  a  visit  to  Turkey  last  fall,  I  learned  that  the  Turk- 
ish legislature  renews  the  authority  for  Operation  Provide  Comfort  activities  in  Tur- 
key every  6  months.  In  light  of  recent  changes  in  the  Turkish  legislature,  are  you 
confident  Turkey  will  continue  to  extend  authority  for  Operation  Provide  Comfort? 
Also,  could  this  operation  continue  without  Turkeys  support? 

General  JOULWAN.  We  are  cautiously  optimistic  TurKey  will  continue  to  extend 
authority  for  the  Operation.  Historically,  tne  Turkish  parliament  has  extended  Op- 
eration Provide  Comfort  for  six  months  but  the  two  most  recent  extensions  have 
only  been  for  three  months.  Of  note,  the  most  recent  vote  was  along  party  lines;  the 
governing  Motherland  (ANAP)  and  True  Path  (DYP)  parties  voted  in  favor  of  the 
extension  of  the  Operation,  the  center-lefl  Republican  People's  Party  (RP)  and  ri^t 
wing  Islamist/Nationalist  Grand  Unity  Party  (BBP)  voted  against  the  extension  and 
the  Democratic  Left  Party  (DSP)  abstained  (243  votes  in  lavor,  199  votes  against, 
and  76  votes  abstained). 

As  host  to  Operation  Provide  Comfort  and  as  a  key  player  in  the  coalition,  Turkey 
has  a  central  role  in  the  Operation.  Turkey's  continued  willingness  to  host  Oper- 
ation Provide  Comfort  is  essential  in  meeting  the  mandate  of  the  UNSC  resolutions. 

BOSNIA 

Senator  Kempthorne.  With  the  advent  of  recent  mining  incidents  in  Bosnia  and 
the  difficulty  in  detecting  mines,  what  has  your  command  done  to  ensure  the  safety 
of  U.S.  troops  operating  in  Bosnia? 

General  Joulwan.  The  following  steps  have  been  taken  to  ensure  troop  safety: 
— All  U.S.  personnel  in  Bosnia  receive  mine  safety  training  throu^  a  variety 
of  means: 

— Prior  to  deploying,  all  IFOR  personnel  are  required  to  complete  mine 
awareness  training  courses  provided  at  a  variety  of  locations. 
— A  one-day  course  is  offered  to  individuals  traveling  into  the  region  for 
Temporary  Duty. 

— A  Mobile  Training  Team  travels  throughout  Bosnia  to  train  personnel 
who,  for  whatever  reason,  did  not  attend  one  of  the  above  training  courses. 
— Over  4,000  mine  groups  (approximately  40,000  anti-tank  and  20,000  anti-per- 
sonnel mines)  have  been  located  and  marked  within  the  U.S.  sector. 
— The  AN/PSS-12,  a  state  of  the  art  hand-held  metallic  mine  detector  fielded 
in  1992,  is  being  used  to  locate  mines,  including  plastic  mines  with  very  small 
quantities  of  metal. 

— Mine-rollers  are  used  for  the  Ml  tank  and  the  remotely  operated  M60  tanks 
(Panther  System). 

— Six  U.S.  Military  Police  dog  teams  have  been  trained  to  detect  mines.  Addi- 
tionally, the  Russian  Brigade  has  two  similar  dog  detection  teams. 
Senator  KEMPTHORNE.  How  would  you  rate  the  performance  of  the  Russian  forces 
participating  with  the  IFOR  mission  in  Bosnia?  Is  there  any  indication  of  Russian 
favoritism  toward  the  Serbs? 

General  JoULWAN.  The  Russian  Brigade  which  serves  alongside  U.S.  forces  in 
Multi-National  Division  (North)  (MND(N))  has  performed  superbly.  The  Brigade 
completed  its  deployment  into  Bosnia  ahead  of  schedule,  and  its  soldiers  have  im- 
pressed me  with  their  professionalism.  I  am  very  pleased  with  the  high  level  of  co- 
operation between  U.S.  and  Russian  forces  participating  in  IFOR.  I  feel  that  the  co- 
operation between  the  U.S.  and  Russians  is  an  important  milestone  toward  easing 
concerns  that  the  Russian  government  may  have  concerning  NATO  expansion  and 
the  Partnership  for  Peace  program. 

Though  there  are  close  cultural  and  political  ties  between  the  Russians  and  the 
Serbs,  there  has  been  no  evidence  of  favoritism  shown  to  date  by  the  Russian  IFOR 
Brigade  towards  the  Serbs.  As  I  previously  mentioned,  I  am  impressed  with  the  pro- 
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fessionalism  demonstrated  by  the  Russian  forces  in  IFOR.  This  professionalism  car- 
ries over  into  the  even-handed  handling  of  the  parties  by  Russian  forces  in  Bosnia. 

Senator  Kempthorne.  What  is  the  status  of  Moslem  troops  of  foreign  origin  in 
Bosnia? 

General  Joulwan.  [Deleted.] 

Senator  KEMPTHORNE.  Have  the  Moslem  troops  in  Bosnia  been  repatriated? 

General  JoULWAN.  [Deleted.] 

MAJOR  REGIONAL  CONFLICTS 

Senator  Kempthorne.  Has  the  IFOR  mission  given  you  any  new  perspective  on 
the  U.S.  ability  to  fight  two  nearly  simultaneous  major  regional  confiicts? 
General  Joulwan.  [Deleted.] 

RUSSIAN  AID  TO  THE  CUBAN  MILITARY 

Senator  Kempthorne.  Please  describe  Russia's  ongoing  military  and  intelligence 
activities  in  Cuba? 

General  Sheehan.  The  last  Russian  combat  troops  (a  motorized  infantry  brigade) 
left  Cuba  in  July  1993.  Russian  advisors  to  the  Revolutionary  Armed  Forces  (FAR) 
apparently  number  only  a  few  dozen  and  Havana  generally  pays  their  expenses. 

[Deleted.] 

RUSSIAN  support  FOR  THE  CUBAN  MILITARY 

Senator  KEMPTHORNE.  Does  Russia  continue  to  aid  the  Cuban  military?  If  so,  to 
what  extent? 

General  Sheehan.  Since  relations  soured  with  the  U.S.  in  the  late  1950s,  Cuba 
has  relied  solely  on  the  former  Soviet  Union/  Russia.  Cuba's  debt  to  Russia  is  ap- 
proximately $20  billion,  most  of  which  was  due  to  Cuban  acquisition  of  Soviet  mili- 
tary equipment.  Favorable  trade  agreements,  such  as  Russian  oil  for  Cuban  sugar, 
provided  an  oil  surplus  for  the  Cuban  military  machine  of  the  1980s.  Although  Rus- 
sia no  longer  provides  "new"  military  equipment  for  the  Cuban  military,  it  continues 
to  provide  essential  spare  parts  for  existing  military  equipment  for  the  Cuban  inven- 
tory. These  spare  parts  are  used  as  compensation  by  Russia  for  the  continued  use 
of  the  Lourdes  SIGINT  facility. 

The  Russian  government  continues  to  indirectly  aid  the  Cuban  military  with  its 
plans  to  complete  the  Juragua  nuclear  facility  in  Cienfuegos.  The  Russian  and 
Cuban  governments  are  currently  seeking  a  third  party  to  finance  the  completion 
of  the  facility,  once  completed,  Juragua  will  free  up  approximately  700,000  tons  of 
much  needed  oil,  of  which  the  military  will  probably  be  the  primary  customer. 

IRANIAN  THREAT 

Senator  KEMPTHORNE.  What  is  the  greatest  military  threat  posed  by  Iran? 

General  Peay.  Iran  has  developed,  and  continues  to  expand,  their  broad  mix  of 
conventional  capabilities,  including  submarines,  500  kilometer  theater  ballistic 
(SCUD)  missiles,  anti-ship  cruise  missiles,  and  mines,  that  pose  a  significant  threat 
to  coalition  countries  and  shipping  in  the  Strait  of  Hormuz  and  Arabian  Gulf.  Even 
more  disconcerting  is  their  determined  efforts  to  improve  their  formidable  chemical 
and  biological  weapons  capability,  which  they  may  have  the  ability  to  deliver  with 
a  mix  of  missiles,  artillery,  and  aircraft.  Finally,  it  appears  that  they  will  not  cease 
in  their  pursuit  of  a  nuclear  weajwn,  and  at  their  current  pace  and  level  of  assist- 
ance, we  believe  they  could  develop  one  within  years. 

THEATER  MISSILE  DEFENSE  SYSTEMS 

Senator  KEMPTHORNE.  In  the  next  confiict  in  the  Gulf,  would  you  prefer  to  have 
an  upgraded  Patriot  system  or  the  THAAD  system  which  could  cover  wide  areas  of 
the  tneater? 

General  Peay.  I  think  it  would  be  misleading  to  consider  the  upgraded  Patriot 
system  and  the  Theater  High-Altitude  Air  Defense  (THAAD)  system  in  terms  of  an 
"either-or"  proposition. 

Rather  than  focusing  on  a  specific  system,  we  need  to  emphasize  establishment 
of  a  multi-layered  missile  defense  capability,  that  can  handle  lower  and  upper  tier 
requirements  over  land  and  sea.  In  the  near  term,  we  have  a  most  urgent  need  to 
be  able  to  protect  our  rapidly  moving  Army  and  Marine  ground  forces  against  cruise 
and  short-range  tactical  ballistic  missiles.  To  meet  this  threat,  we  need  to  quickly 
field  a  highly  mobile  missile  defense  that  is  capable  of  being  positioned  well  forward. 
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OPERATION  SOUTHERN  WATCH  HOST  NATION  SUPPORT 

Senator  Kempthorne.  General  Peav,  how  much  host  nation  support  is  provide 
by  Saudi  Arabia  and  other  Persian  Gulf  states  for  Operation  Southern  Watch? 

General  Peay.  Saudi  Arabia  has  been  providing  an  average  of  $10.86  million 
host  nation  support  per  month  since  1994.  This  figure  represents  expenses  for  fo< 
service,  fuel,  water,  housing,  utilities,  transportation  and  miscellaneous  service 
Saudi  Arabia  also  provides  intangible  support  such  as  the  access  they  provide 
their  buses  and  facilities,  the  relief  from  customs  duties,  and  many  other  items  t 
difficult  to  measure.  Kuwait  has  provided  on  average  of  $1.8  million  per  month 
host  nation  support  since  1994.  Kuwait,  Bahrain  and  the  United  Arab  Emirat 
(UAE)  have  also  provided  much  of  the  same  kinds  of  intangible  support  that  Sau 
Arabia  has  been  contributing  towards  this  regional  operation. 

CUBA  AND  DRUG  TRAFFICKING 

Senator  Kempthorne.  General  Sheehan — Do  you  see  any  evidence  of  Cuban  i 
volvement  with  commerce  in  illegal  narcotics?  If  so,  how  much? 
General  Sheehan.  [Deleted.] 

NATO  enlargement 

Senator  KEMPTHORNE.  Based  on  military  capability,  which  Eastern  European  n 
tion  is  most  suited  for  NATO  membership?  Will  NATO  expansion  be  hindered  1 
Russia's  opposition? 

General  JoulwaN.  As  of  this  moment,  none  of  the  Nations  of  Central  Europe  a 
militarily  ready  for  NATO  membership;  the  good  news  is  that  many  of  them  a 
making  rapid  progress  in  that  direction.  Our  ability  to  work  together  under  difficu 
conditions  in  Bosnia  shows  that  there  is  a  groundwork  of  professionalism  and  u 
derstanding  on  which  we  can  build.  But  becoming  really  ready  for  military  integr 
tion  into  NATO  is  a  demanding  and  costly  project  for  nations  which  are  also  facii 
multiple  challenges.  They  undertake  it  because  they  understand  how  importai 
NATO  expansion  is  for  the  stability,  peace,  and  prosperity  of  their  region,  and  b 
cause  they  know  that  no  new  member  is  going  to  join  the  Alliance  unless  it  a 
meet  the  conditions  of  Article  10  of  the  original  North  Atlantic  Charter:  they  mu 
be  "in  a  position  to  contribute  to  the  security  of  the  North  Atlantic  area,"  and  th 
includes  military  capability. 

Both  the  Alliance  and  our  own  President  have  made  it  clear  that  no  non-membi 
nation  is  going  to  be  allowed  to  exercise  a  veto  on  who  becomes  a  member  of  NAT( 
But  we  will  make  every  effort  to  ensure  that  NATO  expansion  is  transparent.  V 
want  those  who  might  erroneously  feel  threatened  by  expansion  to  understand  ar 
believe  that  NATO  really  is  a  defensive  alliance.  Our  goal  is  an  inclusive  securi' 
environment  and  of  course  that  can  require  a  lot  of  work. 

RUSSIA 

Senator  KEMPTHORNE.  Please  describe  the  chemical  (CW)  and  biological  (BV 
weapons  threat  posed  by  Russia?  How  extensive  is  Russia's  inventory  of  tactical  ni 
clear  weapons?  Also,  is  there  any  evidence  that  Russia  may  be  helping  other  natioi 
acquire  chemical  and  biological  weapons? 

General  JoULWAN.  [Deleted.] 
Under  the  CWC,  Moscow  would  be  obligated  to  destroy  its  stockpile  of  classical  C^ 
(declared  at  around  40,000  metric  tons)  and  destroy  or  convert  former  CW  produ 
tion  facilities  to  peaceful  purposes.  [Deleted.] 

[Deleted.] 

DIPLOMATIC  RELATIONS  BETWEEN  HAITI  AND  CUBA 

Senator  KEMPTHORNE.  General  Sheehan — Were  you  surprised  by  Presidei 
Aristide's  decision  to  establish  diplomatic  relations  with  Cuba? 

General  Sheehan.  I  had  no  forewarning  of  President  Aristide's  decision. 

HAITI'S  RELATIONSHIP  WITH  CUBA 

Senator  Kempthorne.  How  extensive  is  Haiti's  relationship  with  Cuba? 

General  Sheehan.  The  extent  of  diplomatic  relations  between  Haiti  and  Cuba 
unclear.  We  understand  they  have  signed  an  agreement  which  calls  for  commercia 
scientific  and  technical  exchanges  as  well  as  the  future  opening  of  embassies  an 
the  exchange  of  ambassadors.  In  late  March,  according  to  a  press  report,  the  Ha 
tian  Secretary  of  State  for  Youth  and  Sports  traveled  to  Havana  to  meet  with  men 
bers  of  Cubas  National  Union  of  Young  Communists.  We  have  also  seen  reports  ( 
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an  increased  Cuban  presence  in  Port-au-Prince,  primarily  composed  of  representa- 
tives of  Cuban  labor  organizations.  We  are  watching  developments  carefully. 

HAITIAN  AND  CUBAN  DIPLOMATIC  RELATIONS 

Senator  Kempthorne.  Did  any  U.S.  officials  inform  President  Aristide  how  the 
U.S.  government,  which  had  restored  him  to  power,  would  view  his  decision  to  rec- 
ognize Cuba? 

General  Sheehan.  No,  as  the  decision  was  made  the  day  before  Aristide  left  office. 
We  have,  however,  made  it  clear  to  new  Haitian  President  Preval  that  we  were  dis- 
appointed at  President  Aristide's  full  resumption  of  diplomatic  relations.  We  believe 
that  the  current  political  situation  in  Cuba  does  not  merit  official  recognition  or  ac- 
tions which  may  suggest  approval  of  the  Castro  Government.  However,  we  recognize 
the  sovereign  right  of  Haiti  to  establish  and  maintain  relations  with  other  countries. 

HAITIAN  RECOGNITION  OF  CUBA 

Senator  KEMPTHORNE.  Has  the  new  Preval  administration  continued  support  for 
Cuban  recognition? 

General  SHEEHAN.  Yes.  President  Preval  and  Prime  Minister  Rosny  Smarth  have 

gublicly  stated  the  government's  willingness  to  continue  the  initiative.  Recently, 
-vans  Lescouflair,  Haiti's  Secretary  of  State  for  Youth  and  Sports,  visited  Cuba  and 
signed  a  sports  cooperation  agreement  with  the  Cuban  National  Institute  for  Sports, 
Physical  Education  and  Recreation. 

MAJOR  REGIONAL  CONFLICTS 

Senator  KEMPTHORNE.  In  your  opinion,  where  and  when  will  the  next  MRC  occur? 

General  Joulwan.  That's  a  useful  question,  since  the  answer  provides  an  impor- 
tant insight  into  our  strategic  situation.  Neither  I  nor  anyone  else  knows  when  the 
next  MRC  will  occur.  It's  not  in  the  nature  of  these  events  to  be  predictable.  Had 
you  asked  that  question  in  July  of  1990,  you  would  have  gotten  lots  of  well-in- 
formed, sophisticated,  and  mostly  wrong  answers. 

In  very  general  terms,  the  next  MRC  will  occur  when  someone  makes  a  grievous 
mistake,  i.e.,  when  someone  doubts  our  capability  or  our  will  to  respond  to  a  violent 
injury  to  our  national  interest.  Although  tne  clarification  of  the  National  will  comes 
out  of  our  political  process,  as  a  CENC  it's  my  job  to  make  sure  that  there  can  be 
no  doubt  about  our  capabilities  in  my  Area  of  Responsibility. 

So  we  all  do  our  best  to  prevent  the  kind  of  mistake  that  leads  to  combat.  But 
mankind's  past  is  full  of  such  blunders,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  think  that  his 
future  will  be  any  different.  Which  is  why  we  must  stay  ready. 

General  Peay.  In  the  CENTCOM  region,  Iran  and  Iraa  present  the  greatest  po- 
tential for  a  major  regional  conflict  (MRC).  As  Iraq  struggles  to  relieve  tne  pressure 
of  economic  and  military  sanctions  following  the  Gulf  War,  there  exists  a  strong  po- 
tential that  Saddam  Hussein  will  return  to  military  confrontation  should  efforts  to 
relieve  sanctions  fail,  or  he  perceives  his  position  within  the  country  is  threatened. 
There  is  no  timetable  we  can  assign  to  this  possibility.  Of  course,  our  planning  must 
assume  it  could  occur  at  any  time. 

Iran,  on  the  other  hand,  continues  to  openly  pursue  its  goals  of  regional  hegemony 
through  expansion  of  its  military  capability.  Iran  appears  detennined  to  achieve  a 
nuclear  weapons  capability,  while  increasing  its  chemical/biological  and  conventional 
systems.  These  factors,  in  context  with. Iran  s  continued  efforts  to  derail  the  Middle- 
East  peace  process,  intimidate  its  regional  neighbors,  and  undermine  U.S.  and  west- 
em  interests  in  the  region,  could  easily  bring  it  into  a  conflict  with  the  U.S.  in  the 
future. 

General  Sheehan.  The  two  likely  candidates  for  the  next  major  regional  conflict 
(MRC)  continue  to  be  in  the  Persian  Gulf  and  the  Korean  Peninsula.  However,  as 
the  force  provider  for  the  majority  of  combatant  forces  for  our  forward  geographic 
CINCS,  we  focus  more  on  providing  combat  capabilities  that  could  be  applied  to  cri- 
ses anywhere  in  the  world,  rather  than  attempting  to  predict  the  next  crisis  sce- 
nario. 

Admiral  PERKINS.  It  is  very  unlikely  the  next  Major  Regional  Conflict  (MRC)  will 
occur  in  the  SouthCom  Area  of  Responsibility.  In  fact,  the  political  and  economic 
changes  which  have  occurred  in  the  region  are  generally  positive.  Democratic  gov- 
ernments are  the  norm,  with  all  19  nations  in  the  theater  having  pwpularly-elected 
govemrrients  and  militaries  subordinate  to  civilian  authority.  Economic  growth  indi- 
cators remain  encouraging,  as  do  other  trends.  I  would  not  want  to  speculate  on 
other  re^ons  with  which  I  am  not  as  familiar. 

Our  civilian  and  military  leadership  have  provided  the  Unified  Commanders  in 
Chief  the  authority  and  support  to  train  equip  and  employ  our  armed  forces  effec- 
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tively  in  case  a  MRC  occurs.  In  the  U.S.  Southern  Command,  our  forces  are  pre- 
pared for  such  eventualities. 

REGIONAL  STRATEGY 

Senator  Kempthorne.  General  Peay,  in  your  statement  for  the  record,  you  dis- 
cussed the  concept  of  a  three  tiered  approach  to  deterring  aggression  and  fighting 
should  deterrence  fail.  If  I  understand  correctly,  this  establisned  who  was  going  to 
fight  a  conflict  and  the  level  of  participation  expected.  I  feel  it  is  time  we  take  a 
similar  approach  to  the  readiness  of  our  armed  forces  and  reevaluate  the  day  to  day 
requirements  of  our  military  based  on  the  criticality  of  these  forces  in  a  crisis  situa- 
tion. A  "Tiered  Approach"  to  maintaining  readiness,  as  opposed  to  a  tiered  approach 
to  fighting  war. 

Wnat  is  your  personal  view  of  this  concept? 

General  Peay.  It's  important  to  understand  that  there's  a  significant  difference 
between  our  three  tiered  approach  to  deterrence  and  any  concept  of  tiered  readiness. 
Our  three  tiers  call  for  our  regional  allies  to  first,  defend  their  own  nation;  second, 
to  join  their  allies  for  the  defense  of  one  their  regional  partners;  and  third,  for  U.S. 
forces  to  join  in  the  defense  of  one  of  our  regional  allies,  when  augmentation  of  tier 
one  and  two  forces  are  required  to  defeat  hostile  forces  there.  We  must  recognize 
that  forces  at  each  tier  are  required  to  maintain  a  high  state  of  readiness,  should 
hostile  interests  threaten  regional  or  U.S.  vital  interests. 

In  reality,  the  Services  have  maintained  their  forces  in  "tiered"  levels  of  readiness 
for  years.  Army  units  are  already  identified  at  Authorized  Levels  of  Organization 
(ALO  1,  ALO  2,  etc.),  which  not  only  dictates  their  readiness  level,  but  also  the  re- 
sources and  training  they  receive.  Of  course.  Reserve  and  Guard  units  are  also 
maintained  at  different  ALO  levels. 

At  the  end  of  the  day,  it's  the  Services,  which  have  always  provided  combat  ready 
forces  to  Central  Command,  that  must  decide  how  to  meet  their  readiness  require- 
ments. 

force  readiness 

Senator  Kempthorne.  If  you  were  personally  charged  with  establishing  readiness 
goals  for  the  forces  in  your  region,  please  give  me  an  idea  of  how  you  might  allocate 
forces  according  to  the  degree  of  day  to  day  readiness  thev  should  maintain.  In  other 
words,  which  forces  would  you  maintain  at  the  highest  level  of  readiness,  which  at 
the  lowest,  and  how  would  you  categorize  the  forces  in  between  these  extremes? 

General  PeaY.  With  the  exception  of  security  assistance  and  defense  attache  per- 
sonnel, most  of  the  forces  currently  in  our  region  are  already  maintained  at  the 
highest  state  of  combat  readiness,  and  many  are  engaged  at  that  operating  tempo 
as  a  part  of  operations  such  as  SOUTHERN  WATCH  and  PROVIDE  COMFORT. 

For  those  forces  that  would  deploy  to  our  area  of  responsibility  in  a  time  of  crisis, 
readiness  is  left  in  the  hands  of  the  Services  who  are  charged  with  meeting  our 
warfighting  requirements.  As  discussed  earlier,  most  of  those  forces  already  fall 
under  a  de  facto  tiered  readiness  system,  referred  to  as  the  Authorized  Level  of  Or- 
ganization or,  in  a  broader  sense,  the  Total  Force  concept. 

Finally,  it's  important  to  heed  the  lessons  we  learned  during  Operation  DESERT 
STORM  with  forces  coming  from  "tiered"  stages  of  readiness.  We  learned  that  the 
transit  distances  and  our  limited  forward  presence  puts  a  tremendous  reliance  on 
our  ability  to  rapidly  project  combat  ready  forces  into  the  Central  Region.  We  also 
learned  that  any  [deleted]. 

personnel  tempo 

Senator  KEMPTHORNE.  The  personnel  tempo  of  the  military  has  been  at  relatively 
high  levels  in  recent  years.  I  want  to  ask  each  of  you  whether  you  believe  the  cur- 
rent operating  tempo  is  sustainable  over  the  long  term,  given  the  size  of  the  force 
structure  we  will  have  under  the  Bottom-Up  Review. 

General  Peay.  Although  the  morale  of  forces  deployed  remains  high,  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  this  will  be  sustainable  in  the  long  term,  given  the  current  downsizing 
trend.  Since  1988,  there  has  been  a  net  decline  of  32  percent  in  combat  forces  and 
overseas  troops  strengths  across  the  board,  while  correspondingly,  there  has  been 
an  increase  of  31  percent  in  deployments. 

Historically,  the  advantages  and  successes  enjoyed  by  our  military  forces  have 
been  a  result  of  the  qruality  of  training  and  education  provided  to  our  leaders  and 
service  personnel.  Hign  personnel  tempo  (PERSTEMPO)  not  only  affects  the  morale 
and  family  cohesion  in  the  near  term,  but  also  places  at.risk  the  ability  of  our  serv- 
ice components  to  send  our  leaders  and  troops  to  essential  schools  and  varied  train- 
ing assignments.  This  is  a  long  term  area  of  concern  with  far  reaching  implications. 
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The  ability  to  accomplish  this  relies  upon  a  manageable  personnel  tempo.  I  believe 
we  are  near  a  manageable  personnel  tempo,  however,  any  further  downsizing  will 
only  exacerbate  the  problem. 

General  Sheehan.  People  have  always  been  the  key  to  readiness  and  will  remain 
so  in  the  future.  From  1989  to  1995  our  Active  Component  forces  have  been  reduced 
by  29  percent  while  the  number  of  personnel  deployed  has  increased  by  31  percent. 
Increased  reliance  on  Reserve  Component  forces  during  the  period  1988  to  1994  wit- 
nessed a  370  percent  jump  in  Reserve  man  days.  There  is  little  reason  to  expect 
a  si^ificant  change  in  the  current  level  of  operations.  Maintaining  this  level  of  op- 
erating tempo  without  fixes  will,  over  the  long-term,  contribute  to  a  degradation  of 
readiness  through  reduced  training,  decreased  retention,  and  increased  problems  in 
meeting  recruiting  targets. 

Part  of  this  concern  has  to  do  with  the  composition  of  the  force.  There  are  units 
that  have  reached  or  are  close  to  reaching  a  saUiration  point  in  terms  of  their  ability 
to  respond  to  additional  deployments.  Units  which  possess  a  unique  capability  such 
as  transportation,  communications,  electronic  combat  aircraft,  surface  combatants, 
and  specialized  aircraft  units  have  met  or  exceeded  service  established  personnel 
tempo  criteria.  Another  significant  concern  is  the  reprogramming  of  funds  from 
training  and  other  programs  to  meet  unforeseen  reauirements.  Reduced  training 
and  continued  diversion  of  programmed  resources  will  invariably  impact  readiness 
and  quality  of  life. 

These  problems  are  a  challenge  but  they  are  not  insurmountable.  Part  of  the  ef- 
forts to  manage  PERSTEMPO  was  to  define  and  track  it  as  it  applied  to  each  Serv- 
ice. Where  there  was  a  high  personnel  tempo  the  Services  have  taken  action  such 
as  using  Reserve  Component  forces  to  substitute  for  Active  Component  forces.  EfTi- 
ciencies  in  the  way  we  train,  such  as  in  the  increased  use  of  simulations  for  training 
our  staffs,  can  reduce  the  cost  and  personnel  tempo  normally  associated  with  train- 
ing exercises.  The  continued  readiness  of  our  force  is  predicated  on  our  ability  to 
both  attract  and  retain  quality  personnel.  In  order  to  meet  that  goal,  we  must  ade- 
quately fund  our  four  core  quality  of  life  commitments:  fair  and  adequate  compensa- 
tion, a  dependable  level  of  nealth  care,  adequate  housing,  and  a  stable  retirement 
system. 

General  JOULWAN.  The  operating  tempo  is  sustainable  if  we  continue  to  ensure 
that  mission  requirements  are  satisfied  using  the  entire  active,  reserve,  and  civilian 
force  structure,  and  the  resources  of  all  commands.  We  must  not  take  any  additional 
steps  to  reduce  the  force  structure  in  any  of  the  Services — we  need  all  the  capabili- 
ties and  all  the  forces  that  are  currently  described  in  the  Bottom  Up  Review.  We 
must  also  be  very  careful  to  ensure  that  we  do  not  add  additional  requirements  to 
our  already  full  mission  kit  bag.  We  need  to  focus  our  efforts  on  the  things  we  do 
well  with  the  force  structure  we  have  available. 

Senator  Kempthorne.  I  know  there  are  benchmarks  for  how  long  a  soldier,  sailor, 
airman  or  Marine  should  be  deployed  away  from  home  in  any  given  year.  If  the  op- 
erating tempo  over  the  long  run  remains  at  the  levels  it  has  been  at  over  the  past 
few  years,  do  you  believe  we  can  keep  deployment  times  under  those  targets  over 
the  long  run? 

General  Peay.  Not  without  a  trade-off. 

The  effects  within  the  U.S.  Central  Command  area  of  responsibility  are  most  evi- 
dent in  several  areas  where  the  depth  of  the  specialty  and  high  demand  are  driving 
longer  deployment  times,  such  as  Army  Patriot  Batteries,  Air  Force  Airborne  Warn- 
ing and  Control  System  (AWACS)  personnel.  Navy  Tomahawk  Land  Attack  Missile 
(TLAM)  programmers,  Intelligence  analysts  and  linguists.  We  get  concerned  where 
training  standards  and  levels  of  readiness  are  compromised  in  order  to  manage  de- 
ployment times  within  targeted  service  goals. 

Of  course,  every  effort  is  being  made  to  maintain  reasonable  deployment  lengths. 
However,  given  current  force  levels,  we  can  foresee  personnel  not  being  able  to  ro- 
tate as  frequently  from  front-line  deployable  units  to  training  non-deployable  units. 
The  ability  to  rotate  seasoned  personnel  to  training  and  school  billets  is  necessary 
to  ensure  the  quality  of  new  recruits  and  leaders.  This  is  qualitative  muscle  we  can- 
not afford  to  lose. 

General  JouLWAN.  The  Services  have  yet  to  agree  on  a  standard  joint  definition 
of  PERSTEMPO.  The  Navy  and  Air  Force  have  established  guidelines  for  time  away 
from  home  station  (USN-maximum  6  months  deployed,  minimum  2:1  Tum-Around- 
Ratio,  at  least  50  percent  in  homeport;  USAF— 120  days  TDY).  The  level  of 
PERSTEMPO  experienced  by  this  command  over  the  past  year  was  below  those 
thresholds  overall  (on  average,  15  percent  of  the  force  returned  from  deployments 
monthly  &  the  average  length  of  deployment  was  18  days),  but  we  have  no  visibility 
into  whether  those  thresholds  were  met  for  various  individual  USNAVEUR  or 
USAFE  members. 
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It  is  difficult  to  say  whether  a  particular  level  of  PERSTEMPO  can  be  maintained 
in  the  long  run  without  overcoming  thresholds,  because  different  missions  require 
different  skills  and  may,  therefore,  impact  different  individuals.  However,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  rotation  policy  in  use  in  Operation  Joint  Endeavor  will  result  in  ex- 
traordinarily high  PERSTEMPO  rates  in  USAREUR.  Whether  we  will  be  able  to 
support  establishment  and  maintenance  of  a  threshold  will  depend  on  how  we 
choose  to  deploy  and  support  missions  in  the  future 

General  SheehaN.  Service-established  thresholds  have,  in  fact,  been  exceeded  in 
some  areas  due  to  ongoing  contingency  commitments.  The  impact  is  particularly  se- 
vere on  low  density,  specialized  forces.  Although  current  OI'TEMPO  may  affect  only 
a  small  portion  of  the  force  at  any  given  time,  current  deployment  levels  for  these 
unique  forces  can  impact  skill  areas  and  units  critical  to  our  ability  to  respond  to 
Operations  Other  Than  War  (OOTW)  missions  and  MRCS. 

Both,  CINCs  and  Services  have  taken  steps  to  manage  OPTEMPO  which  directly 
impact  our  personnel,  training,  equipment,  and  supplies.  The  development  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere  Group  and  the  reorganization  of  the  Atlantic  Fleet  are  excel- 
lent examples  of  restructuring  in  order  to  manage  Fleet  OPTEMPO.  Additionally, 
CINCs  have  utilized  Global  Sourcing  as  demonstrated  by  the  replacement  of  the 
10th  Mountain  Division  in  Haiti  with  the  25th  Infantry  Division  from  Hawaii.  Of 

g articular  note,  to  further  reduce  OPTEMPO  demands  on  the  Active  Component  in 
[aiti,  many  Combat  Service  Support  functions  were  performed  by  civilian  contract 
companies.  Furthermore,  CINCs  are  coordinating  joint  and  combined  exercises  with 
ongoing  service  and  real  world  commitments  in  order  to  manage  OPTEMPO  within 
acceptable  constraints. 

Overall,  USACOM  Components  are  meeting  service-established  thresholds  for  de- 
ploying forces.  Assuming  the  number  of  deployments  around  the  world  remains  rel- 
atively constant,  all  units  will  remain  within  their  established  PERSTEMPO/ 
OPTEMPO  standards  for  the  foreseeable  future.  However,  given  our  national  strat- 
egy of  flexible  and  selective  engagement,  we  must  be  attentive  for  any  disconnect 
developing  between  strategy  and  resources  that  may  make  it  impossible  to  keep  de- 
ployments below  the  maximum  desirable  level. 

PERSONNEL  TEMPO 

Senator  Kempthorne.  The  personnel  tempo  of  the  military  has  been  at  relatively 
high  levels  in  recent  years.  I  want  to  ask  each  of  you  whether  you  believe  the  cur- 
rent operating  tempo  is  sustainable  over  the  long  term,  given  the  size  of  the  force 
structure  we  will  have  under  the  Bottom  Up  Review. 

I  know  there  are  benchmarks  for  how  long  a  soldier,  sailor,  airman  or  Marine 
should  be  deployed  away  from  home  in  any  given  year.  If  the  operating  tempo  over 
the  long  run  remains  at  the  levels  it  has  been  at  over  the  past  few  years,  do  you 
believe  we  can  keep  deployment  times  under  those  targets  over  the  long  run? 

Admiral  PERKINS.  Yes,  assuming  military  requirements  do  not  grow  appreciably. 
Historically,  Operations  and  Personnel  Tempo  for  units  based  in  the  SouthCom  Area 
of  Responsibility  has  been  within  acceptable  limits  and  it  is  not  anticipated  that  this 
will  change  in  the  future.  The  use  of  Reserve  Component  f)ersonnel  to  augment  ac- 
tive duty  troops  in  meeting  requirements  is  an  important  factor.  For  example,  last 
year  over  40  percent  of  the  personnel  deployed  to  SouthCom  (over  20,000  troops) 
were  from  the  Reserve  Component  or  National  Guard.  Additionally,  the  nature  of 
SouthCom  participation  in  contingencies  and  lengthy  operations,  such  as 
counterdrug  support,  requires  fewer  out  longer  deployments  to  enhance  effective- 
ness and  continuity.  The  standard  for  deployments  in  SouthCom  is  179-days  and, 
when  appropriate,  forward  basing  in  theater. 


Questions  Submitted  by  Senator  Sam  Nunn 
deployment  assumptions 

Senator  NUNN.  General  Peay,  does  CENTCOM  do  its  own  computerized 
wargaming  of  MRCs  or  do  you  rely  on  the  Joint  Staff  to  do  such  analyses  for  you? 

I  raise  this  because  a  number  of  the  members  of  this  committee  are  concerned 
about  the  JCS  using  assumptions  for  wargaming  analyses  that  appear  to  be  too  op- 
timistic, compared  to  both  Desert  Storm  experience  and  our  response  to  the  October 
1994  Iraqi  troop  movements,  one  of  the  dominant  assumptions  in  these  analyses  is 
the  deployment  rate  for  tactical  air.  It  appears  that  the  JCS  assume  some  400  tac- 
tical aircraft  are  deployed  to  each  MRC,  and  arrive  around  D-day.  The  study  also 
assumes  two  carrier  battle  groups  on  station  by  around  D-day.  I  want  to  ask  some 
comparison  questions  between  tnese  assumptions  and  our  demonstrated  capability 
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in  responding  to  the  Iraqi  troop  movements  during  October  1994.  On  October  5, 
Iraqi  forces  were  first  detected  moving  South.  By  about  October  10,  they  had  moved 
about  75,000  troops,  1000  tanks,  1000  APCS,  and  750  artillery  pieces  south,  with 
many  as  close  aa  15  km  from  the  border  with  Kuwait.  The  U.S.  response  began  on 
October  6.  Let  me  ask  the  following,  and  again  I  would  appreciate  Yes  or  No  an- 
swers where  possible. 

Did  we  have  any  carriers  on  station  on  October  5? 

General  Peay.  Yes,  we  do  some  of  our  own  computerized  wargaming  analysis, 
based  on  specific  threats  anticipated  from  potential  adversaries  in  our  area  of  re- 
spwnsibility. 

No,  there  were  no  carriers  on  station  in  the  Central  Command  area  of  responsibil- 
ity on  5  October  1994. 

Senator  NUNN.  When  did  the  first  carrier  battle  group  arrive  in  the  Gulf? 

General  PeaY.  The  first  carrier  battle  group  to  arrive  was  the  U.S.S.  George 
Washington,  and  it  arrived  in  the  Gulf  on  15  October  1994. 

Senator  NuNN.  Was  a  second  carrier  even  sent  to  the  Gulf? 

General  PeaY.  No,  the  U.S.S.  George  Washington  was  the  only  carrier  deployed 
to  the  Gulf  in  response  to  Operation  VIGILANT  WARRIOR. 

Senator  NUNN.  According  to  a  transcript  of  a  press  briefing  on  20  October  by  a 
"Senior  Defense  Official"  the  choice  for  a  second  carrier  battle  group  to  order  to  the 
Gulf  was  between  the  Kitty  Hawk  off  of  Korea,  the  Constellation  in  port  on  the  West 
Coast,  the  Eisenhower  generating  off  the  East  Coast,  and  the  America  off  Haiti.  Is 
this  correct? 

General  Peay.  These  battle  groups  all  sound  like  logical  choices,  however,  as  the 
combatant  commander  with  the  warfighter  requirement,  I  do  not  get  involved  in  se- 
lecting specific  units  to  fill  our  operational  reauirements.  The  comoatant  command- 
ers simply  identify  their  requirement  to  the  Chairman,  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  (CJCS) 

Senator  NUNN.  According  to  the  same  transcript,  by  October  10,  4  days  after  the 
start  of  our  deployment,  fewer  than  100  U.S.  land-based  tactical  aircraft  reinforce- 
ments had  actually  arrived  in  the  Middle  East?  Is  this  correct? 

General  PeaY.  Yes,  less  than  100  land-based  tactical  aircraft  had  arrived  in  the 
Central  Region  by  10  October,  but  this  was  expected.  We  had  [deleted]. 

Senator  NuNN.  The  aircraft  that  were  deployed  included  neither  F-117  Stealth 
fighters  nor  bombers,  isn't  that  correct? 

General  Peay.  That  is  true.  However,  [deleted].  They  were  prepared  to  flow  into 
the  deployment  schedule,  if  needed. 

Senator  NUNN.  According  to  the  same  transcript,  none  of  the  prepositioning  ships 
from  Diego  Garcia  had  arrived  at  Saudi  ports  prior  to  the  start  of  the  Iraqi  puUback, 
and  some  were  still  en-route  on  October  20th,  as  the  press  briefing  was  being  given. 
Is  this  correct? 

General  F*EAY.  had  arrived  in  Saudi  ports  prior  to  the  start  of  the  Iraqi  puUback 
on  approximately  13  October  1994,  and  some  were  still  enroute  to  Saudi  Arabia  on 
October  20th. 

[Deleted.] 

I  might  add  that  your  question  highlights  the  importance  of  U.S.  prepositioning 
ashore  in  the  Gulf,  as  Central  Command  has  pursued  for  some  time  now.  Beyond 
the  benefits  in  force  closure  times  and  availaoility  when  required,  prepositioning 
ashore  does  far  more  than  just  place  critical  weapons,  equipment,  and  supplies  in 
the  region.  It  "cements"  the  coalition  by  linking  regional  partners  together  to  meet 
mutual  security  goals.  This,  in  turn,  advances  regional  access,  encourages  peacetime 
engagement,  ana  offers  continuous  deterrence. 

Senator  NUNN.  According  to  testimony  by  Admiral  Boorda  to  the  HNSC  last  year, 
when  the  George  Washington  arrived  in  the  Persian  Gulf  on  October  16,  that  carrier 
battle  group  carried  80  percent  of  all  the  precision-guided  munitions  available  in  the 
area.  Is  this  information  correct? 

General  Peay.  My  understanding  is  that  Admiral  Boorda's  testimony  was  refer- 
ring to  the  percentage  of  strike  missions  that  could  have  been  executed  by  naval 
forces  using  immediately  available  precision  munitions  when  the  GEORGE  WASH- 
INGTON battle  group  arrived  in  strike  range  in  the  Red  Sea  on  9  October  1994. 
We  are  confident  that  the  air  wings  carried  sufficient  precision  munitions  for  an  im- 
mediate response  or  counterattack  beginning  9  October  1994. 

Precision  munitions  in  place  prior  to  arrival  of  the  George  Washington  battle 
group  totaled  [deleted]. 

[Deleted.]  Therefore,  the  carrier  battle  groups's  [deleted]  of  the  precision  muni- 
tions in  theater.  If  the  [deleted]  into  the  Gulf  are  included  in  the  total  naval  con- 
tribution, then  the  [deleted]  of  precision  munitions  in  theater. 
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Senator  NUNN.  According  to  the  transcript  of  the  DOD  press  briefing,  the  total 
number  of  ground  force  troops  moved  to  the  Gulf  through  October  20  totalled  less 
than  13,000,  not  counting  2,000  Marines  afloat,  in  opposition  to  the  70,000  Iraqis. 
Is  that  correct? 

General  Peay.  Yes,  that  is  correct.  On  8  October  1994,  when  we  conunenced  Oper- 
ation VIGILANT  WARRIOR,  U.S.  Central  Command  had  12,157  combat  forces  de- 
ployed to  the  region:  6,029  were  ashore,  predominantly  Air  Force  and  Army  forces, 
with  an  additional  6,128  afloat,  predominantly  Navy  and  Marine  forces.  At  the 
height  of  our  buildup  (31  October  1994),  we  had  a  total  of  28,952  forces  in  the  re- 
gion: 15,333  ashore  and  13,133  afloat. 

Senator  NUNN.  According  to  the  "Senior  Defense  Official"  briefing  the  press  on  Oc- 
tober 20,  and  "It's  my  view,  my  judgment,  the  9th  and  the  10th  constituted  a  critical 
window  when  Ira<^  had  some  combat  strength  there  which  I  judged  to  be  adequate 
for  very  limited  nulitary  activity  across  the  border  into  Kuwait,  and  when  probably 
our  resistance  would  not  have  been  enough  to  deter  them.  That's  my  view."  General 
Peay,  if  we  were  to  view  last  October's  response  as  a  test  of  the  assumptions  used 
in  the  BUR  analysis,  in  the  JCS  Nimble  Dancer  war-gaming  series,  and  most  re- 
cently in  the  IDA  bomber  study,  about  warning  times  and  deployment  rates  for  U.S. 
forces  responding  to  a  potential  crisis,  you'd  have  to  say  the  assumptions  don't 
match  reality,  wouldn't  you? 

General  PEay.  It's  important  to  point  out  that  to  some  extent,  we  are  mixing  ap- 
ples and  ranges  here.  [Deleted.]  Those  activities  are  difficult  for  the  to  conceal  from 
us,  so  we  are  confident  that  if  they  were  to  try  to  launch  a  large  scale  attack,  we 
would  know  about  it.  The  assumptions  you  mentioned  are,  in  my  view,  firmly 
grounded  in  reality. 


Questions  Submitted  by  Senator  Carl  Levin 
assessment  of  joint  training,  analysis  and  simulation  center 

Senator  Levin.  Please  give  the  Committee  your  assessment  of  the  effectiveness  of 
the  Joint  Training,  Analysis  and  Simulation  Center. 

General  Sheehan.  The  Joint  Training,  Analysis  and  Simulation  Center  (JTASC) 
stood  up  in  July  1995,  reaching  Initial  Operational  Capability  (IOC)  in  January 
1996.  Full  Operational  Capability  (FOG)  is  expected  in  January  of  1998. 

The  first  joint  exercise  was  conducted  at  JTASC  in  1995  and  before  IOC,  but  re- 
corded laudatory  comments  nonetheless  from  both  the  Joint  Task  Force  (JTF)  staffs 
and  the  Service  Components.  The  next  joint  exercise  is  scheduled  for  the  summer 
of  1996  and  will  be  the  first  exercise  conducted  with  a  full  JTASC  staff.  All  indica- 
tions are  that  improved  staffing  and  equipping  will  result  in  greater  fidelity  and 
training  value  of  the  exercise  scenario. 

JTASC  possesses  the  unique  ability  to  bring  all  JTF  staff  members  into  one 
central  location  with  Video  Teleconferencing  (VTC)  capability  to  Component  Com- 
manders and  staffs.  Computer-assisted  modeling  and  simulation  allows  realistic  ex- 
ercise scenarios  to  be  provided  without  the  expense  of  actual  unit  and  troop  move- 
ments. Future  plans  include  the  extension  of  the  exercise  modeling  and  simulation 
capability  to  allow  units  to  interact  with  the  simulation  and  combine  movement  and 
maneuver  training  with  the  exercise  command  and  control  environment.  Additional 
cost  savings  will  result  as  duplication  of  effort  in  meeting  exercise  and  training  re- 
quirements will  be  eliminated. 

JTASC  cost  savings  are  best  illustrated  by  comparing  past  JTF  exercises  with  the 
current  exercise  series.  Even  factoring  in  the  amortized  cost  of  the  JTASC  facility 
and  equipment,  four  joint  exercises  can  be  provided  at  JTASC  for  what  it  cost  to 
run  one  JTF  exercise  in  1992.  In  addition,  JTASC  provides  greater  fidelity  and  con- 
trol, ensuring  a  higher  quality  training  product.  This  does  not  take  into  account  the 
added  bonus  of  inherently  developing  a  rehearsal  capability.  The  ability  to  distrib- 
ute simulation  worldwide,  multiple  networks  for  combined  operations,  and  a  focal 
point  for  development  of  joint  simulation  are  additional  features  that  provide  added 
value. 

While  the  current  JTASC  mission  is  to  provide  realistic  joint  training-with  demon- 
strable cost  savings,  the  goal  in  the  future  is  to  develop  mission  rehearsal  capability. 
Advances  in  modeling  and  simulation  technology  will  allow  the  JTF  Commander  the 
opportunity  to  conduct  mission  planning  and  execution  rehearsal  simulation  prior 
to  committing  real  world  forces.  This  will  ultimately  provide  more  than  a  cost  sav- 
ings— it  will  save  lives. 

In  order  to  achieve  both  the  short-term  and  long-term  goals  of  the  program, 
JTASC  is  developing  standardized  exercise  planning  processes,  pre-packaged  aca- 
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demic  programs,  advanced  modeling  and  simulation  concepts,  and  cost-effective 
methods  for  standing  up  and  training  Joint  Task  Force  conunand  elements.  In  addi- 
tion to  training  initiatives  already  in  place,  JTASC  is  endeavoring  to  establish  mu- 
tually beneficial  exchange  and  assistance  agreements  with  the  North  Atlantic  Trea- 
ty Organization  (NATO),  allied  nations,  and  United  States  domestic  industry  and 
academia. 

The  quality  and  cost  effectiveness  of  the  ioint  training  provided  at  JTASC  are  cur- 
rently unparalleled  and  promise  to  provid!e  greater  reaainess  and  cost  benefits  as 
the  program  matures. 

READINESS— PERSONNEL  TEMPO 

Senator  Levin.  I  would  also  like  to  ask  each  of  you  whether  you  believe  the  oper- 
ational tempo  of  the  last  few  years  should  be  considered  the  normal  standard  for 
the  post-Cold  War  era^r  an  anomaly? 

General  JOULWAN.  The  operational  environment  and  expectations  have  changed 
dramatically  with  the  end  of  the  bipolar  confrontation  of  the  Cold  War.  Our  national 
strategy  of  engagement  and  enlargement  requires  an  increased  level  of  activity 
across  a  widely  varied  operational  spectrum.  The  last  several  years  have  been  a 
very  good  example  of  what  we  will  face  over  the  coming  years,  and  we  expect  little 
change  in  the  pace  or  variety  of  missions  in  which  our  military  forces  are  employed. 

General  Peay.  I  believe  the  current  operational  tempo  represents  the  level  we  can 
expect  for  the  foreseeable  future.  I  also  oelieve  the  pains  experienced  in  recent  years 
are  a  result  of  attempting  to  downsize  while  demands  from  the  dynamic  post-Cold 
War  environment  have  continued  to  climb. 

GJeneral  Sheehan.  The  global  security  environment  which  emerged  from  the  col- 
lapse of  the  Soviet  Union  nas  generated  new  requirements  and  thinking  about  the 
way  we  employ  military  forces. 

In  the  last  several  years,  while  overseas  troop  strength  has  been  reduced  to  a 
third  of  its  Cold  War  numbers,  requirements  for  our  forces  have  actually  increased. 
This  increase  in  deployments  refiects  enduring  commitments  and  a  steady  increase 
in  contingency  operations.  For  instance,  though  the  number  of  Carrier  Battle 
Groups  and  Amphibious  Ready  Groups  have  decreased  since  the  Cold  War,  their  ro- 
tation requirements  have  remained  the  same. 

The  effect  of  this  force  reduction  has  caused  some  gaps  in  traditional  naval  pres- 
ence, specifically  in  the  Mediterranean  and  Persian  Gulf.  Those  Navy  air  wing  sup- 
port gaps  in  EUCOM  or  CENTCOM,  are  often  covered  by  an  USAF  Airpower  Expe- 
ditionary Force  (AEF),  thereby  increasing  another  Service's  OPTEMPO. 

Post-Cold  War  OPTOMPO  reflects  U.S.  efforts  to  cover  a  number  of  possible  con- 
tingencies in  an  international  security  environment  characterized  by  ethnic  instabil- 
ity and  the  re-emergence  of  regional  animosities.  It  is  likely  that  this  security  envi- 
ronment will  remain  volatile  for  many  years  to  come.  Therefore,  it  is  essential  that 
we  prioritize  our  commitments,  tailor  the  appropriate  U.S.  military  response  to  fit 
the  potential  threat,  and  continue  to  explore  opportunities  to  reduce  or  combined 
training  and  exercise  requirements.  Without  sucn  a  reassessment,  it  is  unlikely  that 
the  OPTEMPO  of  U.S.  forces  will  be  significantly  reduced  anytime  in  the  near  fu- 
ture. 

READINESS — NEW  MEASURES  OF  READINESS 

Senator  Levin.  I  understand  that  each  of  the  services  are  exploring  new  ways  to 
measure  and  predict  readiness,  especially  "joint  readiness."  Can  each  of  you  explain 
what  you  thinx  we  need  to  measure  that  we  can't  measure  now? 

General  JoULWAN.  A  possible  solution  to  many  of  our  measurement  and  prediction 
problems  is  a  distributed,  collaborative  data  base  that  performs  some  functions  of 
trend  and  predictive  analyses,  our  challenge  is  to  gather  all  the  pertinent  readiness 
indicators  from  many  different  sources,,  quantify  them,  and  make  them  available  for 
analysis.  The  ongoing  work  by  the  Joint  Staff  to  field  the  Joint  Automated  Readi- 
ness System  (JAKS)  is  a  major  step  in  the  right  direction. 

General  PeaY.  First  of  all,  it's  important  to  understand  that  there's  a  difTerence 
between  the  Service's  focus  on  their  "unit"  readiness  measurements,  and  the  "joint" 
readiness  measurements  that  we  use  in  the  combatant  commands. 

The  Services  track  their  own  "unit"  readiness  using  several  strong  quantitative 
measures,  such  as  their  Army  Readiness  Automated  Management  System  (ARAMS) 
and  Army  Training  and  Evaluation  Program  (ARTEP).  Their  measurements  typi- 
cally assess  a  number  of  quantities,  including  manning,  equipment,  and  training 
status.  "Joint"  readiness  measurements  are  more  qualitative  in  nature,  as  we  work 
to  measure  the  combatant  commander's  ability  to  "integrate  and  synchronize"  ready 
combat  and  support  forces  to  execute  their  assigned  missions.  Each  combatant  com- 
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mander  has  developed  his  own  metrics,  tailored  to  assess  joint  readiness  within  his 
geographic  or  functional  area  of  responsibility.  Consequently,  by  definition,  the 
Services  do  not  measure  "joint  readiness." 

We  understand  the  Services  are  working  to  improve  the  timeliness,  accuracy  and 
utility  of  their  readiness  measurement  tools,  but  again,  these  do  not  measure  their 
ability  to  synchronize  all  assigned  forces  against  a  combatant  commander's  respon- 
sibilities, within  the  joint  conmiunitv,  we  are  also  exploring  new  ways  to  predict  our 
readiness.  The  recently  developed  Universal  Joint  Task  List  (UJTL)  will  provide  ad- 
ditional objective  criteria  to  assess  both  the  quantitative  and  qualitative  aspects  of 
"joint  readmess." 

General  Sheehan.  Today's  readiness  challenge  is  not  due  to  a  lack  of  information 
or  data  sources;  rather,  the  challenge  is  in  accessing  and  effectively  analyzing  the 
information  in  a  timely  manner  and  making  it  more  predictive  than  historical.  To- 
day's readiness  figures  are  based  mostly  on  data  collected  over  the  previous  month. 

Together,  the  joint  community  and  Siervices  are  capturing  and  measuring  a  wide 
range  of  readiness  indicators  that,  when  properly  analyzed,  can  provide  an  accurate 
picture  of  our  force's  readiness.  Therefore,  the  immediate  challenge  is  to  fuse  exist- 
ing information  into  a  coherent  product.  The  warfighter  needs  the  ability  to  collect, 
organize,  and  analyze  Service-wide  data  in  ways  that  allow  him  to  make  smart  and 
timely  resource  decisions. 

Supporting  this  requirement,  USACOM,  in  association  with  the  Advanced  Re- 
search Program  Agency  (ARPA),  is  sponsoring  the  development  of  an  automated 
readiness  system.  This  initiative  leverages  leading-edge  tecnnologies  to  quickly  col- 
lect and  consolidate  volumes  of  information  into  a  dynamic  and  responsive  readiness 
system. 

Creating  new  measurement  categories  may  be  required  in  the  future,  but  our  im- 
mediate concern  is  the  effective  integration  of  existing  information  to  provide  mean- 
ingful products. 

Senator  Levin.  What  are  the  shortcomings  of  the  of  the  way  we  look  at  readiness 
today? 

General  JoULWAN.  There  are  two  areas  which  could  be  improved  if  the  potential 
advantages  that  are  available  through  technological  improvements  currently  avail- 
able on  the  market  are  realized.  These  two  areas  are:  1)  timeliness  (or  responsive- 
ness) and  2)  making  the  information  predictive  rather  than  reactive  in  nature. 

Currently  information  provided  on  unit  status  reports  uses  50's  technology  to  re- 
port current  status.  In  most  cases  the  information  gathered  is  presented  to  the  deci- 
sion makers,  in  some  cases,  45  to  60  days  after  the  fact.  Witn  the  proposed  Joint 
Personnel  Asset  Visibility  (JPAV)  system  and  the  use  of  modem/fax  technology,  the 
same  information  could  be  available  within  hours  rather  than  weeks  or  days. 

In  the  same  context,  by  using  more  up-to-date  personnel  management  information 
systems,  decisions  could  be  made  so  as  to  be  able  to  predict  future  readiness  condi- 
tions in  most  cases  barring  unforeseen  circumstances.  Again,  a  key  element  would 
be  the  use  of  technology  which  gives  current  ,  real  world  data  information  to 
decisionmakers. 

General  Peay.  Joint  readiness,  just  like  joint  warfighting,  continues  to  develop, 
as  envisioned  by  Congress  in  the  Goldwater-Nichols  Act.  I  am  pleased  with  the  evo- 
lution of  the  Joint  Monthly  Readiness  Review  (JMRR)  as  a  tool  to  assess  joint  readi- 
ness and  as  a  means  for  the  combatant  commanders  to  examine  the  contributions 
of  supporting  commanders,  the  Services,  and  other  Defense  agencies.  The  Joint 
Monthly  Readiness  Review  provides  routine  visibility  for  the  "snared  capabilities" 
of  strategic  assets  simultaneously  required  by  supported  and  supporting  command- 
ers. I  also  applaud  on-going  efforts  to  automate  existing  readiness  data  systems 
through  a  single  architecture  called  Joint  Automated  Readiness  System  (JARS). 
Concurrently,  joint  readiness  reporting  is  progressing  through  Joint  Staff  enhance- 
ment efforts  called  the  Automated  Joint  Monthly  Readiness  Review  (AJMRR).  These 
efforts  are  all  very  clearly  focused  on  developing  readiness  visibility  over  the  joint 
warfighting  capabilities  required  by  the  regional  and  unified  combatant  command- 
ers. I  believe  we're  going  in  the  right  direction. 

General  Sheehan.  Measuring  and  assessing  readiness  within  USACOM  is  a  high 
priority.  Efforts  to  improve  readiness  assessments  continue  to  be  based  on  world 
events  which  further  define  and  quantify  readiness  indicators.  Joint  readiness  re- 
mains complex  and  difficult  to  precisely  quantify.  Several  issues  can  be  considered 
shortfalls  when  we  look  at  readiness.  First,  readiness  continues  to  be  viewed  from 
only  the  wartime-mission  focus  and  excludes  contingency  or  Operations  Other  Than 
War  (OOTW). 

We  need  to  assess  our  wartime  missions  while  we  continue  to  assess  unit  capabili- 
ties to  perform  OOTW  tasks.  Secondly,  current  readiness  capabilities  only  provide 
a  snapsnot  in  time  and  are  not  very  predictive.  To  improve  our  ability  to  provide 
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predictive  readiness,  we  are  developing  a  capability  to  assess  the  future  readiness 
of  our  forces. 

Today,  for  instance,  we  have  a  12  month  outlook  using  the  Chairman's  Joint 
Monthly  Readiness  Review.  We  fully  support  the  initiatives  to  make  readiness  pre- 
dictive and  will  continue  our  own  development  in  that  regard.  The  third  issue  I 
would  like  to  address  covers  Training  Readiness  Oversight  (TRO)  of  the  Guard  and 
Reserve  forces. 

In  order  to  ensure  the  readiness  and  competency  of  the  Reserve  force  to  partici- 
pate in  complex  joint  operations,  USACOM  is  refining  the  TRO  concept.  TRO  is  a 
process  which  creates  Reserve  training  and  readiness  measurements  that  parallel 
Active  Component  measurements,  and  a  program  which  provides  Combatant  Com- 
manders authority  over  assigned  Reserve  Component  (RC)  Forces  to: 

—  Coordinate  and  approve  joint  exercises  and  other  joint  training. 

—  Obtain  and  review  readiness  and  inspection  reports. 

—  Provide  guidance  on  operational  requirements  and  priorities. 

—  Comment  on  program  recommendations  and  budget  requests. 

—  Coordinate  and  review  mobilization  plans. 

Once  matured,  the  TRO  process  should  enhance  the  warfighting  CENCs'  capabili- 
ties by  ensuring  that  RC  Forces,  when  mobilized,  are  ready  and  able  to  fight  jointly, 
just  as  their  active  counterparts  have  been  trained. 

Senator  Levin.  When,  if  ever,  do  you  think  it  is  realistic  to  exj)ect  to  have  a  better 
way  to  measure  readiness? 

General  JoulwaN.  The  introduction  of  the  Joint  Personnel  Asset  Visibility  (JPAV) 
system  (see  question  69)  in  May  96  will  open  the  door  to  providing  real-time  data 
to  decision-makers  on  the  current  day-to-day  status  of  personnel.  This  tool,  coupled 
with  current  technology  modem/fax  communication  systems  through  satellite  cel- 
lular phone  communication  channels,  would  change  the  way  we  measure  readiness. 
It  is  anticipated  that  the  fine  tuning,  development  and  improvement  of  this  system 
will  be  ongoing,  but  the  initial  stages  should  be  throughout  the  readiness  reporting 
system  witnin  three  years. 

General  Sheehan.  There  will  always  be  better  ways  to  accomplish  our  mission  to 
assess  joint  force  readiness.  The  issue  is  how  to  support  current  requirements  as 
we  develop  and  transition  to  a  new,  more  capable  system.  For  some  time,  the  Serv- 
ices have  been  engaged  in  developing  initiatives  to  measure  and  predict  readiness 
but  only  from  a  single-Service  perspective.  The  joint  perspective  is  to  capture  the 
valuable  lessons  that  the  Services  nave  leamea  and  then  translate  them  into  a 
meaningful  joint  capability.  Supporting  this  requirement,  USACOM  and  the  Joint 
Staff  are  aggressively  pursuing  the  development  of  a  joint  readiness  system  and 
have  developed  an  initial  prototype  capability.  Together,  we  will  continue  to  refine 
this  system  until  it  is  truly  joint  and  affords  us  the  capability  to  effectively  manage 
our  forces  in  a  joint  environment.  Two  additional  capabilities  we  have  today  are  the 
Chairman's  Readiness  System  and  visits  by  the  Joint  Requirements  Oversight 
Council.  The  Chairman's  Readiness  System  permits  the  warfighter  to  not  only  as- 
sess his  readiness  status  across  eight  functional  areas,  but  to  express  his  readiness 
concerns  as  well.  This,  coupled  with  semi-annual  visits  by  the  Joint  Requirements 
Oversight  Council,  provides  us  an  excellent  opportunity  to  address  concerns  and 
provide  thoughts  and  opinions  on  our  requirements. 

General  PeaY.  As  I  have  previously  mentioned,  readiness  is  ultimately  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  Services,  who  have  always  provided  us  with  combat  ready  forces.  I 
am  satisfied  that  the  Services  are  working  hard  to  move  forward  on  tracking  their 
own  readiness.  I  would  have  to  defer  you  to  the  Services  on  when  their  indicators 
might  be  changed. 

At  the  joint  level,  we  should  continue  to  "mature"  our  joint  readiness  reporting 
system.  Tne  mental  crosscheck  between  the  two  approaches  should  be  satisfactory. 

Senator  Levin.  I  understand  that  each  of  the  services  is  exploring  new  ways  to 
measure  and  predict  readiness,  especially  |joint  readiness'.  Can  each  of  you  explain 
what  you  think  we  need  to  measure  that  we  can't  measure  now?  What  are  the 
shortcomings  of  the  way  we  look  at  readiness  today?  When,  if  ever,  do  you  think 
it  is  realistic  to  expect  to  have  a  better  way  to  measure  readiness? 

Admiral  PERKINS.  The  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  readiness  assessment 
system  is  designed  to  provide  leadership  with  a  current  focus  and  macro-level  as- 
sessment of  the  military's  readiness  to  fight  and  meet  the  requirements  of  the  Na- 
tional military  strategy.  This  system  also  provides  a  joint  perspective  and  focuses 
on  the  ability  of  the  CinC's  to  use  the  forces  provided  by  the  Services.  The  central 
component  of  the  current  readiness  system  is  the  Joint  Monthly  Readiness  Review 
(JMRR).  The  JMRR  is  based  on  an  assessment  of  eight  functional  areas  (joint  per- 
sonnel,  intelligence/surveillance/reconnaissance,   special  operations,   command/con- 
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trol/communicationa/computers,  infrastructure,  mobility,  logistica/sustainment,  and 
joint  headquarters  capability).  The  JMRR  provides  a  forum  to  review  and  evaluate 
actions  being  taken  to  resolve  the  CinC's  readiness  deficiencies. 

We  are  headed  in  the  right  direction.  CinCs  now  have  a  better  process  in  which 
to  voice  their  readiness  concerns  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  con- 
tinues to  evaluate  and  improve  the  effectiveness  of  the  JMRR  system. 

READINESS— NIMBLE  DANCER 

Senator  Levin.  What  is  your  opinion  on  the  usefulness  of  Nimble  Dancer  in  vali- 
dating our  military  strategy  and  in  identifying  showstoppers  or  problem  areas  in  our 
capabilities? 

General  Joulwan.  The  Nimble  Dancer  series  of  seminar  war  games  was  useful 
in  examining  in  macro  terms  our  ability  to  execute  2  MRCS.  The  methodology  in- 
volved modeling  2  MRC  execution  with  the  capability  of  the  Fiscal  Year  1997  force 
structure  and  then  again  with  the  BUR  modernization  enhancements  (strategic  lift. 
Precision  Guided  Missiles,  etc.)  in  Fiscal  Year  2005.  The  effectiveness  of  the  model 
run  was  limited  by  its  ability  to  only  utilize  combat  forces.  The  Nimble  Dancer  se- 
ries, however,  provided  the  basis  for  subsequent  in-depth  discussions  with  CINCS, 
the  Joint  Staff  and  Services.  It  was  these  discussions  that  provided  the  venue  to 
address  the  hard-hitting  issues  faced  by  the  warfighters — tne  impact  of  multiple 
LRCs  on  MRC  execution,  Combat  Support/Combat  Service  Support  and  logistics  as- 
sets, and  Weapons  of  Mass  Destruction  challenges.  Nimble  Dancer  provided  the 
basis  for  more  detailed  examination  of  these  issues  in  subsequent  war  games  and 
complemented  ongoing  initiatives  and  studies  by  my  EUCOM  staff. 

General  Peay.  In  my  opinion,  NIMBLE  DAhfCER  was  an  extremely  useful  forum 
to  discuss  the  dual  maior  regional  contingency  (MRC)  strategy.  Its  combination  of 
wargaming  and  senior  leadership  seminars  proved  conducive  to  bringing  out  numer- 
ous relevant  issues  and  concerns  regarding  the  execution  of  that  strategy.  Addition- 
ally, NIMBLE  DANCER  has  laid  the  foundation  for  many  dual  major  regional  con- 
tingency (MRC)  deliberate  planning  principles  we  have  since  incorporated  into  our 
plans. 

General  Sheehan.  The  NIMBLE  DANCER  series  and  its  successors  have  been 
highly  useful.  These  "war  games"  provided  an  unprecedented  opportunity  for  some 
of  our  finest  planners  to  evaluate  analyticallv  the  "gut  feelings'  or  "sound  military 
judgement"  many  of  us  had  to  rely  exclusively  upon  in  the  past.  As  I  stated  to  you 
last  year,  NIMBLE  DANCER  validated  clearly  and  rationally  many  of  the  defi- 
ciencies identified  by  General  Schwarzkopf.  This  alone  made  NIMBLE  DANCER 
useful. 

The  greatest  value,  however,  lies  in  the  follow-on  war  games  and  seminars  stimu- 
lated by  the  success  of  the  NIMBLE  DANCER  concept.  Most  recently,  PRIORITY 
RESPONSE  critically  evaluated  the  impacts  of  Military  Operations  Other  Than  War 
on  the  two  MRC  construct.  NIMBLE  VISION  provided  an  integrated  analysis  on  the 
impact  of  Command,  Control,  Communications,  and  Intelligence  on  the  battle  space 
of  1997,  2005,  and  2015. 

If  it  is  true  that  we  fought  Desert  Storm  with  weapons  developed  20  years  here- 
tofore, then  NIMBLE  DANCER  and  war  games  of  its  type  must  be  encouraged  and 
supported  in  order  to  best  define  our  requirements  20  years  henceforth. 

Admiral  PERKINS.  Nimble  Dancer  was  useful.  It  contributed  significantly  to  the 
validation  of  our  National  Military  Strategy  and  the  two  Major  Regional  Conflict 
scenario  upon  which  it  is  built.  Those  problem  areas  discovered,  and  the  associated 
lessons  learned,  are  now  being  addressed  by  the  Joint  Staff  and  Unified  Command- 
ers in  Chief  by  means  of  the  Joint  Requirements  Oversight  Council,  Joint 
Warfighting  Capabilities  Assessment,  and  Joint  Doctrine  processes. 

All  of  the  Nimble  Dancer  issues  and  comments  affect  every  CinC  to  some  degree. 
The  lessons  learned  will  be  inculcated  into  our  plans  review,  exercise  scenarios,  and 
future  self-evaluations.  Nimble  Dancer  will  continue  to  be  an  effective  means  to 
validate  our  warfighting  strategy. 


QuECTiONs  Submitted  by  Senator  Joseph  I.  Lieberman 

OPERATIONS  TEMPO 

Senator  Lieberman.  Is  the  current  OPTEMPO  the  level  we  ought  to  build  into 
our  training,  recruiting,  deployment  and  budget  plans  for  the  future? 

General  SlIEEIlAN.  Our  rec^uired  deployments,  based  on  the  National  Military 
Strategy,  should  drive  the  traming  and  recruiting  necessary  to  meet  national  objec- 
tives and  must  be  budgeted  for  accordingly.  If  current  OPTEMPO  accurately  reflects 
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future  military  requirements,  then  we  should  budget,  recruit,  and  train  a  force  that 
can  meet  the  deployment  requirements  of  numerous  contingencies  and  also  sustain 
the  level  of  combat  readiness  necessary  to  fight  and  win  two  Major  Regional  Contin- 
gencies. Depending  on  the  number  of  engagements  and  the  nature  of  required  sup- 
port, peacetime  contingency  engagements  can  require  greater  force  levels  in  some 
areas  than  those  available  within  the  two  MRC  strategy. 

Component  Commanders  face  an  increasing  challenge  of  "fitting"  all  the  real 
world  contingency  operations  into  the  resources  at  their  disposal.  Currently,  com- 
manders have  no  assurance  of  receiving  complete  and  timely  reimbursement  for 
unprogrammed  costs.  Of  continuing  concern  is  the  impact  of  contingent  operations 
on  training.  Before  Fiscal  Year  1996,  contingencies  were  not  budgeted  lor  and  were 
funded  at  the  expense  of  training  and  maintenance  budgets.  If  timely  and  adequate 
funding  is  not  received,  training  and  maintenance  must  be  postponed,  thereby  di- 
rectly impacting  readiness.  Examples  include:  reduced  and/or  cancelled  training — 
to  include  joint  and  combined  arms  exercises,  curtailed  operations,  fiight  hour  cuts, 
and  reduced  steaming  days.  Actions  deferred  will  range  from  ship  overhauls  and 
depot  maintenance  to  the  purchase  and  replenishment  of  spares  inventory.  The  cu- 
mulative readiness  effects  of  these  actions  are  considerable.  Worse  yet  is  the  impact 
on  quality  of  life  as  training,  promotions,  and  facility  maintenance  goes  un-/under- 
funded. 

Typically,  unfunded  contingency  operations  have  little  affect  on  deployed  and 
"first  to  fight"  units.  However,  overall  force  readiness  is  affected  through  missed 
training  opportunities,  deferred  maintenance  of  equipment,  and  reduced  operations. 
All  of  these  measures  attempt  to  compensate  for  funding  that  is  diverted  to  pay  the 
costs  of  contingency  operations.  Budgeting  for  continued  contingency  operations  as 
in  the  current  Defense  Appropriations  Bill  will  help  maintain  the  readiness  of  our 
forces  given  current  OPTEMPO  levels. 

In  summary,  we  must  remain  vigilant  for  any  possible  disconnects  between  na- 
tional strategy  and  resources  to  insure  our  ability  to  respond  to  both  near-term  and 
long-term  security  challenges.  With  continued  resourcing  to  planned  levels  and 
timely  reimbursement  of  contingency  costs,  USACOM  will  remain  in  a  positive  posi- 
tion to  support  our  mission  of  supplying  fully  trained  and  ready  joint  forces  for  any 
contingency.  Additionally,  we  need  to  continue  initiatives  to  support  the  National 
Guard  and  Reserves.  As  the  active  force  is  downsized  and  we  depend  more  on  the 
capabilities  of  the  Guard  and  Reserves,  it  is  imperative  that  we  support  their  readi- 
ness requirements.  Our  Reserve  forces  proved  their  capabilities  in  the  past  few 
years  in  Desert  Storm  and  Haiti,  and  rapid  access  to  the  Reserve  force  is  an  impor- 
tant element  of  the  equation.  They  will  continue  to  be  vital  to  our  National  Military 
Strategy  in  the  future  and  must  be  supported  accordingly. 

General  Peay.  Yes,  and  as  I've  stated  in  the  past,  I  believe  the  operational  tempo 
we're  currently  experiencing  will  remain  for  the  foreseeable  future. 

Given  the  current  force  structure  levels  and  our  continued  commitment  to  a  two 
major  regional  contingencies  (MRC)  or  6-9  lesser  regional  contingencies  (LRC),  our 
plans  to  address  training,  recruiting,  deployment,  and  budget  concerns  should  pre- 
vent sacrificing  the  qualitative  advantages  our  forces  currently  enjoy.  Continued  em- 
phasis should  be  placed  on  maintaining  the  current  force  structure,  with  requisite 
increases  in  funding,  particularly  in  Reserve  force  augmentation  and  individual  mo- 
bilization augmenteer  (IMA)  support  to  relieve  deployed  components.  If  we  accept 
the  current  operational  tempo  as  a  minimum  level  for  planning  purposes,  we  should 
be  able  to  ensure  adequate  support  for  our  national  policy  and  strategy. 

General  JoulwaN.  Yes,  absolutely. 

PERSONNEL  TEMPO 

Senator  LlEBBRMAN.  I  would  also  like  to  ask  each  of  you  whether  you  believe  the 
operational  tempo  of  the  last  few  years  should  be  considered  the  normal  standard 
for  the  post-Cold  War  era,  or  an  anomaly?  Is  the  current  OPTEMPO  the  level  we 
ou^t  to  build  into  our  training,  recruiting,  deployment  and  budget  plans  for  the  fu- 
ture? 

Admiral  Perkins.  The  types  of  nnissions  accomplished  in  SouthCom  are  (and  have 
historically  been)  representative  of  those  required  in  the  post-Cold  War  era  and  it 
is  expected  that  they  will  continue.  There  is  a  necessity  to  continually  reassess  mis- 
sions and  associated  force  structures  to  ensure  future  requirements  can  be  met.  The 
current  Operations  and  Personnel  Tempo  level  is  an  appropriate  model  for  future 
recruiting,  training,  deployment,  and  budget  plans  within  the  SouthCom  Area  of  Re- 
sponsibility. 
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CORE  VS.  NON-CORE  PRIVATIZATION 


Senator  LlEBERMAN.  As  you  probably  know,  the  Defense  Department  is  preparing 
both  a  package  of  general  privatization  proposals  and  a  specific  recommendation  on 
whether  and  now  to  contract  out  more  of  tne  work  currently  performed  in  govern- 
ment depots. 

As  the  Department  and  the  Congress  consider  a  new  policy  on  depots  and  other 
support  activities,  do  you  believe  the  distinction  between  core  governmental  activi- 
ties as  opposed  to  non-core  activities  is  a  useful  one? 

General  Peay.  Yes. 

General  JOULWAN.  Training,  equipping  and  maintaining  the  force  is  an  integral 
part  of  each  service's  mission.  Based  on  geographical  missions,  each  warfighter  sub- 
mits force  requirements  to  the  appropriate  service.  The  United  States  military  has 
proven  it  is  tne  best  in  the  world  ana  I  have  complete  confidence  that  our  services 
will  continue  to  provide  unprecedented  support. 

General  SheehaN.  Yes,  the  distinction  between  core  as  opposed  to  non-core  capa- 
bilities (rather  than  activities)  is  useful  in  pursuing  better  business  practices,  rep- 
resented in  this  case  by  the  Department's  depot  maintenance  policy.  The  objectives 
of  the  policy  are  to: 

•  continue  to  sustain  readiness; 

•  generate  savings  for  modernization  (force  structure,  recapitalization);  and 

•  improve  quality  and  efficiency. 

USACOM  does  not  actively  participate  in  the  day-to-day  management  of  its  Serv- 
ice Components'  depot  maintenance  facilities.  However,  USACOM,  having  Combat- 
ant Command  of  over  80  percent  of  the  active  combatant  force  structure  in  the  con- 
tinental United  States,  as  the  chief  advocate  of  joint  forces  responsible  for  joint  inte- 
Sation  through  Joint  Task  Force  training  and  provider  of  joint  forces,  does  support 
e  Department's  and  the  Services'  initiatives  to  reduce  infrastructure  costs  and 
fund  readiness  enhancements.  These  initiatives,  in  addition  to  potentially  generat- 
ing significant  savings,  must  also  sustain  the  readiness  of  our  warfi^ting  capabili- 
ties, i.e.  the  weapon  systems  that  support  the  JCS  contingency  scenarios.  The  core 
vs  non-core  distinction  is  an  important  attempt  to  ensure  that  warfiditing  capability 
and  readiness  are  sustained  as  savings  are  generated  through  infrastructure  cost 
reductions. 

General  Peay.  The  core  governmental  activities,  in  terms  of  the  functions  that  are 
critical  to  warfighters,  are  those  organic  depot  maintenance  capabilities  that  must 
be  maintained  by  the  Department  oi  Defense  as  a  readily  availaole  and  controllable 
source  of  resources  and  technical  competence  required  to  ensure  effective  and  timely 
response  to  the  Department's  dual  major  regional  contingency  scenario.  Non-core  ac- 
tivities, which  are  better  suited  to  providing  last  source  of  repair,  best  value,  or 
those  functions  not  required  to  sustain  essential  depot  maintenance  skills  and  capa- 
bilities, mi^t  be  well  suited  to  privatization. 

Admiral  PERKINS.  Yes,  the  distinction  between  core  governmental  activities 
(weapons  systems)  and  non-core  activity  is  useful  to  ensure  the  right  capability  at 
the  right  time  in  the  right  amount  is  available  to  the,  warfighters.  This  distinction 
will  enable  the  Department  of  Defense  to  maintain  the  necessary  maintenance  capa- 
bilities in  organic  depot  facilities  so  that  contingency  operations  can  be  conducted 
effectively. 

Senator  LlEBERMAN.  Should  we  use  the  distinction  between  core  and  non-core  ac- 
tivities when  making  decisions  on  privatization? 

General  Sheehan.  Yes.  That  distinction  is  an  important  attempt  within  the  De- 
partment's depot  maintenance  policy  to  achieve  the  policy  objective  of  sustaining 
warfighting  capability  and  readiness  as  the  cost  of  infrastructure  is  reduced.  In  our 
role  as  chief  advocate  of  joint  forces  responsible  for  joint  integration  through  Joint 
Task  Force  training  and  as  the  provider  of  joint  forces,  we  do  support  the  Depart- 
ment's and  the  Services'  initiatives  to  reduce  the  cost  of  infrastructure  to  fund  readi- 
ness enhancements.  These  initiatives,  in  addition  to  generating  savings,  must  also 
sustain  readiness  of  our  current  and  future  warfighting  capabilities,  i.e.  the  weapon 
systems  that  support  the  JCS  contingency  scenarios.  While  the  core  vs  non-core  dis- 
tinction should  not  be  the  sole  determinant  in  the  privatization  decision,  it  is  an  im- 
portant attempt  to  ensure  that  critical  warfighting  capability  and  readiness  are  sus- 
tained now  and  in  the  future. 

General  Joulwan.  The  issue  of  privatization  is  an  important  issue  and  one  that 
is  currently  being  studied.  This  is  an  issue,  however,  that  is  a  Service  issue  and  the 
nuances  of*^the  distinctions  regarding  privatization  are  best  left  to  them. 

(jeneral  Peay.  I  believe  we  must.  Some  organic  depot  capabilities  must  be  sus- 
tained with  enough  funded  workload  to  support  the  minimum,  essential  core  skills 
and  capabilities  required  in  the  Department  of  Defense's  dual  mad  or  regional  con- 
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tingency  (NfRC)  proCTam.  Any  depot  maintenance  workload  above  that  needed  to 
support  these  core  skills  and  capaoilities  could  certainly  be  considered  a  candidate 
for  privatization. 

By  the  way,  it  may  be  important  to  note  that  current  legislative  constraints,  such 
as  Section  2464,  USC,  Title  10  (the  60/40  rule)  and  Section  2469  (the  $3  million 
threshold),  prevent  the  Army  from  taking  full  advantage  of  the  private  sector  oppor- 
tunities. 

Admiral  PERKINS.  Yes.  Without  the  distinction  it  will  be  virtually  impossible  to 
determine  what  can  and  cannot  be  privatized  or  outsourced.  As  I  understand  the 
Department  of  Defense  policy  on  this  initiative,  those  activities  which  constitute  our 
core  capabilities  are  essential  to  support  the  warfighter  and  to  provide  contingency 
responses  and  will  not  be  considered  lor  outsourcing. 

&nator  LlEBERMAN.  Do  you  believe  that  the  Department  can  or  should  rely  solely 
on  the  private  sector  for  all  depot  maintenance  support  of  our  forces,  or  should  cer- 
tain capabilities  be  retained  within  the  public  sector/ 

General  JOULWAN.  Again,  the  issue  of  privatization  is  a  Service  issue  and  the  nu- 
ances of  the  distinctions  regarding  privatization  are  best  left  to  them. 

General  Sheehan.  USA  COM  supports  the  Department  policy  which  states  "not  all 
critical  or  mission-essential  weapon  systems  and  equipment  will  necessarily  be 
maintained  in  organic  depot  maintenance  facilities,  but  the  capability  to  perform 
depot  maintenance  on  designated  weapon  systems  must  be  maintained  organically." 

Retaining  the  organic  capability  to  perform  depot  level  maintenance  on  critical  or 
mission-essential  weapon  systems  and  equipment  is  important  to  sustaining  current 
and  future  readiness  and  in  the  ability  to  support  the  JCS  contingency  scenarios. 
This  critical  capability  to  support  the  warfighter  in  contingency  scenarios  must  be 
assured.  Additionally,  the  metnodology  used  by  the  Services  in  determining  organic 
core  capability  requirements  as  set  forth  in  the  Department  policy  involves  numer- 
ous important  deasion  points,  including  an  assessment  of  private  capability.  Private 
capabiHties  will  be  employed  where  possible  and  appropriate  in  seeking  to  achieve 
the  policy  goals.  A  holistic  approach  must  be  taken  to  achieving  the  three  objectives 
of  the  Department  depot  mamtenance  policy  which  are: 

•  generating  savings; 

•  sustaining  readiness  of  our  warfighting  capabilities,  i.e.  weapon  systems 
that  support  the  JCS  contingency  scenarios;  and 

•  improving  quality  and  effectiveness. 

These  objectives  would  be  suboptimized  by  an  arbitrary  decision  to  rely  solely  on 
the  private  sector  for  all  depot  maintenance  support. 

General  Peay.  The  Department  of  Defense  snould  never  rely  solely  on  the  private 
sector  for  all  of  its  depot  maintenance  requirements.  Those  capabilities  needed  to 
support  the  minimum,  essential  core  skills  required  for  the  dual  major  regional  con- 
tingency (MRC)  scenario  program  must  be  retained  within  our  organic  (public)  sec- 
tor. Wartime  is  not  the  time  or  place  to  discover  that  private  depot  maintenance 
capabilities  are  insufficient  to  support  our  maintenance  requirements,  nor  is  it  the 
time  to  find  that  our  own  organic  (public)  sector  cannot  meet  surge  requirements 
due  to  a  lack  of  core  skills. 

Admiral  PERKINS.  Certain  core  capabilities  must  be  retained  within  the  public  sec- 
tor. The  Department  of  Defense  criteria  for  determining  which  depot  maintenance 
functions  can  be  outsourced  is  sound.  Applied  properly,  outsourcing  and  privatiza- 
tion initiatives  should  help  to  improve  readiness,  as  well  as  create  savings  for  mod- 
ernization. Our  measure  of  efTectiveness  will  be  whether  we  have  improved  the 
quality  and  efficiency  of  support  to  the  warfighters  and  are  able  to  respond  appro- 
priately to  contingencies. 

READINESS — QUALITY  OF  CURRENT  DEPOT  MAINTENANCE 

Senator  LlEBERMAN.  The  Commission  on  Roles  and  Missions  recommended  exten- 
sive changes  in  our  current  system  of  depot  maintenance.  I  would  like  to  ask  each 
of  you  if  you  believe  the  current  system  is  broken. 

a.  Is  the  quality  of  the  depot  maintenance  work  you  currently  receive  sub- 
standard? 

b.  How  often  is  the  work  not  done  on  time? 

General  JoulwaN.  Depot  maintenance  work  is  coordinated,  contracted  and  ulti- 
mately received  by  the  Services;  therefore,  I  would  recommend  directly  asking  them 
the  questions  to  receive  the  most  accurate  information. 

General  Peay.  First  of  all,  we  don't  believe  the  current  system  is  broken.  The 
large,  organic  maintenance  depots  are  a  legacy  of  the  Cold  War.  They  were  designed 
to  sustain  a  long  war  and  required  skills  and  equipment  which  were  available  in 
the  private  sector  only  to  a  limited  extent.  The  existing  depot  system  is  simply  too 
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large  and  unwieldy  for  the  post-Cold  War  needs  of  depot  maintenance.  We  need  a 
different  mix  of  the  public  and  private  sectors  that  will  allow  each  to  do  what  they 
do  best.  With  that  kind  of  flexibility,  our  public  depots  could  be  sized  to  make  them 
more  efiicient  and,  at  the  same  time,  less  costly.  The  cost  of  performing  core  and 
non-core  depot  maintenance  could  be  reduced  because  the  private  sector  has  an  in- 
creasing capability  to  provide  repair  and  maintenance  services  for  high  technology 
hardware  at  lower  costs.  Of  course,  we  would  still  needs  changes  to  legislative  con- 
straints that  prevent  the  Army  from  taking  full  advantage  of  private  sector  opportu- 
nities. 

Regarding  your  concerns  over  substandard  support,  I  can  tell  you  that  the  quality 
of  the  work  done  by  our  depot  employees  has  never  been  an  issue.  We  look  forward 
to  seeing  their  high  quality  efforts  concentrated  on  the  work  which  is  essential  to 
our  mission,  and  are  encouraged  to  see  reviews  studying  what  is  really  the  business 
of  the  Government  and  what  is  not.  we  want  to  retain  efficient  depots  that  perform 
what  is  truly  their  core  work.  Everything  else  should  be  competed  in  the  private 
sector. 

Finally,  I  can  say  we  have  not  had  any  great  problems  with  timeliness.  There  are, 
of  course,  always  exceptions  which  have  to  be  resolved. 

General  Sheehan.  No,  I  do  not  believe  the  current  system  to  be  broken,  and  in 
fact,  significant  improvements  and  outstanding  work  have  been  achieved  over  the 
last  several  years.  The  Services  and  their  people  in  the  depot  maintenance  facilities 
have  much  to  be  proud  of.  However,  having  said  that,  additional  improvements  can 
yet  be  made  by  pursuing  better  business  practices,  represented  in  this  case  by  the 
Department  depot  maintenance  policy.  These  better  business  practices  are  of  the 
type  recommended  by  the  Commission  on  Roles  and  Missions. 

USACOM  does  not  maintain  statistics  on  depot  maintenance  outputs;  we  have  not 
experienced  quality  or  timeliness  problems  related  to  depot  maintenance  and  the 
forces  provided  by  our  Service  Components. 

Admiral  Perkins.  No,  I  do  not  believe  the  current  system  is  broken.  Although 
SouthCom  is  not  a  major  consumer  of  depot-level  maintenance,  our  Service  Compo- 
nent Commanders  report  that  the  quality  of  work  they  receive  is  satisfactory. 

SouthCom  Component  Commanders,  who  are  the  actual  consumers  of  depot  main- 
tenance, tell  me  that  this  is  not  a  significant  problem. 

READINESS— PRIORITIES  IN  PRIVATIZING  SUPPORT  FUNCTIONS 

Senator  LlEBERMAN.  Should  the  extent  to  which  a  particular  support  function 
within  the  Defense  Department  directly  supports  the  warfighter  be  a  consideration 
in  determining  which  functions  are  candidates  for  outsourcing? 

General  JOULWAN.  It  should  be  a  consideration,  but  not  the  driving  factor  for 
outsourcing  decisions.  We  have  demonstrated  very  successfully  in  Ojieration  Joint 
Endeavor  the  benefits  to  using  civilian  contractors  to  meet  a  myriad  of  support 
tasks  for  Task  Force  Eagle  and  the  other  members  of  IFOR. 

General  Peay.  Absolutely.  When  a  support  function  which  directly  effects  the 
warfighter  is  considered  for  outsourcing,  a  critical  question  should  be  whether  it 
could  affect  readiness.  If  we  risk  sacrificing  readiness  for  practical  reasons,  then  we 
must  be  fully  cognizant  of  the  impact  this  decision  could  have  on  the  warfighter. 

General  Sheehan.  Yes  it  should.  It's  critical  that  we  sustain  current  and  future 
warfighting  capability  and  readiness.  It  should  not  be  the  sole  consideration,  but  one 
of  several  decision  points  to  be  considered  to  ensure  that  savings,  quality,  effective- 
ness, and  sustainment  of  warfighting  readiness  and  capability  are  optimized  in  a 
holistic  fashion. 

Admiral  PERKINS.  Yes.  In  fact,  it  should  be  the  principal  criteria  for  determina- 
tion. Certain  support  functions  must  be  retained  within  the  Department  of  Defense 
(DOD)  to  ensure  the  right  capability  is  available  at  the  right  time  in  the  right 
amount  to  support  the  warfighters.  DOD  criteria  for  determining  which  support 
functions  can  be  outsourced  should  be  based  on  those  criteria.  Outsourcing  can  help 
the  military  reduce  infrastructure  and  support  costs  and  increase  funding  for  mod- 
ernization. Supporting  the  timely  modernization  of  our  Nation's  fighting  forces  is  es- 
sential to  future  readiness. 


[Whereupon,  at  12:44  p.m.,  the  hearing  was  adjourned.] 


DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE  AUTHORIZATION 
FOR  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR 
1997  AND  THE  FUTURE  YEARS  DEFENSE 
PROGRAM 


THURSDAY,  MARCH  21,  1996 

U.S.  Senate, 
Committee  on  Armed  Services, 

Washington,  DC. 

UNIFIED  COMMANDERS  ON  THEIR  MILITARY 
STRATEGIES  AND  OPERATIONAL  REQUIREMENTS 

The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  notice,  at  10:05  a.m.,  in  room 
SR-222,  Russell  Senate  Office  Building,  Senator  Strom  Thurmond 
(chairman  of  the  committee)  presiding. 

Committee  members  present:  Senators  Strom  Thurmond,  John 
Warner,  William  S.  Cohen,  Dan  Coats,  Dirk  Kempthorne,  Rick 
Santorum,  Sam  Nunn,  J.  James  Exon,  Carl  Levin,  Charles  S.  Robb, 
and  Richard  H.  Bryan. 

Committee  staff  members  present:  Romie  L.  Brownlee,  staff  di- 
rector; Greorge  W.  Lauffer,  deputy  staff  director;  Christine  K. 
Cimko,  press  secretary. 

Professional  staff  members  present:  Charles  S.  Abell,  Gregory  J. 
D'Alessio,  Stephen  L.  Madey,  Joint  Requirements  Oversight  Coun- 
cil, Bert  K,  Mizusawa,  and  Eric  H.  Thoemmes. 

Minority  staff  members  present:  Richard  D.  DeBobes,  counsel; 
Christine  E.  Cowart,  special  assistant;  William  E.  Hoehn,  Joint  Re- 
quirements Oversight  Council,  professional  staff  member;  and  Mi- 
chael J.  McCord,  professional  staff  member. 

Staff  assistants  present:  Shawn  H.  Edwards  and  Franklin  H. 
Turner. 

Committee  members'  assistants  present:  Judith  A.  Ansley,  assist- 
ant to  Senator  Warner;  James  M.  Bodner,  assistant  to  Senator 
Cohen;  Richard  F.  Schwab,  assistant  to  Senator  Coats;  Glen  E. 
Tait,  assistant  to  Senator  Kempthorne;  John  F.  Luddy,  II,  assistant 
to  Senator  Inhofe;  Patricia  L.  Stolnacker,  assistant  to  Senator 
Santorum;  Andrew  W.  Johnson,  assistant  to  Senator  Exon;  Richard 
W.  Fieldhouse,  assistant  to  Senator  Levin;  Steve  A.  Wolfe,  assist- 
ant to  Senator  Kennedy;  John  P.  Stevens,  assistant  to  Senator 
Glenn;  William  Owens,  assistant  to  Senator  Robb;  and  Mary  Wea- 
ver Bennett,  assistant  to  Senator  Bryan. 

Committee  members'  fellows  present:  CDR  Thomas  A.  Vecchiolla, 
fellow  to  Senator  Cohen;  MAJ  Sharon  K.G.  Dunbar,  fellow  to  Sen- 
ator Coats;  MAJ  Marc  T.  Thomas,  fellow  to  Senator  Kempthorne; 
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Brian  Levengood,  fellow  to  Senator  Santorum;  LTC  Max  H.  Delia 
Pia,  fellow  to  Senator  Levin;  Randy  O'Connor,  fellow  to  Senator 
Kennedy;  Linda  Taylor,  fellow  to  Senator  Bingaman;  Ninette 
Sadusky,  fellow  to  Senator  Robb;  Larry  Wilson,  fellow  to  Senator 
Robb;  LTC  Michael  W.  DeYoung,  fellow  to  Senator  Bryan;  and  Stan 
Kaufman,  fellow  to  Senator  Lieberman. 
Chairman  Thurmond.  The  committee  will  come  to  order. 

OPENING  STATEMENT  OF  SENATOR  STROM  THURMOND 

Chairman  Thurmond,  The  committee  meets  today  to  receive  tes- 
timony from  the  Unified  Commanders  on  their  military  strategies, 
operational  requirements  and  defense  authorization  request  for  fis- 
cal year  1996. 

We  would  like  to  welcome  Greneral  Robert  L.  Rutherford,  Com- 
mander in  Chief,  United  States  Transportation  Command.  Raise 
your  hand,  please.  General. 

We  also  have  Greneral  Joseph  W.  Ashy,  Commander  in  Chief, 
United  States  Space  Command;  General  Henry  H.  Shelton,  Com- 
mander in  Chief,  United  States  Special  Operations  Command;  and 
General  Eugene  E.  Habiger,  Commander  in  Chief,  United  States 
Strategic  Command. 

We  appreciate  your  appearing  before  the  committee  today. 

The  committee  attaches  a  high  degree  of  importance  to  the  views 
of  our  senior  operational  commanders.  We  are  particularly  inter- 
ested in  operational  requirements  and  the  needs  of  our  military 
forces  in  the  field. 

While  we  are  clearly  in  a  constrained  fiscal  environment,  I  am 
deeply  concerned  by  the  degree  to  which  we  have  allowed  the  budg- 
et to  drive  our  strategy  and  force  planning.  The  time  has  come  for 
us  to  put  strategy  ana  serious  assessment  of  military  requirements 
as  the  primary  consideration. 

Gentlemen,  the  committee  requested  that  you  address  the  mis- 
sions your  forces  are  conducting  or  must  be  prepared  to  conduct 
and  the  strategy  you  have  formulated  to  achieve  your  command 
missions. 

We  are  especially  interested  in  whether  the  forces  and  capabili- 
ties assigned  or  available  to  your  command  are  sufficient  to  accom- 
plish your  mission  and  whether  you  are  satisfied  with  their  current 
and  projected  state  of  readiness. 

The  committee  also  asked  that  you  share  your  views  on  the  fiscal 
year  1997  defense  budget  request  and  the  future  years  defense  pro- 
gram. Do  these  requests  adequately  support  your  requirements? 
Were  any  major  initiatives  or  programs  under  funded? 

The  committee  awaits  your  report  on  your  respective  commands 
and  their  role  in  ongoing  operations.  Before  recognizing  our  wit- 
nesses, let  me  turn  to  the  Ranking  Minority  Member  here  this 
morning.  Senator  Nunn,  for  any  remarks  he  cares  to  make. 

We  are  glad  to  have  you,  Senator. 

Senator  NuNN.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  what  I  will  do 
is  just  welcome  our  guests  in  the  interest  of  time  and  maybe  you 
can  give  me  just  an  extra  30  seconds  when  I  ask  my  questions. 

We  are  glad  to  have  all  of  you. 

I  would  like  to  put  my  statement  in  the  record,  if  I  could. 

Chairman  Thurmond.  Certainly. 
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[The  prepared  statement  of  Senator  Nunn  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  by  Senator  Sam  Nunn 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ioin  you  in  welcoming  our  distinguished  panel,  con- 
sisting of  the  four  Functional  Commanders  in  Chief,  to  today's  hearings.  General 
Ashy,  General  Habiger,  General  Rutherford,  and  General  Shelton,  we  welcome  you 
and  we  look  forward  to  your  testimony  and  to  vour  answers  to  our  questions. 

Earlier  this  week,  we  heard  from  three  of  the  Regional  Commanders — General 
Joulwan,  General  Peay,  and  General  Sheehan — regarding  their  priorities,  both  for 
this  year's  budget  request,  and  over  the  FYDP  period.  In  previous  weeks,  the  Com- 
mittee has  also  received  testimony  on  priorities  from  Adm.  Owens,  Chairman  of  the 
JROC,  and  from  the  Service  Secretaries  and  Service  Chiefs. 

This  testimony  has  exposed  some  interesting  inconsistencies.  Adm.  Owens  pro- 
vided a  vision  of  a  future  U.S.  force  that  has  achieved  Information  Dominance  of 
the  battlefield,  relying  on  advances  in  Intelligence,  Surveillance,  and  Reconnais- 
sance, or  ISR,  together  with  improvements  in  C'^I  and  in  Precision  Munitions.  In 
his  testimony,  Adm.  Owens  specifically  downgraded  the  importance  of  weapons  sys- 
tem "platforms"  in  this  equation.  Adm.  Owens  also  suggested  that  we  should  be  able 
to  achieve  this  Information  Dominance  in  the  relatively  near  term.  Now,  Adm. 
Owens  was  testifying  on  behalf  of  the  JROC,  which  is  intended  to  be  your  voice  your 
input,  into  the  budget  and  planning  process.  Adm.  Owens'  view  of  the  declining  im- 
portance of  platforms  was  also  enoorsed  by  two  of  the  Service  Vice  Chiefs  at  a  re- 
cent Acquisition  and  Technology  Subcommittee  hearing. 

In  sharp  contrast  to  these  views,  the  Service  Secretaries  and  Service  Chiefs  have 
been  virtually  unanimous  in  arguing  the  need  for  more  funds  for  procurement  than 
are  contained  in  the  budget  request.  In  their  detailed  discussions,  it  turns  out  that 
most  of  the  Procurement  funding  they  want  added  is  orecisely  to  fund  more  weapons 
system  platforms,  rather  than  Information,  Surveillance  and  Reconnaissance  and 
d^I  assets.  Therefore,  one  of  the  important  issues  this  Committee  faces  is  to  under- 
stand your  views  on  whether,  and  to  what  extent,  weapons  systems  platforms  are 
decreasing  in  importance,  and  how  each  of  you  would  refiect  your  agreement  or  dis- 
agreement with  the  JROC  views,  in  setting  your  individual  CINC  priorities  for 
budget  allocations. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  look  forward  to  hearing  from  our  witnesses. 

Chairman  Thurmond.  We  would  be  very  pleased  to  hear  from 
you  gentlemen  now.  We  will  just  start  on  my  left  and  go  across  the 
table. 

STATEMENT  OF  GEN.  EUGENE  E.  HABIGER,  USAF, 
COMMANDER  IN  CHIEF,  U.S.  STRATEGIC  COMMAND 

General  Habiger.  Mr.  Chairman,  Members  of  the  committee,  it 
is  a  pleasure  to  testify  today  on  the  posture  of  the  United  States 
Strategic  Command.  I  am  also  delighted  to  share  the  table  with 
Generals  Ashy,  Rutherford,  and  Shelton. 

You  have  my  written  statement  which,  with  your  approval,  I 
would  like  to  submit  for  the  record  at  this  time. 

I  would  like,  however,  to  offer  a  few  points.  First,  ours  is  a  vital, 
young  command.  Although  I  have  only  been  in  the  job  a  relatively 
short  period  of  time,  it  is  clear  to  me  that  we  are  headed  in  the 
right  direction  and  that  we  are  on  a  solid  foundation. 

My  focus  is  on  four  key  areas  to  build  upon  this  foundation:  first, 
keeping  an  effective  and  credible  deterrent;  second,  actively  shap- 
ing a  solid  and  stable  game  plan  for  implementation  of  arms  con- 
trol agreements;  third,  insuring  a  safe  and  reliable  nuclear  weap- 
ons stockpile;  and,  finally,  and  very  importantly,  taking  care  of  our 
people. 

Let  me  briefly  address  each  one  of  these  in  turn. 

At  U.S.  Strategic  Command,  peace  is  still  our  profession,  and  the 
strength  of  our  deterrent  forces  remains  the  backbone  of  that 
peace.  Our  primary  job  is  to  maintain  ready,  flexible,  and  safe  stra- 
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tegic  nuclear  forces  to  bring  our  operational  planning  and  intel- 
ligence capabilities  to  bear  in  insuring  that  national  command  au- 
thorities and  mv  fellow  CINCs  have  a  full  range  of  options. 

We  test  our  forces  and  our  skills  with  demanding  exercises.  Our 
forces  are  well  trained  and  ready  to  perform  their  missions. 

The  nuclear  triad  of  ballistic  missile  submarines,  land-based 
intercontinental  ballistic  missions,  and  strategic  bombers  continue 
to  complement  each  other  in  providing  a  stable  deterrent  at  lower 
force  levels.  In  addition,  effective  and  survivable  command  and  con- 
trol communications  and  intelligence  are  increasingly  critical  to 
strategic  force  readiness.  This  is  not  only  a  STRATCOM  issue;  it 
is  important  to  all  combatant  CINCs  across  the  spectrum  of  conflict 
to  insure  we  get  the  full  measure  of  the  Information  Age  technology 
on  which  we  all  depend. 

Arms  control  treaties  provide  the  framework  for  mutual  force 
downsizing.  A  stable  strategic  relationship  with  Russia  remains  a 
crucial  element  of  America's  security  and  has  a  direct  relationship 
with  our  requirements  for  an  effective  deterrent. 

We  have  made  good  progress  in  the  past  year  in  our  military  to 
military  relations  with  Russia,  and  we  look  forward  to  continuing 
that  dialogue.  START  I  entered  into  force  in  December  of  1994.  To- 
gether, the  U.S.  and  Russia  have  destroyed  over  600  missile  silos, 
40  ballistic  missile  submarines,  and  250  heavy  bombers — more 
than  two-thirds  of  that  required  under  START  I. 

In  April  1995,  Kazakhstan  became  a  nonnuclear  state.  We  hope, 
and  it  appears,  that  Belarus  and  the  Ukraine  will  meet  the  same 
goal  by  the  end  of  this  summer. 

When  implemented,  START  II  will  depend  on  deepened  cuts  in 
Russia  and  American  accountable  strategic  nuclear  launchers  and 
further  our  goal  of  stability  in  this  period.  We  hope  the  Duma  will 
ratify  START  II  soon. 

However,  we  need  to  maintain  a  nuclear  force  hedge  if  they  do 
not.  Unilateral  reductions  are  unacceptable  and  would  be  a  clear 
signal  to  Russia  that  she  no  longer  needs  to  engage  in  a  meaning- 
ful and  verifiable  arms  control  with  us  to  reduce  American  forces. 

Next,  effective  stewardship  of  our  Nation's  nuclear  weapons 
stockpile  is  essential  to  the  long-term  viability  of  our  deterrent. 
The  President  has  declared  that  the  safety  and  reliability  of  our 
nuclear  weapons  stockpile  is  in  the  supreme  national  interest. 

The  Department  of  Energy  has  developed  a  Stockpile  Steward- 
ship and  Management  Plan  designed  to  support  the  stockpile  in  the 
absence  of  any  nuclear  testing.  I  have  read  this  plan.  It  is  an  im- 
portant first  step. 

Finally,  people  are  our  most  important  asset  and  we  should  in- 
sure that  we  take  care  of  our  military  and  civilian  personnel  in  the 
manner  which  they  deserve.  We  especially  appreciate  your  support 
in  the  important  areas  of  pay,  retirement,  housing,  and  medical 
benefits. 

In  conclusion,  the  United  States  faces  new  challenges  of  leader- 
ship in  a  rapidly  changing  world  and  the  U.S.  Strategic  Command 
is  well  positioned  to  support  our  great  nation  in  that  role. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  prepared  to  answer  any  ques- 
tions. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  General  Habiger  follows:] 
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Prepared  Statement  of  Gen.  Eugene  E.  Habiger 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  it  is  a  distinct  pleasure  to  be  here 
today  to  testify  on  the  direction  of  the  United  States  Strategic  Command 
(USSTRATCOM). 

Ours  is  a  vital,  young  Command.  Althourfi  Fve  only  been  in  place  a  short  time, 
it  is  clear  to  me  that  the  Command  is  headed  in  the  right  direction.  I  intend  to  build 
upon  our  current  solid  foundation  in  looking  to  the  future.  Our  task  takes  place 
against  a  backdrop  of  great  and  continuing  change.  The  end  of  the  Cold  War  saw 
the  lessening  of  one  form  of  threat  to  America's  security,  but  recent  years  have  con- 
tinued to  reveal  new  challenges.  America's  goals  of  security  and  stability  are  being 
achieved.  If  we  are  to  continue  to  meet  those  goals  in  an  uncertain  world,  America 
must  remain  strong  so  that  its  forces  can  deter  threats  to  our  vital  interests.  At  U.S. 
Strategic  Command,  peace  is  still  our  profession,  and  the  strength  of  our  deterrent 
forces  remains  the  backbone  of  that  peace. 

In  meeting  this  task,  I  plan  to  focus  on  four  key  areas:  keeping  an  effective  and 
credible  deterrent;  actively  shaping  a  solid  and  stable  foundation  for  implementation 
of  arms  control  agreements;  ensuring  a  safe  and  reliable  nuclear  weapons  stockpile; 
and  taking  care  oiour  people. 

keeping  deterrence  strong 

As  the  1994  Nuclear  Posture  Review  acknowledged,  nuclear  weapons  play  a  re- 
duced role  in  America's  security  policy,  but  they  remain  a  critical  element  in  ensur- 
ing that  potential  aggressors  do  not  miscalculate  in  threatening  America's  vital  in- 
terests. Although  the  Cold  War  is  over,  nuclear  weapons  continue  to  pose  a  threat 
to  the  United  States  and  to  our  allies.  Moreover,  we  remain  concerned  about  the 
proliferation  of  all  forms  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction  which  can  threaten  not 
only  the  United  States  but  also  allies  and  interests  in  regional  contexts.  Our  pri- 
mary job,  therefore,  is  to  maintain  ready,  flexible,  and  safe  strategic  nuclear  forces 
and  to  bring  our  operational,  planning,  and  intelligence  capabilities  to  bear  in  en- 
suring that  National  Command  Authorities  and  combatant  commanders  have  a  full 
range  of  options. 

Both  the  National  Command  Authorities  and  theater  commanders  require  in- 
creased planning  support  across  a  widening  range  of  force  applications.  We  are  im- 
proving our  ability  to  meet  those  requirements  in  two  ways:  developing  tools  that 
increase  our  planning  speed  and  flexibility,  and  ensuring  the  excellent  capabilities 
of  the  Strategic  Joint  Intelligence  Center  are  applied  as  broadlv  as  possiole.  Both 
of  these  must  interface  seamlessly  with  the  systems  used,  by  our  regional 
warfighters.  Current  and  planned  system  upgrades  have  us  on  track  and  must  be 
continued. 

We  continue  to  test  our  forces  and  our  skills  with  demanding,  reinvigorated  exer- 
cises to  ensure  we  are  ready  for  a  full  spectrum  of  contingencies.  Our  forces  are  well 
trained  and  ready  to  perform  their  missions. 

strategic  nuclear  forces 

The  Nuclear  Posture  Review  reaffirmed  two  fundamental  principles — the  impor- 
tance of  the  role  of  nuclear  weapons  in  providing  an  effective  deterrent,  and  the  con- 
tinued relevance  of  the  Triad.  These  principles  are  central  to  our  vision  of  strength- 
ening our  deterrent  in  a  changing  worla.  Ballistic  missile  submarines  (SSBNs), 
land-based  intercontinental  ballistic  missiles  (ICBMs),  and  strategic  bombers  com- 
plement each  other  in  providing  a  stable  deterrent  at  lower  force  levels. 

ICBMs:  provide  a  reliable,  relatively  low  cost  weapons  system  with  a  high  alert 
rate.  On  a  day-to-day  basis,  our  Peacekeeper  and  Minuteman  III  ICBMs  give  the 
United  States  a  prompt  response  capability  and  complicate  any  potential  aggressor's 
targeting. 

SSBNs:  Our  ballistic  missile  submarines  continue  to  be  the  backbone  of  the  Na- 
tion's deterrent  force;  stealthy  and  survivable,  they  pose  a  credible  and  powerful  re- 
taliatory capability  to  any  potential  adversary.  Backfit  of  submarines  carrying  the 
older  C— 4  missile  so  that  they  can  carry  the  newer  and  more  efTective  D-5  missile 
is  necessary  to  ensure  that  we  have  viable  systems  over  the  long  term.  Your  contin- 
ued support  for  the  D-5  backfit  program  is  essential  in  convincing  potential  aggres- 
sors that  the  U.S.  intends  to  retain  a  strong  deterrent. 

Bombers:  Bombers  provide  flexibility  and  visible  posturing  capability.  The  pro- 
grammed B— 2  and  B-52  force  is  adequate  to  accomplish  our  mission,  provided  that 
a  minimum  of  16  B-2s  and  56  B-52Hs  are  maintained  as  Primary  Aircraft  Author- 
ized (FAA).  We  look  forward  to  bringing  the  B-2  into  our  operational  forces  so  that 
the  B-1  can  assume  its  planned  role  as  a  conventional — only  heavy  bomber. 
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Strategic  Reconnaissance:  RC— 135  and  U-2  strategic  aerial  reconnaissance  air- 
craft are  an  integral  part  of  our  war  plans.  We  need  continued  support  in  this  area 
to  ensure  the  continued  viability  of  airborne  reconnaissance  platforms  in  the  future. 

C"*/;  Command,  Control,  Communications,  Computers,  and  Intelligence  (C''!)  are 
increasingly  critical  to  strategic  force  readiness.  We  must  ensure  our  systems  sup- 
port combatant  commanders  across  the  full  range  of  operational  environments  we 
might  encounter.  This  is  not  only  a  STRATCOM  issue.  Effective  and  survivable  C'*I 
is  important  to  all  combatant  ClNCs,  across  the  spectrum  of  conflict,  to  ensure  we 
get  full  measure  of  the  information  age  technology  on  which  we  all  depend. 

Sustaining  Our  Forces  for  Long-Term  Readiness 

All  our  Armed  Forces  are  investing  heavily  in  technology,  designing  new  systems 
to  ensure  tomorrow's  forces  support  national  policies  and  objectives.  However,  there 
are  currently  no  new  strategic  systems  in  design.  The  only  strategic  platforms  in 
production — the  B— 2  and  Trident  SSBN — are  projected  to  complete  their  production 
runs  by  the  end  of  the  decade.  Without  any  new  design  or  production,  it  is  all  the 
more  important  that  we  sustain  our  current  forces  for  the  long  haul.  We  are  already 
engaged  in  sustainment  programs  such  as  Minuteman  III  ICBM  guidance  and  pro- 
pulsion, and  SLBM  modernization  programs  such  as  D-5  backfit.  Other 
sustainment  and  modernization  programs  in  each  leg  of  the  Triad  will  be  needed 
to  preserve  our  technological  edge  over  the  next  30  years.  We  must  ensure  our  in- 
dustrial base  has  the  technical  and  physical  capabilities  needed  to  sustain  today's 
systems  and  develop  follow-on  systems,  especially  in  key  areas  such  as  propulsion, 
guidance,  and  re-entry  vehicle  design  and  production. 

ARMS  CONTROL 

A  stable  strategic  relationship  with  Russia  remains  a  crucial  element  of  America's 
security  and  has  a  direct  relationship  with  our  requirements  for  an  effective  deter- 
rent. Vve  have  made  good  progress  in  the  past  year  in  building  our  relationship  with 
Russia. 

USSTRATCOM  has  been  active  in  efforts  to  establish  greater  rapport  between 
Russian  and  American  military  officers.  This  effort  started  several  years  ago  with 
an  exchange  of  visits  by  senior  leaders  from  the  Russian  Strategic  Rocket  Forces 
and  USSTRATCOM.  Last  year  the  Commander  of  the  Russian  Navy  visited  a  TRI- 
DENT SSBN,  and  more  junior  United  States  and  Russian  missile  officers  made  re- 
ciprocal visits  to  ICBM  facilities  in  each  country.  We  look  forward  to  continuing  and 
expanding  this  dialogue  in  the  future. 

Arms  control  treaties  provide  the  framework  for  mutual  force  downsizing.  Since 
START  I  entered  into  force  in  December  1994,  the  U.S.  and  Russia  have  moved  well 
down  the  road  toward  the  accountable  limit  of  6,000  deployed  strategic  nuclear 
weapons.  Together  the  United  States  and  Russia  have  destroyed  over  600  missile 
silos,  40  ballistic  missile  submarines,  and  250  heavy  bombers — more  than  two-thirds 
of  the  required  launcher  reductions  under  START  I.  As  of  April  1995,  Kazakhstan 
became  a  non-nuclear  state.  We  expect  that  Belarus  and  Ukraine  will  meet  that 
same  goal  in  1996. 

If  implemented,  START  II  will  deepen  cuts  in  Russian  and  American  accountable 
strategic  nuclear  launchers  and  further  our  goal  of  stability  with  each  nation  limited 
to  3,500  deployed  strategic  nuclear  warheads.  We  hope  that  the  Duma  will  ratify 
that  Treaty  in  the  near  future.  However,  we  need  to  maintain  a  nuclear  force  hedge 
if  they  do  not.  As  recently  directed  by  the  President,  we  will  maintain  this  hedge 
by  not  making  any  unilateral  reductions  beyond  those  required  by  START  I.  Unilat- 
eral reductions  would  be  the  clearest  signal  to  Russia  that  they  no  longer  need  to 
engage  in  meaningful  and  verifiable  arms  control  efforts  with  us  to  reduce  American 
nuclear  forces. 

STOCKPILE  STEWARDSHIP 

The  President  has  declared  that  the  safety  and  reliability  of  our  nuclear  weapons 
stockpile  is  in  the  supreme  national  interest.  With  extensive  participation  by  the  Of- 
fice of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  USSTRATCOM,  the  Department  of  Energy  has 
developed  a  comprehensive  Stockpile  Stewardship  and  Management  Plan  designed 
to  ensure  the  continued  safety  and  reliability  of  tne  stockpile  in  the  absence  of  any 
nuclear  testing.  Science  Based  Stockpile  Stewardship  and  management  of  the  nu- 
clear weapons  complex  are  extensive  undertakings,  replete  with  technical  and  politi- 
cal risks  as  well  as  hurdles  such  as  environmental  impact  assessments  and  funding 
uncertainties.  Publication  of  the  Department  of  Energy's  plan  does  not  mean  that 
the  effort  is  complete.  Clearly,  we  will  need  to  work  together  to  overcome  these  hur- 
dles and  achieve  a  workable  program.  At  the  same  time,  I  am  fully  cognizant  of  my 
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responsibilities  under  the  President's  safeguards  to  advise  on  my  confidence  in  the 
safety  and  reliability  of  our  nuclear  weapons.  We  have  been  actively  working  within 
the  Department  of  Defense  and  with  the  Department  of  Energy  to  develop  proce- 
dures so  that  I  can  carry  out  those  responsibilities. 

People  are  our  most  important  asset,  and  we  should  ensure  that  we  take  care  of 
our  military  and  civilian  personnel  in  the  manner  that  they  deserve.  The  long  de- 
ployments, separation  from  family  and  friends,  and  similar  sacrifices  our  personnel 
make  for  their  country  demand  that  we  keep  faith  with  them  and  be  attentive  to 
their  needs.  Four  fundamental  elements  adequate  pay,  a  stable  retirement  system, 
safe  and  affordable  housing,  and  accessible  medical  benefits — underpin  our  obliga- 
tion to  our  troops. 

The  United  States  faces  new  challenges  of  world  leadership  in  a  rapidly  changing 
world.  In  some  measure,  we  can  look  to  technol^y  to  provide  leverage,  but  there 
can  never  be  a  substitute  for  the  human  spirit  andits  willingness  to  sacrifice  in  de- 
fense of  a  free  society.  This  is  America's  greatest  strength,  and  we  must  be  good 
stewards  of  that  precious  resource. 

Chairman  Thurmond.  Thank  you.  General  Ashy. 

STATEMENT  OF  GEN.  JOSEPH  W.  ASHY,  USAF,  COMMANDER  IN 
CHIEF,  U.S  SPACE  COMMAND 

General  Ashy:  Mr.  Chairman,  Senator  Nunn,  Members  of  the 
committee,  I  am  honored  to  be  back  this  year  to  appear  before  the 
committee.  I  have  submitted  a  statement  for  the  record,  so  I  will 
keep  my  comments  brief.  I  would  iust  like  to  thank  in  advance  the 
committee  for  your  continued  leadership  and  support,  particularly 
of  our  men  and  women,  and  I  look  forward  to  your  questions. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Greneral  Ashy  follows:! 

Prepared  Statement  by  Gen.  Joseph  W.  Ashy 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Committee,  I  am  honored  to  appear  before  you 
again  this  year  as  both  Conunander  in  Chief,  North  American  Aerospace  Defense 
Command  (NORAD)  and  Commander  in  Chief  U.S.  Space  Command 
(USSPACECOM).  These  distinct,  but  interdependent  commands  make  important 
contributions  to  the  security  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  and  bring  the  power 
of  space  to  U.S.  military  operations  worldwide.  We're  proud  of  the  fact  that  we  have 
blended  the  men  and  women  from  two  countries  and  four  services  into  this  effort. 

In  this  10th  year  after  the  Goldwater-Nichols  Act,  we  believe  our  joint  space  orga- 
nization is  the  right  structure  for  today  and  for  the  future.  U.S.  Space  Command, 
including  our  three  Components — Army  Space  Command,  Naval  Space  Command, 
and  the  14th  Air  Force — are  a  cohesive  team  organized  and  focused  on  providing 
the  right  support  to  the  National  Command  Authorities  and  to  every  Unified  Com- 
mander-in-Chief around  the  globe.  As  a  result,  the  benefits  that  space  provides  are 
available  to  our  land,  sea,  and  air  forces,  as  well  as  to  national,  civil  and,  in  some 
cases,  commercial  users. 

For  NORAD,  we  have  entered  our  38th  year  of  service  to  our  two  nations.  Canada 
and  the  United  States  have  agreed  to  renew  the  NORAD  Agreement.  Negotiations 
for  the  renewal  are  complete,  and  a  formal  signing  of  the  Agreement  is  expected  in 
the  near  future. 

Much  has  dianged  since  I  last  appeared  before  you,  and  I  am  pleased  to  report 
on  our  accomplishments.  In  this  regard,  I  have  two  main  messages  today.  The  first 
is  to  highlight  the  increased  readiness  of  the  current  space  force  structure  and  how 
it  contributes  to  enhancing  military  operations.  The  second  is  to  convey  how  we  are 
preparing  for  the  21st  Century  to  sustain  the  U.S.  strategic  advantage  in  space  and 
meet  the  challenges  we  foresee. 

IMPORTANCE  OF  SPACE 

It  has  been  said  that  space  is  the  ultimate  high  ground.  Throughout  history,  mili- 
tary commanders  have  recognized  the  inherent  advantages  of  controlling  the  high 
ground.  Originally,  a  terrain  feature  provided  this  vantage  point;  later,  in  the  20th 
Century,  airplanes  assumed  this  role.  Today,  the  ultimate  high  ground  is  space. 
Traditionally,  land,  sea  and  air  comprised  the  operating  media  of  the  military.  The 
latter  decades  of  the  20th  Century  have  witnessed  the  emergence  of  a  fourth  oper- 
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ational  medium  for  the  military — space.  The  use  of  space  and  control  of  this  space 
medium  are  essential  to  today's  military  operations.  Although  the  preponderance  of 
our  space  assets  are  provided  by  the  Air  Force,  forces  in  the  field  from  every  Service 
depend  equally  on  space  support  to  their  operations.  The  way  we  are  organized  as 
a  unified  command  both  complies  with  Goldwater-Nichols  and  provides  for  support 
of  both  functional  and  service  entities  in  our  unified  command  structure.  I  believe 
we  have  done  this  correctly  and  efTectively. 

STRATEGIC  LANDSCAPE 

Since  the  end  of  the  Cold  War,  there  has  been  increased  emphasis  on  employment 
of  our  military  force,  either  unilaterally  or  in  multinational  coalitions,  in  a  wide  va- 
riety of  new  missions.  This  often  requires  deployment  to  areas  that  lack  the  infor- 
mation infrastructure  necessary  to  support  those  operations.  Also,  the  imperatives 
of  a  smaller  military  force  and  rapid  technological  advances  have  coincided,  leading 
our  defense  planners  to  shift  emphasis  to  joint  operations,  precision  weapons,  and 
information  dominance  as  the  hallmarks  of  a  21st  Century  fighting  force.  Our  na- 
tional security  policy  of  engagement  and  enlargement  has  committed  us  to  redouble 
our  efforts  to  tackle  global  problems  of  arms  control,  transnational  terrorism,  inter- 
national crime,  and  the  spread  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction.  Although  the  Cold 
War  is  over,  we  cannot  completely  ignore  the  strategic  nuclear  capabilities  that  still 
exist  in  Russia  and  China.  Additionally,  our  national  interests  could  be  threatened 
by  countries  such  as  North  Korea,  Iran,  Iraq,  or  Libya  who  seek  to  benefit  from  the 
proliferation  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction  and  purchased  technology. 

Strategic  arms  reduction  treaties  and  other  arms  control  initiatives  hold  the 
promise  of  deep  cuts  in  Russian  strategic  nuclear  forces.  Destruction  of  missiles  and 
silos  within  Russia  under  the  START  I  Treaty  is  well  underway.  We  feel  that  Rus- 
sian intentions  with  regard  to  nuclear  conflict  have  changed,  and  we  applaud  that 
change.  In  fact,  we  hosted  General-Lieutenant  Anatoliy  Perminov,  the  First  Deputy 
Chief  of  Staff  of  Russia's  Strategic  Rocket  Forces,  on  a  visit  to  Air  Force  Space  Com- 
mand's ICBM  facilities.  However,  large  nuclear  arsenals  still  exist  in  Russia,  and 
the  long-term  political  environment  is  not  clear.  In  order  to  assure  our  security,  we 
must  not  only  consider  intent,  but  also  capabilities. 

With  regard  to  capabilities,  Russia  continues  to  place  great  importance  on  its  stra- 
tegic nuclear  forces.  It  is  modernizing  the  land-based  missile  force,  progressing  to- 
ward operational  capability  of  its  newest  ICBM.  Training  deployments  to  the  waters 
near  our  coastlines  have  included  their  quietest  attack  submarine,  the  Akula.  They 
have  also  shown  a  commitment  to  maintaining  a  modem,  flexible,  strategic  bomber 
force.  In  the  future,  Russia's  strategic  forces  will  be  smaller,  but  capable. 

China  is  also  enhancing  its  military  capabilities,  especially  in  the  ballistic  missile 
area.  Last  summer  and  this  winter,  China  launched  a  number  of  ballistic  missiles 
to  an  ocean  area  north  of  Taiwan.  The  threatened  use  of  ballistic  missiles  is  clearly 
part  of  their  current  posturing.  In  addition  to  being  capable  of  threatening  neigh- 
bors, China  continues  to  develop  its  ICBM  force  with  mobile  ICBMs  and  the  addi- 
tion of  the  CSS— 4  missile,  capable  of  reaching  the  United  States. 

Though  Russia  and  China  have  the  capability  of  threatening  our  homeland  today, 
we  also  face  the  threat  that  ballistic  missiles  will  be  used  against  our  forces  or  our 
allies  around  the  world  by  a  growing  number  of  countries.  More  than  20  nations 
have  acquired  ballistic  missiles  or  are  in  the  process  of  doing  so.  Recent  tensions 
over  nuclear  weapons  production  between  North  Korea  and  the  United  States  illus- 
trate the  complex  diplomatic,  political,  and  military  challenges  posed  by  this  pro- 
liferation. Many  of  the  nations  which  currently  possess  ballistic  missiles  are  be- 
lieved to  be  seeking  nuclear,  chemical,  or  biological  warheads  for  them.  Most  of 
these  missiles  are  derivatives  of  the  Soviet-designed  SCUD.  Upgraded,  longer-range 
versions  could  be  deployed  by  the  year  2000,  but  most  will  continue  to  have  ranges 
of  less  than  1,000  kilometers. 

The  development  of  cruise  missiles,  especially  those  designed  for  launch  from  sea- 
going vessels,  is  another  concern.  Cruise  missiles — fitted  with  nuclear,  chemical,  or 
biological  warheads  are  difficult  to  detect  and  track.  The  regional  threat  of  such 
weapons  is  here  now.  In  the  future,  they  could  threaten  North  America. 

MISSIONS 

USSPACECOM  is  assigned  mission  in  four  specific  areas:  space  forces  support, 
force  enhancement,  space  control,  and  force  application.  Under  the  new  proposed 
NORAD  Agreement,  NORAD  missions  are  aerospace  warning  and  aerospace  con- 
trol— which  includes  attack  warning  and  assessment  and  air  sovereignty/defense. 
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Space  Forces  Support  (USSPACECOM) 

Space  Forces  Support  includes  those  actions  required  to  put  satellites  in  orbit 
^launch)  and  to  keep  them  operating  (satellite  control).  USSPACECOM  and  14th  Air 
Force  are  responsible  for  military  expendable  launch  vehicles  and  for  supporting 
commercial  launches  from  bases  at  Vandenber;g  and  Patrick.  Currently,  there  are 
Four  major  military  spaoelift  vehicles  in  the  inventory.  We  use  the  Titan  IV  for 
tieavy  lift  and  the  Atlas  IIA.  the  Titan  II,  and  the  Delta  II  for  medium  lift.  Over 
the  last  12  months,  all  DOD  launches  achieved  orbit. 

To  improve  the  timeliness  of  launches  we  have  changed  the  way  we  do  our  launch 
scheduling  so  that  the  launcher,  customer,  builder,  and  acquirer  all  participate  in 
a  coordinated  scheduling  process.  Launch  schedules  for  the  next  12  months  are  re- 
dewed  first  by  taking  into  account  the  health  of  our  on  orbit  constellations  and  con- 
sidering processing  and  buildup  time,  launch  support,  pad  reconstitution,  potential 
problems,  and  scheduling  conflicts.  Besides  this  review,  we  have  established  launch 
windows  so  that  the  launch  operators  can  optimize  conditions  for  success.  The  track 
record  since  implementation  nas  been  extraordinarily  successful;  and  very  impor- 
tantly, our  customers  are  satisfled. 

We  are  also  committed  to  improve  cooperation  in  the  commercial  launch  sector, 
and  our  support  for  commercial  space  activities  is  rapidly  maturing.  At  Vandenberg 
\FB,  we  support  eleven  different  commercial  enterprises  and  have  eleven  more  in 
the  early  stages  of  program  introduction.  Work  on  the  California  Commercial  Space- 
port is  progressing,  with  initial  operational  capability  planned  soon.  In  addition, 
Spaceport  Florida  plans  to  have  the  commercial  spaceport  at  Cape  Canaveral  oper- 
ational this  year. 

In  the  other  part  of  the  Space  Forces  Support  mission,  we  operate  a  worldwide 
network  of  satellite  control  facilities  to  control  or  "fly"  our  satellites  once  they  are 
launched.  This  network  checks  out  new  spacecraft,  readies  them  for  operations,  then 
aperates  the  spacecraft  for  the  duration  of  their  useful  life.  We  continue  to  commit 
significant  resources  to  modernize  this  satellite  control  network.  For  example,  we 
have  implemented  several  upgrades  which  si^ificantly  increase  information 
throughout,  improving  network  efliciency.  These  improvements  will  also  transition 
3ur  current  spacecraft  command  and  control  system  from  a  mainframe-based  archi- 
tecture to  a  work  station,  of>en-ardiitecture  system.  This  transition  will  simplify 
data  presentation  to  our  operators  and  consolidate  satellite  platform  and  payload 
operations.  The  $81  million  across  the  FYDP  has  been  removed  from  this  budget 
request  in  anticipation  of  the  savings  from  the  communications  upgrades. 

Force  Enhancement  (USSPACECOM) 

In  the  Force  Enhancement  (or  space  support  to  warflghters)  area,  the  Command 
provides  space-based  navigation,  weather,  and  warning  of  ballistic  missile  attack. 
We  also  consolidate  tmd  focus  warfighter  requirements  for  space-based  intelligence, 
surveillance,  reconnaissance  systems  and  space  based  communications  capabilities. 

Our  satellite  communications  provide  critical  command  and  control  connectivity 
not  only  to  our  warfighters  everywhere  in  the  world,  but  also  to  other  U.S.  (jovern- 
ment  users.  Specifically,  the  Defense  Satellite  Communications  System  (DSCS)  pro- 
vides super  high  frequency  secure  voice  and  high  data  rate  transmissions  for  world- 
wide military  command  and  control,  crisis  management,  relay  of  intelligence  and 
early  warning  data,  treaty  monitoring,  diplomatic  and  Presidential  communications, 
and  communications  support  for  deployed  tactical  forces.  DSCS  also  provides  limited 
anti-jam  worldwide  connectivity  for  critical  functions  such  as  tactical  warning  and 
attack  assessment,  and  emergency  action  message  dissemination  for  the  National 
Command  Authorities,  the  Joint  Staff,  command  centers  and  other  users. 

The  Fleet  Satellite  Communications  System  and  the  UHF  Follow-on  (UFO)  sys- 
tem provide  UHF  and  EHF  communications  for  mobile  forces,  including  fleet  broad- 
cast services,  command  and  control  communications,  emergency  action  message  dis- 
semination, force  direction  and  force  reporting. 

The  Milstar  system  provides  extremely  higji  frequency  (EHF),  survivable,  low 
probability  of  detection,  jam-resistant  communications  to  strategic,  tactical,  mobile, 
and  fixed  users.  Additionally,  well  be  fielding  an  interim  polar  E^HF  capability. 

We  had  five  successful  MILSATCOM  satellite  launches  this  past  year — one  DSCS 
satellite,  one  Milstar,  and  three  UFO  satellites.  These  launches  give  us  healthy  con- 
stellations, in  all  frequency  areas  (SHF,  UHF,  and  EHF)  world-wide.  We  also  reposi- 
tioned a  DSCS  satellite  last  year  to  improve  the  communications  for  our  forces  oper- 
ating in  the  Balkans,  and  we  moved  another  one  over  the  Indian  Ocean  to  improve 
3ur  service  to  U.S.  forces  in  the  European,  Indian  Ocean  and  Western  Pacific  thea- 
ters. Last  December,  we  completed  the  first  crosslinking  between  the  two  Milstar 
satellites  documented  by  a  "ribbon-cutting"  message  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff.  USSPACECOM  is  assisting  with  the  initial  phase  of  the  Global 
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Broadcast  Service  called  the  Joint  Broadcast  Service.  This  new  high  capacity  tech- 
nology allows  us  to  send  more  information  like  television,  photos,  and  data  directly 
to  forward  deployed  users.  USSPACECOM  will  ensure  that  the  concept  of  oper- 
ations and  the  operations  requirements  meet  theater  and  component  needs  for  the 
system  of  the  future. 

Navigation  service  is  provided  by  the  Global  Positioning  System,  the  world's  larg- 
est satellite  constellation  consisting  of  24  satellites.  It  provides  24-hour,  all-weather, 
day/night,  three  dimensional,  precise  navigation  and  timing  data  to  land,  sea,  and 
air-based  users  around  the  world.  These  users  include  U.S.  and  allied  military 
forces,  as  well  as  other  national  security,  civil,  and  commercial  users. 

We  provide  weather  support  to  theater  forces  with  the  Defense  Meteorological 
Satellite  Program.  This  polar  orbiting  system  provides  real-time  weather  data  and 
other  information  directly  to  the  theater  warfignter.  Direct  weather  support  is  grow- 
ing even  more  iniportant  because  of  the  proliferation  of  weapon  systems  using  laser 
guidance  and  infrared  imaging.  For  exaniple,  weather  satellites  are  being  relied 
upon  to  support  the  full  range  of  JOINT  ENDEAVOR  operations.  The  President's 
decision  to  converge  military  and  civil  polar-orbiting  operational  environmental  sat- 
ellites will  result  in  a  merger  of  the  follow-on  programs  for  the  Defense  Meteorologi- 
cal Satellite  Program  and  the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administration 
Polar  Orbiting  Operational  Environmental  Satellite.  This  cooperation  will  result  in 
a  projected  savings  for  DOD  and  DOC  of  several  hundred  million  dollars  over  a  10- 
year  life  cycle. 

To  counter  the  threat  of  ballistic  missile  attack,  USSPACECOM  operates  both 
ground  and  space-based  systems  as  part  of  our  warning  mission.  Our  Defense  Sup- 
port Program  satellites  provide  the  space-based  portion  of  the  system.  A  network 
of  ground  radars  provides  a  second  means  to  detect  attacks.  Our  ability  to  detect 
ballistic  missile  launches  plays  an  important  role  in  deterring  attack. 

In  addition,  we  have  invested  considerable  effort  to  improve  our  ballistic  missile 
warning  for  theater  commanders.  These  Commanders  depend  on  our  improved  sys- 
tem, the  Theater  Event  System,  to  provide  theater  ballistic  missile  attack  data  in 
their  areas  of  responsibility.  This  recently  operational  theater  system  consists  of  ele- 
ments from  the  Air  Force,  the  Army,  and  Navy  and  provides  considerable  improve- 
ment over  the  system  used  in  Desert  Storm. 

USSPACECOM  is  also  the  warfighter's  voice  in  space-based  reconnaissance  re- 
quirements. Information  products  derived  from  space  provide  key  intelligence  sup- 
port. Information  from  space-based  reconnaissance  is  an  increasingly  important  tool 
for  theater  commanders  in  preparing  for  and  waging  war.  We  are  helping  to  develop 
requirements  for  a  force  structure  which  will  ensure  adequate  collection,  processing, 
exploitation,  and  most  importantly,  dissemination  of  real-time  information  to  sup- 
port warfighting  requirements  around  the  world.  We  do  this  by  working  with  the 
intelligence,  acquisition,  and  space  communities,  together  with  frequent  discussions 
with  tne  theater  commanders.  This  process  has  contributed  to  increased  emphasis 
on  responsive  tasking,  an  improved  information  distribution  system,  emphasis  on 
survivability  of  key  ground  facilities,  and  increased  attention  to  warfighter  require- 
ments including  broad  area  surveillance  and  the  precision  location  of  targets. 

Space  Control  (USSPACECOM) 

Our  third  mission,  Space  Control,  is  of  growing  importance  because  our  increasing 
dependence  on  space  resources.  It  includes  space  surveillance,  denying  an  adver- 
saiVs  use  of  space  capabilities,  and  protecting  our  own  space  assets. 

We  have  several  ongoing  initiatives  to  improve  our  surveillance  of  space.  These 
include  fielding  of  two  electro-optical  tracking  systems  and  deployment  of  a  new 
ground-based  radar  capability.  These  improvements  to  the  Space  Surveillance  Net- 
work will  improve  our  ability  to  track  and  image  objects  in  deep  space. 

Because  the  use  of  space-based  services  is  rapidly  increasing,  and  the  number  of 
nations  with  access  to  militarily  useful  satellites  is  also  growing,  it  is  imperative 
we  ensure  our  freedom  to  use  space,  as  well  as  to  deny  its  hostile  use  by  an  adver- 
sary. There  are  about  34  foreign  nations  or  international  consortia  which  have  space 
capabilities  for  national  or  membership  use. 

We  must  also  be  concerned  about  a  potential  adversary's  use  of  our  systems  or 
those  of  our  allies  for  hostile  purposes.  We  work  within  our  Government,  as  well 
as  with  other  Governments,  to  fina  solutions  to  the  problem  of  use  of  these  systems 
by  adversaries  in  the  event  of  conflict.  Negotiated  agreements  to  deny  an  adver- 
sary's access  to  commercial  systems,  for  example,  will  become  increasingly  impor- 
tant. 

Because  our  dependence  upon  space,  both  military  and  civilian,  is  growing,  we 
must  consider  the  protection  of  our  space  assets.  Protection  techniques  include  such 
things  as  maneuvering,  hardening,  redundancy,  and  autonomy.  Users  of  space  sys- 
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terns  must  have  confidence  they  will  be  there  when  needed.  We  are  the  world's  lead- 
er in  space,  but  our  leadership  in  this  field  depends  upon  our  ability  to  ensure  our 
unhindered  use  of  space  and  an  ability  to  deny  an  adversary's  use  in  conflict. 

Force  Application  (USSPACECOM) 

USSPACECOM's  fourth  mission  is  space  force  application.  Although  still  in  the 
conceptual  stage  because  no  space-based  weapons  exist,  this  mission  area  considers 
future  operations  in  direct  supnort  of  other  combatant  commanders  and  the  Na- 
tional Command  Authorities,  or  NORAD. 

The  Unified  Command  Plan  also  establishes  that  USSPACECOM  should  plan  for 
the  possible  operation  of  a  National  Missile  Defense  system,  if  the  decision  to  deploy 
such  a  system  is  made  by  the  Nation.  In  view  of  the  increasing  interest  in  this  sub- 
ject, we  are  doing  considerable  work  in  developing  an  operations  concept. 

Aerospace  Warning  and  Aerospace  Contrxd  (NORAD) 

Under  our  newly  negotiated  binational  Agreement,  NORAD  has  the  missions  of 
Aerospace  Warning  and  Aerospace  Control.  Aerospace  Warning  includes  the  detec- 
tion, validation,  assessment,  and  warning  of  attack  on  North  America  whether  by 
aircraft,  missiles,  or  space  vehicles.  It  involves  mutual  support  arrangements  with 
other  commands  sudi  as  USSPACECOM,  USACOM,  USPACOM,  and 
USSOUTHCOM.  Aerospace  Control  currently  includes  air  sovereignty  and  air  de- 
fense. The  new  NORAD  Agreement  also  includes  a  consultative  mechanism  to  allow 
for  expansion  of  the  current  missions  (with  the  concurrence  of  both  nations)  without 
going  through  a  full  renewal  process. 

NORAD  assists  Canada  and  the  United  States  to  safeguard  the  sovereignty  of  air- 
space and  to  deter  an  aerospace  attack  on  Norlii  America.  If  deterrence  fails, 
NORAD  would  respond  against  air  attack  by  planning  for  and  employing  the  as- 
signed forces  of  our  two  countries.  NORAIrs  enduring  missions  cover  the  entire 
spectrum  of  conflict  from  day-to-day  peacetime  operations  throu^  war. 

PREPARING  FOR  THE  21ST  CENTURY 

While  the  readiness  of  our  current  space  force  structure  is  very  high,  we  face  a 
continuing  need  to  modernize  our  force  structure  and  to  better  integrate  space  capa- 
bilities into  the  operations  of  our  military  forces.  These  imperatives  must  oe  carried 
out  during  a  period  that  demands  we  reduce  the  cost  of  operations  in  space.  To  suc- 
cessfully chart  our  course  through  this  period,  we  are  developing  a  mechanism  for 
dealing  with  the  trends  that  will  lead  us  to  the  21st  Century. 

National  Space  Policy 

Progress  brings  with  it  new  policy  challenges.  Space  operations  offer  a  means  to 
enhance  our  global  presence  and  interaction.  Obtaining  the  maximum  benefit  to  the 
nation  from  the  investment  in  space  is  an  essential  element  of  the  forthcoming  Na- 
tional Space  Policy.  The  new  national  policy,  an  update  to  the  one  signed  in  1989, 
will  deal  with  rapidly  changing  space  and  strategic  landscapes.  We  expect  it  to  re- 
confirm the  importance  of  military  space  operations  to  our  national  security. 

Global  Positioning  System  National  Policy 

We  have  also  been  in  close  coordination  with  development  of  national  GPS  policy. 
The  President's  commitment  to  provide  GPS  signals  to  the  international  civil  avia- 
tion community  and  to  other  peaceful  users  of  radio  navigation  and  positioning  sys- 
tems is  one  we  can  support.  At  the  same  time,  we  are  concerned  about  limiting  the 
fotential  use  of  the  GF^  by  adversaries,  while  protecting  our  own  ability  to  use  it. 
n  this  regard,  and  in  consonance  with  our  Unified  Command  Plan  responsibilities, 
we  have  developed  requirements  for  systems  to  address  this  issue  and  expect  them 
to  be  validated  this  spring. 

DOD  Space  Reorganization 

Both  DOD  and  Congress  recognized  that  DOD  needed  a  better  organization  to 
oversee  space  management  issues.  This  last  year  has  brou^t  significant  and  posi- 
tive changes  to  improve  the  situation.  We  participated  in  the  decision  process  to 
make  these  changes,  and  are  extremely  pleased  to  now  have  an  appropriate  level 
of  emphasis  on  coordinating  and  acquisition  and  development  of  our  space  systems. 
DOD  recently  added  the  ifcputy  Under  Secretaiy  of  Defense  for  Space  to  oversee 
the  space  policy  and  acquisition  process.  The  Space  Ardiitect  has  also  been  estab- 
lishea  to  develop  an  integrated  space  architecture  and  to  coordinate  with  appro- 
priate counterparts  in  the  Intelligence  Community.  The  Joint  Space  Management 
Board  is  a  forum  for  senior  management  in  DOD  and  the  Intelligence  Community 
to  address  and  coordinate  defense  and  intelligence  space  policy,  acquisition,  archi- 
tecture, funding,  and  related  issues.  USCINCSPACE  is  a  member  of  this  Board  and, 
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along  with  the  Vice  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chief  of  Staff,  will  provide  representation 
from  the  warfighters'  perspective.  We  believe  these  are  the  right  organizations  to 
bring  the  coherence  we  need  to  our  space  programs. 

Integrating  Space  Forces  into  Military  Operations 

One  of  the  most  important  initiatives  and  responsibilities  of  USSPACECOM  is  to 
integrate  the  use  of  space  assets  into  the  normal  warfare  planning  process  and  oper- 
ations. By  doing  so,  we  hope  to  normalize  or  "operational ize"  space  capabilities  and 
the  leverage  they  provide.  We  want  to  make  support  from  our  space  forces  under- 
standable, usable,  and  accessible.  We  want  the  theater  CINCs  and  their  assigned 
forces  to  understand  what  space  systems  bring  to  the  fight  in  the  same  way  they 
understand  what  air,  land,  and  sea  forces  provide.  If  we  successfully  do  this,  and 
we  believe  we  have  made  excellent  progress  in  this  past  year  to  that  end,  then  it 
will  enhance  our  overall  warfighter  effectiveness. 

We  are  developing  and  fielcOng  a  computer-based  system  which  makes  space  sup- 

Sort  data  availafcle  to  the  warfighter  at  the  theater  level.  It's  user  friendly,  can  be 
eployed  easily,  and  has  been  standardized  with  all  our  Components.  This  tool, 
called  TSOC  or  Theater  Support  Operations  Cell,  will  be  a  vital  element  in  helping 
users  understand  both  the  capabilities  and  limitations  of  the  space  systems  avail- 
able to  them.  This,  in  turn,  will  lead  to  using  space  systems  in  a  more  routine  way. 
Feedback  from  the  field  has  been  excellent. 

Our  Joint  Space  Support  Teams  and  Service  Component  Space  Support  Teams  are 
also  a  success  story.  We  saw  the  need  to  take  space  support  to  the  field.  These 
Space  Support  Teams  have  helped  integrate  space  at  all  levels  through  assistance 
in  deliberate  planning,  training,  exercising,  crisis  planning,  and  actual  execution. 
The  value  added  to  theater  CINCs  can  be  seen  in  tne  direct  support  we  have  given 
to  all  phases  of  military  planning  and  operations.  The  Joint  Space  Support  Teams 
are  the  arm  of  USSPACECOM  that  reaches  out  to  theaters  and  brings  a  wealth  of 
space  expertise — again — understandable,  usable,  and  accessible. 

Space-Based  Infrared  System  (SBIRS) 

Our  number  one  priority  acquisition  program — SBIRS — continues  to  make 
progress.  This  sensor  will  begin  to  replace  the  Defense  Support  Program  Satellites 
just  ailer  the  turn  of  the  century.  This  system  is  essential  to  strategic  users  as  a 
replacement  to  DSP  and  to  theater  users  because  of  its  ability  to  detect  the  emerg- 
ing threat  missiles.  Last  year,  the  Defense  Resources  Board  endorsed  a  "High  Now, 
Low  Later"  architecture  and  the  SBIRS  requirements  were  validated.  More  recently, 
on  August  4,  1995,  two  contracts  were  awarded  for  15-month  design  efforts.  Re- 
quirements, funding,  and  acouisition  activities  have  come  together  superbly — all  are 
on  track  for  getting  the  warfighter  an  improved  ballistic  missile  warning  capability 
on  time  in  2002.  In  the  year  ahead,  we  look  forward  to  the  refinement  of  require- 
ments, and  continued  fast-paced  acquisition.  We  have  been  actively  engaged  with 
the  user  and  the  developer  communities  in  performing  a  cost  versus  performance 
trade  analysis.  The  result  will  be  a  user-influenced  balance  between  affordability 
and  operational  utility.  In  the  fall,  we  expect  to  down-select  to  one  contractor  witn 
the  start  of  Engineering  Manufacturing  Development  phase  at  the  beginning  of  fis- 
cal year  1997.  We  believe  this  program  continues  to  deserve  your  strong  support. 

Missile  Defense 

Ballistic  Missile  Defense  of  North  America  and  of  our  forces  in  world-wide  thea- 
ters is  something  about  which  we  must  be  concerned.  As  mentioned  earlier,  the  the- 
ater missile  threat  continues  to  proliferate.  We  support  efforts  to  develop  and  field 
theater  systems  to  protect  our  forces  and  our  Allies  and  friends  from  ballistic  missile 
attacks.  We  will  contribute  to  these  efforts  through  the  development  of  the  Space- 
Based  Infrared  System — which  will  be  a  critical  warning  element. 

Turning  from  the  theater  threat,  we  just  received  a  new  intelligence  estimate  on 
the  ballistic  missile  threat  to  North  America. 

We  believe  DOD's  three  point  strategy  to  counter  the  ballistic  missile  threat 
strikes  the  right  balance  between  near  term  actions  and  longer  term  needs.  We 
must  consider  in  this  balance  technical  achievability,  affordahility,  and  program 
executability.  We  must  seek  to  prevent  the  threat  from  growing  and  reauce  the 
numbers  of*^  missiles,  deter  our  adversaries  from  using  their  missiles,  and  prepare 
ourselves  to  defend  against  ballistic  missile  attacks. 

Satellite  Communications 

Satellite  communications  have  evolved  into  the  most  versatile,  global  means  to 
provide  key  information  to  the  mobile  warfighter.  This  year,  satellite  communica- 
tions is  in  the  top  ten  of  every  Unified  Commander-in-Chiefs  priorities.  The  major 
challenge  facing  us  is  to  meet  the  growing  need  for  critical  information  when  our 
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current  communications  satellite  constellations  start  to  play  out  in  the  2003-2006 
timeframe. 

Virtually  every  warfighting  system  we  are  building  depends  on  information.  We 
are  relying  on  precision  weapons,  tightly  linked  sensors  and  shooters,  current  intel- 
ligence, situation  awareness,  and  ultimately  dominant  battlespace  awareness  and 
knowledge,  to  win  future  conflicts.  These  information-intense  systems  depend  upon 
high  capacity  connectivity  to  be  effective.  Modem,  precise,  lethal  systems  cannot  be 
effectively  employed  without  connectivity.  Satellite  communications  provide  that 
connectivity  to  conmianders,  soldiers,  sailors,  and  airmen  in  the  field  who  must  be 
mobile  to  carry  out  tactical  movements.  Because  we  must  operate  anywhere  on  the 
globe  in  harsh  and  austere  environments,  space  borne  communications  can  provide 
the  flexibility  and  mobility  to  meet  these  needs. 

The  smart  use  of  new  commercial  satellite  and  terrestrial  conununication  tech- 
nologies offers  quantum  improvements  in  our  ability  to  rapidly  disseminate  large 
amounts  of  information  to  the  warriors  on  the  move.  For  example,  by  leveraging 
commercial  technology,  we  can  quickly  provide  warfighters  with  a  powerful  informa- 
tion transfer  capability  through  satellite  broadcast.  DOD  has  initiated  a  Global 
Broadcast  Service  program  to  send  unprecedented  quantities  of  information  to  the 
troops  in  the  field  through  Very  Small  Aperture  Terminals  (VSAT)  that  add  little 
to  the  weight  and  volume  of  the  warfighters'  load.  The  Joint  Broadcast  Service,  an 
Advanced  Concept  Technology  Demonstration  experiment  in  Bosnia  mentioned  ear- 
lier, is  an  example  of  how  we  are  using  that  technology  today. 

Global  Broadcast  Service  capability  is  just  one  of  the  areas  we  intend  to  exploit. 
We  need  bigger  and  better  satellite  "Pipelines"  than  our  current  systems  can  pro- 
vide. We  have  started  planning  for  our  next  generation  satellites  before  our  current 
systems  begin  to  reach  the  end  of  their  expected  lifecycles.  Programs  such  as  the 
Defense  Satellite  Communications  System  Service  Life  Enhancement  Program,  the 
Milstar  Medium  Data  Rate  satellites,  and  the  interim  Global  Broadcast  System  on 
our  UHF  Follow-on  spacecraft,  will  deliver  more  capability  out  of  our  current  assets 
as  we  plan  and  field  new  capabilities.  We  are  correctly  positioned  to  chart  our 
course  for  satellite  communications  and  field  systems  that  will  meet  the  needs  of 
the  warfighter  well  into  the  future. 

Spacelift 

We  have  stepped  forward  to  solve  the  problems  of  spacelift  which  resulted  from 
the  tragic  "Challenger"  accident  and  the  erosion  of  our  ability  to  compete  commer- 
cially with  the  rest  of  the  world's  spacelift.  We  are  moving  to  make  the  Evolved  Ex- 
pendable Launch  Vehicle  (EP]LV)  program  a  reality.  As  a  Nation,  we  are  investing 
$2  billion  to  significantly  reduce  the  cost  of  launch.  Our  goal  is  for  this  new  family 
of  vehicles  to  cost  us  25  to  50  percent  less  than  current  spacelift  systems  in  lifecycle 
costs.  The  Air  Force  is  the  lead  service  and  expects  the  major  cost  reduction  will 
be  through  modularization  and  standardization  which  will  effectively  result  in  in- 
creased production  at  less  cost  f>er  unit.  Lower  operating  costs  are  expected  due  to 
reduced  manpower  and  improved  standardization  in  our  space  launch  infrastruc- 
ture. We  are  working  with  industry  to  develop  a  standard  payload  interface,  launch 
platforms,  and  infrastructure  for  both  the  medium  and  heavy  lift  configurations  of 
EELV.  This  system  must  launch  responsively  in  accordance  with  long  range,  delib- 
erative planning.  Launch  vehicle  performance,  reliability,  and  standardization  are 
other  basic  requirements  for  EELV.  Four  different  contractors  are  now  using  our 
EELV  operational  requirements  as  part  of  the  15-month  low-cost  concept  validation 
phase.  The  Initial  Operational  Capability  of  EELV,  starting  in  year  2001,  will  move 
toward  much  needed,  improved  expendable  launch  systems. 

Strengthening  the  North  American  Alliance 

The  proliferation  of  cruise  missile  technology  poses  a  potentially  significant  threat 
to  North  America.  NORAD  is  preparing  to  meet  this  future  potential  threat  by  pre- 
paring our  forces  to  successfully  identify,  track,  and  engage  cruise  missiles.  Our 
threefold  approach  includes:  (1)  developing  an  information  sharing  system  with  ad- 
jacent Commands,  (2)  stressing  joint  operations,  (3)  ensuring  our  forces  are  properly 
trained. 

A  key  element  in  countering  cruise  missiles  is  the  fusion  of  intelligence  data  and 
threat  tracking  information  to  produce  a  concise  threat  picture.  We  are  developing 
an  information -sharing  system  to  facilitate  the  transfer  of  real-time  threat  data  be- 
tween adjacent  Commands.  This  architecture  takes  existing  communication  systems 
and  combines  them  in  new  ways  to  pass  vital  information  to  adjacent  Commanders 
engaged  in  cruise  missile  operations.  We  are  also  conducting  semi-annual  joint/com- 
bined training  which  has  contributed  greatly  in  pointing  us  toward  improvements. 
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Joint  operations  will  provide  the  best  force  mix  to  c»unter  the  cruise  missile 
threat.  NORAD  is  actively  engaged  in  defining  force  employment  concepts  that 
maximize  the  strengths  of  the  various  adjacent  Commands.  Synergistic  combina- 
tions of  land,  sea,  and  air  forces  offer  the  greatest  f>otential  in  countering  cruise 
missile  threats — effective  joint/combined  operations. 

Another  major  ingredient  in  our  preparation  is  the  continuing  effort  to  ensure 
NORAD  assigned  forces  are  properly  equipped  to  defeat  future  threats  to  include 
cruise  missiles.  Long  term  acquisition  programs  must  keep  pace  with  the  emerging 
threat  capabilities  by  exploiting  technological  innovation  in  areas  such  as  Ballistic 
Missile  Defense  and  Cruise  Missile  Defense.  Existing  equipment  must  be  enhanced 
through  planned  program  upgrades  and  acquisition  oi  new  capabilities  such  as: 
modernizing  our  Regional  Operational  Control  Centers/Sector  Operational  Control 
Centers  (ROCCs/SOCCs);  acquiring  sustainable,  all-weather,  day/night  air  superi- 
ority fighters  such  as  the  F-22,  and;  fielding  new  sensors  and  command  and  control 
networks  like  those  being  developed  by  OSD,  the  Navy,  and  the  Army.  A  modern- 
ized force  structure  will  oe  the  cornerstone  for  NORAD's  continued  success  in  de- 
fending North  America. 

Programmatically,  the  Regional/Sector  Operational  Control  Centers  (R/SOCC) 
modernization  of  the  1970  vintage  radar  processing  and  display  computer  system  is 
our  top  NORAD  priority.  This  system  displays  the  radar  tracks  of  all  aircraft  ap- 

R reaching  and  entering  North  American  airspace.  Ensuring  the  air  sovereignty  of 
forth  America  is  dependent  upon  our  ability  to  surveil  the  airspace  and  to  detect 
intrusions.  Because  of  system  limitations,  the  R/SOCCs  have  not  been  able  to  han- 
dle the  full  load  of  required  air  tracks  nor  integrate  the  full  suite  of  new  sensor  sys- 
tems. NORAD  is  working  with  Air  Combat  Command,  Air  Force  Materiel  Command, 
and  the  Canadian  National  Defence  Headquarters  to  replace  the  current  R/SOCC 
radar  processing  and  display  system  with  a  new,  open  standard  (nonproprietary) 
computer  system. 

The  existing  computer  system  is  the  hub  for  processing  and  integrating  all  sensor, 
surveillance,  intelligence,  and  other  agency  data  feeding  into  the  operational  com- 
mand and  control  centers.  This  system  cannot  accommodate,  and  cannot  be  ex- 
panded to  accommodate,  the  full  traffic  load  imposed  by  new  surveillance  systems 
added  since  1983  (Airborne  Warning  and  Control  System,  Over-the-Horizon 
Backscatter  Radar,  Relocatable  Over-the-Horizon  Backscatter  Radar,  North  Warn- 
ing System,  Tethered  Aerostat  Radar  System,  Canadian  Coastal  Radar,  and  Carib- 
bean Basin  Radar)  or  any  future  systems.  In  addition,  the  current  R/SOCC  system 
continues  to  age,  is  manpower  intensive,  and  is  becoming  cost  prohibitive  to  support. 
The  United  States  ana  Canadian  relationship  exemplified  in  NORAD  continues  to 
serve  both  nations  well  and  bears  witness  to  the  lasting  mutual  interests  both  na- 
tions share. 

International  Space  Cooperation 

In  the  post-Cold  War  era,  economic,  political,  technological,  and  even  military  fac- 
tors have  taken  on  new  significance  in  defining  and  cementing  key  international  re- 
lationships. The  environment  for  international  space  cooperation  is  likely  to  be  char- 
acterized by  reduced  federal  spending  for  space  activities,  a  narrowing  of  the  eco- 
nomic and  technological  difference  between  the  United  States  and  potential  part- 
ners, greater  recognition  of  and  competition  in  commercial  applications  of  space,  and 
a  greater  probability  of  coalition  military  operations.  As  the  quality  and  quantity 
of  space  systems  grows,  the  need  for  cooperative  links  between  national  security, 
civil,  commercial,  and  international  space  cooperation  also  grows.  Our  Allies  have 
recognized  the  importance  of  space  applications  to  increasing  the  effectiveness  and 
efiiciency  of  modem  military  forces.  By  taking  advantage  of  this  recognition  and 
United  States  and  Allied  space  capabilities,  we  can  contribute  to  strengthening  cur- 
rent alliances  and  contributing  toward  stability  and  deterrence.  Integrating  allied 
capabilities  into  distributed  space  constellations  could  provide  greater  space  force 
robustness  while  reducing  costs  to  the  United  States.  Cooperation  also  offers  the 
added  benefit  of  enhancing  allied  interoperability  needed  for  efTective  coalition  mili- 
tary operations.  In  addition,  cooperation  forms  the  basis  for  expanding  the  relation- 
ships between  Allies  for  greater  control  of  data  from  each  country's  military,  civil 
and  commercial  space  systems  during  conflict.  Finally,  cooperation  increases  the 
combat  effectiveness  of  the  individual  Allies  thereby  enhancing  the  deterrent  poten- 
tial of  the  alliance  structure  and  their  stability. 

From  the  operational  perspective,  increased  international  space  cooperation  holds 
promise  for  improving  support  to  theater  and  strategic  forces.  If  we  can  cooperate 
with  friends  and  Allies  to  enhance  support,  while  fostering  larger  national  security 
goals,  we  can  enhance  our  contribution  to  military  operations. 
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Since  our  ground-based  facilities  span  the  globe,  we  continue  to  work  with  our 
friends  and  Allies  on  space  cooperation.  Our  long-standing  relationships  with  Aus- 
tralia and  with  the  United  Kingdom  are  excellent  examples  of  cooperative  efforts 
to  provide  warning  of  ballistic  missile  attacks. 

We  are  also  engaged  with  DOD  and  Joint  StafT  supporting  various  efforts  in  inter- 
national space  cooperation  to  provide  deterrence  and  enhance  stability  in  a  very  dy- 
namic and  changing  world.  We  are  preparing  to  provide  warning  data  which  can 
be  shared  with  our  friends  and  Allies.  We  expect  implementation  of  shared  warning 
with  NATO  and  Japan  this  year.  We  are  also  involved  in  specific  efforts  with  France 
and  Canada  this  year.  Additionally,  we  support  the  military-to-military  contact  pro- 
gram with  nations  of  the  Former  Soviet  Union.  Last  year.  Air  Force  Space  Com- 
mand hosted  a  GLONASS  delegation  from  Russia  to  visit  our  Global  Positioning 
System  units.  We  anticipate  a  counterpart  visit  to  their  country  this  year.  We  also 
visited  Ukrainian  satellite  control  facilities  this  year  and  hope  to  sponsor  a  recip- 
rocal visit  later  this  year.  Furthermore,  in  support  of  USACOM,  we  expect  to  par- 
ticipate in  a  United  States-Russian  theater  missile  defense  exercise  this  summer. 

CLOSING 

The  men  and  women  of  NORAD  and  USSPACECOM  and  our  Components  are  the 
reason  we  provide  high  quality  aerospace  defense  and  space  operations  to  our  two 
nations.  In  turn,  their  contribution  would  not  be  possible  without  the  best  recruit- 
ing, the  best  training,  and  the  best  equipment  in  the  world.  We  must  maintain  our 
emphasis  on  these  three  key  elements  of  the  force  to  maintain  our  preeminent  posi- 
tion as  the  world's  greatest  Nation.  Along  with  this  is  our  need  to  assure  appro- 
priate quality  of  life  for  our  {xjrsonnel.  We  ask  a  lot  of  our  people,  and  they  exceed 
our  expectations.  We  must  not  break  this  trust. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  this  committee,  thank  you  again  for  permitting  me 
to  convey  our  priorities  and  accomplishments  to  you.  It  is  an  honor  to  serve  our  Na- 
tion with  such  great  men  and  women  and  I'm  pleased  to  be  here  again. 

Chairman  THURMOND.  Thank  you. 
General  Shelton. 

STATEMENT  OF  GEN.  HENRY  H.  SHELTON,  COMMANDER  IN 
CHIEF,  U.S.  SPECIAL  OPERATIONS  COMMAND 

General  Shelton.  Good  morning,  Mr.  Chairman,  Members  of  the 
committee.  I  am  Greneral  Hugh  Shelton  from  United  States  Special 
Operations  Command.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  be  here  this  morning  to 
report  to  you  on  the  status  of  our  nation's  special  operations  forces, 
or  SOF,  as  they  are  most  commonly  called.  I  do  have  a  statement 
to  submit  for  the  record. 

I  can  report  this  morning  that  SOF  are  ready  and  healthy  due 
to  the  wisdom  of  Congress  in  giving  us  the  tools  to  do  our  jobs  and 
the  leadership  and  dedication  of  extraordinary  Americans.  I  can 
tell  you  that  I  could  not  be  more  proud  of  the  men  and  women  that 
we  have  in  SOF  today,  and  we  are  fortunate  to  have  the  services, 
I  feel,  of  some  of  the  best  young  people  that  the  Nation  has  pro- 
duced. 

While  technology  and  all  the  systems  that  flow  from  it  are  impor- 
tant to  us,  we  go  to  extraordinary  lengths  to  select  the  right  sol- 
diers, sailors,  and  airmen  to  conduct  these  very  specialized,  unique, 
and  most  often  sensitive  missions.  We  must  ensure  that  we  have 
the  right  people  because  we  will  put  them  against  requirements 
that  can  have  strategic  and  international  consequences. 

I  will  ask  you  to  remember  this  human  factor  as  we  talk  about 
systems  and  budget  lines — the  men  and  women  that  we  charge  to 
do  these  extraordinary  things  in  support  of  our  nation's  interests, 
who  are  at  the  pointed  end  of  the  spear,  most  often  isolated  and 
oft^n  in  front  of  the  rest  of  the  U.S.  military.  They  are  what  is 
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most  important  as  we  strive  to  make  special  operations  as  relevant 
and  reaay  as  possible. 

I  will  finish  my  remarks  by  highlighting  several  issues  of  concern 
and  will  then  be  pleased  to  take  your  questions.  First  is 
PERSTEMPO  and  OPTEMPO.  We  are  watching  our  operational 
tempo  closely,  particularly  in  the  context  of  some  extraordinarily 
long-term  operations,  like  those  in  northern  Iraq  or  in  the  former 
Yugoslavia.  By  all  indicators,  SOF  are  doing  well,  but  this  is  a  crit- 
ical point  of  which  we  are  very  mindful  and  beyond  which  core 
competencies  are  affected. 

Support  for  demining  operations  is  another.  Recent  changes  in 
legislation  have  hindered  our  ability  to  offer  assistance  to  nations 
whose  civilians  are  suffering  from  the  scourge  of  landmines.  We 
hope  to  see  some  relief  that  would  allow  participation  in  that  effort 
around  the  world  to  be  as  effective  as  possible. 

Our  budget  authority,  exercised  as  Major  Force  Program  11, 
gives  us  the  flexibility  to  acquire  those  SOF-peculiar  items  that  are 
necessary  to  accomplish  a  myriad  of  missions.  It  has  proven  time 
and  time  again  vital  to  our  ability  to  respond  in  rapid  fashion  to 
emerging  challenges. 

Having  said  that,  we  are  concerned  that  resources  for  moderniza- 
tion keep  pace  with  technological  advances  and  the  requirement  to 
replace  aging  systems.  The  V-22  Osprey  is  a  good  example,  in  that 
our  acquisition  of  50  SOF  variants,  the  CV-22  will  not  only  fill  a 
technological  shortfall  in  our  capabilities  but  allow  us  to  retire 
some  100  of  our  current  fleet  of  airplanes  and  helicopters. 

Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  tell  the  Special 
Operations  story  and  I  welcome  your  questions. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  General  Shelton  follows:! 

Prepared  Statement  by  Gen.  Henry  H.  Shelton 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  I  am  General  Hugh  Shelton,  Com- 
mander in  Chief  of  the  United  States  Special  Operations  Command  (USSOCOM). 
It  is  a  pleasure  to  appear  before  you  this  morning  to  report  on  the  state  of  this  coun- 
try's special  operations  forces,  or  SOF,  as  they  are  commonly  called. 

This  nation  s  special  operations  forces  provide  the  National  Command  Authorities 
(NCA)  with  highly  trained,  rapidly  deployable  joint  forces  capable  of  conducting  spe- 
cial operations  anywhere  in  the  world  in  support  of  United  States'  national  security 
interests.  Special  operations  may  be  conducted  along  the  entire  continuum  of  con- 
flict to  support  conventional  operations  or  as  independent  operations  when  conven- 
tional operations  are  either  inappropriate  or  unfeasible. 

While  SOF  can  be  employed  as  a  force  multiplier  in  support  of  conventional  forces 
in  low-,  mid-,  and  high -intensity  conflicts,  they  are  particularly  effective  at  the  lower 
end  of  the  conflict  spectrum.  SOF  can  also  be  employed  in  an  economy  of  force  role — 
to  provide  presence  and  to  reinforce  host  nation  capabilities  in  strategic  areas  of  the 
world  when  large  conventional  United  States  forces  are  deployed  in  major  regional 
contingencies. 

The  language  and  regional  expertise  of  SOF  is  particularly  suited  to  international 
and  coalition  operations,  foreign  internal  defense  missions,  and  any  other  mission 
where  in-depth  knowledge  of  a  people  and  a  region  is  an  important  component  of 
mission  success. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  to  you  that  Special  Operations  Forces,  both  under  my  com- 
mand here  in  the  United  States  and  those  assigned  to  regional  unified  commands, 
are  trained  and  ready,  capable  of  fulfilling  our  legislated  missions.  Our  operations 
tempo  (OPTEMPO)  is  high,  requiring  us  to  carefully  manage  the  force  in  several 
key  areas,  but  the  morale  of  the  force  is  also  high  because  our  men  and  women  are 
fully  engaged  in  the  type  of  missions  for  which  they  volunteered  and  were  trained. 

llie  robust  health  of  the  command  is  in  no  small  part  due  to  the  wisdom  of  Con- 
gress. Upon  our  activation  in  April  1987  as  a  result  of  congressional  legislation,  we 
were  given  responsibilities  and  authorities  which  have  allowed  the  Command  to  ma- 
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ture  into  a  unique  force,  a  force  that  serves  the  nation  extremely  well  in  this  period 
of  rapidly  changing  national  security  challenges. 

I  want  to  review  today  where  the  United  States  Special  Operations  Command, 
and  all  of  our  special  operations  forces,  have  come  in  the  nine  short  but  turbulent 
years  since  USSOCOM  was  formed  in  1987.  I  will  give  you  a  brief  progress  report 
on  several  key  tasks  assigned  to  us  by  Congress,  which  will  illustrate  tne  progress 
that  has  been  made  in  SOF.  Next,  I  will  discuss  what  it  is  that  makes  special  oper- 
ations "special";  discuss  some  of  the  limitations  of  SOF  and  how  we  can  best  com- 
plement conventional  forces;  give  you  a  rundown  of  our  activities  in  the  past  12 
months,  and  close  with  some  conunents  on  our  readiness  and  a  look  at  the  future. 

USSOCOM  TASKS 

Manage  Major  Force  Program  (MFP)  11.  Our  programming,  budget  formulation, 
and  bu^et  execution  authorities  are  essential  to  USSOCOM's  ability  to  field  the 
world's  finest  and  most  capable  special  operations  forces.  This  authority  to  manage 
a  separate  MFP-11  ensures  visibility  to  SOF  program  requirements  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  as  well  as  Congress.  USSOCOM  prepared  and  submitted  its  first 
Program  Objective  Memorandum  (POM)  or  MFP-11  in  1990,  the  first  such  submis- 
sion by  a  combatant  command.  We  have  completely  streamlined  our  planning  and 
programming  process,  using  detailed  output  from  our  unique  strategic  planning  sys- 
tem to  support  our  budget  submission.  The  process  includes  all  of  l^SOCOM's  com- 
ponents, as  well  as  those  special  operations  commanders  working  directly  for  the  ge- 
ographic Combatant  Commanders.  As  you  are  aware,  ASD  (SO/LIC)  participates 
throughout  the  entire  process. 

MFP-11  was  clearly  a  critical  part  of  the  legislation  that  created  USSOCOM.  This 
unique  capability  to  shape  our  own  destiny  through  our  own  budget  has  had  tre- 
mendous benefits.  It  hignlighted  the  funding  of  SOF  so  that  it  was  debated  on  its 
own  merits,  and  not  in  relation  to  much  larger  programs.  It  has  allowed  us  to  make 
those  robust,  healthy  adjustments  for  the  joint  special  operations  force,  balancing 
the  competing  needs  of  the  entire  force  instead  of  naving  to  wage  separate  justifica- 
tions within  each  Service.  This  important  linkage  of  all  components  of  the  force  has 
resulted  in  a  better-balanced  force  where  the  tradeoffs  are  among  and  between  SOF 
programs,  not  between  SOF  programs  and  conventional  proCTams. 

MFP-11  is  not  large — it  will  be  only  1.3  percent  of  the  Defense  budget  for  fiscal 
year  1996 — but  it  will  field  a  unique  force  that  while  small  (only  1.4  percent  of  DOD 
military  manpower)  provides  unique  worldwide  service  to  our  country. 

Manage  Research,  Development,  and  Acquisition  (RD&A)  of  SOF-Peculiar  Items  of 
Equipment.  Along  with  managing  MFP-11,  our  RD&A  responsibility  has  been  es- 
sential to  our  ability  to  provide  the  best  equipped  SOF  in  the  world.  Funded 
through  MFP-11,  this  has  resulted  in  fielding  a  number  of  major  systems  that  will 
move  SOF  into  the  21st  Century.  While  relatively  young  (we  have  been  doing  RD&A 
for  only  5  years),  we  have  made  great  strides  in  putting  together  a  system  that  is 
responsive  to  the  needs  of  the  user  and  takes  full  advantage  of  engineering  tech- 
nology, leverages  Service  programs,  and  streamlines  the  acquisition  process. 

We  have  designed  a  process  that  will  continue  to  provide  critical  items  to  the 
forces  in  the  field  that  meet  our  unique  requirements.  Central  to  this  process  is  a 
core  modernization  philosophy  that  seeks  to  provide  a  basis  for  continued  support 
to  our  users.  This  philosophy  emphasizes  the  following: 

a.  Worldwide  rapid  response — get  the  users  what  they  need  when  they  need  it. 

b.  Sufficient  sustainment — ensure  we  can  support  the  systems  fielded. 

c.  Enhanced  mobility — get  our  people  to  the  places  where  they  can  do  the  most 
good  in  a  timely  fashion. 

d.  Efficient  C^ — maximize  the  impact  of  the  small  numbers  of  people  we  do  have. 

e.  C'^I  strategy — keep  pace  with  the  rapid  advances  in  technology  to  ensure  our 
forces  can  communicate  under  all  conditions  in  the  field,  and  can  rapidly  receive  the 
most  up-to-date  intelligence  possible,  and  in  a  format  they  can  use. 

We  cannot  always  be  on  the  leading  edge  of  technology  ourselves.  It  is  too  expen- 
sive. We  have  adopted  a  program  of  prudent  innovation,  choosing  carefully  wnich 
technological  paths  to  take  and  fully  leveraging  the  research  conducted  by  the  Serv- 
ices, other  Government  agencies,  and  the  private  sector. 

Our  most  important  modernization  concern  for  the  1990s  has  been  mobility.  We 
have  upgraded  C-130  platforms  to  SOF-improved  capability  (enhanced  navigation, 
self  defense,  and  communications).  Army  special  operations  aviation  is  fielding  the 
MH-60K  and  the  MH—47E,  the  most  moaern,  capable  transport  helicopters  any- 
where. Equipped  with  state-of-the-art  navigation  and  communications  suites,  these 
air-refuelable  helicopters  provide  superb  snort-  and  medium-range  insertion  capa- 
bilities under  all  weather  conditions.  All  of  these  programs  enhance  our  air  mobility 
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but  stili  leave  a  gap  in  our  ability  to  conduct  long-range  extraction  of  SOF  from 
areas  deep  in  hostile  or  denied  areas.  The  CV-22,  which  will  be  in  our  flscal  year 
1997-2001  POM,  will  fill  the  deep  penetration  mobility  void  in  our  otherwise  superb 
capabilities. 

We  are  currently  fielding  to  the  Naval  Special  Warfare  Command 
(NAVSPECWARCOM)  a  mix  of  new  surface  and  subsurface  platforms.  Programs  in- 
clude production  of  a  10  meter  rigid  hull  inflatable  boat  and  production  of  the  Mark 
V  Special  Operations  Crafl.  The  latter  is  a  high-speed  boat,  capable  of  carrying  16 
SEALs.  It  has  an  operational  range  of  500  nautical  miles  and  a  top  speed  in  excess 
of  50  knots.  It  is  also  air  transportable  by  C-5  aircraft.  The  Marn  V  was  designed 
to  provide  a  boat  which  could  carry  the  SEALs  to  the  operational  area  and  deliver 
them  ready  to  effectively  execute  their  missions.  This  development  has  been  an  ex- 
cellent example  of  our  ability  to  manage  a  significant  program  and  do  it  in  a  very 
rapid  fashion.  From  the  time  we  released  the  specifications  to  industry  for  this  boat, 
through  the  competitive  testing  of  three  prototypes  and  the  down  select  to  the  final 
version,  took  only  23  months.  The  first  production  boats  have  been  delivered  and 
are  in  service.  This  program  was  accelerated  2  to  3  years  over  a  normal  acquisition. 
We  could  not  have  done  this  without  these  unique  RD&A  authorities  vested  in  us 
by  Congress. 

NAVSPECWARCOM  has  taken  delivery  of  all  of  the  planned  170  foot  Patrol 
Coastal  class  ships.  These  commissioned  United  States  Navy  ships  are  particularly 
effective  in  coastal  patrol  and  interdiction  missions  and  can  transport  up  to  eight 
SEALs  for  sustained  periods.  These  ships  were  very  successful  on  their  maiden 
operational  voyage  in  support  of  the  Haiti  operation,  and  are  proving  their  utility 
to  Fleet  Commanders,  as  well. 

The  last  major  Navy  program  is  the  development  of  the  Advanced  SEAL  Delivery 
System,  a  dry  submersible,  or  mini -submarine.  It  will  significantly  increase  the 
speed  and  range  with  which  we  can  conduct  clandestine  insertion  and  extraction  of 
SEALs  in  hostile  or  denied  waters.  We  are  particularly  confident  about  this  program 
because  we  will  use  the  Navy's  proven  deep  submergence  rescue  vehicle  (DSRV) 
technology.  The  first  craft  is  now  under  construction. 

Another  example  of  our  ability  to  procure  items  quickly  is  the  success  of  our  M- 
4  SOF  Carbine  program.  This  program  went  from  concept  definition  to  production 
in  only  18  months  and  has  put  a  significantly  improved  weapon  in  the  hands  of  the 
user.  Finally  we  are  implementing  a  command,  control,  communication,  computers, 
and  intelligence  (C^I)  master  plan  that  significantly  restructures  our  C^I  architec- 
ture and  the  way  we  will  procure  and  utifize  hardware  to  support  the  C'*!  system. 
Central  to  this  program  are  our  goals  to  reduce  the  size  and  weight  of  communica- 
tions equipment,  and  embed  low  probability  of  intercept  and  detection  characteris- 
tics, while  improving  reliability  and  maintainability.  For  the  intelligence  portion  of 
this  program,  the  goal  is  to  provide  the  ability  to  receive  and  process  near  real  time 
intelligence  from  national  and  theater  sources  and  have  this  information  available 
in  a  readily  usable  form  for  the  operator  in  the  field. 

We  have  been  aggressive  and  innovative  in  our  RD&A  efforts.  To  keep  pace  with 
the  ever  changing  world  environment  we  have  canceled  50  programs  and  restruc- 
tured 57  since  we  submitted  POM  94.  Our  Acquisition  Center  is  currently  managing 
228  programs  that  will  provide  SOF  with  the  equipment  they  require  to  meet  future 
needs. 

Our  ability  to  respond  to  short-notice  requirements  is  equally  dynamic.  During 
initial  operations  in  Bosnia,  USSOCOM  used  its  unique  authority  to  acquire  SOF- 

geculiar  materiel  and  supplies  to  provide  urgently  needed  equipment,  such  as  the 
attle  Dress  System  (cola  weather  clothing)  for  SOF.  This  requirement  was  ap- 
proved within  48  hours,  on  contract  within  1  week,  and  delivered  in  25  days. 

Monitor  the  professional  development  of  SOF  personnel.  USSOCOM  activity  mon- 
itors the  promotions  and  retention  of  all  SOF  officers  and  NCOs.  In  fiscal  year  1995, 
SOF  equaled  or  exceeded  Service  averages  for  promotion  in  29  out  of  38  grades/ 
skills  monitored.  Marked  improvement  in  selection  rates  for  CA/PSYOP  officers  and 
Special  Forces  Colonels  in  fiscal  year  1995  is  indicative  of  the  proactive  approach 
undertaken  by  both  our  components  and  the  Services  to  ensure  promotion  equity. 
In  many  of  the  cases  where  the  SOF  average  was  below  that  of  other  skills,  small 
numbers  were  considered,  and  the  selection  or  non-selection  of  one  or  two  people 
significantly  affected  the  statistics.  We  stay  in  close  touch  with  the  Services  to  en- 
sure that  our  people  are  fully  prepared  and  competitive  for  promotions.  The  Services 
have  been  very  helpful  in  this  endeavor. 

Retention  of  SOF  officers  and  enlisted  personnel  remains  above  Service  averages 
with  few  exceptions.  Initiatives  in  the  areas  of  special  and  incentive  pays,  quality 
of  life,  and  increased  opportunities  in  professional  education  and  command  assi^- 
ments  are  all  positive  contributors.  SOF  officers  experienced  above-average  selection 
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for  both  intermediate  and  senior  service  schools  in  fiscal  year  1995  and  professional 
military  education  opportunities  continue  to  expand. 

Ensure  Interoperability.  USSOCOM  has  made  significant  improvements  in  SOF 
command  and  control  since  1987,  focused  on  improving  the  integration  of  SOF  with 
conventional  forces.  The  history  of  special  operations  has  shown  repeatedly  that 
SOF  make  their  greatest  contribution  to  national  security  when  they  are  fully  inte- 
grated into  the  overall  theater  campaign  plan,  working  in  close  cooperation  with 
other  joint  and  combined  forces. 

The  most  important  improvement  supporting  this  integration  is  the  increased  ca- 
pabilities of  the  Theater  Special  Operations  Commands  (Theater  SOCs).  These  sub- 
unified  flag  officer  commands  provide  each  of  the  geographic  commanders-in-chief 
(COMBATANT  Commanders)  with  a  headquarters  to  plan  and  control  the  employ- 
ment of  joint  special  operations  teams  in  war  and  operations  other  than  war.  Thea- 
ter SOCs  have  formed  Joint  Special  Operations  Tasks  Forces  several  times,  to  in- 
clude during  PROMOTE  LIBERTY  in  Panama,  DESERT  SHIELD  and  DESERT 
STORM  in  Southwest  Asia,  PROVIDE  COMFORT  in  Northern  Iraq,  in  support  of 
United  States  humanitarian  relief  efforts  in  Rwanda,  in  multi-national  force  train- 
ing for  Haiti,  and  most  recently  in  support  of  JOINT  ENDEAVOR  in  Bosnia  and 
Croatia.  To  support  this  growing  role,  USSOCOM  has  increased  the  manning  of  the 
Theater  SOCs  to  100  percent  of  peacetime  authorization  and  provided  them  an  in- 
terim quick-reaction  communications  package.  In  addition,  all  five  Theater  SOC 
commanders  are  now  flag  officers. 

In  summation,  in  the  9  short  years  of  its  existence,  USSOCOM  has  used  the  re- 
sponsibilities given  to  it  by  Congress  to  build  the  world's  premier  special  operations 
force. 

THE  UNIQUENESS  OF  SPECIAL  OPERATIONS  FORCES 

Special  operations  forces  provide  the  National  Command  Authorities  with  an  ex- 
panded range  of  unique  options  from  which  to  choose  when  confronting  a  challenge 
to  our  nation's  security.  SOF  provides  a  range  of  capabilities  that  are  unique  in  the 
world.  We  have  four  categories  of  capabilities: 

a.  Direct  combat  operations — often  referred  to  as  "commando"  operations. 

b.  Our  foreign  internal  defense/unconventional  warfare  operations — where  the 
focus  is  on  preparing  military  or  paramilitary  forces  of  other  countries  to  conduct 
a  variety  of  operations  to  include  nation-assistance  activities. 

c.  Psychological  operations — those  operations  that  deal  with  changing  the  atti- 
tudes and  behavior  of  foreign  target  audiences  to  make  them  more  receptive  to  our 
goals. 

d.  Civil  affairs  operations — a  hi^ly  specialized  capability  that  provides  the  means 
for  conventional  and  special  operations  forces  to  discharge  their  legal  and  moral  re- 
sponsibilities to  civilian  populations  in  conflict,  and  also  provides  a  highly  skilled 
force  to  assist  nations  and  populations  faces  with  natural  and  man-made  disasters. 

DIRECT  COMBAT  OPERATIONS 

These  operations  encompass  several  traditional  special  operations,  including  di- 
rect action,  special  reconnaissance,  and  combating  terrorism.  SOF  is  the  only  fully 
integrated  joint  force  designed  to  conduct  surgical  strikes  and  special  reconnaissance 
deep  in  hostile  or  denied  territory  against  operational  or  strategic  targets.  There  are 
still  many  targets  for  which  conventional  firepower  and  conventional  surveillance 
platforms  simply  are  not  appropriate.  This  may  be  because  the  target  is  hidden  or 
mobile,  or  because  the  target  is  such  that  only  the  most  precise  strike  can  eliminate 
undesirable  collateral  damage.  In  these  cases,  only  an  extremely  well  trained,  care- 
fully selected  group  of  people,  using  highly  specialized  equipment,  specifically  tai- 
lored as  a  joint  force  for  the  task,  and  relying  on  detailed  intelligence,  can  success- 
fully get  to  the  target  and  either  attack  it,  provide  surveillance  on  it,  or  extract  criti- 
cal personnel  or  equipment  from  the  site. 

General  purpose  forces,  by  their  nature,  are  designed  to  provide  a  capability  that 
is  applicable  against  many  kinds  of  targets  with  standard  equipment.  These  forces 
will  be  employed  against  the  vast  majority  of  targets  during  conflict.  SOF,  however, 
provides  capabilities  to  attack  the  critical  targets  that  call  for  innovative  ap- 
proaches, specialized  techniques  and,  in  some  cases,  unique  equipment.  That  said, 
SOF  is  not,  and  cannot  be  a  substitute  for  conventional  forces;  both  forces  are  re- 
quired to  ensure  our  nation's  security.  Conventional  and  special  operations  forces 
are  complementary  in  their  roles.  The  targets  for  which  one  force  is  designed  to  han- 
dle are  usually  inappropriate  for  the  other  force. 
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FOREIGN  INTERNAL  DEFENSE  (FID/UNCONVENTIONAL  WARFARE  (UW)  OPERATIONS 

While  direct  action  and  special  reconnaissance  involve  United  States  SOF  in  di- 
rect combat  with  the  enemy,  foreign  internal  defense  and  unconventional  warfare 
operations  have  as  their  focus  the  preparation  of  foreign  forces,  either  military  or 
paramilitary,  to  conduct  operations  on  a  wide  range  of  tasks  from  combat  to  internal 
development,  in  peace  as  well  as  war.  Successful  conduct  of  these  operations  relies 
on  the  ability  of  SOF  teams  to  establish  rapport  with  and  positively  influence  those 
they  train.  As  such,  these  operations  place  a  hi^  premium  on  not  only  knowing  the 
language  of  the  people  being  taught,  but  in  having  a  thorough  understanding  of  the 
culture  and  the  area  where  these  operations  take  place.  Lmits  that  conduct  these 
operations  invest  a  great  deal  of  time  and  energy  in  language  proficiency,  cultural 
awareness  and  regional  orientation. 

It  often  takes  years  of  study,  in  the  actual  area  of  operations,  to  develop  the  kind 
of  understanding  required  to  work  with  forces  where  the  SOF  operator  has  no  com- 
mand authority  out  must  accomplish  the  mission  through  cooperation  and  mutual 
understanding.  It  also  requires  a  particularly  mature,  independent,  and  self-starting 
individual  who  can  operate  in  small  groups,  often  in  hard  environmental  conditions. 
Finding  these  kinds  of  individuals  requires  a  special  selection  and  assessment  proc- 
ess that  can  gauge  a  person's  suitability  to  these  kinds  of  tasks.  This  must  be  fol- 
lowed by  a  training  program  that  teaches  not  only  the  language  and  regional  specif- 
ics but  also  how  to  deal  with  and  operate  in  unusual  situations  where  there  are  usu- 
ally no  doctrine  or  guidelines,  and  where  they  have  no  authority  to  issue  orders  but 
must  use  persuasion  to  solve  the  myriad  of  challenges  they  confront. 

PSYCHOLOGICAL  OPERATIONS  (PSYOP) 

As  a  national  asset,  strategic  PSYOP  is  increasingly  recognized  as  an  integral  ele- 
ment of  any  major  regional  contingency  or  in  operations  other  than  war.  In  combat, 
our  goal  is  ultimately  not  to  physically  destroy  all  of  the  enemy  but  rather  to  de- 
stroy his  will  to  resist — saving  lives  in  the  process — American,  coalition,  and  even 
enemy  lives.  In  operations  other  than  war,  it  is  often  critical  to  explain  to  factions, 
the  local  populace,  regional  and  international  audiences  why  United  States  forces 
are  engaged.  Our  objectives  are  to  encourage  cooperation  and  reduce  resistance  and 
violence.  In  either  case,  PSYOP  is  the  commander's  means  to  send  clear,  truthful, 
understandable,  and  useful  messages  to  people  or  groups  whose  behavior  he  wants 
to  influence.  SOF  provides  a  full  range  of  capabilities  from  PSYOP  planning  and 
product  development,  to  printed,  radio,  TV,  and  force-to-force  PSYOP  message  dis- 
semination. One  key  reason  for  the  strong  link  of  PSYOP  to  SOF  is  that  effective 
PSYOP  also  relies  on  the  same  kind  of  language,  cultural,  and  regional  awareness 
as  FID/UW.  At  the  strategic,  operational,  and  tactical  level,  PSYOP  is  a  proven  com- 
bat multiplier. 

CIVIL  AFFAIRS 

Our  civil  affairs  units  provide  all  commanders,  conventional  and  SOF,  with  a 
unique  set  of  skills  that  can  act  as  the  commander's  bridge  to  the  civilian  population 
in  an  area  of  operations.  The  commander  has  a  legal  and  moral  responsibility  to 
care  for  civilians  caught  up  in  conflict.  In  addition  the  commander  may  need  re- 
sources from  the  local  economy  such  as  labor,  material  and  production,  etc.  Civil  af- 
fairs units  are  trained  specifically  to  deal  with  host  nation  civilians  and  Govern- 
mental agencies  and  humanitarian  organizations  to  ensure  immediate  humanitarian 
needs  are  met  in  consonance  with  the  military  commander's  mission  and  host  nation 
support  requirements.  After  a  conflict  or  in  the  aftermath  of  a  natural  or  man-made 
disaster,  civil  affairs  units  assist  the  commander  in  coordinating  with  humanitarian 
organizations  to  organize  interim  civic  functions  that  effect  the  local  Government's 
ability  to  restore  order  and  basic  services  to  the  population. 

Any  time  a  military  force  must  confront  or  concern  itself  with  a  large  number  of 
civilians,  civil  affairs  provides  the  means  to  facilitate  that  interaction  to  the  benefit 
of  both  the  militaiy  and  the  civilians.  Almost  95  percent  of  our  civil  affairs  capabil- 
ity resides  in  the  Reserve  Component.  These  highly  trained  citizen  soldiers  have  a 
breadth  of  skills  that  we  cannot  duplicate  in  the  active  force.  Many  of  these  men 
and  women  have  gained  their  expertise  because  they  work  in  these  same  capacities 
in  civilian  life.  As  with  FID/UW  and  PSYOP,  civil  affairs  personnel  are  most  effec- 
tive when  they  are  language  capable  and  regionally  oriented.  All  of  our  civil  affairs 
units  are  so  configured. 

In  summary,  special  operations  forces  have  unique,  highly  specialized  combat  ca- 
pabilities and  a  wide  range  of  capabilities,  and  with  a  foundation  in  language  and 
regional  studies  that  make  them  suitable  to  train  foreign  groups  and  conduct  effec- 
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tive  psychological  and  civil  afTairs  operations  in  support  of  national  security  objec- 
tives. 

SOF  LIMITATIONS 

SOF  is  not  a  stand  alone  force  capable  of  handling  all  of  the  challenges  of  the 
post-Cold  War  world.  SOF  is  also  not  a  sixth  Service. 

SOF  has  a  role  to  play  in  operations  other  than  war  (OOTW).  Often  our  role  is 
significant  because  of  our  unique  regional  orientation.  But  we  are  not  the  panacea 
for  OOTW,  nor  are  SOF  limited  to  OOTW.  All  of  the  Services  provide  unique  skills 
and  capabilities,  and  all  make  important  contributions  to  these  operations.  Any 
large  operation  in  OOTW  will  have  to  rely  on  conventional  forces  for  the  bulk  of 
the  force  as  SOF  has  limited  assets  in  all  of  our  mission  areas.  For  example,  SOF 
cannot  provide  security  for  large  forces  or  numbers  of  civilians.  We  cannot  move 
lai^ge  amounts  of  supplies  or  large  numbers  of  people.  Nor  can  we  operate  for  exten- 
sive periods  of  time  m  significant  numbers  without  logistics  support  from  conven- 
tional forces.  What  we  can  do  in  OOTW  is  provide  forces  tailored  for  a  specific  mis- 
sion, familiar  with  the  region  and  its  people,  and  capable  of  complementing  the  con- 
ventional forces  in  the  execution  of  their  missions. 

The  roles  of  SOF  and  conventional  forces  in  Bosnia  are  a  good  example  of  this. 
I  will  talk  in  more  detail  about  SOF  in  Bosnia  a  little  later,  but  we  could  not  do 
our  job  there  without  the  deterrent  force  of  the  1st  Armored  Division  and  the  other 
multinational  divisions.  We  are  most  effective  when  integrated  as  part  of  a  true 
joint  team. 

We  are  not  a  substitute  for  sizable,  well-equipped  and  well-trained  conventional 
forces  at  any  level  of  conflict.  We  complement  these  forces  with  our  special  skills; 
we  don't  replace  them.  We  can  operate  in  an  economy-of-force  role  to  substitute  for 
conventional  force  presence  in  strategic  areas  when  they  have  had  to  deploy  else- 
where to  meet  significant  regional  challenges,  but  we  can  do  this  only  for  a  limited 
time,  and  only  in  areas  where  the  threat  is  relatively  low.  In  such  a  situation  we 
can  help  host  nations  bolster  their  defenses,  but  we  will  never  replace  the  ability 
of  conventional  forces  to  mass  combat  power  to  deter  or  defeat  a  determined  aggres- 
sor. 

Last,  we  are  not,  do  not  want  to  be,  and  should  not  be  a  sixth  Service.  We  get 
tremendous  support  from  the  Services  and  could  not  accomplish  our  missions  with- 
out strong  Service  support.  The  Services  provide,  among  otner  things,  quality  per- 
sonnel, most  common  equipment,  most  base  operating  support,  our  heavy  lift  re- 
quirements, much  of  our  logistical  sustainment,  and  critical  core  Service  skills  train- 
ing. This  superb  support  allows  USSOCOM  to  focus  its  efforts  on  SOF-specific  train- 
ing and  equipment,  and  joint  integration. 

We  have  tne  luxury  of  drawing  our  people  from  the  large  pool  of  proven  perform- 
ers that  make  up  the  conventional  force.  We  seek  a  small  number  of  people  with 
special  aptitudes  and  capabilities.  Our  rigorous  assessment  and  selection  process 
needs  a  lai^ge  ix)ol  of  very  good  people  to  choose  from  in  order  to  find  those  people 
with  the  special  characteristics  we  need.  The  bulk  of  the  attrition  that  occurs  in  our 
assessment  and  selection  process  takes  place  not  because  the  people  we  are  evaluat- 
ing are  pwor  soldiers,  sailors,  and  airmen.  They  are  all  good  people  or  they  would 
not  have  made  it  to  the  selection  and  assessment  process.  What  causes  most  to  drop 
out  is  the  realization  that  they  do  not  feel  comfortable  in  the  highly  specialized,  very 
demanding  small  group  environment  in  which  we  place  many  of  our  13  people. 
Those  that  do  leave  our  programs  return  to  the  conventional  forces  and  resume  pro- 
ductive and  very  satisfying  careers.  We  could  not  find  those  unique  individuals  we 
need  without  the  whole-hearted  cooperation  of  the  Services. 

CURRENT  ACTIVITIES 

In  today's  unstable  world,  the  value  of  SOF  in  support  of  conventional  forces  dur- 
ing contingency  operations,  and  in  the  implementation  of  the  peacetime  regional 
plans  of  the  geographic  combatant  commanders  and  the  United  States  Ambassadors 
and  their  country  teams  has  continually  increased  since  the  command's  inception. 
Each  geographic  combatant  commander  has  a  regional  plan  to  secure  United  States 
national  interests  and  each  United  States  Ambassador  nas  a  country  plan  to  do  the 
same  thing  in  his  or  her  country.  SOF  is  an  important  part  of  these  plans  in  most 
areas. 

Another  important  aspect  of  our  deployments  abroad  is  their  importance  to  the 
nation  as  our  conventional  forces  have  dramatically  drawn  down  their  overseas 
presence.  Besides  using  our  regional  orientation  to  allow  our  forces  to  work  closely 
with  the  militaries  of  developing  nations,  SOF  serve  as  first-hand  examples  of  the 
role  of  the  military  in  a  democratic  society.  SOF  also  demonstrates  both  through  the 
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training  it  imparts,  and  by  its  own  actions,  the  respect  for  human  rights  that  is  a 
cornerstone  oi  our  policies  abroad. 

These  deployments  establish  important  contacts  for  all  of  our  forces  when  we  de- 
sire to  include  other  nations  in  coalitions  to  counter  sjjecific  threats.  Our  people 
know  military  leaders  in  most  of  the  countries  of  the  world  that  we  are  likely  to 
deploy  forces  to  for  either  contingency  or  humanitarian  assistance  missions,  and 
most  of  the  countries  that  we  are  likely  to  attempt  to  include  in  coalitions  for  these 
operations.  These  contacts  prove  invaluable  as  we  establish  the  links  that  make  coa- 
litions effective. 

Often  our  SOF  deployments  serve  to  set  the  stage  for  deployments  of  conventional 
forces  at  a  later  date.  SOF  is  often  the  only  force  that  is  politically  acceptable  for 
initial  contacts  and  training  exchanges  because  we  can  deploy  very  small,  select 
teams  with  a  very  small  footprint.  The  success  of  these  teams  then  serves  to  create 
a  favorable  impression  of  the  United  States  military  as  a  whole  and  frequently  leads 
to  requests  for  more  substantial  exercises.  These  exercises  in  turn  increase  our  in- 
fluence and  prestige  locally  and  regionally. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opoortunity  to  express  my  support  for  the  range  of  For- 
eign Military  Interaction  (FMI)  programs.  These  programs  are  proactive  tools  Unit- 
ed States  geographic  combatant  commanders  use  to  shape  the  strategic  landscape 
in  support  of  national  security  objectives.  Examples  of  key  programs  include:  For- 
eign Military  Sales  (FMS),  International  Military  Education  and  Training  (IMET), 
Defense  Attache  System  (DAS),  Personnel  Exchange  Program  (PEP),  Cooperative 
Threat  Reduction  (CTR)  Program,  Partnership  for  Peace  (PFP),  Humanitarian 
Demining,  and  Counterdrug  Programs.  SOF  participates  across  the  spectrum  of  FMI 
activities,  often  giving  the  geographic  combatant  commanders  a  precise  tool  for  in- 
fluencing foreign  militaries. 

When  we  support  the  education  of  foreign  military  officers,  NCOs,  and  soldiers 
in  the  United  States,  we  convincingly  demonstrate  the  role  of  the  military  in  a  de- 
mocracy and  we  make  friends  that  have  proven  to  be  important  contacts  when  we 
need  to  work  with  or  in  other  countries.  When  we  send  our  teams  overseas,  fre- 
quently the  first  and  most  important  contact  they  make  is  with  a  foreign  military 
leader  who  has  trained  in  the  United  States  ana  who  immediately  feels  a  certain 
kinship  with  our  teams.  The  exposure  of  these  leaders  to  the  United  States  military 
provides  us  with  great  benefits.  I  strongly  urge  you  to  support  these  vital  programs. 
They  are  low-cost,  high-payback  programs. 

The  result  of  SOF  utility  overseas  is  clearly  demonstrated  by  the  steady  increase 
in  SOF  deployments  over  the  past  few  years.  Our  employment  overseas  rose  180 
percent  from  fiscal  years  1991  to  1995.  In  fiscal  year  1991,  SOF  teams  were  in  92 
countries  around  the  world.  This  increased  to  137  countries  in  fiscal  year  1995.  Five 
months  into  fiscal  year  1996,  we  have  deployed  teams  to  over  110  countries. 

The  utility  of  SOF  is  best  illustrated  oy  our  employment  in  Haiti.  At  the  peak, 
there  were  7,1(X)  Active  and  Reserve  SOF  in  support  of  the  United  States  Atlantic 
Command  (USACOM).  Although  the  current  United  States  forces  drawdown  has 
brought  SOF  numbers  in  Haiti  down  to  126  personnel,  during  the  operation  all 
USSOCOM  components  participated  including  Army  Special  Forces,  Civil  Affairs, 
Psychological  Operations,  and  Rangers;  Air  Force  Special  Operations  aircraft  and 
Special  Tactics  teams;  and  NAVSPECWARCOM  SEALs,  Special  Boat  Unit  detach- 
ments and  Patrol  Coastal  Ships.  These  force  multipliers  provided  crucial  support  to 
all  levels  of  United  States  operations,  in  some  cases  beginning  long  before  the  arriv- 
al of  combat  forces,  paving  the  way  for  the  non-hostile  Operation  UPHOLD  DE- 
MOCRACY. 

From  the  beginning,  SOF  has  been  an  integral  part  of  the  American  effort  to  re- 
store democracy  in  Haiti,  providing  capabilities  that  were  available  nowhere  else  in 
the  military.  Beginning  in  July  of  1994,  counter-migration  radio  messages  were 
broadcast  from  special  operations  aircraft  into  Haiti,  followed  by  pro-democracy 
radio  and  TV  broadcasts,  and  then  leafiets  promoting  the  peaceful  return  of  presi- 
dent Aristide.  The  invasion  plan  included  4,d00  SOF  personnel,  operating  from  a  va- 
riety of  bases,  some  in  the  United  States,  some  from  a  forward  staging  base  at 
Guantanamo  Bay,  Cuba,  and  others  from  an  aircraft  carrier  stationed  off  the  coast 
of  Haiti.  Once  the  peaceful  occupation  of  the  island  was  begun.  Special  Forces 
teams,  together  with  PSYOP  specialists  speaking  French,  Creole,  and  Spanish,  were 
dispatched  throughout  the  island  to  help  create  the  conditions  necessary  for  the  re- 
introduction  of  civilian  rule.  These  small  teams  operated  in  over  730  towns  and  vil- 
lages, helping  the  population  rebuild  the  local  police,  judiciary,  and  civil  Govern- 
ment structures  necessary  for  successful  parliamentary  and  presidential  elections. 

Special  Forces  Coalition  Support  Teams  supported  national  contingents  from  sev- 
eral nations  participating  as  part  of  the  Multinational,  UNMIH  and  International 
Police  Monitor  forces. 
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PSYOP  and  civil  aflairs  personnel  were  instrumental  in  helpingthe  Haitians  rees- 
tablish their  civilian  infrastructure.  Strategic  and  tactical  PSYOP  kept  the  Haitian 
people  informed  and  Reserve  Component  civil  affairs  personnel  were  called  to  active 
duty  to  provide  key  executive-level  ministerial  advisors  and  judicial  mentors,  using 
skills  resident  only  in  the  reserve  CA  units. 

While  Haiti  was  the  most  visible  of  our  deployments,  there  were  many  others  of 
note.  I  would  highlight  the  following  to  give  you  an  idea  of  the  breadth  of  our  com- 
mitments. 

a.  Since  the  beginnings  of  the  United  States'  role  in  implementing  the  Dayton  Ac- 
cords, Special  Operations  Forces  have  deploved  approximately  1711  personnel  in 
support  of  Ooeration  JOINT  ENDEAVOR.  The  mission  of  theater  SOF  (as  aug- 
mented by  l/nited  States-based  SOF)  has  been  to  establish  a  special  operations 
headquarters  (SOCIFOR)  and  conduct  special  operations,  civil  affairs,  ana  psycho- 
logical operations  in  support  of  NATO  peace  enforcement  and  the  withdrawal  of  UN 
forces  from  the  former  Yugoslavia.  This  has  been  accomplished  by  attaching  SOF 
forces  to  designated  NATO  and  non-NATO  units;  liaison  with  former  warring  fac- 
tions; assisting  in  integration  of  all  units;  assisting  in  implementation  of  peace  ac- 
cords; and  providing  rapid  response  capability  (Combat  Search  and  Rescue/Person- 
nel Recovery,  Special  Boarding  Team,  Special  Reconnaissance,  Direct  Action). 

Special  Operations  Forces  in  Bosnia-Herzegovina  are  subordinate  to  the  Allied 
Rapid  Reaction  Corps  (ARRC)  through  the  Coined  Joint  Special  Operations  Task 
Force  (CJSOTF).  Each  Multi-National  Division  (MND)  within  the  ARRC  is  assigned 
a  Special  Operations  Command  and  Control  Element  (SOCCE)  which  controls  3  to 
5  Liaison  Coordination  Elements  (LCE).  The  LCEs  work  for  the  multi-nation  battal- 
ions and  provide  language  capable  personnel  and  secure  communication  back  to  the 
SOCCE  at  the  Division/sector  HQ. 

Civil  Affairs/Civil  Military  Cooperation  (CIMIC)  support  was  established  to  pro- 
vide COMIFOR  with  the  following  capabilities:  conduct  CMO  in  support  of 
SACEUR's  implementation  of  the  peace  agreement;  promote  cooperation  with  civil- 
ian populace,  various  agencies  and  national  Governments;  leverage  capabilities  of 
nongovernmental  organizations,  international  organizations  and  national  Govern- 
ments; facilitate  parallel,  unified  civilian  efTort  in  support  of  NATO  peace  plan  im- 
plementation; ana  be  prepared  to  respond  to  humanitarian,  public  safety,  and  public 
health  contingencies.  Civil  affairs  personnel  assigned  to  the  IFOR  commander's  staff 
provide  advice,  assistance,  and  coordination  witn  civilian  agencies  to  facilitate  the 
implementation  of  the  military  mission. 

Psychological  Operations/Combined  Joint  IFOR  Information  Campaign  Task  Force 
(CJIICTF)  support  was  established  to  provide  COMU'"'OR  with  the  following  capa- 
bilities: encourage  cooperation  and  non-interference  with  peace  implementation 
process;  deter  armed  resistance  to  IFOR  activities;  reduce  accidental  injuries  and 
death  from  unexploded  munitions;  and  facilitate  the  transition  at  the  completion  of 
the  NATO  mission.  PSYOP  forces  provide  direct  support  to  IFOR  maneuver  units 
and  higher  headquarters  using  a  variety  of  methods  to  communicate  themes  to  tar- 
get audiences  promoting  safety,  security,  and  support  for  the  IFOR  mission  of  peace. 

b.  Since  the  beginning  of  fiscal  year  1995,  SOF  has  deployed  scores  of  times  to 
the  countries  of  the  former  Soviet  Union  and  the  former  Warsaw  Pact.  The  purpose 
of  these  deployments  is  to  begin  face-to-face  contact  at  the  military  level  to  foster 
better  relationships  with  the  newly  independent  states,  and  where  needed,  provide 
ideas  and  advice  to  attempt  to  solve  some  of  the  problems  facing  these  countries  as 
they  transition  into  democratic,  market  economy  states. 

c.  AFSOC  AC-130  gunships  have  been  highly  sought  after  assets.  During  the  past 
vear,  they  have  been  used  to  support  operations  in  Bosnia,  Somalia,  and  Haiti. 
Their  surgical  firepower,  superb  sensor  suite,  and  ability  to  refuel  in  flight  for  ex- 
tended station  times,  make  them  ideal  for  OOTW  suppjort. 

d.  AFSOC  aircraft  and  Special  Tactics  teams.  Army  Special  Forces,  and  Navy 
SEALs  have  been  continually  engaged  in  providing  theater  combat  search  and  res- 
cue for  Operations  PROVIDE  PROMISE/DENY  FLIGHT  over  Bosnia  and  for  Oper- 
ation PROVIDE  COMFORT  II  in  Northern  Iraq.  AFSOC  aircraft  and  Navy  SEALs 
also  provided  Special  Boarding  Team  capability  for  Operation  SHARP  GUAKD  mar- 
itime embargo  activities  in  the  Adriatic  Sea.  In  Operation  JOINT  ENDEAVOR, 
Navy  SEALs  stationed  in  Germany  were  instrumental  in  assisting  the  1st  Armored 
Division  span  the  Sava  River  in  December. 

e.  Theater  Special  Operations  Commands  in  EUCOM,  CENTCOM,  PACOM,  and 
SOUTHCOM  have  been  designated  as  the  executive  agent  for  demining  programs 
in  their  respective  theaters.  Unexploded  mines  in  former  war  zones  are  a  global 
problem.  There  are  over  100  million  mines  in  the  ground,  killing  and  maiming  inno- 
cent civilians  and  inhibiting  economic  development  and  refugee  repatriation.  Pro- 
grams are  underway  in  Cambodia,  Eritrea,  Ethiopia,  Honduras,  Costa  Rica,  Na- 
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mibia  and  Mozambique.  An  assessment  of  United  States  assistance  (funds,  not 
troops)  will  soon  be  conducted  in  Angola.  A  demining  assessment  has  been  com- 
pleted for  Laos,  and  implementation  of  the  mine  awareness  campaign  and  training 
program  is  pending  Government  of  Laos  approval.  [NOTE:  Demining  in  Bosnia  is 
being  addressed  as  a  separate  issue  from  the  ongoing  SOF  Humanitarian  Demining 
program.  Unfortunately,  these  programs  are  in  jeopardy  due  to  changes  in  our  legal 
authority  to  conduct  them.  Several  restrictions  are  of  greatest  significance: 

(1)  Our  inability  to  fund  travel  and  per  diem  costs  with  humanitarian  demining 
operations  (HDO)  funds  will  severely  impact  on  units'  capability  to  perform  these 
missions. 

(2)  Requiring  that  SOF  train  only  host  nation  civilian  demining  agencies  will 
make  it  oifTicult  to  sustain  or  even  establish  demining  programs  in  countries  who 
plan  to  use  their  armed  forces  in  this  effort.  Our  combatant  commanders  must  also 
nave  the  option  of  contracting  with  civilian  organizations  specializing  in  demining 
operations. 

(3)  Restrictions  on  purchasing  and  leaving  equipment  critical  to  HDO  with  the 
host  nation  following  completion  of  training  will  render  programs  ineffective. 

Restoration  of  the  authorities  the  combatant  commanders  had  under  previous  leg- 
islation is  crucial  if  we  are  to  offer  effective  demining  assistance  to  countries  around 
the  world. 

f.  At  home,  SOF  continues  to  provide  training  assistance  to  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies (LEA)  in  accordance  with  legislative  and  SECDEF  direction.  Such  training  is 
monitored  closely  and  is  limited  to  basic  military  training-type  subjects.  SOF  does 
not  prepare/train  LEA  for  specific  operations,  nor  does  it  provide  instruction,  review 
or  evaluate  rules  of  engagement. 

I  would  like  to  touch  now  on  some  key  issues. 

READINESS 

The  first  of  these  is  readiness.  We  have  noted  significant  increases  in  operations 
and  personnel  tempo  (OPTEMPO  and  PERSTEMPO)  that  impact  readiness.  Some 
of  our  units  are  deployed  far  more  frequently  than  we  believe  is  prudent  for  the 
long-term  health  of  the  organization.  This  is  true  of  several  of  our  organizations — 
particularly  our  active  component  Civil  Affairs  battalion  and  AC-130  gunships,  and 
to  a  lesser  degree  Navy  SEALs  and  Special  Tactics  Squadrons.  The  AC-130  problem 
will  be  alleviated  as  we  field  the  thirteen  new  AC-130U  gunships.  We  had  originally 
planned  to  take  the  currently  active  AC-130H  gunships  and  send  them  to  the  Air 
Force  Reserve  to  replace  the  Vietnam  vintage  AC-130  As  fiown  by  the  919th  Special 
Operations  Wing,  but  with  the  increasing  demand  for  gunships  to  support  numerous 
OOTW  operations  around  the  world,  AFSOC  has  decided  to  keep  the  AC-130H 
model  in  the  active  force.  These  eight  gunships,  when  combined  with  the  thirteen 
new  AC-130Us,  will  provide  a  healthy  gunship  force  that  should  be  able  to  meet 
geographic  combatant  commanders  requirements  while  still  providing  a  reasonable 
level  of  OFTEMPO  for  the  crews,  and  sufficient  time  to  conduct  training  for  crews 
and  maintenance  on  the  aircraft. 

The  solution  for  the  Civil  Affairs  unit  has  already  been  demonstrated  in  Haiti  and 
Bosnia.  Access  to  our  superb  reserve  component  Civil  Affairs  units  will  reduce  active 
component  OPTEMPO  to  a  reasonable  level.  Because  the  reserve  units  have  needed 
capabilities  that  cannot  be  found  in  the  active  force,  access  to  these  reserve  forces 
becomes  even  more  critical.  Programming  additional  active  forces  is  not  the  key,  in 
my  estimation,  because  there  is  no  way  our  young  active  component  officers  and 
NCOs  can  replicate  the  skills  and  experience  of  the  long-serving  reservists.  That 
said,  however,  we  must  also  guard  against  the  equal  threat  of  such  heavy  utilization 
of  reserve  forces  that  we  affect  the  civilian  occupations  of  our  people. 

These  readiness  issues  have  the  highest  visibility  in  USSOCOM  to  ensure  we  do 
not  "break  the  force.' 

QUALITY  OF  LIFE 

The  other  key  issue  we  face  is  that  of  working  with  the  Services  to  maintain  a 
reasonable  quality  of  life  for  our  people  and  their  families.  USSOCOM  serves  as  the 
advocate  to  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force  for  assigned  SOF  personnel.  We  believe 
that  our  forces  are  not  motivated  by  money;  they  are  motivated  by  patriotism,  cama- 
raderie, unit  pride,  and  love  of  their  work.  But  this  does  not  lessen  the  impact  of 
quality  of  life  issues  on  the  force  or  on  the  families  of  our  operators.  Even  if  the 
job  is  challenging  and  rewarding,  if  our  men  and  women  go  home  to  families  that 
do  not  feel  the  military  has  taken  adequate  care  of  their  needs,  then  the  service 
member  is  likely  to  consider  leaving  the  military. 
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Consistently,  the  most  important  quality  of  life  concerns  of  our  personnel,  as  re- 
flected in  surveys  conducted  within  the  Command,  are: 

a.  Adequate  pay  and  allowances. 

b.  Adequate  access  to  competent  medical  care,  and  erosion  of  medical  bene- 
fits for  active  duty,  reserve  and  retirees. 

c.  The  perceived  erosion  of  retirement  benefits.  Other  quality  of  life  con- 
cerns that  have  frequently  come  up  are  adequate  enlisted  billets,  access  to 
adequate  family  services,  MWR  benefits,  youth  services,  and  affordable  en- 
listed housing. 

Other  concerns  are  a  safe  and  secure  environment,  tax  benefits,  and  commissaries 
and  base  exchanges. 

For  those  personnel  who  live  in  the  billets,  having  a  reasonably  comfortable  place 
to  live  is  a  top  priority  and  is  seen  as  a  direct  reflection  of  the  worth  that  the  Serv- 
ices and  USSOCOM  place  on  the  individual.  Our  top  priority  quality  of  life  issue 
right  now  is  Military  Construction  (MILCON)  for  new,  improved  billet  for  personnel 
who  currently  live  in  substandard  housing. 

Since  we  derive  most  or  all  of  our  base  support  and  base  support  facilities  from 
Service  programs,  our  MILCON  is  directly  related  to  readiness — the  replacement  of 
aging  facilities,  either  for  living  quarters  or  for  operational  requirements  such  as 
docks  for  our  new  boats  and  ships.  It  is  imperative  that  we  maintain  a  level  of  fund- 
ing that  will  allow  us  to  meet  our  increasing  deployment  requirements,  while  still 
protecting  our  commitment  to  our  service  members  through  quality  of  life  enhance- 
ments and  maintaining  those  benefits  currently  provided  to  our  people. 

All  the  time  that  we  have  been  improving  our  current  force,  we  have  been  looking 
towards  the  future.  Morale  and  retention  have  remained  high  despite  high 
OPTEMPO.  We  believe  this  is  because  the  troops  are  conducting  significant  mis- 
sions which  make  a  difference  to  the  Nation  and  they  are  proud  of  their  contribu- 
tions. 

FUTURE 

Trends  we  see  having  a  major  impact  on  USSOCOM  are: 

The  growing  importance  of  language,  regional,  and  cultural  orientation.  This  will 
require  an  even  greater  emphasis  on  these  skills  than  in  the  past. 

The  growing  importance  of  Information  Warfare.  Our  PSi OP  forces  continue  to 
play  a  key  role  in  information  warfare.  But  we  must  look  beyond  PSYOP  to  the  larg- 
er complexities  of  0^*1  warfare  and  consider  how  to  integrate  it  all  into  the  Services', 
geographic  combatant  commanders',  and  Joint  Staffs  eitorts  in  information  warfare. 

Trie  emerging  area  of  counterproliferation  (CP)  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction. 
This  is  a  complex  mission  in  which  USSOCOM  has,  in  the  past,  played  a  significant 
role  and  will  continue  to  do  so  in  the  future.  The  complexity  of  national  CP  efforts 
requires  continuous  detailed  planning  and  coordination  from  the  NSC  through  the 
interagency  and  OSD  levels  to  the  geographic  combatant  commanders,  charged  with 
executmg  the  mission  within  their  areas  of  responsibility. 

Through  all  of  this,  we  have  derived  the  fundamental  principles  that  will  guide 
our  development  in  the  future: 

Requirement  for  high-quality  people — this  is  the  heart  of  our  force.  Without 
our  superb  people,  the  best  equipment  in  the  world  would  be  useless. 
Intense  training  to  develop  and  maintain  capability  to  fight  wars  and  ac- 
complish OOTW  tasks.  This  is  the  heart  of  readiness.  We  cannot  afford  to 
compromise  training. 

Taking  advantage  of  high  technology.  We  often  operate  in  small  teams  far 
from  conventional  support.  Technology,  applied  intelligently,  can  help  offset 
our  low  numbers  ana  increase  the  impact  of  teams  deployed  to  crisis  situa- 
tions, or  deployed  to  help  prevent  crises  from  developing. 
Forward-looking  joint  doctrine  development.  Good  doctrine  will  tie  together 
our  great  people,  our  superb  equipment,  and  our  diverse  missions  so  that 
we  get  the  most  effective,  integrated  force  for  our  money.  Our  Joint  SOF 
Institute  (JSOFI)  acts  as  an  integrating  mechanism  to  ensure  the  entire 
force  works  to  standards  based  on  common  understandings  of  tactics,  tech- 
niques, and  procedures. 

Versatile  force  structure  required  to  meet  training  and  operational  require- 
ments. Since  we  do  not  know  what  future  challenges  we  will  face,  we  must 
create  a  flexible  force  that  can  adapt  rapidly  to  any  changing  threat.  This 
is  as  much  a  problem  of  mindset  as  it  is  of  organization  and  equipment. 
Our  education  system  is  designed  to  inculcate  the  necessary  frame  of  mind 
into  our  SOF  leadership. 
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Our  versatility  and  readiness  are  based  on  simplicity,  mobility,  rapid  response, 
flexibility,  and  surprise.  We  seek  to  nurture  these  attitudes  and  capabilities 
throughout  SOF. 

But  we  should  never  lose  sight  of  the  critical  importance  of  people.  An  example 
of  the  changing  nature  of  the  national  security  environment  will  illustrate  what  I 
mean.  As  this  nearing  is  underway,  an  Army  Special  Forces  Operational  Detach- 
ment A  (ODA)  is  serving  as  a  LCE  with  a  Russian  Airborne  Brigade  in  Bosnia.  The 
detachment  commander,  a  West  Point  graduate  and  a  first  generation  American  of 
Russian  ancestry,  leads  a  team  of  language  trained  soldiers  whose  task  is  to  ensure 
Russian  soldiers  are  integrated  into  the  IFOR  effort.  Reports  indicate  that  the  ODA 
has  played  a  critical  role  in  facilitating  the  transition  of  one  time  foes  to  partners 
in  the  quest  for  peace. 

This  example  hig:hlights  the  importance  of  lan^age-trained,  regionally  oriented 
forces  who  spend  time  down  range  in  many  different  countries.  When  confronted 
with  unconventional  challenges,  the  ODA  and  its  commander  were  ready.  This  is 
an  example  of  what  the  right  people  in  the  right  place  can  do. 

In  closing,  I  want  to  reiterate  my  key  points. 

One,  we  nave  unique  capabilities.  We  have  been  able  to  develop  them  because  of 
the  foresight  of  Congress  in  creating  this  conrunand  and  providing  it  with  the  tools 
to  get  the  iob  done.  Second,  we  must  protect  our  people,  provide  for  their  profes- 
sional development,  and  give  them  the  tools  they  need  for  the  job.  If  we  do  that, 
our  nation's  leaders  will  have  access  to  a  flexible,  resilient  force  equal  to  the  task. 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  speak  with  you  today.  I  look  forward  to  answer- 
ing your  questions. 

Chairman  Thurmond.  Thank  you,  General. 
General  Rutherford. 

STATEMENT  OF  GEN.  ROBERT  L.  RUTHERFORD,  USAF, 
COMMANDER  IN  CHIEF,  U.S.  TRANSPORTATION  COMMAND 

General  Rutherford.  Mr.  Chairman,  distinguished  Members  of 
the  committee,  it  is  my  pleasure  to  appear  before  you  today  to  ad- 
dress the  readiness  and  modernization  of  the  Defense  Transpor- 
tation System. 

Today,  our  nation  possesses  the  most  effective  and  responsive 
strategic  mobility  capability  in  the  world.  Successful  deployment 
operations  from  DESERT  STORM  to  JOINT  ENDEAVOR  have  re- 
peatedly demonstrated  this  to  be  so. 

This  past  year,  USTRANSCOM  and  its  component  commands 
moved  over  1.5  million  people  and  12  million  short  tons  of  cargo 
to  literally  every  corner  of  the  world.  From  Antarctica  to  the  North 
Pole,  from  South  America  to  Africa,  from  the  Middle  East  to  Asia, 
to  Europe,  and  points  in  between,  USTRANSCOM  has  provided  the 
means  for  our  nation  to  influence  events  throughout  the  world. 

I  need  not  remind  this  committee  that  the  most  sophisticated 
and  modem  military  technology  is  of  little  use  unless  you  can  move 
it  to  and  sustain  it  at  the  point  of  conflict.  T*hat  is  what 
TRANSCOM  is  all  about. 

To  the  largest  extent,  the  equipment  that  we  currently  operate 
was  introduced  into  the  force  in  the  1960s  and  1970s.  Thanks  to 
the  foresight  and  assistance  of  this  committee,  we  have  begun  the 
process  of  modernizing  our  equipment  and  infrastructure.  In  the 
interim,  however,  it  is  the  herculean  efforts  of  our  dedicated  profes- 
sionals who  keep  today's  Defense  Transportation  System  moving. 
They  are  absolutely  topnotch  in  every  respect. 

If  we  are  to  continue  to  recruit  and  retain  young  men  and  women 
of  the  quality  we  have  today,  we  must  be  willing  to  compensate 
them  for  the  tremendous  sacrifices  they  make  for  this  nation.  Ade- 
quate pay  and  allowances,  quality  medical  care,  inflation  protected 
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retirement,  and  adequate  housing  are  essential.  This  is  my  top  pri- 
ority. 

Before  this  committee  2  weeks  ago,  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  stated  that  strategic  air  and  seaHfl  must  be  our  number  one 
war  fighting  priority.  I  know  this  committee  shares  that  view.  You 
have  repeatedly  shown  through  word  and  deed  your  strong  support 
for  strategic  lift  programs.  When  the  C-17  was  in  trouble,  you  sup- 
ported legislation  that  got  the  program  back  on  track.  Following 
DESERT  STORM,  you  recognized  the  deficiencies  in  our  surge  sea- 
lift  capability  and  supported  the  programs  necessary  to  correct  this 
problem. 

Recognizing  the  critical  nature  of  transportation  infrastructure, 
it  was  this  committee  that  gave  birth  to  the  Mobility  Enhancement 
Program.  Today  we  are  well  on  our  way  to  correcting  the  defi- 
ciencies of  the  Defense  Transportation  System,  thanks  to  your  sup- 
port. But  we  are  not  there  yet. 

Since  I  last  testified  before  this  committee,  we  have  made  excel- 
lent progress  in  the  C-17  program.  Under  close  scrutiny,  it  has 
proven  its  capabilities  in  rigorous  tests  and  in  the  trying  conditions 
of  Bosnia.  As  of  today,  we  have  taken  delivery  of  24  C-17s.  We 
need  a  minimum  of  120  as  soon  as  possible. 

On  the  surface  side,  we  have  made  significant  progress  in  bring- 
ing our  fort  to  port  infrastructure  up  to  speed.  The  Army's  Strate- 
gic Mobility  Plan  still  has  a  few  years  to  run,  but  progress  is  being 
made. 

On  the  sealift  side,  we  currently  have  approximately  65  percent 
of  the  required  surge  sealift  capability.  Our  program  to  procure 
Large  Medium  Speed  Rollon/Rolloff  Ships  (LMSRs)  is  proceeding, 
but  at  a  slower  pace  than  we  would  desire.  We  have  halted  the  pro- 
curement of  used  RO/ROs  for  the  Ready  Reserve  Force  as  we  evalu- 
ate the  National  Defense  Features  Program. 

Given  the  current  progress  of  these  programs,  it  will  be  at  least 
5  more  years  before  we  reach  our  surge  sealift  goals.  We  must  stay 
the  course  on  these  programs.  While  airlift  is  an  important  ele- 
ment, it  is  sealift  that  would  carry  over  90  percent  of  the  equip- 
ment and  supplies  in  a  major  contingency. 

In  closing,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  say  that,  while  we  have  chal- 
lenges ahead,  I  am  confident  that,  with  this  committee's  continued 
support,  we  will  provide  this  nation  with  the  most  effective  and  re- 
sponsive strategic  mobility  capability  in  the  world  well  into  the 
next  century. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  stand  ready  for  your  questions. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  General  Rutherford  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  by  Gen.  Robert  L.  Rutherford 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Committee,  today's  Defense  Transportation 
System  (DTS)  provides  the  Nation  the  most  effective  and  responsive  strategic  mobil- 
ity capabiHty  in  the  world.  Successful  deployment  operations  such  as  Restore  Hope 
(Somalia),  Support  Hope  (Rwanda),  Uphold  Democracy  (Haiti),  Vigilant  Warrior 
(Kuwait),  and  Joint  Endeavor  (Bosnia),  nave  demonstrated  the  capability  of  this  in- 
tegrated, global  system.  Our  Nation's  leadership  clearly  recognizes  that  the  United 
States  is  more  dejiendent  than  ever  on  strategic  mobility  to  protect  America's  inter- 
ests. When  the  National  Command  Authorities  direct  employment  of  military  forces, 
whether  with  clenched  fist  or  open  hand,  the  United  States  Transportation  Com- 
mand (USTRANSCOM)  is  involved.  Maintaining  the  readiness  of  this  worldwide 
system,  while  improving  the  quality  and  efficiency  of  transportation  services,  is  the 
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responsibility  of  USTRANSCOM  and  our  Transportation  Component  Commands — 
Military  Traffic  Management  Command  (MTMC),  Military  Sealifl  Command  (MSC), 
and  Air  Mobility  Command  (AMC). 

Our  Total  Force  DTS  team.  Active,  Guard,  Reserve,  and  civilian,  together  with 
our  partners  in  the  civil  transportation  industry,  readily  accept  this  challenge.  On 
their  behalf,  this  Posture  Statement  outlines  Department  of  Defense  (DOD)  mobility 
requirements,  assesses  the  health  of  the  DTS,  and  highlights  ongoing  elTorts  to  im- 
prove the  efficiency  and  effectiveness  of  our  Nation's  Defense  Transportation  Sys- 
tem. 

THE  MOBILITY  REQUIREMENT 

The  1992  Mobility  Requirements  Study  (MRS)  outlined  DOD's  future  mobility  re- 

?[uirements,  and  proposed  an  integrated  plan  to  improve  our  airlift,  sealift,  and  sur- 
ace  capabilities.  In  April  1995,  the  Mobility  Requirements  Study  Bottom-Up  Review 
Update,  known  as  MKS  BURU,  validated  the  original  MRS  recommendations  for 
sealift  and  established  an  updated  requirement  for  airlift. 

The  MRS  BURU  scenario  depicts  a  major  regional  conflict  (MRC)  closely  followed 
by  a  second  MRC  where  the  enemies'  attacks  are  stopped  prior  to  achieving  essen- 
tial objectives.  The  attacks  are  stopped  by  the  rapid  delivery  of  halting  forces  com- 
posed of  in  place,  prepositioned,  and  airlifted  forces.  In  order  to  stop  the  enemy  and 
then  counterattack,  it  is  essential  to  rapidly  deploy  reinforcing  units  to  the  theaters. 
The  heavy  equipment  and  supplies  for  these  forces  must  be  moved  by  sea  and  the 
troops  and  critical  high  value  materiel  by  air.  This  concept  provides  the  basis  for 
sizing  the  strategic  mobility  force — how  much  and  what  mix  of  lift  we  require  to  de- 
liver the  halting  forces,  reinforcing  units,  sustainment  supplies,  and  the  overwhelm- 
ing force  required  for  decisive  offensive  action. 

Major  MRS  BURU  recommendations  include  procurement  of  additional  sealift  to 
achieve  10  million  square  feet  of  CONUS-based  surge  sealift  capacity;  procurement 
of  additional  airlift  to  achieve  between  49.4  and  51.8  million  ton  miles  per  day 
(MTM/D)  of  capacity  including  between  120  and  140  C-17  equivalents  with  pro- 
grammed fleet  contribution  of  C-5s,  KC-lOs,  and  Civil  Reserve  Air  Fleet  (CRAF); 
and  continued  "fort-to-port"  infrastructure  enhancements  and  rail  car  acquisitions. 
MRS  BURU  calls  for  these  enhancements  to  be  completed  by  fiscal  year  2001. 

ASSESSMENT  OF  THE  DTS 

The  DTS  is  capable  and  ready  to  support  the  needs  of  the  warfighting  CINCs. 
Maintaining  this  worldwide  strategic  deployment  and  sustainment  capability  re- 
mains paramount. 

USTRANSCOM  is  pleased  with  the  progress  made  this  year  on  most  of  our  major 
mobility  enhancement  programs.  However,  we  are  concerned  with  the  rate  of 
progress  toward  meeting  the  MRS  BURU  surge  sealift  requirement.  Ensuring  the 
successful  completion  of  this  critical  program  is  our  top  priority. 

The  DTS  is  an  integrated  system.  Therefore,  we  must  carefully  pursue  our  mod- 
ernization efforts  using  a  balanced  approach.  Each  element — people,  sealift,  airlift, 
infrastructure,  command  and  control,  and  commercial  partnerships — is  a  vital  part 
of  the  system. 

PEOPLE 

The  real  strength  of  our  readiness  and  warfighting  capability  is  our  people.  It  is 
through  their  superb  efforts  that  we  provide  a  responsive,  dependable  DTS  for 
America  every  day.  In  this  time  of  reduced  defense  budgets,  we  must  remain  sen- 
sitive to  our  people's  needs — to  ensure  every  member  of  every  branch  of  Service  is 
treated  like  the  true  professionals  that  they  are. 

In  order  to  recruit  and  retain  these  high  quality  professionals,  we  need  adequate 
pay  and  allowances,  quality  medical  care,  inflation  protected  retirement  benefits, 
and  adequate  housing  and  family  support  programs.  We  are  especially  pleased  to 
see  the  eiTorts  being  made  to  improve  the  quality  of  DOD  housing*  for  botn  married 
and  single  personnel. 

SEALIFT 

As  previously  mentioned,  at  the  outset  of  a  MRC,  one  of  our  major  tasks  is  rapid 
delivery  of  halting  and  reinforcing  forces  to  the  theater  of  operations.  As  a  result 
of  the  mobility  requirement  studies,  DOD  has  developed  an  integrated  program  to 
meet  this  need.  This  program  is  composed  of  four  key  elements:  (1)  acquisition  of 
19  Large  Medium  Speed  Roll-On/Roll-Off  (LMSR)  vessels  for  afloat  prepositioning 
and  the  surge  sealift  fleet;  (2)  upgrade  of  the  maintenance  and  responsiveness  of 
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our  existing  sealift  fleet  (including  MSC's  8  Fast  Sealifl  Ships  (FSS)  and  the  Mari- 
time Administration's  (MARAD)  Ready  Reserve  Force  (RRF));  (3)  expansion  of  the 
RRF  RoU-On/RoU-Off  (RO/RO)  fleet  to  36  ships;  and  (4)  development  of  a  program 
to  assure  access  to  United  States-flag  commercial  capability  for  sustainment  of  de- 
ployed forces.  Together,  these  four  elements  will  provide  four  million  square  feet  of 
afloat  prepositioned  capacity  (critical  to  the  delivery  of  our  halting  force),  10  million 
square  feet  of  CONUS-based  surge  capability  (critical  to  the  task  of  reinforcing  the 
halting  forces),  and  responsive  sustainment  lift. 

Surge  Sealift 

Since  Desert  Shield/Desert  Storm,  we  have  made  significant  progress  in  our  sea- 
lift program.  Congressional  funding  has  been  provided  for  our  LMSR  acquisition 
program  and  for  required  enhancements  to  our  existing  FSS  and  RRF  readiness  pro- 
grams. 

Two  of  the  four  elements  of  our  sealift  program,  maintenance  of  the  existing  sea- 
lift fleet  and  completion  of  the  RRF  RO/RO  acquisitions,  were  designed  not  only  to 
provide  capability  in  the  long-term,  but  also  to  address  critical  near-term  shortfalls. 
These  two  elements  are  essential  if  we  are  to  make  the  most  of  limited  capability 
and  minimize  the  time  required  to  close  required  forces.  Strong  support  of  sealift 
operations  and  maintenance  funding  in  fiscal  year  1996  have  permitted  the  correc- 
tion of  deficiencies  caused  by  underiunding  in  previous  years.  Likewise,  we  have  ac- 
quired 31  of  the  required  36  RO/ROs  for  the  RRF. 

However,  we  still  have  some  concerns.  Today,  we  remain  critically  short  of  the  ca- 

fiacity  needed  to  meet  the  surge  sealift  requirements  of  our  theater  commanders, 
n  the  event  of  a  major  contingency  in  the  near-term,  we  run  the  risk  that  sufficient 
numbers  of  United  States  and  foreign-flag  commercial  ships  will  not  be  available  to 
offset  this  surge  shortfall.  This  shortfall  is  due  to  a  number  of  factors.  For  example, 
the  LMSR  program  continues  to  experience  delays  of  the  type  previously  encoun- 
tered in  other  new  ship  construction  programs.  Currently,  the  LMSR  program  is 
running  behind  our  initial  estimates. 

While  the  LMSR  program  is  scheduled  for  completion  in  fiscal  year  2001,  the 
delays  in  initial  LMSR  ship  deliveries  preclude  the  timely  return  of  7  RRF  RO/RO 
shins  from  the  prepositioning  fleet  to  the  surge  fleet. 

We  are  also  experiencing  delays  in  acquiring  the  final  five  RO/ROs  for  the  RRF. 
These  remaining  ships  represent  500,0(X)  square  feet  of  surge  capacity.  This  capabil- 
ity is  not  marginal — it  represents  the  lift  needed  for  a  brigade-sized  combat  force. 
DOD  could  purchase  used  ships  in  as  little  as  1  year,  to  meet  this  requirement. 
However,  recent  amendments  to  the  National  Defense  Sealift  Fund  statute  involving 
the  National  Defense  Features  (NDF)  program  limit  DOD's  ability  to  acquire  and 
convert  used  ships  to  meet  this  requirement.  We  appreciate  the  congressional  inter- 
est in  the  viability  of  United  States  shipyards;  however,  our  primary  concern  is  the 
risk  of  not  being  able  to  meet  our  surge  sealift  requirements  in  the  near-term.  While 
a  NDF  program  may  have  the  potential  to  meet  some  of  our  requirements  in  the 
future,  as  weU  as  become  a  vehicle  to  recapitalize  some  of  our  older  RRF  ships,  it 
is  as  yet  an  unproven  concept. 

There  are  many  unanswered  questions  surrounding  a  NDF  program.  Among  them 
are:  the  commercial  viability  of  these  ships  over  a  sufficient  time  frame  to  make  the 
program  cost-effective;  the  ability  to  extract  these  vessels  from  commercial  trade 
routes  and  return  them  to  CONUS  ports  in  time  to  meet  surge  sealifl  loading  re- 
quirements; and  finally,  the  cost  of  the  program  to  the  taxpayer. 

In  summary,  we  currently  have  approximately  sixty-five  percent  of  the  required 
surge  sealift  capacity.  Given  the  status  of  current  programs,  these  sealift  defi- 
ciencies should  be  corrected  over  the  next  5  years.  In  the  interim,  we  believe  it 
would  be  prudent  to  allow  the  continued,  timely  acquisition  of  available  RO^Os  for 
the  RRF.  Such  acquisitions  represent  a  cost-effective  way  to  quickly  field  critical 
surge  sealift  capability  until  the  long-term  enhancements  are  in  place. 

Sustainment  Sealift 

The  fourth  element  of  our  sealift  program  is  assured  access  to  United  States-flag 
commercial  capabiliU'  for  sustainment  of  deployed  forces.  The  Voluntary  Intermodal 
Sealift  Agreement  (VISA)  is  a  CRAF-like  program  which  will  guarantee  access  to 
the  United  States-flag  sustainment  sealift  assets  we  need.  Similar  to  the  CRAF  pro- 
gram for  United  States-flag  air  carriers,  VISA  would  require  United  States-flag 
ocean  carriers  to  contractually  commit  ship  capacity  and  intermodal  resources  to 
DOD  during  military  contingencies  in  return  for  participation  in  DOD's  peacetime 
cargo  business.  The  program  consists  of  three  stages  which  incrementally  increase 
the  carriers'  contribution.  Stages  I  and  II,  which  will  meet  all  known  sustainment 
sealift  requirements,  are  currently  being  refined  with  expected  completion  this  sum- 
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mer.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  has  approved  Stage  III  of  VISA  on  a  test  basis  for 
fiscal  year  1996,  and  22  United  States-flag  carriers  have  agreed  to  participate. 
VISA,  when  combined  with  our  initiative  to  streamline  the  sealifl  contracting  proc- 
ess, postures  DOD  for  long-term,  cooperative  partnership  between  DOD  and  the 
commercial  industry,  and  assures  contingency  access  to  critical  sustainment  capabil- 
ity. 

AIR  NOBILITY 

C-17 

We  fully  support  the  DOD  and  Defense  Acquisition  Board  decision  to  acquire  80 
additional  C-17s — "the  C-17  provides  the  greatest  amount  of  flexibility  to  meet  the 
Nation's  warfighting  requirements."  This  decision  was  a  major  step  forward  in  en- 
suring a  responsive  strategic  airlift  fleet  into  the  21st  Century.  We  need  to  make 
every  effort  to  get  this  aircraft  into  the  hands  of  our  operational  squadrons  as  quick- 
ly as  pwssible. 

The  recent  Acquisition  Decision  Memorandum  advocating  multiyear  procurement 
will  accelerate  C-17  deliveries,  while  saving  procurement  dollars.  We  strongly  urge 
your  favorable  consideration  of  this  multi-year  plan,  as  it  provides  significant  sav- 
ings over  current  yearly  contracts  and  affords  stability  to  this  essential  program. 

C~5  and  KS-135 

With  the  retirement  of  the  C-141,  the  C-5A  and  the  KC-135  will  be  AMC's  oldest 
aircraft.  These  aircraft  range  from  26  to  39  years  old  and  keeping  them  in  a  high 
state  of  readiness  into  the  next  century  will  be  one  of  our  major  challenges. 

Currently,  the  C-5  fleet  provides  83.5  percent  of  our  Nation's  ability  to  move 
outsize  cargo.  The  goal  of  our  fleet  upgrade/modification  strategy  is  to  preserve  "a 
national  asset"  and  ensure  its  ability  to  meet  wartime  mission  requirements  at  a 
reasonable  cost.  Short-  to  mid-term,  we  will  concentrate  on  increasing  C-5  fleet  ef- 
fectiveness by  implementing  a  capital  investment  plan  focused  on  improving  reli- 
ability and  lowering  the  cost  of  ownership.  Long-term,  we  have  commissioned  stud- 
ies to  analyze  how  long  the  C-5  can  cost-effectively  meet  its  wartime  requirement 
and  when  it  should  be  replaced. 

An  additional  development  which  may  inipact  our  efforts  to  increase  C-5  reliabil- 
ity is  the  Base  Realignment  and  Closure  Commission  decision  to  realign  the  San 
Antonio  Air  Logistics  Center,  our  sole  C-5  depot.  We  should  not  take  lightly  the  po- 
tential impact  on  operational  readiness  involved  with  this  transition  of  depot  main- 
tenance. 

The  KC-135  is  currently  highly  reliable  and  provides  90  percent  of  our  air  refuel- 
ing capability.  However,  the  KC-135  is  experiencing  corrosion  problems  which  we 
are  investigating.  Although  we  believe  the  KC-135  can  operate  well  into  the  next 
century,  we  will  continue  to  monitor  this  program  to  confirm  our  current  assess- 
ment. 

Civil  Reserve  Air  Fleet 

A  critical  piece  of  our  strategic  airlift  capability  is  the  CRAF  program.  For  our 
most  demanding  scenarios,  commercial  air  carriers  will  provide  over  90  percent  of 
our  long-range  passenger  capability  and  more  than  30  percent  of  our  long-range 
cargo  capability.  Under  the  current  contract,  CRAF  passenger  aircraft  commitments 
meet  our  requirement.  We  anticipate  eliminating  a  minor  long-range  cargo  shortfall 
by  fiscal  year  1997  and  continue  to  refine  plans  to  resolve  a  currently  perceived 
CRAF  Aeromedical  Evacuation  shortfall.  Overall,  we  are  very  pleased  with  the 
progress  in  this  highly  cost-effective  program. 

Material  Handling  Equipment 

Material  handling  equipment  (MHE)  is  critical  to  optimizing  the  throughput  capa- 
bility of  our  modern  airlift  system.  The  backbone  of  our  current  MHE  fleet  is  the 
40K  loader.  It  is  increasingly  unreliable  due  to  age  and  condition.  In  addition  to  the 
40K  loader,  wide-body  elevator  loaders  (WBEL)  are  necessary  for  reaching  the  high 
cargo  floors  on  commercial  wide-body  cargo  aircraft  and  our  KC-lOs.  The  current 
WBEL  inventory  is  limited. 

The  60K  loader,  which  will  replace  the  40K  and  many  of  our  WBEI^s,  is  on  track. 
MHE  status  will  begin  to  improve  in  fiscal  year  1997  and  should  be  healthy  by  fiscal 
year  2002,  if  the  60K  loader  acquisition  program  continues  as  scheduled  and  the 
next-generation  small  loader  program  receives  continued  support. 

The  next-generation  small  cargo  loader  will  replace  300  oi  the  oldest,  1960-vintaKe 
25K  loaders  and  the  remainder  of  the  WBEL  fleet.  This  program  will  provide  wide- 
body-capable  small  loaders  primarily  at  forward  locations,  enabling  support  to  all 
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military  and  commercial  aircraft,  with  fewer  pieces  of  MHE  and,  correspondingly,  a 
smaller  logistics  tail. 

INFRASTRUCTURE 
Air  Mobility  En  Route  Infrastructure 

Access  to  overseas  airfields  with  adequate  ramp  areas  and  refueling  capabilities 
is  critical  to  supporting  contingency  operations.  For  instance,  during  JOINT  EN- 
DEAVOR'S initial  airlill  surge,  we  found  it  necessary  to  reopen  Rhein  Main  Air 
Base,  Germany,  as  a  European  hub  for  airlift  operations.  Only  Rhein  Main  could 
accommodate  the  number  of  airlift  and  servicing  retjuirements  crucial  for  this  rel- 
atively small  operation.  This  first  activation  of  a  major  en  route  support  base  from 
caretaker  status  highlighted  the  real  differences  between  permanent  overseas  pres- 
ence and  access.  While  successful  this  time,  we  must  be  mindftil  of  the  need  to  prop- 
erly maintain  these  critical  facilities  and  pay  particular  attention  to  the  potential 
impact  of  en  route  infrastructure  access  on  contmgency  operations. 

An  issue  affecting  the  long-term  status  of  some  en  route  locations  is  the  negotia- 
tion of  agreements  between  the  United  States  and  friendly  foreign  Governments. 
When  agreements  are  reached,  it  is  critical  that  necessary  upgrades  are  funded  and 
completed  as  soon  as  practical. 

Surface  Infrastructure 

Our  CONUS-based  surface  infrastructure — railheads,  ports,  installation  outload 
capability — is  a  critical  element  of  our  strategic  mobility  system.  Although  not  as 
high  profile  as  LMSRs  or  the  C-17,  it  is  equally  impwrtant.  "Without  adequate  "fort- 
to-port"  capability,  all  the  airlift  and  sealift  in  the  world  can't  get  you  to  the  fight. 

The  Army  Strategic  Mobility  Program  (ASMP)  is  a  long-range  plan  to  implement 
the  surface  infrastructure  elements  of  MRS  BURU.  Infrastructure  improvements 
have  been  identified  and  prioritized  at  key  installations,  depots,  and  ports.  One  of 
our  most  important  ASMP  projects,  upgrade  of  the  West  Coast  containerized  ammu- 
nition port  capability,  is  funded  and  on  track.  This  capability,  matched  with  Military 
Ocean  Terminal  Sunny  Point's  capacity  on  the  East  Coast,  will  provide  sufficient 
containerized  ammunition  throughput  to  meet  MRS  BURU  requirements.  Other  im- 
provements include  rail  and  ainield  upgrades,  as  well  as  other  installation-specific 
projects.  There  is  a  continuing  need  to  support  this  very  necessary  program. 

COMMAND  AND  CONTROL 

The  warfighter  of  the  future  will  place  a  premium  on  timely  and  flexible  strategic 
mobility.  The  key  to  successful  deployment  and  sustainment  will  be  "Total  Asset  Vis- 
ibility (TAV).  TAV  allows  efficient  and  effective  logistics  support  to  military  oper- 
ations by  providing  integrated  procurement,  materiel  management,  maintenance, 
supply,  ana  transportation  information. 

USTRANSCOM  is  lead  agent  providing  In-Transit  Visibility  (ITV)  in  support  of 
the  TAV  effort.  ITV  provides  visibility  over  all  aspects  of  transportation  operations 
enabling  managers  to  monitor  the  in-transit  status  of  resources. 

Modernization  of  our  command,  control,  communications,  and  computer  systems 
(C4S)  is  critical  to  successful  ITV  implementation  and  will  improve 
USTRANSCOM's  efficiency  and  effectiveness.  The  Global  Transportation  Network 
(GTN)  is  an  integrated  transportation  database  and  decision  support  system  which 
will  provide  ITV,  as  well  as  other  command  and  control  functions  we  currently  lack. 
When  complete,  GTN  will  facilitate  USTRANSCOM's  global  transportation  manage- 
ment responsibilities  during  peace  and  war  with  four  components:  ITV,  Current  Op- 
erations, Future  Operations,  and  Patient  Movement.  Initial  operational  capability  is 
scheduled  for  November  1996  and  full  operational  status  is  expected  in  1999. 

COMMERCIAL  PARTNERSHIPS 

The  commercial  transportation  sector  is  an  important  part  of  our  mobility  force 
structure.  During  war,  industry  provides  up  to  50  percent  of  our  planned  airlift  ca- 
pability, almost  90  percent  of  surface  lift,  and  approximately  40  percent  of  sealift 
support.  Like  other  segments  of  the  private  marketplace,  the  conunercial  transpor- 
tation industry  is  downsizing,  streamlining,  and  eliminating  excess  capacity.  Re- 
duced commercial  capacity,  competing  military  and  commercial  priorities,  and  com- 
mercial market  disruption  during  contingencies  increasingly  weigh  into  the  total 
DTS  lift  equation. 

Joint  Planning  with  Industry 

Joint  planning  among  DOD,  the  Department  of  Transportation  (DOT),  and  indus- 
try, facilitated  by  the  National  Defense  Transportation  Association,  is  the  forum 
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which  will  enable  the  DTS  to  fully  leverage  commercial  capabilities.  Our  primary 
goals  for  joint  planning  are:  first,  to  share  appropriate  mobility  planning  data  with 
industry  allowing  them  to  incorporate  our  requirement  into  tneir  planning  an<i 
measure  their  risk,  and  second,  to  gain  a  better  understanding  of  industry  trends, 
capabilities,  and  technology  advances,  which  will  put  us  in  a  better  position  to  cap- 
italize on  their  intermodal  network.  Programs  such  as  CRAF  and  VISA  are  invalu- 
able as  we  work  to  solidify  the  commercial  sector's  support  for  DOD  wartime  trans- 
portation requirements. 

War  Risk  Insurance 

Our  efforts  to  maintain  sufficient  commercial  industry  participation  in  CRAF  and 
VISA  could  be  hampered  by  failure  to  adopt  two  legislative  measures.  First,  Chapter 
443  aviation  insurance  must  be  reauthorized  prior  to  its  expiration  next  year.  Sec- 
ond, we  need  legislation  authorizing  DOD  to  transfer  any  available  funds  to  DOT 
to  make  rapid  payment  of  claims  in  the  event  of  a  carrier  loss.  Rapid  payout  is  criti- 
cal to  our  conunercial  partners.  Some  carriers  claim  they  could  experience  serious 
financial  difficulties  if  rapid  payout  was  not  available;  and  for  this  reason,  some 
have  withheld  commitment  of  militarily  useful  assets.  We  strongly  urge  your  favor- 
able consideration  of  this  vital  legislation. 

USCINCTRANS'  CLOSING  THOUGHTS 

When  the  National  Command  Authorities  direct  employment  of  military  forces, 
our  Nation's  DTS  must  be  capable  and  ready.  PEOPLE  ...  we  should  adequately 
compensate  them  for  the  tremendous  sacrifices  they  make  for  the  Nation.  SEALIFT 
.  .  .  we  should  complete  the  LMSR  and  RRF  RO/RO  acquisition  programs.  AIR- 
LIFT .  .  .  we  should  support  the  C— 17  multi-year  procurement  plan,  it  provides 
cost  savings  and  helps  accelerate  deliveries.  INFRASTRUCTURE  .  .  .  we  should 
maintain  critical  facilities  and  ensure  future  access.  COMMAND  AND  CONTROL 
...  we  need  to  rapidly  field  GTN  to  achieve  greater  efficiency  and  effectiveness. 
CHALLENGE  .  .  .  while  there  are  challenges  ahead  we  believe  we  have  made  ex- 
cellent progress.  We  are  confident  that  we  will  continue  to  provide  the  most  effective 
and  responsive  strategic  mobility  capability  in  the  world  into  the  next  century. 

Chairman  Thurmond.  Thank  you. 

After  the  last  Senators  make  a  short  statement,  the  first  round 
of  questions  will  be  7  minutes.  Subsequent  rounds  will  be  limited 
to  5  minutes. 

General  Habiger,  I  was  pleased  to  hear  Secretary  Perry  and  Gen- 
eral Shalikashvili  say  that  we  will  not  reduce  our  force  structure 
below  START  I  levels  until  Russia  starts  implementing  START  II. 

Has  Strategic  Command  conducted  an  assessment  of  what  it 
would  take  to  maintain  the  START  I  force  structure  if  START  II 
is  delayed  or  not  ratified  by  Russia? 

General  Habiger.  Yes,  sir,  we  have.  We  have  looked  at  all  three 
legs  of  the  triad,  especially  in  the  area  of  Tridents,  Minuteman  and 
Peacekeeper.  We  are  fully  prepared  to  keep  Peacekeeper,  all  50,  on 
board,  and  to  keep  500  Minuteman  III.  Bomber  force  structure  is 
really  not  tied  to  START  II.  We  are  now  beginning  to  look  at  the 
dollars  it  would  cost  to  keep  that  force  structure  beyond  2003. 

I  will  tell  you  that  I  cannot  give  you  a  definitive  answer  in  terms 
of  how  much  it  is  going  to  cost.  I  have  seen  estimates  that  range 
anywhere  from  $2  billion  to  $5  billion.  I  am  aware,  though,  that 
those  dollars  will  not  be  required,  whatever  the  costs  will  be,  until 
beginning  1998  or  1999. 

Chairman  THURMOND.  General  Ashy,  would  you  describe  what 
Space  Command  is  doing  to  develop  a  concept  of  operations  for  na- 
tional missile  defense,  and  how  long  will  it  take  for  Space  Com- 
mand to  be  ready  to  take  over  an  operational  NMD  system? 

General  Ashy:  We  have  done  some  preliminary  planning  into  a 
concept  of  operations,  Mr.  Chairman.  We  have  made  some  assump- 
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tions  about  NORAD  versus  U.S.  Space  Command.  But  U.S.  Space 
Command  would  be  the  executing  command. 

I  cannot  predict  precisely  what  subordinate  command  to  United 
States  Space  Command  would  gain  the  early-on  capability  when  we 
field  the  system.  But  the  concept  of  ops  take  that  into  consider- 
ation. It  would  be  one  of  the  three  commands — Army  Space  Com- 
mand, Air  Force  Space  Command,  or  Naval  Space  Command. 

The  concept  is  basically  executed  with  fused  information  in  Chey- 
enne Mountain.  We  have  done  some  modeling  and  simulation  in 
concert  with  General  Mai  O'Neill  and  his  people.  I  think  he  has 
testified  that  they  used  this  draft  to  look  at  their  systems  which 
they  need  in  the  technology  development  business. 

With  regard  to  when  will  we  be  prepared,  we  will  be  prepared 
whenever  the  decision  would  be  made  to  field  the  system.  In  other 
words,  we  can  accommodate  any  deployment  date.  That  is  why  we 
have,  in  effect,  done  this,  so  we  would  be  prepared. 

SOF  RESERVE  SUPPORT 

Chairman  Thurmond.  General  Shelton,  our  Reserve  components 
provide  slightly  more  than  one-third  of  the  Special  Operations 
Forces.  They  provide  you  the  bulk  of  civil  affairs  and  psychological 
operations  units.  In  view  of  the  high  operations  tempo  of  Special 
Operations  forces  in  such  locations  as  Bosnia  and  Haiti,  have  the 
Reserve  components  been  able  to  support  your  requirements? 

General  Shelton.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Reserve  components  have, 
in  fact,  been  able  to  support  our  requirements.  As  you  stated,  in 
the  civil  affairs  arena,  for  example,  over  95  percent  of  our  civil  af- 
fairs capability  resides  in  the  Reserve  components,  and  they  pro- 
vide us  with  capabilities  that  we  normally  do  not  find  resident 
within  the  active  military,  which  means  we  get  an  enhancement  or 
an  increased  capability  by  having  many  of  these  great  Americans 
participating  as  a  part  of  our  forces. 

We  watch  their  OPTEMPO  and  their  PERSTEMPO  very  care- 
fully. Up  to  this  point,  it  has  not  been  a  major  issue  with  them. 
Through  either  calling  the  unit  up  or  calling  up  individual  mobili- 
zation aug^entees,  they  have  been  able  to  meet  our  requirements. 

We  are  concerned  as  we  look  downrange  at  the  length  of  time 
these  individuals  have  to  stay  away  from  their  jobs  and  with  the 
numbers  of  times  we  have  had  to  call  them  up  to  carry  out  oper- 
ations such  as  Haiti  and  Bosnia.  Long-term,  we  are  watching  their 
retention  right  now  to  ensure  that  that  does  not  become  a  major 
issue  as  well  as  the  amount  of  time  they  have  to  be  away  from 
their  places  of  duty  or  jobs. 

But  up  till  this  point,  it  has  not  been  a  major  issue. 

Chairman  Thurmond.  General  Rutherford,  recent  correspond- 
ence from  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  regarding  the  steps  need- 
ed to  maintain  the  current  strategic  airlift  capability  indicates  that 
the  Air  Force  will  soon  fall  below  the  mobility  requirements  study's 
level  of  48.8  million  ton/miles  per  day. 

Would  procurement  of  additional  C-17s  over  the  next  3  years 
help  alleviate  the  shortfall? 

General  Rutherford.  Yes,  sir.  That  will  assist  in  correcting  the 
shortfall  we  had  predicted  last  year. 
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The  other  thing  that  is  assisting  us  in  that  regard  is  the  Civil 
Reserve  Airfleet  Program.  This  year  the  CRAF  program  is  in  as 
good  a  shape,  if  not  better  shape,  than  it  has  ever  been,  and  that 
has  provided  an  initial  2  million  ton/miles  per  year  of  capability 
over  and  above  what  we  had  predicted  previously.  I  feel  fairly  con- 
fident that  we  will  maintain  the  capability  that  we  had  forecast  for 
1995  throughout  the  Future  Years  Defense  Plan. 

Chairman  Thurmond.  Greneral  Habiger,  as  the  strategic  land- 
scape becomes  increasingly  different  from  what  we  faced  during  the 
Cold  War,  do  we  need  to  rethink  some  of  the  basic  concepts  under- 
lying deterrence? 

^^at  role  do  you  see  Strategic  Command  playing  in  this  process? 

General  Habiger.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  basic  premise  of  deterrence 
has  worked  well  for  many  decades.  We  need  to  look  at  how  we 
could  use  our  forces  in  a  changing  environment. 

One  of  the  things  that  we  are  actively  engaged  in  is  looking  at 
how  we  can  assist  the  other  CINCs  in  counterproliferation  in  the 
area  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction. 

We  have  to  look  at  the  capability  of  our  strategic  forces  in  the 
future  in  terms  of,  perhaps,  significant  continued  reductions  in 
numbers  of  nuclear  weapons.  We  do  that  on  a  recurring  basis,  and 
as  we  rebuild  the  single  integrated  operations  plan  every  year,  we 
look  at  the  role  of  the  triad  in  a  changing  world. 

Chairman  Thurmond.  I  believe  my  time  has  expired. 

Senator  Nunn. 

Senator  NuNN.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

General  Rutherford,  the  first  question  I  have  is  this.  You  are 
short,  I  am  told,  some  five  roll  on/roll  off  vessels  meeting  the  re- 
quirement to  have  36  of  these  vessels  in  the  Ready  Reserve  Force. 
Is  that  correct? 

General  Rutherford.  That's  correct,  sir. 

Senator  Nunn.  I  noted  your  very  strong  emphasis  on  sealift  and 
I  certainly  concur  in  that.  As  I  understand,  these  vessels  are  re- 
quired to  load  out  Army  units  and  equipment  within  4  days,  is  that 
right? 

General  Rutherford.  That's  correct,  sir. 

Senator  Nunn.  Now  the  fiscal  year  1996  Authorization  Act  in- 
cluded a  provision  that  precludes  DOD  from  using  the  sealift  fund 
to  buy  foreign  built  vessels  for  this  purpose.  Can  you  tell  me 
whether  there  are  U.S.  built  ships  that  are  appropriate  candidates 
for  this  requirement? 

General  Rutherford,  Sir  MARAD,  the  Maritime  Administra- 
tion, has  told  me  that  they  do  not  see  at  this  stage  of  the  game 
any  U.S.  flag  ships  that  are  capable  of  meeting  our  requirement. 

Senator  Nunn.  Well,  if  we  cannot  buy  foreign  built  vessels  and 
there  are  no  U.S.  built  vessels,  what  are  we  going  to  do  about  it? 
Aren't  you  caught  in  somewhat  of  a  dilemma? 

General  Rutherford.  Yes,  sir. 

We  have  been  asked,  by  Congress  to  look  at  the  National  Defense 
Features  Program,  and  we  are  pursuing  that  approach.  The  Navv 
has  held  public  hearings  to  receive  inputs  from  industry.  I  think 
they  will  be  out  formally  very  shortly  to  solicit  ideas  about  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Features  Program  and  where  we  might  go  in  that 
area. 
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Senator  Nunn.  Are  we  soliciting  bids  for  new  RO/RO  ships  built 
in  the  United  States?  Are  we  trying  to  find  out  how  much  that 
would  cost,  or  do  we  know? 

General  Rutherford.  Yes,  sir.  That  is  part  of  the  process  that 
is  ongoing  right  now. 

I  do  not  have  any  numbers  on  what  a  new  RO/RO  might  cost. 
Of  course,  it  depends  upon  the  size  and  how  we  configure  the  ship. 
But,  generally  speaking,  the  kind  of  ship  that  we  would  be  looking 
for  would  probably  run  anywhere  from  $100  million  to  $200  mil- 
lion, a  wide  range. 

Senator  NuNN.  What  would  a  foreign  built  vessel  have  cost? 

General  Rutherford.  A  used  foreign  built  vessel? 

Senator  NuNN.  Yes.  I  think  that  is  what  you  were  planning  on 
doing  without  the  law  barring  that,  right? 

General  Rutherford.  That's  correct,  sir.  It's  somewhere  in  the 
vicinity  of  $30  million  to  $40  million,  depending  on  the  condition 
of  the  ship  and  the  size  of  the  ship. 

Senator  NuNN.  So  we  are  going  to  be  paying  the  difference  be- 
tween $40  million  and  the  range  of,  what,  $150  million  to  $200  mil- 
lion then?  We  are  going  to  be  paying  $100  million  per  vessel  more 
for  a  new  U.S.  built  ship? 

General  Rutherford.  Sir,  in  the  National  Defense  Features  Pro- 
gram, we  might  pay  for  a  portion  of  some  features  that  were  put 
on  a  commercial  ship  to  be  operated  by  a  commercial  vendor.  Let's 
say  if  the  ship  cost  $150  million,  one  of  the  proposals  would  have 
us  put  something  like  $30  million  into  that  ship. 

Senator  Nunn.  So  we  would  not  own  the  ship?  It  would  basically 
be  like  the  GRAF  program  and  the  aircraft? 

General  Rutherford.  That  is  one  of  the  proposals,  sir.  We  would 
have  a  portion  of  the  ship) — that  is,  we  would  have  the  ship  com- 
mitted to  us,  but  we  would  not  own  the  ship. 

Senator  Nunn.  I  understand  the  Army  requirement  is  to  have  a 
ship  with  an  ability  to  load  out  in  4  days.  Would  that  kind  of  vessel 
be  ready  in  4  days? 

General  Rutherford.  That  is  one  of  the  things  we  are  looking 
at,  sir.  One  of  the  proposals  had  us  putting  money  into  10  ships, 
and  the  proposal  was  to  run  those  ships  between  the  West  Coast 
of  the  United  States  and  Japan  and,  based  upon  the  timing  that 
this  offeree  proposed,  about  3  to  4  of  those  ships  might  be  available 
within  that  4  to  5  day  window. 

Senator  Nunn.  That  is  one  of  the  things  you  are  looking  at? 

General  Rutherford.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Nunn.  Do  you  personally  think  that  law  should  be  re- 
pealed or  do  you  think  it  ought  to  stay  the  way  it  is? 

General  Rutherford.  Sir,  I  think  it  is  very  definitely  worth  us 
looking  at.  At  some  point  in  time  after  the  turn  of  the  century,  we 
will  have  to  recapitalize  our  RRF  RO/RO  fleet. 

To  a  large  degree,  RO/ROs  are  disappearing  out  of  the  world 
trade.  So  there  is  some  promise  associated  with  the  NDF  program. 

My  immediate  concern  is  that  we  are  short  of  sealift  today.  Also, 
as  I  mentioned  earlier,  with  the  current  programs  it  is  going  to  be 
at  least  5  years  before  we  field  that  need.  So,  while  I  support 
Americans,  I  do  not  see  the  ability  to  buy  what  we  need  when  we 
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need  it.  Consequently,  I  think  America  would  be  short  of  sealifl  if 
the  need  arises  in  the  next  5  years. 

Senator  NUNN.  General  Habiger  and  General  Ashy,  let  me  ask 
for  each  of  your  assessments  from  your  perspective  of  the  value  of 
the  cooperative  threat  reduction  program,  the  so-called  Nunn- 
Lugar  program,  to  our  national  security  interests.  How  do  you  view 
that  now — or  are  you  that  familiar  with  it? 

Where  are  you  on  it? 

General  Ashy.  I  will  go  first,  sir. 

I  think  it  is  valuable.  As  Dr.  Perry  has  stated,  when  we  talk 
about  the  overall  collective  problem  of  defense,  we  have  to  look  at 
prevention  and  deterrence,  which  General  Habiger  just  addressed, 
and  certainly  defense.  This  is  an  integral  part  of  the  prevention/re- 
duction business. 

I  certainly  think  it  is  valuable  is  the  short  answer.  It  is  a  key 
element  of  this  overall  equation. 

Senator  NuNN.  General  Habiger? 

General  Habiger.  Sir,  I  am  very  much  impressed  with  the  pro- 
gram and  I  do  not  mean  to  be  saying  that  because  you  have  been 
part  of  it.  But  I  just  became  exposed  to  the  program  as  I  got  ready 
to  take  over  STRATCOM.  It  is  $1.2  billion,  as  I  understand  it,  well 
spent.  I  have  been  briefed  on  a  number  of  examples,  such  as  ob- 
serving, where  Caterpillar  tractors  sent  to  Russia  have  been  seen 
doing  exactly  what  we  sent  them  over  to  do. 

Senator  Nunn.  How  much  difference  does  it  make  to  Ukraine, 
Belarus,  and  Kazakhstan  in  getting  rid  of  their  strategic  weapons 
from  a  purely  military  point  of  view,  not  having  those  countries 
with  weapons? 

General  Habiger.  My  personal  assessment  is  that,  instead  of 
having  those  three  states  be  nuclear  free  by  the  end  of  the  summer, 
it  may  have  been  several  years  in  the  future  before  we  could  have 
seen  that  without  this  program. 

Senator  Nunn.  Does  that  make  a  big  difference  to  you,  not  hav- 
ing proliferation  in  the  number  of  states  that  have  nuclear  weap- 
ons? 

General  Habiger.  Very  much,  sir.  From  a  war-fighting  perspec- 
tive, it  greatly  complicates  the  war-fighting  aspects  when  you  are 
dealing  with  more  than  one  nation-state. 

General  Ashy.  I  would  agree  with  that,  sir. 

CV-22  SOF  variant 

Senator  Nunn.  General  Shelton,  your  predecessor,  Greneral 
Wayne  Downing,  is  reported  to  have  been  deeply  concerned  about 
the  Navy's  management  of  the  Special  Operation  version  of  the  V- 
22  program.  I  am  told — I  believe  this  and  I  am  not  going  to  quote 
him  exactly — but  I  am  told  that  he  suggested  that  he  might  request 
that  the  Special  Operations  Command  take  over  the  management 
of  that  particular  Special  Operations  version  of  the  V-22. 

Do  you  share  these  concerns  about  the  way  the  program  is  being 
managed  now  or  are  you  of  a  different  view?  Or  am  I  wrong  in  my 
perception  of  his  view? 

General  Shelton.  Sir,  I  think  I  could  say  that  there  are  lots  of 
questions  on  that  one.  Let  me  start  off  by  saying  I  am  confident 
tne  Navy  has  a  good  handle  on  the  program.  We  are  concerned  that 
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the  V-22  meets  the  joint  operational  requirements  when  we  receive 
the  aircraft.  There  was  some  concern,  and  still  is,  that  there  was 
a  cap  placed  on  the  amount  of  money  that  would  be  expended,  if 
you  will,  and  that  that  was  going  to  be  insufficient  to  meet  the 
basic  requirement  that  had  been  agreed  to  in  the  joint  require- 
ments process. 

That  issue  has  been  worked  and  worked  hard  for  the  last  couple 
of  weeks.  We  have  been  working  with  OSD.  At  this  particular  time, 
it  looks  like  the  original  amount  of  money  required  to  bring  the 
program  back  on  track  and  to  meet  the  requirements  has  dropped 
considerably,  and  I  think  we  are  on  the  verge,  if  we  have  not  al- 
ready reached  an  acceptable  solution,  that  will  require  a  lot  less 
money  than  originally  spelled  out.  I  think  the  original  amount  I 
saw  was  about  $200  million.  The  last  figure  I  saw  was  somewhere 
between  $30  million  and  $100  million.  That  amount  would  be  re- 
quired in  order  to  have  an  acceptable  aircraft  when  it's  turned  over 
for  us  to  add  the  P^I  or  the  pre-planned  product  improvements,  or 
SOF  peculiar  requirements  for  the  aircraft. 

Senator  Nunn.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  my  time  has  expired. 

Thank  you. 

Chairman  Thurmond.  Thank  you,  Senator  Nunn. 

Senator  Cohen. 

Senator  Cohen.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

General  Ashy,  I  am  looking  at  page  19  of  your  statement.  You 
have  a  sentence  that  says:  Ballistic  missile  defense  of  North  Amer- 
ica and  of  our  forces  in  worldwide  theaters  is  something  about 
which  we  must  be  concerned.  Then  you  go  on  to  talk  about  theater 
missile  threats  and  not  a  great  deal  more  about  the  ballistic  missile 
threat. 

The  question  I  have,  number  one,  is  this.  China  currently  is  a 
growing  military  power.  They  have  nuclear  capabilities,  ICBMs, 
small  but  growing,  I  assume. 

Have  you  taken  China's  ICBM  force  into  calculation  when  you 
suggest  that  the  ballistic  missile  threat  is  increasing?  Do  you  in- 
clude China  in  that  assessment? 

General  Ashy.  Absolutely.  Yes,  sir.  China  and  Russia  and  the 
other  three  states  that  General  Habiger  addressed  in  response  to 
Senator  Nunn's  question  are  threatening  entities.  So  yes,  sir. 

Senator  CoHEN.  Do  you  believe  that  China  intends  to  deploy 
MIRVed  ICBMs? 

General  Ashy.  I  don't  know  how  much  detail  I  can  get  into  here, 
sir.  Can  I  take  that  one? 

Senator  Cohen.  You  can  take  that  one  for  the  record. 

General  Ashy.  Yes,  sir,  please. 

Senator  Cohen.  In  conjunction  with  that,  as  you  submit  an  an- 
swer to  that  question,  you  might  also  expand  upon  the  impact,  as- 
suming the  Duma,  the  Russian  Duma,  ratifies  the  START  II  trea- 
ty, which  calls  for  the  dismantling  of  the  MIRVed  ICBMs,  as  to 
whether  or  not  we  should  then  be  undertaking  negotiations  with 
the  Chinese  to  forego  any  MIRV  capability  they  might  be  seeking 
to  develop. 

General  Ashy.  I  would  be  pleased  to  include  that,  sir. 

[The  information  referred  to  follows:] 

[DELETED] 
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We  believe  any  dialogue  with  the  Chinese  to  prevent  their  deployment  of  MIRVs 
would  be  helpful,  and  we  would  certainly  support  any  such  effort. 

Senator  Cohen.  General  Rutherford,  the  chairman  has  already 
asked  you  this  question,  but  I  would  like  just  to  clarify  it  a  bit. 

The  original  C-17  plan  was  for  a  total  of  210  aircraft,  reduced 
to  120,  and  then  the  requirements  went  from  66  million  ton  miles 
per  day  down  to  48.8  million.  If  we  calculate  that  out,  it  looks  like 
the  requirement  is  decreased  by  26  percent,  while  the  C-17  pro- 
curement went  down  43  percent. 

So  the  question  I  have  is  how  do  we  work  that  out  so  that  120 
C-17s  is  adequate? 

General  Rutherford.  Yes,  sir.  In  addition  to  the  C-17,  other  kev 
elements  enter  into  our  strategic  lift  computation — the  C-5  capabil- 
ity that  we  have  the  KC-10  capability,  and  of  course,  the  CRAF  ca- 
pability. The  66  million  ton-miles-per-day  (MTM/D)  that  your  tak- 
ing about  was  a  1980's  figure,  subsequently  revised  by  several 
studies.  The  original  buy  of  210  C-17s  accounted  for  38.4  percent 
of  the  66  MTM/D.  The  buy  of  120  C-17s  buy  has  been  offset  by  in- 
creases in  CRAF  capability  (1.0  to  3.87  MTM/D). 

Senator  Cohen.  Would  it  be  inappropriate  for  me  to  conclude 
that  your  personal  view  is  that  we  could  use  more  C-  17s  than  the 
120? 

General  Rutherford.  Sir,  it  is  my  personal  view  that  120  is  the 
absolute  minimum  that  we  need,  and  I  personally  think  that  we 
will  probably  end  up  buying  some  more  before  it  is  over. 

ASD  (SO/LIC) 

Senator  Cohen.  General  Shelton,  we  have  talked  about  this  pre- 
viously, but  you'll  recall  that  we  spoke  about  the  fiscal  year  1996 
DOD  Authorization  Bill  and  that  it  eliminates,  effective  next  year, 
all  statutory  references  to  the  Assistant  Secretary  position  that  has 
been  mandated  into  law,  including  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  De- 
fense for  SOLIC;  and  it  requires  reduction  of  the  number  of  Assist- 
ant Secretaries  from  11  to  10. 

Could  you  perhaps  comment  briefly  on  what  you  see  as  the  im- 
portance of  that  position,  of  maintaining  that  position,  as  far  as 
your  operation  is  concerned? 

General  Shelton.  Yes,  sir. 

As  you  are  aware,  the  ASD  SOLIC  provides  senior  civilian  over- 
sight for  USSOCOM  and  they  work  the  policy  issues  within  the  De- 
partment while  the  Chairman  and  his  staff  work  the  operational  is- 
sues. 

From  our  perspective,  our  relationship  with  ASD  SOLIC  is  solid. 
It  is  a  good  relationship.  It  certainly  helps  me,  as  the  CINC  of 
USSOCOM,  to  execute  my  mission  because  it  significantly  en- 
hances the  working  of  policy  and  coordination  issues  within  the 
Pentagon,  OSD. 

So,  from  my  perspective,  the  position  is  vital  to  the  well  being 
of  the  United  States  Special  Operations  Command. 

PSYCHOLOGICAL  OPERATION  IN  BOSNIA 

Senator  Cohen.  We  have  also  had  a  chance  to  talk  about  Bosnia 
and,  as  far  as  the  Members  of  this  committee,  I  think  those  who 
have  traveled  to  Bosnia  can  see  the  success  that  we  have  had,  as 
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far  as  our  military  operation  is  concerned,  and  particularly  the 
Special  Forces  who  have  been  very  much  involved  in  that  region. 

One  question  I  had  is  what  have  we  done,  if  anything,  to  counter 
the  psychological  operations  of  the  Serbs  who  have  been  using 
radio  and  any  other  form  of  communication  in  order  to  alarm  the 
Serbian  population  that  the  Muslims  are  going  to  seek  revenge  and 
be  out  for  a  blood  thirsty  revenge  against  the  Serbs?  What  have  we 
done,  if  anything?  My  understanding  is  that  we  have  done  little  to 
counter  that  particular  psychological  operation  on  their  part. 

General  Shelton.  We  have,  of  course,  provided  psychological  op- 
eration soldiers  to  support  the  CINC  in  that  theater, 

I  have  not  had  a  chance  to  visit  with  them  yet,  and  I  would  have 
to  provide  you  an  answer  for  the  record  in  terms  of  the  specifics 
of  what  we  have  done  to  counter  their  efforts. 

I  cannot  comment  at  this  point  on  the  specifics  of  what  we  are 
doing.  But  I  will  get  you  an  answer. 

Senator  CoHEN.  If  you  could  do  so,  I  would  appreciate  it. 

General  Shelton.  Yes,  sir,  I  will. 

[The  information  referred  to  follows:! 

Special  operations  forces  (SOF)  psychological  operations  (PSYOP)  forces  took  a 
number  of  actions  to  preclude  the  Serb  evacuation  of  Serb  areas  under  transition 
to  Federation  control,  and  to  counter  the  Serb  propaganda  and  actions  exacerbating 
the  climate  of  fear.  PSYOP  actions  were  both  proactive  and  reactive.  The  following 
were  the  primary  messages  relayed  by  PSYOP: 

—  Informing  people  of  their  individual  rights  under  the  Dayton  Peace  Ac- 
cords. 

—  Advising  the  people  they  have  a  choice,  "You  don't  have  to  leave." 

—  Highlighting  the  strengths  of  the  International  Police  Task  Force 
(IPTF)  ana  mandated  legal  authority. 

—  Highlighting  the  authority  of  frOR  troops  to  detain  looters  (up  to  72 
hours). 

These  messages  were  communicated  in  a  variety  of  ways,  including  the  following: 

—  Printed  matter  .  .  .  handbills,  newspaper  articles. 

—  Radio  broadcast  scripts  .  .  .  broadcasts  on  both  IFOR  and  affiliated 
Host  nation  radio  stations. 

—  Face-to-face  meetings  with  IFOR  senior  leaders.  United  Nations  high 
command  representatives,  and  local  Serbian  and  Muslim  leaders.  These 
meetings  incmded  a  number  of  high  profile  "town  hall"  meetings. 

—  Television  .  .  .  two  different  videos  were  released  to  local  television 
stations  emphasizing  individual  rights  under  the  Dayton  Peace  Accords. 

To  specifically  counter  Serbian  PSYOP,  the  IFOR  PSYOP  task  force  distributed 
a  product  that  listed  each  of  the  Serbian  propaganda  points  and  countered  each 
with  a  truthful,  positive  explanation.  The  PSYOP  task  force  is  also  conducting  a 
campaign  giving  voice  to  the  Bosnian  Serbs  who  have  chosen  to  remain  in  their 
neighborhoods,  saying  that  they  are  well  treated  by  their  new  Moslem  neighbors. 
Significant  challenges  remain,  however.  Much  of  the  impetus  for  the  Serbian  flight 
is  due  to  the  threat  of  violence  by  militant  Serbs  against  Serbs  who  chose  to  remain. 

Senator  CoHEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  all  I  have.  Thank  you. 

Chairman  Thurmond.  Senator  Exon, 

Senator  Exon,  Mr,  Chairman,  thank  you  very  much,  and  gentle- 
men, welcome.  Thank  you  for  being  here  this  morning  for  this  very 
important  hearing. 

I  want  to  ask  a  brief  question  that  you  may  not  have  had  a 
chance  to  look  at  yet  and  might  not  know  about.  Certainly  the 
quality  of  the  families  around  the  bases  is  a  major  concern  to  all 
of  you  and  always  has  been. 

There  is  a  new  movement  afoot  that  I  heard  about  just  yesterday 
with  regard  to  impacted  aid,  which  is  absolutely  critical  to  many 
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of  our  educational  facilities,  especially  around  military  bases.  As 
you  know,  that  has  been  primarily  handled  and  funded  through  the 
Education  Department. 

There  is  a  new  move  afoot  possibly  to  split  this  up,  some  suggest. 
The  impacted  aid  for  the  Indian  hospitals  that  has  always  been 
there  might  be  transferred  to  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  and  the 
impacted  aid  around  military  establishments  would  be  transferred 
to  the  National  Defense  or  Pentagon  budget. 

Do  you  have  any  off-hand  opinion  of  whether  you  think  this 
would  be  a  good  idea  or  a  bad  idea? 

Chairman  Thurmond.  Senator,  would  you  excuse  me  for  just  a 
minute.  I  must  make  an  announcement. 

I  will  have  to  leave  in  order  to  join  Senator  Dole  as  we  are  intro- 
ducing a  revised  national  missile  defense  legislative  proposal.  We 
believe  this  program  is  vital  to  our  national  security  and  to  protect 
our  citizens  against  a  missile  attack. 

I  want  to  thank  you  for  your  attendance  here  today,  and  I  will 
ask  Senator  Cohen  if  he  will  take  over  the  committee. 

Senator  Cohen  [presiding].  Thank  you. 

Senator  Exon,  do  you  need  to  repeat  your  question — without  los- 
ing any  time — or  can  our  witnesses  answer? 

General  Habiger.  I  will  start  off  with  an  answer.  This  is  a  per- 
sonal view,  Senator  Exon. 

Before  going  out  to  Strategic  Command,  as  the  Air  Force's  Dep- 
uty Chief  of  Staff  for  Personnel,  I  was  the  Chairman  of  the  Board 
for  the  Soldiers  and  Airmen's  Home  here  in  Washington,  D.C.  The 
budget  for  that  home  was  not  in  this  committee,  for  example.  My 
personal  view  is  if  that  budget  item  had  been  within  the  purview 
of  this  committee,  perhaps  it  would  have  been  a  little  easier  to 
work  some  of  the  problems  with  that  home. 

I  would  use  the  same  logic  with  impact  aid:  that  perhaps  the 
Members  of  this  committee  would  have  greater  appreciation  for  the 
dynamics  that  go  on  around  a  base  like  Offut,  where  you  have  tre- 
mendous impact,  or  Randolph  Air  Force  Base  in  San  Antonio, 
Texas.  So  that  would  be  my  view.  There  would  be  some  benefit. 

Senator  Exon.  General  Ashy,  let  me  turn  to  you  for  a  moment, 
if  I  might. 

The  growing  cost  of  military  space  launches  has  been  a  concern 
of  this  committee  for  some  time.  We  have  placed  certain  mandates 
on  the  Pentagon  to  make  space  launches  more  efficient.  How  have 
we  progressed  toward  meeting  this  mandate  and  will  the  EELV 
program  possibly  satisfy  the  concerns? 

General  Ashy.  Senator  Exon,  I  think  the  EELV  program  will  sat- 
isfy some  very  key  military  needs.  We  have  worked  very  hard  on 
the  requirement  for  this.  The  primary  requirement  is  to  not  only 
assure  our  access  to  space,  but  to  do  it  in  a  cheaper  fashion  and 
a  more  cost  effective  way. 

There  was  a  series  of  events  since  1986  that  led  to  our  current 
posture  with  regard  to  the  Shuttle  accident.  So  this  answers  some 
of  the  pressing  needs. 

The  other  elements  of  the  requirement  have  to  do  with  respon- 
siveness, timeliness,  and  we  certainly  have  to  pav  attention  to  safe- 
ty. Also  we  need  to  insure  that  the  so-  called  launch  manifest  is 
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properly  put  in  space.  In  other  words,  it  has  to  have  the  capability 
to  put  what  we  need  to  in  space. 

Having  talked  to  our  commercial  partners,  I  think  they  are 
happy  with  the  way  we  have  written  the  requirements  document. 
They  have  been  asked  to  respond  by  the  summer,  and  I  think  we 
have  a  successful  program  ongoing  here.  So  it  is  going  to  increase 
our  flexibility.  It  is  going  to  cut  costs,  and  it  is  really  going  to  meet 
a  need. 

Senator  ExoN.  Thank  you. 

General  Habiger,  your  able  predecessor.  Admiral  Chiles,  worked 
very  closely  with  the  military  leadership  in  Russia  and  other  states 
of  the  former  Soviet  Union  to  consolidate  safeguards  and  reduce 
their  strategic  arsenal. 

An  important  tool  toward  this  threat  reduction  goal  has  been  the 
Nunn-Lugar  cooperative  threat  reduction  program.  How  important 
is  continued  funding  of  Nunn-Lugar  and  is  it  a  wise  investment, 
in  your  view,  of  our  defense  dollars? 

General  Habiger.  Senator  Exon,  very  much  a  wise  investment. 
I  would  strongly  recommend  that  we  continue  that  program  as  ag- 
gn'essively  as  we  have  in  the  past. 

The  payoff  is  remarkable. 

Senator  Exon.  General  Rutherford,  I  have  a  question  for  you 
with  regard  to  transportation,  and  I  congratulate  you  for  the  excel- 
lent job  that  you  are  doing  in  trying  to  shape  that  up. 

In  1994,  the  Transportation  Command  executed  the  equivalent  of 
5  Berlin  airlifts  in  support  of  operations  in  Somalia,  Rwanda,  Haiti, 
and  Bosnia.  What  did  we  learn  from  that  concentrated  activity  and 
period  and  since  that  time  about  the  performance  of  our  aircraft, 
the  logistic  support  system  and  the  training  of  our  pilots?  Was  it 
significant? 

General  Rutherford.  You  learn  something  every  time  you  go 
into  one  of  these  operations.  Yes  sir,  that  was  a  very  intense  period 
of  time. 

We  found  out  that  projecting  power  into  the  deep  southern  part 
of  Africa  is  very  challenging.  We  found  out  that  our  air  machines 
are  getting  a  little  bit  older  and  harder  to  maintain.  The  C-5As 
that  we  have  today  were  built  in  the  late  1960's.  They  are  becom- 
ing more  and  more  difficult  for  us  to  maintain. 

Our  troops  are  well  prepared.  They  performed  superbly  and 
made  up  for  some  of  the  shortfalls  in  equipment. 

The  other  big  lesson  learned  in  terms  of  equipment,  was  material 
handling  equipment.  It  does  not  sound  very  sophisticated  and  very 
glamorous.  Nevertheless,  we  have  neglected  the  recapitalization  of 
that  asset  for  some  time. 

We  have  a  program  underway  to  buy  some  new  loading  machines 
which  are  absolutely  critical  to  the  movement  of  cargo. 

Senator  Exon.  Thank  you. 

My  last  question  is  back  to  you.  General  Habiger.  There  has  been 
some  skepticism  expressed  about  whether  our  bomber  force  can 
meet  both  the  conventional  and  strategic  bomb  requirements  of  the 
bottom-up  review.  What  concerns,  if  any,  do  you  have  about  the 
bomber  force  being  able  to  juggle  the  present  and  future  needs  of 
the  Air  Combat  Command  and  your  Strategic  Command? 
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General  Habiger.  Senator  Exon,  I  have  thought  a  lot  about  this 
issue.  This  is  not  a  new  problem.  We  had  the  same  problem  in 
Southeast  Asia  in  the  late  1960's  and  early  1970's. 

I  have  been  assured  that  if  g^ven  a  tasking  by  national  command 
authorities  in  which  I  would  need  those  aircraft  to  accomplish  that 
tasking,  those  aircraft  would  be  made  available  to  me  in  a  timely 
manner.  Making  that  assumption,  I  have  no  problem  with  the  cur- 
rent strategy. 

Senator  Exon.  Gentlemen,  thank  you  very  much. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Cohen.  Thank  you.  Senator  Exon. 

Senator  Kempthome. 

Senator  Kempthorne.  Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you  very  much. 

General  Habiger,  if  Russia  fails  to  ratify  the  START  II  agree- 
ment, what  resources  will  be  necessary  to  maintain  the  STAKT  I 
delivery  vehicles  in  the  future  for  the  United  States,  and  would 
these  funds  have  to  be  added  to  the  DOD  budget? 

General  Habiger.  Yes,  sir.  In  the  case  of  aircraft,  bombers,  we 
would  not  need  additional  funds.  For  the  Trident  program,  we 
would  need  some  additional  funds  to  come  up  with  a  fleet  of  18  Tri- 
dent boats  with  D-5  configuration. 

As  I  indicated  earlier,  we  are  looking  at  those  cost  factors.  We'd 
have  to  start  putting  money  into  the  program  in  1998  or  1999.  In 
the  case  of  Peacekeeper,  it's  about  the  same  timeframe,  and  in  the 
case  of  Minuteman  III,  again,  monies  would  have  to  be  put  in. 

General  Ashy,  wearing  his  Air  Force  Space  Command  hat,  who 
is  my  interface  with  the  Air  Force,  might  want  to  add  something 
to  that,  sir. 

General  Ashy.  What  Gene  is  referring  to,  sir,  is  in  my  Twentieth 
Air  Force,  I  provide  the  ICBM  land  based  force  to  CINCSTRAT.  So 
in  that  case,  he  is  my  boss. 

We  have  looked  at  these  contingencies.  As  I  think  Grene  has  out- 
lined, we  will  have  to  add  some  funds,  in  response  to  vour  question. 

The  Minuteman  force  will  be  negligible.  The  Peacekeeper  force — 
we  have  not  worked  out  exactly  what  the  funds  are,  but  it  is  less 
than  $500  million,  and,  as  General  Habiger  said,  this  would  be 
after  1998.  We  have  certainly  looked  at  it,  and  there  are  contin- 
gency plans  going  on  in  case  we  have  to  do  this. 

Senator  Kempthorne.  All  right.  Thank  you  very  much. 

General  Habiger,  how  far  along  is  the  United  States  in  dis- 
mantlement of  delivery  vehicles  to  meet  the  START  I  limits  and 
also  how  far  along  is  Russia? 

General  Habiger.  We  are  at  about  the  same  levels.  I  would  say 
we  are  at  about  75  percent  there  in  a  macro  sense. 

We  have  been  very  careful  to  insure  that  we  have  not  done  any- 
thing from  which  we  can  recover  if  START  II  does  not  come  about. 
In  other  words,  we  are  not  closing  the  door  to  any  of  our  options 
across  the  board. 

Senator  Kempthorne.  Also,  General,  just  for  the  record,  would 
you  affirm  that  next  year  our  nuclear  weapons  arsenal  will  be  the 
oldest  ever  in  U.S.  history? 

General  Habiger.  Yes,  sir.  I  have  looked  at  that  data,  and  it  will 
be.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kempthorne.  Thank  you  very  much. 
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Greneral  Shelton,  I  might  note  that  currently  I  have  on  staff 
through  the  fellowship  program  Major  Mark  Thomas  from  your  op- 
eration who  is  doing  an  outstanding  job.  He  certainly  reflects  the 
quality  of  individuals  that  we  have. 

General  Shelton.  Yes,  sir. 

SOF  PROCUREMENT  AND  MODERNIZATION 

Senator  Kempthorne.  The  military  procurement  and  moderniza- 
tion programs  have  suffered  dramatic  cuts  in  recent  years  and  the 
administrations  planned  increases  are  based  somewhat  on  optimis- 
tic assumptions.  Are  you  comfortable  with  the  procurement  profile 
for  the  U.S.  Special  Operations  Command  and  do  you  have  a  sepa- 
rate procurement  program? 

General  Shelton.  Yes,  sir.  We  do  have  a  separate  procurement 
program.  Our  fiscal  year  1997  budget,  as  it  stands  right  now,  de- 
clines over  previous  budgets.  It  minimally  funds  our  modernization 
Erograms.  What,  in  essence,  we  have  been  forced  to  do  is  to  cut 
ack  on  some  of  the  programs  that  we  had,  downsize  or  reduce  the 
size  of  the  programs,  as  well  as  cancel  a  few. 

We  have  also  had  to  migrate  some  funds,  or  will  have  to  migrate 
funds,  out  of  our  OPTEMPO  or  readiness  account. 

The  additional  funding  in  this  area  is  something  that  will  allow 
us  to  put  these  programs  back  on  track,  or  at  least  keep  them  at 
the  current  level  which,  will  mean  the  cost  of  the  systems  will  be 
far  less  than  pushing  the  programs  out  into  the  future. 

Senator  Kempthorne.  So  what  is  your  greatest  requirement  that 
currently  is  unfunded? 

General  Shelton.  Sir,  as  for  the  additional  funding,  I  think  our 
people  programs  would  have  to  be  the  first  thing  we  are  really  con- 
cerned about,  special  duty  pay  in  the  case  of  tne  Army,  barracks 
in  the  milcon.  But  then,  in  readiness,  I  would  like  to  see  us  add 
more  into  the  readiness  account  so  that  we,  in  fact,  do  not  have  to 
migrate  funding  to  keep  the  other  programs  in  our  procurement 
budget  on  track.  We  need  to  get  our  modernization  programs  back 
on  the  original  schedule  so  that  we  do  not  end  up  paying  a  lot  of 
money  long-term  for  the  same  thing  that  we  would  get  right  now 
in  a  much  more  timely  manner,  as  well  as  at  a  reduced  cost  to  us. 

extremist  activities 

Senator  Kempthorne.  Thank  you  very  much. 

General  Shelton,  the  report  also  by  the  Army's  Inspector  General 
Task  Force  on  Extremist  Activities  was  due  to  Secretary  West  on 
March  1.  Initial  reports  indicate  that  there  exist  some  extremist  ac- 
tivities, albeit  a  small  number,  operating  within  the  U.S.  Army,  in 
particular  in  the  vicinity  of  bases  which  house  our  elite  units. 

In  your  role  as  CINCSOC,  are  vou  aware  of  any  such  activities 
by  members  of  your  command,  and  have  all  of  the  members  of  your 
command  engaged  in  the  sensitivity  training,  as  ordered  by  the 
Pentagon?  Has  this  training  been  successful,  in  your  view? 

General  Shelton.  Sir,  first  of  all,  I  would  say  that  I  have  not 
seen  the  report  released  by  the  Army  IG  or  that  is  to  be  released. 
I  understand  there  will  be  a  release  of  that  report  today  at  around 
1300  or  1330.  So  I  cannot  comment  on  what  the  findings  are  or 
what  the  recommendations  will  be. 
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I  will  say  that  I  am  aware,  based  on  the  incident  at  Fort  Bragg 
where  I  was  the  commander,  that  the  types  of  units  we  have  with- 
in Special  Operations  are  very  much  like  the  other  types  of  units 
you  find  at  Fort  Bragg.  SOF  makes  up  a  sizeable  percentage  of 
Fort  Bragg— about  5,000  plus  of  the  43,000  that  are  there. 

It  appears,  based  on  that  sampling — and  I  am  not  familiar  with 
what  they  found  at  other  installations — that  these  extremist  groups 
tend  to  seek  out  the  combat  arms  individuals  for  the  most  part. 
Within  that,  you  find  there  are  a  large  number  of  what  I  will  call 
"wanna-be's."  They  want  to  be  big  guys,  but  they  have  trouble 
measuring  up  to  the  standards  of  the  unit.  Consequently,  it  ap- 
pears they  tend  to  migrate  over  to  these  exremist  groups  to  fulfill 
this  macho  image  that  they  want  to  portray. 

I  think,  first  of  all,  the  selection  and  assessment  process  that  we 
use  in  bringing  people  into  Special  Operations  probably  eliminates 
a  large  portion  of  these.  Some  of  them  are  physically  not  up  to  the 
standards  of  even  our  conventional  forces.  In  Special  Forces  only 
two  out  of  three  applicants  for  the  program  successfully  complete 
the  initial  assessment  phase. 

In  the  combat  control  teams  in  the  Air  Force,  Special  Operation 
it  is  only  about  one  out  of  five,  and  for  Navy  SEALS,  only  about 
30  percent  that  apply  get  into  the  SEALS.  So  I  think  that  will 
eliminate  out  some  of  them. 

We  have  to  be  on  guard  for  this  type  of  activity.  We  have  com- 
plied, and  are  complying,  and  we  will  be  increasing  our  sensitivity 
throughout  the  command  learning  what  to  look  for  in  the  extremist 
area,  what  signals  to  look  for.  To  be  very  ft-ank,  I  think  this  caught 
an  awful  lot  of  people,  myself  included,  by  surprise  in  terms  of 
some  of  the  things  they  will  do  that  can  be  an  indicator  that  they 
are  involved  in  these  types  of  organizations. 

As  for  your  question  of  have  we  had  that  type  already,  I  will  tell 
you  that  we  are  not  excluded  from  it.  I  know,  as  has  been  reported 
in  the  press,  that  a  resistance  movement,  (the  resistor)  is  alleged 
to  reside  within  our  Army  Special  Forces.  I  know  that  my  Army 
component  commander.  General  Scott  is  very  much  attuned  to  that 
and  has  a  very  active  program  to  not  only  look  for  but  to  deal  with 
any  extremist  group  he  finds  within  his  command. 

In  our  Rangers,  those  are  just  the  types  of  young  men  who  would 
be  a  target  of  these  types  of  organizations,  as  well  as  most  of  the 
other  forces  that  we  have.  We  will  be  watching  for  that.  We  will 
have  an  education  program,  indeed  do  have  an  ongoing  education 
program,  which  will  be  intensified  as  a  result  of  what  has  occurred 
within  the  last  3  or  4  months. 

Senator  Kempthorne.  All  right.  General,  thank  you  very  much. 

Senator  Cohen.  Thank  you.  Senator  Kempthorne. 

General,  could  I  inquire  as  to  whether  or  not  the  assignment  of 
one  of  your  men  to  Senator  Kempthorne's  staff  is  part  of  your  spe- 
cial operations?  [General  laughter] 

Of  course,  you  do  not  have  to  answer  that. 

Senator  Santorum. 

Senator  Santorum.  I  just  want  to  follow  up  on  Senator 
Kempthorne's  line  of  questioning.  What  impact  has  that  had  on  the 
morale  of  the  troops  with  respect  to  this  attention  and  the  sensitiv- 
ity training? 
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General  Shelton.  First  of  all,  I  would  say  that  when  we  put  the 
problem  in  perspective.  One  is  too  many,  as  Secretary  West  has 
said.  The  very  fact  that  we've  got  individuals  in  the  military  that 
have  these  types  of  feelings  and  values  is  abhorrent  to  all  of  us  and 
all  of  the  members  of  the  units,  for  the  most  part. 

When  you  look  at  the  population,  again,  at  Fort  Bragg  as  an  ex- 
ample, you  have  a  population  between  43,000  and  44,000  on  any 
1  day,  and  the  most  that  a  very  thorough  investigation  by  the 
Criminal  Investigation  Division  and  assisted  by  the  Department  of 
Justice  has  been  able  to  root  out  has  been  about  26.  At  its  high 
point  it  was  26.  Most  of  these,  I  might  add,  or  a  large  percentage, 
had  already  been  placed  out  of  the  Army  or  are  gone.  Action  has 
been  taken. 

But  when  you  consider  44,000,  roughly,  and  you've  found  26,  that 
is  0.0005  percent  correct.  Yet,  the  things  you  read  in  the  press 
would  g^ve  you  the  impression  that  the  ranks  are  riddled  with  ex-" 
tremists. 

An  impact  on  the  great  82nd  Airborne  Division,  which  has  been 
the  target  of  that,  because  most  of  them  would  feel  the  very  same 
way — about  99.99  percent  would  feel  the  same  way  that  you  or  I 
would  feel  about  the  extremist  being  in  uniform.  So  they  are  abso- 
lutely astonished  and  appalled  by  the  whole  thing. 

They  all  regret  it  and  would  like  to  be  able  to  purge  those  out 
and  get  on  with  it.  It  just  seems  to  hang  with  them  and  with  the 
Army. 

So  I  think  the  program  that  Secretary  West  will  outline  and  the 
one  that  has  been  ongoing  now,  for  example,  at  Fort  Bragg  and 
across  the  Army  up  to  now  to  sensitize  everyone  as  to  what  to  look 
for,  the  Chain  teaching  program  that  has  been  implemented,  will 
have  the  desired  effect.  I  think  the  pressure  will  drive  them  out  of 
the  Army,  as  it  already  did. 

When  you  look  at  the  individuals  that  we  are  finding,  they  are 
first  term  soldiers,  for  the  most  part,  who  feel  very  uncomfortable 
in  their  environment  and  get  out  of  the  Army.  In  fact,  the  only  two 
sergeants  involved  were  two  that  had  just  been  promoted  and  were 
leaving  the  Army  very  shortly  when  they  were  caught. 

Senator  Santorum.  Thank  you.  It  seems  like  we  have  come  a 
long  way  on  the  CV-22  from  my  questions  of  Secretary  Perry  and 
General  Shalikashvili  to  now  that  there  are  ongoing  discussions,  as 
you  described  to  Senator  Nunn,  and  that  you  painted  a  very  opti- 
mistic picture  of  what  you  see  as  the  attention  being  given  to  this. 

Can  you  tell  me  what  capability  you  will  lose  if  this  program  is 
not  put  back  on  track,  or  capability  that  you  will  not  have,  let's  put 
it  that  way,  if  this  program  is  not  put  on  track? 

General  Shelton.  Sir,  the  one  requirement  that  I  am  well  aware 
of  is  that  we  lose  the  integrated  avionics  suite  that  is  supposed  to 
be  in  the  aircraft  in  order  to  meet  the  joint  operational  require- 
ment. Our  concern,  of  course,  is  that  through  the  joint  process  ev- 
eryone signed  up  to  what  the  requirement  of  the  V-22  should  be, 
and  the  SOF  peculiar  equipment  funding  which  we  would  have  to 
add  on  to  that  and  which  we  will  have  in  the  budget  is  not  the  ad- 
ditional amount  of  money  we  need  to  be  to  get  the  basic  airframe, 
so  that  we  could,  in  fact,  use  our  MFP-11  funds  to  include  SOF  re- 
quirements. 
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We  are  not  asking  for  more  money  for  SOF.  But  if  we  need  addi- 
tional monev  for  the  Navy  to  have  the  engineering  and  manufac- 
turing development  process  up  to  what  the  joint  operational  re- 
quirement is,  that  is  what  we  need  to  do.  We  can  take  it  from 
there — the  basic  frame,  and  then  convert  it  into  the  CV-22,  or  SOF 
variant.  The  integrated  avionics  is  but  one  specific. 

I  can  provide  you  for  the  record,  if  you  would  like,  the  other 
things  that  are  part  of  the  suite. 

Senator  Santorum.  Okay.  I  would  appreciate  that. 

General  Shelton.  Yes,  sir. 

[The  information  referred  to  follows:] 

The  CV-22  (SOF  variant)  will  provide  the  capability  for  the  first  time  to  conduct 
long  rage,  high  speed  penetration  to  vertically  exfiltrate  special  of>erations  forces 
(SOF)  in  hostile  or  denied  areas  during  cover  of  darkness — a  serious  deficiency  con- 
tributing to  our  inability  to  rescue  hostages  from  the  American  Embassy  in  Tehran 
in  1980.  There  is  currently  no  SOF  aircraft  capable  of  performing  this  mission.  Crit- 
ical to  the  mission  effectivensss  of  the  CV-22  is  the  integrated  avionics  suite,  which 
provides  real-time  situational  awareness  in  the  cockpit,  and  allows  crews  to  avoid 
Known  and  emerging  threats  while  maintaining  precision  navigation  and  timing  pa- 
rameters. Finally,  without  the  CV-22,  SOF  loses  the  capability  to  begin  replacing 
over  100  currently  in-use,  aging  aircraft  used  to  infiltrate  and  resupply  SOF. 

ADVANCED  SEAL  DELIVERY  SYSTEM 

Senator  Santorum.  You  mentioned  other  programs  you  were 
concerned  about  going  off  their  original  schedule.  Can  you  detail 
what  those  programs  are?  This  was  in  response  to  Senator 
Kempthorne  that  you  mentioned  this. 

General  Shelton.  Yes,  sir.  One  of  them,  specifically,  is  our  Ad- 
vanced SEAL  Delivery  System.  A  Program  Budget  Decision  took 
$4.4  million  out  of  our  budget  for  that  in  fiscal  year  1997.  If  we 
do  not  have  that  $4.4  million  in  order  to  procure  the  specialized 
steel  for  the  hull,  then  we  lose  a  year  on  the  program  and  incur 
additional  costs  $10.4  million  the  following  year  to  procure  the 
same  steel  and  cover  the  break  in  production. 

Senator  Santorum.  That  is  $4.4  million  that  you  would  need? 

General  Shelton.  Yes,  $4.4  that  was  taken  out  of  1997,  but  we 
would  need  an  additional  $6  million  for  the  same  procurement  in 
fiscal  year  1998.  We  lose  a  year  on  the  program  and  costs  us  $6 
million  more. 

Senator  Santorum.  That  $4.4  million  was  taken  out  because  of 
why? 

General  Shelton.  There  was  a  concern,  within  Department  of 
Defense  that  it  did  not  meet  the  advance  procurement  require- 
ments, as  I  understand  it,  of  ACAT  I.  It  was  actually  an  ACAT  III 
program,  and,  therefore,  it  should  have  been  funded  in  fiscal  year 
1997. 

Our  position  is  that  this  is  exactly  what  the  advanced  procure- 
ment was  designed  to  allow  us  to  do  and  we  should  therefore,  be 
able  to  put  the  $4.4  million  back  in. 

Senator  Santorum.  Thank  you. 

Senator  Cohen.  Senator  Coats. 

Senator  Coats.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Welcome,  gentlemen.  I  apologize  for  not  being  here  for  your 
statements,  but  I  had  another  markup  and  another  hearing.  So  if 
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I  ask  a  question  that  has  already  been  asked  or  that  duplicates 
one,  please  inform  me. 

As  we  attempt  to  define  what  the  force  structure  should  look  like 
and  how  you  should  be  equipped  and  trained  to  address  the  two 
MRC  strategy  under  the  bottom  up  review,  it  strikes  me  that  the 
kind  of  threats  that  we  are  facing  and  the  kinds  of  situations  in 
which  we  engage  are  clearly  less  than  major  regional  conflicts. 

It  was  Greneral  Joulwan  who  said  that  U.S.  forces  should  be  able 
to  conduct  at  least  half  a  dozen  lesser  regional  contingencies  simul- 
taneously. So  my  question,  really,  for  each  one  of  you  is  this. 

Are  these  two  goals  in  conflict?  Is  the  application  of  resources, 
training,  and  budgeting  such  that  the  achievement  of  one  goal 
works  against  the  other  goal?  Or  do  you  have  adequate  resources 
to  be  able  to  structure  your  command  so  that  you  can  address  one 
or  both  of  those  two  goals? 

I  wonder  if  I  could  just  go  down  the  line  and  start  with  Greneral 
Habiger. 

General  Habiger.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Coats,  in  my  case,  the  problem  I  face  is  getting  back 
those  resources  that,  perhaps,  would  be  out  in  a  major  regional 
contingency,  like  bombers,  manned  bombers,  reconnaissance  assets, 
or  tankers. 

I  am  not  concerned  with  that.  I  have  been  assured  that,  if  the 
National  command  authorities  want  me  to  go  out  and  do  a  nuclear 
mission,  that  I  will  get  those  resources  back  as  a  matter  of  priority. 
I  do  not  see  a  conflict  from  my  perspective. 

Senator  Coats.  Thank  you. 

General  Ashy? 

General  Ashy.  I  think  certainly  it  is  valid  and  prudent  to  plan 
for  two  MRCs.  I  mean,  we  have  had  evidence  that  we  would  have 
possibly  to  deal  with  those  two  particular  events. 

We  also  have  ample  evidence  we  are  going  to  have  to  deal  in  this 
new  world  that  you  alluded  to,  one  of  lesser  conflicts  that  General 
Joulwan  addressed.  I  was  involved  in  one,  as  you  well  know,  before 
I  came  to  this  position. 

The  problem  is  you  cannot  look  precisely  into  the  future.  So  you 
have  to  posture  yourself  to  deal  as  best  we  can  with  what  we  need 
to  deal  with. 

In  looking  at  this  as  Gene  did  from  his  perspective,  as  NORAD, 
we  have  to  insure  that  we  have  the  forces  to  deal  with  that  priority 
if  we  need  to,  and  we  have. 

From  the  U.S.  Space  Command  perspective,  we  need  to  make 
sure  that  we  can  provide  clear  and  unambiguous  attack  warning 
and  assessment,  and  we  can.  So  that  is  an  over-arching  require- 
ment that  we  have  to  take  into  consideration.  Then,  very  impor- 
tantly to  the  theaters  is  our  ballistic  missile  warning  service  that 
we  need  to  improve,  and  that  is  what  SBIRS  is  going  to  address, 
which  is  a  very,  very  important  and  valid  military  capability.  That 
program  is  on  track. 

We  also  have  other  services  that  we  provide  to  the  war  fighter 
that  we  have  addressed  this  past  year,  and  I  think  we  have  made 
considerable  progress.  So  all  of  those  things  have  to  mesh  together 
to  deal  with  this  new  world  in  which  we  operate. 
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Senator  Coats.  General  Shelton,  I  have  a  question  that  relates 
to  this,  but  it  ties  more  specifically  to  Special  Operations.  Let  me 

f[o  to  General  Rutherford,  if  I  could,  then  pose  that  question  and 
et  you  address  it  in  the  larger  context. 

General  Rutherford? 

General  Rutherford.  Senator  Coats,  from  a  transportation  per- 
spective, obviously  I  can  handle  several  lesser  regional  contin- 
gencies without  major  difficulty.  We  are  supporting  smaller  re- 
gional counter-agencies  today  to  get  to  your  question,  though,  the 
problem  for  us  would  become  if  we  were  involved  in  several  lesser 
regional  contingencies,  and  then  had  to  transition  to  a  couple  of 
m^or  regional  contingencies,  it  would  be  extremely  difficult. 

To  the  extent  that  I  have  to  extract  the  troops  from  a  lesser  re- 

fional  and  move  them  to  a  major  regional,  it  makes  my  job  more 
ifficult. 

For  example,  today,  if  I  had  to  go  pull  the  First  Armored  Division 
out  of  Bosnia  to  move  them  to  Korea,  for  example,  that  is  above 
and  beyond  what  I  planned  for  in  two  MRCs. 

Senator  Coats.  Let's  set  the  MRCs  aside.  Are  you  capable  of 
meeting  the  requirements  for,  say,  six  lesser  regional  contingencies 
simultaneously? 

General  Rutherford.  Yes,  sir.  Today,  I  am  flying  over  250  mis- 
sions and  I  am  not  using  all  of  my  capability. 

So  it  is  a  matter  of  prioritization.  I  will  not  support  the  embassy 
in  Uzbekistan  tomorrow,  OK?  He'll  have  to  wait  a  few  weeks  be- 
cause I'm  going  to  take  that  airplane  and  go  somewhere  else  to 
support  a  higher  priority  mission.  But  we  stay  very,  very  busy  on 
a  day  to  day  oasis  it's  just  a  matter  of  reprioritizing. 

LESSER  REGIONAL  CONFLICTS 

Senator  Coats.  General  Shelton,  let  me  narrow  the  question  a 
little  bit. 

Given  the  way  that  the  world  has  changed  in  the  last  less  than 
a  decade,  clearly  the  mission  and  roles  for  Special  Operations  has 
changed  somewhat.  Can  you  address  this  question  about  lesser  re- 
gional conflicts  and  the  role  of  Special  Operations  in  those  vis-a- 
vis the  role  in  the  larger  conflicts?  Help  me  understand  the  new 
definition  of  the  role  of  Special  Operations  and  why  we  continue  to 
need  Special  Operations  to  address  the  kind  of  contingencies  that 
we  are  facing  in  today's  world. 

General  Shelton.  I'd  be  happv  to,  sir. 

First  of  all,  I  would  tell  you  that  our  force  structure,  as  we  exist 
today,  is  driven  by  the  National  military  strategy  along  with  the 
apportionment  of  forces  at  the  JSCP,  and  that  is  based  on  two 
MRCs,  plus,  in  our  case,  the  forward  presence  we  maintain  on  a 
day-to-day  basis,  much  like  some  of  the  operations  General  Ruther- 
ford was  talking  about,  constantly  on  the  go,  things  outside  the 
normal  MRC  requirements. 

As  we  look  at  two  MRC  requirement — and  I  might  say  the  forces 
we  have  apportioned  to  both  of  those  MRC  requirements,  if  not  en- 
gaged in  one  or  the  other  MRC,  could,  in  fact,  be  used  in  lesser  re- 
gional contingencies,  and  would  be  adequate. 

Now  the  exact  numbers  we  could  support  in  lesser  regional  con- 
tingencies would  be  on  a  lot  of  variables.  We  would  have  to  look 
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at  how  many  and  what  types  of  actions  were  going  on,  either  indi- 
rect action  or  the  requirement  for  civil  affairs  or  psychological  oper- 
ations or  whatever. 

In  that  context,  I  think  that  we  have  the  right  force  now.  As  one 
MRC  is  initiated,  our  forces  can  support  that  with  very  few  of  our 
forward  presence  having  to  be  pulled  back  for  use  in  that  role;  for 
a  second  MRC,  more  of  our  forward  presence  forces  would  have  to 
be  rolled  in,  and  we  would  still  come  up  short  of  what  we  would 
like  to  have  for  the  second  MRC.  But  we  could  support  it. 

The  lesser  regional  contingency  forces  could,  in  fact,  be  gathered 
out  of  the  MRC  structure  if  no  MRC  was  going  on,  either  one  or 
the  other. 

The  types  of  forces  we  can  provide  in  these  lesser  regional  contin- 
gencies range  from  direct  action  missions,  using  Army  Rangers, 
Special  Forces,  Special  Operations  Aviation  Units,  or  our  SEALS  to 
Special  Forces  in  a  foreign  internal  defense  role,  which  they  are 
trained  to  do.  They  could  participate  in  civil  affairs  and  psycho- 
logical operations. 

We  are  not  the  executive  agent  for  search  and  rescue,  but  cer- 
tainly we  have  been  used  for  that  on  many  occasions  because  of  the 
unique  capabilities  we  bring  in  our  helicopters  and  other  types  of 
aircraft. 

We  also  have  the  AC-130  gunship,  which  is  one  of  the  best  sell- 
ers of  all  the  things  we  have  in  the  armed  forces.  It  certainly  is  ap- 
plicable to  lesser  regional  contingencies.  So  that  comes  with  us  as 
well. 

Then,  of  course,  resident  within  Special  Operations  are  the  Na- 
tional forces,  the  ones  that  concentrate  on  the  National  missions 
that  we  have  to  be  prepared  to  execute. 

So  you  get  a  wide  range  all  the  way  from  support  of  psychological 
operations  and  civil  affairs,  to  covert  or  clandestine  type  operations 
that  we  are  capable  of  conducting,  to  unconventional  warfare  using 
Special  Forces — a  wide  range. 

Senator  Coats.  Thank  you.  I  am  sorry  but  my  time  has  expired. 

Senator  Cohen.  Thank  you.  Senator  Coats. 

General  Habiger  or  Greneral  Ashy,  either  one  or  both  of  you,  I 
guess,  in  this  particular  case,  I  would  like  to  come  back  to  the  bal- 
listic missile  defense.  This  committee  and  the  House  counterpart  is 
very  strongly  in  favor  of  the  deployment  of  a  national  defense  sys- 
tem, ballistic  missile  defense  system. 

This  morning's  paper  was  instructive,  I  think.  The  "Washington 
Post"  had  an  item  on  the  Iraqis,  saying  they  still  may  have  any- 
where from  6  to  16  SCUDs  that  could  be  armed  with  biological  or 
chemical  warheads.  As  those  of  us  who  took  part  in  the  debate  of 
the  Persian  Gulf  War  recall,  we  had  differing  estimates  in  terms 
of  how  far  along  Saddam  Hussein  was  in  developing  his  nuclear  ca- 
pability, but  also  pretty  far  along  in  developing  an  ICBM  capabil- 
ity. He  came  at  one  point  very  close  to  launching  a  satellite.  So  he 
was  well  on  his  way  to  developing  a  long-range  capability  with  his 
ballistic  missiles. 

I  guess  the  question  I  have  is  this.  In  view  of  your  statement 
that  ballistic  missile  defense  of  North  America  and  our  forces  in 
the  worldwide  theater  is  something  we  must  be  concerned  about, 
do  you  view  this  trend  as  fairly  significant  which  would  require  an 
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accelerated  pace  of  at  least  deployments?  We  are  looking  at  the 
year  2002/2003— in  that  timeframe. 

There  is,  obviously,  great  debate  at  the  White  House  level  as  to 
whether  or  not  this  would  be  tantamount  to  a  preemptive  breach 
of  the  ABM  Treaty.  There  has  been  testimony  given  to  the  commit- 
tee that  you  could,  in  fact,  deploy  a  single  site  system  in  the  United 
States  that  would  give  some  limited  protection  to  the  continental 
United  States,  which  would  preclude  any  notion  of  a  preemptive 
breach  because,  of  course,  the  Russians  already  have  a  one  site  sys- 
tem and  we  have  none. 

But,  aside  from  that,  rather  than  get  you  into  the  policy  discus- 
sion of  whether  it  is  preemptive  or  not  preemptive,  I  would  like  to 
focus  principally  on  the  spread  of  technology  that  is  taking  place 
and  what  this  poses  as  a  threat  to  the  United  States. 

We  had  China,  for  example,  warn  us  that  if  we  were  to  intervene 
in  any  way  militarily  against  the  Chinese  in  their  dispute  currently 
raging  with  Taiwan,  one  of  their  officials,  whatever  level  he  might 
be  at,  threatened  to  strike  Los  Angeles  with  an  ICBM. 

This  may  be  dismissed  as  being  the  inflated  rhetoric  of  a  hot- 
head without  any  authority,  but,  nonetheless,  it  should  get  every- 
one's attention. 

I  am  wondering  if  you  could  comment  just  briefly  on  that. 

General  Ashy.  Do  you  want  me  to  start? 

General  Habiger.  Yes,  sir. 

General  Aspry.  Sir,  that  is  several  questions  that  you  pose  there. 

Senator  Cohen.  Well,  no  one  else  is  here,  so  I  am  taking  advan- 
tage of  my  position.  [General  laughter] 

General  Ashy.  I  hope  I  can  remember  them  all. 

We  take  this  very  seriously,  sir,  with  regard  to  the  ballistic  mis- 
sile threat.  I  think  that  is  the  umbrella  question  that  you  are  ask- 
ing. 

From  our  perspective  in  NORAD  and  certainly  U.S.  Space  Com- 
mand, we  concern  ourselves  with  this  every  day.  From  this  con- 
cern, we  ask  for  an  estimate  so  we  can  get  a  handle  on  most  of  the 
questions  that  you  asked. 

I  did  this  in  concert  with  General  Mai  O'Neill,  who  has  certainly 
testified  several  times  on  this  issue.  The  estimate  has  been  issued. 
There  has  been  some  discussion  about  that  estimate.  He  and  I  have 
personally  talked  extensively  to  the  people  who  wrote  it  to  gain 
personal  insight  as  to  that  estimate,  and  I  think  it  has  been  well 
covered  with  regard  to  what  it  concludes. 

But  it  does  address  your  question  with  regard  to  this  growing 
threat.  It  says  and  concludes  several  things.  With  regard  to  this 
growing  ballistic  missile  threat  in  Iraq,  it  concludes  that  they  are 
not  going  to  have  this  capability  in  the  near-term.  It  refers  to 
North  Korea,  and  I  think  it  has  been  well  covered  in  testimony 
here. 

I  can  get  into  that  detail  if  you  want  to. 

Senator  Cohen.  I  believe  the  former  Director  of  the  CIA  testified 
recently  before  the  Senate  that  the  report  was  inaccurate  or  wrong. 

General  Ashy.  I  read  press  statements  with  regard  to  what  he 
said,  sir.  But  I  think  the  report  is  very  genuine. 
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It  is  very  difficult  to  look  precisely  into  the  future,  but  having 
read  the  report  many  times  and  talked  to  the  participants  who  pro- 
mulgated it,  I  think  it  is  a  genuine  effort. 

There  is  not  total  agreement  in  it.  I  cannot  get  into  detail,  but 
I  am  sure  you  have  seen  those  discussions  in  the  report.  It  makes 
several  conclusions  and  recommendations  in  the  summary. 

I  think  North  Korea  and  the  Taepo  Dong  II  is  the  predominant 
emerging  threat.  It  discusses  when  that  would  be  a  threat  to  the 
United  States  and,  in  my  case,  North  America.  We  consider  North 
America  in  NORAD.  I  think  that  has  been  well  covered. 

I  don't  know  whether  this  addresses  your  question,  sir,  and  I 
would  be  glad  to  get  into  more  detail  about  it.  But  North  Korea 
and  the  Taepo  Dong  II  is  the  predominant  threat  that  I  think 
would  emerge  first,  before  Iraq. 

EXTREMIST  CASE  AT  FORT  BRAGG 

Senator  CoHEN.  Well,  I  do  not  want  to  pursue  the  matter  in  any 
great  detail  other  than  to  point  out  that  we  have  been  erring  in  our 
assessments  due  to  an  inability  to  have  more  accurate  calculations 
about  the  threat  that  faces  us.  For  example,  during  the  debate  on 
the  Persian  Gulf  War,  I  recall  sitting  in  this  room  and  listening  to 
testimony  saying — in  terms  of  talking  about  Saddam  Hussein's  nu- 
clear capability  or  capability  for  developing  nuclear  weapons — that 
it  ranges  anywhere  from  a  year  to  10  years  and  our  guess  is  it  is 
probably  closer  to  7  or  8.  After  the  war  was  over  and  we  were  in 
there,  we  found  out  that  he  was  a  lot  closer  than  7  or  8  years, 
much  closer  to  the  1  or  2  years  in  terms  of  developing  that  capabil- 
ity. 

So  I  think  that  is  something  to  keep  in  mind  as  we  debate  the 
issue  of  whether  or  not  the  threat  is  near  term,  medium  term,  or 
long  term,  as  far  as  the  direct  threat  to  the  United  States  regard- 
ing the  proliferation  of  missile  capability.  That  is  something  I  know 
the  committee  feels  very  strongly  about  and  it  is  a  political  battle 
at  this  particular  point  between  the  House  and  the  Senate,  and  the 
White  House,  obviously,  which  you  can  intervene  with.  I  would  just 
make  my  position  for  the  record  and  say  that  I  think  we  ought  to 
err  on  the  side  of  caution  and  proceed  more  quickly,  rather  than 
less. 

I  notice  in  your  testimony  you  talk  about  the  proliferation  also 
of  cruise  missile  technology.  I  think  at  one  point  in  your  statement 
you  indie  that  we  want  to  exploit  the  technological  innovation  in 
areas  of  BMD  to  apply  to  cruise  missile  detection  as  well. 

I  think  we  have  to  face  up  to  the  reality  that  the  genie  has  been 
out  of  the  bottle  for  a  long  time  and  is  spreading  more  rapidly,  I 
think,  than  most  of  the  American  people  are  aware,  and  that  we 
ought  not  in  any  way  to  diminish  the  significance  of  what  is  taking 
place  in  terms  of  potential  future  threats. 

The  second  point  I  want  to  make  is  I  was  interested  in  the  ques- 
tion, General  Shelton,  that  was  asked  of  you  about  the  situation 
that  took  place  in  Fort  Bragg.  It  called  to  mind  another  article  that 
has  been  in  the  papers  recently,  and  that  was  the  harassment  of 
a  female  passenger  aboard  an  aircraft  by  a  naval  man  who  was 
drunk  and  disorderly,  who  was  groping  and  fondling  this  individual 
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in  the  presence  of  other  naval  personnel,  and  no  one  did  much  to 
stop  him. 

This  has  caused  quite  a  bit  of  a  stir  and  some  concern  here,  cer- 
tainly on  Capital  Hill. 

I  mention  this  in  connection  with  the  irony  involved  here  some- 
what. We  had  an  NBA  ballplayer  from  the  Denver  Nuggets  who  re- 
fused to  stand  for  the  playing  of  the  National  Anthem,  who  wanted 
to  stay  out  in  the  dressing  room.  He  had  some  sensitivity  training. 
About  $28,000  a  game  I  tnink  was  the  equivalent  of  his  sensitivity 
training  about  that  in  terms  of  whether  or  not  he  had  an  obligation 
under  NBA  rules  to  stand  during  the  playing  of  the  National  An- 
them. 

I  point  that  out  in  contrast  with  the  stories  that  have  been  cir- 
culating about  the  neo-Nazis  and  the  white  supremacist  groups.  As 
you  inoicated,  one  is  too  many. 

But  I  think  it  goes  beyond  just  saying  that  we  have  just  a  small 
fraction  within  the  overall  military  as  such.  The  very  notion  that 
we  could,  on  the  one  hand,  have  an  NBA  ballplayer  fined  substan- 
tially for  failing  to  stand  during  a  National  Anthem  because  he 
said  he  had  religious  objections  to  it — and  he  was  penalized  by  the 
NBA — and,  on  the  other,  the  evidence  at  this  point  is  not  complete, 
or  the  report  is  not  complete,  that  we  would  have  a  number  of  indi- 
viduals, several  to  say  the  least,  being  allowed  to  wear  the  uniform 
and  be  paid  by  the  American  taxpayers  and  no  action  being  taken, 
or  at  least  not  enough  quick  action  being  taken,  to  discourage  it  is 
somewhat  disconcerting,  I  think. 

Any  time  you  have  the  American  taxpayers  paying  for  individ- 
uals in  the  military  service,  the  one  thing  we  cannot  tolerate — we 
need  a  zero  level  of  tolerance — would  be  for  them  to  be  proclaiming 
that  they  are  the  legitimate  heirs  of  Hitler,  or  expressing  white  su- 
premacist views,  or  engaging  in  racial  slurs. 

It  brings  to  my  mind,  at  least,  when  you  talk  about  sensitivity 
training,  it  does  not  take  a  great  deal  of  sensitivity  to  say  if  you 
see  someone  who  has  a  swastika  on  his  wall,  that  does  not  take  a 
lot  of  training  to  figure  out  that  that  is  not  acceptable  conduct. 

If  you  have  people  who  are  espousing  white  supremacist  hatred, 
it  does  not  take  a  great  deal  of  sensitivity.  The  fact  of  the  matter 
is  that  anyone  in  that  squad  or  in  that  unit  ought  to  be  held  ac- 
countable if  they  remain  silent  in  the  face  of  this. 

That  is  the  kind  of  sensitivity  training  that  they  ought  to  have, 
just  like  the  NBA  ballplayer  had,  that  if  we  are  going  to  expect  cer- 
tain rules  of  conduct,  we  want  everybody  there  accountable.  We 
want  everyone  in  that  barracks  accountable.  If  you  see  it,  and  you 
do  nothing,  and  you  remain  silent,  then  you  are  going  to  be  penal- 
ized for  it.  Not  just  the  individuals  involved  are  going  to  be  booted 
out,  but  you  are  going  to  pay  a  penalty  as  well.  That  is  the  kind 
of  sensitivity  training  that  I  think  we  need. 

I  see  you  are  nodding  for  the  record,  so  I  guess  you  can  state  it 
for  the  record,  and  General  Ashy  as  well. 

General  Shelton.  Sir,  I  would  agree  with  everything  that  you 
have  said.  The  press,  I  think  in  many  cases,  has  given  a  distorted 
view  of  what  went  on.  I  don't  know  about  and  cannot  comment  on 
the  incident  in  the  aircraft.  Certainly  what  I  read  in  the  press 
made  that  sound  terrible. 
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One  of  the  things  that  I  think  will  be  discussed  today  at  1300, 
probably  in  the  press  conference,  will  be  policy.  This  is  an  issue 
with  active  versus  passive  participation,  which  would  say,  in  es- 
sence, that  if  a  soldier  received  literature  through  the  mail,  that  is 
a  passive  measure.  Some  of  us  would  take  great  exception  with  the 
individual  doing  that.  There  are  others  that  say  that  is  a  First 
Amendment  right  which  he  did  not  forfeit. 

I  will  not  even  get  into  that.  I  will  follow  whatever  policy  we 
have.  But  right  now,  we  have  a  policy  which  says  that  passive,  par- 
ticipation in  many  organizations,  not  just  in  extremist  groups,  but 
in  others  which  are  counter  to  the  values  that  those  of  us  in  uni- 
form have  and  that  I  think  the  majority  of  Americans  have,  is  not 
a  crime  in  itself. 

We  have  to  operate  within  that  particular  policy.  We  can  be  vefy 
active,  we  can  push  that  to  the  limit,  and  I  am  confident  that  that 
is  being  done. 

Most  of  the  activities  of  these  individuals,  which  are  very  infor- 
mal groupings,  and  spread  out  among  many  units,  were  conducted 
in  an  off-duty  status,  away  from  their  fellow  soldiers,  and  away 
from  their  chain  of  command.  The  swastika,  if  you  will,  that  was 
shown  on  the  program  the  other  night — I  won't  mention  its  name — 
you  had  to  turn  a  black  light  on  to  see  it.  In  fact,  it  had  even  been 
painted  over  by  the  individual  that  had  moved  into  the  room  and 
you  could  not  see  it  with  the  naked  eye.  But  if  you  put  a  black  light 
up  on  it,  you  could  find  it. 

That  apparently  came  as  the  result  of  a  tip  the  media  had  re- 
ceived that  if  you  put  a  black  light  on  the  wall,  you  would  be  able 
to  see  a  swastika. 

The  flag  that  has  been  referred  to  was,  in  fact,  displayed  in  the 
off-duty  residence  that  the  soldier  lived  in  during  oflf-duty  time.  He 
was  required  to  live  in  the  barracks,  but  chose  to  live  with  a  friend 
who  had  a  trailer  off-post.  There  are  these  types  of  things. 

Senator  Cohen,  If  he  was  required  to  live  in  the  barracks,  how 
did  he  live  off  post? 

General  Shelton.  The  soldier — we  do  not  lock  him  in  -  -  can 
spend  his  free  time  where  he  would  like  to  be.  It  simply  means  that 
he  does  not  draw  any  pay  for  living  off-  post.  He  is  not  authorized 
and  cannot  draw  the  entitlements  of  his  basic  allowance  for  quar- 
ters. For  that,  he  has  to  stay  in  the  barracks.  But  he  was  able  to 
live  with  his  friend  and  his  wife  as  an  arrangement  between  them, 
and  I'm  not  sure  what  that  was. 

Senator  Cohen.  So  if  an  individual  stays  off  in  a  private  resi- 
dence, as  such,  and  practices  his  form  of  hatred,  that  is  something 
that  should  come  to  the  notice  of  his  superiors  or  be  ignored,  then? 

General  Shelton.  Well,  we  certainly  would  take  action  against 
him  if,  in  fact,  you  discovered  that  he  was  doing  that. 

Senator  Cohen.  Whether  he  is  on  or  off? 

General  Shelton.  On  or  off  duty,  it  makes  no  difference.  He  is 
a  soldier  24  hours  a  day  as  far  as  we  are  concerned.  It  just  makes 
it  much  more  difficult  to  detect  if  he  is  doing  it  away  from  where 
the  chain  of  command  is  and  if  someone  does  not  report  him  for 
having  done  that. 

Senator  Cohen.  Well,  I  will  read  with  some  interest  the  report 
that  was  filed  on  this.  But  I  think,  if  it  is  at  all  a  serious  problem — 
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and  I  think  any  time  you  have  even  one  incident,  it  is  serious.  We 
have  seen  some  examples  of  people  going  into  the  service,  getting 
training,  coming  out,  and  then  engaging  in  some  anti-social  and 
violent  activities  directed  at  innocent  citizens.  We  do  not  want  to 
be  in  a  position  of  using  the  taxpayers'  money  to  train  these  indi- 
viduals and  give  them  their  expertise  so  that  they  can  go  around 
spewing  their  hatred  and  wreaking  their  havoc  on  the  rest  of  the 
American  public. 

If  there  are  no  more  questions,  I  just  have  a  note  to  say  please 
respond  in  writing  to  the  questions  that  we  submitted  to  you  that 
you  wanted  more  time  to  respond  to  in  some  detail,  and  do  it  as 
quickly  as  you  can,  hopefully  in  the  next  week  or  so.  If  you  can  do 
that,  it  would  be  very  helpful. 

The  committee  will  now  stand  adjourned.  We  thank  all  of  you 
very  much. 

[Questions  for  the  record  with  answers  supplied  follow:] 

Questions  Submitted  by  Senator  Dan  Coats 
impact  of  6  lrcs 

Senator  Coats.  General  Joulwan  has  stated  that  U.S.  forces  should  be  able  to  con- 
duct 6  LRCs  simultaneously.  Would  you  agree  with  this  assessment?  Realizing  that 
your  support  for  6  simultaneous  LRCs  would  be  scenario-dependent,  how  would  a 
6  LRC  requirement  impact  your  command  under  the  Bottom-Up  Review  2  MRC 
strategy? 

General  ASHY.  We  will  continue  to  face  the  challenge  of  multiple,  simultaneous 
military  operations  in  various  parts  of  the  globe.  Our  force  structure,  however,  is 
based  on  a  2  MRC  strategy. 

The  Bottom-Up  Review  with  the  2  MRC  strategy  has  been  a  useful  effort  to  fore- 
cast how  much  force  structure  we  need  in  the  post  cold  war  environment.  The  2 
MRC  strategy  results  in  a  force  structure  able  to  deal  with  a  number  of  simulta- 
neous contingencies  such  as  Haiti,  Somalia,  and  Bosnia.  The  process  of  defining  the 
required  force  structure  within  the  2  MRC  framework  has  been,  and  will  continue 
to  be,  refined. 

[DELETED] 

General  Shelton.  JSCP  fiscal  year  1996  tasks  the  geographic  CINCs  to  prepare 
plans  for  40  Lesser  Regional  Contingencies  (LRCs).  LRCs  cover  a  broad  range  of 
operational  requirements  and  require  a  variety  of  force  mixes.  This  past  year,  1995, 

Erovided  an  excellent  example  of  not  only  this  range  but  the  frequency  at  which 
RCs  can  occur.  LRCs  like  JOINT  ENDEAVOR  (Bosnia-  Herzegovina),  RESTORE/ 
MAINTAIN  DEMOCRACY  (Haiti),  and  VIGILANT  WARRIOR  II  (Kuwait)  reouired 
the  use  of  a  significant  number  of  active  and  reserve  forces,  whereas  PROVIDE 
COMFORT  (Kurds  in  Northern  Iraq),  SOUTHERN  WATCH  (S.  Iraq),  SAFE 
HAVEN  (GTMO/Cuba  &  Panama),  SEA  SIGNAL  (Cuba>Haiti),  PROVIDE  HOPE 
(Bosnia-Herzegovina),  and  SAFE  BORDER  (Peru/Bolivia)  required  smaller  numbers. 
LRCS,  whether  large  or  small,  require  significant  planning  and  coordination  time 
at  every  level  of  command. 

Trying  to  ascertain  the  impact  of  six  simultaneous  LRCs  is  very  difficult  because 
of  the  many  possible  scenarios.  Conducting  six  simultaneous  LRCs  is  certainly  a 
goal  we  should  be  prepared  to  execute.  Depending  on  the  size  and  scope  of  six  simul- 
taneous LRCS,  one  would  expect  to  see  peacetime  engagement  activities  in  other 
areas  reduced  to  meet  LRC  personnel  and  resource  requirements.  SOF  would  be  re- 
quired to  either  maintain  peacetime  engagement  or  meet  LRC  requirements,  not 
both.  SOF  aviation  would  also  be  hard  pressed  to  provide  support  to  six  LRCs  si- 
multaneously. It  is  unlikely  that  SOF  aviation  could  support  six  LRCs  and  still  con- 
tinue to  support  National  Mission  requirements.  It  is  unlikely  USSOCOM  could  dis- 
engage from  ongoing  LRCs  to  meet  established  SOF  deployment  schedules  should 
an  mKC  develop  during  the  execution  of  six  simultaneous  LRCs. 

General  Habiger.  I  understand  the  premise  behind  (ieneral  Joulwan's  assess- 
ment, which  is  that  in  an  uncertain  world  our  nation  may  face  a  variety  of  simulta- 
neous challenges  requiring  military  support.  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  judge  whether 
6  lesser  regional  contingencies  is  the  rignt  number  or  scope. 
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As  with  any  regional  conflict,  or  combination  of  conflicts,  whether  lesser  or  major, 
the  impact  on  my  command  would  be  the  availability  and  readiness  of  dual-capable 
assets,  such  as  bombers,  airborne  reconnaissance,  or  tankers,  to  meet  the  timelines 
for  nuclear  force  generation  as  directed  by  the  National  Command  Authorities. 

General  Rutherford.  As  you  correctly  state,  the  answer  to  your  question  is  heav- 
ily scenario  dependent.  Therefore,  it  is  tufficult  to  quantify  the  number  of  U.S.  forces 
needed  to  conduct  six  simultaneous  LRCS.  If  General  Joulwan's  statement  was 
meant  to  refer  to  the  number  of  different  operations  U.S.  forces  are  capable  of  con- 
ducting at  any  one  time,  I  would  say  the  number  six  is  within  reason. 
USTRANSCOM  routinely  supports  several  contingency  operations  and  major  exer- 
cises every  day.  For  example,  during  the  first  quarter  oi  1996  USTRANSCOM  ac- 
tively supported  operations  UPHOLD  DEMOCRACY  (Haiti),  JOINT  ENDEAVOR 
(Bosnia),  PROVIDE  COMFORT  (Turkey),  and  SEA  SIGNAL  (Cuba),  and  DESERT 
SORTIE  (Arabian  Peninsula),  as  well  as  several  major  exercises  around  the  globe. 
These  operations  and  exercises  could  be  classified  as  lesser  regional  contingencies. 

Regarding  the  Bottom  Up  Review  (BUR)  2  MRC  strategy,  we  strongly  support 
timely  completion  of  all  the  mobility  enhancements  recommended  in  the  Mooility 
Requirements  Study  Bottom  Up  Review  Update  (MRS  BURU).  When  these  enhance- 
ments are  complete,  not  only  will  we  be  able  to  reduce  the  risk  associated  with  the 
support  to  2  MRCS,  but  our  nation's  leaders  will  have  sufficient  capability  and  flexi- 
bility to  respond  to  multiple  LRC-sized  contingencies  around  the  globe  without  over- 
extending  our  mobility  forces.  However,  even  with  all  enhancements  complete,  based 
on  the  scope  of  operations  and  the  speed  at  which  world  events  unfold,  it  could  be 
difficult  to  quickly  shift  or  disengage  from  several  lesser  regional  contingencies  to 
execute  a  2  MRC  scenario,  depending  on  the  situation. 

SHORTCOMINGS  OF  1993  BUR 

Senator  COATS.  There  is  concern  that  our  military  may  not  be  structuring  itself 
projierly  for  the  number  and  types  of  missions  it  will  likely  face.  In  your  judgment 
what  are  the  shortcomings  of  the  1993  Bottom-Up  Review  2  MRC  strategy  and  pre- 
scribed force  structure  in  terms  of  your  ability  to  plan  and  train  for  those  threats 
you  anticipate? 

General  AsHY.  Our  cold  war  strategy  provided  a  force  structure  that  allowed  us 
to  fight  and  win  Desert  Storm.  The  Bottom-Up  Review  2  MRC  strategy  was  an  ef- 
fort to  determine  the  force  structure  required  in  the  post  cold  war  environment.  The 
force  structure  resulting  from  that  strategy  provides  a  capability  to  deal  with  a  vari- 
ety of  LRC  and  MRC  scenarios.  While  we  are  continually  adjusting  the  process,  the 
Bottom-Up  Review  2  MRC  strategy  provides  a  reasonable  starting  point. 

[DELETED] 

General  Shelton.  The  Bottom-Up  Review  (BUR)  provides  a  very  broad  view  of 
the  strategic  planning  process,  and  as  such  does  not  mention  special  operations 
forces  (SOF)  in  sufTicient  detail  to  provide  a  "SOF"  answer  to  your  question.  The 
BUR  describes  four  phases  for  any  MRC  and  lists  forces  required  in  general  terms. 
SOF  are  employed  in  all  four  phases  of  an  MRC  in  one  capacity  or  another.  The 
challenge  to  SOF  in  a  2  MRC  scenario  will  be  to  continue  our  support  to  non-MRC 
CINCs  in  meeting  real  world  requirements,  while  providing  support  to  general  pur- 

f>ose  forces  engaged  in  the  MRCS.  [DELETED]  These  forces  may  be  provided  from 
orward-based  units  located  within  the  respective  geographic  CINC  s  theaters  or 
they  may  be  resourced  as  forward  deployed  forces  from  CCjNUS.  These  forces  from 
CONUS  are  not  necessarily  resourced  from  forces  apportioned  to  the  theater  in 
which  thev  are  currently  operating.  [DELETED]  Some  SOF  core  missions,  however, 
such  as  Foreign  Internal  Defense,  Psychological  Operations,  and  Civil  Affairs  may 
be  deemed  necessary  to  continue  as  supporting  actions  on  the  respective  MPC  thea- 
ter's periphery.  [DELETED]  At  this  point  SOF's  top  readiness  challenges  would  be 
personnel  shortages,  ongoing  training,  equipment  loss  due  to  modernization  efforts, 
and  lack  of  dedicated  theater  communications  support.  [DELETED] 

Additionally,  SOPs  utility  is  as  an  economy  of  force/force  multiplier;  particularly 
for  operations  other  than  war  (OOTW)  requirements  that  would  run  concurrent  with 
either  one  or  two  MRCS.  [DELETED] 

In  particular,  the  most  significant  challenge,  in  terms  of  both  short  and  long-term 
readiness,  is  modernization  of  the  force — personnel  and  equipment. 

(}eneral  Habiger.  The  1993  Bottom-Up  Review  deferred  to  the  1994  Nuclear  Pos- 
ture Review  with  respect  to  the  details  of  the  strategic  nuclear  force  structure.  The 
Nuclear  Posture  Review  specified  a  START  Il-compliant  strategic  nuclear  force 
structure  for  2003.  The  recommended  force  structure  is  militarily  adequate  under 
the  START  II  limits.  If  START  II  is  not  ratified,  however,  the  results  of  the  Nuclear 
Posture  Review  will  have  to  be  reexamined. 
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General  RUTHERFORD.  If  we  complete  the  mobility  programs  identified  in  the  Mo- 
bility Requirements  Study  Bottom  Up  Review  Update  (MRS  BURU) — strategic  sea- 
lift,  strategic  airlift,  and  infrastructure — we  can  meet  the  mobility  requirements  of 
the  2  MRC  scenario  with  low-moderate  risk.  Clearly,  success  will  also  depend  upon 
timely  decisions  concerning  access  to  reserve  forces  and  commercial  lift,  including 
the  Civil  Reserve  Air  Fleet  (CRAF)  and  Voluntary  Intermodal  Sealift  Agreement 
(VISA)  assets.  For  us,  time  is  lift;  a  few  days,  delay  translates  to  many  tons  of 
equipment  and  thousands  of  troops  being  delivered  late. 

Today  we  are  at  a  point  of  higher  risk  in  our  ability  to  execute  a  2  MRC  scenario 
as  the  recommended  mobility  programs  are  not  yet  completed.  In  addition  to  the  air- 
lift modernization  efforts  that  are  ongoing,  we  have  yet  to  complete  our  sealift  en- 
hancement program.  We  currently  have  65  percent  of  the  surge  sealift  requirement 
(6.5M  of  lOM  sq  ft  of  surge).  Our  Ready  Reserve  Force  (RRF)  acquisitions  (last  5 
of  36  roll-on/roll-off  ships  (KO/ROs))  have  been  placed  on  hold  awaiting  the  outcome 
of  actions  on  the  National  Defense  Features  Program  and  we  have  yet  to  take  deliv- 
ery of  the  first  of  the  19  large  medium-speed  RO/RO  sealift  ships  (I^MSRS)  which 
are  required. 

The  bottom  line:  our  program  objectives  remain  valid  and  we  must  aggressively 
complete  the  integrated  mobility  programs  recommended  in  MRS  BURU. 

MODELING  AND  SIMULATION 

Senator  Coats.  General  Shalikashvili  has  acknowledged  that  modeling  and  sim- 
ulation (M&S)  efforts  seem  to  be  proliferating  throughout  DOD.  To  what  extent  is 
your  command  now  relying  on  modeling  and  simulation  for  planning  and  training, 
and  what  specific  centers  or  programs  do  you  rely  on  most? 

General  ASHY.  I  agree  with  General  Shalikashvili  that  there  is  a  proliferation  of 
modehng  and  simulation  activities  throughout  DOD.  Modeling  and  simulation 
serves  a  variety  of  different  purposes  including  concept  development,  system  design, 
system  engineering,  operational  effectiveness  assessment,  and  exercise  and  training. 
In  fact,  the  field  of  modeling  and  simulation  is  growing  so  fast  that  we  must  work 
to  eliminate  duplication  and  promote  efficiency  and  standardization.  The  Joint  Staff 
is  taking  the  lead  in  this  area  and  we  are  supporting  the  effort.  While  management 
issues  must  be  addressed,  we  must  not  overlook  the  benefits  of  modeling  and  sim- 
ulation. Powerful  tools  are  being  developed,  and  the  overall  field  holds  great  promise 
for  DOD.  In  U.S.  Space  Command,  our  modeling  and  simulation  focus  is  in  the 
areas  of  training,  operational  concept  development,  and  mission  capability  studies. 
As  an  example,  we  use  the  modeling  and  simulation  facilities  at  the  Joint  National 
Test  Facility  at  Falcon  AFB  to  help  us  refine  our  concepts  for  operating  a  Ballistic 
Missile  Defense  system  for  North  America.  The  modeling  and  simulation  tools  avail- 
able at  this  facility  allow  us  to  explore  difficult  command  and  control  issues  in  an 
environment  where  there  is  little  precedent  to  guide  our  efforts  and  where  thought- 
ful experimentation  can  save  both  time  and  money  during  development. 

General  Shelton.  The  United  States  Special  Operations  Command  (USSOCOM) 
has  integrated  its  modeling  and  simulation  efforts  within  the  Mission  Planning, 
Analysis,  Rehearsal,  and  Execution  (MPARE)  architecture.  This  architecture  is  de- 
signed to  provide  a  combat  capability  to  collaboratively  and  distributively  plan  a 
joint  mission,  analyze  course(s)  of  action  (COA),  preview  and  rehearse  the  selected 
COA,  and  monitor  the  execution  through  a  single  Hexible  C''I  network.  It  is  designed 
to  use  a  wide  variety  of  mission  planning  systems,  simulations,  simulators, 
middleware,  and  communications  networks  from  all  the  Services. 

Modeling  and  simulations  are  a  major  component  of  this  architecture.  They  are 
used  for  analysis  for  training,  COA  assessment,  and  requirement/POM  development. 
In  that  capacity,  USSOCOM  has  not  developed  unique  M&S  but  rather  uses  cur- 
rently fielcfed  Service  programs  as  we  migrate  to  the  DOD  standard  simulations. 

Specifically,  USSOCOM  is  using  Ji^SWS,  Battalion  and  Brigade  Simulation 
(BBS),  Joint  Tactical  Level  Simulations  (JTLS),  and  the  Joint  Tactical  Simulations 
(JTS).  JTS  is  USSOCOM's  preferred  M&S  for  both  training  and  analytical  analysis. 
Additionally,  USSOCOM  is  fully  committed  to  and  requires  the  Joint  Conflict  and 
Tactical  Simulation  (JCATS),  Joint  Warfare  Simulations  (JWARS),  and  the  Joint 
Simulations  (JSIMS). 

General  Habiger.  We  rely  extensively  on  modeling  and  simulation  for  both  plan- 
ning and  training.  Most  of  our  modeling  and  simulation  planning  tools  are  internal 
to  the  command,  but  we  also  rely  on  the  national  laboratories  (Sandia,  Lawrence 
Livermore,  and  IjOs  Alamos)  to  examine  weapons  effects. 

General  RUTHERFORD.  USTRANSCOM  relies  heavily  on  transportation  M&S  tools 
to  perform  transportation  feasibility  analyses  (deliberate  and  crisis  planning)  in  sup- 
port of  the  warfighting  CINCs'  operational  planning.  In  addition,  we  conduct  analy- 
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ses,  such  as  the  Mobility  Requirements  Study  Bottom  Up  Review  Update  (MRS 
BURU),  to  determine  force  structure  and  equipment  requirements  for  the  Defense 
Transportation  System  (DTS).  Finally,  USTRANSCOM  uses  M&S  tools  to  execute 
wargames  and  exercise  simulations,  such  as  PRAIRIE  WARRIOR  96  and  POSITIVE 
FORCE  97;  and  to  perform  operational  training,  such  as  TURBO  CHALLENGE  95. 

From  a  mobility  perspective,  USTRANSCOM  is  employing  a  common  suite  of 
M&S  tools  focused  on  transportation,  which  will  reduce  redundancy,  manpower,  and 
costs.  These  tools  will  increase  the  realism  of  transportation's  impact  on  deliberate 
and  crisis  planning  and  exercises. 

Elegarding  centers,  USTRANSCOM,  in  concert  with  other  CINCS,  Services,  and 
elements  of  the  DOD  is  integrating  a  suite  of  transportation  models  into  our  Global 
Transportation  Network  (GTN)  command  and  control  system,  our  objective  is  to  pro- 
vide decision  makers  with:  1)  the  capability  to  perform  end-to-end  transportation 
feasibility  analysis  of  a  warfighting  CINC's  movement  requirements  flow  from  origin 
to  final  destination;  2)  handle  multiple  concurrent  operations;  and  3)  identify  critical 
time  periods  where  operations  are  competing  for  the  same  transportation  assets. 
When  complete,  the  GTN  suite  will  define  and  support  the  transportation  require- 
ments of  the  future  Joint  Warfighting  Center's  Joint  Simulation  System  (JSIMS) 
and  OSD's  Joint  Warfare  System  (JWARS)  development  efforts. 

Senator  COATS.  In  what  areas  do  you  find  modeling  and  simulation  (M&S)  pref- 
erable or  particularly  beneficial? 

General  Ashy.  For  U.S.  Space  Command,  the  focus  of  modeling  and  simulation 
is  in  the  areas  of  training,  operational  concept  development,  and  mission  capability 
studies.  Since  most  of  our  space  systems  operate  continuously  and  it  is  difficult  to 
devote  them  to  testing  or  exercises,  modeling  and  simulation  is  oflen  the  only  way 
for  us  to  train  in  a  variety  of  scenarios  or  assess  new  concepts  of  operations. 

General  Shelton.  The  United  States  Special  Operations  Command  (USSOCOM) 
uses  Modeling  and  Simulation  (M&S)  for  training,  operations,  and  analytical  sup- 
port. As  a  training  and  operational  tool,  M&S  allows  USSOCOM  to  conduct  com- 
puter aided  component  and  joint  training,  as  well  as  analysis  of  mission  plans.  As 
an  analytical  tool,  M&S  allows  USSOCOM  to  perform  analysis  for  requirements, 
cost  benefits,  and  force  structure.  M&S  is  essential  in  fulfilling  our  Title  10  respon- 
sibilities to  train,  equip,  and  provide  special  operations  forces. 

General  Habiger.  Because  of  the  unique  nature  of  nuclear  weaponry,  modeling 
and  simulation  are  essential  tools  in  planning  many  aspects  of  nuclear  employment, 
predicting  weapons  effects,  analyzing  the  strategic  force  structure,  and  assessing  nu- 
clear stockpile  safety  and  stewardship. 

General  Rutherford.  We  utilize  M&S  tools  focused  on  operational  planning  and 
readiness.  Modeling  transportation  feasibility  during  deliberate  and  crisis  planning 
allows  USTRANSCOM  to  assess  a  warfighting  CINC's  operational  plan  and  deter- 
mine what  transportation  limitations  are  likely  to  occur  during  execution  of  a  de- 
ployment. Armed  with  this  analysis,  USTRANSCOM  provides  decision  makers  with 
options  to  reduce  or  eliminate  transportation  related  constraints.  In  addition,  we 
conduct  analyses,  such  as  the  Mobility  Requirements  Study  Bottom  Up  Review  Up- 
date (MRS  BURU),  to  determine  force  structure  and  equipment  requirements  for 
the  Defense  Transportation  System  (DTS).  M&S  also  provides  USTRANSCOM  the 
capability  to  cost-effectively  conduct  wargaming  and  exercise  training  to  increase 
readiness.  Most  importantly  for  the  future,  we  are  orchestrating  the  development 
of  mobility  M&S  capability  to  ensure  decision  makers,  across  the  board,  will  have 
the  capability  to  execute  and  analyze  multiple  concurrent  mobility  operations  in  real 
time. 

SCALED  BACK  EXERCISES 

Senator  COATS.  Has  your  command  scaled  back  exercises  over  the  past  year?  If 
so,  what  extent  is  attributable  to  funding  constraints,  increased  reliance  on  model- 
ing and  simulation,  OPSTEMPO,  etc.? 

General  ASHY.  Space  assets  are  currently  used  primarily  in  support  of  our  operat- 
ing forces  in  the  field.  U.S.  Space  Command's  exercise  program,  therefore,  operates 
in  direct  support  of  joint  exercises  conducted  by  the  Theater  Conimanders.  (Dur  exer- 
cise tempo  is  tied  to  the  exercise  tempo  of  the  Unified  Commanders.  We  have  no- 
ticed some  decrease  in  exercise  tempo  as  the  Theater  Commanders  refine  their  exer- 
cise programs.  Our  own  OI'STEMPO  is  less  effected  because  space  forces  are  al- 
ready forward  deployed  in  peacetime,  and  our  operations  are  generally  the  same  in 
peacetime  as  they  would  be  in  wartime.  Modeling  and  simulation,  particularly  the 
ability  to  link  different  simulation  centers  together  in  the  same  exercise,  also  affects 
our  tempo  by  reducing  travel  requirements. 
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General  Shelton.  Despite  a  robust  OPSTEMPO,  the  United  States  Special  Oper- 
ations Command  (USSOCOM)  has  continued  to  support  the  regional  combatant 
commanders'  Joint  Mission  Essential  Task  List  (JMETL)  requirements.  However, 
due  to  a  decreasing  fiscal  top  line,  we've  had  to  cut  10  percent  of  the  funds  dedi- 
cated to  Regional  CINC  joint  combined  exercise  training  in  fiscal  year  1997  and  fis- 
cal year  1998. 

GJeneral  Habiger.  USSTRATCOM  has  not  scaled  back  its  exercise  program  in  the 
past  year.  Last  year's  major  strategic  exercise,  BULWARK  BRONZE  95,  was  the 
first  time  since  the  creation  of  USSTTiATCOM  that  virtually  all  our  strategic  forces, 
including  committed  bombers  and  tankers,  participated. 

General  RUTHERFORD.  USTRANSCOM  has  not  scaled  back  exercises  over  the  past 

{ear  and  supports  virtually  all  CJCS-directed  exercises  around  the  globe. 
ISTRANSCOM  sponsors  its  own  TURBO  series  of  exercises  and  funding  constraints 
have  had  no  impact  on  these.  However,  one  TURBO  CADS  exercise  had  to  be  can- 
celed due  to  foreign  port  restrictions  on  ammunition  handling. 

JOINT  REQUIREMENTS  OVERSIGHT  COUNCIL  PROCESS 

Senator  CoATS.  What  are  your  impressions  of  the  JROC  process?  Do  you  believe 
it  is  effective  in  prioritizing  military  requirements  to  address  near  and  long  term 
mission  needs,  or  do  you  find  that  it  focuses  on  long-term  capabilities  at  the  expense 
of  current  readiness  concerns? 

General  ASHY.  The  JROC  is  an  excellent  process  for  shaping  the  optimum  force 
structure  of  the  future.  There  is  no  question  it  is  necessary,  particularly  in  the  areas 
of  intelligence,  surveillance,  and  reconnaissance,  as  well  as  command  and  control, 
communications,  and  computers.  These  areas  cross  Service  lines  and  every  dimen- 
sion of  warfare.  The  Joint  Requirements  Oversight  Council,  as  its  name  implies,  is 
focused  on  requirements — which  means  it  must  take  a  long  range  view.  Responsibil- 
ity for  finding  the  right  balance  between  long  range  capabilities  and  short  term 
readiness  is  given  more  to  the  Defense  Resources  Board  than  to  the  JROC.  The 
JROC  process  is  still  maturing,  but  we  believe  it  is  essential  to  providing  joint  sys- 
tems and  capabilities  for  the  future. 

General  Shelton.  Besides  prioritizing  major  weapon  systems,  the  JROC  process 
is  intended  to  expwse  any  redundant  or  marginal  operational  capability  and  to  drive 
jointness  among  the  Services.  It  also  allows  for  warfighting  CINCs  to  directly  im- 
pact the  Department  of  Defense  programmatic  process  oy  clarifying  their  most  com- 
f)elling  needs  for  Service  support — modernization,  sustainment,  or  readiness.  In  the 
imited  period  of  time  we  have  participated  in  this  process  there  has  been  a  satisfac- 
tory balance  between  long-term  capabilities  and  immediate  readiness  concerns.  To 
this  end,  the  JROC  support  for  adequate  pay  and  allowance  for  Service  members, 
and  for  PERSTEMPO  issues,  are  representative  of  requisite  attention  to  readiness. 

General  Habiger.  The  Joint  Requirements  Oversight  Council  is  doing  an  out- 
standing job  of  ensuring  CINC  concerns  are  appropriately  considered,  balanced,  and 
addressed  in  today's  constrained  funding  environment.  The  Joint  Warfighting  Capa- 
bilities Assessments  appropriately  examine  both  the  readiness  of  US  forces  in  the 
near  term  and  their  future  ability  to  execute  defense  strategy. 

General  RUTHERFORD.  As  a  unified  commander  I  believe  the  JROC  has  been  a 
powerful  forum  for  identifying  and  validating  requirements  and  program  issues.  It 
provides  greater  input  into  the  Services'  Program  Objective  Memoranda,  the  Chair- 
man's Program  Review  and  Program  Assessment,  and  the  Defense  Planning  Guid- 
ance, and  promotes  a  better  linkage  of  the  Services,  budgets  to  the  CINC^'  Inte- 
grated Priority  Lists.  The  JROC  is  a  well-balanced  forum  and  I  have  not  seen  any 
indication  that  the  process  degrades  short-term  readiness  in  favor  of  long-term  mis- 
sion needs. 

JROC  DECISIONS 

Senator  CoATS.  What  JROC  decisions  over  the  past  year  have  affected  (or  will  af- 
fect) your  command? 

General  AsHY.  Several  recent  JROC  decisions  will  affect  this  Command: 

•  Approval  of  the  Space  Based  Infrared  System  Capstone  Requirements 
Document  (January  1995) 

•  Approval  of  the  Spacelifl  Mission  Needs  Statement  (March  1995) 

•  Approval  of  the  Evolved  Expendable   Launch   Vehicle  Operational  Re- 
quirements Document  (August  1995) 

•  Global  Broadcast  Service  Mission  Needs  Statement  (August  1995) 

•  Approval  of  the  Mission  Needs  Statement  for  Operational  Protection  and 
Prevention  of  Global  Space  Based  Navigation  Systems  (March  1996) 
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Our  work  with  the  JROC  on  the  Space  Based  Infrared  System  is  an  excellent  ex- 
ample of  the  benefits  of  the  JROC  process.  Three  separate  space  based  infrared  pro- 
grams, serving  four  different  missions,  were  brought  together  into  one  program.  We 
will  end  up  with  an  improved  infrared  detection  capability  which  serves  all  users 
at  lower  overall  costs. 

General  Shelton.  Recent  JROC  decisions  that  have  had  the  most  impact  on  this 
command  involve  C^I.  Especially  significant  are  the  DOD-wide  directed  use  of  CSEL 
as  a  universal  survival  radio  and  CONDOR  for  secure,  point-to-point  satellite  com- 
munications. Intelligence  systems  will  "migrate"  to  an  essential  few,  and  will  in- 
clude the  USSOCOM  SOCJRATES  system,  which  proved  so  effective  in  DESERT 
STORM.  Additionally,  such  programs  as  the  C-17,  Maritime  Forward  Operating 
Base,  and  counter-proliferation  requirements  are  vital  to  this  command. 

General  HaBIGER.  Given  the  delay  in  START  II  ratification,  the  Joint  Reauire- 
ments  Oversight  Council,  along  with  OSD,  the  Services,  and  USSTRATCOM,  are 
working  to  determine  the  appropriate  strategic  force  level  to  be  maintained  until 
START  II  ratification. 

General  RUTHERFORD.  The  most  critical  strategic  mobility  issue  during  the  past 
year  was  C-17  acquisition.  The  JROC  recommended  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  pro- 
curement of  120  C-17s.  Other  key  issues  before  the  JROC  last  year  were  procure- 
ment of  roll-on/roll-off  ships  (RO/ROs)  for  the  Ready  Reserve  Force  (JROC  rec- 
ommended acquisition  of  5  remaining  RO/ROs),  aeromedical  evacuation  capabilities 
and  requirements  (JROC  recommended  further  analysis  of  requirements),  and  "ri^t 
sizing^  the  overseas  airlift,  en  route  infrastructure  (JROC  recommended  increased 
emphasis  on  en  route  infrastructure  issues).  JROC's  attention  to  these  strategic  mo- 
bility programs  will  help  ensure  USTRANSCOM  has  the  necessary  assets  to  carry 
out  our  power  projection  mission. 

INTEROPERABILITY 

Senator  Coats.  Do  you  have  concerns  regarding  interoperability  among  the  Serv- 
ices at  the  tactical  and  operational  levels?  How  are  these  issues  being  addressed? 

General  ASHY.  Yes.  It  snould  be  said,  however,  that  DOD  is  aggressively  working 
on  improved  interoperability.  Space  systems — such  as  navigation,  communications, 
weather,  intelligence,  and  missile  warning — currently  provide  vital  information  to 
forces  in  the  field.  This  kind  of  information  is  necessary  to  forces  from  every  Service, 
and  it  crosses  every  dimension  of  warfare.  DOD  is  addressing  the  interoperability 
issue  through  the  JROC  process,  as  well  as  through  initiatives  which  will  improve 
our  ability  to  analyze  systems  and  require  joint  interoperability  from  a  program's 
beginning. 

General  Shelton.  I  would  like  to  answer  this  question  in  two  parts,  the  joint 
training  first  and  modeling  and  simulations  (M&S)  second. 

The  United  States  Special  Operations  Command  (USSOCOM)  is  satisfied  with 
current  Joint  Staff  and  Regional  CINCs'  programs  to  increase  the  interoperability 
of  the  Services,  and  their  components,  at  the  operational  and  tactical  levels.  Specific 
initiatives  center  around  the  creation  and  publication  of  (TJCSM  35(X).04  Universal 
Joint  Task  List  (UJTL),  which  is  instrumental  in  assisting  the  CINCs  in  developing 
their  Joint  Mission  Essential  Task  Lists  (JMETL)  down  to  the  operational  level. 
Closely  associated  with  this  is  the  United  States  Atlantic  Command's  efforts  as  the 
conventional,  joint  force  integrator  and  their  development  of  the  joint  force  inte- 
grated task  list  (JFITL)  and  tne  Joint  Task  Force  Master  Training  Flan.  Our  major 
concern  relates  to  the  lack  of  distributive  and  collaborative  mission  planning,  analy- 
sis, and  preview/rehearsal  required  to  support  time  sensitive  contingency  operations. 
USS0C(JM  is  currently  working  initiatives,  under  the  architecture  of  MPARE,  to 
ensure  this  capability  is  developed  and  will  be  interoperable  among  all  Services  and 
components.  We  remain  confident  these  will  result  in  the  interoperability  required 
to  successfully  prosecute  joint  operations  well  into  the  21st  Century. 

(jeneral  Habiger.  Every  commander  has  concerns  about  force  interoperability  be- 
cause it  is  an  essential  aspect  of  modem  warfare,  including  the  nuclear  deterrence 
mission,  our  operational  warplans  depend  on  the  seamless  integration  of  submarine, 
bomber,  and  missile  forces  to  present  the  strong,  credible  force  necessary  to  deter 
any  potential  aggressor.  I  believe  our  strategic  nuclear  forces  work  well  together  in 
accomplishing  their  mission. 

We  have  to  work  to  keep  our  forces  interoperable  through  realistic  training  and 
exercises.  An  important  element  of  this  is  an  effective  command,  control,  and  com- 
munications network.  These  are  high  priorities  at  USSTRATCOM. 

General  RUTHERFORD.  JOINT  ENDEAVOR  highlighted  several  ADP  interoper- 
ability concerns.  These  interoperability  issues  center  around  systems  compatibility 
allowing  us  to  effectively  monitor  the  movement  of  equipment  and  forces  into  the 
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theater  of  operations.  We  continue  to  experience  problems  in  the  lack  of  movement 
visibility  during  deployments  and  redeployments.  We  are  in  the  process  of  address- 
ing these  concerns  via  USTRANSCOM's  transportation  system  migration  efforts 
(Services  moving  to  a  "single"  joint  transportation  automated  information  system, 
TC-AIMS  II)  and  our  development  of  the  Global  Transportation  Network  (GTN). 

Our  increased  efforts  on  integrating  automated  tools  and  procedures  will  move  us 
towards  a  seamless  flow  of  information,  passengers,  and  cargo  through  the  Defense 
Transportation  System.  This  will  provide  our  operational  and  tacticalcustomers  the 
visibility  they  require. 

Additionally,  there  are  two  other  interoperability  areas  on  which  we  continue  to 

filace  great  emphasis.  First  we  are  streamlining  the  transportation  acquisition  and 
inancial  management  systems.  Second,  in  the  area  of  equipment  deployment  com- 
f>atibility  we  are  working  on  improving  the  transportability  of  military  equipment 
rom  fort  to  foxhole. 

Finally,  we  are  an  active  participant  in  the  Chairman's  JROC  and  JWCA  proc- 
esses that  highlight  and  prioritize  critical  DOD  logistical  and  transportation  inter- 
operability issues. 

GUARD  AND  RESERVE  FORCES 

Senator  Coats.  The  Guard  and  Reserve  force  structures  have  become  increasingly 
important  resources  in  support  of  the  active  duty  forces.  Is  there  sufficient  emphasis 
within  the  Guard  and  Reserve  on  joint  training  and  of)erations? 

General  ASHY.  Yes.  Guard  and  Reserve  individual  mobilization  augmentees  from 
all  Services  have  been  fully  integrated  at  NORAD  and  U.S.  Space  Command  Head- 
quarters as  seamless  parts  of  our  staff  effort.  NORAD  and  U.S.  Space  Command 
also  rely  on  Guard  and  Reserve  units  to  provide  Defense  Support  Program  Mobile 
Ground  Terminals,  man  the  Alternate  Missile  Warning  Center,  and  provide  our  as- 
signed fighter  forces  in  the  continental  U.S. 

The  Services  have  validated  and  funded  many  of  our  requirements  for  augmenta- 
tion. Use  of  Guard  and  Reserve  forces  is  a  growing  area  within  our  Command,  and 
we  will  continue  to  work  with  the  Services  to  seek  adequate  funds  to  support  this 
growth. 

General  Shelton.  The  emphasis  on  joint  training  for  our  Reserve  Component 
(RC)  special  operations  forces  (SOF)  varies  by  Service.  However,  the  overarching 
guideline  for  KC  units  is  to  train  to  Service  standards  on  performance  of  Mission 
Essential  Task  List  (METL).  Monthly  Inactive  Duty  Training  (IDT)  generally  fo- 
cuses on  the  METL. 

Increased  reliance  on  RC  forces  to  support  active  duty  forces  during  joint  exercises 
and  operational  deployments  has  exposed  greater  numbers  of  RC  personnel  to  joint 
operations.  This  trend  continues  to  increase  annually  and  provides  the  basis  for 
joint  unit  training. 

Additionally,  Individual  Mobilization  Augmentees  (IMA),  whose  primary  duties 
are  as  staff  augmentees  to  Joint  Headquarters,  focus  a  majority  of  their  training  on 
the  joint  operation. 

USSOCOM  believes  that  a  balance  between  service  requirements  and  joint  train- 
ing is  essential  and  there  is  sufficient  emphasis  within  the  Reserve  Components  on 
joint  training  and  operations. 

General  Habiger.  Within  the  realm  of  the  strategic  forces,  yes. 

General  RUTHERFORD.  The  Guard  and  Reserve  are  an  absolutely  vital  part  of  to- 
day's Total  Force  Defense  Transportation  System  (DTS)  team.  As  the  post-Cold  War 
has  shaped  the  role  of  the  military,  it  has  also  shaped  an  increased  reliance  on 
Guard  and  Reserve  forces.  Unilateral  Service  action  in  operations  and  contingencies 
is  a  thing  of  the  past.  The  Guard  and  Reserve  forces  assigned  to  USTRANSCOM 
are  fully  involved  in  joint  training  via  Command  Post  Exercises  and  in  operations 
such  as  JOINT  ENDEAVOR  in  Bosnia.  USTRANSCOM  will  continue  to  integrate 
Guard  and  Reserve  forces  into  operations  and  joint  training  wherever  possible. 

GUARD  and  RESERVE  TRAINING  STANDARDS 

Senator  COATS.  Do  you  have  concerns  with  regard  to  the  training  and  readiness 
standards  of  Guard  and  Reserve  forces? 

General  AsifV.  No.  Guard  and  Reserve  forces  currently  assigned  to  NORAD  and 
U.S.  Space  Command  train  and  meet  readiness  standards  comparable  to  the  active 
forces.  Our  increased  reliance  on  the  Guard  and  Reserve  in  essential  mission  areas 
necessitates  their  meeting  these  standards.  Our  only  area  of  concern  is  that  we 
maintain  the  funding  required  to  meet  these  standards. 

General  Shelton.  There  are  no  concerns.  The  Guard  and  Reserve  are  very  dedi- 
cated forces  equipped  with  modern  equipment,  however,  they  do  not  and  cannot 
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maintain  the  same  level  of  training  and  readiness  that  our  active  duty  forces  cur- 
rently realize.  This  fact  must  be  taken  into  consideration  in  planning  for  operations. 

General  Habiger.  No,  I  have  no  concerns  in  that  regard. 

General  Rutherford.  No.  We  are  one  force  with  one  set  of  standards.  Within  our 
air  component,  Guard  and  Reserve  forces  comprise  nearly  fifty  percent  of  the  total 
military  force.  Within  our  land  and  sea  components,  the  Reserves  comprise  over  85 
percent  of  the  total  military  force. 

Our  Guard  and  Reserve  forces  are  trained  and  ready  to  perform  our  joint  strategic 
mobility  mission.  The  standards  of  trainingand  qualification  are  consistent  between 
the  active  and  reserve  component  forces.  This  is  ensured  through  participation  in 
training  exercises,  day-to-day  operations,  and  through  our  readiness  assessment 
process. 

Our  primary  concern  with  Guard  and  Reserve  forces  remains  their  accessibility. 
Until  mobilized,  we  are  dependent  on  voluntary  participation  by  individuals  to  meet 
mission  requirements. 

U.S.  OWNEEV'FOREIGN  FLAG  SHIPPING 

Senator  COATS.  General  Rutherford,  the  1995  annual  SECDEF  report  says  that 
"U.S.-fiag  and  effective  U.S.  control  (EUSC)  fleets  have  more  than  twice  the  capacity 
needed  to  meet  the  sustainment  demands  of  two  nearly  simultaneous  major  regional 
conflicts."  If  this  is  the  case,  why  would  there  be  a  continued  defense  need  to  main- 
tain subsidies  for  U.S.  fiag  vessels? 

General  RUTHERFORD.  The  Mobility  Requirements  Study  Bottom  Up  Review  Up- 
date (MRS  BURU)  defined  commercial  sealifl  reqruirements  for  sustainment  of>er- 
ations.  The  overall  commercial  requirement  is  broKen  into  four  categories:  General 
Resupply,  Containerized  Ammunition,  Breakbulk  Ammunition  and  USMC  Assault 
Follow-On  Echelon  (AFOE). 

In  1995,  there  were  125  military  useful  dry  cargo  ships  in  the  privately  owned 
U-S.-fiag  commercial  fieet  and  45  dry  cargo  ships  in  the  EUSC.  Although  this  capac- 
ity would  be  more  than  enough  to  meet  our  2001  MRS  BURU  sustainment  require- 
ments, the  Maritime  Administration  (MARAD)  projects  that  by  the  turn  of  the  cen- 
tury, without  a  maritime  subsidy  program,  the  total  number  of  available  U.S.-fiag 
ships  will  drop  to  approximately  half  of  those  available  today.  USTRANSCOM  sup- 
ports a  DOT  funded  maritime  subsidy  program  which  assures  access  to  the  type  and 
quantity  of  sealifi,  capacity  and  just  as  important,  the  U.S.  merchant  mariners,  nec- 
essary to  meet  surge  and  sustainment  sealift,  requirements. 

Senator  COATS.  General  Rutherford,  based  on  past  experience.  Desert  Shield  and 
Desert  Storm  as  examples,  are  there  reasons  to  believe  that  the  US  will  have  prob- 
lems in  securing  U.S.  owned/foreign  fiagged  ships  to  carry  supplies?  Please  provide 
specific  information. 

General  RUTHERFORD.  During  DESERT  SHIELD/DESERT  STORM  (DS/DS),  DOD 
experienced  minor  problems  in  securing  U.S. -owned  vessels  or  foreign-fiag  ships  to 
carry  supplies.  The  pace  of  force  deployment  to  the  theater  allowed  additional  time 
to  charter  both  U.S.  and  foreign-Hag  vessels.  However,  the  available  foreign-fiag  ves- 
sels were  limited  to  those  smaller  and  less  militarily  useful  ships  remaining  after 
coalition  countries  met  their  lift  requirements.  This  is  shown  in  the  amounts  of 
cargo  moved  by  U.S.-fiag  vessels  (103  Government  controlled — 47  percent  and  66 
commercial — 32  percent)  compared  to  21  percent  of  diy  cargo  transported  by  150 
foreign  fiag  commercial  vessels.  Effective  U.S.  Control  (EUSC)  dry  cargo  ships  were 
not  utilized  in  DS/DS  because  they  did  not  volunteer  in  response  to  the  Request  For 
Proposals. 

Future  availability  of  U.S.-fiag  vessels  is  problematic.  U.S.-fiag  vessels  provide  a 
higher  assurance  of  contingency  access  to  sealift,  and  to  the  U.S.  mariners  needed 
to  man  the  DOD-owned  fieet.  Since  DS/DS,  the  size  of  the  U.S.-fiag  military  useful 
commercial  dry  cargo  fieet  has  decreased  from  158  to  125  vessels. 

Future  availability  of  foreign-fiag  ships  is  dependent  on  foreign  support  for  the 
contingency.  For  example,  some  countries  may  not  respond  to  U.S.  charter  requests 
in  a  confiict  involving  what  they  consider  to  be  friendly  nations.  In  addition,  al- 
though newer  foreign  ships  are  larger  and  have  greater  military  utility,  the  majority 
of  these  ships  are  actively  engagedin  moving  commerce.  Finally,  even  if  under  U.S. 
charter,  the  threat  of  war  damage  may  provide  reason  for  not  delivering  the  cargo 
to  its  designated  port  of  discharge.  Although  foreign-fiag  ships  on  the  whole  pro- 
vided dependable  service,  during  DS/DS,  13  foreign-fiag  ships  hesitated  or  refused 
to  enter  the  area  of  operations.  We  need  to  also  consider  that  DS/DS  was  supported 
by  a  widely-based  coalition  of  nations.  This  may  not  be  the  case  in  the  future.  In 
our  opinion,  it  is  unwise  to  base  our  plans  on  the  assumption  that  foreign-fiag  ships 
will  be  available  or  can  be  depended  on  to  meet  our  military  requirements. 
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DOD  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  U.S.  OWNED  SHIPPING 

Senator  Coats.  General  Rutherford,  how  many  commercial  ships  does  DOD  need 
under  U.S.  flag  to  support  shipping  needs  during  war  or  surge  times? 

General  RUTHERFORD.  The  Mobility  Requirements  Study  Bottom  Up  Review  Up- 
date (MRS  BURU)  defines  commercial  sealifl  requirements  for  sustainment  oper- 
ations (driven  by  Major  Regional  Contingency-East  (MRC-E)  scenario)  as  33  ship 
equivalents  broken  into  four  categories:  General  Resupply,  Containerized  Ammuni- 
tion, Breakbulk  Ammunition  and  USMC  Assault  Follow-On  Echelon  (AFOE).  Given 
the  current  shortfall  in  surge  sealifl  capability,  in  the  event  of  a  major  contingency 
in  the  near  term,  DOD  would  also  have  to  rely  on  the  commercial  sector  to  offset 
our  surge  shortfall.  Since  the  availability  of  shipping  capacity  to  meet  scenario-driv- 
en timeliness  is  impacted  both  by  maintenance  schedules  and  the  nature  of  commer- 
cial trade,  potential  capacity  must  obviously  exceed  33  ship  equivalents. 

The  general  resupply  requirement  is  for  6,500  Twenty  Foot  Equivalent  Unit 
(TEU)  containers  per  week  in  liner  service.  This  equates  to  14  container  ship 
equivalents  (notional  ship  size  =  2900  TEU)  with  service  beginning  late  in  week  one/ 
early  week  two  of  the  contingency  and  operating  on  a  7-week  cycle.  The  container- 
ized ammunition  requirement  is  for  21,000  TEUS,  or  roughly  13  container  ships 
(1500  TEU  capacity).  Ship  size  is  limited  due  to  port/ammo  handling  and  hazardous 
restrictions.  The  breakbulk  ammunition  requirement  is  for  72,000  short  tons,  equat- 
ing to  4  breakbulk  ships.  Finally,  USMC  has  a  requirement  for  2  container  ships 
of  general  cargo  to  support  its  assault  follow-on  echelon. 

U.S.  OWNED/FOREIGN  FLAG  PERFORMANCE  IN  DESERT  SHIELD/DESERT  STORM  (DS/DS) 

Senator  COATS.  General  Rutherford,  please  submit  for  the  record  a  comparative 
assessment  of  the  overall  performance  during  Desert  Shield/Storm  of  both  foreign 
flag  ships  and  U.S.  flag  ships,  both  subsidized  and  not. 

General  RUTHERFORD.  During  DESERT  SHIELD/DESERT  STORM  (DS/DS),  66 
(51  subsidized)  U.S. -flag  commercial  vessels  transported  32  percent  of  all  DOD  dry 
cargo  moved  by  sea  (10  percent  on  short-term  charter  ships,  and  22  percent  on  Spe- 
cial Middle  East  Sealifl  Agreement  (SMESA)).  In  addition,  103  (jovemment  con- 
trolled vessels  transported  47  percent  of  the  dry  cargo.  All  U.S.-flag  vessels  per- 
formed as  required. 

During  DS/DS,  150  foreign  flag  vessels  delivered  21  percent  of  all  DOD  dry  cargo. 
Although  foreign-flag  ships  on  the  whole  provided  dependable  service,  13  foreign- 
flag  ships  hesitated  or  refused  to  enter  the  area  of  operations. 

Although  the  Sealifl  Readiness  Program  (SRP)  was  never  activated,  51  of  59  U.S. 
ships  receiving  a  subsidy  responded  as  volunteers. 

U.S.  OWNED/FOREIGN  FLAG  NUMBERS  IN  DESERT  SHIELD/DESERT  STORM  (DS^DS) 

Senator  COATS.  (General  Rutherford,  please  provide  for  the  record  the  number  of 
foreign  flag  as  well  as  U.S.  flag  ships  that  transported  goods  for  the  U.S.  during 
Desert  Shield  and  during  Desert  Storm. 

General  RUTHERFORD.  During  DESERT  SHIELD/DESERT  STORM,  66  U.S.-flag 
commercial  vessels  transported  32  percent  of  the  dry  cargo.  103  Government  con- 
trolled U.S.-flag  vessels  transported  47  p)ercent  of  the  dry  cargo.  Foreign-Hag  ship- 
ping consisted  of  150  vessels  which  delivered  21  percent  of  the  dry  cargo. 

Additionally,  Military  Sealift  Command  transported  6.1  million  tons  of  pietroleum, 
oil,  and  lubricants  (POL)  on  69  tankers  (4  Ready  Reserve  Force,  38  U.S.-flag  com- 
mercial and  27  foreign-flag  commercial). 

NUCLEAR  STOCKPILE 

Senator  Coats.  General  Habiger,  I  remain  convinced  that  the  Congress  needs  to 
be  kept  informed  about  concerns  that  CINC  STRATCOM  or  the  weapons  lab  direc- 
tors may  have  about  the  safety  and  reliability  of  our  enduring  nuclear  stockpile. 
Will  you  be  able  to  keep  Congress  informed  about  your  concern  in  this  area? 

(jreneral  HaBIGER.  Yes,  consistent  with  the  responsibilities  of  my  position. 

TRIDENT  MISSILES 

Senator  Coats.  General  Habiger,  regarding  the  D-5  Trident  missile,  what  is  the 
projected  life  expectancy  of  the  system? 

(General  Habiger.  The  design  life  of  the  missile  is  20  years.  As  with  other  strate- 
gic missiles,  it  can  be  expxjcted  to  last  at  least  that  long. 
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GENERAL  ACCOUNTING  OFFICE  STUDY 

Senator  CoATS.  General  Habiger,  the  GAO  recently  gave  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  the  preliminary  results  of  a  study  indicating  that  certain  weapons  types 
including  the  W--88  warhead,  are  not  being  night  tested  as  often  as  callea  for  under 
the  Department  of  Energy's  Quality  assurance  program.  The  GAO  reports  some  of 
the  proolem  stems  from  a  lack  of  test  missiles.  Can  you  comment  on  the  GAO  re- 
port; Also,  do  we  have  enou^  spare  ICBMs  and  SLBMs  to  fli^t  test  these  systems 
to  insure  the  safety  and  reliability  of  these  weapons  over  the  next  30  years?  If  not, 
is  this  a  problem? 

General  HaBIGER.  I  am  aware  of  the  General  Accounting  Office  study,  but  cannot 
comment  on  the  details.  It  is  my  understanding  that  there  will  be  enough  spares 
to  flight  test  Intercontinental  Ballistic  Missiles  and  Sea  Launched  Ballistic  Missiles 
through  2020  at  the  flight  test  level  agreed  upon  between  DOE  and  the  Services. 
One  unknown  is  the  number  of  additional  tests  that  DOE  would  have  to  perform 
if  a  test  identifies  a  defect  or  failure  in  a  weapon  system. 

STOCKPILE  CTEWARDSHIP 

Senator  COATS.  General  Habiger,  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Defense  Programs 
at  the  Department  of  Energy,  Dr.  Reis,  has  testified  before  Congress  that  the 
science  based  stockpile  stewardship  program  is  not  guaranteed  to  work.  How  great 
a  risk  is  STRATCOM  taking  by  depending  on  such  a  strategy?  Are  there  other  steps 
that  we  should  be  talking  now  to  hedge  our  bets  against  the  potential  failure  of 
science  based  stockpile  stewardship? 

General  Habiger.  The  planned  Science  Based  Stockpile  Stewardship  tools  are  de- 
signed to  give  us  a  degree  of  confidence  in  the  stockpile  that  would  not  otherwise 
be  possible  without  nuclear  testing.  Until  all  those  tools  are  operational,  some  deg- 
radation in  the  safety  and  reliability  of  the  stockpile  is  remotely  possible,  but  we 
can  not  judge  its  significance  at  this  time.  The  President  announced  11  Aug  95,  that 
if  the  Secretaries  of  Defense  and  Energy  determine  that  they  can  no  longer  certify 
with  high  confidence  the  safety  or  reliability  of  a  weapon  considered  critical  to  the 
Nation's  deterrent,  the  President  would  be  prepared  to  declare  it  in  our  supreme 
national  interest  to  resume  nuclear  testing. 


Questions  Submitted  by  Senator  Dirk  Kempthorne 
sof  in  haiti 

Senator  KEMPTHORNE.  General  Shelton,  during  Operation  UPHOLD  DEMOC- 
RACY in  Haiti,  the  U.S.  deployed  the  bulk  of  a  special  forces  group  to  the  island. 
Are  there  any  special  operations  forces  on  the  island  today  and,  if  so,  in  what  capac- 
ity? 

General  Shelton.  It  is  important  to  remember  that  special  operations  forces  in- 
clude more  than  just  Special  Forces  (SF).  During  UPHOLD  DEMOCRACY,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  SF  group,  there  was  a  joint  Psychological  Operations  (PSYOP)  Task 
Force  consisting  of  several  active  battalions  and  a  Civil  Affairs  (CA)  Military  Oper- 
ations Center,  both  of  which  consisted  of  active  and  reserve  personnel.  Of  course, 
there  were  also  Rangers,  Special  Operations  Aviation,  and  other  SOF  forces  as  well. 
SF,  PSYOP,  and  CA  personnel  remained  to  assist  the  subsequent  United  Nations 
efforts  there  through  its  departure. 

As  of  March  21st,  there  were  three  PSYOP  and  five  CA  soldiers  in  Haiti.  The 
PSYOP  soldiers  are  providing  information  support  during  the  UNMEH  transition 
and  will  return  to  the  United  States  on  April  16,  1996.  We  nave  one  CA  soldier  sup- 
porting the  United  States  Support  Group  in  Haiti  and  four  CA  personnel  assisting 
the  United  States  Embassy  and  the  Department  of  Justice  in  developing  an  admin- 
istrative and  logistics  program  for  the  Haitian  National  Police.  The  (our  CA  person- 
nel assisting  the  Ambassador  will  complete  their  mission  on  June  10,  1996.  We  will 
continue  to  provide  assistance  to  the  Support  Group  as  required. 

non-lethal  weapons 

Senator  Kempthorne.  General  Shelton,  the  request  for  and  ultimate  deployment 
of  non-lethal  weapons  into  a  theater  rest  solely  with  the  commander.  Is  there  a 
growing  need  for  these  weapons?  How  have  special  operations  forces  used  them  in 
the  past? 

General  Shelton.  There  is  a  growing  need  for  non-lethal  weapons.  Special  oper- 
ations forces  are  today  engaged  in  Military  Operations  Other  Than  War  more  then 
ever  before.  As  such,  they  often  deal  with  uncooperative  civilian  or  military  forces. 
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In  the  vast  majority  of  instances,  use  of  deadly  force  would  be  inappropriate.  Non- 
lethal  weapons  provide  a  wider  range  of  available  options,  which  allow  our  forces 
to  accomplish  their  assigned  mission  in  sensitive  political  environments.  In  the  past, 
special  operations  forces  have  used  non-lethal  weapons  in  Haiti  (pepper  spray)  to 
control  unruly  and  threatening  crowds  during  Operation  UPHOLD  DEMOCRACY. 

IMPACT  OF  ARMY  END  STRENGTH  REDUCTIONS  ON  SOF 

Senator  Kempthorne.  General  Shelton,  the  need  to  increase  modernization  fund- 
ing may  force  the  Army  to  reduce  personnel  end  strength  by  20,000  soldiers  over 
the  next  3  years.  Will  this  affect  USSOCOM? 

General  Shelton.  Yes.  In  an  oblique,  though  very  real  way.  Let  me  explain.  The 
original  intent  of  Title  10  was  to  give  much  needed  autonomy  to  USCINCSOC  for 
the  management  of  SOF  resources.  The  understanding  from  the  DOD  on  down  to 
the  Services  was  that  MFP-11  end  strength  was  additive  to  the  Services'  end 
strengths.  This  was  confirmed  by  the  December  1,  1989,  Deputy  Secretary  of  De- 
fense memo  which  stated,  "Any  military  end  strength  growth  above  the  baseline  will 
be  additive  to  the  Services'  end  strengths."  His  subsequent  October  29,  1990,  memo 
included  civilian  end  strength.  However,  in  practice,  the  Congress  manages  Service 
end  strengths  by  capping  them  at  certain  levels.  Consequently,  when  SOF  require- 
ments grow  due  to  emerging  missions  and  operations  tempo  (OPTEMPO),  the  Serv- 
ices must  absorb  that  growth  internally  because  they  are  not  allowed  to  grow  above 
the  Congressional  ceiling.  This  creates  a  natural  tension  on  the  relationship  be- 
tween USSOCOM  and  the  Services,  and  it  doesn't  serve  the  purpose  of  the  original 
intent  of  the  law.  The  reduction  of  20,000  from  the  Army  end  strength  will  exacer- 
bate this  problem.  We  are  currently  working  within  my  staff  to  develop  and  rec- 
ommend a  congressional  remedy  which  serves  the  interest  of  all  parties. 

SOF  IN  PANAMA 

Senator  Kempthorne.  General  Shelton,  with  the  advent  of  a  possible  withdraw 
of  American  forces  in  Panama  in  1999,  how  will  this  affect  SOCOM  operations  in 
central  and  South  America  which  currently  uses  Panama  as  a  forward  staging  base? 

General  Shelton.  The  net  efTect  will  be  increased  expense  for  the  United  States 
Special  Operations  Command  (USSOCOM). 

As  far  as  reduction  of  capabilities  is  concerned,  the  withdrawal  of  all  special  of>er- 
ations  forces  (SOF)  to  the  continental  United  States  (CO^aJS)  [DELETED] 
Subsequent  to  the  withdrawal,  all  forces  will  have  to  deploy  from  CONUS.  The  lack 
of  in-theater  forces  will  reduce  flexibility  in  both  operations  and  exercises. 

Likewise,  the  cost  of  operations  and  exercises  will  increase  as  a  result  of  having 
to  support  them  from  forward  staging  bases  in  CONUS  or  alternate  locations  such 
as  Puerto  Rico,  rather  than  utilizing  in-theater  logistics  and  transportation  assets. 
The  utilization  of  commercial  airfields  in  theater  as  staging  bases  is  an  option,  but 
is  subject  to  political  conditions,  presents  security  problems,  and  also  tends  to  be 
expensive.  It  is  a  fact  of  military  operations  that  cost,  both  in  dollars  and  wear  and 
tear  on  equipment  and  personnel,  increases  with  longer  lines  of  supply.  It  is  unfor- 
tunate that  this  increased  cost  comes  at  a  time  when  SOF,  like  the  Services,  is  look- 
ing for  every  possible  way  to  reduce  expenses  and  OPTEMPO. 

AIRUFT  CAPABILITY  DURING  OPERATION  JOINT  ENDEAVOR 

Senator  KEMPTHORNE.  General  Rutherford,  how  much  of  our  airlift  capability  was 
used  to  deploy  and  supply  the  US  forces  in  Bosnia?  How  much  airlift,  was  available 
for  a  second  contingency  operation  at  the  height  of  the  US  airlift  to  Bosnia? 

General  RUTHERFORD.  At  the  height  of  Operation  JOINT  ENDEAVOR  in  Bosnia 
in  late  December  (day  357),  Air  Mobility  Command  (AMC)  had  only  62  aircraft,  com- 
mitted to  support  that  peacekeeping  efrort:  31  C-141s,  18  C-5s,  and  13  C-17s.  Of 
those  62  aircraft,  24  were  staging  out  of  Rhein  Main  AD  GE.  During  the  entire 
month  of  December,  AMC  flew  only  498  missions  in  support  of  Operation  JOINT 
ENDEAVOR. 

While  supporting  JOINT  ENDEAVOR,  AMC's  primary  aircraft,  inventory  fleet  in- 
cluded totaled  319:  195  C-141s,  104  C-5s,  and  20  C-17s.  Over  80  percent  of  the 
fleet  remained  to  support  another  contingency. 

I'd  like  to  add  a  report  on  the  performance  of  our  newest  core  airlift,er,  the  C- 
17,  in  JOINT  ENDEAVOR.  The  aircraa  performed  superbly— while  it  fiew  only  19 
percent  of  the  intratheater  sorties,  it  carried  48  percent  of  the  total  cargo  as  of  3 
Apr  96.  On  a  single  day,  the  C-17  moved  1.8  million  pounds  of  cargo  into  Bosnia 
and  Hungary.  When  roads  and  railways  were  unusable,  C-17s  rushed  critical 
outsize  cargo,  15  Bradley  fighting  vehicles  and  25  pontoon  sections  to  Hungary — 
the  only  ainift,er  capable  of  this  delivery.  This  cargo  opened  the  roads  to  Bosnia  and 
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f)rovided  quick  delivery  of  firepower  support  to  our  troops.  Furthermore,  mission  re- 
iability  during  JOINT  ENDEAVOR  was  excellent^86  percent— exceeding  the  C-17 
mature  fleet  requirement  of  82.5  percent  at  100,000  fleet  flying  hours. 

ANTI-SATELLITE  AND  MICRO-SATELLITE  PROGRAMS 

Senator  Kempthorne.  General  Ashy,  does  the  United  States  need  an  anti-satellite 
capability?  Also,  what  is  the  status  of  the  U.S.  micro-satellite  program? 

General  ASHY.  Space  forces  play  an  increasingly  important  role  in  modem  war- 
fare. We  must  ensure  our  ability  to  provide  support  to  U.S.  forces  is  protected.  At 
the  same  time,  space  support  could  oe  equally  important  to  potential  adversaries, 
and  we  must  have  the  ability  to  deny  its  use  against  our  forces.  There  are  a  variety 
of  ways,  however,  in  which  this  objective  can  be  accomplished.  These  include  diplo- 
matic measures  when  the  space  assets  involved  are  provided  by  a  third  party,  jam- 
ming uplinks  or  downlinks,  destroying  ground  stations,  or  physical  destruction  of 
satellites.  Although  we  advocate  continued  research  ana  development  in  the  ASAT 
area,  we  are  not  advocating  a  decision  to  deploy  a  kinetic  kill  ASAT  at  this  time. 
This  is  a  dynamic  issue,  however,  and  our  assessment  of  the  threat  and  the  other 
factors  behind  this  decision  is  continually  under  review. 

In  response  to  your  second  question,  the  United  States  micro-satellite  program  is 
designee!  to  develop  and  demonstrate  a  variety  of  miniaturized  space  technologies. 
The  microsat  program  was  allocated  approximately  20  million  fiscal  year  1996  dol- 
lars. The  current  status  is  that  $15M  nas  been  used  for  other  purposes  by  the  Air 
Force,  $4M  has  been  withheld  by  OSD,  and  the  remaining  $1M  was  rescinded  by 
Program  Budget  Decision  719R.  Phillips  Laboratory  has  spent  nearly  $1M  of  in- 
terim funding  to  begin  the  program.  Barring  a  change  in  these  fundmg  decisions, 
the  project  wul  have  to  be  shutdown  for  this  year. 


Questions  Submitted  by  Senator  Sam  Nunn 

NUCLEAR  hardening 

Senator  Nunn.  General  Habiger  and  General  Ashy,  the  Committee  notes  with 
some  concern  that,  in  many  C^I  and  surveillance  and  warning  programs,  require- 
ments for  hardening  of  these  systems  to-nuclear  effects  are  being  relaxed  or  aban- 
doned in  order  to  reduce  program  costs. 

a.  Do  you  believe  this  is  a  sound  defense  policy? 

b.  Are  programs  that  will  directly  support  U.S.  Strategic  Command  affected  by 
this  relaxation  of  hardening  requirements/ 

General  ASHY.  We  believe  overall  survivability  will  improve  as  a  result  of  efforts 
under  U.S.  Space  Command's  purview;  it  is  not  being  relaxed  or  abandoned.  [DE- 
LETED] 

As  part  of  a  study  led  by  OSD  (C^I),  we  have  examined  our  programs  under  this 
policy  to  ensure  we  provide  systems  with  the  necessary  survivability  to  support  all 
users.  For  exarnple,  we  have  established  survivability  requirements  for  the  Space 
Based  Infrared  System  which  have  been  fully  coordinated  with  U.S.  Strategic  Com- 
mand and  are  consistent  with  the  results  of  the  Nuclear  Posture  Review. 

General  Habiger.  No,  I  do  not  believe  it  is  a  sound  defense  policy  to  relax  or 
abandon  any  hardening  or  survivability  requirements  on  critical  C^I  and  Surveil- 
lance and  warning  Systems.  This  is  especially  true  today  due  to  the  proliferation 
of  nuclear  weaponry. 

So  far  we  have  not  had  any  programs  that  have  been  directly  affected  by  relax- 
ation of  hardening  requirements.  The  survivability  requirements  for  the  Space 
Based  Infrared  System  (SBIRS)  were  initially  called  into  question,  but  aller  worlcing 
with  USSPACECOM,  the  SBIRS  developers  and  the  acquisition  community,  I  feel 
that  we  have  resolved  any  potential  shortcomings.  While  the  SBIRS  survivability  re- 
quirements are  pending  final  Joint  Requirements  Oversight  Council  approval  this 
summer,  I  feel  the  system  will  meet  our  requirements. 

doe's  stockpile  STEWARDSHIP  PLAN 

Senator  NUNN.  General  Habiger,  have  you  been  working  closely  with  the  DOE  to 
ensure  that  they  maintain  a  viable  capability  to  identify  and  correct  any  problems 
with  any  weapons  in  the  stockpile  without  reliance  on  underground  nuclear  testing? 
Have  you  reviewed  DOE's  latest  Stockpile  Stewardship  plan,  and  are  you  satisfied 
by  these  plans  for  the  future? 

General  Habiger.  I  have  read  DOE's  plan,  it  is  an  important  first  step.  The 
planned  Science  Based  Stockpile  Stewardship  tools  are  designed  to  give  us  a  degree 
of  confidence  in  the  stockpile  that  would  not  otherwise  be  possible  without  nuclear 
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testing.  Until  all  those  tools  are  operational,  some  degradation  in  the  safety  and  re- 
liability of  the  stockpile  is  remotely  possible,  but  we  can  not  judge  its  significance 
at  this  time.  The  President  announced  11  Aug  95,  that  if  the  Secretaries  of  Defense 
and  Energy  determine  that  they  can  no  longer  certify  with  hi^  confidence  the  safe- 
ty or  reliability  of  a  weapon  considered  critical  to  the  Nation's  deterrent,  the  Presi- 
dent would  be  prepared  to  declare  it  in  our  supreme  national  interest  to  resume  nu- 
clear testing. 

READINESS  AND  TRAINING 

Senator  NUNN.  General  Habiger,  since  no  bombers  are  assigned  to  your  command 
at  present,  how  do  you  ensure  the  readiness  and  proficiency  of  bomber  crews  and 
their  supporting  forces  to  conduct  nuclear  missions  should  the  need  arise?  What  is 
your  role  in  setting  training  standards  for  these  crews  and  how  do  you  monitor  their 
readiness? 

General  Habiger.  We  test  unit  readiness  and  ability  to  meet  critical  mission  re- 
quirements through  exercises,  such  as  our  major  strategic  exercise  BULWARK 
BRONZE,  and  inspections,  such  as  the  Nuclear  Operational  Readiness  Inspection 
which  includes  a  Nuclear  Surety  Inspection.  I  am  personally  briefed  by  each  bomb 
wing  commander  on  the  results  of  these  inspections. 

Air  Combat  Command  is  responsible  for  training  bomber  crews  to  meet 
USSTRATCOM  mission  requirements.  We  work  closely  with  Air  Combat  Command 
via  quarterly  meetings  with  all  the  principal  participants  to  ensure  that  our 
warfighting  requirements  are  met.  We  monitor  unit  readiness  daily  through  force 
management  information  systems  and  unit  reports,  and  periodically  through  readi- 
ness inspections. 

DUAL-TASKED  BOMBERS 

Senator  NUNN.  General  Habiger,  under  the  Nuclear  Posture  Review  results,  both 
the  66  B-52s  to  be  retained  and  the  20  B-2s  we  eventually  will  field  are  dual- 
tasked — that  is,  they  can  be  assigned  to  either  conventional  bombing  or  to  nuclear 
missions.  While  dual-tasking  may  make  sense  in  today's  world,  where  we  have  no 
weapons  at  targets  on  land,  does  this  necessarily  hold  for  the  rather  uncertain  fu- 
ture we  face?  Once  the  B-52s  are  retired,  they're  gone  for  good.  Doesn't  this  dual- 
tasking  put  us  in  the  uncomfortable  position  of  arguing  that  we  will  never  have  to 
stand  nuclear  alert  at  a  time  when  we  are  engaged  in  a  Major  Regional  Confiict, 
or  vice-versa.  General  Habiger,  how  can  we  rule  out  the  possibility  that,  in  some 
future  crisis,  a  potential  MRC  adversary,  or  one  of  its  allies,  may  pose  a  significant 
nuclear  threat  to  U.S.  forces?  Are  you,  as  CENCSTRAT,  prepared  to  accept  this  risk 
on  behalf  of  both  yourself  and  _your  successors? 

General  Habiger.  I  believe  that  dual-tasking  B-52s  and  B-2s  maintains  the 
greatest  flexibility  for  our  bomber  force  for  the  foreseeable  future,  especially  because 
the  B-ls  will  transition  to  a  conventional-only  role.  As  part  of  our  nation's  nuclear 
TRIAD,  bombers  are  complemented  by  survivable  submarines  and  responsive  land- 
based  missiles  which,  although  detargeted,  can  be  rapidly  retargeted.  B-52  and  B- 
2  involvement  in  a  major  regional  contingency  does  not  preclude  either  asset  from 
nuclear  deterrent  generation  if  the  National  Command  Authorities  deemed  it  nec- 
essary. I  believe  that  in  that  event,  an  appropriate  number  of  bombers  can  be  re- 
called within  acceptable  timelines  for  nuclear  deterrent  generation. 

START  II  force  REDUCTION 

Senator  NUNN.  General  Habiger,  under  START  II  counting  rules,  the  U.S.  is  lim- 
ited to  3,500  accountable  weapons.  At  the  time  the  Treaty  was  announced,  this 
Committee  was  assured — by  your  predecessor  once  removed,  among  others — that 
the  START  II  agreement  would  permit  the  retention  of  all  U.S.  bombers,  all  U.S. 
missile  submarines,  and  all  U.S.  ICBMS,  except  for  the  MX.  Now,  the  Nuclear  Pos- 
ture Review  proposes  reductions  of  four  Trident  subs  and  28  B-52s.  General 
Habiger,  do  you  personally  consider  it  a  sound  negotiating  strategy  for  a  further 
START  agreement  for  the  U.S.  to  announce  a  10  percent  unilateral  reduction  in  its 
forces  in  advance  of  the  start  of  those  negotiations? 

General  Habiger.  In  my  view,  the  strategic  force  structure  specified  by  the  Nu- 
clear Posture  Review  provides  an  adequate  but  minimum  force  structure  under 
START  II  limits,  with  sufficient  flexibility  to  respond  to  future  challenges.  That 
force  structure  also  provides  an  incentive  for  Russia  to  ratify  the  START  11  Treaty. 
The  agenda  for  a  further  arms  control  agreement  beyond  START  II  has  yet  to  be 
specified. 
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CONTROL  OF  U.S.  NUCLEAR  WEAPONS 

Senator  NUNN.  General  Habiger,  several  years  ago,  the  President  directed  that  all 
US  nuclear  weapons  be  placed  under  some  form  of  positive  control,  including  nu- 
clear weapons  at  sea.  Has  this  Presidential  directive  been  fully  implemented  today? 

General  Habigbr.  All  land-based  nuclear  weapons  are  under  positive  control. 
Positive  control  measures  for  sea-based  nuclear  weapons  carried  by  ballistic  missile 
submarines  are  being  implemented  in  accordance  with  Secretary  of  Defense  direc- 
tives implementing  the  decisions  of  the  Nuclear  Posture  Review,  including  complete 
installation  of  positive  control  devices  on  all  submarines  by  the  end  of  fiscal  year 
1997. 

readiness  status  TRANSPORTATION  COMMAND  FORCES 

Senator  NUNN.  General  Rutherford,  please  describe  the  readiness  status  of  forces 
in  the  Transportation  Command.  At  this  time,  do  you  foresee  any  readiness  prob- 
lems on  the  horizon  during  fiscal  year  1996?  What  is  the  projected  readiness  status 
of  your  forces  during  fiscal  year  1997  under  the  President's  budget  submission? 

General  RUTHERFORD.  USTRANSCOM  is  ready  to  support  the  warfighting  CINCs 
and  the  requirements  outlined  by  the  National  Conrunand  Authorities.  However, 
there  remain  some  areas  which  will  impact  our  readiness  during  fiscal  year  1996. 
Lack  of  adequate  surge  sealifl  is  our  number  one  concern,  as  it  forces  us  to  accept 
the  risk  associated  with  extended  force  closure  times.  Given  the  status  of  current 

frograms,  surge  sealifl  deficiencies  will  not  be  corrected  for  at  least  5  more  years, 
n  the  interim,  faced  with  potential  further  delays  in  large,  medium  speed  roll-on/ 
roll-off  vessel  (LMSR)  deliveries  and  the  unanswered  questions  surrounding  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Features  (NDF)  program,  we  believe  it  would  be  prudent  to  allow  the 
continued,  timely  acquisition  of  available  roll-on/roll-ofT  ships  (RO/ROs)  for  the 
Ready  Reserve  Force.  Additionally,  our  material  handling  eouipment  (MHE)  is 
aging  and  is  scheduled  to  be  replaced  by  acquisition  of  60K  loaders.  Capability  will 
begin  to  improve  in  fiscal  year  1997  and  be  healthy  by  fiscal  year  2002.  Also,  lack 
of  a  containerized  ammunition  port  capability  on  the  West  Coast  continues  to  ham- 

ger  our  ability  to  move  wartime  requirements.  Efforts  to  improve  our  capability  at 
ort  Hadlock,  WA  and  Concord,  CA  are  on  track.  It  is  essential  that  funding  pro- 
grammed to  enhance  these  three  areas  remains  in  place  to  ensure  USTRANSCOM's 
continued  ability  to  perform  its  mission. 

The  President's  Fiscal  Year  1997  Budget  Submission  provides  adequate  Defense 
Business  Operating  Fund-Transportation  (DBOF-T)  funding  to  support  USTRANS- 
COM readiness  requirements. 

USTRANSCOM  READINESS  STATUS 

Senator  NUNN.  General  Rutherford,  does  Hying  humanitarian  missions  detract 
from  your  airlift  forces'  ability  to  perform  their  wartime  missions?  Do  these  missions 
detract  from  or  enhance  the  training  and  readiness  of  airlift  crews? 

General  RUTHERFORD.  Humanitarian  missions  have  not  detracted  from  our  ability 
to  perform  wartime  missions. 

HUMANITARIAN  MISSION  IMPACT  ON  AIRCRAFT  AVAILABILITY  AND  SERVICE  LIFE 

Senator  NUNN.  What  impact  do  these  humanitarian  missions  have,  if  any,  on  the 
day-to-day  availability  and  the  service  life  of  our  airlift  aircraft? 

General  Rutherford.  Humanitarian  missions  have  some  impact  on  our  day-to- 
day organic  aircraft  availability.  When  organic  aircraft  are  utilized  in  humanitarian 
missions,  they  are  not  available  to  meet  other  DOD  customer  needs.  However,  sup- 
port of  humanitarian  missions  have  not  degraded  our  ability  to  perform  our  day- 
to-day  support  of  deployed  forces.  We  do  rely  on  commercial  aircraft  to  augment  hu- 
manitarian requirements  as  much  as  possible. 

Humanitarian  missions  have  virtually  no  effect  on  service  life,  because  of  their 
typically  benign  fiight  profiles,  in  contrast  to  low-level  missions  that  affect  aircraft 
service  life  to  a  much  greater  extent. 

OPERATIONS  AND  PERSONAL  TEMPO 

Senator  NUNN.  General  Rutherford,  the  personnel  tempo  of  the  military  has  been 
at  relatively  high  levels  in  recent  years.  I  know  there  are  benchmarks  for  how  long 
a  soldier,  sailor,  airman  or  Marine  should  be  deployed  away  from  home  in  any  given 
year. 

(a)  What  is  the  current  operational  and  personnel  tempo  for  airlift  crews  in  your 
command,  and  how  does  that  compare  to  your  guidelines? 
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General  RUTHERFORD.  The  goal  for  deployed  Air  Force  and  Air  Mobility  Command 
(AMC)  personnel  is  not  to  exceed  an  average  of  120  days  temporary  duty  (TDY)  per 
year.  In  aggregate,  AMC  forces  are  not  currently  exceeding  tnat  mark.  However,  a 
few  select  support  units,  by  the  deployable  nature  of  their  missions,  exceed  the  120- 
day  TDY  goal.  The  personnel  tempo  for  airlift  aircrews  is  not  currently  exceeding 
our  goals. 

OPERATING  TEMPO  FOR  USTRANSCOM 

Senator  NUNN.  If  the  operating  tempo  for  Transportation  Command  personnel 
over  the  long  run  remains  at  the  levels  it  has  been  at  over  the  last  few  years,  can 
we  keep  deployment  times  under  DOD  targets  over  the  long  run? 

General  KUTHERPORD.  Should  operating  tempo  (OPTEMPO)  remain  at  current 
levels  we  expect  to  be  able  to  keep  Temporary  Duty  (TDY)  rates  within  service 
standards.  Air  Mobility  Conrmiand  has  the  highest  TDY  rates  among  USTRANS- 
COM's  component  commands  and  is  now  operating  below  the  USAF  goal  of  120  days 
per  year.  As  recently  as  last  year,  we  were  exceeding  this  goal  in  some  mission 
areas,  however,  TDY  rates  have  declined  and  stabilized  at  an  acceptable  level.  To 
alleviate  some  of  the  negative  impact  of  high  OPTEMPO  and  PERSTEMPO  on  ac- 
tive duty  forces,  USTRANSCOM  has  turned  to  increased  reliance  on  the  commercial 
sector  and  Guard/Reserve  components. 

OPERATIONAL  TEMPO 

Senator  NUNN.  Do  you  believe  the  operational  tempo  of  the  last  few  years  should 
be  considered  the  normal  standard  for  the  pxjst  Cold-War  era,  or  an  anomaly?  Is  the 
current  OPTEMPO  the  level  we  ought  to  build  into  our  training,  recruiting,  deploy- 
ment and  budget  plans  for  the  future? 

General  RUTHERFORD.  Given  recent  history  and  the  current  world  situation,  we 
see  no  reason  to  anticipate  a  decline  in  the  operational  tempo  (OPTEMPO)  of  the 
last  few  years.  We  believe  it  is  prudent  to  incorporate  current  OPTEMPO  levels  into 
our  training,  recruiting,  deployment  and  budget  plans  for  the  future.  While  current 
OPTEMPO  levels  remain  high,  they  are  still  within  acceptable  limits. 

CORE  VERSUS  NON-CORE  GOVERNMENTAL  ACTIVITIES 

Senator  NUNN.  General  Rutherford,  the  Defense  Department  is  preparing  both  a 
package  of  general  privatization  proposals  and  a  specific  recommendation  on  wheth- 
er and  how  to  contract  out  more  of  the  work  currently  performed  in  (jovernment 
depots. 

(a)  (jeneral  Rutherford,  as  the  Department  and  Congress  consider  a  new  policy 
on  depots  and  other  support  activities,  do  you  believe  the  distinction  between  core 
(jovemmental  activities  as  opposed  to  non-core  activities  is  a  useful  one?  If  so,  why? 

CJeneral  RUTHERFORD.  Yes,  I  do  believe  that  "core"  Government  depot  activities 
provide  a  s{)ecifically  useful  benefit  to  the  ultimate  user  of  military  equipment.  Gov- 
ernment-run depot  maintenance  operations  are  an  integral  part  oi  the  total  Air 
Force  logistics  competence.  The  Government  depots  provide  an  unseverable  manage- 
ment link  to  the  field  commanders  in  times  of  ooth  peace  and  war,  through  a  com- 
mand and  control  network  currently  in  place. 

Senator  NUNN.  Should  we  use  the  distinction  between  core  and  non-core  activities 
when  making  decisions  on  privatization? 

General  Rutherford.  Yes.  Core  competencies  are  essential  to  participation  in  and 
effective  oversight  of  a  responsive  logistics  system.  Under  the  current  DOD  policy, 
mission  essential  weapon  systems  generate  a  requirement  initially  considered  nec- 
essary to  maintain  an  organic  core  capability.  The  determination  of  what  is  core 
considers  taskings,  analysis  of  risk  to  war-fighting  requirements,  organic  activities 
associated  with  the  tasking,  and  ability  of  the  commercial  sector  to  provide  support. 

relying  solely  ON  PRIVATE  SECTOR  FOR  DEPOT  MAINTENANCE 

Senator  NUNN.  General  Rutherford,  do  you  believe  that  the  Department  can  or 
should  rely  solely  on  the  private  sector  for  all  depot  maintenance  support  of  our 
forces,  or  should  certain  capabilities  be  retained  within  the  public  sector? 

(jeneral  RUTHERFORD.  DOD  should  not  rely  solely  on  the  private  sector  for  all 
depot  maintenance  support  of  our  forces.  Certain  competencies  should  be  retained 
within  the  public  sector.  Privatization  of  depot  maintenance  workloads  determined 
to  be  non-core  can  yield  savings  we  can  then  reassign  to  weapons  system  upgrades. 
A  proper  balance  of  both  public  and  private  support  will  provide  a  system  of  both 
best  value  and  mission  support. 
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STATUS  OF  DEPOT  MAINTENANCE  SYSTEM 


Senator  NUNN.  General  Rutherford,  the  Commission  on  Roles  and  Missions  rec- 
ommended extensive  changes  in  our  current  system  of  depot  maintenance.  I  would 
like  to  ask  to  what  extent  you  believe  the  current  system  is  broken? 

General  Rutherford.  I  don't  believe  the  current  system  is  broken.  However,  dra- 
matically changed  national  security  needs  and  a  revised  national  military  strategy 
lead  to  two  observations  that  should  not  be  overlooked.  First,  we  can  and  should 
downsize  the  depot  structure  that  evolved  to  support  the  Cold  War.  Second,  the  role 
of  private  industry  in  our  logistics  system  should  be  reevaluated. 

Senator  NUNN.  Is  the  quality  of  the  depot  maintenance  work  you  currently  receive 
substandard? 

General  RUTHERFORD.  No,  the  quality  of  depot  work  is  not  substandard.  However, 
as  in  any  process,  there  is  always  room  for  improvement.  The  depot  system  is  deliv- 
ering acceptable  levels  of  quality  from  programmed  depot  maintenance. 

Senator  NUNN.  How  often  is  the  work  not  done  on  time? 

General  RUTHERFORD.  Our  airlift,  aircraft  (C-5  and  C-141)  System  Program  Di- 
rectors delivered  all  planned  aircraft  during  fiscal  year  1995.  The  KC— 135  program 
is  experiencing  delays  due  to  a  significant  increase  in  corrosion-related  discrepancies 
and  parts  sup  portability  problems.  Most  delays  have  been  caused  by  technical  sur- 
prises such  as  the  replacement  of  major  structural  load  bearing  components. 


Questions  SuBMirrED  by  Senator  Richard  H.  Bryan 

TECHNOLOGY 

Senator  Bryan.  General  Habiger,  your  testimony  notes  the  importance  of  preserv- 
ing our  technological  edge  over  the  next  30  years.  Do  you  feel  that  we  have  all  the 
technologies  we  need  at  our  disposal  today,  absent  outright  testing,  to  insure  that 
our  nuclear  weapons  stockpile  will  remain  safe  and  secure  for  the  next  30  years? 

General  Habiger.  Today,  I  believe  the  stockpile  is  safe  and  reliable.  The  planned 
Science  Based  Stockpile  Stewardship  tools  are  designed  to  give  us  a  degree  of  con- 
fidence in  the  stockpile  that  would  not  otherwise  be  possible  without  nuclear  test- 
ing. Most  of  those  tools  are  not  available  today.  Until  all  those  tools  are  operational, 
some  degradation  in  the  safety  and  reliability  of  the  stockpile  is  remotely  possible, 
but  we  can  not  judge  its  significance  at  this  time.  The  President  announced  11  Aug 
95,  that  if  the  Secretaries  of  Defense  and  Energy  determine  that  they  can  no  longer 
certify  with  high  confidence  the  safety  or  reliamlity  of  a  weapon  considered  critical 
to  the  Nation's  deterrent,  the  President  would  be  prepared  to  declare  it  in  our  su- 
preme national  interest  to  resume  nuclear  testing. 

NUCLEAR  COMPONENT  TESTING 

Senator  BryaN.  General  Habiger,  in  regard  to  nuclear  component  testing,  this 
committee  received  testimony  last  week  that  testing  on  4  out  of  the  5  components 
of  nuclear  weapxsns  are  behind  schedule,  (i.e.,  pit,  secondary,  detonator,  and  gas 
transfer).  It  was  also  testified  that  the  Department  of  Energy  is  losing  confidence 
in  the  reliability  of  the  stockpile,  and  that  the  situation  is  worse  today  than  in  1992. 
Are  you  confident  that  these  levels  can  be  brought  up  to  speed  in  the  coming  year? 
Have  you  been  this  far  behind  before?  How  do  you  intend  to  recover? 

General  Habiger.  Department  of  Energy  is  responsible  for  maintaining  the  safety 
and  reliability  of  the  stockpile.  DOE  states  that  they  continue  to  work  through  their 
scheduling  difiiculties.  USSTRATCOM  is  engaged  with  the  Office  of  Defense,  De- 
fense Nuclear  Agency  and  Department  of  Energy  in  developing  plans,  programs,  and 
procedures  to  determine  an  appropriate  level  of  confidence  in  the  safety  and  reliabil- 
ity of  the  nuclear  stockpile. 

TESTING 

Senator  BryaN.  General  Habiger,  given  that  we  will  very  soon  have  the  nation's 
oldest  nuclear  stockpile,  and  given  that  our  country  has  never  been  in  this  situation 
before  and  the  deterioration  of  nuclear  weapon  components  is  still  not  completely 
predictable  to  us,  would  it  not  be  prudent  to  maintain  a  fiall  testing  facility  should 
the  need  arise  in  the  near  future  to  use  testing  to  resolve  critical  safety  questions? 

General  Habiger.  Because  there  is  no  absolute  guarantee  that  DOE's  stewardship 
initiatives  will  provide  the  capabilities  to  ensure  the  safety  and  reliability  of  the 
stockpile  without  nuclear  testing,  the  President  has  declared  that  the  United  States 
will  maintain  the  capability  to  conduct  nuclear  testing.  I  understand  that  the  De- 
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partment  of  Energy  will  also  maintain  necessary  technical  capabilities  at  weapons 
laboratories  to  design  and  conduct  such  tests. 

BOMBERS 

Senator  Bryan.  General  Habiger,  has  the  US  procured  enough  B2  bombers  to  en- 
sure flexible  and  visible  posturing  capability?  Your  testimony  states  that  you  need 
16;  is  it  necessary  to  procure  any  more  than  16?  ,  „   ro        n  u 

General  Habiger.  Yes,  the  programmed  bomber  force  of  B-2s  and  B-52s  will  be 
adequate  to  ensure  the  fiexibility  and  visible  posturing  capability  required  for  the 
strategic  nuclear  mission.  Yes,  it  will  take  procurement  of  a  minimum  of  20  B-2s 
to  support  my  warfighting  requirement  of  16  Primary  AircraR  Inventory  (PAD. 

[Whereupon,  at  11:33  a.m,  the  committee  adjourned.] 
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ATOMIC  ENERGY  DEFENSE  ACnVITIES  UNDER  THE 
PURVIEW  OF  THE  ACTING  UNDER  SECRETARY  DE- 
PARTMENT OF  ENERGY 

The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  notice,  at  10:10  a.m.,  in  room 
SR-222,  Russell  Senate  Office  Building,  Senator  Strom  Thurmond 
(chairman  of  the  committee)  presiding. 

Present:  Senators  Thurmond,  Kempthorne,  Exon,  and  Robb. 

Committee  staff  members  present:  Romie  L.  Brownlee,  staff  di- 
rector; Greorge  W.  Lauffer,  deputy  staff  director;  Donald  A.  Deline, 
general  counsel;  and  Ann  M.  Mittermeyer,  assistant  general  coun- 
sel. 

Professional  staff  members  present:  Gregory  J.  D'Alessio. 

Minority  staff  members  present:  Arnold  L.  Punaro,  minority  staff 
director;  William  E.  Hoehn,  Jr.,  professional  staff  member;  and 
Frank  Norton,  professional  staff  member. 

Committee  members'  assistants  present:  Christopher  J.  Paul,  as- 
sistant to  Senator  McCain;  Glen  E.  Tait,  assistant  to  Senator 
Kempthorne;  David  W.  Davis,  assistant  to  Senator  Hutchison;  An- 
drew W.  Johnson,  assistant  to  Senator  Exon;  Edward  McGaflfigan, 
Jr.,  assistant  to  Senator  Bingaman;  William  Owens,  assistant  to 
Senator  Robb;  and  Mary  Weaver  Bennett,  assistant  to  Senator 
Bryan. 

OPENING  STATEMENT  OF  SENATOR  STROM  THURMOND, 

CHAIRMAN 

Chairman  Thurmond.  The  committee  will  come  to  order. 

Today,  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  meets  to  hear  tes- 
timony on  those  atomic  energy  defense  activities  which  come  under 
the  purview  of  the  Under  Secretary  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  En- 
ergy. In  particular,  we  will  hear  from  Mr.  Thomas  Grumbly,  the 
Under  Secretary-designate.  Mr.  Grumbly  is  also  the  assistant  Sec- 
retary for  the  Department  of  Energy's  Environmental  Management 
Program.  At  $5.5  billion  per  year,  the  Environmental  Management 
Program  is  by  far  the  largest  of  the  programs  that  would  fall  under 
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Mr.  Grumbly's  proposed  new  responsibilities,  should  the  Senate  ap- 
prove his  nomination  as  Under  Secretary. 

When  Mr.  Grumbly  testified  before  the  Strategic  Forces  Sub- 
committee earlier  this  month,  the  Department's  fiscal  year  1997 
budget  request  was  not  available.  Fortunately,  the  administration 
released  the  fiscal  year  1997  DOE  budget  request  last  Tuesday.  So 
today  we  will  focus  on  the  fiscal  year  1997  budget,  plan  and  activi- 
ties of  the  Environmental  Management  Program.  But  we  shall  also 
want  to  hear  about  the  fiscal  year  1997  budget  and  objectives  of 
the  other  programs  for  which  Mr.  Grumbly  has  responsibility  in  his 
capacity  as  Acting  Under  Secretary.  In  particular,  we  will  address 
three  major  issues. 

First,  we  will  examine  whether  the  fiscal  year  1997  level  of  fund- 
ing is  sufficient  to  meet  the  major  objectives  of  the  Environmental 
Management  Program  over  a  reasonable  period.  Specifically,  we 
need  to  know  whether  adding  funds  to  the  fiscal  year  1997  request 
will  enable  us  to  clean  up  these  Department  of  Energy  sites  several 
years  sooner  for  significantly  fewer  total  dollars  than  will  the 
President's  budget  request. 

Second,  we  will  assess  whether  Department  of  Energy  strategy 
and  resources  are  adequate  to  deal  with  the  highest  program  prior- 
ity: isolating  high  level  nuclear  waste  and  disposition  of  the  De- 
partment's spent  nuclear  fuel  rods,  both  foreign  and  domestic. 

And  third,  we  want  to  know  whether  Mr.  Grumbly,  as  Under 
Secretary,  will  reassess  the  proposed  fiscal  year  1997  budget  cuts 
that  would  lead  to  the  loss  of  key  personnel  and  important  facilities 
before  the  Department  of  Energy  completes  its  assessment  of  fu- 
ture missions.  In  particular,  I  am  concerned  with  the  recent  threat 
of  significant  cuts  in  uniquely  experienced  staff  at  the  Savannah 
River  site. 

As  chairman  of  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee,  I  am  con- 
cerned about  the  Department  of  Energy's  strategy  for  dealing  with 
the  most  difficult  problem  for  which  the  Environmental  Manage- 
ment Program  is  responsible.  That  problem  is  the  appropriate  dis- 
posal of  the  high-level  nuclear  waste  legacy  of  the  Cold  War,  the 
Department  of  Energy  domestic  and  foreign  spent  nuclear  fuel  rods 
which  are  being  sent  to  Savannah  River  and  Idaho,  and  those 
spent  nuclear  fuel  rods  which  are  to  remain  at  Hanford. 

In  spite  of  this  concern,  and  in  spite  of  the  Defense  Nuclear  Fa- 
cilities Safety  Board's  admonitions  to  the  Department  about  the 
importance  of  maintaining  the  Savannah  River  site  canyons  for  the 
chemical  processing  mission,  the  Department  of  Energy  has  indi- 
cated that  it  prefers  another  path.  The  Department  prefers  not  to 
use  these  important  tools  to  reduce  the  volume  of  the  spent  nuclear 
fuel  rods  that  it  is  forcing  on  the  State  of  South  Carolina,  but  to 
spend  more  taxpayer  resources  on  research  and  development  for 
technologies  that  might  be  more  politically  acceptable  to  anti- 
nuclear  activists. 

There  is  serious  concern  not  only  about  program  strategy  here, 
but  also  about  the  potential  to  impede  future  progress  by  giving  up 
critical  personnel  and  facilities  now.  There  is  major  concern  about 
whether  the  administration  has  failed  to  request  sufficient  re- 
sources for  these  most  hazardous  environmental  situations  in  the 
complex.  The  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  will  intensify  its 
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efforts  to  provide  greater  oversight  of  the  Department's  Environ- 
mental Management  Program,  considering  this  large  expenditure 
of  funds  by  the  American  taxpayers. 

Finally,  I  want  to  seek  comments  of  our  distinguished  ranking 
member,  Senate  Nunn,  who  is  not  here  at  the  moment,  but  when 
he  comes  in. 

Does  the  Senator  from  Idaho  have  any  remarks  he  would  like  to 
make? 

STATEMENT  OF  SENATOR  DIRK  KEMPTHORNE 

Senator  Kempthorne.  Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you  very  much. 

Just  a  couple  of  remarks.  First  of  all,  I  would  like  to  commend 
you,  as  the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee,  for 
convening  this  hearing  concerning  the  nomination  of  Secretary 
Grumbly,  because  of  the  integral  working  relationship  between  the 
Department  of  Defense  and  the  Department  of  Energy. 

As  you  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  Senator  Lott,  who  is  the  chairman 
of  the  Strategic  Forces  Subcommittee,  delegated  to  me  the  respon- 
sibility to  chair  all  of  those  activities  of  the  committee  dealing  with 
the  Department  of  Energy.  I  have  worked  closely  with  Mr. 
Grumbly.  He  has  taken  what  has  been  an  extremely  difficult  job 
and,  to  his  credit,  I  think  he  has  moved  from  what  has  been  years 
of  study,  to  now  implementing  on-the-ground  cleanup  of  34  of  these 
sites,  and  we  are  starting  to  see  some  real  progress. 

You  mentioned,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  environmental  management 
account,  and  the  fact  that  it  is  such  a  large  account.  I  have  said 
at  one  of  our  hearings  that  I  think  maybe  that  we  do  not  have  the 
proper  title  on  environmental  management,  because  that  sounds 
rather  benign.  That  account  is  set  up  to  clean  up  nuclear  waste 
throughout  the  United  States.  Again,  I  think  Tom  Grumbly  has 
taken  a  real  no-nonsense  approach  and  has  rolled  up  his  sleeves  to 
in  fact  begin  the  actual  cleanup. 

So  I  am  supportive  of  Tom  Grumbly  and  will  be  supporting  his 
nomination.  I  also  look  forward  to  the  responses  that  he  will  make 
concerning  the  points  that  you  have  appropriately  raised. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Thurmond.  Senator  Robb,  I  did  not  realize  you  had 
come  in  until  after  I  had  finished. 

STATEMENT  OF  SENATOR  CHARLES  S.  ROBB 

Senator  Robb.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  you.  I  thank  you  for  con- 
vening this  hearing.  You  have  certainly  laid  out  an  appropriate  list 
of  concerns  for  the  committee  and,  with  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Idaho  here,  his  personal  experience  in  this  area  will  certainly 
benefit  the  committee.  I  look  forward  to  supporting  and  working 
with  Mr,  Grumbly. 

I  will  not  be  able  to  remain  for  the  entire  hearing,  but  I  look  for- 
ward to  getting  as  much  of  his  opening  testimony  as  we  can. 

With  that,  I  will  yield  back  to  the  chairman  so  that  we  can  get 
on  with  our  particular  business. 

Chairman  Thurmond.  Mr.  Grumbly,  you  may  proceed  with  your 
opening  statement. 
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STATEMENT  OF  THOMAS  P.  CRUMBLY,  ASST.  SECRETARY  FOR 
ENVIRONMENTAL  MANACEMENT,  DEPARTMENT  OF  ENERCY 

Mr.  Grumbly.  Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you  very  much.  I  have  a 
brief  opening  statement.  I  also  have  an  extensive  statement  for  the 
record  that  lays  out  the  1997  budget  request  for  the  Environmental 
Management  Program,  which  I  would  like  to  enter  for  the  record 
at  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  committee,  it  is  my  privilege  to 
appear  before  you  today  as  the  Under  Secretary-designate  for  the 
Department  or  Energy.  I  would  like  to  describe  my  expected  role 
and  responsibilities  as  Under  Secretary  and  summarize  the  profes- 
sional background  and  skills  that  I  would  bring  to  the  job. 

As  many  of  you  know,  I  have  served  for  nearly  3  years  as  assist- 
ant Secretary  for  Environmental  Management  at  the  United  States 
Department  of  Energy.  This  has  been  an  extraordinarily  challeng- 
ing venture,  marked  by  both  progress  and  problems.  I  think  it  has 
helped  me  prepare  for  the  Under  Secretary  post. 

When  I  assumed  the  assistant  Secretary  job,  the  Department's 
Environmental  Management,  or  perhaps  better,  Nuclear  Materials 
and  Management  Program,  to  pick  up  on  Mr.  Kempthorne's  piece, 
was  still  in  its  infancy.  It  had  been  in  existence  for  only  3  years, 
and  it  had  grown  at  a  phenomenal  pace  during  the  last  administra- 
tion. The  budget  had  grown  from  $900  million  to  nearly  $6  billion 
over  the  course  of  4  budgets.  During  the  course  of  the  program's 
growth,  tangible  results  had  often  been  difficult  to  quantify.  How- 
ever, I  am  pleased  to  report  that  we  have  now  produced  real,  on- 
the-ground  results  under  a  program  that  is  more  cost-effective  and 
efficient  than  it  was  3  years  a^o. 

When  I  assumed  this  position,  I  saw  the  necessity  to  prioritize 
our  activities  by  risk,  to  get  results,  to  get  the  costs  of  our  work 
under  control,  and  to  better  protect  our  workers,  while  at  the  same 
time  building  a  stronger  technological  and  scientific  base  and  deal- 
ing openly  with  our  regulators  and  the  public. 

We  have  made  substantial  progress  in  each  of  these  areas,  al- 
though there  is  still  much  work  to  be  done.  We  have  begun  the  dif- 
ficult but  necessary  process  of  ranking  all  of  our  activities  at  sites 
on  the  basis  of  their  risk  to  workers,  the  public  health  and  the  en- 
vironment. Our  fiscal  year  1996  budget  benefited  by  these 
rankings,  and  our  fiscal  year  1997  budget  request  of  nearly  $5.9 
billion  will  place  even  greater  reliance  upon  risk  assessment. 

On  the  ground,  we  are  right  in  the  middle  of  stabilizing  all  the 
plutonium  and  spent  fuel  at  places  like  Rocky  Flats  in  Colorado, 
Savannah  River  in  South  Carolina,  and  Hanford  in  Washington.  I 
am  glad  to  say  that  we  are  out  of  the  study  phase  and  into  the  real 
work  at  each  of  these  sites. 

In  the  cleanup  part  of  our  work  that  most  clearly  resembles  the 
Superfund  Program,  we  are  devoting  well  over  50  percent  of  our  ac- 
tivity to  actual  cleanup  now,  rather  than  studies.  That  is  a  reversal 
from  where  it  was  3  years  ago.  We  have  cut  our  rate  of  lost  work 
days  due  to  safety  incidents  nearly  in  half,  while  encouraging  our 
workers  to  report  incidents  and  potential  safety  problems  more 
promptly. 

Just  this  month,  the  Department  began  operations  of  the  De- 
fense Waste  Processing  Facility  at  the  Savannah  River  site,  which 
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is  the  first  and  largest  American  vitrification  facility  for  high-level 
waste.  We  have  focused  our  technology  development  efforts  in  five 
very  specific  areas  that  will  benefit  the  cleanup  in  the  near  term, 
while  beginning  a  strong  fundamental  research  effort  that  holds 
great  promise  for  dramatically  driving  down  the  cost  of  cleanup  in 
the  future. 

Finally,  we  have  in  place  11  citizen-run  advisory  boards  that 
have  contributed  to  lower-cost  cleanup  decisions  without  the  long, 
drawn  out  opposition  to  heavy-handed  decisions  that  have  histori- 
cally plagued  Federal  cleanup  programs. 

It  is  in  the  cost  of  doing  business  and  the  relationship  with  our 
primary  customers,  the  State  and  Federal  regulators,  that  I  think 
we  have  made  the  most  progress.  We  are  dramatically  changing 
the  way  we  do  contracting.  Over  a  3-year  period,  we  have  moved 
from  traditional  contracts  in  which  the  contractor  is  rewarded 
based  upon  a  subjective  analysis  to  a  performance-based  contract- 
ing system  in  which  there  are  strong  economic  incentives  for  out- 
standing objectively  based  performance,  as  well  as  real  penalties 
for  poor  performance. 

By  the  end  of  1996,  Hanford,  Rocky  Flats,  Savannah  River,  the 
Idaho  National  Engineering  Laboratory,  and  the  Femald  site  in 
Ohio  will  all  have  such  contracts  in  place.  At  Rocky  Flats,  the  new 
contract  should  save  us  well  over  $1  billion  over  a  5-year  period 
from  the  original  baseline. 

In  managing  this  program  in  an  era  of  heightened  concern  about 
the  size  of  the  Federal  deficit,  we  have  had  to  undertake  the  dif- 
ficult task  of  right-sizing  contractor  employment  at  our  sites  to  en- 
sure the  right  skill  mix  to  get  the  job  done  efficiently  and  cost-effec- 
tively. These  changes  have  not  been  without  hardship  for  individ- 
uals, families  and  local  economies.  But  times  have  changes  dra- 
matically, and  the  current  and  future  missions  of  the  Department 
demand  a  contractor  work  force  with  appropriate  skills  and  of  the 
right  size. 

Our  budget  request  for  fiscal  year  1997  is  actually  less  than  the 
budget  request  for  1994,  despite  inheriting  over  $1  billion  worth  of 
new  sites  since  May  of  1993.  Many  have  thought  that  such  cost  re- 
ductions would  be  impossible  if  we  were  to  also  meet  the  demands 
of  compliance  agreements  established  by  our  predecessors  with 
Federal  and  State  regulators.  I  am  proud  to  be  able  to  say  that  we 
have  been  able  to  work  cooperatively  with  the  States  on  a  biparti- 
san basis.  We  have  become  much  more  assertive  in  ensuring  that 
we  are  not  Cadillac-ing  a  job  when  a  Ford  Escort  will  do.  To  their 
credit,  practically  every  State  and  Federal  agency,  including  Idaho, 
Virginia  and  South  Carolina,  have  worked  with  us  to  ensure  that 
we  can  be  in  environmental  compliance  at  a  cost  that  we  as  a  Na- 
tion can  afford. 

Even  with  this  substantial  progress,  we  must  still  confront  major 
problems.  Perhaps  most  fundamentally,  our  own  management,  as 
well  as  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences,  has  identified  that  the 
lack  of  very  strong  economic  incentives  to  finish  jobs  is  a  significant 
obstacle.  In  a  program  that  still  employs  tens  of  thousands  of  peo- 
ple, there  is  a  tendency,  unless  pushed  strongly,  to  string  out  work, 
because  its  end  might  mean  smaller  budgets. 
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My  main  solution  to  this  problem  is  to  find  ways  to  collaborate 
with  States  and  citizens  to  establish  plans  that  will  help  us  finish 
our  site  activities  sooner,  write  contracts  that  have  very  strong  per- 
formance objectives  to  finish,  and  then  use  the  accumulated  level 
of  public  accountability  to  push  the  jobs  forward.  We  also  need  so- 
lutions to  the  ultimate  problems  of  disposition  of  nuclear  and  haz- 
ardous materials.  This  challenge  must  continue  to  be  addressed. 

As  Under  Secretary,  I  would  be  immediately  responsible  for  over- 
seeing a  portfolio  of  activities  that  carry  out  critical  and  closely  re- 
lated work  with  respect  to  nuclear  materials,  their  stabilization 
and  their  disposition.  In  addition  to  the  Office  of  Environmental 
Management  which  I  just  talked  about,  those  would  include  the  Of- 
fice of  Materials  Disposition,  which  tackles  the  challenge  of  making 
decisions  about  the  management  of  potentially  very  dangerous  nu- 
clear materials;  and  the  Office  of  Civilian  Radioactive  Waste  Man- 
agement, which  carries  out  the  work  of  investigating  the  suitability 
of  a  proposed  geologic  repository  for  both  civilian  and  defense  high- 
level  nuclear  waste. 

In  addition,  my  position  would  have  lead  responsibility  for  safety 
at  all  departmental  nuclear  facilities,  working  together  with  the  Of- 
f  ce  of  Environment,  Safety  and  Health. 

All  of  these  offices  manage  tasks  and  carry  out  responsibilities 
that  are  intimately  tied  to  the  work  that  goes  on  within  the  Envi- 
ronmental Management  Program.  We  need  to  build  upon  our  ef- 
forts to  create  a  Department  that  is  not  simply  an  independent  col- 
lection of  agencies,  but  a  web  of  activities  that  each  relate  to  the 
overarching  issues  of  science  and  technology,  energy,  environ- 
mental, and  national  security. 

As  some  members  of  this  committee  know,  I  have  spent  a  great 
deal  of  time  in  the  past  3  years  grappling  with  the  difficult  prob- 
lems of  nuclear  materials  management  and  disposition.  Whether  in 
Idaho,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Colorado,  Washington,  Ne- 
vada, or  California,  it  is  clear  that  the  transport  safety,  preparation 
and  disposal  of  these  materials  is  an  extraordinarily  complex  and 
controversial  issue.  Over  the  next  year,  my  priorities  would  be  to 
make  measurable  progress  in  this  materials  problem,  while  rec- 
ognizing its  long-term  nature. 

I  will  want  to  continue  the  difficult  but  absolutely  necessary  task 
of  educating  the  public  about  the  plutonium  disposition  choices  we 
have,  both  in  terms  of  technology  and  site  selection.  I  would  also 
want  to  press  as  hard  as  possible  to  further  improve  the  scientific 
underpinning  of  our  civilian  radioactive  waste  program,  while  mak- 
ing the  best  use  of  increasingly  scarce  dollars. 

I  want  to  ensure  that  the  facilities  and  sites  are  the  safest  pos- 
sible for  our  work  force.  Finally,  I  want  to  bring  the  kind  of  busi- 
ness orientation  I  have  to  the  entire  Department,  and  work  hard 
to  finish  the  job  of  changing  how  DOE  does  its  contracting,  so  that 
the  new,  smaller  Department  of  Energy  is  clearly  seen  to  be  achiev- 
ing important  national  purposes  in  a  cost-effective  way. 

All  of  the  activities  I  would  be  responsible  for  are  ones  for  which 
there  are  important  public  purposes.  The  issue  is  not  whether  we 
shall  deal  with  the  legacy  of  the  Cold  War,  but  at  what  pace  and 
under  what  definition  of  "clean."  The  issue  is  not  whether  we  shall 
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have  to,  as  a  Nation,  deal  with  our  nuclear  materials,  but  whether 
we  can  do  so  with  the  support  of  our  scientists  and  citizens. 

These  are  daunting  challenges  that  are  independent  of  organiza- 
tion and  placement.  I  believe  that  the  choice  of  placing  them  under 
coordinated  leadership  is  the  right  way  to  go.  I  hope  I  have  estab- 
lished a  record  among  the  members  of  Congress  with  whom  I  have 
worked  and  the  communities  and  States  where  we  work  that  war- 
rants your  confidence. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  your  attention,  and  I  welcome  your 
questions. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Grumbly  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  by  Thomas  P.  Grumbly 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  committee,  it  is  my  privilege  to  app)ear  before 
you  today  as  the  Under  Secretary  designate  for  the  Department  of  Energy.  I  would 
like  to  describe  my  expected  role  and  responsibilities  as  Under  Secretary,  and  sum- 
marize the  professional  background  and  skills  I  would  bring  to  the  job. 

As  many  of  you  know,  I  have  served  for  nearly  the  past  3  years  as  Assistant  Sec- 
retary for  Environmental  Management  at  the  Department  of  Energy.  This  has  been 
a  extraordinarily  challenging  venture — marked  by  both  progress  and  problems — and 
has  helped  to  prepare  me  for  the  Under  Secretary  post. 

When  I  assumed  the  Assistant  Secretary  post,  the  Department's  Environmental 
Management  program  was  still  in  its  infancy.  It  had  been  in  existence  only  3  years, 
and  had  grown  at  a  phenomenal  pace.  The  budget  had  grown  from  $900  million  to 
nearly  $6  billion  over  the  course  of  four  budgets.  During  the  course  of  the  program's 
growth,  tangible  results  have  oflen  been  difficult  to  quantify.  However,  I  am  pleased 
to  report  that  we  have  now  produced  real  "on  the  ground"  results  under  a  program 
that  is  more  cost-efTective  and  efficient  than  it  was  3  years  ago. 

When  I  assumed  this  position,  I  saw  the  need  to  prioritize  our  activities  by  risk, 
to  get  results,  to  get  the  costs  of  our  work  under  control  and  to  better  protect  our 
woncers,  while  at  the  same  time  building  a  stronger  technological  and  scientific  base 
and  dealing  openly  with  our  regulators  and  the  public. 

We've  made  substantial  progress  in  each  of  these  areas,  although  there  is  still 
much  work  to  be  done.  We've  begun  the  difficult,  but  necessary,  process  of  ranking 
our  activities  at  sites  on  the  basis  of  their  risk  to  workers,  public  health  and  the 
environment.  Our  fiscal  year  1996  budget  benefited  by  these  rankings,  and  our  fis- 
cal year  1997  budget  request  of  $5,878  billion  (with  an  additional  $182  million  in 
budget  authority  sought  to  support  privatization  efforts)  will  place  even  greater  reli- 
ance upon  risk  assessment. 

On  the  ground,  we  are  right  in  the  middle  of  stabilizing  all  the  plutonium  and 
spent  fuel  at  places  like  Rocky  Flats  in  Colorado,  Savannah  River  in  South  Carolina, 
and  Hanford  in  Washington,  and  I  am  glad  to  say  that  we  are  out  of  the  study 
phase  and  into  the  real  work  at  each  of  these  sites.  In  the  cleanup  part  of  our  work 
that  most  clearly  resembles  Superfund,  we  are  devoting  well  over  50  percent  of  our 
activity  to  actual  cleanup  rather  than  studies.  We  have  cut  our  rate  of  lost  worit 
days  c(ue  to  safety  incidents  nearly  in  half,  while  encouraging  our  workers  to  report 
incidents  and  potential  safety  problems  more  promptly.  Just  this  month,  the  Depart- 
ment began  operation  of  the  Defense  Waste  Processing  Facility  at  Savannah  River, 
which  is  the  first  and  largest  American  vitrification  facility  for  high  level  waste.  We 
have  focused  our  technology  development  efforts  in  five  very  specific  areas  that  will 
benefit  the  cleanup  in  the  near-term,  while  beginning  a  strong  fundamental  re- 
search efTort  that  nolds  great  promise  for  dramatically  driving  down  the  costs  of 
cleanup  in  the  future.  Finally,  we  have  in  place  11  citizen-run  advisory  boards  that 
have  contributed  to  lower  cost  clean-up  decisions  without  the  long,  drawn-out  oppo- 
sition to  heavy  handed  decisions  that  have  historically  plaguea  Federal  clean-up 
programs. 

It  is  in  the  cost  of  doing  business  and  the  relationships  with  our  primary  cus- 
tomers—State and  Federal  regulators — that  we  have  made  the  most  progress.  We 
are  dramatically  changing  the  way  we  do  contracting.  Over  a  3  year  period,  we  have 
moved  from  traditional  contracts  in  which  the  contractor  is  rewarded  based  upon 
a  subjective  analysis  to  a  performance-based  contracting  system  in  which  there  are 
strong  incentives  for  outstanding,  objectively  based  performance  as  well  as  penalties 
for  poor  performance.  By  the  end  of  1996,  Hanfora,  Rocky  Flats,  Savannah  River, 
Idaho  National  Engineering  Laboratory,  and  Fernald  in  Ohio,  will  all  have  such  con- 
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tracts  in  place.  At  Rocky  Flats,  the  new  contract  should  save  us  well  over  $1  billion 
over  a  5-year  period  from  the  original  baseline. 

In  managing  this  program  in  a  era  of  heightened  concern  about  the  size  of  the 
Federal  deficit,  we  have  nad  to  undertake  the  difficult  task  "right-sizing"  contractor 
employment  at  our  sites  to  ensure  the  right  skill  mix  to  get  the  iob  done  efficiently 
ana  cost  effectively.  These  changes  have  not  been  without  hardship  for  individuals, 
families,  and  local  economies.  But  times  have  changed  dramatically,  and  the  current 
and  future  missions  of  the  Department  demand  a  contractor  work  force  with  the  ap- 

f)ropriate  skills  and  of  the  ri^t  size.  Today,  our  sites  have  nearly  17,000  or  113 
ewer  workers  than  when  we  took  over,  but  this  change  has  enabled  us  both  to  get 
more  results  on  the  ground,  and  to  save  nearly  $2  billion  dollars  j)er  year  as  Con- 
gress and  the  public  have  demanded. 

Our  budget  guest  for  fiscal  year  1997  is  substantially  less  than  our  request  for 
fiscal  year  1994,  despite  inheriting  over  $1  billion  in  new  sites  since  May  of  1993. 
Many  have  thought  that  such  cost  reduction  would  be  impossible  if  we  also  were 
to  meet  the  demands  of  compliance  agreements  established  oy  our  predecessors  with 
Federal  and  State  regulators.  I  am  proud  to  be  able  to  say  that  we  have  been  able 
to  work  cooperatively  with  the  States  on  a  bipartisan  basis.  We  have  become  more 
assertive  in  ensuring  that  we  not  "Cadillac"  a  job  when  a  "Ford  Escort"  will  do,  and 
to  their  credit,  practically  every  State  and  Federal  agency  has  worked  with  us  to 
ensure  that  we  can  be  in  environmental  compliance  at  a  cost,  we  as  a  Nation,  can 
afford. 

Even  with  this  substantial  progress,  we  still  must  confront  major  problems.  Per- 
haps most  fundamentally,  our  own  management,  as  well  as  the  National  Academy 
of  Sciences,  has  identified  that  the  lack  oi  very  strong  economic  incentives  to  finish 
jobs  is  a  significant  obstacle.  In  a  program  that  still  employs  tens  of  thousands  of 
people,  there  is  a  tendency — unless  pushed  strongly — to  string  out  work,  because  its 
end  might  mean  smaller  budgets.  My  main  solution  to  this  problem  is  to  find  ways 
to  collaborate  with  states  ana  citizens  to  establish  plans  that  will  help  us  finish  our 
site  activity  sooner,  ate  contracts  that  have  very  strong  performance  objectives  to 
finish,  and  then  use  the  accumulated  level  of  public  accountability  to  push  the  jobs 
forward.  We  also  need  solutions  to  the  ultimate  problems  of  disposition  of  nuclear 
and  hazardous  materials,  and  this  challenge  must  continue  to  be  addressed. 

As  Under  Secretary,  I  would  be  immediately  responsible  for  overseeing  a  portfolio 
of  activities  that  carry  out  critical  and  closely  related  work  with  respect  to  nuclear 
materials,  their  stabilization  and  their  disposition.  In  addition  to  the  office  of  Envi- 
ronmental Management,  these  would  include  the  Office  of  Materials  Disposition, 
which  tackles  the  challenge  of  making  decisions  about  the  management  of  poten- 
tially dangerous  nuclear  materials,  and  the  Office  of  Civilian  Radioactive  Waste 
Management,  which  carries  out  the  work  of  investigating  the  suitability  of  a  pro- 
posed geologic  repository  for  both  civilian  and  defense  high  level  nuclear  waste.  In 
addition,  my  position  would  have  lead  responsibility  for  the  safety  at  all  depart- 
mental facilities,  working  together  with  the  Office  of  Environment,  Safety  and 
Health. 

All  of  these  offices  manage  tasks  and  carry  out  responsibilities  that  are  intimately 
tied  to  the  work  that  goes  on  within  the  Environmental  Management  program.  We 
need  to  build  upon  the  Secretary's  efforts  to  create  a  Department  that  is  not  simply 
a  independent  collection  of  agencies  but  a  web  of  activities  that  each  relate  to  the 
overarching  issues  of  scientific  and  technology,  energy,  environmental  and  national 
security.  As  some  members  of  this  Committee  know,  I  have  spent  a  great  deal  of 
time  in  the  last  3  years  grappling  with  the  difficult  problems  of  nuclear  materials 
management  and  disposition.  Whether  in  Idaho,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina, 
Colorado,  Washington,  Nevada,  or  California,  it  is  clear  that  the  transport,  safety, 
preparation  and  disposal  of  these  materials  is  an  extraordinarily  complex  and  con- 
troversial issue. 

Over  the  next  year,  my  priorities  would  be  to  make  measurable  progress  in  this 
materials  problem,  while  recognizing  its  long-term  nature.  I  would  want  to  continue 
the  difficult,  but  absolutely  necessary,  task  of  educating  the  public  about  the  pluto- 
nium  disposition  choices  we  have,  both  in  terms  of  technology  and  site  selection:  I 
would  also  want  to  press  as  hard  as  possible  to  further  improve  the  scientific  under- 
pinning of  our  civilian  radioactive  waste  program,  while  making  the  best  use  of  in- 
creasingly scarce  dollars.  I  want  to  ensure  that  the  facilities  and  sites  are  the  safest 
rossible  for  our  work  force.  Finally,  I  want  to  bring  the  kind  of  business  orientation 
have  to  the  entire  Department,  and  work  hard  to  finish  the  job  of  changing  how 
DOE  does  its  contracting  so  that  the  new  smaller  DOE  is  clearly  seen  to  be  achiev- 
ing important  national  purposes  in  a  cost-effective  way. 

All  of  the  activities  I  would  be  responsible  for  are  ones  for  which  there  are  impor- 
tant public  purposes.  The  issue  is  not  whether  we  shall  deal  with  the  legacy  of  the 
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Cold  War,  but  at  what  pace  and  under  what  definition  of  "clean."  The  issue  is  not 
whether  we  shall  have  to  as  a  Nation  deal  with  our  nuclear  materials,  but  whether 
we  can  do  so  with  the  support  of  our  scientists  and  citizens.  These  are  daunting 
challenges  that  are  independent  of  organization  and  placement.  I  believe  that  the 
choice  of  placing  them  under  coordinated  leadership  is  the  right  way,  and  I  hope 
I  have  established  a  record,  among  the  Members  of  the  Congress  and  in  the  commu- 
nities and  States  where  we  work,  that  warrants  confidence. 

Thank  you  for  your  attention  and  I  look  forward  to  answering  your  questions. 

Chairman  Thurmond.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Grumbly. 

Mr.  Grumbly,  the  fiscal  year  1996  President's  budget  for  the  En- 
vironmental Management  Program  warned  of  a  growing  cleanup 
gap.  The  gap  was  defined  as  the  difference  between  projected  DOE 
budgets  and  Environmental  Management  Program  requirements. 
Last  year,  this  gap  was  projected  to  be  about  $500,000  million  per 
year  in  fiscal  year  1997,  and  to  grow  to  $2.5  billion  per  year  in  fis- 
cal year  2000. 

We  will  spend  $6.5  biHion  in  fiscal  year  1997.  I  cannot  find  a 
word  about  this  cleanup  gap  in  the  new  fiscal  year  1997  budget. 
Why  not? 

Mr.  Grumbly.  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gap  still  exists.  But  we 
have  worked  very  hard  over  the  last  couple  of  years  to  improve  the 
productivity  of  our  workers  at  our  sites.  But  I  think  you  are  right 
to  indicate  that  we  need  to  find  a  way  to  reduce  the  mortgages  at 
a  lot  of  our  facilities.  In  particular,  we  have  a  lot  of  very  old  build- 
ings— 1,200  of  them — where  if  we  could  drive  down  the  long-term 
costs  of  cleanup,  we  could  make  more  room  for  what  we  need  to  do 
in  the  future. 

In  terms  of  our  1997  budget,  we  had  to  balance  the  need  for 
near-term  progress  against  some  of  the  other  priorities  in  the  De- 
partment, including  funding  things  like  the  Advanced  Tritium  Fa- 
cility, which  we  are  thinking  about  for  Savannah  River. 

Chairman  Thurmond.  Mr.  Grumbly,  last  year,  you  and  others 
warned  of  dire  consequences  to  the  DOE  environmental  cleanup 
program  if  the  administration's  planned  cuts  in  fiscal  year  1997 
and  the  following  years  were  implemented.  Were  you  right  then  or 
are  there  no  serious  consequences  to  these  cuts  now  that  they  have 
been  implemented? 

Mr.  Grumbly.  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  I  was  right  then,  and 
I  commend  you  and  the  members  of  this  committee  for  enacting  the 
full  fiscal  year  1996  budget  proposal  of  $6.5  billion  that  the  Presi- 
dent put  forward.  Unfortunately,  the  other  House  went  in  a  dif- 
ferent direction  and,  as  a  result,  we  are  left  this  year  with  a  situa- 
tion in  which  the  1996  budget  has  forced  us  to  make  some  layoffs. 
That  of  course  conditions  where  we  need  to  go  for  1997. 

So  the  gap  still  exists.  The  problem  is  still  there.  We  are  just  try- 
ing to  balance  it  in  a  different  way. 

Chairman  THURMOND.  Mr.  Grumbly,  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office  recently  testified  that  the  DOE  Environmental  Management 
Program's  budget  should  be  stabilized.  However,  the  President's 
fiscal  year  1997  budget  request  is  resulting  in  reduced  program  ac- 
tivity and  layoffs  of  key  personnel  at  a  number  of  DOE  sites.  Why 
did  not  the  administration  attempt  to  stabilize  the  program  at  the 
fiscal  year  1996  level  of  activity,  that  is,  at  about  $6  billion  per 
year? 
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Mr.  Grumbly.  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  our  fiscal  year  1997  budget 

f)roposal  is  $5.9  billion  inside  the  DOE  budget,  or  only  $100  million 
ess  than  the  $6  billion  you  proposed.  In  addition,  the  general  pro- 
visions of  the  appropriations  act  proposed  that  you  enact  another 
$182  million  for  various  privatization  activities  at  our  sites,  includ- 
ing at  the  Savannah  River  site.  So  the  total  activity  at  our  sites 
in  fiscal  year  1997  is  expected  to  be  roughly  the  same  as  it  was  in 
1996. 

Chairman  Thurmond.  Mr,  Grumbly,  in  your  present  capacity  as 
assistant  Secretary  for  the  Environmental  Management  Program, 
you  are  the  administration  official  presiding  over  the  loss  of  almost 
2,000  jobs  in  fiscal  year  1996  at  the  Savannah  River  site,  based  on 
the  President's  planned  fiscal  year  1997  reductions  for  activity 
across  the  entire  Environmental  Management  Program.  In  the 
light  of  concerns  expressed  by  this  committee,  would  you  reassess 
or  reconsider  this  situation  as  Under  Secretary? 

Mr.  Grumbly.  Yes,  Senator,  I  would,  particularly  if,  in  the  wis- 
dom of  the  Congress,  we  can  get  the  kind  of  appropriation  that  you 
would  want.  It  is,  of  course,  necessary  for  us  to  examine  these 
problems  as  they  come  up  so  that  we  are  not  faced  in  October  or 
November  with  a  huge  shortfall  that  would  require  laying  off  even 
more  people.  But  if,  in  the  short  run,  we  can  get  to  the  point  where 
it  is  clear  what  the  budget  is  going  to  be,  and  if  that  budget  does 
not  require  the  layoffs,  then  of  course  I  would  reconsider  it. 

Chairman  Thurmond.  Mr.  Grumbly,  for  each  of  the  major  pro- 
grams for  which  you  would  be  responsible  as  Under  Secretary, 
what  concrete  goals  do  you  hope  to  achieve  on  your  watch? 

Mr.  Grumbly.  Let  me  tick  them  off.  For  the  Environmental  Man- 
agement Program,  I  hope  to  continue  to  shift  from  study  to  clean- 
up. When  I  got  here,  we  were  only  spending  a  third  of  our  money 
on  actual  cleanup.  Now  we  are  spending  two-thirds.  I  want  to  ac- 
celerate that  effort.  I  also  want  to  accelerate  our  contract  reform, 
so  that  we  are  paying  contractors  for  the  things  that  they  are  real- 
ly achieving  and  not  just  for  showing  up. 

In  the  civilian  radioactive  waste  area,  it  seems  to  me  that  we 
need  to  get  this  program  back  on  track  to  getting  a  license  applica- 
tion to  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission  by  2002,  and  getting 
that  facility  open,  wherever  it  is  going  to  be,  in  the  year  2010. 

In  the  fissile  materials  program,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  need  to 
have  two  objectives.  First,  to  select  technologies  that  will  safely  and 
effectively  dispose  of  plutonium  and  to  work  hard  out  in  the  coun- 
try to  try  to  understand  where  the  best  place  to  put  and  to  dispose 
of  those  materials  would  be,  along  with  the  technology  choices  that 
need  to  be  made. 

Then,  finally,  in  the  Office  of  Worker  and  Community  Transition, 
my  objective  would  be  to  make  sure  that  anybody  who  leaves  from 
a  DOE  site,  whether  voluntarily  or  involuntarily,  gets  treated  with 
the  kind  of  respect  that  is  due  to  people  who  were  with  us  during 
the  Cold  War  period.  Also  to  ensure  a  smooth  transition  from  the 
Cold  War  environment  to  the  modem  world  that  we  are  now  living 
in. 

Chairman  Thurmond.  I  believe  my  time  has  expired,  Senator 
Kempthorne.  I  want  to  say  to  the  committee.  Senator  Kempthome 
is  the  most  valuable  member  of  this  committee.  He  has  become  an 
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expert  on  energy  matters.  I  want  to  compliment  him  publicly  and 
privately  for  the  great  job  he  is  doing. 

Senator  KEMPTHORNfE.  Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you  very  much. 
That  means  a  great  deal  that  you  would  say  that. 

Mr.  Grumbly,  the  DOE  documents  that  have  been  provided  to 
this  committee  show  a  request  of  $5.4  billion  for  the  EM  program. 
You  just  stated  a  few  moments  ago,  in  response  to  Chairman  Thur- 
mond, that  it  was  $5.9  billion.  I  note  on  page  3  of  your  prepared 
statement  you  state,  and  I  quote,  the  Department  is  requesting 
$5.4  billion.  So  I  hear  two  different  figures.  Why  this  discrepancy. 

Mr.  Grumbly.  The  overall  Department  Environmental  Manage- 
ment Program  consists  of  really  three  pieces.  First,  the  Defense  En- 
vironmental Restoration  and  Waste  Management  Account.  The  re- 
quest for  that  is  $5,409  billion  for  1997.  The  non-defense  account, 
which  is  authorized  through  the  energy  committee,  not  through  the 
armed  services  committee,  which  is  about  another  $600  million. 
Then  a  uranium  enrichment  cleanup  and  decontamination  fund, 
which  is  about  another  $250  million. 

The  last  part,  however,  the  uranium  fund,  is  offset  by  receipts 
that  the  Government  collects,  to  the  tune  of  about  $375  million.  So 
if  you  add  all  those  up  and  then  subtract  the  365,  you  get  to  about 
the  $5.9  billion  request.  So  the  authorization  that  flows  through 
this  committee  is  $5.4  billion. 

Senator  Kempthorne.  OK  At  some  point  I  would  think  in  the 
future,  we  ought  to  figure  out  how  we  can  say  that  so  we  are  not 
using  two  different  figures. 

As  part  of  the  record,  a  decision  associated  with  the  interim  stor- 
age of  foreign  spent  nuclear,  DOE  announced  a  $100  million  re- 
search effort  to  deal  with  the  treatment  of  this  particular  fuel. 
What  funds  are  requested  in  fiscal  year  1997  to  begin  this  re- 
search? 

Mr.  Grumbly.  Twenty  million  is  requested  in  the  fiscal  year 
1997  budget.  It  will  ramp  up  to  meet  that  $100  million  number  by 
the  year  2000. 

Senator  Kempthorne.  All  right.  The  Department  of  Energy  may 
soon  propose  a  voluntary  separation  of  up  to  375  workers  at  the 
Idaho  National  Engineering  Laboratory  to  address  a,  quote,  skill 
mix  problem  in  the  work  force  and  to  increase  efficiency  as  the  site 
prepares  to  implement  Government  Batt's  agreement,  and  also  to 
reduce  administrative  overhead.  Are  the  proposed  voluntary  sepa- 
rations necessary?  Can  they  be  accomplished  without  in  any  way 
jeopardizing  carrying  out  to  the  full  letter  the  governor's  agree- 
ment? 

Mr.  Grumbly.  First,  I  believe  they  can  be  carried  out  without 
jeopardizing  the  governor's  agreement.  Second,  they  are  not  budget 
driven,  as  far  as  I  know,  at  this  point,  in  that  the  site  has  enough 
money  to  actually  support  the  jobs.  They  are  the  result  of,  as  you 
indicated,  our  desire  actually  to  get  more  money  out  of  the  admin- 
istrative overheads  of  Idaho  and  into  the  actual  line  operation  of 
our  programs. 

I  can  assure  you,  Senator,  that  in  1996,  all  of  the  proposed  reduc- 
tions would  be  done  in  a  voluntary  fashion. 

Senator  Kempthorne.  All  right.  Mr.  Grumbly,  a  recent  news  ar- 
ticle explained  how  Governor  Batt's  agreement  with  the  Navy  and 
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the  Department  of  Energy  prevented  the  Federal  Government  from 
shipping  transuranic  waste  from  Fernald  to  the  INEL.  Can  you  tell 
me  how  the  governor's  agreement  prevented  these  shipments? 

Mr.  Grumbly.  Well,  it  does  it  indirectly,  Senator.  The  agreement 
does  not  directly  prohibit  shipments  of  plutonium,  but  what  it  does 
is  it  requires  that  any  material  that  gets  shipped  into  the  State  has 
to  be  treated  within  6  months,  I  believe,  of  the  time  that  it  comes 
in,  and  then  sent  out.  We  do  not  have  the  capability  to  do  that  at 
the  moment  in  Idaho.  We  will  in  2003.  So  we  will  nave  to  revisit 
the  issue  as  we  go  down  the  pike. 

Senator  Kempthorne.  All  right.  Mr.  Grumbly,  the  implementa- 
tion of  focus  groups  and  site  technology  working  gp'oups  resulted  in 
significant  progress  towards  an  integrated,  cost-effective  EM  tech- 
nology development  program.  The  opportunity  for  extending  this 
approach  to  a  broader  integration  of  the  Environmental  Manage- 
ment Program  activities  is  obvious.  What  are  EM  plans  for  the 
next  steps  to  expanding  this  systems  integration  approach  across 
the  Environmental  Management  Program?  Given  the  INEL's  recog- 
nized strengths  in  systems  integration,  what  do  you  see  as  INELs 
role  in  the  broader  effort? 

Mr.  Grumbly.  Well,  both  with  Westinghouse  at  Savannah  River 
and  with  Lockheed  Martin  at  Idaho,  we  have  asked  the  two  con- 
tractors to  come  up  with  proposals  about  how  to  take  their  exper- 
tise and  expand  them  across  all  of  the  environment  management 
sites  that  they  manage.  So  we  have  asked  Lockheed  Martin  at 
Idaho  to  take  a  look,  for  example,  at  how  we  ought  to  deal  system- 
wide  with  the  transuranic  waste  issue  so  that  we  can  optimize  the 
amount  of  resources  that  we  need  to  spend.  That  is  going  to  be  con- 
ducted in  Idaho. 

At  Savannah  River,  we  have  asked  the  Westinghouse  Savannah 
River  people  to  also  come  up  with  a  proposal  about  how  they  would 
integrate,  for  example,  the  high-level  waste  issue  across  the  com- 
plex, because  since  they  run  both  Savannah  River  and  Hanford, 
they  have  more  of  a  snapshot  of  that  than  the  Idaho  site  does  at 
the  moment. 

So  we  are  trying  to  get  our  major  contractors  that  have  multi- 
site  responsibilities  to  try  to  deal  more  systematically  with  prob- 
lems across  the  sites  that  they  manage. 

Senator  Kempthorne.  Mr.  Grumbly,  picking  up  on  the  chair- 
man's comments  earlier  about  the  shortfall  that  is  continuing,  this 
number  of  5.4  or  5.9,  depending  upon — 

Mr.  Grumbly.  I  want  to  be  clear,  the  defense  number  that  it 
needs  to  be  compared  against  last  year's  is  not  6.1,  which  was  the 
total  appropriations,  but  about  5.5.  So  the  100  million  is  in  this 
area.  That  is  the  100-million  difference. 

Senator  Kempthorne.  Do  you  feel  comfortable  that  the  request 
for  fiscal  year  1997  is  appropriate?  Is  this  going  to  get  the  job  done 
so  that  we  can  clean  up  the  nuclear  waste  that  is  around  this  coun- 
try? 

Mr.  Grumbly,  Well,  we  have  a  lot  of  difficult  choices  to  make. 
The  President's  budget  is  obviously  one  that  I  support.  When  you 
take  a  look  at  what  the  alternatives  were,  we  needed  to  move  for- 
ward on,  for  example,  funding  the  defense  programs  budget  in  this 
area,  and  we  needed  to  find  the  money  to  increase  that.  We  also 
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feel  very  strongly  that  the  energy  efficiency  programs  which  we 
fund  will  pay  major  long-term  benefits.  We  had  to  put  a  budget  to- 
gether that  stayed  inside  the  overall  budget  cap  of  16.3  billion. 

Having  said  that,  it  is  clear,  it  is  absolutely  clear  from  all  the 
analysis  that  we  have  done,  that  to  the  extent  that  we  can  muster 
dollars — and  this  is  reflected  in  our  budget  request  sum  this  year — 
that  we  can  muster  dollars  to  drive  down  the  cost  of  what  it  takes 
to  manage  our  facilities,  that  we  can  shorten  up  the  amount  of 
cleanup  time,  that  we  can  accelerate  the  cleanup,  that  we  can 
make  major  progress. 

Let  me  give  you  just  one  example.  There  is  a  building  at  the 
Hanford  site  in  Washington  called  the  Purex  facility.  It  is  an  old 
and  out-of-service  chemical  processing  facility.  We  have  been 
spending  nearly  $40  million  a  year  trying  to  keep  that  facility  safe, 
because  we  had  nuclear  materials  inside  it.  We  were  able,  during 
the  last  year,  to  essentially  drain  all  of  the  nitric  acid  out  of  this 
place — this  is  a  chemical  plant  — and  send  that  nitric  acid  for  proc- 
essing and  for  further  use  in  Great  Britain. 

By  getting  all  of  that  nitric  acid  out,  which  was  contaminated,  we 
have  been  able  to  drop  the  cost  of  maintaining  that  facility  from 
$40  million  a  year  to  $3  million.  So  the  problem  that  we  have,  be- 
cause we  have  signed  up  for  all  of  these  regulatory  agreements — 
and  of  course,  we  have  to  live  with  the  environmental  laws  that  ev- 
erybody else  does  at  this  point — is  that  we  have  to  balance  how 
much  money  we  are  spending  on,  I  think,  good  projects  like  this 
with  meeting  near-term  things  that  were  regulated. 

If  we  could  somehow  find  another  $100  million  to  $200  million 
a  year  to  actually  drive  down  the  mortgages  on  these  buildings  all 
around  the  complex,  we  could  make  tremendous  progress  in  short- 
ening up  the  length  of  time  that  this  restoration  program  will  take. 

Senator  Kempthorne.  All  right.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  time  is  up. 

Perhaps,  for  the  record,  you  could  just  address  if  addition  funds 
were  made  available,  if  they  could  effectively  be  used. 

[The  information  referred  to  follows:] 

The  Department  supports  the  President's  fiscal  year  (FY)  1997  budget  request, 
which  reflects  a  careful  weighing  of  priorities  among  environmental  management, 
national  security,  energy  efTiciency,  and  other  programs.  The  budget  submitted  for 
the  Environmental  Management  (EM)  program  is  adequate  to  fund  the  most  urgent 
risks,  compliance  agreement  requirements,  and  some  "mortgage  reduction"  (i.e., 
long-term  cost  reduction).  With  additional  funding,  the  EM  Program  would  continue 
to  drive  down  long-term  costs  across  the  complex. 

Examples  of  additional  projects  that  could  be  funded  for  approximately  $100  mil- 
lion include: 

•  At  the  Idaho  National  Engineering  Laboratory,  accelerate  movements  of 
spent  fuel,  address  additional  spent  fuel  vulnerabilities,  and  accelerate  de- 
activation at  the  Power  Burst  Facility. 

•  At  the  Savannah  River  Site  in  South  Carolina,  increase  production  levels 
of  the  Defense  Waste  Processing  Facility  (DWPF)  to  accelerate  completion 
of  hi^-level  liquid  waste  vitrification  and  to  reduce  the  mortgage  by  more 
than  $500  million  over  20  years  (assuming  sustained  funding).  Greater  pro- 
duction levels  will  increase  canister  production  and  the  number  of  tank  clo- 
sures. 

•  At  the  Hanford  Site  in  Washington,  accelerate  plutonium  stabilization 
and  deactivation  at  B-Plant  and  300-Area. 

•  At  the  Hanford  Site  in  Washington,  perform  expedited  upgrades  of  tank 
farm  ventilation  systems  and  monitoring  equipment  to  permit  earlier  reso- 
lution of  safety  issues  and  tank  remediation. 
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•  At  the  Savannah  River  Site,  accelerate  cleanup  of  the  Low-Level  Radio- 
active Waste  Disposal  Facility. 

•  At  the  Savannah  River  Site,  accelerate  ground  water  remediation  at  the 
TNX  area. 

•  Provide  additional  funding  for  science  and  technology  development  for 
plutonium  stabilization 

The  following  other  projects,  combined  with  the  list  above,  could  be  funded  for  a 
total  of  approximately  $200  million: 

•  At  the  Savannah  River  Site  in  South  Carolina,  accelerate  critical  activi- 
ties in  support  of  material  stabilization  and  consolidation  and  facility  deac- 
tivation, including  heavy-water  processing,  consolidated  vault  design,  spent 
fuel  management,  and  preparation  for  canyon  facility  material  stabilization. 

•  At  Oak  nidge  in  Tennessee,  certify,  transport,  and  dispose  of  2,800  cubic 
meters  of  high  activity,  low-level  waste  at  the  Nevada  Test  Site.  Disposal 
of  this  waste  would  reduce  storage  costs  by  $5  million  over  the  next  5  years. 

•  At  Oak  Ridge  in  Tennessee,  accelerate  remote  handled  transuranic  sludge 
treatment  procurement,  allowing  225,000  gallons  of  currently  stored  high 
activity  waste  to  be  processed  to  meet  the  Waste  Isolation  Pilot  Plant  Waste 
Acceptance  Criteria,  also  resulting  in  reduced  risk. 

•  At  the  Idaho  National  Engineering  Laboratory,  increase  efforts  to  charac- 
terize and  prepare  transuranic  waste  for  shipment  to  the  Waste  Isolation 
Pilot  Plant. 

•  At  the  Femald  Site  in  Ohio,  accelerate  off-site  waste  shipments,  which 
would  reduce  on-site  maintenance  and  storage  costs. 

•  Provide  additional-funding  for  science  and  technology  development  for 
spent-fuel. 

For  funding  greater  than  $200  million,  other  projects  include: 

•  At  the  Rocky  Flats  Environmental  Technology  Site,  accelerate  site  closure 
by  2007;  accelerate  deactivation  and  decommissioning  of  Buildings  776/777 
and  a  number  of  non-plutonium  facilities  could  begin  in  fiscal  year  1997, 
resulting  in  a  decrease  in  surveillance  and  maintenance  costs. 

•  At  the  Rocky  Flats  Environmental  Technology  Site,  accelerate  excavation, 
treatment,  and  transfer  activities  for  the  Solar  Ponds  at  the  Rocky  Flats 
site  in  Colorado. 

•  At  the  Nevada  Test  Site,  complete  additional  underground  storage  tank 
removals  and  accelerate  closure  efforts  at  two  RCRA  sites. 

•  At  the  Oak  Ridge  Reservation  in  Tennessee,  accelerate  decontamination 
of  the  Molten  Salt  Reactor,  which  would  address  issues  raised  by  the  De- 
fense Nuclear  Facility  Safety  Board  and  lessen  public,  safety,  and  health 
concerns. 

•  Dispose  of  the  backlog  of  low-level  waste  that  is  currently  ready  to  be 
shipped.  There  are  more  than  3,000,000  cubic  feet  of  low-level  waste  in  in- 
ventory across  the  complex,  with  the  majority  of  waste  lo  ten  states,  includ- 
ing Idaho,  Tennessee,  Ohio,  and  South  Carolina.  The  waste  generally  can 
be  disposed  in  active  facilities  at  DOE  sites  or  at  a  commercial  disposal  fa- 
cility. 

•  At  the  Hanford  Site  in  Washington,  retrieve  transuranic  waste  from  dete- 
riorating barrels,  resulting  in  risk  reduction. 

•  Provide  additional  funding  for  science  and  technology  development  for  de- 
pleted uranium. 

Senator  Kempthorne.  Mr.  Chairman,  again,  I  thank  you  for  con- 
vening this  hearing,  and  I  thank  Mr.  Grumbly,  who  I  will  be  sup- 
porting, with  your  nomination. 

Mr.  Grumbly.  Thank  you,  sir. 

Chairman  Thurmond.  Thank  you  very  much,  Senator. 

Mr.  Grumbly,  the  DOE  environmental  management  budget  re- 
quest for  fiscal  year  1997  discussed  $182  million  for  privatization 
activities,  primarily  at  the  Hanford  site.  These  resources  will  be 
general  appropriations  elsewhere  in  the  President's  budget.  Can 
you  explain  to  the  committee  the  nature  of  this  activity  and  why 
DOE  is  doing  this? 

Mr.  Grumbly.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman.  The  $182  million  that  vou 
refer  to  is  outside  of  the  Department  of  Energy's  traditional  budget 
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request  and  is  in  the  general  provisions  that  accompany  the  budg- 
et. It  is  there  because  we  beheve  that  we  have  a  very  large  oppor- 
tunity not  only  at  Hanford,  but  at  Oak  Ridge,  Idaho  and  Savannah 
River,  to  fund  up  front  major  projects,  where  we  can  attract  private 
sector  capital  to  bring  their  own  money  if  we  can  backstop  it  with 
Government  funds  in  case  the  Government  backs  out  of  the  project. 

We  have  had  a  lot  of  interest  fi-om  corporations  who  would  be  in- 
terested in  bringing  their  own  money  if  they  can  guarantee  that  if 
the  project  ends  that  they  will  end  up  being  paid.  We  could  then 
convert  that  money  from  budget  authority  — and  it  is  budget  au- 
thority-only money — to  outlays  to  actually  purchase  the  services 
that  come  from  these  facilities  later  on. 

So  what  it  is,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  the  opportunity  to  essentially 
stretch  out  and  improve  the  entire  funding  of  this  budget  without 
putting  as  much  pressure  in  the  near  term  on  Federal  outlays. 

Chairman  Thurmond.  Mr.  Grumbly,  in  addition  to  the  privatiza- 
tion activities  proposed  under  general  appropriations,  are  there  any 
additional  funds  within  the  environmental  management  budget  re- 
quest for  other  privatization  activities? 

Mr.  Grumbly.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  $185  million,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  $182  million  you  just  mentioned,  that  is  fund- 
ed mside  the  DOE  cap.  That  money  is  for  use  at  Hanford  to  begin 
building  a  low-level  waste  vitrification  facility.  The  money  is  inside 
the  cap  because  it  is  directed  related  to  a  regulatory  agreement 
that  we  have  with  the  State  of  Washington,  as  well  as  with  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency.  Because  this  general  fund  appro- 
priation is  new,  we  wanted  to  be  sure  that  the  $185  million  that 
was  necessary  for  regulatory  purposes  would  be  funded  inside  the 
traditional  methods. 

Chairman  Thurmond.  Mr.  Grumbly,  if  you  are  confirmed  as  the 
Under  Secretary,  you  will  be  responsible  for  the  Nuclear  Waste 
Fund  for  the  permanent  repository.  I  see  that  of  the  $200  million 
requested  in  fiscal  year  1997  for  that  Fund  fi^om  this  committee, 
about  $141  million  is  designated  for  DOE  headquarters.  Why  do 
you  need  that  money  at  headquarters? 

Mr.  Grumbly.  Well,  my  impression,  Mr.  Chairman — and  I  may 
have  to  supplement  this  tor  the  record  from  my  own  colleague.  Dr. 
Dreyfus,  who  runs  the  civilian  radioactive  waste  program — is  that 
our  request  is  $400  million,  $359  million  which  would  actually  be 
spent  exploring  the  Yucca  Mountain  program,  the  rest  for  other  ac- 
tivities. 

My  understanding  is  that  the  money  that  is  kept  at  headquarters 
is  kept  for  contracts  that  are  actually  spent  in  Nevada  to  provide 
technical  assistance  to  the  actual  tunnel-drilling  operations.  So  it 
would  be  a  mistake  to  say  that  the  money  is  actually  spent  at 
headquarters.  It  is  actually  spent  in  Nevada. 

[The  information  referred  to  follows:] 

For  fiscal  year  1997,  it  is  the  Department's  intention,  as  it  has  been  in  all  pre- 
vious years,  to  utilize  all  the  Defense  Nuclear  Waste  Fund  Appropriation  for  activi- 
ties related  to  the  characterization  of  the  Yucca  Mountain  site  as  a  potential  geo- 
loric  repository. 

The  Program's  total  fiscal  year  1997  budget  request  is  $400  million.  This  request 
includes  $200  million  to  be  derived  from  the  Nuclear  Waste  Fund  and  $200  million 
from  the  Defense  Nuclear  Waste  Disposal  Appropriation.  The  planned  distribution 
of  this  funding  is  listed  below: 
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Yucca  Mountain  Site  Characterization  Oflice  $339M — 85% 

— Includes  Management  and  Operating  contracting  team,  Na- 
tional Laboratories,  Nevada  Operations  Office/Nevada  Test 
Site.  (Approximately  3%  of  this  funding  would  be  allocated 
to  General  and  Administrative  costs  for  the  overall  program 
outside  of  Nevada.) 

Office  of  Waste  Acceptance,  Storage,  and  Transportation  lOM — 2% 

— Includes  contingency  planning  efforts  for  transportation  and 
interim  storage,  and  legal  oversight  responsibilities  for  com- 
mercial spent  fuel. 

Program  Management  $51M — 13% 

— Includes  nuclear  regulatory  quality  assurance;  overall  pro- 
gram planning,  integration  and  regulatory  compliance;  pro- 
gram control;  information  management;  contracts  manage- 
ment; and  Federal  salaries,  of  which  about  $14  million  is  for 
Yucca  Mountain  Project  staff. 


Total  $400M— 100% 

Chairman  THURMOND.  Mr.  Grumbly,  with  the  opening  of  the  De- 
fense Waste  Processing  Facility  at  the  Savannah  River  site,  we  can 
put  high-level  waste  into  a  safe,  road-ready  gassified  form  for 
transport  to  a  permanent  nuclear  waste  repository.  When  will  you 
begin  shipping  that  gassified  waste  to  a  temporary  or  permanent 
repository  outside  of  South  Carolina? 

Mr.  Grumbly.  Mr.  Chairman,  at  the  end  of  1998,  we  will  make 
a  decision  about  the  suitability  of  the  Yucca  Mountain  site.  If 
Yucca  Mountain  is  proven  to  be  suitable,  at  that  point,  we  will  then 
directly  examine  the  interim  storage  option  in  Nevada  with  an  ob- 
jective of  getting  that  ready  by  the  year  2002.  Because  the  Civilian 
Radioactive  Waste  Program  has  nrst  call  on  it,  defense  waste 
would  come  in  some  time  after  that. 

But  we  believe  that  the  budget  that  the  President  has  proposed, 
$400  million  for  fiscal  year  1997,  will  support  a  suitability  decision 
in  1998,  and  enable  us  to  get  back  on  the  course  of  potentially 
opening  a  repository  by  the  year  2010. 

Chairman  Thurmond.  Now,  Mr.  Grumbly,  I  am  going  to  ask  you 
a  very  important  question.  This  is  my  last  question.  If  you  become 
Under  Secretary,  will  you  assure  me  that  you  will  work  to  see  that 
the  Savannah  River  site  will  not  become  a  temporary  or  permanent 
nuclear  waste  repository? 

Mr.  Grumbly.  Absolutely,  Mr.  Chairman.  Absolutely. 

Chairman  Thurmond,  lliank  you. 

The  able  Senator  from  Nebraska  has  come  in.  Senator. 

STATEMENT  OF  SENATOR  J.  JAMES  EXON 

Senator  Exon.  Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you  very,  very  much. 

I  just  want  to  join  in  welcoming  our  guest  this  morning,  who  I 
have  worked  very  closely  with  over  the  years.  I  welcome  you  to  this 
hearing  today  for  clarification  of  anything  that  is  on  the  minds  of 
any  Senator. 

Mr.  Grumbly,  I  just  want  to  say  at  the  start  that  the  Nation,  in 
my  opinion,  owes  you  a  vote  of  gratitude  and  thanks  with  the  job 
that  you  have  well  done  over  the  years  on  this  very,  very  pressing 
problem,  that  most  of  us  in  this  committee  have  been  concerned 
about  for  a  long,  long  time.  So  I  join  with  my  colleagues  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle  in  asking  you  some  questions  this  morning 
to  try  and  get  a  better  handle  on  what  we  are  and  are  not  doing. 
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I  would  simply  say  you  have  inherited  an  environmental  restora- 
tion program  that  was  disorganized,  demoralized,  lacking  in  prior- 
ities, and  spending  far  more  on  studies  and  consultants  and  paper- 
work and  endless  negotiations  than  the  actual  cleanup  of  the  con- 
taminated sites.  During  your  tenure,  you  have  brought  a  sense  of 
priorities  to  the  problem  and  have  restructured  the  program  to 
make  it  both  more  efficient  and  more  focused.  It  has  been  a  dra- 
matic improvement  under  your  tenure  there.  For  that,  I  thank  you. 

As  a  result,  your  successor,  whoever  that  is,  will  find  the  job 
easier  than  you  did  when  you  came  along.  I  wish  you  well  in  your 
new  position,  and  I  will  look  forward  to  your  testimony  and  the  an- 
swers to  other  questions. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  this  time  I  would  like  to  have  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  statement  by  Senator  Nunn  be  included  in  the  record 
at  this  point. 

Senator  Nunn  personally  asked  me  to  congratulate  you  also  and 
thank  you  for  the  job  you  have  done,  and  nis  statement  reflects 
that. 

Chairman  Thurmond.  Without  objection,  so  ordered. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Senator  Nunn  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  by  Senator  Sam  Nunn 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  join  you  in  welcoming  Mr.  Crumbly  and  I  look  for- 
ward to  his  testimony  today. 

Mr.  Crumbly,  the  Nation  owes  you  its  gratitude  for  a  job  well  done  over  the  past 
several  years.  You  inherited  an  environmental  restoration  program  that  was  dis- 
organized, demoralized,  lacking  in  priorities,  and  spending  far  more  on  studies,  con- 
sultants, paperwork,  and  endless  negotiations  than  for  actual  cleanup  of  contami- 
nated sites.  During  your  tenure,  you  nave  brought  a  sense  of  priorities  to  the  prob- 
lem, and  have  restructured  the  program  to  make  it  both  more  efficient,  and  more 
focused  on  achieving  actual  cleanup.  While  the  program  is  still  far  from  perfect,  it 
has  shown  dramatic  improvement  under  your  tenure.  As  a  result,  your  successor 
will  find  the  job  easier  than  you  did.  I  wish  you  well  in  your  new  position. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  look  forward  to  Mr.  Grumbly's  testimony. 

Senator  ExoN.  Do  you  wish  me  to  go  ahead  with  questions  now? 

Chairman  Thurmond.  Yes. 

Senator  ExoN.  Mr.  Grumbly,  there  are  some  questions,  and  I 
would  simply  say  that,  in  listening  to  Chairman  Strom  Thurmond's 
questions,  I  had  many  of  the  same  questions.  You  have  been  asked 
those  questions  lots  and  lots  of  times,  and  I  am  very  pleased  that 
you  are  being  nominated,  because  you  certainly  have  earned  our 
thanks  and  our  confidence  in  what  you  have  been  doing. 

If  you  will  recall,  I  think,  that  when  you  first  came  in  with  your 
first  information  meeting  with  me,  I  said,  why  would  someone  of 
your  talents  take  on  such  a  thankless  job.  You  laughed  and  said, 
well,  you  thought  you  were  up  to  the  occasion.  That  was  the  best 
answer  that  I  had  ever  heard,  and  it  was  good  enough  for  me. 

But  let  us  talk  about  how  much  it  is  going  to  cost  us  for  cleanup 
and  how  much  for  studies.  Unfortunately,  we  have  a  situation  in 
Nebraska,  which  has  been  selected  as  one  of  the  low-level  compact 
sites.  I  may  stand  corrected,  but  they  spent  somewhere  between 
$40  million  and  $60  million.  We  have  not  turned  a  shovel  of  dirt. 
But  these  are  studies,  lawyers'  fees,  just  delay  after  delay  after 
delay. 

Now,  I  think  there  are  some  reasons  for  concern  about  the  loca- 
tion that  was  selected.  The  local  area  is  up  in  arms  about  it.  Of 
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course,  everybody  wants  nuclear  waste  in  somebody  else's  back- 
yard. So  I  understand  the  concern  that  Senator  Thurmond  and  oth- 
ers. My  good  friend  that  chairs  the  subcommittee,  Senator 
Kempthorne,  and  I  have  been  working  on  this.  We  have  even  taken 
this  matter  of  cleanup  up  with  the  highest  echelon  in  Russia  today 
with  regard  to  their  problems  that  are  even  much  worse  than  ours. 

So  it  is  something  that  we  have  got  to  move  ahead  on,  and  I  ap- 
preciate that  you  are  doing  the  best  you  can  under  the  cir- 
cumstances. Your  testimony  seems  to  stress  the  efforts  that  you 
have  made  to  stop  studying  and  start  the  cleanup.  I  am  a  little  un- 
clear, however,  as  to  how  that  works  out  in  the  aggn^egate.  Can  you 
tell  us  how  much  was  spent  on  studies  and  how  much  has  been 
spent  on  actual  cleanup  during  the  fiscal  year  1995?  Do  you  have 
that  figure  with  you?  I  would  appreciate  your  remarks  in  that  re- 
gard. 

If  not,  I  would  ask,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  he  supply  that  for  the 
record. 

Can  you  also  give  us  your  best  estimate  of  those  amounts  of  both 
the  current  fiscal  year  and  for  the  fiscal  year  1997  budget  request? 
Have  those  requests  been  fully  funded  in  those  budgets? 

Mr.  Grumbly.  Senator,  I  will  supplement  this  for  the  record  to 
give  you  the  exact  numbers.  But  as  I  recall  it,  inside  the  actual 
cleanup  budget  that  we  have — and  the  cleanup  budget  is  about  $2 
billion  of  the  roughly  $6  billion  that  you  appropriate,  the  rest  being 
used  to  stabilize  nuclear  materials  and  to  deal  with  things  like  the 
Defense  Waste  Processing  Facility  at  Savannah  River— tut  inside 
the  actual  cleanup  portion  of  our  budget,  in  1995,  we  spent  about 
40  percent  of  that — excuse  me — about  50  percent  of  that  on  studies. 
So  there  was  about  $1  billion  that  was  spent  on  studies. 

In  fiscal  year  1997,  the  budget  that  we  have  iust  proposed, 
roughly  the  same  level.  That  level  for  studies  will  go  down  to 
roughly  $300  million.  So  a  $700  million  change,  all  of  which  is  ac- 
tually going  into  real,  live  cleanup  at  the  sites.  So  we  have  made 
a  dramatic  shift  from  about  a  50/50  deal  to  about  two-thirds/one- 
third  in  the  budget.  So  it  is  a  substantial  change. 

Part  of  that  is  the  natural  course  of  events.  You  have  got  to 
make  sure  you  do  not  make  these  problems  worse  before  you  start 
acting.  So  there  is  some  study  that  needs  to  be  done.  But  it  is  also 
because  my  colleagues,  both  in  the  Federal  level  as  well  as  our  con- 
tractors, have  reafiy  gotten  the  message  that  on-the-ground  results, 
real  cleanup  is  what  this  Congress  will  support.  We  have  been 
pushing  very  hard  to  make  that  happen. 

But  f  will  supply  the  exact  numbers  for  the  record. 

[The  information  referred  to  follows:] 

The  fiscal  year  (FY)  1997  Congressional  Budget  Request  for  the  Environmental 
Restoration  Program  includes  $307,745,000  for  assessment  activities  and  $1,036,667 
for  cleanup  efforts.  The  breakdown  for  fiscal  year  1995,  fiscal  year  1996,  and  fiscal 
year  1997  is  shown  below: 


Total  pro{ram  (in  thousands  ol  dollars) 

Environmental  restoration 

Fiscal  year 
1995 

Fiscal  year 
19% 

Fiscal  year 
1997 

Assessment                                     

$741,909 
849,761 

$581,156 
835,921 

$307,745 

Cleanup  

1,036,667 
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The  Defense  appropriation  pwrtion  of  the  above  totals  is  shown  below: 


DeftRse  envlranmental  restoration  activrties 

Fiscal  year 
1995 

Fiscal  year 
1996 

Tiscal  year 
1997 

Assessment 

$532,207 
473,517 

$376,612 
519,994 

$206,624 

Cleanup           

647,615 

Senator  EXON.  Well,  let  me  ask  you  this  question.  Looking  into 
the  future,  the  next  10  years,  could  you  give  us  an  offhand  estimate 
as  to  what  percentage,  for  that  10-year  period,  it  would  be  between 
the  studies  and  actual  cleanup?  I  would  hope  that  if  it  is  now  down 
to  a  third  rather  than  a  half,  it  would  seem  that  that  number 
should  continue  to  go  on  down  to  where  it  may  get  to  10  or  15  per- 
cent studies  and  85  percent  cleanup.  Is  that  an  unreasonable  ex- 
pectation? 

Mr.  Grumbly.  Well,  it  is  not  unreasonable.  Actually,  I  think  our 
friends  in  the  Pentagon  have  got  it  right.  They  have  slightly  less 
complicated  problems  than  we  do.  Deputy  Under  Secretary  Good- 
man has  really  done  an  outstanding  job  there.  They  have  got  it 
about  $3  for  real  work  for  every  $1  of  study,  about  75/25.  My  objec- 
tive is  to  get  where  she  is. 

Senator  Exon.  Mr.  Grumbly,  we  are  now  almost  halfway  through 
fiscal  year  1996,  and  I  will  assume  you  can  foresee  the  scope  of 
EM's  work  over  the  rest  of  the  year — the  next  6  months.  By  the 
end  of  the  year,  what  would  you  expect  will  be  possibly  the  three 
or  maybe  tour  biggest  success  stories  for  EM  during  fiscal  year 
1996? 

Mr.  Grumbly.  Well,  I  think  topping  the  list  has  got  to  be  opening 
of  the  Defense  Waste  Processing  Facility  at  Savannah  River  and 
actually  producing  glass  there.  It  is  a  major  milestone  for  dealing 
with  high-level  waste  in  the  United  States,  and  we  need  to  press 
on  that.  I  guess  I  am  sure  there  will  be  problems  over  time  with 
that  facility,  because  it  is  a  huge  facility  and  it  is  very  complicated, 
but  I  am  very  proud  that  we  have  gotten  that  open. 

The  second  one,  we  will  open  the  second  facility  like  that  at  the 
West  Valley  site  in  New  York,  which  will  also  be  the  second  high- 
level  waste  vitrification  facility  in  the  United  States. 

I  think  the  third  thing  that  I  am  really  proudest  of  us  is  that  we 
have  stabilized  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  plutonium  at  Rocky  Flats 
that,  up  until  2  years  ago,  was  threatening  to  catch  on  fire.  We 
have  changed  that  situation  dramatically. 

So  driving  down  kind  of  these  major  risks  from  high-level  waste, 
as  well  as  from  the  special  nuclear  materials,  are  really  the  things 
that  I  am  proudest  of. 

The  switch  fi-om  studies  to  cleanup  for  the  rest  of  the  program 
is  something  that  I  think  our  people  have  worked  very  hard  for.  It 
is  where  we  need  to  be.  So  those  are  the  things  that  I  would  imme- 
diately cite,  although  we  have  a  very  long  list  of  accomplishments. 
This  is  not  a  program  anymore  that  can,  with  any  justice,  be  said 
to  be  accomplishing  nothing. 

This  program  is  accomplishing  a  huge  amount  of  things,  but  be- 
cause it  does  so  in  a  relatively  few  number  of  States,  it  does  not 
get  the  notoriety  that  some  other  programs  do.  So  we  have  to  do 
a  better  job,  working  together,  to  make  sure  that  the  accomplish- 
ments of  this  program  get  out. 
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Senator  ExoN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  just  have  one  last  quick  question 
that  I  would  like  to  put  in. 

Have  you  discussed  Hanford  to  any  extent  here  this  morning? 

Mr.  Grumbly.  Not  really.  Not  yet. 

Senator  ExoN,  Well,  can  you  tell  me  about  Hanford?  What  is 
going  on  out  there?  I  have  long  been  concerned,  and  I  do  not  have 
any  particular  ranking.  I  knew  Rocky  Flats  was  bad.  I  knew  Han- 
ford is  bad,  if  not  a  little  bit  worse.  So  what  are  the  facts?  I  was 
wondering  whether  it  has  been  corrected  or  not? 

At  one  time,  I  understood  we  had  a  pool  of  nuclear  waste  within 
a  mile  of  the  Columbia  River.  Which  something  like  that  is  pretty 
scary  when  you  recognize  what  could  happen.  Has  that  been  cor- 
rected in  any  fashion?  How  basically  are  we  coming  with  the  clean- 
up at  Hanford,  which  is  one  of  our  real  messes? 

Mr.  Grumbly.  The  pool  that  you  refer  to  is  in  something  called 
the  K  basins,  which  is  the  output  of  the  spent  fuel  rods  from  the 
major  production  reactors  at  Hanford.  I  do  not  know  if  you  have 
ever  been  to  Hanford,  Senator 

Senator  ExoN.  I  have  never  been  there. 

Mr.  Grumbly.  There  are  about  eight  nuclear  reactors  that  are 
stretched  out,  literally,  within  hundreds  of  yards  of  the  Columbia 
River.  When  they  were  at  full  operating  power  back  in  the  fifties 
and  the  sixties,  if  they  had  been  used  for  power  generation,  they 
would  have  lit  the  entire  western  part  of  the  United  States  without 
any  problem  at  all. 

Senator  ExoN.  They  would  have  what? 

Mr.  Grumbly.  They  would  have  lit,  lit  up,  electrified,  the  entire 
western  part  of  the  United  States.  I  mean  it  is  a  huge,  huge  place. 
The  fuel  that  you  refer  to  is  fuel  that,  when  it  was  no  longer  need- 
ed for  the  reactors,  was  basically  corroded.  We  have  worked  very 
hard  to  devise  an  accelerated  plan,  which  we  are  now  implement- 
ing, which  will  get  all  that  fuel  out  of  this  basin  and  into  a  much 
safer  and  stabilized  state  within  the  next  3  years. 

It  is  a  major  accomplishment.  In  addition  to  making  it  happen, 
one  of  the  things  that  has  been  good  about  it  is  that  we  were  able 
to  dramatically  reduce  the  bureaucracy,  cut  out  the  red  tape,  and 
actually  give  our  colleagues  at  the  site  the  opportunity  to  move 
ahead  and  deal  with  this. 

The  overall  Hanford  cleanup  is  going  much  better.  We  have  re- 
duced the  costs  there  by  nearly  20  percent  over  the  last  2  years. 
We  have  a  cooperative  relationship  with  the  regulators  there  at  the 
moment.  It  is  going  to  continue  to  be  a  challenge,  because  it  is  such 
a  large  sum  of  money  being  spent  in  such  a  small  place.  So  as  we 
reduce — and  we  are  continuing  to  reduce  some — the  amounts  of 
money  that  are  there,  there  is  going  to  be  continued  difficulty  as 
we  make  that  transition. 

But  I  believe  that  we  are  getting  the  job  done  at  Hanford  now. 

Senator  ExoN.  Mr.  Grumbly,  thank  you  very  much.  I  was  par- 
ticularly pleased.  I  had  not  heard  before  that  you  had  made  some 
changes  out  there  to  the  space  that  I  had  referenced.  Certainly  that 
is  an  important  step  in  the  right  direction.  The  statement  that  you 
have  made  today  with  regard  to  lighting  up  a  major  portion  of  the 
West  just  drives  home  how  serious  this  is. 
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You  know,  this  is  not  like  building  a  brand-new  weapon  that  is 
going  to  save  America,  but  certainly,  in  addition  to  building  new 
weapons,  which  we  have  to  do  over  the  years  to  keep  pace,  we  have 
for  far  too  long  put  on  the  back  burner  this  concern  of  military 
waste.  That  is  a  very  serious  problem. 

Thank  you  for  your  comments. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Thurmond.  Thank  you.  Senator. 

Mr,  Grumbly,  I  think  that  is  all  the  questions  I  have,  except  I 
have  a  few  more  I  would  like  for  you  to  answer  for  the  record.  If 
you  could  get  them  to  us  as  soon  as  you  can,  we  would  appreciate 
it. 

Senator  Exon.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  a  few  additional  questions 
for  the  record,  too. 

Chairman  Thurmond.  Does  Senator  Nunn  have  some  questions 
for  the  record? 

Senator  Exon.  Senator  Nunn  has  some  questions  also.  I  do  not 
think  very  many. 

Chairman  Thurmond.  Well,  we  will  keep  the  record  open  for  a 
reasonable  time,  so  if  any  member  has  any  questions,  if  you  will 
answer  those  questions  for  the  record. 

Mr.  Grumbly.  Certainly,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Thurmond.  Thank  you  very  much  for  your  appear- 
ance. 

Mr.  Grumbly.  Thank  you. 

Chairman  Thurmond.  The  committee  stands  adjourned. 

[Questions  for  the  record  with  answers  supplied  follow:] 

Questions  Submitted  by  Senator  Strom  Thurmond 
cleanup  gap 

Senator  THURMOND.  The  fiscal  year  1996  President's  Budget  for  the  Environ- 
mental Management  (EM)  program  warned  of  a  growing  "Cleanup  Gap".  The  gap 
was  defined  as  the  difference  between  projected  DOE  budgets  and  Environmental 
Management  Program  requirements.  Last  year,  this  gap  was  projected  to  be  about 
a  hall  a  billion  dollars  per  year  in  fiscal  year  1997,  and  grow  to  $2.5  billion  per  year 
in  fiscal  year  2000.  We  were  told  that  DOE  would  need  $6.5  billion  in  fiscal  year 
1997.  The  fiscal  year  1997  budget  request  is  on  $5.4  billion,  yet  there  is  no  mention 
of  this  "Cleanup  Gap".  Why  not? 

Mr.  Crumbly.  The  discrepancy  between  projected  available  budget  for  the  Envi- 
ronmental Management  program  and  our  program  requirements,  referred  to  as  the 
"cleanup  gap,"  is  still  a  serious  concern.  Outyear  program  requirements  continue  to 
out  pace  outyear  budget  targets  under  the  existing  program  structure.  However,  the 
Environmental  Management  program  has  made  tremendous  strides  in  overcoming 
the  diverging  realities  of  expanding  requirements  and  capped  resources.  If  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  request  for  fiscal  year  1997  is  fully  funded  and  implemented,  we  will 
continue  to  bridge  the  existing  gap.  The  cleanup  gap  was  premised  used  on  "busi- 
ness as  usual"  management  and  activities.  However,  aggressive  implementation  of 
new  management  initiatives  and  priorities  and  the  active  involvement  of  local  citi- 
zen groups.  State  governments,  and  regulators  have  led  to  more  effective  and  effi- 
cient operations.  In  the  past  3  years,  the  program  has  made  tremendous  gains 
through  productivity  improvements  and  controlling  costs.  The  Environmental  Man- 
agement budget  request  for  fiscal  year  1997  refiects  these  improvements. 

We  are  prioritizing  our  budget  request  to  ensure  that  we  are  funding  the  most 
important  activities  that  address  our  risks,  meet  our  compliance  obligations,  and  re- 
duce our  mortgage  costs  in  the  future.  We  are  restructuring  our  major  contracts  to 
provide  incentives  for  performance  and  reward  results.  We  are  realigning  our  em- 
ployment structure  to  put  in  place  the  appropriate  skill  mix  where  necessary,  to  en- 
sure efficient  environmental  management  operations.  We  are  spending  more  on 
cleanup  activities  than  on  study  activities  and  achieving  real  results  instead  of  gen- 
erating papxjr  reports.  We  are  sending  more  resources  to  the  field,  both  people  and 
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dollars,  and  shrinking  the  Headquarters'  footprint.  We  are  implementing  new  ways 
of  doing  business  such  as  privatizingope  rations  that  could  result  in  the  most  signifi- 
cant cost  savings  in  the  out  years.  These  reforms  enable  the  program  to  bridge  the 
potential  gap  between  requirements  and  resources  in  fiscal  year  1997,  but  full  sup- 
port of  the  President's  request  is  needed  to  continue  our  success. 

As  a  point  of  clarification,  the  total  Environmental  Management  fiscal  year  1997 
budget  request  is  nearly  $6.0  billion;  including  $5.4  billion  from  the  defense  appro- 
priation, and  $0.6  billion  non-defense  accounts.  In  addition,  there  is  $182  million  in 
the  General  Provisions  section  of  the  President's  budget  request  targeted  for  privat- 
ization activities  in  Environmental  Management  that  is  not  included  in  the  Environ- 
mental Management  request  total. 

administration's  planned  cuts 

Senator  Thurmond.  Last  year,  you  and  others  warned  of  dire  consequences  to  the 
DOE  environmental  cleanup  program  if  the  administration's  planned  cuts  in  fiscal 
year  1997  and  following  years  were  implemented.  Were  you  right  then,  or  are  there 
no  serious  consequences  to  these  cuts  now  that  they,  have  been  implemented. 

Mr.  Crumbly.  The  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  was  correct  in  providing  for 
full  funding  based  on  the  Environmental  Management  fiscal  year  1996  request  level. 
The  cuts  in  the  final  fiscal  year  1996  Environmental  Management  appropriation  did 
have  consequences  and  may  result  in  larger  costs  in  the  out  years  as  well  as  impact- 
ing employment  levels  at  some  sites.  The  successful  completion  of  most  of  our  activi- 
ties are  not  optional  policy  choices  but  necessities  driven  by  serious  health  and  safe- 
ty considerations,  activities  that  were  deferred  based  on  the  fiscal  year  1996  budget 
reductions  will  have  to  be  completed  at  some  point  in  the  future  when  the  costs  may 
be  greater  due  to  continued  deterioration  of  facilities. 

environmental  management  program's  budget 

Senator  THURMOND.  The  Congressional  Budget  Ofiice  recently  testified  that  the 
DOE  Environmental  Management  Program's  budget  should  be  stabilized.  However, 
the  President's  fiscal  year  1997  budget  request  will  result  in  reduced  program  activ- 
ity and  layoffs  of  key  personnel  at  a  number  of  DOE  sites.  Why  didnt  the  adminis- 
tration stabilize  the  program  at  the  fiscal  year  1996  level  of  activity,  that  is,  at 
about  $6  billion  per  year? 

Mr.  Crumbly.  The  fiscal  year  1997  budget  request  for  the  Environmental  Man- 
agement program  is  comparable  to  the  fiscal  year  1996  level  of  $6,083.  The  following 
table  compares  fiscal  year  1996  to  the  fiscal  year  1997  request: 

(In  millions  of  dollars! 


Appropriation 

Fiscal  year 
1996 

Fiscal  year 
1997 

Defense  

$5,557 
597 
279 

$5  409 

Enerev  supply  

651 

D&D  fund 

240 

D&D  fund  offsets  -  350 

-422. 

Subtotal  

$6,083 

$5,878 

Asset/privatization  fund  

182 

Total,  EM 

$6,083 

$6  060 

PRIVITIZATION  activities 

Senator  Thurmond.  The  DOE  Environmental  Management  budget  request  for  fis- 
cal year  1997  identifies  $182  million  for  Privatization  activities.  These  resources 
would  be  from  general  appropriations  elsewhere  in  the  President's  budget.  Can  you 
explain  to  the  committee  tne  nature  of  this  activity  and  why  DOE  is  doing  this? 

Mr.  Crumbly.  The  $182  million  for  Environmental  Management  privatization 
projects  is  part  of  a  government-wide  general  provision  in  the  President's  budget  for 
the  acquisition  of  fixed  assets  including  privatization  projects.  Under  this  initiative, 
$182  million  in  Budget  Authority  (BA)s  requested  for  nigh  priority  waste  treatment 
projects  at  several  sites. 

tne  $182  million  is  for  the  following  privatization  projects: 

•  Alpha  mixed  waste  treatment  at  the  Idaho  National  Engineering  Labora- 
tory ($77  million) 
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•  Broad  spectrum  mixed  waste  treatment  at  Oak  Ridge,  Tennessee  ($15 
million) 

•  Remote  handled  transuranic  waste  at  Oak  Ridge,  Tennessee  ($70  million) 

•  Other  projects  under  development  at  the  Savannah  River  Site  ($20  mil- 
lion) 

The  $182  million  in  BA  will  allow  these  important  projects  to  proceed  with  imple- 
mentation in  fiscal  year  1997  and  will  result  in  substantial  budget  savings  com- 
pared to  the  traditional  DOE  contracting  approach. 

Senator  THURMOND.  In  addition  to  the  privatization  activities  proposed  under  gen- 
eral appropriations,  are  there  any  additional  funds  within  the  Environmental  Man- 
agement budget  request  for  other  privatization  activities?  Why  does  DOE  need  two 
new  privatization  activities? 

Mr.  Crumbly.  The  Department  of  Energy  has  one  privatization  program  and 
strategy.  The  projects  included  in  this  strategy  are  funded  in  two  difTerent  parts  of 
the  President's  fiscal  year  1997  budget  request  because  of  the  government-wide 
asset  acquisition  initiative  in  the  fiscal  year  1997  budget.  The  Environmental  Man- 
agement program  is  requesting  $185  million  in  additional  funds  for  the  Hanford 
Tank  Waste  Remediation  System  for  fiscal  year  1997.  The  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  has  advised  DOE  that  the  $182  million  in  the  general  provisions  section 
of  the  budget  should  be  added  to  the  Environmental  Management  appropriation  for 
authorization/appropriation  purposes. 


Pnvatiation  activities 

Focal  year  1997  re- 
quest 

Asset  acquisition/prh 
vatization 

Totals 

Hanford — high  level  waste  

$70  million 

$115  million 

Low  level  waste  

$77  million 

$15  million 

$70  million 

$20  million 

Idaho — mixed  waste 

Oak  Ridge— mixed  waste  

Oak  Ridge — transuranic  waste  

Other  projects  at  Savannah  River  Site  

$185  million  

$7  million 

$15  million 

$5  million 

$185  million 
$84  million 
$30  million 
$75  million 
$20  million 

Total  

$212  million  

$182  million  

$394  million 

DOE  HEADQUARTERS 

Senator  THURMOND.  If  you  are  confirmed  as  the  Under  Secretary,  you  will  be  re- 
sponsible for  the  Nuclear  Waste  Fund  for  the  permanent  repository.  Of  the  $200 
million  requested  in  fiscal  year  1997  for  that  fund  from  resources  authorized  by 
SASC,  about  $141  million  is  designated  for  DOE  Headquarters.  Why  do  you  need 
that  money  at  Headquarters?  If  it  is  to  be  distributed  to  the  field,  can  you  give  the 
committee  that  distribution? 

Mr.  Crumbly.  For  fiscal  year  1997,  it  is  the  Department's  intention,  as  it  has 
been  in  all  previous  years,  to  utilize  all  the  Defense  Nuclear  Waste  Fund  Appropria- 
tion for  activities  related  to  the  characterization  of  the  Yucca  Mountain  site  as  a 
potential  geologic  repository. 

The  Program's  total  fiscal  year  1997  budget  request  is  $400  million.  This  request 
includes  $200  million  to  be  derived  from  the  Nuclear  Waste  Fund  and  $200  million 
from  the  Defense  Nuclear  Waste  Disposal  Appropriation.  The  planned  distribution 
of  this  funding  is  listed  below: 

Yucca  Mountain  Site  Characterization  Office  

— Includes  Management  and  Operating  contracting  team,  Na- 
tional Laboratories,  Nevada  Operations  Office/Nevada  Test 
Site.  (Approximately  3%  of  this  funding  would  be  allocated 
to  (jeneral  and  Administrative  costs  for  the  overall  program 
outside  of  Nevada.) 

Office  of  Waste  Acceptance,  Storage,  and  Transportation  

— Includes  contingency  planning  efibrts  for  transportation  and 
interim  storage,  and  legal  oversight  responsibilities  for  com- 
mercial spent  fuel. 
Program  Management  


$339M— 85% 


lOM— 2% 


$51M— 13% 
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— Includes  nuclear  regulatory  quality  assurance;  overall  pro- 
gram planning,  integration  and  regulatory  compliance;  pro- 
gram control;  information  management;  contracts  manage- 
ment; and  Federal  salaries,  of  which  about  $14  million  is  for 
Yucca  Mountain  Project  staff. 


Total  $400M— 100% 

SAVANNAH  RIVER  SITE 

Senator  Thurmond.  In  your  present  capacity  as  Assistant  Secretary  for  the  Envi- 
ronmental Management  Program,  you  are  the  administration  official  presiding  over 
it  the  loss  of  almost  2,000  ioDs  in  fiscal  year  1996  at  the  Savannah  River  Site  oased 
on  the  President's  planned  fiscal  year  1997  reductions  for  activity  across  the  entire 
Environmental  Management  Program.  In  the  light  of  the  concerns  expressed  by  this 
committee,  would  you  reassess  and  reconsider  this  situation  as  Under  Secretary  and 
what  would  you  require  in  funding  terms  to  reverse  this  employment  reduction? 
How  do  you  explain  this  in  relation  to  fiscal  year  1997  reduction  of  prior  year  bal- 
ances? 

Mr.  Crumbly.  The  Department  has  begun  to  reassess  the  contractor  employment 
impacts  at  the  Savannah  River  Site  and  across  the  country.  The  Department  in- 
tends to  offer  a  voluntary  separation  package  targeted  to  achieve  the  right  skill  mix 
at  the  Savannah  River  Site.  The  Department  currently  believes  that  no  individual 
will  be  involuntarily  separated  from  the  Savannah  River  Site  during  1996  due  to 
budgetary  constraints  in  the  fiscal  year  1997  request.  This  assumes,  the  Congress 
does  not  make  significant,  reductions  in  the  President's  fiscal  year  1997  budget  re- 

?[uest  for  the  Department's  Environmental  Management  program.  If  the  President's 
iscal  year  1997  request  is  fully  funded,  any  additional  resources  could  be  used  to 
mitigate  employment  impacts  resulting  from  fiscal  year  1996  reductions  and  the  fis- 
cal year  1997  request  level. 

Based  on  the  fiscal  year  1997  budget  request,  the  Savannah  River  Site  would 
need  approximately  an  additional  $115  million  to  avoid  any  workforce  reductions 
through  fiscal  year  1997.  Having  stated  that,  let  me  emphasize  that  it  would  not 
be  prudent  to  maintain  the  existing  employment  levels  and  skill  mix.  Most  of  the 
worlcforce  realignment  in  the  past  2  years  has  improved  efficiency  by  adjusting  the 
workforce  levels  and  skill  mix  to  the  changing  mission  at  the  site.  To  continue  to 
build  on  the  improvements  to  date  and  maintain  core  competencies,  we  would  prefer 
a  targeted  program  of  voluntary  separation/retirement  incentives  and  retraining. 
Approximately  an  additional  $65  million  above  the  fiscal  year  1997  request  level  at 
the  Savannah  River  Site  would  probably  be  sufficient  to  permit  us  to  avoid  any  in- 
voluntary separations  through  fiscal  year  1997  at  the  site  and  continue  the  suc- 
cesses to  date. 

The  Department's  fiscal  year  1997  budget  request  reflects  a  careful  weighing  of 
priorities  among  environmental  management,  national  security,  energy  eniciency, 
and  other  programs.  Additional  funding  for  the  EM  program  should  not  be  at  the 
expense  of  other  programs  within  the  Departm.ent. 

There  is  no  relationship  between  the  use  of  prior  year  balances  and  the  proposed 
employment  reductions.  The  Department  estimates  that  less  than  $18  million  from 

f)rior  year  balances  would  be  used  at  Savannah  River  Site.  This  offset  should  come 
argely  from  capital  equipment  or  construction  projects  and  not  from  operating  ac- 
counts. 

DEFENSE  WASTE  PROCESSING  FACILITY 

Senator  THURMOND.  With  the  opening  of  the  Defense  Waste  Processing  Facility 
at  the  Savannah  River  Site,  we  can  put  high-level  waste  into  a  safe,  road  ready, 
glassified  form  for  transport  to  a  permanent  nuclear  waste  repository.  Please  be  as 
specific  as  possible  about  dates  in  answering  the  following  questions. 

When  will  a  permanent  nuclear  waste  repository  be  ready  to  accept  shipments? 

Mr.  Crumbly.  Assuming  adequate  resources  are  made  available  and  that  the  reg- 
ulatory framework  of  the  program  is  appropriately  updated,  the  Department  retains 
its  long-term  goal  of  beginning  waste  emplacement  operations  in  2010. 

Senator  THURMOND.  When  will  a  temporary  nuclear  waste  repository  be  ready  to 
accept  shipments? 

Mr.  Crumbly.  Assuming  passage  of  authorizing  legislation  similar  to  those  bills 
currently  under  consideration  by  the  Congress,  we  have  estimated  that  interim  stor- 
age facility  design,  licensing  and  construction  will  take  approximately  4  years  fol- 
lowing designation  of  a  site  for  interim  storage.  The  administration's  position  is  that 
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the  site  selection  for  an  interim  storage  facility  should  await  the  assessment  of  the 
viability  of  the  proposed  Yucca  Mountain  repository  site  in  1998.  Providing  that 
Presidential  and  Congressional  actions  that  provide  statutory  authority,  adequate 
funding,  and  storage  facility  site  designation  are  completed  in  fiscal  year  1999,  the 
Program  could  begin  accepting  spent  fuel  at  an  interim  storage  facility  in  fiscal  year 
2003. 

Senator  THURMOND.  When  will  DOE  begin  shipping  that  glassified  waste  to  a 
temporary  or  permanent  repository  outside  of  South  Carolina? 

Mr.  Crumbly.  The  Department's  current  plan  is  to  begin  shipping  glassified 
waste  from  Savannah  River's  Defense  Waste  Processing  Facility  to  a  permanent  re- 
pository in  2015.  There  are  no  cuirents  plans  to  ship  glassified  waste  from  Savan- 
nah River  to  a  temporary  storage  facility. 

Senator  THURMOND.  What  are  your  recommendations  for  accelerating  the  avail- 
ability of  both  a  temporary  and  permanent  nuclear  waste  repository? 

Mr.  Crumbly.  The  current  schedule  for  achieving  waste  emplacement  by  2010  is 
contingent  upon  the  receipt  of  requested  funds  and  updating  the  regulatory  frame- 
work for  licensing  a  repository.  Tne  existing  framework  that  guides  our  investiga- 
tion of  the  Yucca  Mountain  site  does  not  fully  reflect  policy  changes  since  the  Nu- 
clear Waste  Policy  Act  was  enacted  in  1982,  the  experience  of  the  past  decade  of 
work,  and  the  realities  of  budgetary  constraints  on  the  program.  Our  objective  is 
to  focus  on  the  safety  considerations  of  the  site  itself,  while  eliminating  activities, 
that  are  now  known  to  be  unnecessary  to  establish  the  safety  of  the  repository  con- 
cept we  will  propose.  We  believe  that  the  Program  can  regain  a  target  date  of  2002 
for  submitting  a  Jlioense  application  to  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission  for  au- 
thorization to  construct  the  repository.  Achievement  of  this  target  depends  upon 
confirmation  of  the  Liability  of  the  Yucca  Mountain  site,  a  restructured  approach 
to  the  remaining  regulatory-related  worit,  and  continued  financial  support. 

The  current  Program  schedule  for  developing  a  permanent  nuclear  waste  reposi- 
tory reflects  the  optimum  program  for  determining  the  viability  of  a  repository  at 
Yucca  Mountain  in  1998,  completing  the  necessary  formal  documentation  and  proc- 
ess (such  as  a  Presidential  site  recommendation,  environmental  impact  statement, 
and  license  application  to  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission),  and  licensing  a  re- 
pository. 

Acceleration  of  the  availability  of  a  temporary  nuclear  waste  repository  is  possible 
if  funding  is  available  for  the  Program  to  begin  non-site  specific  work  on  a  generic 
interim  storage  facility  and  procurement  actions  to  initiate  a  maricet-driven  waste 
acceptance  and  transportation  strategy. 

SAVANNAH  RIVER  SITE 

Senator  THURMOND.  If  you  become  Under  Secretary,  will  you  assure  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee  that  you  will  work  to  see  that  the  Savannah  River  Site 
will  not  become  a  temporary  or  permanent  nuclear  waste  repository? 

Mr.  Crumbly.  Yes,  I  assure  you  that  I  will  work  to  see  that  the  Savannah  River 
Site  does  not  become  a  permanent  nuclear  waste  repository.  Nuclear  materials  are 
scheduled  to  remain  at  the  Savannah  River  Site  until  a  permanent  repositoiy  is 
available,  which  the  Department  expects  to  be  available  for  defense  waste  by  2015. 

SPENT  FUEL  RODS 

Senator  THURMOND.  The  Savannah  River  Site  now  has  both  the  new  vitrification 
capabilities  of  the  Defense  Waste  Processing  Facility  and  the  chemical  processing 
capabilities  of  the  two  canyons.  Together,  these  two  capabilities  can  be  used  to  re- 
duce the  high  level  waste  in  the  aluminum  clad  sf>ent  fuel  rods  which  the  Depart- 
ment is  sending  to  Savannah  River  to  safe,  glassified  form.  Are  you  working  to  de- 
velop a  plan  to  use  all  of  these  unique  facilities  to  solve  the  problem  of  the  spent 
fuel  rods  you  are  sending  to  South  Carolina?  Describe  what  fiscal  year  1997  and 
outyear  funding  is  associated  with  these  efforts. 

Mr.  Crumbly.  As  indicated  in  my  previous  testimony,  the  Department  is  cur- 
rently maintaining  the  canyon  facilities  in  a  high  state  of  readiness  as  we  proceed 
to  stabilize  the  nuclear  materials  which  constitute  a  potential  safety  and  health  vul- 
nerability. The  Final  Environmental  Impact  Statement  on  a  Proposed  Nuclear  Weap- 
ons Nonproliferation  Policy  Concerning  Foreign  Research  Reactor  Spent  Nuclear 
Fuel  evaluates  the  alternative  of  chemically  separating  all  of  the  foreign  and  domes- 
tic research  reactor  spent  fuel  that  might  be  sent  to  the  SavannsJi  River  Site.  The 
preferred  alternative  specified  in  the  final  environmental  impact  statement  is  to  ini- 
tiate a  program  to  develop  a  new  treatment  and/or  packaging  technology  that  would 
allow  geologic  disposal  of  the  spent  fuel  without  using  chemical  separation  (e.g.,  by 
perhaps  directly  disposing  of  spent  fuel  in  a  repository).  Nevertheless,  chemical  sep- 
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aration  at  the  Savannah  River  Site  is  specified  as  a  contingency  to  be  used  if  no 
acceptable  new  treatment  and/or  packaging  technology  is  ready  to  be  implemented 
by  tne  year  2000.  Due  to  other  health  and  safety  related  activities  that  will  be  in 
process  in  the  Savannah  River  canyons  between  now  and  the  year  2000,  there  would 
be  minimal  capacity  available  for  use  in  processing  the  foreign  research  reactor 
spent  fuel  before  that  time,  even  if  two  canyons  were  operating.  The  current  funding 
projection  for  operation  of  the  chemical  processing  Facilities  and  the  high  level 
waste  system  including  the  Defense  Waste  Processing  Facility  over  the  next  5  years 
is  approximately  $3.9  billion. 

SAFETY  BENEFITS 

Senator  THURMOND.  There  are  no  plans  to  make  any  more  weapons  grade  mate- 
rials in  the  United  States.  It  appears  prudent  and  cost  effective  to  use  the  canyons 
at  the  Savannah  River  Site  to  convert  the  nuclear  waste  in  spent  fuel  rods  into  a 
far  safer  form  than  it  is  now.  As  Under  Secretary,  should  you  not  weigh  the  health 
and  safety  benefits  to  American  citizens  more  heavily  than  abstract  policy  consider- 
ations? 

Mr.  Crumbly.  The  Department  is  committed  to  protection  of  the  health  and  safe- 
ty of  American  citizens  when  considering  any  potential  approach  for  management 
of  spent  fuel.  In  fact,  the  potential  environmental  impacts  of  all  of  the  alternatives 
for  management  of  aluminum-based  spent  fuel  analyzed  in  current  National  Envi- 
ronmental Policy  Act  documentation  are  "  ery  small.  Current  efforts  to  develop  new 
technologies  for  management  of  this  material  in  the  long  term  are  heavily  focused 
on  minimizing  waste  generation;  health,  safety,  and  environmental  impacts;  and 
life-cycle  costs  as  well  as  on  maximizing  the  probability  of  success.  The  current 
chemical  processing  Facilities  are  being  used  as  the  baseline  in  the  evaluation  of 
these  technologies  recognizing  the  advantages  that  the  existing  facilities  provide  in 
the  near  term.  The  above  factors  will  weign  heavily  in  the  Department's  decisions 
on  the  path  forward  for  managing  the  aluminum-based  fuel. 

CUTS  IN  WA^E  MANAGEMENT 

Senator  THURMOND.  Your  extended  written  statement  indicates  that  you  cut  the 
fiscal  year  1997  Waste  Management  subprogram  by  $340  million  below  fiscal  year 
1996  levels.  This  is  a  20  percent  cut.  But  Environmental  Restoration  received  less 
than  a  2  percent  cut.  If  a  program  goal  is  to  eliminate  and  prevent  incidents  that 
trigger  restoration,  how  can  you  justify  such  a  radical  cut  in  Waste  Management? 

Mr.  Crumbly.  The  Office  of  Waste  Management's  fiscal  year  1997  budget  of 
$1,735  billion  appears  to  be  a  20  percent  reduction  from  fiscal  year  1996.  However, 
two  separate  waste  treatment  privatization  initiatives  were  not  included  in  the 
Waste  Management  account.  These  initiatives  include  $185  million  for  the  Richland 
tank   treatment   contract   and   $182   million   for  various   mixed  waste   treatment 

f)rojects  across  the  complex.  If  these  are  taken  into  account,  then  fiscal  year  1997 
unding  of  approximately  $2.09  billion  remains  level  with  fiscal  year  1996.  We  be- 
lieve that  these  waste  treatment  projects  will  help  prevent  future  environmental  re- 
leases and  will  significantly  benefit  the  taxpayer  through  future  cost  reductions. 

PERSONNEL  REDUCTIONS 

Senator  THURMOND.  In  spite  of  significant  personnel  reductions  implied  by  the  fis- 
cal year  1997  budget,  you  are  cutting  the  Worker  and  Community  Transition  Pro- 
fram  by  $20  million,  or  25  percent.  This  appears  to  be  wholly  unjustified.  Don't  you 
elieve  that  you  ought  to  at  least  provide  more  substantial  help  to  those  workers 
and  communities  who  will  be  suffering  these  substantial  cuts?  Will  you  reevaluate 
this  budget  and  get  back  to  the  committee  with  the  results  of  your  reevaluation? 

Mr.  Crumbly.  The  fiscal  year  1997  budget  request  for  the  Worker  and  Commu- 
nity Transition  Program  is  $67  million,  a  reduction  of  $16.5  million,  or  20  percent, 
from  the  $82.5  million  appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1996.  The  Department  remains 
fully  committed  to  mitigating  the  impacts  on  workers  and  communities  affected  by 
restructuring  of  the  Department's  contractor  work  force.  Since  fiscal  year  1993,  the 
Department  has  expended  in  excess  of  $500  million  for  worker  separation  benefits 
and  $120  million  in  community  transition  assistance.  Over  80%  of  prime  contractor 
separations  have  been  voluntary  over  this  period. 

The  Worker  and  Community  Transition  Program  is  the  only  authorized  source  of 
funding  for  community  transition  assistance  and  provides  work  force  restructuring 
funds  primarily  for  changes  associated  with  the  cessation  of  the  nuclear  production 
mission.  Program  budgets  provide  funds  for  work  force  restructuring  associated  with 
improved  efficiency  of  operations  or  to  meet  budget  limitations.  The  request  for 
Worker  and  Community  Transition  is  based  on  our  best  current  estimates  for  costs 
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associated  with  the  responsibilities  assigned  to  the  program.  The  Department  and 
I  are  committed  to  working  with  the  Congress  as  work  force  restructuring  require- 
ments for  fiscal  year  1997  oecome  better  defined  to  reevaluate  the  adequacy  of  this 
budget  request  if  necessaiy.  Be  assured  that  I  will  keep  the  Committee  fully  in- 
formed of  the  results  of  this  reevaluation  and  will  consult  with  you  on  any  adjust- 
ments in  the  budget  request  that  may  be  warranted. 

FISSILE  MATERIALS  CONTROL  AND  DISPOSITION  PROGRAM 

Senator  THURMOND.  Can  you  tell  the  committee  of  the  status  and  the  fiscal  year 
1997  plans  for  the  Fissile  Materials  Control  and  Disposition  Program?  What  are  the 
options  being  considered  for  plutonium  disposition?  When  will  DOE  decide  on  a  final 
option?  What  sites  are  candidates  under  each  option?    ^ 

Mr.  Crumbly.  The  Program  is  completing  environmental  analyses  as  required  by 
the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act  as  well  as  technical,  schedule,  and  cost  anal- 
yses to  provide  the  basis  for  builoing  public  and  political  consensus  and  for  making 
and  implementing  decisions  on  the  storage  and  disposition  of  surplus  plutonium  and 
highly  enriched  uranium.  In  FY  1997,  eflorts  will  be  directed  toward  completing  the 
plutonium  pit  disassembly  and  conversion  demonstration  and  toward  beginning  the 
design  of  a  full  scale,  integrated,  pit  disassembly  and  plutonium  conversion  system. 
Efforts  will  also  include  beginning  the  design  phase  for  site  specific  future  storage 
configurations  for  the  Department's  inventory  of  weapons  usable  fissile  materials. 
These  efforts  will  directly  contribute  to  advancing  U.S.  and  international  non- 
proliferation  interests  ana  to  improving  the  cost  effectiveness  of  the  Department's 
management  of  stockpiles  of  surplus  fissile  materials. 

DOE  is  considering  three  basic  alternatives  for  the  disposition  of  surplus  weapons 
plutonium:  burning  MOX  fuel  in  reactors,  immobilization  in  glass  or  ceramic  and 
deep  geologic  disposal.  The  Record  of  Decision  for  the  long-term  storage  of  all-weap- 
ons-usable fissile  materials  and  the  disposition  of  surplus  fissile  materials,  is 
planned  for  late  1996. 

Six  departmental  sites  are  being  analyzed  for  the  long-term  storage  and  disposi- 
tion missions.  These  are:  Han  ford  Reservation;  Richland,  WA;  Idaho  National  Engi- 
neering Laboratory,  Idaho  Falls,  ID  Nevada  Test  Site,  Las  Vegas,  NV;  Oak  Ridge 
Reservation  (Y-12  Plant),  Oak  Ridge,  TN;  Pantex  Plant,  Amarillo,  TX;  and  Savan- 
nah River  Site,  Aiken,  SC.  Additional  site-specific  analyses  will  be  performed  prior 
to  implementing  a  final  site  decision  for  the  plutonium  disposition  mission. 

PRIVITIZATION  INITIATIVES 

Senator  THURMOND.  Your  written  statement  indicates  that  DOE  is  planning  two 
privatization  initiatives  in  fiscal  year  1997.  One  is  for  $182  million  outside  the  budg- 
et DOE  is  submitting  to  this  Committee.  The  other  is  for  $185  million  within  the 
Defense  Environmental  Management  Program.  To  start  two  such  large  experiments 
at  the  same  time  appears  imprudent  while  cutting  the  Waste  Management  subpro- 
gram and  proposing  so  many  layoffs.  Why  not  try  one  and  restore  some  of  the  cuts 
to  the  Waste  Management  Program? 

Mr.  Crumbly.  Environmental  Management  has  made  considerable  progress  In 
completing  smaller  scale  privatization  projects  and  the  cost  savings  have  been  very 
promising.  Moving  to  larger  scale  projects  at  this  time  builds  on  EM's  initial  suc- 
cessful experiences  and  ensures  the  increases  in  productivity  needed  to  meet  out- 
year  requirements.  Environmental  Management  nas  been  successful  in  securing 
funds  for  privatization  activities  because  we  have  been  able  to  demonstrate  that  pri- 
vatization is  more  cost-effective  than  the  traditional  DOE  contracting  approach.  In 
addition,  because  Environmental  Management  does  not  pay  for  a  product  until  the 
contractor  delivers  the  treated  waste  there  are  no  outlays  associated  with  the  budg- 
et authority  for  the  privatization  projects  until  several  years  after  the  contract  is 
signed.  Thus  privatization  funding  in  fiscal  year  1997  (with  no  outlays  for  several 
years)  is  not  equivalent  to  Waste  Management  program  funding  with  associated  out- 
lays in  fiscal  year  1997.  Moving  privatization  funos  to  Waste  Management  program 
activity  would  'increase,  outlays  significantly. 

The  activities  targeted  for  the  privatization  budget  authority  are  legally  required 
waste  treatment  activities  already  within  the  scope  of  the  Waste  Management  pro- 
gram. The  privatization  waste  treatment  projects  are  activities  that  are  being  pro- 
posed as  innovative  waste  management  initiatives  to  improve  cost  effectiveness  and 
realize  significant  cost  savings  in  the  out  years. 

Senator  THURMOND.  You  stated  that  if  any  of  the  spent  nuclear  fuel  rods  going 
to  the  Savannah  River  Site  are  found  to  be  corroding,  you  will  have  them  chemically 

firocessed  in  the  canyon  facilities.  It  would  appear  logical  to  preempt  this  type  of 
ailure  mode  by  processing  all  of  the  spent  nuclear  fuel  rods  being  sent  to  the  Sa- 
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vannah  River  Site  in  the  canyons.  Have  you  looked  at  the  costs  and  safety  benefits 
of  doing  this?  What  are  those  benefits?  If  you  have  not  examined  this  preemptive 
approach  will  you  assure  the  committee  that  you  will  do  so  in  anticipation  of  the 
next  budget  cycle? 

Mr.  Crumbly.  Costs  to  reprocess  spent  nuclear  fuel  (SNF)  being  sent  to  the  Sa- 
vannah River  Site  (SRS)  have  been  reviewed.  A  DOE  staff  report  evaluating  various 
operational  strategies  for  F-  and  H-Canyons,  provided  to  the  South  Carolina  Delega- 
tion and  others  late  last  year,  includes  scenarios  (cases)  that  involve  reprocessing 
of  foreign  research  reactor  (FRR)  SNF  and  domestic  research  reactor  (DRR)  SNF  the 
canyons.  The  incremental  costs  range  from  $1  million  per  year  beginning  about  2000 
(when  space  for  the  FRR  SNF  becomes  available)  to  $29  million  per  year  in  2005, 
depending  on  which  case  is  used.  Costs  to  reprocess  FRR  and  DRR  SNF  will  be 
much  smaller  in  the  earlier  years  than  in  later  years  because  other  activities,  such 
as  stabilization  activities  for  Defense  Nuclear  Facilities  Safety  Board  recommenda- 
tion 94-1,  will  be  taking  place  through  about  2(X)2. 

With  regard  to  the  safety  benefits,  reprocessing  FRR/DRR  SNF  that  is  not  cor- 
roded would  provide  little  short-term  enhancement  in  safety.  This  is  because  the 
SNF  going  to  the  Savannah  River  Site  would  be,  at  least  in  the  interim,  placed  in 
wet  storage  in  either  the  Receiving  Basin  for  Offsite  Fuels  (RBOF)  or  the  L-Reactor 
Disassembly  Basin.  The  water  chemistry  in  RBOF  has  been,  and  remains,  extremely 
good  for  long-term  storage  of  fuel.  No  SNF  with  intact  cladding  has  ever  exhibited 
corrosion  from  being  stored  in  RBOF.  Similarly,  recent  enhancements  in  water 
chemistry  and  its  control  at  the  L-Reactor  Basin  are  expected  to  allow  long-term 
storage  of  SNF  without  resulting  in  corrosion  of  the  cladding. 

There  is  some  benefit  from  reprocessing  at  least  some  of  the  FRR/DRR  SNF  while 
other  activities  are  being  conducted  in  the  canyons.  At  relatively  small  incremental 
costs,  the  amount  of  FRR/DRR  SNF  for  ultimate  disposition  would  be  reduced. 

The  Department  is  currently  evaluating  several  alternative  technologies  that 
show  potential  promise  and  that  could  be  utilized  to  achieve  ultimate  disposition  of 
SNF. 

However,  technical  issues  related  to  long-term  management  and  disposal  of  this 
fuel  will  need  to  be  resolved  before  any  final  decision  is  made  on  preparation  for 
ultimate  disposition.  The  canyons  will  remain  a  contingency  should  they  be  needed 
and  both  canyons  will  be  maintained  in  a  high  state  of  readiness.  We  commit  to 
completing  our  technical  studies  this  summer,  which  will  include  a  re-examination 
of  the  benefits  of  processing  this  fuel. 

H-CANYON 

Senator  THURMOND.  Technically  speaking,  couldn't  all  the  high  level  waste  in  the 
foreign  fuel  rods  being  sent  to  the  Savannah  River  Site  be  processed  in  the  H-Can- 
yon  and  concentrated  into  lesser  volumes  in  preparation  for  vitrification  in  DWPF, 
if  adequate  resources  were  available?  Couldn  t  this  begin  while  the  F-Canyon  is  oc- 
cupied with  presently  planned  activities?  How  much  would  this  cost?  Provide  the 
committee  with  an  outline  of  a  multi-year  plan  for  this.  If  the  resources  were  made 
available  by  the  Congress  for  this  purpose,  would  you  implement  this  plan? 

Mr.  Crumbly.  Technically  spealting,  if  adequate  resources  were  made  available 
the  Foreign  Research  Reactor  (FRR)  (and  Domestic  Research  Reactor  (DRR))  Spent 
Nuclear  Fuel  (SNF)  could  be  reprocessed  in  H-Canyon.  The  highly  enriched  uranium 
(HEU)  would  be  blended  down  to  non-weapons  usable  low  enriched  uranium.  The 
amount  of  high  level  waste  from  this  reprocessing  would  be  reduced  throu^  evapo- 
ration and  then  transferred  to  the  high  level  waste  tanks  to  await  vitrification  in 
the  Defense  Waste  Processing  Facility  (DWPF). 

Reprocessing  of  FRR/DRR  SNF  could  begin  while  planned  activities  are  being  con- 
ducted in  F-Canyon.  However,  the  Department  would  not  plan  to  begin  reprocessing 
of  FRR/DRR  SNF  until  about  2000  in  order  to  avoid  any  impact  on  nuclear  material 
stabilization  activities  under  the  Defense  Nuclear  Facilities  Safety  Board  rec- 
ommendation 94-1. 

The  costs  to  reprocess  FRR/DRR  SNF  are  included  in  the  recently  completed  staff 
report  cited  in  the  answer  to  question  16.  Case  III-A  from  the  stafr  report  provides 
a  potential  multi-year  plan  for  operation  of  both  canyons,  including  Reprocessing  of 
FRR  and  DRR  SNF.  Implementation  of  such  a  plan  would  require  additional  fund- 
ing as  well  as  additional  trained  and  qualified  operators. 

As  you  are  aware,  the  issue  of  reprocessing  FRR  SNF  is  currently  being  evaluated 
as  part  of  the  preparation  of  the  Record  of  Decision  associated  with  the  recently  is- 
sued Final  Environmental  Impact  Statement  on  a  proposed  long-term  policy  to  man- 
age FRR  SNF.  We  will  continue  to  work  very  closely  with  your  staff  and  the  Defense 
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Nuclear  Facilities  Safety  Board  as  we  develop  an  optimal  strategy  for  the  Savannah 
River  Site  canyons. 

FTJEL  RODS 

How  would  you  answer  the  above  question  if  the  DOE  domestic  fuel  rods  being 
sent  to  the  Savannah  River  Site  were  added  to  the  processing  load  at  both  canyons? 

Mr.  Grumbly.  Domestic  fuel  had  been  included  in  the  above  answer  and  in  the 
study  cited. 

EXTERNAL  REGULATION 

Senator  THURMOND.  What  is  your  position  on  external  regulation  of  DOE  nuclear 
weapons  activities  and  DOE  environmental  management  activities? 

Mr.  Grumbly.  The  Advisory  Committee  on  External  Regulation  of  DOE  Nuclear 
Safety  recently  provided  recommendations  for  consideration  by  the  Secretary  and 
the  administration.  The  Committee  recommended  that  essentially  all  aspects  of 
safety  at  DOE's  nuclear  Facilities  be  externally  regulated. 

At  the  request  of  the  Secretary,  I  am  currently  chairing  a  working  group  to  evalu- 
ate the  committee's  recommendations.  I  believe  this  important  issue  deserves  the 
appropriate  focus  this  senior-level  group  provides.  Using  the  work  of  the  Advisory 
Committee,  as  well  as  our  own  experiences  within  'the  Department  and  elsewhere, 
our  working  group  is  developing  recommendations  for  the  Secretary's  consideration 
on  the  manner  in  and  extent  to  which  the  Department  should  be  externally  regu- 
lated. 

DNTSB 

Senator  THURMOND.  What  is  your  position  on  the  present  effectiveness  of  the 
DNFSB  in  overseeing  safety  at  these  and  other  DOE  Atomic  Energy  Defense  Activi- 
ties? 

Mr.  Grumbly.  I  have  the  utmost  respect  for  the  expertise  and  experience  of  the 
Defense  Nuclear  Facilities  Safety  Board.  They  have  provided  many  recommenda- 
tions on  improving  safety  at  our  sites,  and  the  Department  has  accepted  most  of 
their  reconunendations  We  look  forward  to  continuing  to  work  cooperatively  with 
the  Board  to  improve  the  safety  at  our  facilities. 

HIGH  LEVEL  NUCLEAR  WASTE 

Senator  Thurmond.  How  many  additional  dollars  would  it  take  per  year  to  accel- 
erate the  completion  of  vitrification  of  the  33  million  gallons  of  high  level  nuclear 
waste  at  the  Savannah  River  Site  by  operating  the  facility  at  full  capacity?  What 
year  could  DOE  finish  as  contrasted  with  the  present  2028  estimate?  How  much 
would  be  saved  as  contrasted  with  total  estimated  costs  for  the  entire  project  finish- 
ing in  2028?  Would  you  be  willing  to  reevaluate  your  fiscal  year  1997  budget  with 
a  view  toward  adding  such  increments? 

Mr.  Grumbly.  An  additional  $16  million  for  the  Defense  Waste  Processing  Facil- 
ity (DWPF)  in  fiscal  year  1997  would  allow  the  Department  to  ramp  up  to  full  pro- 
duction in  fiscal  year  1998.  Due  to  the  "learning  curve"  activities  associated  with 
startup  and  initial  operation  of  any  major  industrial  facility,  it  is  not  likely  we 
would  reach  peak  operations  for  approximately  18  months  to  2  years.  In  fiscal  year 
1998  and  beyond,  the  incremental  funding  level  over  the  proposed  FY  1997  budget 
would  be  approximately  $40  million  per  year.  This  budget  level  would  allow  comple- 
tion of  activities  by  2015,  rather  tnan  2028.  The  total  estimated  program  costs 
would  be  reduced  by  approximately  $5  billion,  including  the  additional  incremental 
funding.  All  these  estimates  are  in  constant  fiscal  year  1996  dollars. 

We  considered  this  issue  during  formulation  of  the  Department's  fiscal  year  1997 
budget  request.  The  President's  request  reflects  a  careful  weidiing  of  priorities 
among  environmental  management,  national  security,  energy  eniciency,  and  other 
programs. 

SRS 

Senator  Thurmond.  Is  the  Savannah  River  Site  a  viable  site  for  the  fissile  mate- 
rial/plutonium  disposition  mission?  When  will  you  make  that  determination? 

Mr.  GrL'MBLY.  The  Department  is  analyzing  six  DOE  sites  for  the  storage  and  dis- 
position mission.  These  are:  Hanford  Reservation,  Richland,  WA;  Idaho  National 
Engineering  Laboratory,  Idaho  Falls,  ID;  Nevada  Test  Site,  Las  Vegas,  NV;  Oak 
Ridge  Reservation  {Y-12  Plant),  Oak  Ridge,  TN;  Pantex  Plant,  Amarillo,  TX;  and 
Savannah  River  Site,  Aiken,  SC.  The  Record  of  Decision  for  the  long-term  storage 
of  all  weapons-usable  fissile  materials  and  the  disposition  of  surplus  fissile  mate- 
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rials  is  planned  for  late  1996.  Additional  site-specific  analyses  Will  be  performed 
prior  to  implementing  a  final  site  decision  for  the  plutonium  disposition  mission. 

Senator  THURMOND.  Would  you  consider  the  Savannah  River  Site  as  the  DOE's 
future  multi-mission  plutonium  site  (not  to  include  those  plutonium  missions  being 
carried  out  at  Pantex  and  R&D  at  the  weapons  labs)?  When  will  you  make  that  de- 
termination? 

Mr.  Crumbly.  The  Savannah  River  Site  along  with  five  other  Departmental  sites 
are  being  anaWzed  for  the  long-term  storage  and  disposition  missions.  The  other 
sites  are:  Hanford  Reservation,  Kichland,  WA;  Idaho  National  Engineering  Labora- 
tory, Idaho  Falls,  ID;  Nevada  Test  Site,  Las  Vegas,  NV;  Oak  Ridge  Reservation  (Y- 
12  Plant),  Oak  Ridge,  TN;  and  Pantex  Plant,  Amarillo,  TX. 

The  Record  of  Decision  for  the  long-term  storage  of  all  weapons-usable  fissile  ma- 
terials and  the  disposition  of  surplus  fissile  materials  is  planned  for  late  1996.  Addi- 
tional site  specific  analyses  will  be  performed  prior  to  implementing  a  final  site  deci- 
sion for  the  plutonium  disposition  mission. 

ADDITIONAL  EM  RESOURCES 

Senator  THURMOND.  In  response  to  a  question  you  testified  that  $100-$200  mil- 
lion additional  funds  in  fiscal  year  1997  would  solve  the  layoff  problems  throughout 
the  EM  program.  Are  you  willing  to  reevaluate  your  present  budget  distribution  to 
deal  with  this  problem  of  "brain  drain'7  If  the  Congress  appropriated  this  amount 
as  additional  EM  resources  in  fiscal  year  1997,  would  restoration  of  employment 
cuts  be  your  first  priority?  How  else  would  you  propose  to  use  that  $100-$2()0  mil- 
lion additional  funds  in  fiscal  year  1997? 

Mr.  Crumbly.  The  budget  submitted  for  the  EM  program  is  currently  adequate 
to  fund  the  most  urgent  risks,  compliance  agreement  requirements,  and  some  "mort- 
gage reduction"  (i.e.,  long-term  cost  reduction).  If  additional  resources  were  provided 
to  the  EM  program  above  the  President's  budget,  our  priority  would  be  to  fund  addi- 
tional projects  and  to  accelerate  on-going  activities  to  drive  down  long-term  6osts 
across  the  complex.  Such  projects  would  include  accelerating  stabilization  of  spent 
fuel  and  plutonium,  increasing  production  levels  of  high-level  waste  vitrification, 
and  expediting  remediation  of  some  sites. 

The  current  and  projected  workforce  levels  and  skill  requirements  reflect  changes 
in  site  missions  as  well  as  efficiency  gains.  Given  that  the  majority  of  the  Depart- 
ment's resources  go  to  personnel  we  would  need  to  have  an  appropriate-sized 
workforce  to  undertake  a  greater  scope  of  work.  Additional  funding  would  allow  us 
to  retain  some  employees,  to  provide  resources  for  targeted,  voluntary  reductions, 
and  to  retrain  individuals  to  develop  new  skills. 

The  Department's  fiscal  year  (FY)  1997  budget  recpest  refiects  a  careful  weighing 
of  priorities  among  environmental  Management,  national  security,  energy  efficiency, 
and  other  programs.  Additional  funding  for  the  EM  program  should  not  be  at  the 
expense  of  other  programs  within  the  Department. 


Questions  Submitted  by  Senator  Dirk  Kempthorne 
violations 

Senator  KEMPTHORNE.  Secretary  Crumbly,  the  State  of  Idaho  recently  fined  to 
Idaho  National  Engineering  Laboratory  $317,000  for  61  Violations  dealing  with  haz- 
ardous waste  management.  First,  what  is  the  cause  of  these  fines? 

Mr.  Crumbly.  The  Idaho  National  Engineering  Laboratory  (INEL)  is  a  large  com- 
plex site  with  many  activities  dealing  with  hazardous  wastes.  Dave  Pisarski,  Bu- 
reau Chief,  Enforcement,  Idaho  Department  of  Environmental  Quality  (DEQ),  was 
quoted  in  a  news  release,  "This  [Notice  of  Violation]  is  not  an  indication  that  INEL 
is  a  poorly  run  facility.  It  is  a  reflection  of  the  size  and  complexity  of  the  site."  That 
being  said,  Lockheed  Martin  Idaho  Technology  Corporation  is  correcting  all  the 
problems  and  will  continue  improving  conduct  of  waste  storage,  treatment,  trans- 
port, and  disposal  operations. 

STATE  REGULATIONS 

Senator  KEMPTHORNE.  Also,  what  steps  are  you  taking  to  insure  the  sites  complies 
with  the  State's  regulations? 

Mr.  Crumbly.  DOE  takes  all  Notices  of  Violations  (NOVs)  seriously.  We  are  ag- 
gressively attempting  to  resolve  this  NOV  as  a  responsibility  of  the  operating  con- 
tractor, including  payment  of  fines,  and  the  NOV  will  be  considered  in  the  contrac- 
tor's award  fee.  Also,  DOE's  strong  commitment  to  self  assessment  helps  us  to  dis- 
cover and  correct  problems  immediately.  In  fact,  many  of  the  items  identified  in  this 
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particular  NOV  had  already  been  discovered  by  internal  audits  and  were  being  cor- 
rected. 

PIT  NINE 

Senator  Kempthorne.  Secretary  Crumbly,  the  Pit  Nine  project  at  the  Radioactive 
Waste  Management  Complex  at  tne  INEL  represents  the  first  significant  privatiza- 
tion effort  in  the  DOE  complex.  As  DOE  prepares  for  large  scale  privatization  ef- 
forts, such  as  the  tanks  at  Hanford,  what  lessons  have  been  learned  from  the  Pit 
Nine  experience? 

Mr.  Crumbly.  To  date,  DOE-ID  has  a  number  of  lessons  on  the  Pit  9  proiect 
which  have  been  and  will  continue  to  be  shared  with  the  rest  of  the  DOE  Complex. 
Examples  of  recommendations  to  date  based  on  lessons  learned  are  in  the  areas  of 
contracting  and  management,  regulatory  involvement  and  scheduling. 

In  the  area  of  contracting  and  management,  the  following  options  should  be  con- 
sidered: use  of  phased  contracts  with  oecision  points;  for  work  that  is  well  defined, 
use  of  fixed  price  contracts  with  performance  incentives  and  penalties;  for  work  that 
cannot  be  well  defined,  use  of  cost  plus  contracts  to  assure  clear  definition  of  con- 
tract data  rights;  direct  Federal  management  rather  than  subcontracting  under  the 
M&O;  tailoring  contract  terms  and  conditions  to  the  privatized  activity  rather  than 
using  a  boilerplate,  which  may  not  be  relevant;  early  development  oi  and  decision 
on  procurement  strategy  and  contract  requirements  to  help  mitigate  "creep." 

In  the  areas  of  regulatory  involvement  and  scheduling,  DOE  should  work  closely 
with  regulators  and  other  stakeholders  from  the  onset  of  a  project;  DOE  should  ac- 
knowledge that  some  of  the  direct  DOE  control  traditionally  associated  with  accom- 
plishing the  actual  work  must  be  relinquished;  and,  schedules  should  not  be  more 
aggressive  than  necessary. 

The  following  recent  examples  of  Pit  9  Project  lessons  learned  are  included  for  il- 
lustration A  positive  lesson  with  the  privatization  effort  is  that,  with  the  schedule 
slip  occurring  on  the  pit  9  project,  the  private  sector  company  (Lockheed  Environ- 
mental Systems  and  Technologies)  is  responsible  for  the  cost  of  the  delay,  not  the 
taxpayer  as  would  be  the  case  if  this  were  a  traditional  M&O  cost  plus  project.  An- 
other lesson  learned  on  Pit  9  which  could  improve  future  privatization  projects  is 
assuring  tight  contract  language  on  responsibility  for  regulatory  fines  and  penalties 
and  performance  to  schedule.  The  language  regarding  responsibility  for  fines  and 
penalties  and  schedule  performance  in  the  Pit  9  contract  is  not  concise  and  could 
be,  improved.  A  suggestion  for  future  privatization  efforts  would  be  to  clearly  state 
that  all  fines  and  penalties  associated  with  contract  performance  and  regulatory 
compliance  be  the  responsibility  of  the  contractor  providing  the  service,  and  possibly 
tie  incentives  to  performance  and  schedule. 

Pit  9  privatization  lessons  learned  are  documented  in  the  U.S.  DOE  Private  Sec- 
tor Working  Group  Privatization  Resource  Document,  published  in  December  1995. 
DOE-ID  has  continued  to  work  closely  with  HQ  Program  Offices,  providing  informa- 
tion to  support  EM  privatization  efforts.  Pit  9  privatization  lessons  learned  informa- 
tion has  been  specifically  requested  and  Provided  to  Savannah  River,  Oak  Ridge, 
and  Richland  sites  to  support  Privatization  initiatives  at  those  sites.  DOEJ— ID  is  fac- 
toring Pit  9  lessons  learned  into  the  current  Advanced  Mixed  Wasted  Treatment  Fa- 
cility Project  procurement  presently  underway  at  the  INEL.  DOE-ID  has  docu- 
mented Pit  9  lessons  learned  in  a  paper  presented  at  the  DOE,  EM-sponsored  ER- 
95  Conference,  and  has  documentea  detailed  Pit  9  lessons  learned  in  an  internal  re- 
port completed  in  November  1995.  Early  project  lessons  learned  were  captured  in 
two  documents  which  were  also  developed  by  the  INEL  M&O  contractor  in  the 
1992-1993  time  frame. 

EM  TECHNOLOGY  DEVELOPMENT  PROGRAM 

Senator  KEMPTHORNE.  Secretary  Crumbly,  the  implementation  of  "Focus  Croups" 
and  "Site  Technology  Working  Croups"  resulted  in  significant  progress  towards  an 
integrated,  cost  effective  EM  Technology  Development  Program.  The  opportunity  for 
extending  this  approach  to  a  broader  integration  of  the  EM  Program  activities  is 
obvious.  What  are  EM  plans  for  the  next  steps  in  expanding  this  systems  integra- 
tion approach  across  the  EM  program?  Civen  the  iNEL's  recognized  strengths  in 
systems  integration,  what  do  you  see  as  INEL's  role  in  this  broader  efibrt? 

Mr.  Crumbly.  The  Office  of  Environmental  Management's  (EM)  approach  to  tech- 
nology development  is  focused  on  implementation— putting  the  new  technologies  to 
use  in  the  field.  To  do  this,  the  role  of  the  Site  Technology  Coordination  Groups 
(STCC's)  is  of  critical  and  broad  importance,  as  these  groups  involve  the  user  orga- 
nizations, stakeholders,  and  the  technology  developers  in  implementing  technologies 
at  the  sites.  More  emphasis  is  being  placed  on  the  role  of  these  STCC  s  in  the  over- 
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all  program,  as  well  as  on  the  coordination  of  the  site  groups  with  the  technology 
focus  areas.  The  stren^h  of  Idaho  National  Engineering  Laboratory  in  systems  inte- 
gration is  well  recognized,  both  in  support  to  tne  focus  areas  (especially  the  Mixed 
Waste  Focus  Area),  and  in  support  to  tne  systems  analysis  and  systems  integration 
activities  of  EM.  The  INEL  system  integration  expertise  is  already  being  used  as 
a  model  for  performing  integrated  life-cycle  baselining  of  sites  and  operations. 

INEL 

Senator  Kempthorne.  Secretary  Crumbly,  INEL  is  a  multi-program  laboratory 
currently  performing  a  number  of  tasks  for  the  Office  of  Nonproliferation  and  Na- 
tional Security.  There  seem  to  be  several  areas  where  the-neeos  of  the  EM  program 
and  the  needs  of  the  NN  program  overlap.  Would  the  DOE  benefit  by  having  some 
systems  integration  and  analysis  performed  to  see  if  efficiencies  can  be  achieved? 

Mr.  Crumbly.  Integration  between  the  Offices  of  Environmental  Management 
(EM)  and  Defense  Programs  (DP)  in  the  characterization  arena  is  already  is  at  an 
adequate  level.  EM  has  designated  the  Nevada  Operations  Office  as  the  lead  to  co- 
ordinate and  integration  ENI  characterization  activities  through  the  Santa  Barbara 
Laboratory  which  supports  both  DP  and  EM.  This  approach  will  assure  the  most 
efficient  and  effective  integration  of  DOE  programs  and  DOE  programs  with  other 
agencies. 

Senator  KEMPTHORNE.  Secretary  Crumbly,  why  are  INEL  funds  being  used  to  pay 
the  storage  of  the  Fort  St.  Vrain's  spent  reactor  mel  in  Colorado? 

Mr.  Crumbly.  INEL  is  funding  the  storage  of  the  Fort  St.  Vrain  spent  fuel  be- 
cause, as  noted,  below,  the  sf>ent  fiiel  was  destined  for  INEL  and  because  of  their 
expertise  in  managing  spent  fuel.  Specifically,  Public  Service  Company  of  Colorado 
(PSC)  had  a  contract  with  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  (which  was  then  amend- 
ed in  1980  with  DOE)  to  ship  segments  one  through  eight  of  the  Fort  St.  Vrain  reac- 
tor spent  fuel  to  the  Idaho  National  Engineering  Laboratory  after  the  fuel  was  re- 
moved from  the  reactor.  Due  to  legal  challenges  oy  the  State  of  Idaho  to  additional 
spent  fuel  shipments  into  Idaho,  DOE  was  unable  to  honor  the  provisions  of  the  con- 
tract. PSC  built  a  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission  (NRC)  licensed  spent  fuel  storage 
facility  in  order  to  allow  them  to  shut  down  and  decommission  the  reactor.  In  order 
to  settle  the  original  contract,  PSC  and  DOE  negotiated  an  agreement  and  modified 
the  original  contract.  By  the  terms  of  this  contract  modification,  signed  February 
9,  1996,  DOE  taJces  title  to  the  spent  fuel  located  within  the  facility  and  begins  re- 
imbursing PSC  for  the  operation  of  the  facility.  DOE  also  will  {jetition  the  NRC  to 
transfer  the  facility  operating  license  from  PSC  to  DOE.  When  the  license  is  trans- 
ferred, DOE  will  own  the  facility  and  operate  it  under  the  regulation  of  the  NRC. 
This  settlement  allows  DOE  to  keep  the  fuel  in  an  NRC  licensed  facility  and  avoid 
unnecessary  transport  costs  to  Idaho.  The  fuel  will  be  shipped  to  an  interim  storage 
or  permanent  disposal  site  when  such  a  site  is  open. 


Questions  Submitted  by  Senator  Sam  Nunn 
savannah  river  site 

Senator  NUNN.  Mr.  Crumbly,  I  think  I  understand  the  rationale  for  transferring 
sites  like  Pinellas  and  Rocky  and  Fernald  to  the  EM  budget — these  are  sites  that 
are  out  of  the  defense  business,  and  the  main  work  is  now  cleanup.  What  I  don't 
understand  is  why  the  Savannah  River  Site  has  also  been  transferred.  While  it  is 
true  that  there  is  little  materials  production  underway  there  at  the  moment  the  Sec- 
retary has  basically  determined  that  any  new  tritium  facility  will  be  built  at  SPS, 
and  it  will  continue  to  be  responsible  for  all  of  the  future  tritium-handling  work. 
Can  you  tell  us  what  the  Secretary's  rationale  was  for  transferring  the  responsibility 
for  Savannah  River  from  Defense  Programs  to  EM? 

Mr.  Crumbly.  The  significant  reduction  in  this  Nation's  nuclear  defense  produc- 
tion requirements  brougnt  about  by  the  end  of  the  Cold  War  resulted  in  a  number 
of  Facilities  no  longer  needed  for  defense  purposes.  By  fiscal  year  1994,  the  only  de- 
fense-related activities  at  the  the  Savannah  River  Site  were  the  tritium  Facilities 
and  maintenance  of  the  K  reactor  as  a  contingency  source  of  tritium.  At  that  time, 
the  Department  decided  that  the  focus  at  the  site  needed  to  shift  from  defense  pro- 
duction-related activities  to  environmental  clean-up  activities.  This  was  the  most  ef- 
fective way  to  accomplish  materials  stabilization,  decontamination  and  deactivation 
of  facilities,  and  to  prepare  the  site  for  future  uses. 

Therefore,  in  January  1995,  the  management  and  funding  responsibilities  for  the 
Savannah  River  Site,  with  the  exception  of  the  tritium  facilities  and  the  K  Reactor, 
were  transferred  from  the  OfTice  of  Defense  Programs  (DP)  to  the  Office  of  Environ- 
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mental  Management  (EM).  With  the  transfer  of  management  and  funding  respon- 
sibilities for  the  majority  of  the  site,  EM  became  the  lead  Secretarial  Office  and^the 
landlord  for  the  site. 

In  December  1995,  the  Department  announced  in  a  Record  of  Decision  its  dual- 
track  strategy  to  assure  a  future  tritium  production  source.  Over  the  next  several 
f'ears,  the  Department  will  evaluate  further  both  the  purchase  of  a  commercial 
ight-water  reactor  or  irradiation  services  from  such  a  reactor  and  the  building  of 
an  accelerator  system  for  the  production  of  tritium.  One  option  will  then  be  selected 
as  the  primary  source  and  the  other  as  a  contingency  source,  if  it  proves  to  be  via- 
ble. Further,  the  Department  selected  the  Savannah  River  Site  as  the  location  for 
an  accelerator,  if  one  is  to  be  built.  We  also  will  upgrade  and  consolidate  the  tritium 
recycling  facilities  at  Savannah  River  and  will  construct  a  tritium  extraction  facility 
at  the  site. 

In  light  of  these  events  and  the  recent  publication  of  the  drafl  Stockpile  Steward- 
ship and  Management  Programmatic  Environmental  Impact  Statement,  the  Depart- 
ment will  review  the  landlord  matter  again. 

PLANS  TO  REPROCESS  COMMERCIAL  SPENT  FUEL  AT  SRS 

Senator  NuNN.  Mr.  Crumbly,  to  your  knowledge,  is  DOE  considering  the  storage, 
stabilization,  and/or  reprocessing  of  spent  nuclear  fuel  from  U.S.  commercial  reac- 
tors at  the  Savannah  River  Site?  Is  this  an  option  under  active  consideration  within 
DOE  to  solve  the  problem  of  vanishing  storage  capacity  at  many  commercial  nuclear 

[)lant  sites  in  the  U.S.?  Has  this  subject  been  broached  to  the  States  of  South  Caro- 
ina  and  Georgia? 

Mr.  Crumbly.  The  Department  is  not  considering  the  storage,  stabilization  and/ 
or  reprocessing  of  spent  nuclear  fuel  from  connmercial  reactors  at  the  Savannah 
River  Site.  The  administration  has  stated  its  position  that  no  site  for  an  interim 
storage  facility  should  be  considered  until  information  regarding  viability  of  the 
Yucca  Mountain  site  for  a  repository  is  available  in  1998.  The  Department,  there- 
fore, has  not  had  discussions  of  this  nature  with  the  States  of  South  Carolina  or 
Ceorgia.  In  addition,  reprocessing  spent  nuclear  fuel  from  civilian  nuclear  power 
would  be  counterproductive  to  efTorts  of  the  United  States  to  discourage  the  separa- 
tion of  potential  weapons  grade  materials  from  spent  fuel  in  commercial  power  pro- 
grams. 

To  solve  the  problem  of  diminishing  storage  capacity  at  many  commercial  nuclear 
power  plant  sites  in  the  U.S.,  the  Department  is  maintaining  a  core  capability  to 
respond  rapidly,  should  new  policy  direction  emerge  regarding  interim  storage.  Our 
current  plans  assume  that  the  Yucca  Mountain  viability  assessment  will  be  com- 
pleted in  fiscal  year  1998  and  that  an  interim  storage  facility  site  will  be  designated 
in  fiscal  year  1999.  Until  a  site  is  selected,  we  will  conduct  those  activities  that  do 
not  require  a  specific  site  for  an  interim  storage  facility,  but  could  expedite  the  start 
of  interim  storage  operations,  if  and  when  Congress  designates  a  site.  We  are  also 
considering  development  of  a  market-based  approach  that  relies  upon  the  private 
sector  for  waste  acceptance,  storage,  and  transportation  services.  After  an  interim 
storage  facility,  site  is  designated,  we  will  begin  facility  development  and  the  acqui- 
sition of  waste  acceptance,  storage,  and  transportation  equipment  and  services  from 
the  private  sector. 

DEFENSE  WASTE  PROCESSING  FACILITY 

Senator  NUNN.  The  Defense  Waste  Processing  Facility  at  the  Savannah  River  Site 
began  operating  with  high-level  waste  during  tne  past  month;  but,  we've  been  told, 
at  a  restricted  processing  rate  due  to  budget  constraints.  Do  you  plan  to  provide  the 
additional  funding  to  fully  utilize  the  capacity  of  the  plant  over  the  coming  years? 
Is  it  correct  that  a  relatively  small  annual  increment  in  funding  would  provide  for 
the  removal  of  the  radioactive  waste  from  the  underground  waste  tanks  in  a  much 
shorter  time  period,  i.e.,  a  decade  or  more  earlier,  thereby  minimizing  a  very  serious 
environmental  risk?  Would  this  up-front  funding  also  save  billions  ofdollars  in  total 
life-cycle  costs  for  DWPF  operations?  Can  you  provide  more  precise  estimates? 

Mr.  Crumbly.  The  Defense  Waste  Processing  Facility  began  radioactive  oper- 
ations on  March  12,  1996.  The  Defense  Waste  Processing  Facility  is  an  integral  part 
of  the  entire  High-level  Waste  System  at  the  Savannah  River  Site.  The  High-level 
Waste  System  is  managed  as  an  integrated  system  with  many  components  that  are 
dependent  on  one  another  within  the  system.  The  funding  for  the  nigh-level  waste 
system  is  allocated  to  optimize  the  overall  efficiency  of  the  system  as  a  whole.  As 
with  anv  new  major  industrial  facility  a  period  of  time  (usually  12-18  months)  is 
reqruired  to  bring  such  a  facility  up  to  full  production.  We  estimate  that  it  will  take 
at  least  this  long  to  bring  the  Defense  Waste  Production  Facility,  as  a  first  of  a  kind 
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facility  up  to  near  full  production.  We  are  limited  by  a  number  of  physical  limits 
to  achieve  the  maximum  production  such  analytical  sample  testing,  and  the  Late 
Wash  Facility. 

Currently,  we  are  evaluating  the  limits  and  benefits  of  increased  attainment  for 
the  entire  High-level  Waste  System.  Some  scenarios  as  shown  below  indicate  signifi- 
cant life-cycle  cost  reductions  with  a  relatively  small  incremental  annual  increase. 
The  current  production  rate  of  200  canisters  per  year  has  an  estimated  life-cycle 
cost  of  $13.9  Billion  and  a  completion  date  of  2026.  With  an  expenditure  of  approxi- 
mately $15  million  to  modify  the  Late  Wash  Facility,  an  increase  of  $17.5  million 
f»er  year  to  the  High-level  Waste  System  would  allow  for  an  increase  in  attainment 
rom  200  to  250  canisters  per  year  and  reduce  the  life-cycle  cost  by  $3.5  billion  and 
shorten  the  completion  date  to  2020.  An  increase  of  $35  million  per  year  would 
allow  for  the  increase  in  attainment  from  200  to  300  canisters  per  year  and  reduce 
the  life-cycle  cost  by  $4.8  billion  and  shorten  the  schedule  by  9  years. 

PLANS  TO  REPROCESS  COMMERCIAL  SPENT  FUEL  AT  SRS 

Senator  NUNN.  As  a  result  of  downsizing  the  nuclear  weapons  stockpile,  the  dis- 
posal of-excess  weapons-grade  plutonium  has  become  a  significant  international 
issue.  I  understand  that  the  Department  is  addressing  this  issue  for  excess  U.S. 
weapons  plutonium  through  a  NKPA  decision  process  as  well  as  through  a  multi- 
agency  sponsored  joint  study  with  Russia.  What  are  your  thoughts  regarding  the 
Russian  position  that  plutonium  is  a  valuable  energy  resource  and  should  be  used 
to  fuel  nuclear  reactors  versus  the  options  for  immobilization  and  disposal  under 
consideration  in  the  DOE  disposition  process? 

Mr.  Crumbly.  The  Russians  have  made  it  clear  during  the  ongoing  Joint  United 
States/Russian  study  that  they  consider  plutonium  to  be  valuable  and  wish  to 
consume  it  in  reactors.  They  have  indicated  that  they  would  only  use  inrunobilization 
or  geologic  disposal  for  plutonium  forms  that  they  declare  to  be  waste.  During  the 
course  o?  the  study,  the  Russians  have  agreed,  in  principle,  to  the  general  objective 
of  achieving  the  "spent  fuel  standard"  in  which  the  plutonium  is  made  as  unattrac- 
tive and  dimcult  to  retrieve  and  use  in  a  nuclear  weapon  as  the  residual  plutonium 
in  commercial  spent  nuclear  fuel.  Each  of  the  alternatives  being  considered  for  plu- 
tonium disposition  (reactors,  immobilization  and  geologic  disposal)  will  meet  this 
standard. 

The  ultimate  technology(ies)  chosen  by  the  United  States  and  Russia  need  not 
necessarily  be  identical  if  the  "spent  fuel  standard"  can  be  attained  in  a  manner 
that  satisfactorily  addresses  pi-olileration  concerns. 

Although  the  Department  nas  not  yet  selected  an  approach  to  plutonium  disposi- 
tion, the  United  States  does  not  view  the  commercial  use  of  plutonium  as  a  conruner- 
cially-attractive  producer  of  energy.  In  general,  in  order  to  use  plutonium  as  fuel, 
new  or  modified  facilities  would  need  to  be  developed  to  fabricate  the  mixed  oxide 
fuel  and  a  supporting  infrastructure  would  also  need  to  be  established.  While  pluto- 
nium does  have  value  as  an  energy  source  and  alternative  to  uranium  fuel  in  com- 
mercial reactors,  the  life-cycle  cost  of  providing  new  facilities  and  establishing  the 
necessary  infrastructure  to  accommodate  the  plutonium  fuels  would  be  expected  to 
significantly  exceed  the  value  of  the  energy. 

CONSIDERATION  IN  THE  DOE  DISPOSITION  PROGRAM? 

Senator  NUNN.  It  is  my  understanding  that  the  Department  has  committed  to 
treatment  of  "mixed  waste"  through  the  Site  Treatment  Planning  process.  Has  that 
process  led  to  enforceable  "Consent  Orders"  with  State  regulators  for  all  sites  with 
mixed  wastes? 

Mr.  Crumbly.  DOE  has  31  approved  Site  Treatment  Plans  in  place.  All  approved 
Plans  are  enforceable  through  a  compliance  Order.  Most  Orders  were  issued  by 
State  regulators,  although  6  Plans  were  approved  and  orders  issued  by  EPA. 

Negotiations  on  final  Plans  and  Orders  are  currently  underway  for  an  Additional 
4  sites  with  mixed  waste.  They  are  expected  to  be  completed  this  year. 

Senator  NUNN.  Has  the  Department  adequately  funded  these  commitments? 

Mr.  Crumbly.  DOE's  Plans  were  consistent  with  current  and  projected  funding 
as  they  were  known  at  the  time.  The  Plans  and  Orders  commit  DOE  to  involve  its 
regulators  in  the  budget  process  to  ensure  treatment  of  mixed  waste  is  given  appro- 
priate priority,.  The  regulators  have  also  agreed  to  consider  funding  availability  in 
establishing  milestones  and  evaluating  changes  to  the  Plans  as  they  are  9  imple- 
mented. 

Senator  NUNN.  I'm  particularly  concerned  with  treatment  of  mixed  transuranic 
waste  which  I  understand  has  the  highest  risk,  based  on  current  forms  and  storage 
conditions. 
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Mr.  Crumbly.  Mixed  transuranic  waste  is  currently  stored  safely  at  the  generat- 
ing sites.  The  Plans  commit  DOE  to  treat  transuranic  waste  to  meet  the  acceptance 
criteria  at  the  Waste  Isolation  Pilot  Plant  (WIPP).  Treatment  schedules  will  oe  de- 
termined wiUi  consideration  of  risks  associated  with  this  and  other  activities  in  the 
Department,  coordination  with  WIPP,  regulator  and  other  stake  holders  concerns, 
ana  appropriate  factors. 

Senator  NUNN.  Are  the  plans  to  treat  the  transuranic  waste  at  Savannah  River 
funded  and  on  track? 

Mr.  Crumbly.  Plans  are  progressing  for  evaluation  of  Transuranic  waste  treat- 
ment technology  options.  The  WIPP  Waste  Acceptance  Criteria  is  being  used  as  the 
basis  for  treatment  requirements.  DOE-SR  is  planning  a  project  for  a  Transuranic 
Waste  Characterization  and  Processing  Building.  This  facility  will  characterize  and 
process  TRU  waste  to  waste  acceptance  criteria  standards,  prior  to  shipment  to 
WIPP. 


Questions  Submitted  by  Senator  John  Glenn 
hanford  tank  program 

Senator  Glenn.  Last  year  I  asked  you  about  problems  in  the  Hanford  Tank  Farm 
identified  by  the  CAO  regarding  a  severe  backlog  on  routine  maintenance  activities. 
I'm  pleased  to  say  that  problem  has  been  effectively  addressed,  and  that  the  mainte- 
nance backlog  has  nearly  been  eliminated.  However  the  CAO  has  brought  a  new 
problem  to  our  attention  and  I'd  like  both  of  your  comments  on  it. 

Recently  the  CAO  has  reported  that  the  characterization  of  the  tank  waste  is  far 
behind  schedule.  In  fact  according  to  the  CAO,  "After  more  than  10  years  and  about 
$260M  invested  in  trying  to  characterize  tank  wastes  at  Hanford,  little  definitive 
progress  has  occurred  ...  all  parties  .  .  .  need  further  assurance  that  the  charac- 
terization program  has  a  sound  technical  foundation."  CAO  believes  that  not  one  of 
the  177  high  level  waste  tanks  has  been  accurately  characterized,  and  that  the  un- 
certainties they  identified  could  undermine  the  savings  DOE  expects  to  realize  by 
privatizing  the  tank  waste  remediation  program. 

Could  you  comment  on  this  issue? 

Mr.  Crumbly.  Of  the  177  Hanford  tanks  approximately  134  (75  percent)  have 
been  fully  or  partly  characterized  to  date,  12  have  been  completely  characterized  (7 
percent);  another  122  tanks  have  been  partially  characterized. 

There  is  some  uncertainty  in  all  characterization  data.  The  characterization  data 
we  are  using  as  a  basis  for  the  proposal  to  privatize  the  tank  waste  remediation 
program  is  adequate  to  allow  perspective  vendors  to  estimate  their  costs  for  this 
program.  None  of  the  prospective  vendors  has  questioned  the  adequacy  of  the  char- 
acterization data.  We  believe  that  the  level  of  uncertainty  associated  with  the  cur- 
rent characterization  data  will  not  undermine  savings  that  we  expect. 

Senator  Clenn.  CAO  recommends  that  the  Secretary  should  defer  funding  the 
construction  and  pretreatment  activities  until  technical  foundation  is  established 
and  sufficient  waste  data  obtained.  Comment? 

Mr.  Crumbly.  We  agree  that  funding  for  the  construction  of  treatment  facilities 
should  be  premised  establishing  the  technical  adequacy  of  the  characterization  pro- 
gram and  ensuring  that  sufficient  waste  characterization  information  is  available  to 
define  the  requirements  of  those  facilities.  We  disagree  with  the  CAO  conclusions 
that  these  conditions  have  not  been  met  and  that  there  is  insufficient  data  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  tank  waste  treatment  privatization  effort.  The  effort  is  divided  into 
two  procurement  phases.  Phase  I  is  a  proof-of-privatization-concept/commercial  dem- 
onstration scale  effort  which  will  treat  between  6  and  13  percent  of  the  waste  over 
a  5  to  9  year  period.  The  characterization  data  that  we  now  have  was  adequate 
enough  the  prepare  the  Reauest  for  Proposal  Phase  I  activities.  None  of  the  prospec- 
tive vendors  has  questioned  the  adequacy  of  that  characterization  data.  Phase  II  is 
a  full-scale  production  phase  and  will  treat  the  remainder  of  the  waste.  We  will  col- 
lect additional  characterization  data  for  Phase  II  as  Phase  II  needs  are  defined. 

SAVANNAH  RIVER  REPROCESSING 

Senator  Clenn.  In  December  Senator  Levin  and  I  wrote  the  Secretary  urging  her 
to  close  down  one  of  the  reprocessing  canyons  at  Savannah  River.  The  Secretary's 
response  indicated  that  this  situation  was  under  consideration.  The  DNFSB  has  ex- 
pressed some  concerns  about  consolidating  all  processing  in  the  F  canyon,  in  that 
if  that  facility  is  incapacitated,  we  have  no  back  up. 

If  the  canyons  were  consolidated,  could  the  other  canyon  be  placed  in  mothballs, 
so  that  it  could  be  restarted  on  fairly  short  notice? 
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Mr.  Crumbly.  Yes.  If  the  nuclear  materials  stabilization  activities  at  the  Savan- 
nah River  Site  were  consolidated  into  F-Canyon,  the  Department  would  maintain 
the  H-Canyon  in  its  current  state  of  readiness  pending  assessments  of  material  sta- 
bilization progress  in  the  F-Canyon  and  future  mission  decisions.  Maintaining  the 
H-Canyon  in  its  current  state  of  readiness  requires  continued  maintenance,  operator 
training  and  qualification,  periodic  reviews  of  Safety  Analysis  Reports,  Bases  for  In- 
terim Operation  and  other  safety  documentation,  and  periodic  exercising  of  critical 
process  equipment  to  ensure  that  it  is  functional. 

South  Carolina  officials  and  Savannah  River  Site  contractors  have  proposed  roles 
for  the  F  and  H-Canyons  for  disposition  of  highly  enriched  uranium  and  plutonium, 

f)lutonium  recycling,  and  the  management  of  foreign  research  reactor  spent  nuclear 
iiels.  The  Department  is  also  considering  some  of  these  missions  under  several  En- 
vironmental Impact  Statement:  the  October,  1995  Draft  Environmental  Impact 
Statement  for  the  Disposition  of  Highly  Enriched  Uranium;  the  January,  1996  orafl 
Storage  and  Disposition  of  Weapons- Usable  Fissile  Materials  Programmatic  Environ- 
mental Impact  Statement,  the  January,  and  I  wrote  the  Secretary  urging  her  to 
close  down  1996  Draft  Programmatic  Environmental  Impact  Statement.  Stockpile 
Stewardship  and  Management,  and  the  February  1996  Final  Environmental  Impact 
Statement  on  Proposed  a  Nuclear  Weapons  Nonproliferation  Policy  Concerning  For- 
eign Research  Reactor  Spent  Nuclear  Fuel.  These  decisions  will  be  made  within  ap- 
proximately one  year  from  now. 

If  the  canyons  are  consolidated  and  the  progress  of  the  nuclear  material  stabiliza- 
tion efforts  in  F-Canyon  is  satisfactory,  and  if  no  additional  missions  are  assigned 
to  the  canyons,  the  Department  expects  to  maintain  H-Canyon  in  its  current  state 
of  readiness  until  2001  when  all  oi  the  nuclear  materials  have  been  removed  from 
the  facility.  No  decisions  have  been  made  regarding  the  fate  of  the  Canyons  beyond 
time. 

Senator  GLENN.  How  long  would  it  take  to  restart  the  mothballed  plant? 

Mr.  Crumbly.  We  estimate  that  it  would  take  about  2  years  to  restart  the  H-Can- 
yon facility  from  its  current  state.  Restarting  the  facilities  would  entail  hiring  and 
training  operators,  inspecting  and  testing  the  processing  equipment  upgrading  the 
Safety  Analysis  Reports,  Basis  for  Interim  Operation  and  other  safety  documenta- 
tion, and  conducting  an  Operational  Readiness  review  as  required  by  the  DOE  Or- 
ders governing  the  restart  of  nuclear  facilities. 

Senator  Glenn.  How  much  money  would  we  save,  per  year,  by  mothballing  one 
canyon?  By  completely  shutting  down  one  canyon? 

Mr.  Crumbly.  The  Department  of  Energy  and  contractor  staffs  recommendation 
to  consolidate  was  based  on  the  savings  identified  in  the  Facility  Utilization  Report, 
which  vary  from  year  to  year.  Savings  of  $7  million  were  projected  for  fiscal  year 
1997,  and  savings  of  $19  million  were  projected  for  fiscal  year  1998.  Over  a  10-year 
period,  the  total  savings  from  consolidation  were  projected  to  be  $168  million.  Tlie 
precise  savings  that  would  be  realized  in  a  consolidation  strategy  depend  on  the  spe- 
cific requirements  for  maintaining  the  readiness  of  H-Canyon,  which  are  currently 
being  developed,  and  the  timing  and  impact  of  future  decisions  on  H-Canyon  readi- 
ness made  as  material  stabilization  progress  and  future  mission  decisions  are  made. 

We  are  currently  preparing  a  report  to  submit  to  the  Defense  Nuclear  Facilities 
Safety  Board  (DNFSB)  detailing  the  Department's  proposal  for  the  state  of  readi- 
ness to  be  maintained  at  H-Canyon.  The  report  will  propose  to  maintain  the  canyon 
in  its  current  state  of  readiness,  and  will  be  submitted  by  October  1996. 

Senator  GLENN.  How  long  would  it  take  for  the  remaining  canyon  to  work  off  the 
backlog,  compared  to  the  two  combined  plants? 

Mr.  Grumbly.  We  do  not  expect  that  there  would  be  a  significant  difference  in 
processing  time  between  the  consolidated  canyon  approach  and  the  two  canyon  ap- 
proach. The  schedules  shown  in  the  Facility  Utilization  Report  indicate  that  it 
would  take  approximately  8  months  longer  to  work-off  the  backlog  using  only  the 
F-Canyon  (completion  by  October,  2000)  than  it  would  if  we  used  both  the  F  and 
H-Canyons  (completion  by  February,  2000).  We  believe  this  difTerence  could  be  sig- 
nificantly reduced  by  accelerating  some  of  the  work  and  it  is  within  the  bounds  of 
uncertainty  of  baseline  estimate. 

The  reason  for  the  relatively  small  difference  in  the  schedules  is  that  the  comple- 
tion of  the  nuclear  material  stabilization  at  the  Savannah  River  Site  depends  on  the 
availability  of  several  new  facilities/capabilities  rather  than  the  processing  capac- 
ities of  the  canyons.  The  completion  date  for  stabilizing  the  nuclear  materials  in  H- 
Canyon  depends  on  the  availability  of  facilities  to  stabilize  and  store  the  neptunium- 
237  which  is  used  as  target  material  to  produce  plutonium-238.  If  the  H-Canyon  is 
used,  the  solutions  would  be  converted  to,  an  oxide.  If  the  stabilization  is  consoli- 
dated into  F-Canyon,  the  neptunium  and  plutonium-239  solutions  now  in  H-Canyon 
would  be  transported  to  the  F-Canyon  vitrification  facility  being  built  for  the  ameri- 
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cium  and  curium  solutions.  This  new  facility  is  expected  to  be  ready  in  1998.  In 
order  to  transport  the  solutions  from  H-Canyon  to  r-Canyon,  a  container  must  be 
developed  and  approved  by  the  Department  of  Transportation.  Furthermore,  the 
neptunium  cannot  be  solidified  until  adequately  shielded  storage  space  is  available. 
Unless  another  storage  location  can  be  found,  the  solidification  of  the  neptunium 
must  also  await  the  completion  and  startup  of  the  new  actinide  packaging  and  stor- 
age facility  at  the  Savannah  River  Site.  This  facility  is  to  be  ready  to  accept  neptu- 
nium in  2001. 

Senator  GLENN.  You  are  responsible  to  clean  up  the  mess  that  DOE  has  left  over 
from  the  cold  war.  Much  of  that  mess  resulted  from  an  attitude  that  could  be  char- 
acterized as:  "Pollution  is  OK,  as  long  as  we  don't  think  it  will  go  outside  the  fence." 

The  environmental  workers  as  well  as  the  numerous  members  of  the  public  may 
be  at  risk  from  this  attitude.  We  now  know  that  the  radioactive  plume  at  Hanford 
is  going  deeper  and  farther  than  ever  envisioned.  That  may  be  true  at  other  sites 
as  well. 

Should  the  current  "Site  Boundary"  be  moved  from  the  Reservation  Boundary  to 
the  Facility  Boundary  to  provide  adequate  protection  for  the  Public,  Workers  and 
the  Environment  within  the  boundaries  of  DOE  sites? 

Mr.  Crumbly.  The  site  boundary  should  not  be  moved  from  its  present  location 
back  to  the  facility  or  area  boundaries.  From  a  safety  perspective,  the  site  boundary 
is  established  as  a  buffer  area  for  protection  of  the  public.  It  is  conservatively  sited 
based  on  theoretical  design  basic  accidents  and  in  a  practical  sense,  it  is  the  area 
within  which  public  access  can  be  controlled.  For  example,  a  public  road  traversing 
a  DOE  site  is  considered  to  be  within  the  DOE  site  boundary  if,  when  necessary, 
DOE  has  the  capability  to  control  the  road  during  accident  or  emergency  conditions. 

We  believe  it  prudent  to  maintain  the  site  boundaries  as  currently  defined  to  sup- 
port ongoing  activities.  At  some  sites,  such  as  Hanford,  a  substantial  portion  of  site 
land  has  been  cleaned  up  (e.g.  North  Slope  and  Arid  Lands  Ecology  Reserve)  and 
could  be  released  for  other  uses.  However,  future  decisions  of  this  nature  should  be 
based  on  a  process  similar  to  the  which  resulted  in  the  Comprehensive  Land  Use 
Plan  and  specifically,  the  Hanford  Remedial  Action  Environmental  Impact  State- 
ment, which  encourage  public  input  in  the  decisionmaking  process,  before  any  deci- 
sions are  made. 

Senator  Clenn.  Last  year's  Rejaort  to  Congress  discussed  several  innovations  you 
had  developed  to  help  monitor  for  underground  leakage  of  radioactive  materials,  and 
to  remove  some  of  these  materials  from  the  soil. 

Would  you  describe  what  progress  you  have  made  in  those  two  areas,  and  how 
well  the  new  devices  are  working? 

Mr.  Crumbly.  We  have  made  significant  progress  with  our  characterization  and 
monitoring  capabilities.  For  instance,  in  fiscal  year  1996  we  demonstrated  that  Elec- 
tric Resistivity  Tomography  (ERT)  detected  leaks  as  small  as  50  gallons  at  a  mock 
facility  at  Hanford.  We  will  install  ERT  at  a  Hanford  tank  farm  in  fiscal  year  1997 
to  detect  leakage  of  high-level  radioactive  waste  from  tanks  during  waste  retrieval 
operations.  Also,  Cone  Penetrometer  Truck  (CPT)  sensors  have  been  developed  to 
directly  measure  both  radioactive  contaminants  plumes.  CI-T  sensors  and  field  in- 
strumentation are  integrated  to  provide  on-the-spot  data  from  the  subsurface.  Ra- 
dioactive and  hazardous  contaminants  in  soil,  soil  vapor,  and  groundwater  were 
analyzed  in  the  field  using  this  technique  at  several  DOE  sites  this  year  for  charac- 
terization programs. 

Real  progress  has  also  been  made  on  techniques  to  actually  remove  or  facilities 
the  removal  of  contaminants  from  the  soil.  Dig  Face,  a  tool  demonstrated  during  fis- 
cal year  1995  and  which  characterizes  the  soils  as  the  excavator  digs,  assures  that 
only  contaminated  soil  is  removed,  thereby  reducing  waste  volumes  significantly. 
We  will  use  Dig  Face  this  year  at  Sandia  on  an  actual  cleanup  site.  Another  re- 
trieval system  is  the  Telerobatic  retrieval  system  that  is  being  demonstrated  at 
Idaho  National  Engineering  Laboratory's  Pit  9.  This  system  remotely  retrieves  bur- 
ied was  using  various  tools.  We  have  also  demonstrated  a  cryogenic  cutting  tool  that 
uses  freezing  technology  to  solidify  the  waste  before,  cutting  and  removing  blocks 
of  soil. 

Senator  Clenn.  The  Report  by  the  Advisory  Committee  on  External  Regulation 
of  DOE  Nuclear  Safety  recommends  establishing  "External  Regulation"  for  all  safety 
at  DOE  facilities.  The  Committee  believes  that  this  move  would  provide  stability 
and  balance  in  safety  management  and  policy,  remove  redundant  and  confusing  re- 
quirements, remove  confiicts  of  interest  for  internal  regulators,  increase  public 
awareness  of  and  credibility  for  DOE's  operations,  and  iniprove  management  ac- 
countability for  safety.  Would  you  care  to  comment  on  the  Report  and  discuss  how 
you  see  such  a  program  affecting  the  cleanup  work  at  DOE  sites? 
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Mr.  Crumbly.  I  would  like  to  commend  the  Advisory  Committee  on  External  Reg- 
ulation of  DOE  Nuclear  Safety  for  its  thoughtful  and  informative  analysis  of  these 
very  important  and  complex  issues.  Upon  the  request  of  the  Secretary,  I  am  cur- 
rently chairing  a  working  group  of  senior  individuals  within  the  Department  of  En- 
ergy, the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  and  the  Department  of  Justice  to 
evaluate  the  Committee's  recommendations.  We  will  be  happy  to  share  our  conclu- 
sions with  you  and  other  members  of  Congress  when  we  have  finished  our  evalua- 
tion. 

Most  of  the  environmental  cleanup  activities  at  DOE  sites  are  already  externally 
regulated  by  independent  external  agencies,  such  as  the  U.S.  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  (EPA)  and  those  states  to  whom  EPA  has  delegated  authority.  In  addi- 
tion, the  Defense  Nuclear  Facilities  Safety  Board  performs  important  oversight  func- 
tions at  defense-related  facilities.  Therefore,  a  program  focusing  on  external  regula- 
tion for  DOE  nuclear  safety  would  likely  have  only  a  marginal  impact  on  on-going 
environmental  restoration  and  waste  management  activities.  Nonetheless,  there  are 
environmental  areas  that  are  still  not  externally  regulated,  such  as  radiological 
effluents  to  surface  water,  cleanup  at  non-Superfund  sites  and  low-level  and  cleanup 
waste  disposal.  Our  working  group's  analysis  is  focusing  on  the  most  effective  way 
to  ensure  safety  at  our  facilities.  _ 

[Whereupon,  at  11:06  a.m.,  the  hearing  was  adjourned.] 
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The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  notice,  at  11:01  a.m.,  in  room 
SR-222,  Russell  Senate  Office  Building,  Senator  Strom  Thurmond 
(chairman)  presiding. 

Committee  members  present:  Senators  Thurmond,  Warner,  Lott, 
Coats,  Hutchison,  Nunn,  Levin,  Robb,  and  Lieberman. 

Committee  staff  members  present:  Romie  L.  Brownlee,  staff  di- 
rector; George  W.  Lauffer,  deputy  staff  director;  and  Donald  A. 
Deline. 

Professional  staff  members  present:  Bert  K.  Mizusawa,  Steven  C. 
Saulnier,  Eric  H.  Thoemmes. 

Minority  staff  members  present:  Arnold  L.  Punaro,  minority  staff 
director;  Richard  D.  DeBobes,  counsel;  William  E.  Hoehn,  Jr.,  pro- 
fessional staff  member;  Maurice  Hutchinson,  professional  staff 
member;  Michael  J.  McCord,  professional  staff  member;  and  Frank 
Norton,  professional  staff  member. 

Staff  assistant  present:  Patricia  L.  Banks. 

Research  assistant  present:  Pamela  L.  Farrell. 

Committee  members'  assistants  present:  Judith  A.  Ansley,  assist- 
ant to  Senator  Warner;  Richard  F.  Schwab,  assistant  to  Senator 
Coats;  David  W.  Davis,  assistant  to  Senator  Hutchison;  John  F. 
Luddy  n,  assistant  to  Senator  Inhofe;  Patricia  L.  Stolnacker,  as- 
sistant to  Senator  Santorum;  Andrew  W.  Johnson,  assistant  to  Sen- 
ator Exon;  Richard  W.  Fieldhouse,  assistant  to  Senator  Levin;  Su- 
zanne M.  McKenna,  assistant  to  Senator  Glenn;  John  P.  Stevens, 
assistant  to  Senator  Glenn;  and  William  Owens,  assistant  to  Sen- 
ator Robb. 

Committee  members'  fellows  present:  CDR  Thomas  A.  Vecchiolla, 
fellow  to  Senator  Cohen;  Craig  B.  Williams,  fellow  to  Senator 
McCain;  MAJ  Sharon  KG.  Dunbar,  fellow  to  Senator  Coats;  MAJ 
Marc  T.  Thomas,  fellow  to  Senator  Kempthorne;  LTC  Michael 
Montelongo,  fellow  to  Senator  Hutchison;  Brian  Levengood,  fellow 
to  Senator  Santorum;  Linda  Taylor,  fellow  to  Senator  Bingaman; 
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MAJ  Barry  Grene  Wright,  fellow  to  Senator  Byrd;  Larry  Wilson,  fel- 
low to  Senator  Robb;  LTC  Michael  W.  DeYoung,  fellow  to  Senator 
Bryan;  and  Stanley  Kaufman,  fellow  to  Senator  Lieberman. 

OPEMNG  STATEMENT  OF  SENATOR  STROM  THURMOND, 

CHAIRMAN 

Chairman  Thurmond.  The  committee  will  come  to  order. 

The  Armed  Services  Committee  convenes  this  morning  to  con- 
clude a  series  of  hearings  with  our  Nation's  combatant  command- 
ers. Our  witnesses  this  morning  are  Adm.  Joseph  W.  Prueher, 
Commander  in  Chief  of  the  U.S.  Pacific  Command,  and  Gen.  Gary 
E.  Luck,  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  United  Nations  Command  and 
the  Combined  Forces  Command  and  Commander,  U.S.  Forces, 
Korea.  Each  has  appeared  here  before  and  is  well  known  to  this 
committee. 

Together,  our  witnesses  command  U.S.  armed  forces  responsible 
for  carrying  out  our  military  operations  in  the  Pacific  and  Asian  re- 
gions, whicn  have  over  half  of  the  world's  population  and  area.  We 
have  great  respect  for  both  of  you  gentlemen,  and  appreciate  your 
dedication  and  service  to  our  Nation.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  welcome 
you  here  today. 

Each  year  the  committee  hears  fi-om  our  Nation's  top  operational 
commanders  to  learn  first  hand  the  situation  in  their  commands. 
Both  of  you  are  reg^ional  commanders,  and  play  primary  roles  in 
harnessing  our  armed  forces  to  further  our  Nation's  global  security 
interests. 

The  United  States  has  major  national  security  interests  and 
challenges  in  your  area  of  responsibility.  The  situation  in  the  Tai- 
wan Strait  remains  tense.  China,  perhaps  our  greatest  military 
competitor,  will  continue  to  test  our  political  and  military  leader- 
ship. While  the  administration  chooses  a  policy  of  "strategic  ambi- 
guity," our  readiness  to  respond  must  be  unambiguous.  Korea  re- 
mains the  most  likely  venue  for  a  major  war,  and  North  Korea's 
potential  use  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction  delivered  by  ballistic 
missiles  is  a  real  threat.  Continuing  tension  between  India  and 
Pakistan,  two  nations  with  nuclear  capabilities,  make  South  Asia 
an  area  we  cannot  afford  to  ignore.  Our  bilateral  relationship  with 
Japan  is  essential  to  East  Asian  stability,  and  we  must  continue 
to  work  closely  together.  Finally,  and  more  importantly,  we  are  still 
carrying  out  the  difficult  mission  of  fully  accounting  for  missing 
Americans  in  Southeast  Asia. 

As  combatant  commanders,  you  also  play  a  key  role  in  determin- 
ing force  requirements.  Your  input  is  the  basis  for  the  programs  of 
the  services  and  defense  agencies.  Without  your  requirements,  the 
programs  considered  and  authorized  by  this  committee  serve  little 
purpose.  With  your  needs  in  mind,  the  committee  is  concerned  that 
the  defense  budget  may  have  been  cut  too  deeply,  and  that  the  ad- 
ministration's proposed  cuts  will  further  damage  the  readiness  and 
future  capabilities  of  our  armed  forces. 

We  are  also  concerned  about  the  high  operational  and  personnel 
tempos  experienced  by  our  forces  of  the  past  3  years,  and  the  fre- 
quency and  types  of  operations  in  which  our  military  forces  are  in- 
creasingly involved.  This  was  a  serious  issue  a  year  ago;  our  in- 
volvement in  Bosnia  makes  it  an  even  more  pressing  issue.  I  re- 
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main  personally  troubled  that  we  are  misusing  the  high  level  of 
professionalism  of  our  servicemen  and  women.  At  best,  the  admin- 
istration is  unwittingly  creating  conditions  for  military  failure  and 
the  loss  of  experienced  military  personnel.  If  we  continue  to  go  to 
the  well  too  often,  we  may  find  it  dry  when  we  really  need  it. 

At  the  same  time  that  our  forces  are  diverted  from  doing  the 
training  necessary  to  maintain  fighting  trim,  modernization  has 
been  neglected.  Our  armed  forces  are  being  dangerously  squeezed 
between  an  increasing  operational  tempo  and  decreasing  resources. 
With  these  concerns  in  mind,  the  committee  is  interested  in  wheth- 
er the  forces  apportioned  to  your  commands  are  sufficient  for  your 
operations  and  plans,  and  what  must  be  done  to  maintain  your 
readiness,  for  both  today  and  tomorrow.  Please  discuss  any  signifi- 
cant concerns  about  your  command's  ability  to  carry  out  its  as- 
signed operations  and  missions. 

Again,  I  want  to  extend  to  each  of  you  a  warm  welcome  on  behalf 
of  the  committee,  and  we  look  forward  to  your  testimony. 

We  are, pleased  to  have  Senator  Nunn  here,  and  will  be  glad  to 
hear  from  you.  Senator. 

STATEMENT  OF  SENATOR  SAM  NUNN 

Senator  Nunn.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  join  you 
in  welcoming  Adm.  Joseph  Prueher,  Commander  in  Chief,  United 
States  Pacific  Command,  the  last  of  our  five  geographic  combatant 
commanders  to  appear  before  the  committee,  as  well  as  Gren.  Gary 
Luck,  Commander  in  Chief,  United  Nations  Command  in  Korea. 

I  would  note,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  will  probably  be  General  Luck's 
last  appearance  before  the  committee,  since  he  will  be  retiring  this 
summer  aft^r  a  mere  35  years  of  service.  We  do  not  know  why  he 
is  deciding  to  retire  at  this  stage.  He  has  had  three  combat  tours 
in  Vietnam  as  a  junior  officer  in  the  1960's;  he  has  been  an  out- 
standing commander  in  everything  he  has  undertaken.  He  was  the 
commanding  general  of  the  18th  Airborne  Corps  during  Operation 
Desert  Storm  in  1991.  I  visited  with  him,  as  others  on  this  commit- 
tee and  the  Senate  have,  in  Korea,  I  visited  with  him  here,  and  vis- 
ited with  him  in  Miami  during  an  emergency  there  in  a  hurricane, 
where  he  did  a  superb  job.  Everything  he  has  ever  done  has  been, 
I  think,  absolutely  excellent  quality  for  United  States'  security  and 
for  leadership  and  for  example.  General  Luck,  we  will  miss  you, 
and  hope  you  will  stay  in  touch  and  continue  to  give  us  the  benefits 
of  your  advice  and  expertise,  and  particularly  your  common  sense 
advice.  We  thank  you  for  your  splendid  service. 

General  Luck:  Thank  you,  sir. 

Senator  Nunn.  While  our  four  other  regional  combatant  com- 
manders are  involved  in  significant  ongoing  operations  such  as  op- 
erations in  Bosnia,  in  the  skies  over  Northern  Iraq,  in  the  skies 
over  Southern  Iraq,  and  in  the  waters  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  Mr. 
Chairman,  today's  witnesses  have  been  dealing  with  significant 
tensions  in  their  own  area.  General  Luck  has  been  dealing  with  a 
massive  conventional  threat  posed  by  a  nation  that  at  one  point  not 
long  ago  was  seeking  to  develop  nuclear  weapons,  and  that  is  still 
of  great  concern  to  all  of  us,  and  a  nation  that,  because  of  its  eco- 
nomic problems  and  its  system  of  government,  is  threatening  to  im- 
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plode.  So  that  is  a  real  concem,  and  a  very  dangerous  part  of  the 
world. 

Admiral  Prueher  is  a  unified  combatant  commander  for  the  re- 
gion and  has  been  dealing  not  only  with  the  threat  on  the  Korean 
Peninsula,  but  also  with  the  recent  tensions  in  the  Taiwan  Strait 
that  we  have  all  been  reading  about. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  a  lot  to  learn  from  our  witnesses  this 
morning.  I  look  forward  to  hearing  from  them  about  the  present 
situation  in  their  areas  and  about  future  threats  in  their  area  of 
responsibility,  and  as  you  have  outlined,  Mr.  Chairman,  their  views 
about  the  fiscal  year  1997  budget  and  Future  Years  Defense  Pro- 
grams as  now  scheduled,  and  how  they  would  affect  their  oper- 
ational requirements. 

So  Admiral  and  Greneral,  we  are  delighted  to  have  both  of  you. 

Chairman  Thurmond.  The  iunior  Senator  from  Connecticut.  Do 
you  have  a  statement  you  would  like  to  make? 

STATEMENT  OF  SENATOR  JOSEPH  I.  LIEBERMAN 

Senator  Lieberman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  wel- 
come Admiral  Prueher  and  General  Luck,  thank  them  for  being 
here,  and  for  their  services.  I  was  just  thinking,  as  I  was  listening 
to  Senator  Nunn,  and  of  course  I  agree  with  everything  he  said, 
somebody  last  year  gave  me  a  book  which  was  a  log  book  of  a  clerk 
on  an  American  ship  that  was  in  the  Pacific  as  part  of  Commodore 
Perry's  mission.  It  was  just  stationed  there  for  quite  a  long  time, 
with  the  very  clear  and  broadly  accepted  purpose  of  protecting 
American  maritime  commerce  in  the  Pacific,  which  is  already  in 
the  middle  of  the  19th  century  of  critical  importance  to  us.  So  we 
have  a  long  history,  which  sometimes  we  forget,  of  the  presence  on 
the  waters  and  on  the  land  in  the  Pacific  and  of  the  interests  that 
our  Nation  has  there  of  growing  ever  more  deep  and  broad  and 
complicated  and  important  in  the  century  and  a  half  since  Perry's 
missions.  So  I  thank  you  for  all  you  have  done  to  carry  out  those 
responsibilities  with  real  honor  and  effectiveness. 

Thank  you. 

Chairman  Thurmond.  Senator  Hutchison,  would  you  care  to 
make  any  opening  statement? 

Senator  Hutchison.  No,  Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you.  I  do  have 
questions  for  later. 

Chairman  Thurmond.  Admiral  Prueher,  did  you  have  an  open- 
ing statement? 

STATEMENT  OF  ADM.  JOSEPH  W.  PRUEHER,  USN, 
COMMANDER  IN  CHIEF,  UNITED  STATES  PACIFIC  COMMAND 

Admiral  Prueher.  Yes,  sir,  I  would  be  pleased  to  make  one. 
Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman.  Before  I  commence  I  would 
like  to  add  to  what  Senator  Nunn  has  said.  What  a  privilege  it  has 
been  for  me  to  serve  and  to  continue  to  serve  with  General  Luck, 
who  is  our  U.S.  forces  expert  on  Korea.  What  a  remarkable  career 
and  a  remarkable  person  with  whom  to  serve.  It  has  been  a  privi- 
lege, Gary. 

General  Luck.  Thank  you. 

Admiral  Prueher.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  my  pleasure  to  be  here 
today  before  the  committee.  It  has  been  a  little  less  than  2  months 
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since  I  took  over  the  job,  and  it  has  been  busy  in  that  time.  There 
has  been  a  lot  on  the  plate.  I  have  learned  a  lot  and  continue  to 
learn  a  great  deal.  I  have  submitted  a  written  statement  which  I 
request  be  submitted  for  the  record.  It  includes  a  regional  overview 
of  the  Pacific  region,  it  talks  about  our  strategy  of  Cooperative  En- 
gagement in  the  Pacific,  it  talks  about  some  of  our  military  rela- 
tions with  the  44  Nations  of  the  area,  and  also  the  tools  that  we 
use  to  help  carry  out  this  engagement  strategy.  It  also  points  out 
the  fact  01  the  increasing  importance  of  the  Asia-Pacific  region  to 
our  U.S.  national  interests. 

Already  apparent  to  me  in  the  short  time  that  I  have  had  com- 
mand is  that  the  numbers  of  people,  the  numbers  of  assets,  and  the 
readiness  we  have  in  the  Pacific  Command  are  adequate  to  the 
tasks  that  we  have  been  assigned.  But  to  be  ready  our  young  men 
and  women  are  working  extremely  hard.  They  are  fiilly  committed. 
They  are  properly  trained  and  equipped  to  tackle  the  challenges 
that  the  Nation  has  given  us. 

As  I  have  mentioned,  our  theater  fi-amework  for  engaging  Na- 
tions is  called  Cooperative  Engagement.  It  focuses  on  forward  pres- 
ence, strong  alliances,  bilateral  relationships  amongst  the  Nations, 
and  on  being  able  to  respond  well  to  crises.  Our  military  strategy 
in  the  Asia-Pacific  region  by  itself  does  not  solve  many  problems. 
However,  it  does  create  room  and  it  creates  time  for  the  economic, 
the  political,  and  the  diplomatic  forces  to  come  together  to  solve 
problems.  It  is  a  flexible  strategy  which  can  adapt  to  a  variety  of 
situations.  It  can  be  fine  tuned  and  adjusted  during  this  time  of 
great  change  in  the  Asia-Pacific  region. 

In  light  of  what  is  going  on  right  now,  a  quick  update  is  war- 
ranted on  the  China-Taiwan  situation.  As  you  have  read  in  the  var- 
ious news  magazines  and  newspapers  and  seen  on  television,  China 
staged  military  exercises  in  the  Taiwan  Straits  in  close  proximity 
to  Taiwan  in  an  attempt  to  influence  the  Taiwanese  elections 
which  were  held  on  the  23rd  of  this  month.  These  exercises  were 
structured  and  fairly  normal  with  the  exception  that  they  des- 
ignated two  missile  closure  areas  in  very  close  proximity  to  the 
main  two  Taiwanese  ports.  These  missile  closure  areas  were  exces- 
sively close.  They  were  provocative,  and  in  fact  dangerous  and  dis- 
ruptive to  commerce  in  Taiwan. 

The  U.S.  interests  here  were:  to  maintain  stability  in  the  area, 
to  send  a  signal  to  many  of  our  allies,  to  respond  in  a  very  firm 
way  but  a  measured  way  in  order  to  show  U.S.  resolve  to  the  area, 
to  demonstrate  U.S.  commitment  to  a  peaceful  process  of  reunifica- 
tion between  Taiwan  and  China,  and  yet  not  to  embolden  Taiwan 
to  be  further  assertive.  These  were  the  purposes  of  our  response. 

We  deployed  credible  forces,  one  carrier  battle  group,  moved  an- 
other carrier  battle  group  toward  the  area,  and  moved  an  Aegis 
Class  destroyer  in  close  proximity  to  one  of  the  impact  areas.  Our 
opinion  is  that  these  measured  and  firm  actions  had  the  proper 
balance  and  sent  a  clear  message  to  our  allies  of  the  firm  U.S.  com- 
mitment to  the  region.  I  think  our  allies  and  friends  have  received 
this  message.  With  respect  to  the  China-Taiwan  Strait,  tensions 
have  now  abated,  the  military  exercises  have  ceased.  At  no  time 
during  this  exercise  did  we  have  an  indication  that  China  intended 
to  invade  Taiwan. 
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So  I  think  we  are  at  least  on  a  path,  work  in  progress,  toward 
stability  in  this  region  again.  I  think  we  have  reinforced  amongst 
our  allies  and  our  friends  the  regional  perception  of  the  United 
States  as  an  honest  broker  for  the  Nations  in  the  region;  and  the 
strong  support  for  a  strong  U.S.  presence. 

We  were  able  to  respond  to  this  because  we  had  very  ready  forces 
and  forward-deployed  forces.  In  talking  about  readiness,  which  is 
an  important  factor  for  us,  there  are  really  four  features  at  which 
we  look.  One  is  the  tactics  involved.  Do  our  war-fighters,  our  lead- 
ers, employ  our  forces  in  the  most  effective  way?  The  second  is  the 
training.  Are  our  people  and  our  assets  trained  well  to  carry  out 
and  execute  the  tactics?  The  third  piece  of  this  is  the  technology. 
Do  we  have  modem  forces,  are  they  well  maintained,  and  are  they 
capable  of  answering  the  bell?  The  fourth  element  of  readiness  is 
our  people.  Are  they  qualified,  are  they  there,  are  they  properly 
motivated?  These  four  things,  tactics,  training,  technology,  and  peo- 
ple, are  the  measures  we  use  to  evaluate  our  readiness  and  our 
ability  to  respond  to  the  Nation's  tasks.  I  think  it  is  a  pretty  good 
way  of  looking  at  readiness. 

We  solicit  your  support,  from  this  committee,  which  has  always 
been  forthcoming  to  promote  readiness  and  our  ability  to  answer 
the  bell.  My  opinion  is  right  now  our  force  structure  is  about  right 
for  the  task  we  are  assigned.  Our  readiness  is  at  the  right  level  for 
the  task  we  are  assigned.  Our  challenge  is  to  keep  this  force  struc- 
ture and  readiness  we  have  now  in  time  balance  with  moderniza- 
tion, our  future  readiness,  so  that  in  years  hence,  the  subsequent 
PACOM  commanders  can  say  this  same  thing,  that  we  have  the 
adequate  force  structure  and  we  have  the  readiness  to  respond. 

We  talk  a  lot  about  what  we,  the  warfighting  combatants  CINC's, 
need  from  the  committee  and  fi*om  the  American  people  in  terms 
of  budget.  What  we  also  owe  in  response  is  very  thoughtful  plan- 
ning and  good  stewardship  of  the  assets  we  have  assigned,  so  we 
do  not  waste  the  time,  talent,  or  the  material  given  us  to  carry  out 
our  task.  So  that  we  use  them  well.  I  know  all  the  CINC's  take  this 
very  seriously. 

This  concludes  my  opening  statement,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  I  am 
readv  to  respond  to  questions. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Admiral  Prueher  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  by  Adm.  Joseph  W.  Prueher,  U.S.  Navy 

Mister  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  subcommittee:  It  is  a  sincere  pleasure  and 
honor  to  be  here  representing  the  men  and  women  of  the  United  States  Pacific  Com- 
mand. In  this  statement,  I'll  highlight  some  compelling  rationale  for  our  continued 
active  engagement  in  the  Asia-Pacific  region,  our  strategy  for  engagement,  how  our 
strategy  is  woriting,  and  what  support  we  need  to  continue  to  be  an  effective  force 
for  stability  and  peace. 

THE  ASIA-PACIFIC  IMPERATIVE 

Today,  there  is  nearly  universal  awareness  of  the  Asia-Pacific  region's  demo- 
graphic, economic,  and  political  significance  to  global  affairs. 

•  62  percent  of  the  world's  population 

•  32  fxjrcent  of  the  gross  world  product 

•  $270  billion  foreign  exchange  reserves 

•  Oil  demand  of  over  14.5  million  barrels  per  day 

•  Home  to  6  of  the  world's  7  largest  armea  forces  (U.S.  is  number  3) 

Oflen  lost  in  the  flood  of  regional  statistics  is  the  profound  and  increasing  impact 
the  region  has  on  U.S.  interests.  The  Asia-Pacific  region  already  accounts  for  37  per- 
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cent  of  our  total  two-way  trade.  This  is  greater  than  our  total  trade  with  Canada 
and  Latin  America,  and  it  is  twice  our  two-way  trade  with  Europe.  U.S.  trade  with 
the  Asia-Pacific  region  accounts  for  over  2.5  million  American  jobs.  As  the  world's 
economic  center  ofgravity  settles  in  the  Asia-Pacific  area,  U.S.  ties  to  the  region 
are  becoming  stronger  and  more  interdependent.  Within  the  next  decade,  nearly  60 

Eercent  of  world  economic  growth  will  be  generated  in  East  Asia.  With  that  growth, 
F.S.  trade  and  investment  across  the  Pacific  will  certainly  increase. 
The  region's  fiiture  is  bright  and  its  prosperity  is  in  the  United  States'  interest. 
There  is  optimism  about  the  prospect  for  continued  dynamic  regional  economic 
growth  and  concomitant  gain  in  international  political  influence.  Concurrently,  the 
region  faces  challenges  and  uncertainties  that  directly  link  economics,  politics,  and 
security.  Some  of  these  include: 

•  current  and  potential  nuclear  pwwers,  large  conventional  forces,  and 
smaller  militaries  embarked  on  rapid  technological  modernization, 

•  increasing  importance  of  shipping  lanes  resulting  from  the  expanding  vol- 
ume of  trade  and  the  proximity  of  ethnic,  ideological  and  territorial  dis- 
putes to  chokepoints, 

•  growing  energy  demand — increased  dependence  on  imported  oil — as  pre- 
viously agrarian  nations  industrialize  and  urbanize, 

•  broader  need  and  desire  for  multilateral  cooperation  driven  by  expanding 
commercial  ties, 

•  diffusion  of  advanced  technologies  applicable  to  both  civil  and  military 
production, 

•  single-party,  authoritarian  regimes  that  mask  their  military  capabilities 
and  intentions,  thus  raising  anxiety  levels  among  their  neighbors. 

Nowhere  is  the  confluence  and  interplay  of  economics,  politics,  and  security  as 
great  as  in  the  Asia-Pacific  region.  The  United  States  is  in  a  unique  position  to  be 
an  influential  partner  in  this  arena.  Key  to  shaping  the  regional  environment  to- 
ward a  favorable  future  is  maintaining  a  regional  order  of  cohesive  security  that  fa- 
cilitates cooperation  across  all  dimensions  of  international  relations:  economically, 
politically,  and  militarily.  A  strong  militair  dimension,  one  that  is  credible  and  has 
the  support  of  the  American  people — the  National  Will — can  create  room  for  the  eco- 
nomic and  diplomatic  dimensions  to  work. 

Security  is  the  first  pillar  in  the  President's  integrated  regional  strate^  for  East 
Asia  and  the  Pacific  as  articulated  in  his  National  Security  Strategy  of  Engagement 
and  Enlargement.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  Chairmen  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  have  promulgated  supporting  strategies  in  the  United  States  Security  Strat- 
egy for  the  East  Asia-PacifLC  Region  and  the  National  Military  Strategy  of  Flexible 
and  Selective  Engagement  respectively.  The  binding  theme  is  "security  through  en- 
gagement." This  theme  is  carried  forward  in  the  Pacific  Command's  theater  military 
strategy  of  Cooperative  Engagement. 

COOPERATIVE  ENGAGEMENT 

Cooperative  Engagement  is  a  well-established,  winning,  military  strategy.  Devel- 
oped by  Admiral  Larson,  nurtured  by  Admiral  Macke,  and  a  framework  with  which 
I  wholeheartedly  concur,  it  is  a  comprehensive,  constructive  approach  that  guides 
the  employment  of  the  entire  range  of  PACOM's  military  resources  such  as  forces, 
assets,  funds,  and  programs.  One  of  the  strengths  of  Cooperative  Engagement  is  that 
it  has  been  consistently  applied  over  the  past  4  years  and  it  is  therefore  well  under- 
stood by  the  militaries  of  our  friends  and  allies  throughout  the  region.  This  consist- 
ency and  predictability  over  this  amount  of  time  have  proven  to  be  meaningful  and 
reassuring.  It  is  also  an  inherently  flexible  strategy  that  serves  us  well  during  this 
period  of  dynamic  change  and  growth. 

In  peacetime,  we  pursue  reassurance  throurfi  the  forward  stationing  and  deploy- 
ment of  our  military  forces,  as  well  as  a  broaa  range  of  military  activities.  The  scope 
and  depth  of  this  enort  in  1995  was  remarkable: 

•  18  multilateral  conferences  with  participants  from  over  3€  nations 

•  389  stafl"  talks  in  over  34  countries 

•  221  joint/combined  exercises  in  23  countries 

•  77  humanitarian/civic  action  programs  in  23  countries 

•  718  port  visits  in  23  countries,  a  45.9  percent  increase  over  last  year's 
port  visit  days 

Our  presence  and  our  peacetime  military  activities  reinforce  our  relationships  and 
access  with  friends  and  allies,  reassuring  them  with  respect  to  our  long-term  com- 
mitment, the  effectiveness  of  our  warfighting  capability,  and  the  values  and  quality 
of  our  people. 
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In  crisis,  we  work  to  deter  aggression  and  encourage  cooperation  with  our  friends 
and  allies.  We  work  hard  in  the  Pacific  Command  to  develop  innovative  approaches 
to  joint  (multi-service)  and  combined  (multi-national)  warfighting.  We  continue  to 
tram  our  people  and  our  warfighting  forces  for  effective  crisis  response,  from  minor 
contingencies  such  as  PROMPT  RETURN,  the  repatriation  of  Chinese  migrants 
from  Wake  Island,  to  humanitarian  efTorts  or  disaster  relief,  such  as  that  provided 
to  Japan  following  the  Kobe  earthquake  in  January  1995. 

In  conflict,  we  remain  ready  to  prevail  in  combat.  We  are  prepared  to  win  unilat- 
erally if  necessary — but  we  prefer  to  act  together  with  allies  and  coalition  partners 
who  have  a  common  stake  in  regional  security.  Because  o\ir  forces  are  ready  for 
war,  we  are  able  to  remain  committed  to  peace.  The  two  ^o  hand  in  nand 
toward  our  goal  to  prevent  conflict  and  to  foster  cooperation.  Proactivity  is 
much  more  enective  than  reaction  in  pursuing  our  security  strategy.  Our  engage- 
ment, combined  with  forehanded  planning,  reduces  the  risk  of  aggression  and  helps 
to  diffuse  hostilities  before  they  erupt  into  open  conflict.  Should  deterrence  fail,  we 
remain  prepared  to  fight  and  win. 

COOPERATIVE  ENGAGEMENT:  PROGRESS 

The  following  is  my  assessment  of  the  theater  with  examples  of  how  this  strategy 
is  working. 

Japan 

The  United  States-Japan  bilateral  security  relationship  is  the  cornerstone  of  U.S. 
security  policy  in  the  Asia-Pacific  region.  Japan  currently  (and  for  the  foreseeable 
future)  casts  its  strategic  fortunes  with  the  U.S.,  and  depends  upon  American  secu- 
rity guarantees  in  an  exclusive  bilateral  defense  arrangement.  Japan's  strong  sup- 
port for  the  non-proliferation  policies  reflects  the  Japanese  (jovemment's  commit- 
ment to  forego  arms  exports  and  possession  of  nuclear  weapons.  Those  who  argue 
that  this  is  a  one-sided  arrangement  are  misinformed. 

Tokyo's  financial  support  for  the  presence  of  U.S.  military  forces  in  Japan  was  re- 
cently reaffirmed  with  the  September  signing  of  a  new  Special  Measures  Agreement 
that  will  provide  for  continued  GOJ  Host  Nation  Support  out  to  2001.  Japan  sup- 
plies by  far  the  most  generous  host  nation  support  of  any  of  our  allies.  Japan  also 
provides  a  stable,  secure  environment  for  our  military  operations  and  training.  The 
GOJ  has  annually  assumed  an  increasing  share,  and  will  assume  virtually  all  local 
labor  and  utility  costs  of  maintaining  our  forces  this  year.  Japan  also  funds  leases 
for  land  used  by  U.S.  forces  and  incurs  indirect  costs  such  as  waived  land  use  fees, 
foregone  taxes,  tolls,  customs,  and  payments  to  local  communities  affected  by  U.S. 
bases.  Taken  together,  these  categories  represent  contributions  of  more  than  $4  bil- 
lion annually.  As  part  of  its  host  nation  support,  Japan  also  funds  facilities  con- 
struction under  the  Facilities  Improvement  Program.  This  contribution  is  an  addi- 
tional amount  of  approximately  $1  billion.  Overall,  Japan  pays  over  $5  billion  in 
burden  sharing. 

The  United  States  and  Japan  share  a  strong  commitment  to  maintaining  a  close, 
cooperative  relationship  that  goes  well  beyond  purely  military  activities.  This  rela- 
tionship far  transcends  the  visible  demonstration  of  our  humanitarian  response 
demonstrated  during  the  tragic  Kobe  earthquake.  Our  partnership  addresses  broad- 
er issues  relating  to  security,  including  promoting  international  law,  coordinating 
foreign  assistance  efforts  and  global  burdensharing  activities.  Frequent  bilateral 
U.S.  and  Japanese  military  exercises  continue  to  enhance  the  professional  develop- 
ment and  interoperability  of  our  militaries. 

Finally,  the  U.S.  Government  and  the  Government  of  Japan  are  working  together 
within  the  Special  Action  Committee  for  Okinawa  (SACO)  to  reduce  the  burden  of 
U.S.  force  presence  on  the  Okinawans,  while  maintaining  current  combat  capabili- 
ties and  readiness.  SACO  objectives  are  to  realign,  consolidate,  and  reduce  our  fa- 
cilities on  Okinawa;  to  resolve  problems  related  to  the  activities  of  U.S.  forces;  and 
to  address  other  mutual  issues.  The  Committee  has  already  identified  the  various 
planning  factors  impacting  these  efforts  and  is  continuing  to  study  a  number  of  pro- 
posals. The  SACO  will  m^e  its  final  report  to  the  Security  Consultative  Committee 
by  November  1996. 

Korea 

U.S.  military  presence  and  cooperation  with  the  Republic  of  Korea  (ROK)  are  visi- 
ble reassurances  of  U.S.  commitment  to  the  security  of  the  ROK.  Stability  on  the 
Korean  peninsula — the  historical  confiuence  of  Japanese,  Chinese,  Russian,  Korean, 
and  U.S.  interests — is  inextricably  linked  to  overall  regional  stability. 

The  Nuclear  Agreed  Framework  reached  in  October  1994  froze  the  North  Korean's 
nuclear  program  and  reduced  regional  as  well  as  peninsular  tensions.  Even  though 
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North  Korea  has  complied  with  the  provisions  of  the  agreement,  tensions  rise  and 
fall  each  time  negotiation  of  details  within  the  agreement  bog  down.  The  North  con- 
tinues to  abide  by  the  Agreed  Framework's  step-by-step  approach,  but  negotiations 
remain  difficult.  Even  the  modest  progress  last  June  in  the  United  States-North 
Korea  talks  in  Kuala  Lumpur,  obtaining  Pyongyang's  acceptance  of  a  ROK-model 
reactor  and  a  primary  ROK  role  in  the  Light  Water  Reactor  Project  (LWR)  does  not 
dilute  lingering  uncertainty.  Until  the  Agreed  PVamework  is  fully  implemented,  we 
must  maintain  the  capability  to  enforce  sanctions  or  any  other  economic  or  diplo- 
matic measures  designed  to  induce  North  Korea  compliance  with  the  Agreement. 

Though  the  nuclear  question  is  prominent,  the  convergence  of  three  additional 
concerns — their  conventional  forces,  the  leadership  situation,  and  the  potential  for 
economic  collapse — demands  our  vigilance  as  well. 

North  Korea's  forward  deployed  conventional  military  capability  poses  a  serious 
obstacle  to  stability  on  the  Korean  peninsula.  North  Korea  retains  a  standing  mili- 
tary force  in  excess  of  defensive  needs.  For  example,  it  maintains  a  standing  army 
of  over  one  million  soldiers,  the  majority  of  whom  are  deployed  within  100  kilo- 
meters of  the  demilitarized  zone  (DMZ).  They  also  have  a  substantial  large-caliber 
artillery  capability  entrenched  along  the  DMZ  that  can  range  Seoul.  Recent  forward 
movements  of  aircraft,  restructuring  of  ground  units,  and  testing  of  command  and 
control  systems  display  efforts  to  maintain  viable  military  capabilities  in  a  forward- 
deployed  posture. 

Two  years  aft^r  Kim  Fl-Sung's  death,  North  Korea  is  still  undergoing  the  first  he- 
reditary transfer  of  power  under  a  communist  regime.  The  rationale  for  the  delay 
in  Kim  Chong-Il's  formal  accession  to  key  posts  is  unclear,  but  one  thing  that  has 
not  changed  since  Kim  Il-Sung's  death  is  the  priority  placed  upon  regime  survival. 
If  Kim  Cnong-Il  believes  his  suivival  is  threatened,  he  may  resort  to  the  military 
option.  We  must  remain  prepared  to  defend  against  such  an  attack. 

Poor  agricultural  techniques  and  severe  weather  contributed  to  North  Korean 
grain  production  shortfall.  This  shortfall  triggered  an  unprecedented  appeal  for  for- 
eign assistance.  Although  the  seriousness  oi  this  problem  is  open  to  interpretation, 
we  can  assume  that  it  has  caused  additional  stress  on  both  the  economic  and  politi- 
cal systems. 

Meanwhile,  the  ROK  is  making  great  strides  as  a  nation.  President  Kim  Young 
Sam's  "globalization"  policy  has  taken  root  and  we  have  seen  him  take  steps  to  en- 
hance the  ROK's  political  and  economic  interests.  The  ROK's  relations  with  China, 
Russia,  Japan  and  Southeast  Asia  continue  to  improve. 

In  terms  of  relations  with  the  United  States,  the  ROK  clearly  can  no  longer  be 
viewed  as  largely  dependent  on  the  United  States.  South  Koreans  have  grown  into 
full-fledged  partners.  The  assumption  of  operational  control  of  ROK  military  forces, 
difficult  burdensharing  negotiations  for  ROK  contributions  in  support  of  U.S.  mili- 
tary forces,  and  public  demand  for  a  review  of  the  ROK-U.S.  Status  of  Forces  agree- 
ment illustrate  tneir  change  in  attitude.  Nevertheless,  continued  U.S.  military  pres- 
ence has  never  been  brought  into  question — support  remains  widespread  throughout 
Korean  society.  Very  clearly,  our  security  relationship  is  one  of  the  bonds  that  will 
hold  our  countries  together  and  help  meet  the  challenges  ahead. 

China 

With  one-fifth  of  the  world's  population,  strategic  nuclear  weapons,  veto  power  on 
the  United  Nation's  Security  Council,  and  a  dynamic  economy,  China  is  definitely 
a  world  power — a  proud  nation  grappling  with  change.  Our  relationship  with  China 
is  one  oi  the  most  important  considerations  for  our  strategy  of  Cooperative  Engage- 
ment. 

China  and  the  United  States  have  many  areas  of  complementary  interest.  An  ap- 
proach that  emphasizes  contact  and  dialog — engagement — ofTers  the  greatest  prom- 
ise for  maintaining  stability  of  the  Asia-Pacific  region.  Recent  military  contacts  in- 
clude Chinese  participation  in  the  PACOM-sponsored  Pacific  Area  Senior  Officer  Lo- 
gistics Seminar  in  September  and  the  visit  of  the  U.S.S.  Fort  McHenry  to  Shanghai 
in  January.  The  Chinese  military  and  the  U.S.  military  have  maintained  contact 
and  provided  a  basis  for  continued  dialog  even  during  times  of  disagreement. 

The  People's  Liberation  Army  is  a  major  player  in  Chinese  politics  and  remains 
a  main  force  in  supporting  internal  stability,  economic  progress,  and  external  re- 
spect. That  is  why  our  growing  program  of  military  contacts  with  the  Chinese  mili- 
tary is  so  important.  As  Chinas  future  unfolds,  the  PLA  will  continue  to  play  a  piv- 
otal role.  By  engaging  the  PI^A  directly,  we  can  help  promote  more  openness  in  the 
Chinese  national  security  apparatus,  including  its  military  institutions.  Promoting 
openness,  or  transparency,  aoout  Chinese  strategic  intentions,  procurement,  budget- 
ing and  operating  procedures  will  not  only  help  promote  confidence  among  China's 
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neighbors,  but  it  will  also  lessen  the  chance  of  misunderstandings  or  incidents  when 
our  forces  operate  in  proximity  to  Chinese  military  forces. 

We  engage  the  Chinese  in  promising  regional  security  dialogs  designed  to  convey 
intentions  and  build  mutual  confidence.  However,  the  ongoing  Chinese  exercises  op- 
posite Taiwan  and  recent  missile  launches  to  areas  off  the  Taiwan  coast  underscore 
the  importance  of  our  efforts.  The  increased  emphasis  of  PLA  training  exercises  on 
multi-service  operations  reflects  China's  efforts  to  increase  its  military  capability. 
This  is  coupled  with  Chinese  purchases  and  construction  of  sophisticated  weapons 
systems  and  efforts  to  streamline  force  structure.  At  present  we  believe  China  has 
only  a  limited,  but  increasing,  capability  to  project  power  and  sustain  offensive  oper- 
ations. 

We  have  made  it  very  clear  to  China  that  we  are  sticking  to  our  one-China  policy 
and  the  principles  set  forth  in  the  United  States-China  communiques  of  1972,  1979 
and  1982.  We  nave  reaffirmed  that  we  have  no  intention  of  advocating  or  supporting 
a  policy  of  two  Chinas,  or  of  one  China,  one  Taiwan.  Now,  the  Chinese  have  to  show 
that  they,  too,  want  a  peaceful  resolution  to  this  issue.  Conducting  exercises  off  Tai- 
wan prior  to  the  23  March  Taiwan  Presidential  election  sends  the  opposite  message. 

We  believe  the  best  long-term  approach  to  working  with  the  Chinese  is  cohesive, 
constructive  engagement  among  the  political,  economic,  and  security  arenas. 
PACOM  is  engaged  in  a  major  role  in  the  security  piece  of  this  strategy. 

Russia 

USPACOM  is  particularly  well  positioned  to  support  the  Chairman's  Russia  Pro- 
gram with  Pacific  Russia  through  military  contacts.  Objectives  are  to  support  demo- 
cratic reforms,  accelerate  the  deactivation  of  nuclear  weapons,  foster  mutual  nuclear 
disarmament,  encourage  counterproliferation,  and  lay  groundwork  for  collaboration 
in  regional  crises. 

To  accomplish  these  objectives,  we've  engaged  our  Russian  Far  East  military 
counterparts  across  the  board,  from  all  services  and  all  ranks.  USPACOM  engaged 
and  established  a  solid  rapport  with  senior  military  commanders  in  the  Russian  Far 
East.  These  exchanges  triggered  top-down  approval  of  lower  level  contacts  and,  per- 
haps more  importantly,  the  release  of  resources  to  conduct  them. 

We  also  had  success  in  setting  up  bilateral/multilateral  exercises  and  unit  ex- 
changes. These  contacts  are  important  for  both  training  value  and  the  opportunity 
to  engage  and  develop  rapport  between  mid-level  officers — the  future  leaoers  of  our 
respective  militaries.  They  also  lay  groundwork  for  prospective  multilateral  efforts 
such  as  peacekeeping  and  disaster  relief  by  enhancing  interoperability.  In  addition 
to  the  military  contact  program,  PACOM  provided  one  careiully  tailored  airplane 
load  of  medical  supplies  following  the  earthquake  on  Sakhalin  Island,  as  well  as 
supporting  another  private  sector  relief  effort. 

The  next  step  in  the  evolution  of  our  United  States-Russia  program  will  be  to- 
wards increasingly  complex  combined  operations  and  multilateral  military  contacts. 
Our  program  has  bred  broader  acceptance  of  the  "new"  Russian  military  in  the  re- 
gion, as  evidenced  by  expanding  military-to-military  contacts  between  Russia  and 
Korea,  China,  and  even  Japan.  These  relationships  will  help  to  further  integrate 
Russia  into  the  Pacific  community.  The  best  measure  of  our  success  is  our  program 
has  encouraged  additional  downsizing  and  restructuring  of  Russian  Far  East  forces 
for  defense,  thus  contributing  to  regional  stability. 

We  could  not  have  conducted  these  United  States-Russia  military  contacts  with- 
out the  support  of  Nunn-Lugar  funding  provided  under  the  Cooperative  Threat  Re- 
duction Program.  We  have  already  reaped  tremendous  benefits  from  this  rather 
modest  investment.  As  we  continue  to  engage  the  Russian  military  leadership,  we 
expect  even  more  benefits.  Continued  funding  of  this  program  is  essential. 

Vietnam 

Two  significant  milestones  for  Vietnam  in  mid-1995  were  gaining  ASEAN  mem- 
bership and  opening  of  full  diplomatic  relations.  The  focus  of  our  military  relation- 
ship with  Vietnam  continues  to  be  the  effort  to  achieve  the  fullest  possible  account- 
ing for  our  POW-MIA  from  the  war  in  Southeast  Asia.  Vietnamese  cooperation  with 
this  effort  remains  good,  and  we  foresee  no  impediments  to  continued  progress  in 
accomplishing  this  goal. 

Cambodia 

It  is  important  that  we  sustain  our  efforts  to  ensure  Cambodia  can  carry  out  their 
1998  elections.  The  Khmer  Rouge  threat  to  the  government  is  low  as  the  govern- 
ment continues  to  make  gains  and  attract  Khmer  Rouge  defectors.  However,  the 
level  of  assistance  required  for  Royal  Cambodian  Armed  Forces  (RCAF)  reform  and 
reorganization  remains  large  and  beyond  the  capabilities  of  one  nation.  We  see  a 
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definite  need  to  continue  assistance  such  as  demining,  road  building,  and  English 
language  training. 

Thailand 

As  a  treaty  ally,  Thailand  has  a  long  history  of  collective  security  with  the  U.S. 
Our  Joint  Task  Force  Full  Accounting  (JTF-FA)  detachment  in  Bangkok  is  the  an- 
chor for  logistics  support  of  JTF-FA  detachments  in  Vietnam,  Laos,  and  Cambodia. 
Since  the  U.S.  closure  of  Philippine  bases,  Thailand  has  become  the  most  heavily 
used  training  destination  in  the  region.  The  Joint  and  Combined  Thai-United  States 
COBRA  GOLD  Exercises  head  the  list  of  over  40  annual  events.  Our  military-to- 
military  relationship  is  one  of  the  most  productive  in  theater. 

Indonesia 

Indonesia  is  the  world's  fourth  largest  nation  in  terms  of  population  and  the 
world's  largest  Muslim  nation.  It  occupies  a  strategic  position  astride  major  inter- 
national sea  lanes  and  has  immense  natural  resources.  Indonesia  plays  a  key  lead- 
ership and  mediating  role  in  the  region,  recently  completing  a  3-year  tenure  as  the 
chair  of  the  Non-Aligned  Movement.  Our  military  forces  enioy  solid  professional  re- 
lations, although  the  suspension  of  IMET  for  Indonesia  had  been  an  impediment  to 
that  relationship.  The  resumption  of  expanded  IMET  this  year  and  the  expansion 
of  our  military-to-militaiy  relations  point  to  positive,  mutually  beneficial  relation- 
ship with  this  important  Southeast  Asian  nation. 

iTidia 

India  and  Pakistan  are  longtime  rivals  due  to  border  disputes  and  ethnic  dif- 
ferences. The  two  have  gone  to  war  three  times  since  partition  in  1947  and  have 
come  close  to  war  many  times.  Our  key  objective  is  to  reduce  tensions  in  the  dis- 
puted Kashmir  region.  Ultimately,  the  long-term  solution  must  be  an  Indian-Paki- 
stani one.  We  maintain  a  robust  peacetime  engagement  program  that  has  ultimately 
led  to  broader  political  engagement  with  India.  Last  year  witnessed  both  the  signing 
of  the  "Agreed  Minute  on  United  States-Indian  Defense  Cooperation"  and  the  inau- 
gural Defense  Policy  Group  meeting  here  in  Washington.  Both  of  these  events  build 
on  4  years  of  dramatic  improvement  and  provide  an  overarching  framework  for  our 
future  military  relations. 

The  Region  Overall 

This  statement  can  not  address  every  nation  that  is  important  to  us  in  the  Asia- 
Pacific  region.  Australia,  for  example,  is  a  critical  ally  and  traditional  friend  that 
shares  our  values,  interests,  and  world  view.  Australia's  participation  in  combined 
exercises,  operation  of  joint  defense  facilities,  and  granting  of  access  to  U.S.  ships 
and  aircraft  is  absolutely  essential  to  our  forward  presence.  In  the  Philippines,  our 

{)ost-bases  relationship  remains  strong,  firmly  rooted  in  our  shared  histories  and  a 
ong-standing  mutual  defense  treaty  arrangement.  Singapore  continues  to  provide 
U.S.  access  to  excellent  naval  and  air  facilities,  while  strongly  supporting  U.S.  for- 
ward presence.  In  Laos  we  are  preparing  to  expand  demining  and  unexploded  ordi- 
nance removal  operations.  Throughout  the  region,  the  Cooperative  Engagement 
strategy  is  effectively  advancing  U.S.  interests. 

WHAT  WE  NEED 

Ready  Forces 

My  top  priority  is  readiness,  readiness  to  fight  and  win  our  Nation's  wars. 
Warfighting  is  the  raison  d'etre  for  the  Pacific  Command.  Our  forces  must  be  ready 
to  execute  our  portion  of  the  Bottom  Up  Review  task  of  fighting  two  nearly-simulta- 
neous Major  Regional  Confiicts.  Ready  forces  provide  this  country  with  a  credible 
deterrent  against  challenges  to  our  interests;  and  if  deterrence  fails,  our  ready 
forces  can  buy  time  or  make  room  for  the  other  elements  of  national  power  to  work. 
Our  forces  must  also  be  ready  to  engage  in  other  military  operations;  to  execute  a 
wide  range  of  tasks  that  demonstrate  our  commitment  and  resolve. 

A  ready  force  must  have  quality  people,  realistic  training,  modem  technology,  and 
sound  tactics.  A  shortcoming  in  any  of  these  areas  could  jeopardize  the  war-winning 
capability  of  our  forces  and  consequently  reduce  its  effectiveness  in  peacetime  as  a 
deterrent  to  aggression.  We  must  also  have  the  capability  to  mobilize  and  project 
our  forces;  they  must  have  tactical,  operational,  and  strategic  reach. 

Forward  Presence 

We  need  to  maintain  our  forward  presence  not  only  for  crisis  response,  but  for 
reassurance  of  our  commitment  to  the  region  as  well.  There  is  no  clearer  signal  of 
our  long-term  commitment  than  the  presence  of  our  forward  forces.  Our  presence 
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is  welcomed.  Evidence  of  regional  support  for  our  engagement  comes  through  offers 
for  access  to  ship  repair  and  logistics  facilities  and  periodic  access  to  training  areas 
and  air  space.  Tne  best  way  to  deter  regional  aggression,  to  perpetuate  the  region's 
robust  growth  and  promote  our  own  interests  is  through  forward  presence. 

Humanitarian  Demining 

The  restrictions  now  imposed  on  our  demining  assistance  programs  inhibit  our  op- 
erations in  Cambodia  and  will  undercut  all  mine  clearance  initiatives  in  Laos.  Our 
main  assistance  to  Cambodia,  to  the  Cambodian  Mine  Action  Center,  has  been  pro- 
vided through  this  successful  program.  The  Lao  are  now  building  their  national 
clearance  program.  Progress  in  both  countries  would  stall  without  the  grant-basis 
for  supplies  and  demolitions  to  conduct  operations  after  U.S.  trainers  depart,  and 
per  diem  and  travel  for  our  trainers.  We  urge  you  to  reinstate  the  authority  to  use 
Overseas  Humanitarian,  Disaster,  and  Civic  Aid  funds  for  core  costs  of  this  impor- 
tant humanitarian  effort. 

Foreign  Military  Interaction 

We  gain  tremendous  strategic  leverage  from  low-cost,  high-payoff  military-to-mili- 
tary programs  employing  our  key  strategic  advantage:  our  people.  From  participa- 
tion in  technical  demonstrations  to  multilateral  conferences  to  nigh-level  visits,  we 
will  continue  to  maintain  an  adequate  level  of  reassurance  through  direct  inter- 
action and  exchange.  These  quality  contacts  are  not  "nice-to-have,"  they  are  critical 
activities  with  strategic,  long-term  investments  of  extraordinary  payoff  to  our  inter- 
ests. 

International  Military  Education  and  Training 

One  of  our  most  cost  effective  Cooperative  Engagement  reassurance  activities  is 
the  training  of  young  military  leaders  from  the  USPACOM  AOR  in  the  United 
States.  The  exposure  to  American  values  contributes  to  the  goal  of  a  more  demo- 
cratic world.  Triese  foreign  leaders  see  firsthand  the  proper  role(s)  of  the  military 
in  a  democracy.  Additionally,  the  long-lasting  friendships  formed  between  inter- 
national classmates  creates  an  unsurpassed  opportunity  for  future  professional  com- 
munication. As  these  students  return  home,  and  ascend  to  positions  of  prominence 
in  military  and  government  positions,  the  positive  value  and  influence  expand  to  an 
even  greater  scope.  If  we  do  not  make  the  personal  contacts  now  with  the  region's 
future  military  leadership,  we  forgo  irretrievable  opportunities  for  future  coopera- 
tion and  influence. 

Multilateral  Military  Activities 

The  conventional  wisdom  has  been  that  the  Asia-Pacific  region  offers  little  poten- 
tial for  multilateral  activities.  As  economic  bonds  strengthen  and  expand  and  the 
need  for  cooperative  arrangements  rises,  that  wisdom  is  quickly  becoming  dated.  In 
my  tenure,  I've  already  participated  in  two  multilateral  conferences,  one  with  the 
special  operations  experts  from  the  region  and  the  other  with  ASEAN  Regional 
Forum  representatives.  Although  not  a  substitute  for  bilateral  dialog,  there  are  con- 
siderable efficiencies  gained  in  time  and  money.  By  moving  carefmly,  at  the  pace 
with  which  our  allies  and  friends  in  the  region  are  comfortable,  multilateral  military 
activities  will  supplement  (but  not  supplant)  our  extensive  bilateral  engagement  in 
the  Asia-Pacific  region. 

The  ASEAN  Regional  Forum  is  the  principal  multilateral  regional  security  dialog 
and  it  has  made  great  strides  in  addressing  security  related  topics  of  mutual  inter- 
est, such  as  confidence  building,  peacekeeping  operations,  and  civil  search  and  res- 
cue. As  a  standing  forum  for  open  dialog  and  consultation,  the  Regional  Forum  is 
an  agent  for  expanded  cooperation  and  stability.  We  seek  to  complement  our  bilat- 
eral security  ties  through  continued  support  of  ARF  initiatives. 

Asia-Pacific  Center  for  Security  Studies 

We  have  already  enhanced  dialog  and  cooperation  among  regional  leaders  through 
several  Center-supported  conferences  like  the  ASEAN  Regional  Forum's  Inter-ses- 
sional Meeting  on  Search  and  Rescue  co-hosted  by  the  United  States  and  Singapore 
governments.  We  expect  the  inaugural  session  of  the  College  of  Security  Studies  to 
start  later  this  year.  This  College  represents  a  highly-leveraged,  long-term  invest- 
ment in  the  region's  future  leadership.  They'll  study  the  interrelationship  of  the  dip- 
lomatic, political,  economic,  and  military  policies  dealing  with  regional  security  is- 
sues. By  studying  together,  they  will  develop  mutual  understanding  and  personal 
relationships  that  will  reinforce  a  habit  of  cooperation.  We  appreciate  the  support 
that  took  tne  Asia-Pacific  Center  from  concept  to  reality.  With  your  continued  inter- 
est, the  Center's  potential  can  be  realized. 
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Military  Construction 

My  top  military  construction  requirements  are  warfighting  infrastructure  and 
quality  of  life  projects.  Military  construction  and  infrastructure  are  key  comiponents 
of  Pacific  Command's  readiness.  The  infrastructure  in  the  Pacific  is  our  platform  for 
launching  our  Cooperative  Engagement  strategy.  Under  the  "places  not  bases"  con- 
cept, we  nave  reduced  our  military  base  footprint  in  the  Pacific.  What  remains  is 
vital  infrastructure  that  must  be  properly  maintained  and  renewed  with  new  facili- 
ties when  mission  or  economics  require  that  capital  investment.  The  FY  1997 
PACOM  MILCON  program  contains  47  projects  worth  about  $680M  (Fig  A).  Our 
critical  concerns  are: 

The  Army's  Host  Nation  Funded  Construction  (HNFC)  program  is  critical  to  safe 
and  quality  construction  of  facilities  in  Japan  and  Korea.  The  Government  of  Japan 
(GOJ)  provides  approximately  $1B  in  construction  each  year  under  the  Facilities 
Improvement  Program  (FIP).  However,  FIP  does  not  pay  for  U.S.  government  sur- 
veillance funds  to  ensure  facilities  meet  U.S.  quality  and  safety  standards.  In  FY 
1997  the  Army  requires  a  minimum  of  $20M  in  Host  Nation  Support  funds  for  the 
Pacific  with  a  portion  going  to  fund  oversight  on  FIP  construction  in  Japan  and  a 
portion  going  to  fund  oversight  on  Combined  Defense  Improvement  Projects  (CDIP) 
in  Korea.  The  return  on  this  investment  is  60:1;  for  every  dollar  we  spend,  the  host 
government  spends  $60.  We  also  need  O&M  dollars  to  maintain  and  repair  facilities 
and  MILCON  dollars  for  housing  operations. 

We  all  know  the  tremendous  contribution  made  by  our  people  serving  in  Korea. 
These  people  deserve  our  support  and  count  on  us  to  provide  military  construction 
funds  to  improve  their  living  conditions.  New  barracks,  dining  facilities,  and  support 
facilities  are  still  in  need  of  MILCON  dollars  in  excess  of  tne  $100M  annual  con- 
tribution by  the  ROK.  Due  to  the  high  inflation  rate,  the  increase  represents  only 
3  percent  real  growth  in  the  ROK  contribution.  You  provided  $35M  in  FY  1995  and 
FY  1996  to  fund  critical  quality  of  life  projects.  I  request  your  continued  support 
of  $40M  in  FY  1997  for  three  barracks  projects  on  our  front  line  bases  in  Korea. 
Our  troops  there  deserve  support. 

We  are  starting  to  correct  the  housing  problem  that  our  families  have  endured 
for  so  long.  The  completion  of  replacement  housing  is  encouraging  to  our  service  and 
family  members  ana  a  great  morale  builder,  but  we  must  continue  our  full-court 
press  to  improve  their  quality  of  life.  Most  of  the  construction  budget  for  FY  1997 
is  dedicated  to  improving  the  family  housing  and  barracks  in  Alaska,  Hawaii, 
Guam,  Korea,  California  and  Washington.  Our  soldiers,  sailors,  airmen  and  marines 
appreciate  your  commitment  to  improving  their  quality  of  life. 

At  the  same  time  our  en  route  infrastructure,  particularly  our  aging  POL  system, 
is  reaching  the  end  of  its  service  life.  Many  facilities  that  were  constructed  during 
the  1940-1950  timeframe  are  in  need  of  major  repair  or  replacement.  Real  property 
maintenance  accounts  for  essential  facility  repairs  are  "must  pay"  costs  that  con- 
tinue to  escalate.  Readiness  is  degraded  by  hollow  infrastructure  which  is  what  hap- 
pens when  our  facilities  fall  into  disrepair,  or  when  we  shift  O&M  funds  to  perform 
incremental  maintenance  on  those  facilities. 

People 

The  nexus  of  all  of  our  efforts,  in  modernization,  in  the  refinement  of  joint  doc- 
trine, and  in  demanding,  realistic  training  is  our  people.  Quality  of  life  is  not  a  frill. 
It  is  imperative  to  attracting  and  retaining  the  most  motivated,  intelligent,  and 
dedicated  soldiers,  sailors,  airmen,  and  Marines  in  the  world.  By  sustaining  support 
for  housing,  compensation,  retirement  and  medical  benefits,  we  not  only  send  a  clear 
message  of  appreciation  to  service  men  and  women  in  uniform  today,  but  we  ensure 
that  the  military  of  tomorrow  will  maintain  its  stature  as  the  world's  preeminent 
fighting  force.  Our  strategic  advantage  today  is  our  people.  Your  continued  support 
of  quality  of  life  improvements  will  ensure  that  we  nold  that  advantage  in  the  fu- 
ture. 

CONCLUSION 

With  the  dynamics  of  the  Asia-Pacific  region  having  a  greater  and  greater  impact 
on  the  our  Nation's  interests,  it  is  imperative  that  we  continue  our  commitment  to 
and  engagement  with  countries  and  militaries  of  this  pivotal  area.  Cooperative  En- 
gagement is  a  solid  framework  that  works  today  and  it  has  inherent  flexibility  to 
work  in  the  future.  The  regional  assessment  not  only  highlights  successes,  but  also 
provides  additional  rationale  for  our  continued  engagement  in  this  vital,  potentially 
dangerous  area.  With  your  support,  the  men  and  women  of  the  Pacific  Command 
stand  ready  to  contribute  to  tne  security  necessary  for  peace  and  prosperity  well 
into  the  Twenty-first  Century — the  Pacific  Century. 
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FIGURE  A.—PACOM  MILCON  HOUSING  PROJECTS 

Warfighting  Infrastructure: 

Squadron  Operations/AMU  Hangar,  Elmendorf  AK $19.4 

Upgrade  Storm  Drainage,  Elmendorf  AK  $2.1 

POL  Hydrant  Fueling  System,  Elmendorf  AK $18.0 

Automated  Field  Firing  Range,  MCB  Pendleton,  CA  $4.0 

Maintenance  Facility,  MCB  Pendleton,  CA  $9.1 

Aircraft  Parking  Apron  Expansion,  MCB  Pendleton,  CA  $2.6 

Runway  Overrun  Improvements,  MCB  Pendleton,  CA  $1.4 

Transportation  Infrastructure,  MCB  Pendleton,  CA  $2.3 

Dredging,  North  Island,  CA  $49.9 

Ship  Maintenance  Facility,  North  Island,  CA  $27.0 

Underwater  Systems  Facility,  San  Diego,  CA  $2.0 

Qily  Waste  Collection  System,  San  Diego,  CA  $7.1 

SOF  Adv  Seal  Delivery  System  Fac,  Pearl  Harbor,  HI  $12.8 

Pier— Everett,  WA  $14.8 

Road  Upgrade,  Yakima,  WA  $2.5 

Quality  of  Life  Projects: 

Family  Housing  Fire  Station,  Eielson  AK  $3.0 

Replace  Family  Housing,  72  units,  Eielson,  AK  $21.1 

Replace  Family  Housing,  276  units,  Lemoore,  CA   $39.8 

BEQ,  MCB  Pendleton,  CA  $10.1 

BEQ,  MCB  Pendleton,  CA  $11.8 

BEQ,  MCB  Pendleton,  CA  $12.5 

Family  Housing,  128  units,  MCB  Pendleton,  CA  $19.5 

Physical  Fitness  Center,  MCB  Pendleton,  CA  $4.2 

Medical  Clinic  Edson  Ridge  MCB  Pendleton,  CA  $3.3 

BEQ  and  Messina  Facility,  San  Clemente,  CA  $17.0 

Replace  Family  Housing,  366  Units,  San  Diego,  CA  $48.7 

Child  Development  Center,  Twenty  Nine  Palms,  CA  $4.0 

Community  Center,  Twenty  Nine  Palms,  CA  $2.0 

Housing  OfTice,  Twenty  Nine  Palms,  CA  $1.0 

Improve  Family  Housing,  Andersen  AFB  Guam  $8.8 

Improve  Family  Housing,  PWC  Guam  $11.9 

Improve  Family  Housing,  NCTAMS  West  Guam  $6.7 

Road  Improvements,  Helemano,  HI  $4.0 

Improvements  to  Family  Housing,  Hickam  AFB  HI  $16.6 

Replace  Family  Housing,  Kaneohe  MCB  HI  $11.9 

Replacement  Housing  &  Community  Cntr,  Moanaloa  HI  $52.6 

BE:Q  Modernization,  NavSta  Pearl  Harbor  HI  $19.6 

Improvements  to  Family  Housing,  Pearl  Harbor  HI  $13.8 

Replace  Family  Housing,  Schofield  Barracks  HI  $10.0 

BEQ,  Sub  Base  Pearl  Harbor  HI  $30.5 

BEQ  Modernization,  SubBase  Pearl  Harbor  HI   $5.4 

Whole  Barracks  Renewal,  Camp  Red  Cloud  ROK  $14.0 

Whole  Barracks  Renewal,  Camp  Casey  ROK $16.0 

Enlisted  Dorm,  Osan  AB  ROK  $9.8 

BEQ,  Everett,  WA  $10.9 

Family  Housing,  100  units,  Everett,  WA $15.0 

Barracks  Phase  2A,  Fort  Lewis,  WA  $49.0 

Chairman  Thurmond.  CJeneral  Luck. 

STATEMENT  OF  GEN.  GARY  E.  LUCK,  USA,  COMMANDER  IN 
CHIEF,  UNITED  NATIONS  COMMAND,  COMMANDER  IN  CHIEF, 
COMBINED  FORCES  COMMAND,  COMMANDER,  UNITED 
STATES  FORCES  KOREA 

General  LucK.  Thanks  a  lot,  Mr.  Chairman.  It  has  been  a  per- 
sonal and  professional  pleasure  and  honor  to  serve  my  country  for 

the  last  36V2  years,  and  if  I  had  the  stamina  and  the  right  kind 
of  legs  I  would  go  for  36  more.  But  I  have  got  an  opportunity  to 
run  a  beer  and  bait  shop  down  in  Alabama,  and  I  do  not  want  to 
pass  it  up.  [Laughter.] 
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I  would  like  to  make  some  brief  opening  remarks  on  the  security 
situation  on  the  Korean  Peninsula.  As  Senator  Nunn,  a  man  who 
I  very  much  respect  and  trust,  has  already  said,  this  is  probably 
my  last  opportunity  to  come  before  this  august  group.  Therefore, 
then,  on  behalf  of  the  700,000  plus  United  States  and  Republic  of 
Korea  military  and  civilian  personnel,  I  want  to  say  thanks  for  all 
the  support  that  I  have  gotten  in  the  past.  I  would  like  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  share  with  you  some  of  the  vision  and  assessments 
and  some  of  my  requirements  that  I  think  we  will  need  for  the  fu- 
ture. 

First,  North  Korea,  a  nation  of  23  million  plus  people,  although 
mired  in  significant  economic  problems,  and  having  great  difficulty 
maintaining  their  very  existence,  remains  a  dangerous  and  unpre- 
dictable adversary.  The  threat  remains  real  and  very  dangerous  be- 
cause of  the  massive  military  forward  deployed  along  the  DMZ  in 
an  offensive  posture.  The  effect  of  their  deteriorating  situation, 
which  threatens  their  very  existence,  and  the  cost  of  maintaining 
this  1  million  man  plus  army,  contribute  to  these  difficulties.  As 
the  economic  situation  worsens,  their  provocative  actions  seem  to 
increase  proportionately. 

I  want  to  be  cautious  about  sounding  like  I  know  too  much  about 
the  situation  in  North  Korea.  I  do  not,  nor  does  anyone.  It  remains 
a  very  closed  society,  and  we  are  all  unsure  of  what  they  are  really 
up  to. 

We  believe  people  are  starving  and  going  to  drastic  extents  to 
maintain  their  personal  survival.  Particularly,  the  more  intense 
this  suffering  becomes  is  directly  proportional  to  the  distance  away 
from  the  seat  of  power  one  goes.  Some  of  the  media  and  other  re- 

Eorts  I  have  read,  I  think  are  a  little  bit  naive  because  they  have 
een  managed  by  the  North  Koreans  while  they  have  been  in  that 
country  to  see  the  very  best  of  what  they  had  to  offer.  I  believe  the 
further  away  from  that  seat  of  government  you  get,  the  bigger  the 
problem  for  the  people  of  that  country  becomes. 

What  we  do  know  is  the  number  one  priority  of  that  country  is 
the  survival  of  the  Kim  Jong-II  regime.  What  we  do  not  know  is 
what  will  happen  next,  wheuier  North  Korea  will  implode  or  ex- 
plode, or  whether  they  will  struggle  forward  with  some  propping  up 
by  outside  support.  Our  problem  is,  quite  honestly,  that  we  prob- 
ably will  not  know  the  difference  between  implosion  and  explosion 
initially,  and  it  will  take  a  great  deal  of  logic,  savvy,  and  expertise, 
to  sort  that  out  to  make  sure  we  do  not  get  over-committed  too 
quick  or  do  not  overreact  too  quickly. 

To  be  frank,  I  am  concerned  that  the  rational  thought  that  one 
might  expect  could  be  overcome  by  North  Korea's  political  survival 
instincts,  and  someone  might  just  decide  North  Korea's  primary 
asset,  and  honestly  its  only  option,  its  military,  might  need  to  be 
used.  The  way  we  counter  this  threat  is  by  remaining  vigilant, 
strong,  and  ready.  Confronting  this  menace  are  the  finest  forces  in 
the  world.  This  deterrence  has  proven  successful  for  in  excess  of  40 
years. 

The  resulting  regional  stability  is  the  key  to  the  Republic  of  Ko- 
rea's economic  success  story.  In  the  early  1970's  their  per  capita  in- 
come was  about  $250.  I  read  in  a  local  newspaper  the  other  day 
it  exceeds  $12,000  at  this  point,  a  magnificent  move  from  third 
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country  to  first  country  status.  Today,  their  burden-sharing  con- 
tributions have  been  significant  in  fulfilling  the  priorities  and  re- 
source shortfalls  in  our  support. 

As  far  as  nw  priorities,  they  remain  the  same:  readiness,  mod- 
ernization of  forces,  and  quality  of  life.  Your  committee  has  been 
very  helpful  in  the  past  in  ensuring  that  the  United  States  Forces 
Korea  are  properly  manned,  trained,  and  equipped.  I  would  like  to 
say  thank  you  for  that  support.  We  still  have  long-term  problems 
and  quality  of  life  problems,  as  you  all  know,  old  facilities,  infra- 
structure problems,  and  insufficient  family  housing,  and  we  have 
got  them  identified  and  they  need  to  be  fixed. 

These  are  important  because  they  go  back  to  readiness.  People 
win  wars,  not  things,  not  machines.  Therefore,  it  becomes  increas- 
ingly important,  particularly  during  the  periods  of  personnel 
drawdown,  minimum  financial  enhancement,  and  greater  demand 
upon  our  personnel  in  terms  of  personal  sacrifice,  that  we  ensure 
that  the  force  is  provided  as  good  a  quality  of  life  as  the  situation 
can  permit.  To  meet  this  goal,  I  am  forced  at  times  to  degrade 
optempo  and  training  in  support  of  the  quality  of  life  accounts. 
More  assistance  is  required  in  these  areas  in  the  future. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  again  thank  you  for  your  support,  and  ex- 
tend to  you  the  appreciation  of  the  men  and  women  of  United 
States  Forces  Command  Korea  for  your  continued  support,  which 
can  solve  these  problems  and  any  others  that  come  up. 

Thanks  a  lot,  Mr.  Chairman. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Greneral  Luck  follows:] 

Prepared  STATEME>rr  by  Gen.  Gary  E.  Luck 

Mister  Chairman  and  distinguished  members  of  the  committee:  It  is  a  distinct 
honor  to  present  you  my  views  on  the  current  security  situation  on  the  Korean  pe- 
ninsula. I  anticipate  this  will  be  my  last  opportunity  to  share  my  assessments  and 
strategic  vision  with  you  as  the  Commanaer  in  Chief,  United  Nations  Command, 
Combined  Forces  Command  and  United  States  Forces  Korea.  I  will  address  today's 
potentially  volatile  situation  on  the  Korean  peninsula,  as  well  as  my  impressions 
of  the  ROK  and  the  ROK-U.S.  alliance,  and  unally,  my  vision  for  the  future  of  my 
area  of  responsibility  and  the  surrounding  area. 

First,  I  want  to  express  my  appreciation  to  every  member  of  the  command,  Amer- 
ican and  Korean,  and  for  America's  continued  support  of  our  forces  in  Korea.  Un- 
questionably, America's  unwavering  support  is  singularly  the  most  important  factor 
in  regional  stability  in  Northeast  Asia  over  the  past  40  years.  However,  this  stabil- 
ity is  fragile  at  best  due  to  the  massive  forces  within  the  Democratic  People's  Re- 
public of  Korea  (DPRK). 

North  Korea  remains  a  source  of  unpredictability  and  potential  danger  for  the  re- 
gion. Its  excessive  emphasis  on  its  military  machine  at  the  expense  of  basic  eco- 
nomic, political  and  social  programs  poses  a  severe  threat  to  its  neighbors.  Even 
with  a  badly  deteriorating  economy  and  years  of  poor  harvests.  North  Korea  contin- 
ues to  give  priority  to  its  military  structure.  The  DPRK  remains  an  isolated  society 
whose  centrally  controlled  economy  is  a  total  failure.  This  lone  remaining  closed, 
militaristic,  and  Stalinist  society  has  not  learned  the  lessons  of  its  revisionist  com- 
rades. As  the  DPRK's  comrades  have  recognized  the  failures  of  their  societies  and 
have  turned  to  the  "West"  and  a  more  market-oriented  economy,  the  North  Koreans 
have  become  even  more  entrenched  in  their  outdated  principles.  Further,  as  the 
North  Koreans'  economic  situation  worsens,  their  provocative  actions  and  rhetoric 
become  even  more  threatening  and  unpredictable  toward  the  ROK 

Systemic  failure,  combined  with  this  past  summer's  flooding,  has  created  severe 
food  shortages  throughout  North  Korea.  After  decades  of  self-imposed  isolation,  its 
desperate  food  situation  has  caused  the  DPRK  to  seek  unprecedented  assistance 
from  outside  agencies  and  countries.  However,  this  aid  has  fallen  far  short  of  the 
estimated  3  million  tons  still  required  to  feed  its  people.  Compounding  their  dire 
situation  is  a  lack  of  hard  currency  and  incredible  expenditures  for  military  capabili- 
ties and  operations,  which  equate  to  almost  30  percent  of  their  GNP. 
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As  we  watch  this  situation  and  the  severe  food  shortage  develop  in  the  DPRK, 
the  question  is  not:  Will  this  country  disintegrate?  But  rather,  how  will  it  disinte- 
grate, by  implosion  or  explosion?  When?  We  worry  that  in  a  very  short  period,  this 
country  will  either  collapse  or  take  aggressive  actions  against  tne  South  in  a  des- 
perate attempt  to  divert  attention  from  its  internal  situation.  It  is  entirely  possible 
that  the  leaoership  in  FVongyang  is  not,  or  will  not,  remain  cohesive  enough  to 
make  "rational  decisions/With  all  of  that  in  mind,  you  can  understand  our  concern 
over  the  volatiHty  of  their  situation. 

Compounding  the  crisis  is  the  DPRK's  continued  efTort  to  undermine  the  United 
Nations  Military  Armistice  Commission  (MAC)  and  their  failure  to  comply  with  long 
established  protocols  of  the  UNC  Armistice  Agreement.  In  the  spring  of  1994,  the 
DPRK  announced  that  it  no  longer  recognized  the  MAC.  Since  that  time,  the  situa- 
tion has  deteriorated  to  the  point  that  currently,  I  have  no  means  to  communicate 
with  the  military  members  of  the  DPRK.  They  refuse  to  meet  with  us  at  Panmun- 
jom  on  Armistice  related  issues,  and  they  refuse  to  talk  to  us  on  the  telephone  when 
we've  called  to  protest  Armistice  violations.  At  times,  their  duty  officers  have  failed 
to  answer  the  pnone  or  have  told  us  outright  they  are  not  authorized  to  discuss  Ar- 
mistice-related issues.  This  obviously  would  inhibit  our  ability  to  defuse  a  situation 
should  something  happen  along  the  Demilitarized  Zone  (DMZ). 

Despite  their  internal  situation  and  the  other  factors  that  I  have  described,  it  is 
the  DPRK's  tremendous  offensive  military  capability,  its  forward  posture,  and  its 
stockpiles  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction  which  cause  my  greatest  concern.  The 
DPRK's  military  developments  are  overtly  offensive  and  threatening.  North  Korea 
is  offensively  arrayed  across  the  DMZ  with  a  formidable  force  of  over  one  million 
men  and  equipment.  They  are  capable  of  striking  at  the  heart  of  Seoul  without  mov- 
ing a  single  piece  of  their  vast  arsenal  forward.  Further,  though  we  are  confident 
the  U.S.-DPRK  Agreed  Framework  has  stymied  their  nuclear  efforts,  they  still  re- 
tain the  capability  to  wreak  mass  havoc  with  their  inventory  of  conventional  weap- 
ons. Most  recently,  their  combat  aircraft  have  been  redeployed  to  new  locations  near 
the  DMZ,  requiring  only  6  minutes  flying  time  to  the  Republic  of  Korea's  Blue 
House,  the  home  ofPresident  Kim  Young  Sam,  or  for  that  matter,  to  Yongsan,  my 
headquarters  and  home  to  our  largest  concentration  of  dependents. 

Confronting  this  menace  are  the  finest  forces  in  the  world.  My  people,  both  mili- 
tary and  civilian,  American  and  Korean,  are  committed  to  deterring  aggression  in 
our  theater  of  operation.  However,  if  deterrence  falls,  and  the  adversary  miscalcu- 
lates, we  stand  ready  to  fight  and  win. 

Let  me  take  a  minute  to  talk  about  the  Republic  of  Korea  and  the  U.S.-ROK  alli- 
ance. The  success  of  Northeast  Asia  in  general,  and  the  Republic  of  Korea  in  par- 
ticular, has  its  roots  in  the  security  established  through  our  regional  alliances.  To- 
gether, the  Republic  of  Korea  and  United  States  of  America  have  formed  a  commit- 
ment, as  represented  in  our  Mutual  Defense  Treaty,  which  has  created  an  effective 
deterrence  against  aggression  by  the  DPRK.  The  Republic  of  Korea,  one  of  Asia's 
greatest  success  stories,  has  moved  from  a  subsistence  economy  to  advanced  manu- 
facturing in  a  little  over  a  generation.  Although  confronted  by  the  world's  4th  larg- 
est Army,  the  Republic  of  Korea,  aided  in  great  measure  by  our  forward  presence 
and  commitment,  has  developed  an  economy  that  has  grown  to  the  12th  largest  in 
the  world.  The  people  of  Korea  continually  demonstrate  their  commitment  to  the  al- 
liance. They  have  stood  shoulder-to-shoulder  with  their  American  brethren  from  the 
38th  parallel  on  the  DMZ  to  the  jungles  of  Vietnam.  When  called  upon,  the  Korean 
people  have  contributed  what  they  could,  when  they  could,  to  preserve  and  strength- 
en our  mutually  beneficial  alliance.  A  vivid  and  current  example  is  the  recently  con- 
cluded multi-year  burden  sharing  agreement  signed  this  past  November.  This  agree- 
ment provides  the  United  State.s  government  $330M  in  1996  and  increases  10  per 
cent  per  year  in  1997  and  1998.  Last  year,  Korea  spent  about  $13.8  billion  on  its 
armed  services,  3.3  percent  of  its  GNP.  Within  this  budget,  the  South  Korean  gov- 
ernment has  continued  to  purchase  many  advanced  weapon  systems  from  the  Unit- 
ed States.  Last  year  alone,  through  its  Force  Improvement  Program  (FIP),  the  Re- 
public of  Korea  bought  from  the  United  States  Q37  counter  battery  radars,  P-3  Ori- 
ons,  LANTIRN  night  vision  systems  for  their  high  performance  aircraft,  HARM, 
Harpoon,  Sparrow,  AMRAAM,  and  TOW  missiles,  six  CH-47  helicopters,  and  spare 
parts  for  its  Army,  Navy  and  Air  Force.  Additionally,  the  ROK  government  contin- 
ues to  upgrade  its  Air  Forces  through  its  Korean  Fighter  Program  (KFP).  The  KFP 
is  a  maior  purchase  of  120  F16C/D  aircraft  for  $5.2  billion.  To  date,  the  ROK  has 
receivea  21  of  these  filters.  Their  total  U.S.  procurements  for  1995  were  worth 
$957.4  milHon.  These  procurements  not  only  contribute  to  American  jobs  but  im- 
prove interoperability  between  ROK  and  U.S.  forces.  Finally,  it  was  announced  re- 
cently that  between  now  and  2001,  the  ROK  will  spend  $113B  in  a  5-year  plan  to 
catch  up  with  the  military  might  of  the  DPRK. 
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Despite  these  accomplishments,  challenges  still  exist  which  can  hamper  the  ROK- 
U.S.  alliance.  Many  elements  in  Korean  society  see  "^he  light  at  the  end  of  the  tun- 
nel." They  believe  that  the  trend  of  events  mean  that  they  will,  sooner  or  later, 
achieve  a  successful  unification  of  the  Korean  peninsula — or  at  least  an  end  to  the 
overwhelming  threat  that  they  face  from  the  North.  When  that  time  comes,  they  be- 
lieve, they  wul  no  longer  be  able  to  count  on  a  U.S.  military  commitment  that  "bal- 
ances" their  armed  forces.  Their  lack  of  confidence  in  our  long-term  may  have  af- 
fected their  force  modernization  programs.  The  ROK  strategic  operational  concept 
is  a  "future-oriented  defense  policy,"  which  foresees  an  "all  azimuth"  military  capa- 
bility that  includes  a  state  ol  the  art  Air  Force  and  bluewater  Navy.  The  apparent 
aims  are  to  reduce  the  ROK's  dependence  on  the  U.S.  as  its  security  guarantor.  This 
future-oriented  defense  policy  sometimes  conflicts  with  our  combined  operational  re- 
quirements. 

The  continued  support  by  the  American  taxpayer  in  support  of  this  ROK-U.S.  al- 
liance is  appreciated.  Specifically,  your  committee's  support  has  provided  continuous 
funding  for,  and  manning  of,  our  units  in  the  Republic  of  Korea,  and  not  only  do 
I  appreciate  that,  but  I  ask  your  continued  support.  Readiness,  modernization  and 
quality  of  life  initiatives  are  among  my  top  priorities,  and  funding  for  these  areas 
need  to  be  sustained  for  FY  1997.  USFK  needs  money  for  facilities  construction, 
modernization,  and  infrastructure.  This  MILCON  shortfall  has  truly  manifested  it- 
self within  billeting  and  quarters.  It  was  not  uncommon  in  1995  for  accompanied 
service  members  coming  to  Korea  to  have  a  projected  6-9  month  wait  for  family 

?[uarters.  The  impact  upon  morale  of  sf)ending  9  months  of  a  24-month  tour  without 
amily  members  should  be  understandable.  The  $40  million  MCA  annual  projections 
for  FV  1997,  combined  with  anticipated  ROK  cost  sharing  programming,  is  approxi- 
mately the  right  level  of  funding  we  reauire.  This  level  of  funding  and  a  little  more 
needs  to  be  continued  in  the  out  years.  Vou  can  be  assured  that  we  are  maximizing 
the  use  of  every  resource  and  are  continually  looking  for  methods  to  maximize  the 
return  from  the  resources  you  provide. 

Another  concern  in  our  support  of  the  alliance  is  the  strategic  lift  requirements 
critical  to  our  force  projection  strategy.  If  war  were  to  occur  on  the  peninsula,  we 
would  require  a  great  deal  of  strategic  air  and  sealift  to  reinforce  my  theater  of  op- 
erations. The  recent  agreement  to  pre-position  equipment  on  the  peninsula  will  ex- 
pedite the  buildup  of  some  combat  power.  However,  I  would  be  negligent  if  I  did 
not  point  out  that  every  delay  in  the  closure  of  the  forces  and  logistics  required  to 
defeat  the  DPRK  means  more  blood  will  be  spilled.  We  must  maintain  and  improve 
our  force  projection  capabilities,  particularly  sealift,  and  I  ask  for  your  continued 
support  of^the  strategic  lift  program.  This  support  will  enhance  our  overall  air  and 
sealift  capabilities  which  will  be  both  greatly  appreciated  and  will  undoubtedly  reap 
great  benefits  in  case  of  conflict. 

Theater  missile  defense  is  another  key  area  where  we  must  improve  our  capabil- 
ity. DPRK  missiles  threaten  all  our  major  ports,  air  bases,  fielded  ROK-U.S.  forces, 
and  the  population  at  large.  This  threat  continues  to  increase  as  North  Korea  pur- 
sues deployment  of  more  SCUDs  and  investment  in  its  more  advanced  No  Dong  mis- 
siles. We  have  a  battalion  of  Patriot  missiles  on  constant  guard  providing  lower-tier 
defense  of  key  installations.  However,  even  after  upgrading  to  the  "PAC-3"  configu- 
ration, these  missiles  cannot  cover  all  of  our  critical  locations.  Deployment  of  an 
upper-tier  system  is  essential.  Such  a  system  will  provide  broad  area  coverage, 
wnich  in  concert  with  the  lower-tier  system  will  dramatically  increase  the  prob- 
ability of  intercept.  Your  continued  support  of  Theater  Missile  Defense  in  the  Ko- 
rean theater  is  essential  to  protecting  our  forces  and  enabling  victory  in  the  event 
of  war. 

Now,  I  would  like  to  share  my  thoughts  on  the  future  of  Northeast  Asia.  The  sta- 
bility and  prosperity  of  Northeast  Asia  are  a  matter  of  vital  national  interest  affect- 
ing the  well  being  of  all  Americans.  Within  a  400-mile  radius  of  mv  headquarters 
in  Seoul  are  elements  of  the  four  largest  militaries  in  the  world.  Further,  the 
PACREM  accounts  for  over  38  percent  of  our  Nation's  trade — about  $400  billion — 
and  roughly  30  percent  of  U.S.  exports  which  translate  into  millions  of  American 
jobs.  Japan  and  Korea  are  both  staunch  U.S.  allies,  but  their  military-to-military 
relationships  with  each  other  are  still  significantly  affected  by  historical  strains. 
Given  the  criticality  of  the  region,  the  expanse  of  the  entire  Pacific  area,  and  the 
complexity  of  relationships  in  Northeast  Asia,  I  believe  it  may  make  sense  in  the 
foreseeable  future  to  consider  restructuring  our  military  commands  in  order  to  fold 
all  of  the  region  under  a  single  command  to  defend  our  interests  in  the  area.  This 
might  be  done  in  several  ways — a  new  unified  command,  a  single  sub-unified  com- 
mand, or  reconsidering  the  locations  of  the  current  components  of  PACOM  are  just 
three  examples.  However  we  might  choose  to  accomplish  this,  I  believe  it  is  impor- 
tant that  we  recognize  the  value  of  personal  relationships  in  Asia.  We  will  need  sen- 
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ior  representatives  of  the  U.S.  military  that  are  located  in  the  region  itself  so  as 
to  ensure  continued  personal  contacts  with  the  military  leaders  of  the  various  states 
located  here. 

In  conclusion,  Mister  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  emphasize  that  our  job  is  not  fin- 
ished in  Korea.  In  fact,  as  you  are  undoubtedly  aware,  we  are  currently  at  the  most 
critical  and  volatile  stage  in  our  assurance  of  peace  on  the  Korean  peninsula  since 
the  end  of  the  Korean  War.  Attaining  a  successful  conclusion  to  our  combined  policy 
objectives  in  Korea  is  within  reach,  but  only  if  we  continue  to  maintain  the  will  and 
the  capability  to  see  this  through  to  the  end  with  our  loyal  ROK  allies.  Change  in 
North  Korea  is  inevitable.  Our  combined  determination  and  preparedness  are  the 
keys  to  ensuring  that  change  is  manageable  and,  hopefully,  peaceful. 

Again,  I  cannot  overemphasize  the  importance  of  the  support  we  receive  from  both 
the  Republic  of  Korea  and  the  American  taxpayers.  The  criticality  of  Northeast 
Asian  issues  demands  our  long-term  attention,  and  the  status  of  the  Kim  Jong-Il 
regime  and  the  North  Korean  threat  remain  real  and  unpredictable.  The  patience 
and  cooperation  of  Congress  and  the  American  people,  together  in  with  the  support 
of  our  ROK  allies,  will  enable  a  successful  outcome  to  this  significant  effort — peace 
on  the  Korean  peninsula  and  continued  stability  in  Northeast  Asia. 

Chairman  Thurmond.  Thank  you,  General. 

Before  we  go  to  questions,  Senator  Warner,  would  you  care  to 
make  any  kind  of  opening  statement? 

Senator  Warner.  No  thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  nothing  but  a 
warm  welcome  to  the  witnesses  today. 

Chairman  Thurmond.  We  will  allow  7  minutes  for  asking  ques- 
tions. 

Admiral  Prueher,  the  tension  in  the  Taiwan  Strait  has  subsided 
somewhat,  yet  China  remains  a  real  threat  to  Taiwan,  and  might 
decide  to  use  force  to  resolve  the  Taiwan  issue.  In  view  of  China's 
emerging  force  projection  capability,  which  weapons  systems  would 
be  most  beneficial  to  Taiwan's  ability  to  defend  itself? 

Admiral  Prueher.  First,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  mentioned  in  my 
opening  statement,  we  have  seen  no  indication  that  China  has  an 
intent  to  invade  Taiwan.  As  we  provide  to  Taiwan  under  the  Tai- 
wan Relations  Act,  some  weapons  for  its  self  defense,  it  seems  that 
weapons  along  the  line  of  missile  defense,  antimissile  weapons, 
would  be  the  ones  that  would  be  very  useful  to  them.  Taiwan  has 
a  pretty  robust  conventional  weapons  capability  on  the  local  level, 
but  I  think  missile  defense  would  be  something  that  would  be  very 
useful  to  Taiwan  for  their  defense. 

Chairman  Thurmond.  General  Luck,  you  have  stated  that  a  The- 
ater High  Altitude  Air  Defense  System  is  essential  for  force  protec- 
tion in  the  event  of  a  North  Korean  attack,  which  conditions  in  the 
North  have  made  increasingly  likely.  Can  you  give  us  your  assess- 
ment of  the  North  Korean  ballistic  missile  threat,  and  elaborate  on 
your  request  for  early  deployment  of  the  Theater  High  Altitude  Air 
Defense  System? 

General  Luck.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  Initially  I  would  like 
to  say  I  think  it  is  pretty  well  known  that  the  North  Korean  mili- 
tary possesses  the  Scud-B  and  C  systems,  and  are  working  on  other 
longer-range  systems,  and  that  they  have  engineered  these  systems 
such  that  they  pose  a  very  difficult  problem  for  me,  as  the  com- 
mander in  the  southern  part  of  that  peninsula. 

My  statement  that  you  read,  of  course,  when  I  wrote  it  was  clas- 
sified secret,  but  the  next  day  it  was  in  the  Washington  Post.  What 
I  was  talking  about  quite  honestly  was  a  requirement  for  the  thea- 
ter high  altitude  system  which  matches  against  the  threat,  the 
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North  Korean  threat,  of  using  that  missile.  I  provided  that  require- 
ment back  here  to  General  Shalikashvili  and  the  Joint  Chiefs. 

That  requirement  remains,  and  I  remain  firm  that  that  is  a  re- 
quirement. How  they  sort  out  resourcing  that  requirement  is  an- 
other issue,  and  one  which  I  cannot  explain,  and  I  suppose  you 
have  asked  them  that  question.  But  the  requirement,  the  theater 
high  altitude  requirement,  pertains  and  will  remain.  It  provides  a 
better  envelope  coverage  for  the  Republic  of  Korea  and  those  assets 
we  have  there,  sir. 

Chairman  Thurmond.  I  would  ask  this  question  to  both  of  you 
gentlemen:  Northeast  Asia  is  vitally  important  to  the  U.S.  national 
security  and  economic  interests.  This  region  has  elements  of  five  of 
the  world's  largest  military  forces,  and  encompasses  strategic  inter- 
ests of  five  of  the  world's  largest  economies.  Given  the  strategic  sig- 
nificance of  Northeast  Asia,  I  would  like  each  of  your  opinions  on 
forming  a  separate  unified  command  to  deal  with  Northeast  Asia 
on  a  regional  basis. 

Admiral  Prueher, 

Admiral  Prueher.  All  right,  sir,  I  will  go  with  that  first.  I  think, 
one.  Northeast  Asia  does  include  a  great  many  of  the  important  na- 
tions. It  is  tied  also  to  South  Asia,  Southeast  Asia,  and  the  remain- 
ing part  of  the  Pacific  Rim  in  a  very  complex  relationship  which 
makes  separating  it  out  something  that  certainly  is  worthy  of  a  lot 
of  debate. 

The  other  point  is  I  think  the  timing  right  now,  as  there  is 
change  in  Korea,  as  General  Luck  has  mentioned,  the  timing  is  not 
correct  to  separate.  If  it  is  correct  at  all,  the  timing  is  bad  to  pull 
out  Northeast  Asia  as  a  separate  command. 

One  other  thing  we  need  to  look  at  as  a  Nation,  as  we  will  have 
decreased  our  military  forces  by  about  a  third  in  terms  of  number, 
to  further  invest  in  overhead  of  standing  up  a  separate  staff  is 
something  that  seems  to  me  to  be  ill  advised,  sir. 

Chairman  Thurmond.  General  Luck. 

General  Luck.  Sir,  I  think  your  question  is  an  excellent  one  that 
we  need  to  look  at  closely.  Although  at  first  blush  I  would  say  we 
do  not  need  to  act  on  it  now  because  of  the  confrontation  on  the 
Peninsula  of  Korea.  In  my  view,  the  hostilities  must  be  solved  first 
before  we  make  any  change  in  that  relationship. 

However,  38  percent  of  our  trade  now  is  found  out  there  in  the 
Pacific  Rim  areas;  some  $450  billion  worth  of  trade  last  year.  Di- 
rect exports  from  our  country  to  the  region  were  some  $135  billion, 
which  translates  into  a  number  of  jobs  and  certainly  a  very  impor- 
tant interest  that  we  have  there. 

The  economies  of  these  countries,  for  example  the  Chinese  econ- 
omy, is  probably  the  biggest  economic  engine  in  the  world  today, 
and  is  probably  accelerating  more  than  any  of  the  other  engines: 
13.6  percent  plus-up  in  GNP  last  year.  We  find  that  Korea,  for  ex- 
ample, is  caught  in  between  the  technological  investment  capabili- 
ties of  Japan  and  the  cheap  labor  market  in  China.  But,  by  the 
way,  they  are  doing  okay.  They  have  got  a  9  percent  plus-up  in 
their  GNP.  So  the  whole  region  is  just  an  economic  boom  region, 
and  we  need  to  stay  involved. 

My  experience  with  the  Chinese,  Japanese,  and  Koreans,  is  that 
relationships  are  not  happenstance.  They  must  be  worked  on  and 
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must  be  based  upon  a  continuous  contact  and  a  continuing  friend- 
ship for  them  to  be  viable.  Therefore,  I  think  there  is  reason  to  in- 
vestigate this  idea  of  a  Northeast  Asia  Command  that  continues 
our  contacts  in  the  region  and  keeps  it  mihtarily  stable  so  that  the 
economic  stability  can  provide  a  base  for  growth. 

Therefore,  I  am  a  proponent  for  any  kind  of  contact  we  can  have 
in  that  region  to  provide  that  military  stability.  It  does  not  have 
to  be  a  large  military  presence,  but  a  commitment  large  enough  to 
show  the  commitment  of  this  great  country  in  that  region,  which 
I  think  we  have  a  national  interest  to  stay  connected  economically, 
militarily,  and  politically  with. 

Thank  you,  sir. 

Senator  Warner  [presiding].  Thank  you.  General.  May  I  just 
add,  in  reading  your  statement  and  listening  to  your  answers  it  is 
clear  to  all  of  us  that  you  really  speak  as  a  true  professional,  and 
we  value  this  very  firm  and  precise  advise  that  you  are  giving  this 
committee  and  the  Senate  as  a  whole. 

Senator  Nunn. 

Senator  Nunn.  Thank  you.  Senator  Warner. 

General  Luck,  the  primary  focus  of  our  attention  has  been  insta- 
bility in  North  Korea.  As  you  said,  we  do  not  know  whether  it  is 
going  to  explode  or  implode.  We  also  have  an  almost  unprecedented 
kind  of  chain  of  events  in  South  Korea,  where  you  have  had  a 
democratically  elected  president,  and  now  you  have  two  former 
presidents,  two  former  military  leaders,  then  presidents,  that  are 
on  criminal  trial.  In  your  view,  is  there  any  kind  of  threat  to  the 
stability  of  South  Korea?  We  know  what  happened  when  we  went 
through  Watergate  here.  We  never  had  criminal  trials,  but  you 
have  a  newly  emerging  democracy,  remarkable  economic  progress, 
and  two  former  presidents  on  trial.  Have  you  seen  any  signs  that 
there  is  any  instability  there,  particularly  regarding  the  civilian 
control  of  the  military,  or  any  of  those  kinds  of  matters? 

General  Luck.  Senator  ^funn,  initially  when  I  heard  that  this 
was  going  to  happen  I  had  the  same  feeling  you  do,  or  you  did  be- 
fore that,  and  that  is  that  that  would  be  or  could  be  an  impetus 
for  instability.  Unbelievably — or  maybe  not  unbelievability,  maybe 
people  smarter  than  I  could  see  through  this,  but  it  has  been  hard- 
ly any  ripple  at  all,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  seems  to  have  knitted 
tne  country  a  little  bit  closer  to  the  democratic  way  by  saying  oh, 
look,  now  we  can  have  a  go  at  things  that  are  wrong,  and  we  have 
got  a  process  for  it  and  we  can  see  our  way  through  to  a  potential 
conclusion;  therefore,  I  feel  better  about  that  and  I  feel  like  we 
have  got  a  more  stable  situation  than  we  had  before. 

It  is  kind  of  an  ironic  twist  of  how  you  would  get  to  that,  but  that 
is  my  read  of  it  with  talking  to  people  in  government,  reading  the 
newspapers  and  talking  with  military  people. 

Senator  Nunn.  So  civilian  control  of  the  military  and  the  demo- 
cratic process  is  respected  by  the  military  in  South  Korea? 

General  Luck.  Sir,  if  it  is  not,  I  missed  this  one  a  long  ways  in 
my  read  of  it,  but  that  is  how  I  read  it. 

Senator  Nunn.  Admiral  Prueher,  do  you  concur  with  that? 

Admiral  Prueher.  I  do.  Senator.  I  was  visiting  in  South  Korea 
just  last  week,  and  in  a  meeting  with  both  the  President,  the  For- 
eign Minister,  the  head  of  defense,  as  well  as  the  chairman  of  their 
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Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  General  Kim  Dong  Jin.  They  all  would  sup- 
port what  General  Luck,  I  think,  has  said,  that  there  is  a  tighter 
Knitting  as  a  result  of  this  stress  on  the  democratic  processes.  It 
seems  to  be  getting  stronger  from  that. 

Senator  NUNN.  Admiral,  China  has  ended  its  military  exercises 
in  the  Taiwan  Straits,  and  there  are  some  signs,  at  least,  that  both 
China  and  Taiwan  appear  to  be  making  conciliatory  remarks  now 
that  the  election  in  Taiwan  is  over.  Could  you  bring  us  up  to  date 
as  to  whether  you  see  any  indication  of  preparations  for  additional 
exercises  by  China  in  that  immediate  area  or  along  the  Strait? 

Admiral  Prueher.  Yes,  sir,  I  can.  We  are  watching  it  very  care- 
fully. Our  folks  are  watching  the  Intel  indicators  on  it  hourly,  in 
fact.  There  is  some  discussion  of  further  exercises,  and  we  have 
seen  that  but  we  have  seen  no  preparations  for  any  further  exer- 
cises in  the  Taiwan  Strait  in  the  immediate  future.  We  have  seen 
some  activity,  but  a  lot  of  that  is  the  redeployment  phase  of  the 
previous  exercises. 

I  would  have  to  add,  though,  that  could  change  in  a  hurry.  But 
right  now,  we  see  no  indication  of  further  exercise,  sir. 

Senator  NuNN.  Could  you  tell  us.  General  Luck,  what  has  been 
the  reaction  by  the  Korean  military,  Korean  Government,  to  Presi- 
dent Clinton's  decision  to  deploy  aircraft  carriers  in  the  vicinity  of 
Taiwan,  as  I  interpret  the  move,  to  try  to  help  stabilize  the  area 
and  promote  peace.  That  is  a  matter  of  judgment,  I  suppose,  but 
that  is  at  least  the  way  I  saw  it.  How  have  they  reacted? 

General  Luck.  Sir,  they  have  reacted  a  couple  of  different  ways 
that  probably  will  not  surprise  you.  They  worried  that  some  of 
those  assets  that  travel  down  to  that  region  had  traveled  away 
from  their  region  and  worried  a  little  bit  about  that,  but  that  was 
pretty  easy  to  solve  by  explaining  what  we  were  doing  and  why  we 
were  doing  it. 

The  other  positive  reason,  and  I  think  we  sometimes  forget  this, 
is  that  they  saw  that  the  U.S.  had  a  commitment  in  that  region 
and  had  fulfilled  it,  and  therefore  felt  good  about  that.  Because 
there  is  always  that  little  bit  of  doubt  that  runs  through  the  minds 
of  the  people  there  about  the  commitment,  and  the  willingness  to 
follow  through  with  that  commitment. 

Senator  NuNN.  Admiral  Prueher,  the  tragic  rape  incident  in  Oki- 
nawa has  led  to  the  reexamination  of  U.S.  force  basing  there  and 
in  the  rest  of  Japan.  You  indicated  in  your  prepared  statement  that 
our  two  governments — that  is,  Japan  and  the  United  States — are 
working  together,  quoting  you,  "To  reduce  the  burden  of  U.S.  force 
presence  on  the  Okinawans,  while  maintaining  current  combat  ca- 
pabilities and  readiness."  Is  that  a  mutually  agreed  principle  be- 
tween Japan  and  the  United  States,  or  was  this  our  position  that 
you  stated? 

Admiral  Prueher.  This  is  our  position.  However,  the  Special  Ac- 
tion Committee  on  Okinawa,  which  is  working  as  we  speak  to  try 
to  reconcile  the  U.S.  footprint  in  Okinawa,  will  come  up  with,  I 
think,  some  agreed  upon  proposals  veiy  shortly  that  will  reduce  the 
intrusiveness  of  the  military  forces  in  Okinawa. 

Senator  Nunn.  That  is  the  joint  committee  between  the  U.S.  and 
Japan? 

Admiral  Prueher.  Yes,  sir.  The  U.S. -Japan  committee,  yes,  sir. 
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Senator  NUNN.  You  think  some  recommendations  will  be  forth- 
coming in  the  next  few  weeks  on  that? 

Admiral  Prueher.  Yes,  sir.  Yes,  sir,  they  will.  There  are  some 
perhaps  large  things  that  can  be  taken  on  in  the  longer  term  and 
some  more  immediate  irritants  that  can  be  removed  with  very  little 
problem  to  us. 

Senator  NuNN.  Do  you  think  that  we  can  maintain  our  strong 
military  capabilities  there,  particularly  vis-a-vis  the  situation  on 
the  Korea  Peninsula,  and  still  make  the  adjustments  that  we  need 
to  make? 

Admiral  Prueher.  Yes,  sir,  I  do.  The  U.S.  response  and  the 
stresses  on  the  region  caused  by  the  China-Taiwan  situation,  have 
emphasized  the  need  for  our  presence  there.  We  will  be  able  to 
maintain  the  capabilities  we  need  in  Okinawa. 

Senator  NuNN.  Thank  you. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Thurmond.  Senator  Lott. 

Senator  Lott.  Thank  you  veiy  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

General  Luck,  Admiral,  thank  you  very  much  for  being  here.  We 
appreciate  your  good  work  in  your  regions.  I  just  have  a  couple  of 
questions,  then  I  am  going  to  have  to  leave,  but  with  regard  to 
Russia,  Admiral,  you  indicate  what  your  objectives  are  there.  One 
of  them  is  to  accelerate  the  deactivation  of  nuclear  weapons.  How 
is  that  coming  along? 

Admiral  F*RUEHER.  It  is  going  slowly,  sir. 

Senator  Lott.  Can  you  give  me  a  little  bit  more  information  here 
in  public  session? 

Admiral  Prueher.  What  we  are  actually  doing  in  the  Pacific  re- 
gion is  just  being  supportive  of  what  is  going  on  elsewhere  on  deac- 
tivation of  weapons. 

Senator  Lott.  Are  you  not  involved  in  any  kind  of  an  oversight 
role  as  to  how  that  is  progressing? 

Admiral  Prueher.  I  am  merely  in  the  monitoring  role,  sir. 

Senator  Lott.  You  note  that  the  Nunn-Lugar  funding  has  pro- 
vided tremendous  benefits,  and  that  its  continuation  is  essential. 
What  are  those  benefits?  How  is  it  working? 

Admiral  Prueher.  The  relatively  small  amount  of  funding  is  le- 
veraged, and  I  would  like  to  proviae  some  more  on  some  of  tne  spe- 
cific benefits  for  the  record,  sir. 

Senator  LoTT.  We  would  like  to  have  that  information,  because 
we  did  not  have  much  discussion  about  that  last  year  as  to  how 
much  the  funding  would  be,  whether  some  of  the  money  should  be 
fenced,  and  making  sure  that  the  money  was  going  where  it  needed 
to  go.  I  do  not  know  how  directly  you  are  involved  in  that,  but  you 
do  list  that  in  one  of  your  five  paragraphs  or  so  under  Russia. 

Admiral  Prueher.  Yes,  sir.  I  would  like  to  provide  you  the  spe- 
cifics for  the  record,  sir. 

[The  information  referred  to  follows:] 

USPACOM 

USPACOM  has  established  a  "Partnership  in  the  Pacific"  with  all  military  serv- 
ices present  in  strength  in  the  Russian  Far  East  Military  District  (FEMD).  The  Rus- 
sian forces  are  the  First  Air  Army,  the  Pacific  Ocean  Fleet  and  the  subordinate  55th 
Naval  Infantry  Division,  the  Air  Defense  Forces  (Protivo-Vozdushnaya  Oborona 
[PVO]),  and  the  Border  Guards.  One  dividend  of  this  partnership:  for  the  first  time 
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since  the  end  of  World  War  II,  the  military  district's  annual  operational  readiness 
exercise  last  year  did  not  posit  a  threat  from  U.S.  military  forces. 

From  next  to  nothing,  we  have  increased  our  military-to-military  contacts  with 
Russia  to  twenty-five  in  1995  and  about  the  same  number  scheduled  in  1996.  Some 
specific  benefits  of  Nunn-Lugar  funding  have  included:  In  1993,  the  first  combined 
exercise  conducted  under  the  National  program  was  a  Search  And  Rescue  (SAR)  op- 
eration known  as  ARCTIC  SAREX.  The  scenario  involved  a  SAR  response  to  a  civil 
airline  mishap  in  the  Arctic.  This  exercise  marked  the  first  time  U.S.  and  Russian 
military  forces  had  worked  together  on  Russian  soil  since  World  War  II.  These  types 
of  exercises  led  to  the  development  of  a  SAR  memorandum  of  agreement  between 
USPACOM,  Canadian,  and  Russian  rescue  services,  and  SAR  crew  exchanges.  The 
infrastructure  developed  from  this  cooperation  has  already  provided  a  tangible  bene- 
fit in  March  1996:  the  U.S.  forces'  successful  rescue  of  two  Russians  trapped  on  an 
ice  pack  in  the  Bering  Straits. 

In  1994,  we  held  the  first  U.S.  Pacific  Fleet,  Marine  Forces  Pacific  and  the  Rus- 
sian Pacific  Fleet  disaster  relief  exercise  "COOPERATION  FROM  THE  SEA"  94 
near  Vladivostok,  Russia.  This  exercise  represented  the  first  time  since  1945  Rus- 
sian and  U.S.  amphibious  forces  had  exercised  on  Russian  territory.  It  is  now  an 
annual  event  alternating  between  the  Russian  Far  East  and  the  United  States.  In 
addition  to  strengthening  military  ties,  these  exercises  enhanced  interoperability  for 
combined  disaster  relief,  humanitarian  and  peacekeeping  operations. 

In  1995,  we  negotiated  two  additional  combined  U.S.  and  Russian  exercises.  The 
first  involves  an  annual  combined  Army  airborne  squad  reconnaissance  exercise, 
(AIRBORNE  SQUADEX)  that  also  alternates  between  the  Russian  Far  East  and 
United  States.  The  first  was  held  in  Khabarovsk,  Russia.  The  second,  in  1996,  is 
a  SAREX  involving  Japan-based  U.S.  Navy  reconnaissance  aircraft,  P-3s  and  Vladi- 
vostok-based Russian  Federation  Navy  (RFN)  surface  ships  in  the  Sea  of  Japan. 

In  addition  to  these  standing  exercises,  we  have  pursued  other  avenues  oi  contact: 
USN  and  RFN  passing  exercises  involving  surface  ships  and  reconnaissance  air- 
craft. Five  such  exercises  were  conducted  with  RFN  Pacific  Fleet  surface  action 
groups  in  the  last  3  years,  enhancing  navy-to-navy  relations  in  the  Pacific.  We  have 
also  developed  reciprocal  unit  exchanges;  the  first  involving  a  Russian  Su-27  fighter 
visit  to  Alaska  last  July,  and  a  second  reciprocal  F-15  visit  to  the  PVO  Air  Training 
Center  in  Russia  this  year.  Similarly,  USPACOM  engaged  Russia's  SpetsNaz  (spe- 
cial forces)  when  Moscow  sent  a  delegation  to  our  Pacific  Area  Special  Operations 
Conference.  These  contacts  are  extremely  successful  confidence-building  efforts. 

To  conclude,  Nunn-Lugar  funding  has  helped  reduce  Cold  War  suspicions,  fostered 
restructuring  of  Russian  forces  for  defense,  enhanced  interoperability,  and  improved 
prospects  for  regional  stability.  The  contacts  provide  the  Russians  a  model  for  a  ci- 
vilian-controlleamilitary  which  supports  the  democratic  process.  The  bottom  line  is, 
if  you  contrast  where  we  were  in  the  late  1980s  to  where  we  are  now,  I  think  the 
framers  and  supporters  of  the  Nunn-Lugar  Cooperative  Threat  Reduction  Program 
can  justifiably  claim  their  program  has  yielded  outstanding  results. 

Senator  Lott.  One  last  question:  You  indicate  here  that  you  have 
been  having  bilateral  and  multilateral  exercises  in  unit  exchanges. 
That  involves  Russia,  and  I  guess  other  countries,  too — Korea, 
China,  and  Japan — but  I  am  particularly  interested  in  how  that  is 
going  with  Russia. 

Admiral  Prueher.  We  have  one  ship  visit  scheduled  to  Russia. 
We  have  had  some  relatively  small  bilateral  exercises  with  Russia 
within  the  last  year.  We  are  hoping  with  a  new  commander  in  the 
Pacific,  and  the  former  Pacific  commander  going  to  take  over  the 
Russian  Navy,  that  we  can  open  up  these  exercises. 

One  that  we  have  had  with  the  Alaskan  Command  has  been  the 
search  and  rescue  exercise.  Within  the  last  week,  the  Alaskan 
Command  under  Gen.  Larry  Boese,  coordinated  by  him  but  using 
Coast  Guard  assets,  with  lessons  learned  from  the  search  and  res- 
cue exercise,  rescued  some  Russian  skiers  who  were  crossing  the 
Bering  Straits.  What  we  have  had  so  far  in  this  Canadian/Russian/ 
U.S.  exercise  in  search  and  rescue  is  an  opening  of  dialog,  sir. 

Senator  Lott.  So  you  really  have  not  had  much  activity  of  the 
bilateral  exercises? 
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Admiral  Prueher.  No,  we  have  not  had.  We  have  not. 

Senator  LoTT.  Unit  exchanges? 

Admiral  Prueher.  We  had  a  squad  exchange,  we  have  had  offi- 
cer exchanges  and  some  enlisted  exchanges  with  the  Russians,  sir. 

Senator  LoTT.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Thurmond.  Thank  you,  Senator.  Senator  Lieberman. 

Senator  Lieberman.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Admiral  Prueher,  as  we  have  been  watching  the  relationship  be- 
tween China,  the  PRC,  and  Taiwan  with  some  concern,  particularly 
the  military  exercises,  and  trying  to  figure  out  how  to  engage  and 
understana  the  PRC  more,  and  particularly  as  we  hear  over  and 
over  again  that  the  PLA,  the  Chinese  military,  has  independent  po- 
litical authority  beyond  the  military  authority,  I  have  been  asking 
people  about  what  we  are  doing  in  this  committee — as  the  wit- 
nesses come  forward,  what  we  are  doing  to  establish  and  broaden 
military-to-military  contacts — that  is,  with  the  military  in  the  PRC. 

I  was  encouraged  by  a  paragraph  or  so  that  you  had  on  this  in 
your  prepared  testimony.  I  wonder  if  you  would  speak  to  that  a  lit- 
tle bit,  and  particularly  whether  you  get  the  opportunity  to  sit  face- 
to-face  with  people  of  comparable  rank  within  China. 

Admiral  Prueher.  The  answer  to  that  is,  not  yet,  sir.  Our  mili- 
tary-to-military contacts  to  date  with  China  have  entailed  ship  vis- 
its, for  the  most  part,  and  they  are  quite  exclusively  military-to- 
military.  Usually,  when  we  have  ship  visits  in  other  countries  we 
would  branch  out  a  little  bit  into  the  community  and  into  some  dip- 
lomatic fields.  With  China  to  date,  they  are  almost  exclusively  mili- 
tary-to-military. 

The  visit  of  Minister  Chi  with  Secretary  Perry,  is  a  precursor  to 
my  being  able  to  talk  to  my  counterparts  there  in  China.  That  has 
not  occurred  yet. 

Senator  Lieberman.  That  is  the  Minister  of  Defense? 

Admiral  Prueher.  The  Minister  of  Defense  for  China,  who  was 
going  to  come  here.  They  are  working  on  rescheduling  that  visit. 

Senator  Lieberman.  Do  you  agree  with  my  thought  here,  and  it 
is  not  mine  alone,  that  this  is  a  very  positive  direction  in  which  to 
go,  that  we  ought  to  be  encouraged  to  do  more  military-to-military 
contact  with  the  PRC? 

Admiral  Prueher.  Yes,  sir,  I  do.  I  think  it  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant things  we  can  do  with  them,  to  have  communication.  At  a 
minimum,  it  is  another  avenue  of  communication.  If  we  take  it  to 
the  levels  to  which  it  can  go,  we  can  get  transparency,  or  an  open- 
ness where  we  can  get  some  notion  of  trust  built  up  between  the 
militaries.  We  can  have  communication  and  have  some  ideas  about 
what  they  are  thinking,  and  they  about  what  we  are  thinking,  sir. 

Senator  Lieberman.  I  presume  the  contacts  with  the  military  of 
the  Republic  of  China  and  Taiwan  are  very  open  and  close,  as  we 
go  on.  Is  that  not  correct? 

Admiral  Prueher.  Between  China  and  Taiwan? 

Senator  Lieberman.  I  am  sorry,  between  yourself  and  the  mili- 
tary in  Taiwan. 

Admiral  Prueher.  We  have,  as  you  know,  unofficial  contacts 
with  the  military  in  Taiwan.  Admiral  Wu,  their  Vice  Chief  of  Gen- 
eral Staff,  came  to  Honolulu  in  the  midst  of  this.  We  had  an  unoffi- 
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cial  meeting  but  a  good  dialog,  and  a  conversation  about  what  they 
were  thinking. 

Senator  Lieberman.  Good. 

General  Luck,  again  I  thank  you  and  wish  you  well  in  that  beer 
and  bait  shop  that  you  are  going  to.  Your  testimony  here  has  al- 
ways been  helpful,  and  I  have  a  lot  of  real  high  regard  for  you. 
Again,  you  have  spoken  really  bluntly  with  us  today. 

There  is  a  tendency  here,  because  we  are  all  busy,  to  follow  the 
crisis  of  the  moment.  For  now,  the  Korean  situation  seems  calm, 
relatively  speaking,  to  what  has  happened  in  the  Taiwan  Straits 
and  elsewhere  in  the  world,  but  you  have  spoken  to  us  with  real 
force  in  your  statement.  The  question  is,  not  will  this  country  dis- 
integrate, but  rather,  how  will  it  disintegrate,  by  implosion  or  ex- 
plosion, and  when? 

How  can  we  better  understand  what  is  happening  within  that 
country?  I  guess  I  would  ask  you  more  generally,  if  this  is  the  last 
time  we  are  ^oing  to  get  to  have  the  benefit  of  your  testimony  from 
this  extraordmary  experience  you  have,  what  guidance,  or  what  ad- 
vice would  you  give  us  at  our  invitation.  We  are  asking  for  your 
guidance  about  how  to  deal  with  this  country  which  has  remained 
such  a  mystery,  and  yet  has  the  potential  to  cause  some  real  prob- 
lems for  us? 

General  Luck.  Sir,  I  wish  I  had  a  clear  perception  of  the  future 
with  respect  to  that.  I  do  not,  but  we  do  have  some  ideas  that  we 
can  fall  back  on. 

We  have  watched  the  communist  countries  fall  one  by  one  over 
the  last  20  years  or  so,  and  as  they  have  done  so,  each  of  them  has 
followed  some  sort  of  a  pattern  tnat  we  can  now  format  and  use 
as  a  predictive  tool,  I  would  say,  with  respect  to  what  things  we 
do  see  occurring  in  what  chronological  order.  We,  in  fact,  have 
pulled  some  of  that  together,  and  we  do  watch  that,  and  we  are 
watching  that  progress.  You  do  not  know  how  it  will  end  up,  but 
you  can  nave  some  idea  about  it  with  respect  to  the  East  Germany 
situation  and  others  that  we  have  watched  over  the  years,  and 
what  we  need  to  do  is  be  diligent  in  our  introspection  of  what  that 
format  has  been  in  the  past,  and  we  look  and  follow  it  in  the  fu- 
ture. 

We  have  the  mechanisms  in  place  to  do  that,  and  we  are  doing 
that.  I  could  give  you  more  of  that  in  a  closed  session,  or  more  of 
that  for  the  record,  but  suffice  to  say,  we  have  done  that  analytical 
work,  and  we  do  have  that  thought  process  in  place. 

What  we  should  do  in  the  interim  is  continue  to  provide  a  strong 
posture  and  a  ready  posture  for  this  eventuality,  and  I  think  both 
the  Government  of  Korea  and  the  United  States  Government  are 
in  tow  on  that,  and  are  doing  just  exactly  right.  We  are  maintain- 
ing a  very  strong  posture  without  being  oppressive  or  provocative, 
and  that  would  be  my  guidance  to  us  and  to  you,  just  to  continue 
to  watch  it  and  have  the  things  in  place  to  signal  us  at  the  right 
time  so  we  do  not  get  caught  short. 

Senator  Lieberman.  That  is  a  strong  answer — that  basically  we 
are  ready  for  whatever  the  eventualities  may  be,  and  that  we  are 
sending  that  message  to  them  as  best  as  we  are  able. 

General  Luck.  Sir,  the  other  part  of  that,  though,  I  would  feel 
I  had  not  g^ven  you  a  good  answer  if  I  did  not  tell  you,  even  being 
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ready,  even  being  the  best  we  could  be,  a  confrontation  in  Korea 
would  be  a  lousy  thing,  sir.  I  mean,  there  is  no  good  spin  on  that 
one. 

Senator  Lieberman.  Right,  and  that  is  the  frustration,  that 
events  within  the  country  are  so  beyond  our  normal  diplomatic  ca- 
pacity that  we  do  not  have  the  ability  to  affect  what  is  happening 
there  to  do  whatever  we  can  to  reduce  the  precipice  for  this  messy, 
lousy  possibility. 

Anyway,  thanks  very  much.  I  appreciate  it. 

General  Luck.  Sir,  we  have  a  good  track  record  in  the  United 
States  of  America  for  staying  strong,  and  staying  vigilant,  and 
staying  steady,  and  I  do  not  know  why  we  would  want  to  go  away 
from  it. 

Senator  Lieberman.  Amen,  we  do,  thanks  to  people  like  you. 
Thank  you. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  TiiURMOND.  Thank  you.  Senator.  We  have  now  com- 
pleted round  1.  We  will  begin  round  2.  Each  Senator  will  have  5 
minutes  for  questions. 

General  Luck,  our  military,  in  general,  and  forces  in  South  Korea 
in  particular  are  vulnerable  to  a  biological  weapons  attack.  Because 
of  the  force  ratios,  your  command  would  be  reinforced  by  follow-on 
units.  How  well-protected  are  the  receiving  facilities  and  their  Ko- 
rean civilian  workforce  from  biological  attacks? 

General  Luck.  Sir,  I  could  provide  you  for  the  record  a  complete 
and  incisive  answer  on  that,  but  in  this  room  I  could  tell  you  that 
the  United  States  Forces  Korea  have  all  of  the  gear  that  this  coun- 
try has  produced  and  prepared  for  our  use,  and  we  have  it  distrib- 
uted accordingly.  We  do  have  some  shortages  in  the  decontamina- 
tion area,  but  the  costs  of  getting  where  we  ought  to  be  on  that  are 
quite  exorbitant,  I  conclude. 

The  Republic  of  Korea's  Armed  Forces  are  well-equipped  with  the 
passive-defensive  chemical  gear.  I  can  give  you  on  the  record  more 
of  that,  and  I  will,  but  suffice  to  say  I  am  not  sure  that  I  would 
say  the  rest  of  the  population  is  that  well-prepared,  in  that  eventu- 
ality. 

[The  information  follows:] 

Biological  weapons  are  a  "wildcard"  because  of  the  multitude  of  uncertainties  as- 
sociated with  the  agents  that  may  be  employed,  immunization  and  disease  treat- 
ment requirements,  and  casually/fatality  rates.  United  States  and  Korean  military 
and  emergency  essential  civilians  have  sufficient  quantities  of  protective  masks  to 
protect  themselves  against  all  known  biological  agents. 

[Deleted.] 

Chairman  Thurmond.  Thank  you. 

Admiral  Prueher,  in  your  statement  for  the  record,  you  state  that 
contact  and  dialog  with  members  of  the  Peoples'  Liberation  Army 
offer  the  greatest  promise  for  maintaining  stability  in  the  East  Asia 
Pacific  Region.  Other  commanders  in  chief  agree  with  you  that 
military-to-military  contacts  are  low-cost,  high-payoff  operations. 
During  the  Taiwan  Strait  crisis,  were  any  dividends  apparent  from 
our  ongoing  efforts  to  increase  contacts  with  Chinese  officers? 

Admiral  Prueher.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  was  very  little  during 
the  recent  crisis,  because  as  we  discussed,  to  date  we  have  not  yet 
opened  a  mature  dialog  between  our  military  and  their  military. 
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We  have  had  local  ship  visits  which  have  been  very  well  received. 
But  we  did  not  have  dialog  during  this  crisis.  If  we  had  been  a  lit- 
tle farther  along  in  our  relation  snip,  it  would  have  been  awfully 
handy  to  be  able  to  communicate  with  some  more  senior  people  in 
the  PLA  and  perhaps  help  garner  some  notion  of  what  their  inten- 
tions were. 

Chairman  Thurmond.  General  Luck,  in  any  offensive  North 
Korea  will  rely  on  its  long-range  artillery  and  air  defense  capabili- 
ties. The  U.S.  Army's  multiple-launch  rocket  system  is  especially 
effective  in  providing  long-range  counterbattery  fires  and  suppres- 
sion of  enemy  air  defenses. 

Given  the  effectiveness  of  the  multiple-launch  rocket  system 
against  the  North  Korean  threat,  why  has  South  Korea  chosen  not 
to  add  it  to  their  inventory? 

General  Luck.  Sir,  that  is  an  excellent  question,  and  one  that  I 
cannot  provide  the  answer  to,  but  I  can  support  your  position  by 
suggesting  to  you  that  that  has  been  a  recommendation  over  and 
over  again  by  me  through  my  contacts  and  communications  with 
their  Government,  sir. 

Chairman  Thurmond.  Admiral  Prueher,  in  your  description  of 
your  command's  theater  military  strategy  of  cooperative  engage- 
ment, you  state  that  during  a  crisis  we  encourage  the  cooperation 
of  our  friends  and  allies.  Which  of  our  friends  and  allies  have  actu- 
ally cooperated  with  our  response  to  the  crisis  in  the  Taiwan 
Strait? 

Admiral  Prueher.  I  think  verbal  support  has  come  from  many 
of  our  allies,  some  of  whom  are  the  Prime  Minister  of  Japan,  the 
Philippines,  in  fact  Governor  Ota  made  one  statement  from  Oki- 
nawa as  well  as  from  Singapore,  and  they  have  been  supportive  of 
our  position. 

The  South  Koreans,  in  addition,  have  been  very  supportive  of  our 
position,  as  we  discussed,  and  were  reassured  by  our  actions  in 
this. 

Chairman  Thurmond.  Thank  you.  My  time  has  expired.  I  believe 
Senator  Robb  missed  his  turn  for  round  1,  so  Senator  Robb,  you 
have  7  minutes. 

Senator  Robb.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 
-  I  understand  a  couple  of  things  I  was  going  to  inquire  about  may 
have  already  been  covered,  but  Admiral  Prueher,  since  your  last 
visit  a  lot  has  happened  in  your  area  of  the  world,  and  a  number 
of  events  that  have  galvanized  international  attention.  Even  before 
that  period  of  time,  OPTEMPO  was  a  challenge,  and  I  believe  you 
and  I  had  an  opportunity  to  discuss  that  when  you  were  kind 
enough  to  come  by  and  pay  courtesy  calls  upon  some  of  us  in  the 
committee. 

But  since  then,  with  the  situation  particularly  developing  in  and 
around  the  Taiwan  Straits,  some  of  your  formidable  assets  bor- 
rowed from  another  theater  of  operations  have  come  into  the  gen- 
eral area. 

Are  we  getting  to  the  point  with  the  combined  drawdown  and  in- 
creased deployments  and  deployment  time  where  we  need  to 
rethink  completely  the  number  of  platforms  that  are  available  in 
the  area,  or  the  rotation  policy  of  those  who  serve  on  those  plat- 
forms? 
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Could  you  just  address  that  general  question,  particularly  for 
your  region  of  the  world? 

Admiral  Prueher.  Yes,  sir.  Our  forces  are  there  to  support  two 
major  regional  contingencies.  That  is  the  force-building  structure 
we  use. 

Right  now,  as  you  know,  we  have  kept  the  Independence  battle 
group  at  sea  at  a  time  when  they  were  going  to  go  into  port  and 
get  some  much-needed  maintenance.  The  Nimitz  battle  group  is  not 
overextended.  They  also  have  not  gotten  any  respite.  They  have  not 
gotten  a  chance  to  get  into  port,  and  it  does  not  look  like  they  will 
in  the  near  future,  either. 

Also  there  is  a  cost,  as  you  pointed  out  they  came  from  the 
Central  Command,  so  General  Peay  does  not  have  them  at  his  dis- 
posal to  use  should  something  arise  in  the  Central  Command. 

We  have  not  had,  as  a  result  of  what  is  going  on  now,  an 
OPTEMPO  bust.  We  are  stretching  our  forces,  and  we  are  having 
to  work  a  shell  game  a  little  bit  with  forces  right  now.  We  are 
stretching  our  forces  pretty  hard,  sir. 

Senator  RoBB.  But  with  the  increased  militarization  in  the  area, 
particularly  the  buildup  that  China  is  engaged  in  right  now,  the  re- 
sponse to  that  buildup  by  other  regional  powers  and  some  of  the 
others  that  have  certainly  an  opportunity  to  influence  it,  and  with 
whom  we  have  some  relationships,  is  it  appropriate  to  assume  that 
the  level  of  troops  forward-deployed  and  the  snips  and  other  assets 
that  are  forward-deployed  are  adequate  to  meet  the  kinds  of  contin- 
gencies that  we  can  reasonably  expect  in  this  area  for  the  next  dec- 
ade or  so? 

Admiral  Prueher.  Senator,  my  opinion  is,  yes.  That  is  about  the 
right  force  structure  we  need. 

Our  collective  problem  is  trying  to  set  priorities.  If  we  are  en- 
gaged in  another  activity  other  than  one  of  the  major  regional  con- 
tingencies, should  one  arise — should  we  have  to  respond  in  Korea, 
for  example,  we  would  have  to  forego  presence  and  forego  activity 
elsewhere.  If  we  had  to  do  more  than  two  major  regional  contin- 
gencies at  one  time,  we  would  be  overstressed. 

We  have  adequate  forces,  in  my  opinion,  to  do  what  we  will  be 
asked  to  do  for  the  next  decade  or  so.  But  we  are  not  going  to  have 
any  to  spare. 

Senator  Robb.  Thank  you,  Admiral. 

General  Luck,  take  advantage  of  at  least  this  one  last  oppor- 
tunity before  the  committee  and  before  you  set  up  your  beer  and 
bait  shop  in  Alabama. 

Let  me  also  join  others  in  thanking  you  for  your  service  and  the 
courtesies  you  have  extended  to  us  both  in  Korea  and  in  prior 
posts.  I  thank  you  for  that  service. 

One  of  the  requests  that  you  have  made  that  has  achieved  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  visibility  because  it  was  not  granted,  at  least  in  the 
context  that  the  request  was  made,  was  for  theater  ballistic  missile 
defense,  and  THAAD  in  particular,  for  your  region. 

Would  you  care  to  comment  for  the  record  with  respect  to  that 
request  your  understanding  of  the  rationale  for  not  doing  some- 
thing now,  and  what  you  believe  to  be  an  adequate  solution  for  the 
long-term,  given  the  kinds  of  contingencies  we  have  in  your  imme- 
diate area? 
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General  Luck.  Roger,  sir.  I  did  answer  that  question  a  little  ear- 
lier, but 

Senator  Robb.  If  you  have  responded  to  it  fully,  I  do  not  mean 
to  replow  ground  that  has  already  been  covered,  because  I  was  ab- 
sent. 

General  Luck,  Yes,  sir.  I  was  going  to  answer  it  the  other  way 
this  time,  and  then  I  will  be  safe.  [Laughter.] 

Senator  RoBB.  You  were  going  to  see  if  we  were  really  paying 
any  attention. 

General  Luck.  The  only  addition  I  would  make  to  that  previous 
statement  I  made,  and  I  do  not  think  I  included  it,  one  thing  about 
the  THAAD  envelope,  it  is  so  much  wider  and  broader  than  the 
PAC-3  we  have  now. 

I  probably  cannot  get  too  much  more  into  that  in  this  session,  ex- 
cept to  say  it  does  give  you  a  modicum — not  a  modicum,  but  a  larg- 
er coverage  over  the  PAC-3,  and  that  again,  as  I  remarked  in  my 
other  answer,  that  is  my  requirement.  The  resourcing  of  that  has 
to  be  handled  back  here  in  the  services,  in  the  Chairman's  shop, 
and  the  resourcing  of  that  I  think  is  probably  the  answer.  I  mean, 
the  people  that  can  give  you  the  right  answer  to  that.  I  still  have 
the  requirement. 

Senator  Robb.  Thank  you.  One  other  question,  similar  to  the 

Question  I  asked  Admiral  Prueher  with  respect  to  OPTEMPO.  The 
IPTEMPO  has  not  changed  as  much  in  your  area  as  it  has  in  the 
rest  of  the  Pacific  theater,  but  the  tensions  have  increased. 

Has  that  had  any  noticeable  impact  on  the  troops  that  are  serv- 
ing under  your  command  in  that  area,  in  an  area  that  is  always 
tense?  Certainly  those  of  us  who  visited  recognize  the  tensions  that 
exist  on  a  day-to-day  basis,  but  has  there  been  any  noticeable 
change  in  response  to  recent  repositionings,  and  what-have-you, 
that  have  particularly  taken  place  north  of  the  38th  parallel? 

General  Luck.  Sir,  I  do  not  say  this  to  pander  to  anything,  but 
the  soldiers,  sailors,  airmen,  and  marines  that  show  up  there  and 
serve  are  wonderful,  and  I  am  just  each  day  so  thankful  to  just 
hang  out  with  them  and  be  able  to  do  the  same  things  they  do. 

However,  I  think  somewhere,  somehow  there  has  got  to  be  a  bal- 
ance between  your  appetite  and  your  billfold,  and  we  have  got  to 
keep  those  in  sync,  and  that  is  your  business.  I  think  we  are  doing 
it  pretty  well,  but  our  services  have  really  been  deploying  a  lot 
lately. 

Senator  Robb.  Fortunately,  you  do  your  job  better  than  we  do 
ours  sometimes,  with  respect  to  resolving  tnat  difference  between 
appetite  and  billfold,  but  we  understand  it  and  struggle  with  it  on 
a  regular  basis. 

General  Luck.  I  am  not  sure,  sir,  I  do  very  well  at  it. 

But  the  other  part  of  it  is,  just  a  vignette,  we  now  have  people 
coming  to  Korea  on  an  unaccompanied  tour  that  bring  their  fami- 
lies with  them,  because  they  know  if  they  are  in  Korea  they  will 
not  be  deployed  during  that  tour.  That  is  an  insight. 

Senator  Robb.  I  think  that  has  some  implications  I  would  like  to 
pursue  later  on,  but  my  time  has  expired. 

I  thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Thurmond.  Senator  Warner,  it  is  your  first  round, 
and  you  have  7  minutes  also. 
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Senator  Warner.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

That  is  a  very  interesting  note  on  which  to  conclude  that  impor- 
tant colloquy  with  my  colleague,  and  we  should  follow  up  on  that, 
Senator. 

General  Luck,  literally,  when  a  book  is  written  on  a  profile  of  the 
new  CINC  you  will  be  right  at  the  top  of  that  list.  I  hope  that  those 
who  follow,  and  that  distinguished  gentleman  on  your  right,  will 
emulate  the  same  courage  and  forthrightness  that  you  have  shown 
from  day  one,  in  your  first  appearance,  and  I  was  here,  before  this 
committee. 

I  was  not  present  when  you  made  this  profound  observation 
about  beer  and  bait,  but  I  have  to  tell  you  that  Senator  Cochran, 
a  very  distinguished  member  of  this  body,  came  down  to  give  a  lit- 
tle speech  in  Virginia  last  week;  I  was  privileged  to  be  there.  He 
talked  about  the  emancipation  of  his  State  of  Mississippi  and  all 
the  things  coming  into  Mississippi.  He  said,  would  you  believe  it? 
We  now  nave  susni.  Whereupon  he  said,  but  the  good  old  boys  still 
call  it  bait.  So  be  careful  when  you  draw  up  the  sign.  [Laughter.] 

Senator  Warner.  I  want  to  go  to  this  question  which  I  find  very, 
very  troubling  and  important,  and  that  is  this  line  of  succession  in 
North  Korea.  All  of  us  have  followed  this  question,  the  members  of 
this  committee  particularly.  It  has  been  2  years  now  since  the 
death  of  the  President,  and  his  son  has  yet  to  assume  two  of  the 
most  important  positions  that  his  father  once  held,  that  of  Presi- 
dent of  the  DPRK  and  the  Secretary  General  of  the  Korean  Work- 
ers Party.  Am  I  correct  in  that? 

General  Luck.  Yes,  sir,  you  are. 

Senator  Warner.  Both  of  those  positions  remain  to  this  day  va- 
cant, and  I  wonder  what  further  information  you  could  provide  this 
committee  on  that  succession  process,  and  how  that  absence  of  suc- 
cession helps  or  hurts  the  ability  to  work  with  North  Korea  under 
certain  nuclear  agreements  that  we  have  and  the  general  tension 
between  those  two  countries. 

General  Luck.  Sir,  there  is  great  speculation  in  and  about  your 
question,  which  is  a  very  relevant  question.  The  short  answer  is  we 
really  do  not  know  why.  But  the  speculation  holds  a  lot  of  argu- 
mentative points.  One  is  that  it  is  out  of  respect.  Another  is  that 
he  is  trying  to  pass  the  test  of  leadership.  Then  there  are  other 
lesser  ones  that  evolve. 

I  think  the  central  point  from  my  position  is  that  he  still  seems 
to  be,  from  everv  indication  we  get,  verv  much  in  charge,  albeit  not 
having  assumed  those  two  positions.  There  are  indications  that  he 
will  assume  those  two  positions  at  the  2-year  mark  of  Kim  Il-Song's 
death.  There  are  other  indications  that  he  will  assume  it  some 
other  time  of  the  year.  I  am  not  sure  about  all  of  that. 

But  I  am  sure  that  the  leadership  in  North  Korea  is  much  less 
stable  than  it  used  to  be.  I  would  tell  you  that  Kim  Jong-Il  is  not 
deified  like  his  father  was.  I  am  sure  he  is  respected  because  of  the 
Confucian  way  of  life,  but  I  do  not  know  how  deep  that  respect  goes 
and  how  the  followership  would  line  up  if  something  really  did  go 
wrong. 

Other  indications  that  we  have  seen  are  more  use  of  military  and 
civil  authority  to  control  things  more  than  before,  which  also  is  an 
indicator  of  in  stability,  I  think. 
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Senator  Warner.  To  control  unrest  among  the  general  popu- 
lation in  certain  areas  as  a  consequence  of  this  severe  and  literally 
tragic  economic  situation  that  caused  daily  existence  of  the  people 
to  be  marginal? 

General  Luck.  Yes,  sir.  The  zero-sum  race  between  North  and 
South  Korea  is  over.  South  Korea  has  won.  North  Korea  has  not 
realized  it  yet.  They  will,  soon.  The  Republic  of  Korea  is  a  wonder- 
ful, wonderful  nation  and  very  strong  economically,  and  very  much 
our  friend. 

Senator  Warner.  Let  me  turn  to  a  follow-up  question.  I  will  di- 
rect it  first  to  Admiral  Prueher,  but  then  I  am  sure  you  might  have 
a  desire  to  comment,  and  that  is  the  security  benefits  of  this  nu- 
clear agreement  with  North  Korea.  In  your  prepared  testimony, 
you  state  that  the  nuclear  agreed  framework  with  North  Korea 
nas,  "Reduced  regional  as  well  as  peninsular  tensions." 

Now,  listening  carefully  to  General  Luck  this  morning  you  all 
may  have  an  honest  professional  disagreement  on  that  point,  and 
I  would  like  to  make  sure  that  the  committee  has  the  benefit,  if 
you  do  indeed  have  a  disagreement.  Speaking  for  myself  on  exam- 
ination of  this  situation,  I  do  not  see  any  easing  of  the  tensions  as 
a  result  of  this  agreement. 

North  Korea  is  proceeding  apace  with  its  extensive  military  mod- 
ernization program,  including  the  development  of  long  range  ballis- 
tic missiles,  and  the  movement  of  troops  and  advanced  weaponry 
into  the  vicinity  of  the  DMZ.  The  North's  nuclear  capability,  what- 
ever that  may  be  militarily,  civilian,  and  otherwise,  while  tempo- 
rarily frozen  remains  somewhat  intact.  The  North-South  dialog  has 
not  been  resumed,  certainly  not  to  my  satisfaction,  under  what  I 
anticipated  under  this  agreement.  In  a  major  step  backwards,  the 
North  has  broken  off  all  ties  with  the  U.N.  Military  Armistice  Com- 
mission, which  has  been  operating  since  the  end  of  the  Korean 
War. 

Now,  that  is  my  view,  and  I  would  like  to  have  your  view  in  sup- 
port of  your  statement,  "Reduced  regional  as  well  as  peninsular 
tensions." 

Admiral  Prueher.  Senator,  I  think  there  is  room  for  both  opin- 
ions here.  The  agreed  framework,  the  freeze  on  the  North  Korean 
progress  tov/ard  a  nuclear  weapons  program  has  worked.  To  the 
best  of  our  monitoring  it  has  ceased.  It  is  frozen.  It  has  not  pro- 
gressed. In  that  sense,  it  is  one  of  the  agreements  which  North 
Korea  has  honored. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  agree  with  you.  I  think  North  Korea  has 
not  been  very  helpful,  has  not  given  many  signs  that  they  are 
eager  to  participate  and  become  normal  members  of  the  world  com- 
munity. 

Senator  Warner.  All  right.  General  Luck. 

General  Luck.  Sir,  I  think  the  contribution  of  the  Nuclear 
Agreed  Framework  is  in  that  word,  the  nuclear  part  of  it. 

Senator  Warner.  So  it  is  in  a  very  narrow  field,  although  impor- 
tant. 

General  Luck.  Absolutely,  sir.  The  other  thing  I  would  say,  a  pe- 
ripheral plus  we  get  is  some  insight  into  North  Korea,  which  is  pre- 
cious. 
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Senator  WARNER.  By  virtue  of  the  negotiations  and  the  dialog 
with  reference  to  that  agreement. 

General  Luck.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Warner.  All  right,  gentlemen.  Those  are  important  dis- 
tinctions, and  I  thank  you. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  time  is  up. 

Chairman  Thurmond.  Thank  you,  Senator. 

Senator  Levin. 

Senator  Levin.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  start  with 
that  framework  agreement  issue,  because  I  think  it  is  so  important 
that  we  make  the  distinction  which  was  just  made. 

Has  the  nuclear  weapons  program  of  North  Korea,  in  your  judg- 
ments, has  remained  frozen,  since  that  agreement  was  reached, 
General  Luck? 

General  Luck.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Levin.  Admiral. 

Admiral  Prueher.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Levin.  In  your  judgment,  does  that  make  a  significant 
contribution  to  the  security  of  that  peninsula  and  to  our  security? 
The  fact  that  their  nuclear  program  is  frozen,  is  that  important? 

General  Luck.  Yes,  sir. 

Admiral  Prueher.  Yes,  sir,  it  is  important. 

Senator  Levin.  Now,  if  we  had  not  reached  that  agreement  and 
frozen  the  North  Korean  nuclear  program,  is  it  true  that  North 
Korea  today  would  have  enough  plutonium  to  make  several  nuclear 
weapons,  and  could  have  several  nuclear  warheads  already  with 
more  plutonium  and  more  warheads  in  the  pipeline? 

General  Luck.  Sir,  I  am  not  an  expert  in  that  arena,  but  cer- 
tainly that  was  the  prediction  before  we  entered  into  this  agree- 
ment. 

Senator  Leven.  As  far  as  you  know,  is  that  an  accurate  state- 
ment? 

General  Luck.  As  far  as  I  know,  it  is,  sir. 

Admiral  Prueher.  Likewise,  as  far  as  I  know.  To  the  best  of  our 
knowledge,  and  we  can  perhaps  provide  a  little  amplification  for 
the  record. 

[The  information  referred  to  follows:] 

USPACOM 

Without  the  Agreed  Framework,  North  Korea  could  have  [deleted]  more  nuclear 
weapons.  If  the  200  MegaWatt  reactor  at  Yongbyon  became  operational,  the  North 
would  have  been  able  to  produce  up  to  [deleted]  of  plutonium  by  the  [deleted] 
enough  material  for  [deleted]  nuclear  weapons  [deleted]. 

Senator  Levin.  Is  there  any  doubt  in  either  of  your  minds  that 
that  framework  agreement  is  very  much  in  America's  security  in- 
terests? 

General  Luck.  Absolutely,  in  line  with  the  nonproliferation  policy 
that  we  have. 

Senator  Levin.  Well,  not  just  that,  but  in  general,  is  that  in  our 
security  interests? 

General  Luck.  Yes,  sir. 

Admiral  Prueher.  It  is  in  our  interest,  yes,  sir. 
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Senator  Levin.  General,  you  mentioned  in  our  prepared  state- 
ment that  North  Korea  has  stockpiles  of  weapons  of  mass  destruc- 
tion. What  are  those  weapons? 

General  Luck.  Chemical  and  biological,  sir. 

Senator  Levin.  As  to  their  capability  to  use  them? 

General  Luck.  They  have  the  capability  to  use  them,  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Levin.  General,  you  mentioned  that  North  Korea  has  ef- 
Tectively  ceased  using  the  Military  Armistice  Commission  as  a 
means  of  communication  and  issue  resolution.  Are  there  other 
channels  besides  that  military  armistice  commission  for  commu- 
nications, either  political  or  military  channels,  or  was  that  the  only 
channel  of  communication? 

General  Luck.  Historically,  that  was  it.  Currently,  we  see  and 
assume  there  are  diplomatic  and  political  channels  that  are  being 
exercised,  i.e.,  in  connection  with  the  KEDO  and  with  the  U.N.  con- 
tact. But  the  communication  at  the  joint  security  area  goes  on.  It 
just  goes  on  at  a  different  level.  Senator.  It  is  still  going  on. 

Senator  Levin.  OK,  thank  you. 

General,  in  your  prepared  statement  and  also  in  your  oral  pres- 
entation, I  think,  you  mentioned  that  North  Korea  had  deployed 
more  scud  missiles,  and  continues  to  invest  in  the  Nodong  missile. 
Has  North  Korea  deployed  any  Nodong  missiles  yet? 

General  Luck.  Sir,  I  can  provide  that  answer  for  the  record. 

[The  information  follows:] 

[Deleted.] 

Senator  Levin.  Is  that  because  it  is  classified  or  because  of  our 
uncertainty? 

General  Luck.  A  little  bit  of  both,  sir. 

Senator  Levin.  OK. 

General  Luck.  More  of  the  first  than  the  second. 

Senator  Levin.  If  I  were  uncertain,  I  would  classify  it,  too,  any- 
time. So  thank  you.  That  is  a  very  straightforward  answer.  At  least 
to  me,  I  appreciate  that. 

Admiral  your  comments  about  the  Russian  military  in  the  Pacific 
region  have  been  gone  into  at  some  length  with  Senator  Lott,  I 
think,  so  I  will  not  pursue  those. 

Admiral  Prueher.  Sir,  I  did  not  give  him  a  satisfactory  answer, 
but  I  will  provide  that  for  the  record. 

Senator  Levin.  All  right.  That  would  be  helpful. 

[The  information  referred  to  follows:] 

USPACOM 

USPACOM  has  established  a  "Partnership  in  the  Pacific"  with  all  military  serv- 
ices present  in  strength  in  the  Russian  Far  East  Military  District  (FEMD).  The  Rus- 
sian forces  are  the  First  Air  Army,  the  Pacific  Ocean  Fleet  and  the  subordinate  55th 
Naval  Infantry  Division,  the  Air  Defense  Forces  (Protivo-Vozdushnaya  Oborona 
[PVOJ),  and  the  Border  Guards.  One  dividend  of  this  partnership:  for  the  first  time 
since  the  end  of  World  War  II,  the  military  district's  annual  operational  readiness 
exercise  last  year  did  not  posit  a  threat  from  U.S.  military  forces. 

From  next  to  nothing,  we  have  increased  our  militaxy-to-military  contacts  with 
Russia  to  twenty-five  in  1995  and  about  the  same  number  scheduled  in  1996.  Some 
specific  benefits  of  Nunn-Lugar  funding  have  included:  In  1993,  the  first  combined 
exercise  conducted  under  the  National  program  was  a  Search  And  Rescue  (SAR)  op- 
eration known  as  ARCTIC  SAREX.  The  scenario  involved  a  SAR  response  to  a  civil 
airline  mishap  in  the  Arctic.  This  exercise  marked  the  first  time  U.S.  and  Russian 
military  forces  had  worked  together  on  Russian  soil  since  World  War  II.  These  types 
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of  exercises  led  to  the  development  of  a  SAR  memorandum  of  agreement  between 
USPACOM,  Canadian,  and  Russian  rescue  services,  and  SAR  crew  exchanges.  The 
infrastructure  developed  from  this  cooperation  has  already  provided  a  tangible  bene- 
fit in  March  1996:  the  U.S.  forces'  successful  rescue  of  two  Russians  trapped  on  an 
ice  pack  in  the  Bering  Straits. 

In  1994,  we  held  the  first  U.S.  Pacific  Fleet,  Marine  Forces  Pacific  and  the  Rus- 
sian Pacific  Fleet  disaster  relief  exercise  "COOPERATION  FROM  THE  SEA'  94 
near  Vladivostok,  Russia.  This  exercise  represented  the  first  time  since  1945  Rus- 
sian and  U.S.  amphibious  forces  had  exercised  on  Russian  territory.  It  is  now  an 
annual  event  alternating  between  the  Russian  Far  East  and  the  United  States.  In 
addition  to  strengthening  military  ties,  these  exercises  enhanced  interoperability  for 
combined  disaster  relief,  numanitarian  and  peacekeeping  operations. 

In  1995,  we  negotiated  two  additional  combined  U.S.  and  Russian  exercises.  The 
first  involves  an  annual  combined  Army  airborne  squad  reconnaissance  exercise, 
(AIRBORNE  SQUADEX)  that  also  alternates  between  the  Russian  Far  East  and 
United  States.  The  first  was  held  in  Khabarovsk,  Russia.  The  second,  in  1996,  is 
a  SAREX  involving  Japan-based  U.S.  Navy  reconnaissance  aircraft,  P-3s  and  Vladi- 
vostok-based Russian  Federation  Navy  (RFN)  surface  ships  in  the  Sea  of  Japan. 

In  addition  to  these  standing  exercises,  we  have  pursued  other  avenues  oi  contact: 
USN  and  RFN  passing  exercises  involving  surface  ships  and  reconnaissance  air- 
craft. Five  such  exercises  were  conducted  with  RFN  Pacific  Fleet  surface  action 
groups  in  the  last  3  years,  enhancing  navy-to-navy  relations  in  the  Pacific.  We  have 
also  developed  reciprocal  unit  exchanges;  the  first  involving  a  Russian  Su-27  fighter 
visit  to  Alaska  last  July,  and  a  second  reciprocal  F-15  visit  to  the  PVO  Air  Training 
Center  in  Russia  this  year.  Similarly,  USPACOM  engaged  Russia's  SpetsNaz  (spe- 
cial forces)  when  Moscow  sent  a  delegation  to  our  Pacific  Area  Special  Operations 
Conference.  These  contacts  are  extremely  successful  confidence-building  efforts. 

To  conclude,  Nunn-Lugar  funding  has  helped  reduce  Cold  War  suspicions,  fostered 
restructuring  of  Russian  forces  for  defense,  enhanced  interoperability,  and  improved 
prospects  for  regional  stability.  The  contacts  provide  the  Russians  a  model  for  a  ci- 
vilian-controllea  military  which  supports  the  democratic  process.  The  bottom  line  is, 
if  you  contrast  where  we  were  in  the  late  1980s  to  where  we  are  now,  I  think  the 
framers  and  supporters  of  the  Nunn-Lugar  Cooperative  Threat  Reduction  Program 
can  justifiably  claim  their  program  has  yielded  outstanding  results. 

Senator  Leven.  Admiral,  the  United  States  recently  si^ed  three 
protocols  to  the  South  Pacific  Nuclear-Free  Zone  Treaty.  According 
to  a  White  House  statement,  the  treaty  affirms  the  right  of  each 
party  to  decide  for  itself  whether  to  allow  visits  by  foreign  ships 
and  aircraft  to  its  ports  and  its  airfields.  I  am  wondering,  given  the 
signing  of  those  protocols  and  given  our  historic  cooperative  and 
close  relationship  with  New  Zealand  in  the  past,  whether  or  not 
that  now  means  we  are  perhaps  going  to  have  to  review  our  posi- 
tion relative  to  nuclear  ship  visits  to  New  Zealand. 

Admiral  Prueher.  I  have  studied  that  protocol  to  some  extent, 
and  I  was  not  aware  of  the  change  in  the  ship  visit  policy,  sir.  I 
will  have  to  study  that  and  provide  that  response  to  you. 

[The  information  referred  to  follows:] 

USPACOM 

Review  of  the  relevant  background  information  confirms  that  U.S.  signature  of  the 
three  treaty  protocols  neither  requires  nor  signals  any  change  in  the  U.S.  position 
regarding  ship  visits  to  New  Zealand. 

Senator  Levin.  Do  you  agree  that  New  Zealand  has  been  an  his- 
toric ally  of  ours,  and  a  solid  ally  until  this  conflict  over  the  nuclear 
ship  visit? 

Admiral  Prueher.  Yes,  sir.  The  Lange  Government  back  in 
about  1986  I  think  is  when  we  got  into  the  nuclear  ship  visit  busi- 
ness, but  otherwise  New  Zealand  has  been  a  good  friend,  sir. 

Senator  Levin.  You  are  going  to  review  this  agreement  and  see 
whether  or  not  it  does  provide  as  the  White  House  statement  says 
it  provides? 
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Admiral  Prueher.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Levin.  General,  you  make  two  somewhat  different  state- 
ments, at  least  in  my  book,  and  I  just  wanted  to  see  which  one  of 
them  reflects  your  view.  By  the  way,  let  me  add  my  thanks,  too, 
for  your  service.  It  has  been  absolutely  great  and  you  have  been 
a  real  patriot  and  a  dedicated  representative  of  this  Nation.  I  just 
want  to  add  my  congratulations  to  you. 

General  Luck.  Thank  you,  sir. 

Senator  Levin.  If  you  will  invite  me  I  will  come  down  and  have 
some  of  that  beer. 

Admiral  Prueher.  How  about  the  bait.  Senator? 

Senator  Levin.  It  depends  on  how  you  label  it.  [Laughter.] 

Senator  Leven.  In  your  prepared  statement  you  said  that  as  you 
watch  the  situation  in  North  Korea  the  question  is  not,  "Will  this 
country  disintegrate?"  But  rather,  "How  will  it  disintegrate,  by  im- 
plosion or  explosion?"  Both  of  which  imply  or  explicitly  involve  vio- 
lence, a  violent  ending  to  North  Korea.  Then  you  say  that,  "Change 
in  North  Korea  is  inevitable,"  and,  "Our  combined  determination 
and  preparedness  are  the  keys  to  ensuring  that  the  change  is  man- 
ageable and,  hopefully,  peaceful." 

At  one  point  you  ao  nave  hope  that  the  change  in  North  Korea 
can  come  peacemlly;  at  another  earlier  point  in  your  statement  you 
suggest  that  it  could  only  come  by  implosion  or  explosion.  I  am 
wondering  whether  your  view  is  the  former  or  the  later. 

General  Luck.  It  is  both,  sir,  and  it  has  to  do  with  a  semantic 
problem  maybe  in  terms  of  what  I  assume  implode  to  mean.  Implo- 
sion has  some  parts  of  it  that  can  be  nonthreatening,  violently  non- 
threatening.  You  could  have  a  coup  d'etat,  you  could  have  an  over- 
throw of  a  revolutionary  type  that  might  not  be  bloody,  et  cetera, 
et  cetera.  So  my  hope  would  be — my  fervent  hope  clearly  is — that 
we  never  fight  a  war  on  that  peninsula  because  the  outcome  is 
something  none  of  us  want  to  even  think  about,  let  alone  partici- 
pate in.  So  my  continued  hope  is  that  there  is  a  way  to  manage 
this  final  disintegration  of  this  communist  state  that  is  not  a  vio- 
lent one. 

Now,  the  chances,  if  you  ask  for  probabilities,  I  do  not  know.  But 
I  want  it  to  be  the  nonviolent  one  if  we  can  make  it  so. 

Senator  Levin.  Thank  you. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Thurmond.  Senator  Coats. 

Senator  Coats.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

General  Luck,  I  want  to  add  my  thanks  and  my  congratulations 
to  you  for  a  job  very,  very  well  done.  I  have  enjoyed  your  testimony 
before  the  committee  and  your  personal  responses  to  some  of  my 
questions.  You  have  always  been  right  up  front,  candid,  and 
straightforward.  I  appreciate  that  very,  very  much.  I  wish  you 
nothing  but  the  best.  Thanks  for  your  great  service. 

Admiral  Prueher,  welcome.  I  look  forward  to  a  number  of  engage- 
ments with  you  in  the  next  few  years. 

General  Luck,  in  your  statement  you  indicate  that  South  Korea 
spends  3.3  percent  of  its  GNP,  $13.8  billion,  on  its  military  capabil- 
ity and  that  the  North  spends  30  percent  of  its  GNP,  but  you  do 
not  say  what  the  GNP  of  the  North  is.  I  assume  it  is  spiraling 
downward.  I  was  just  trying  to  get  some  equation  here. 
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General  Luck.  About  20  billion,  sir,  so  the  3.3  percent  that  the 
Republic  of  Korean  Government  spends  is  about  twice  the  30  per- 
cent that  the  North  Korean  Government  spends. 

Senator  Coats.  You  go  on  to  indicate  that  there  is  a  fair  amount 
of  catch-up  on  the  part  of  the  South  that  needs  to  be  accomplished 
in  order  to  match  the  military  capability  of  the  North.  Is  that  a  cor- 
rect assessment? 

General  Luck.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Coats.  Even  with  that  spend  rate,  they  are  trying  to 
catch  up  and  match,  at  least  in  some  areas. 

General  Luck.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Coats.  Then  you  also  indicate  that  the  North  Koreans 
have  a  $113  billion  5-year  plan  as  part  of  that  catch  up  by  the  year 
2001.  How  does  that  expenditure  close  the  gap?  Does  it  close  the 
gap? 

General  Luck.  Sir,  it  does  not  close  the  gap  as  fast  as  I  would 
like  it  to  were  the  North  Korean  Powerhouse  to  remain  in  place 
and  remain  a  concern.  What  has  really  happened  is  this  country, 
this  beautiful  country  of  South  Korea,  has  pulled  itself  up  by  the 
bootstraps,  in  effect,  from  scratching  out  a  living  in  1972,  a  first- 
rate,  first-class  country  today,  and  tney  have  done  that  by  making 
sure  that  they  have  put  the  money  from  their  gross  national  prod- 
uct in  the  right  places  to  cause  that  growth  to  happen. 

Now,  they  have  been  able  to  do  that  because  of  the  goodness  of 
this  country.  We  have  buoyed  them  up  and  allowed  them  to  do 
that,  and  have  provided  them  the  umbrella  of  security  necessary 
that  they  could  build  roads,  hospitals,  and  schools  instead  of  buy 
tanks. 

Now  we  are  trying  to  encourage  them  to  come  over  that  other 
way  a  little  bit,  and  we  are  working  that.  Your  question  and  your 
position  is  right  on  the  mark,  and  we  are  trying  to  influence  that 
now,  sir. 

Senator  Coats.  I  suppose  some  of  it  is  how  that  $113  billion  is 
spent  and  what  assets  it  is  put  into,  because  you  go  on  to  say  that 
they  are  trying  to  develop  an  "all  azimuth"  military  capability  in- 
cluding a  blue  water  Navy  and  a  state  of  the  art  Air  Force,  as  well 
as  a  ground  capability.  Any  thoughts  of  your  own  on  how  the  Japa- 
nese are  viewing  all  this,  this  commitment  to  this  all  azimuth  mili- 
tary capability?  Admiral  Prueher,  I  would  like  your  response  to 
this,  too. 

General  Luck.  Sir,  that  sort  of  kind  of  weaves  its  way  through 
one  of  the  first  answers  we  gave  today,  and  that  is  in  this  idea 
about  what  do  we  do  in  Northeast  Asia  when  the  unification  does 
occur.  I  do  not  think  it  is  a  secret  that  there  are  some  distrusts, 
residual  distrusts — China,  Korea,  Japan — that  in  effect  have  been 
there  for  thousands  of  years  that  you  have  to  pay  attention  to,  and 
I  think  our  presence,  our  shadow  there,  however  long  that  shadow 
is,  is  so  important  to  that  trust,  that  confidence,  and  that  deter- 
rence for  them  to  get  in  some  kind  of  an  arms  race. 

So  I  think  it  probably  is  very  important  to  the  Japanese.  Thev 
watch  those  other  two  and  the  Chinese,  so  keeping  all  that  in  bal- 
ance will  be  a  trick  that  we  need  to  figure  out  how  we  do. 

Senator  Coats.  Let  me  ask  this  question,  and  then,  Admiral 
Prueher,  you  can  address  both  the  earlier  question  plus  this  one. 
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General  Luck,  you  say  on  page  10  of  your  testimony  that  you  be- 
lieve, "It  may  make  sense  in  the  foreseeable  future  to  consider  re- 
structuring our  military  commands  in  order  to  fold  all  of  the  region 
under  a  single  command  to  defend  our  interest  in  the  area."  Then 
you  go  on  to  talk  about  the  symbolic  importance  for  that,  the  rela- 
tionsnips  that  are  establishea,  and  so  forth.  I  would  be  curious  to 
know,  Admiral  Prueher,  what  your  thoughts  are  on  that,  and  is 
this  something  that  you  agree  with  or  feel  we  ought  to  explore? 

Admiral  Prueher.  Well,  we  went  into  that  a  little  bit  earlier. 
Senator  Coats. 

Senator  Coats.  I  apologize  for  that. 

Admiral  Prueher.  That  is  all  right.  I  think  Greneral  Luck's  point 
that  the  countries  in  Northeast  Asia  are  of  critical  importance, 
their  economic  engines  are  very  important,  and  we  will  need  a  con- 
tinuing military  presence  there  after  the  reunification  of  Korea  is 
a  process  that  needs  to  be  addressed.  Obviously  we  will  need  a 
military  presence  in  the  vicinity.  We  will  need  to  continue  to  pay 
a  lot  of  attention  to  that  area. 

I  think  that  is  what  we  agree.  The  Joint  Staff  is  looking  at  that. 
I  know  the  U.S.  Army  is  looking  at  it,  too,  as  to  what  would  be  our 
role  following  unification. 

To  the  other  question  about  South  Korea's  developing  a  360  de- 
gree blue  water  Navy,  some  proiection  capabilities,  and  more  than 
just  an  infantry  defense  of  South  Korea,  I  think  that  is  something 
that  does  need  to  be  looked  at  in  context  of  the  whole  area.  Any- 
thing that  would  be  a  catalyst  for  more  than  a  defensive  rearming 
of  Japan  I  do  not  think  is  in  anyone's  interest  in  the  area,  includ- 
ing Japan's,  including  ours.  The  word  you  used  and  General  Luck 
used  is  balance  in  the  interest  of  keeping  stability  in  the  area  is 
correct.  Korean  modernization  needs  to  occur  in  a  measured  way, 
sir. 

Senator  Coats.  Just  one  last  question.  General  Luck,  earlier,  I 
think  a  couple  of  years  ago,  you  testified  about  the  strategic  lift 
and  sea  lift  and  prepositioning  questions  and  so  forth,  and  you  dis- 
cussed that  a  little  bit  here.  You  mentioned  that  we  are  moving 
into  prepositioning.  What  is  the  timetable  on  that?  Is  the  timetable 
that  is  currently  in  place  relative  to  the  prepositioning  and  develop- 
ing the  sea  airlift  capability  that  you  think  is  important  to  respond 
to  the  threat  that  exists  over  there.  Is  that  on  a  timetable  that  you 
are  comfortable  with? 

General  Luck.  Sir,  I  think  we  are  at  some  risk  with  a  strategic 
response  underpinning  for  our  global  strategy. 

Senator  Coats.  Is  it  less  risk  than  it  was  a  year  ago? 

General  Luck.  Yes,  sir,  it  is,  but  still  there. 

Senator  Coats.  Will  it  be  less  next  year  than  this  year? 

General  Luck.  Yes,  sir.  All  I  am  saying  is  that  we  are  continuing 
to  push  for  those  assets  necessary  to  fulfill  our  strategy.  If  you  are 
going  to  have  a  strategic  response  then  you  ought  to  have  strategic 
lift  to  get  stuff  there. 

Senator  Coats.  On  its  current  timetable,  as  outlined  by  the  pro- 
jected 5-year  budget  plan,  when  will  we  reach  the  point  where  you 
will  say  okay,  it  is  there,  we  have  got  it. 

General  Luck.  I  am  not  sure  I  can  tell  you  that.  I  can  send  it 
to  you.  I  think  we  can  figure  it,  but  I  cannot  figure  it  in  my  head. 
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But  we  are  getting  better.  Fast  sea-lift  ships,  C-17's,  that  sort  of 
thing  really  puts  us  in  good  shape  to  have  a  minimum  forward 
presence  and  still  be  able  to  effect  our  international  policies  over- 
seas, and  I  think  we  are  on  the  right  track.  But  I  would  be  less 
than  honest  with  you  if  I  said  I  thought  we  were  there.  I  do  not 
think  we  are  there  yet. 
[The  information  follows:] 

I  am  confident  that  the  current  mix  of  airlift,,  sealift,  and  pre-positioning  assets 
couple  with  programmed  increases,  in  all  areas,  over  the  next  5  years  fulfill  the 
needs  of  our  current  strategy.  As  a  warfighting  CINC  mv  job  is  to  identify  the  re- 
quirements needed  to  prosecute  our  OPLANS.  I  am  pleased  to  say  the  current 
OPLAN  5027-96  was  deemed  "transportation  feasible"  by  USTRANSCOM  last  fall. 
This  means  that  given  the  apportioned  share  of  strategic  lift,  my  planned  forces 
could  close  on  or  before  the  planned  schedule. 

The  current  budget  plan  is  on  the  right  slope  considering  fiscal  constraints/reali- 
ties. Additional  funding  and  authority  to  purchase  five  foreign  built  RO/ROs  would 
certainly  put  us  in  a  better  posture,  thus  reducing  the  risk  even  more  by  providing 
500,000  additional  square  feel  of  vital  suree  sealift,  capability.  Current  wording  in 
the  Senate  version  ofthe  fiscal  year  1997  Department  of  Defense  Authorization  Bill 
regarding  surge  sealift,  in  the  National  Defense  Sealift  Fund  hits  the  mark.  The  de- 
cision to  appropriate  funds  in  support  ofthe  C-17  multi-year  program  demonstrated 
congressional  commitment  to  both  our  national  defense  and  economic  security 
needs.  If  these  positive  strategic  response  trends  continue  I  am  confident  the  risk 
will  continue  decreasing  and  I  will  then  gladly  say  "we  have  got  it"! 

Senator  Coats.  My  time  has  expired.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

Chairman  Thurmond.  Senator  Levin. 

Senator  Leven.  Thank  you.  Just  a  couple  of  questions.  General 
Luck,  you  indicated  that  when  our  men  and  women  are  assigned 
to  South  Korea  they  are  confident  that  they  will  not  be  deployed 
elsewhere,  and  that  is  one  of  the  reasons  this  is  an  attractive  as- 
signment. Why  is  that?  Everyone  was  intrigued  by  that  statement, 
including  me,  but  I  want  you  now,  if  you  would,  to  just  let  us  know 
why  they  are  so  confident: 

General  Luck.  Well,  sir,  that  was  not  a  definitive  statement,  but 
it  was  a  vignette,  an  innuendo  that  I  have  had.  For  example,  when 
I  was  at  18th  Airborne  Corps,  we  and  the  soldiers  that  were  there 
were  apt  to  get  deployed  at  any  time,  anyplace,  to  Panama,  Saudi 
Arabia,  Somalia,  Haiti,  Miami,  so  you  could  just  get  deployed  just 
about  at  the  drop  of  a  hat.  But  the  idea  that  if  you  are  assigned 
to  Korea,  that  is  your  deployment  and  that  is  your  duty,  and  as 
long  as  that  threat  and  risk  balance  is  there  you  will  not  be  de- 
ployed from  Korea  to  another  place.  That  was  the  example  I  was 
trying  to  make,  sir. 

Senator  Leven.  Admiral,  you  indicated  you  were  going  to  provide 
us  for  the  record  a  better  answer  relative  to  some  ofthe  joint  exer- 
cises and  other  activities  with  the  Russians,  but  just  in  general 
could  you  tell  us  whether  or  not  you  believe  these  joint  military  ex- 
ercises and  operations  with  Russia  play  a  stabilizing  role,  perhaps 
internally,  and  that  they  are  useful  for  us  for  a  number  of  military 
reasons. 

Admiral  Prueher.  Senator,  they  are  at  their  nascent  stages  right 
now.  They  are  very  modest.  I  think  what  we  have  seen  with  every 
other  country  with  whom  we  have  dealt,  that  even  if  we  have  been 
adversarial  in  our  relationships  to  one  degree  or  another,  the  op- 
portunity to  work  together  and  communicate  has  a  stabilizing  ef- 
fect on   our  relationship,  establishes  a  means   of  communication 
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whereby  things  that  might  otherwise  tend  to  go  divergent,  we  can 
have  a  dialog  and  keep  a  damper  on  them. 

Senator  Levin.  Would  you  say  these  are  a  big  plus  for  us? 

Admiral  Prueher.  Yes,  sir.  I  think  they  are  a  great  big  plus  for 
us. 

Senator  Levin.  Last  question:  Greneral,  you  have  raised  a  ques- 
tion of  counter-battery  radars  with  South  Korea? 

General  Luck.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Levin.  They  have  not  yet  determined  that  they  are  going 
to  obtain  them  and  to  deploy  them.  What  do  they  say  when  you 
suggest  to  them  that  they  acquire  those  radars?  What  is  their  an- 
swer, is  it  silence,  or  what? 

General  Luck.  Oh,  no,  sir.  They  have  purchased  and  employed 
11  Q-36's,  and  have  purchased  five  Q-37's  and  have  employed 
four. 

Senator  Levin.  But  you  said  there  was  something  they  have  not 
done  in  that  area  that  you  have  recommended  they  do. 

General  Luck.  I  have  merely  recommended  that  one  of  the 
things  we  need  to  improve  is  counter-battery  fire,  and  we  are  work- 
ing— they  and  we — to  solve  this  problem.  But,  sir,  it  is  like  turning 
a  battleship.  You  can  turn  it,  but  it  takes  a  while  for  it  to  come 
to.  But  it  is  coming  around,  sir. 

But  it  is  a  problem  now,  and  it  is  an  exigency  that  I  am  worried 
about.  But  we  are  in  the  process,  or  in  the  process  of  solving  that. 

Senator  Levin.  Thank  you,  Mr,  Chairman. 

Chairman  Thurmond.  Senator  Coats. 

Senator  Coats.  I  just  had  one  question.  I  know  that  you  have  a 
schedule  to  keep  and  testify,  and  would  probably  like  to  eat  lunch, 
so  I  will  be  brief  here.  On  the  MILCON  and  particularly  the  hous- 
ing. Admiral  Prueher,  you  have  indicated  that  it  is  in  somewhat  a 
state  of  disrepair  and  there  is  a  lot  of  work  that  needs  to  be  done. 
What  is  the  host  nation  support  level  in  Korea?  I  guess  I  should 
ask  General  Luck,  maybe.  Either  one. 

I  think  I  am  pretty  well  up  to  speed  on  what  the  Japanese  do 
relative  to  host  nation  support,  but  what  is  the  situation  in  Korea? 

General  Luck.  Sir,  the  situation  in  Korea  is  we  are  provided 
$330  million  this  year. 

Senator  Coats.  U.S.  dollars? 

General  Luck.  Yes.  For  burden  sharing  support. 

Senator  Coats.  Coming  from  the  Republic  of  Korea. 

General  Luck.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Coats.  Is  that  sufficient? 

General  Luck.  That  is  a  hard  question  to  answer,  sir.  We  do  not 
feel  like  we  have  a  sufficiency  of  MILCON  from  the  United  States 
Government,  either.  So  we  have  got  a  little — it  is  not  sufficient.  I 
would  like  to  do  more  for  our  soldiers,  and  wherever  I  could  get 
that  money  from  would  make  me  happy. 

Senator  Coats.  Admiral  Prueher,  I  think  you  said  there  is  a  6 
to  9-month  waiting  list  for  families  coming  over. 

Admiral  Prueher.  For  housing?  Yes,  sir.  Korea,  from  the 
PACOM  perspective,  whereas  you  know  Japan  provides  about  70 
percent  of  the  support  of  the  forces.  In  Korea,  we  estimate  that  at 
being  about  a  third,  33  percent.  So  there  is  a  difference  there.  In 
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some  areas  there  is  a  long  waiting  list  for  housing,  as  there  is  even 
in  the  United  States. 

Senator  Coats.  Shouldn't  we  be  bumping  that  percentage  up? 

Admiral  Prueher.  With  respect  to  Korea? 

Senator  Coats.  Yes. 

Admiral  Prueher.  Sir,  yes.  Anywhere  we  can  get  an  increased 
amount  is  helpful  to  us,  sir. 

General  Luck.  They  are  increasing  it  10  percent  per  year,  sir. 

Senator  Coats.  They  are? 

General  Luck.  Yes,  sir,  and  they  are  able  to  do  that  now,  and 
they  are  doing  it.  We  are  comfortable  with  what  they  are  doing. 

Admiral  Prueher.  They  are  working  hard  at  it. 

Senator  Coats.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Thurmond.  I  believe  you  are  to  testify  before  the 
House  National  Security  Committee  this  afternoon,  and  we  are  not 
going  to  keep  you  longer.  I  want  to  thank  you  for  your  testimony 
today  and  for  your  dedication  to  your  country,  both  of  you. 

General  Luck,  since  you  are  retiring  I  wish  you  well,  and  hope 
you  make  lots  of  money  in  private  enterprise. 

General  Luck.  Sir,  I  hope  I  catch  a  lot  offish. 

Chairman  Thurmond.  Again,  we  thank  both  of  you,  and  the  com- 
mittee is  now  adjourned. 

[Questions  for  the  record  with  answers  supplied  follow:] 

Questions  Submitted  by  Senator  Strom  Thurmond 
major  regional  contingency  (mrc's) 

Senator  THURMOND.  Your  command  is  the  primary  force  provider  for  a  conflict  in 
Korea.  If  Korea  were  second  of  the  two  Major  Regional  Contingency  (MRC's)  envi- 
sioned in  the  Bottom-Up  Review,  would  you  be  able  to  support  the  Time  Phased 
Force  Deployment  List  (TPFDL)  required  for  OPLAN  5028? 

Admiral  PRUEHER.  We  are  planning  the  flow  for  two  MRC's  and  expect  the  results 
of  this  effort  in  [deleted]. 

During  this  process,  we  will  watch  closely  the  flow  of  combat  support  and  combat 
service  support  where  we  feel  we  are  force  structure  limited.  The  challenge  in  sup- 
porting the  TPFDL  is  from  these  units. 

FREEDOM  OF  NAVIGATION 

Senator  Thurmond.  Much  of  the  world's  economy  is  dependent  on  free  passage 
through  the  shipping  lanes  and  straits  of  the  China  Sea  and  Southeast  Asia.  What 
do  you  see  as  the  major  threats  to  freedom  of  navigation  in  your  region,  and  do  you 
have  the  resources  necessary  to  protect  the  sea  lanes  from  these  threats? 

Admiral  Prueher.  The  potential  military  threats  to  freedom  of  navigation  are 
mine  warfare,  submarine  warfare  or  air  strikes  by  countries  bordering  tne  region. 
Pirates  operating  in  those  waters  can  also  be  a  threat  to  shipping.  Additionally, 
there  is  a  diplomatic  challenge  to  freedom  of  navigation  posed  by  countries  wishing 
to  implement  sea  lane  restrictions. 

Within  the  Pacific  Command  (PACOM),  we  have  sufficient  resources,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  our  friends  and  allies,  to  protect  the  sea  lanes  from  military  threats.  Our 
forces  work  steadily  to  improve  our  tactics.  We  are  working  closely  with  regional 
governments  to  eliminate  the  pirate  threat.  The  State  Department,  the  Joint  Staff 
and  U.S.  Pacific  Command  (USPACOM)  are  woriting  to  ensure  regional  govern- 
ments do  not  implement  sea  lane  restrictions  which  violate  the  United  Nations  Con- 
vention on  Law  of  the  Sea  or  impinge  on  our  right  to  freely  use  international  water- 
ways. 

CHINA  AND  TAIWAN 

Senator  Thur.MOND.  What  interaction,  if  any,  occurred  between  U.S.  forces  and 
Chinese  forces  when  the  Nimitz  and  Independence  battle  groups  were  positioned  in 
the  vicinity  of  Taiwan  as  a  show  of  support? 
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Admiral  Prueher.  There  was  no  interaction  between  U.S.  forces  positioned  in  the 
vicinity  of  Taiwan  and  Chinese  forces. 

EXERCISES 

Senator  THURMOND.  What  progress  has  been  made  in  the  Pacific  Command  initia- 
tive, discussed  at  last  year's  hearing,  to  expand  the  scope  of  bilateral  exercises  in 
the  Pacific,  particularly  those  involving  Association  of  Southeast  Asian  Nations,  to 
a  multilateral  scope? 

Admiral  Prueher.  There  is  but  very  modest  inclination  among  Pacific  nations  to 
expand  from  bilateral  to  multilateral  exercises.  These  nations  are  generally  not  will- 
ing to  commit  to  a  long  term  multilateral  military  exercise  program.  However,  the 
Association  of  Southeast  Asian  Nations  Regional  Forum  (AnF)  just  recently  began 
discussing  exchanging  information  on  a  voluntary  basis  on  some  of  the  on-going  ob- 
server participation  and  notification  of  military  exercises  among  participants.  This 
will  be  a  long  naul  effort. 

Multilateral  cooperation  is  slowly  increasing  through  an  evolutionary  plan  of  in- 
troducing observers  which  leads  to  eventual  active  participation.  As  an  example, 
COBRA  GOLD  97  may  include  Australian  observers.  We  are  also  attempting  to  in- 
clude Association  of  Southeast  Asian  Nations  observers  in  FREEDOM  BANNER  ex- 
ercises. Some  current  examples  of  Pacific  Command  multilateral  exercises  are 
COPE  TIGER  with  the  U.S.,  Singapore,  and  Thailand;  KANGAROO  with  the  U.S., 
Australia,  Singapore,  Indonesia,  United  Kingdom,  and  Malaysia;  RIMPAC  with  the 
U.S.,  Australia,  Canada,  Chile,  and  Korea.  We  also  participated  in  the  Hong  Kong 
Search  and  Rescue  exercise  with  Hong  Kong,  China,  United  Kingdom,  Japan  and 
observers  from  Indonesia,  Malaysia,  Thailand,  and  Vietnam.  Additionally,  there  are 
44  bilateral  exercises  with  other  Association  of  Southeast  Asian  Nations  countries. 

BALLICTIC  MISSILE  THREAT 

Senator  THURMOND.  China  and  North  Korea  both  possess  a  potent  ballistic  mis- 
sile threat.  In  addition  to  the  Chinese  ballistic  missile  threat  to  Taiwan,  North  Ko- 
rea's No  Dong  missile  poses  an  immediate  threat  to  both  South  Korea  and  Japan. 
How  would  deployment  of  the  Navy  Tier  II  system  affect  your  assessment  of  the  bal- 
listic missile  threat? 

Admiral  PRUEHER.  The  North  Korean  No  Dong  ballistic  missile  [deleted]  to  either 
South  Korea  or  Japan,  but  North  Korea  is  pressing  to  develop  and  deploy  the  mis- 
sile and  plans  to  make  it  [deleted].  A  deployed  Navy  Theater-Wide  (NTW)  upper  tier 
system  will  [deleted]  a  No  Dong  threat.  Based  on  the  geography  and  situation,  NTW 
can  be  positioned  close  to  launch  point  locations  for  maximum  coverage,  or  near  de- 
fended land  masses  as  a  complement  to  land  based  systems  such  as  THAAD.  The 
first  Theater-wide  User  Operational  Evaluation  System  (UOES)  is  [deleted]. 

UNITY  OF  COMMAND 

Senator  THURMOND.  The  Combined  Forces  Command  is  comprised  of  U.S.  and 
South  Korean  Forces,  and  is  supposed  to  operate  under  a  single  chain-of-command. 
In  response  to  a  North  Korean  attack,  some  predict  that  the  political  goals  of  the 
U.S.  and  South  Korea  may  diverge  on  the  issue  of  whether  to  counterattack  North 
of  the  DMZ.  Are  you  satisfied  that  such  a  divergence  will  not  adversely  affect  your 
"unity  of  command"  during  the  conduct  of  OPLAN  5027? 

General  Luck.  Yes.  There  is  no  divergence  between  our  two  National  command 
authorities  on  this  issue. 

COOPERATION  WITH  ASIAN  ALLIES 

Senator  THURMOND.  It  appears  that  the  Republic  of  Korea's  "all  azimuth"  future 
defense  concept  may  be  oriented  at  Japan.  This  concept  therefore  confiicts  with  our 
strategic  interests,  which  is  to  have  full  security  cooperation  among  our  allies — espe- 
cially Korea  and  Japan.  What  can  the  United  States  do  to  ensure  that  our  Asian 
allies  cooperate  in  resolving  historic  differences  and  support  mutual  security  inter- 
ests? 

General  LuCK.  [Deleted.] 

STRATEGIC  SEALIFT 

Senator  THURMOND.  Last  year's  Nimble  Dancer  series  of  exercises  revealed  areas 
of  disagreement  between  the  Joint  Staff  and  the  Combatant  Commanders  on  the  al- 
location of  strategic  sealifl  for  use  in  responding  to  two  nearly  simultaneous  Major 
Regional  Conflicts.  Witnesses  reported  at  that  time  that  the  matter  was  under  study 
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by  their  planners  and  the  Joint  Staff.  What  changes  have  been  implemented  as  a 
result  of  those  discussions? 

General  LuCK.  The  issue  and  discussion  of  strategic  lifl  allocations  were  an  ongo- 
ing process  not  limited  to  the  Nimble  Dancer  series  of  exercises. 

[Deleted]  all  contributed  to  this  process.  [Deleted.] 


Questions  Submitted  by  Senator  Dirk  Kempthorne 
collapse  of  north  korea 

Senator  KEMPTHORNE.  Two  weeks  ago,  in  testimony  before  a  House  Subcommittee 
vou  stated,  ".  .  .  the  question  is  not  will  this  country  (North  Korea)  disintegrate, 
but  rather  how  will  it  disintegrate  .  .  .  and  when?"  You  further  remarked,  "We 
worry  that  in  a  very  short  period,  this  country  will  either  collapse  or  take  aggressive 
actions  against  the  South  m  a  desperate  attempt  to  divert  attention  from  its  inter- 
nal situation."  I  would  just  ask  your  indulgence  on  the  issue.  Secretary  Chris- 
topher's subsequent  remarks  appear  on  the  surface  to  be  at  odds  with  your  state- 
ment. As  you  may  know,  Secretary  Christopher  said  that  he  expected  the  Stalinist 
state  to  collapse  eventually  but  not  in  the  near  future.  The  Secretary  emphasized, 
"...  we  don't  have  any  reason  to  think  that  there  is  a  situation  where  a  collapse 
is  imminent."  At  present  what  are  your  thoughts  on  Korea?  Do  you  feel  that  a  col- 
lapse is  imminent  and  if  so  will  it  lead  to  aggression  by  the  North? 

General  LucK.  As  a  military  commander  responsible  for  organizing  the  defense 
of  the  Republic  of  Korea,  [deleted].  The  process  has  been  underway  since  1991  and 
the  collapse  of  communism  in  Eastern  Europe.  [Deleted.] 

This  situation  portends  dangerous  instability  on  the  Korean  Peninsula.  As  Kim 
Chong-il  and  his  leadership  group  perceive  collapse  taking  place,  [deleted].  However, 
because  there  is  so  little  [deleted].  Consequently,  the  Combined  Forces  Command 
and  United  States  Forces  Korea  must  be  prepared  for  all  contingencies,  particularly 
worst  case  scenarios  including  North  Korean  adventurism  and  a  civil  war  that  spills 
south  across  the  Demilitarized  Zone. 

READINESS 

Senator  Kempthorne.  Navy  officials  have  stated  that  the  aircraft  carrier  U.S.S. 
Independence  will  return  soon  to  its  base  in  Japan;  however  a  decision  has  not  been 
made  on  how  long  the  U.S.S.  Nimilz  will  remain  near  Taiwan  before  returning  to 
her  home  port  at  Bremerton,  Washington.  Can  you  comment  on  how  long  the  Nimitz 
will  remain  on  station  off  the  coast  of  Taiwan? 

Admiral  Prueher.  Currently,  U.S.S.  Nimitz  is  conducting  normal  carrier  oper- 
ations in  the  Western  Pacific.  The  U.S.S.  Nimitz  will  remain  in  the  area  until  the 
end  of  April,  at  which  time  she  and  her  escorts  will  commence  their  return  transit 
to  their  home  ports.  The  ships  will  arrive  home  on  or  about  20  May  96. 

north  KOREAN  MISSILE  DEVELOPMENT  AND  THREAT  TO  U.S.  TROOPS 

Senator  Kempthorne.  Although  intelligence  officials  predict  a  15-year  safety  net 
for  the  continental  United  States,  they  also  acknowledge  that  North  Korea  is  devel- 
oping a  Taepo  Dong  2  missile  that  could  possibly  threaten  Alaska  and  Hawaii's  out- 
ermost islands  before  then.  Former  CIA  Director  James  Woolsey  warned,  however, 
that  this  intelligence  assessment  may  to  be  [sic]  "a  serious  error"  because  of  the 
North  Korean  missile  and  a  possibility  that  other  hostile  countries  might  simply  buy 
technology  from  Russia,  China  or  North  Korea.  Can  you  in  this  session  tell  us  how 
far  along  the  North  Koreans  are  in  their  missile  development  program  and  what 
threat  Korea's  theater  ballistic  missile  program  poses  for  U.S.  troops? 

General  LuCK.  North  Korea  produces  far  more  missiles  than  are  necessary  to 
meet  national  defense  requirements —  [deleted].  The  threat  posed  to  U.S.  troops  by 
the  North's  missile  programs  includes  delivery  of  conventional  high  explosive,  clus- 
ter munitions,  and  chemical  warheads  against  high  value  targets  in  the  rear  area, 
[deleted]. 

NORTH  KOREAN  FOOD  SITUATION 

Senator  KEMPTHORNE.  The  UN  chief  of  the  relief  effort  for  Korea  said  that  the 
situation  regarding  food  supply  was  rapidly  deteriorating.  People  in  North  Korea  are 
reportedly  supplementing  their  diets  with  leaves  and  the  like.  In  addition,  the  food 
situation  was  made  worse  by  the  sinking  of  the  relief  ship  in  the  Taiwan  Strait.  Can 
you  elaborate  on  the  conditions  in  the  North? 
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General  LuCK.  North  Korea's  food  situation  overall  is  serious,  though  not  yet  criti- 
cal. The  North  sufTers  from  systemic  agricultural  problems  which  leaves  it  with 
chronic  grain  production  deficits  that  must  be  made  up  by  imports.  Last  year's  flood- 
ing only  aggravated  the  pre-existing  problem.  (Deleted).  We  estimate  that,  [deleted]. 
While  650,000  mt  has  been  provided  by  South  Korea  and  Japan  for  political  reasons, 
response  to  last  year's  appeal  for  humanitarian  aid  was  meager,  amounting  to  only 
about  60,000  mt.  The  North  recently  said  it  will  not  oppose  a  second  international 
appeal,  which  has  already  begun.  Yet,  for  political  and  ideological  reasons  the 
North's  leadership  [deleted]. 

JAPAN 

Senator  Kempthorne.  In  your  view,  will  the  U.S.  be  allowed  to  maintain  forces 
in  Japan  in  the  long  term?  Also,  what  steps  are  you  taking  to  demonstrate  our  na- 
tion's outrage  at  the  rape  of  a  young  Japanese  school  girl  by  U.S.  military  person- 
nel? 

Admiral  Prueher.  In  my  view,  we  will  be  allowed  to  maintain  forces  in  Japan 
for  the  long  term.  There  continues  to  be  a  strong  commitment  on  the  part  of  the 
Government  of  Japan  to  maintain  our  respective  obligations  under  the  Mutual  De- 
fense Treaty.  The  Government  of  Japan  is  very  supportive  of  the  key  role  that  our 
forward  presence  plays  in  helping  to  maintain  stability  throughout  the  region. 

Following  the  rape  in  Okinawa,  and  in  conjunction  with  the  strong  U.S.  con- 
demnation for  the  perpetrators  and  sympathy  for  the  Okinawan  school  girl  and  her 
family,  a  USCENCPAC  led  team  established  an  "all  hands"  training  program.  This 
program  instituted  a  comprehensive  arrival  indoctrination  followed  by  periodic  up- 
dates with  strong  command  involvement  at  all  levels.  The  baseline  program  focuses 
training  on  the  importance  of  good  will,  cultural  awareness,  legal  matters,  and  per- 
sonal development  and  responsibility.  This  program  will  enable  Pacific  Command's 
military  and  civilian  personnel  to  serve  as  good  will  ambassadors  of  the  United 
States.  The  personal  involvement  by  my  commanders  in  these  programs  is  critical 
in  ensuring  the  high  standards  of  conduct,  and  I  have  made  this  clear  in  my  initial 
meetings  with  them. 

HOST  NATION  SUPPORT 

Senator  Kempthorne.  What  level  of  host  nation  support  does  Koj^ea  currently 
provide,  and  are  there  ongoing  efforts  to  increase  the  level  of  host  nation  support? 

General  LuCK.  We  estimate  that  the  United  States'  stationing  costs  in  the  Repub- 
lic of  Korea  are  $2.9  billion.  However,  $1.7  billion  of  that  total  stationing  cost  is 
military  pay.  In  1995,  the  Republic  of  Korea  covered  close  to  one  quarter  of  our  di- 
rect stationing  costs — $1.2  billion  for  Operations  and  Maintenance  (O&M),  F'amily 
Housing  and  MIIXON.  The  Republic  of  Korea  provided  $300  million  ($183  million 
in  dollars  and  $117  in  kind  contributions).  Additionally,  the  Republic  of  Korea  pro- 
vides considerable  indirect  support  to  United  States  Forces  Korea.  This  indirect  sup- 
port is  primarily  rent-free  real  estate  for  USFK  facilities,  personnel  support  and  tax 
concessions.  This  indirect  support  for  1995  is  estimated  at  $1.5  billion.  The  indirect 
support  breakout  is:  $1.4  billion  for  rent,  $99.7  million  for  tax  concessions  and  cus- 
toms duties,  and  $6,086  million  for  manpower  through  the  Korean  Augmentation  to 
the  United  States  Army  (KATUSA)  program.  In  the  1995  Report  on  Allied  Contribu- 
tion to  the  Common  Defense,  the  Republic  of  Korea  ranked  second  of  all  our  allies 
for  burden  sharing,  led  only  by  the  Government  of  Japan.  The  recently  concluded 
Special  Measures  Agreement  for  burden  sharing  provides  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment $330  million  in  1996,  and  increases  10  per  cent  a  year  through  1998. 

CHINESE  MILITARY  CAPABILITIES 

Senator  KEMPTHORNE.  Over  the  long  term  will  China  replace  Russia  as  the 
world's  second  most  powerful  military?  Also,  what  long-term  threat  does  China  pose 
to  U.S.  security  interests? 

Admiral  Prueher.  China  has  begun  a  program  of  military  modernization  which 
will  significantly  improve  its  military  capabilities.  [Deleted]. 

For  these  reasons,  as  well  as  its  long  record  as  basically  a  nonexpansionist  power, 
I  do  not  believe  China  poses  a  long-term  threat  to  U.S.  security  interests.  We  do 
need  to  watch  developments  in  China,  however,  because  China  has  the  potential  to 
become  a  long  term  security  concern  if  its  leadership  adopts  aggressive  or  expan- 
sionist policies. 
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Questions  Submitted  by  Senator  James  M.  Inhofe 

CHINESE  military  CAPABILITIES 

Senator  iNHOFE.  The  People's  Liberation  Army  (PLA)  has  undergone  a  massive 
buildup  over  the  past  five  years,  hy  far  the  most  robust  military  buildup  in  the 
world.  In  the  Nanjing  Military  flegion  (closest  to  Taiwan)  it  has  ©300,000  troops, 
®900  combat  aircraft,  and  dozens  of  ships.  It  is  my  understanding  that  their  nruli- 
tary  exercises  near  Taiwan  in  the  past  few  weeks  included  not  only  missile 
launches,  but  airborne  and  amphibious  demonstrations  as  well. 

Did  the  People's  Liberation  Army  demonstrate  any  new  or  significant  capabilities 
during  their  recent  exercises  around  Taiwan? 

Admiral  Prueher.  [Deleted.] 

Senator  iNHOFE.  Were  naval  maneuvers  dedicated  to  exercising  blockade  capabili- 
ties or  to  exercising  denial  of  sea  lanes  to  American  naval  forces? 

Admiral  Prueher.  [Deleted.]  Instead,  [deleted]  which  were  primarily  a  dem- 
onstration exhibiting  China's  resolve  to  defend  its  sovereignty. 

Senator  Inhofe.  Is  China  working  to  develop  air-to-air  refueling  and  AWACS  ca- 
pabilities? When  do  you  expect  they  will  have  these  capabilities?  If  the  PLA  suc- 
ceeds in  using  their  Russian  SU27s  to  their  maximum  capability,  what  threat  might 
they  pose  to  U.S.  forces  in  Asia?  How  does  the  SU-27  compare  to  the  F-14,  15,  16 
and  18? 

Admiral  Prueher.  [Deleted.] 

If  China  uses  its  SU-27  aircraft,  to  their  full  capability  coupled  with  a  determined, 
integrated  effort,  they  could  pose  a  very  serious  threat  to  U.S.  forces  in  the  region. 
These  potential  enemy  aircraft  approach  parity  with  U.S.  fighters.  Any  additional 
acouisition  of  SU-27s  and  improved  air-to-air  missiles  will  present  a  greater  threat 
to  U.S.  forces. 

Chinese  SU-27s  are  basically  similar  to  U.S.  F-14,  15,  16  and  18,  all  being  fourth 
generation  fighters.  [Deleted.]  Air-to-air  missiles  are  the  primary  differences  be- 
tween the  aircraft,.  The  U.S.  fighters  presently  have  an  advantage  in  air-to-air  mis- 
sile range  which  equates  to  a  first  shot  advantage  over  the  Chinese  SU-27.  [De- 
leted]. U.S.  pilots  and  tactics  are  far  superior,  which  would  still  provide  an  advan- 
tage. 

U.S.  MILITARY  PRESENCE  IN  THE  PACIFIC 

Senator  Inhofe.  Aft,er  last  week's  elections  in  Taiwan,  the  systemic  differences 
between  China  and  Taiwan  have  grown  starker.  We  hope  for  peace,  but  the  chances 
for  tension  and  possible  conflict  will  remain,  and  may  even  increase.  We  continue 
to  worry  about  conflict  on  the  Korean  Peninsula.  Can  the  U.S.  sustain  one  more  rel- 
atively constant  or  short-notice  deployment  responsibility  in  Asia,  to  add  to  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  and  the  Balkans? 

Admiral  Prueher.  Yes,  the  U.S.  can  sustain  a  relatively  constant  or  short  notice 
deployment  in  Asia.  The  Independence  Battle  Group,  along  with  the  Belleau  Wood 
Amphibious  Ready  Group/31st  Marine  Expeditionary  Unit,  forward  based  in  Japan 
are  ideally  positioned  to  respond  to  contingencies  in  the  Western  Pacific.  In  the  past 
year,  these  ships  have  altered  the  deployment  cycle  to  the  Indian  Ocean/Persian 
Gulf  to  be  more  responsive  to  events  in  East  Asia. 

U.S.  MILITARY  PRESENCE  IN  THE  PACIFIC 

Senator  iNHOFE.  How  much  more  would  a  Taiwan  contingency  stress  our  carrier 
deployments? 

Admiral  Prueher.  A  short  term,  three  to  four  month,  response  to  a  Taiwan  con- 
tingency would  not  stress  our  carrier  deployments.  The  U.S.S.  Indeoendence  Battle 
Group  is  presently  forward  based  in  Yokosuka,  Japan.  The  ships  and  aircraft,  of  this 
battle  group  are  ideally  positioned  to  respond  to  contingencies  in  the  Western  Pa- 
cific. 

A  long  term  Taiwan  contingency  or  if  more  than  one  carrier  is  required,  this  could 
stress  our  carrier  deployment  schedule,  possibly  afTecting  world-wide  carrier  pres- 
ence. 

ALLIANCE  RELATIONSHIPS  IN  THE  PACIFIC 

Senator  iNHOFE.  In  this  light,  does  it  make  sense  to  enhance  Taiwan's  own  deter- 
rent by  selling  them  advanced  missile  defense  systems  and  even  conventional  sub- 
marines? 

Admiral  Prueher.  The  1979  Taiwan  Relations  Act  commits  U.S.  to  sell  arms  to 
Taiwan  as  necessary  to  maintain  a  sufficient  self-defense  capability.  Following  Chi- 
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na's  missile  launches  near  the  two  main  Taiwan  ports,  sale  of  a  missile  defense  sys- 
tem should  receive  appropriate  study  and  review. 

The  United  States  no  longer  produces  conventional  submarines  and  does  not  sell 
them.  Additionally,  previous  requests  by  Taiwan  for  submarines  were  disapproved 
by  the  interagency  as  inappropriate  for  the  defense  of  Taiwan. 

Senator  INHOFE.  If  the  U.S.  were  to  become  involved  in  combat  in  the  Taiwan 
Strait,  are  you  assured  that  Japan  would  allow  U.S.  forces  there  to  adequately  sup- 
port our  naval  forces? 

Admiral  Prueher.  [Deleted.] 

Senator  iNHOFE.  Does  the  recent  tension  around  Taiwan  make  you  wish  that  we 
had  a  better  military  cooperative  relationship  with  our  Philippine  allies?  Does  this 
make  you  miss  our  facilities  at  Subic  Bay,  Admiral  Prueher? 

Admiral  PRUEHER.  We  continue  to  maintain  an  excellent  military  relationship 
with  our  Philippine  allies.  The  loss  of  Subic  Bay  and  Clark  AFB  has  not  lessened 
our  presence  in  the  region  nor  significantly  degraded  our  power  projection  capabili- 
ties. We  have  supported  requirements  for  forward  presence  by  increasing  access  to 
other  facilities  in  tne  theater. 

Senator  iNHOFE.  In  light  of  the  present  dangers  from  North  Korea,  does  it  remain 
unwise  to  consider  at  all  moving  the  Marines  from  Okinawa?  Even  if  the  2nd  Divi- 
sion is  no  longer  needed  in  Korea  after  reunification,  does  the  same  hold  true  for 
our  forward-deployed  Marines? 

Admiral  PRUEHER.  Yes,  it  remains  unwise  to  move  the  Marines  from  Okinawa. 
The  presence  of  Marines  stationed  on  Okinawa,  along  with  other  U.S.  forces  and 
logistic  supplies  provides  the  capability  to  respond  to  a  conflict  on  the  Korean  penin- 
sula faster  than  units  stationed  in  the  U.S. 

The  strategic  importance  of  Okinawa  will  continue  regardless  of  the  outcome  in 
Korea.  The  Marine  forces  forward  deployed  there,  in  relation  to  critical  sealines  of 
communications  (SLOG)  and  the  Asian  region,  provide  a  unique  power  projection  ca- 
pability required  to  maintain  regional  stability.  U.S.  forces  on  Okinawa  can  be  de- 
ployed in  response  to  regional  contingencies  much  quicker  than  U.S. -based  or  Ha- 
waii-based units. 

NORTH  KOREA'S  ECONOMIC  COLLAPSE 

Senator  iNHOFE.  There  have  been  many  reports  in  recent  months  of  dire  economic 
conditions  in  North  Korea,  including  widespread  shortages  of  food  and  fuel,  and 
even  malnutrition  in  some  areas.  At  the  same  time,  their  army  appears  to  be  spared 
any  of  these  hardships. 

Does  economic  catastrophe  increase  or  decrease  the  chance  that  North  Korean 
leadership  may  consider  a  last-ditch  strike  against  South  Korea? 

General  LuCK.  It  is  not  possible  to  determine  the  relative  weight  [deleted].  A 
number  of  factors  would  go  into  the  calculus,  of  which  their  current  economic  condi- 
tion is  only  one.  It  is  true  their  economy  is  exf>eriencing  a  steady  deterioration  [de- 
leted] and  that  without  significant  systemic  change,  external  assistance,  or  both, 
economic  failure  is  only  a  matter  of  time.  [Deleted]  which  they  are  seeking  from  im- 
proved ties  with  the  US  and  Japan,  as  well  as  renewed  relationships  with  former 
patrons  Russia  and  China.  As  long  as  the  present  leadership  feels  it  is  making 
progress  in  gaining  external  economic  assistance,  [deleted].  In  either  case,  political 
,  military,  social,  and  other  considerations  will  compete  with  economic  factors  in  the 
decision  making  process. 

Senator  iNHOFE.  There  have  been  many  reports  in  recent  months  of  dire  economic 
conditions  in  North  Korea,  including  widespread  shortages  of  food  and  fuel,  and 
even  malnutrition  in  some  areas.  At  the  same  time,  their  army  appears  to  be  spared 
any  of  these  hardships. 

For  you,  is  this  a  time  of  greater  or  lesser  danger  from  North  Korea? 

General  Luck.  Since  27  July  1953,  North  Korea  has  constantly  posed  a  danger 
of  renewed  aggression  against  the  Republic  of  Korea,  and  a  threat  to  the  U.S.,  ROK, 
and  other  nations'  soldiers,  sailors,  airmen  and  marines  under  my  and  my  prede- 
cessors' command.  Due  to  the  North's  force  improvement  program  over  the  last  15 
years,  [deleted].  The  fact  that  the  North's  economy  has  for  tne  past  several  years 
been  on  a  constant  downward  slope  [deleted].  Despite  ongoing  difTiculties,  [deleted]. 
Without  substantial  evidence  of  a  shifl  in  resource  ana  production  priorities  [de- 
leted] I  would  be  hard  pressed  to  see  the  current  economic  situation  as  [deleted]. 

MILITARY  BUILDUP  ON  THE  DMZ 

Senator  Inhofe.  There  have  been  many  reports  of  North  Korea  moving  military 
equipment  closer  to  the  DMZ.  The  distance  from  the  North-South  border  to  Seoul 
is  roughly  equal  to  the  distance  from  Dulles  Airport  to  Washington  DC. 
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What  impact  have  those  force  movements  had  on  your  estimate  of  the  warning 
time  we  would  have  of  a  North  Korean  strike? 

General  LuCK.  Since  the  mid-1980's,  [deleted].  Another  recent  military  movement 
closer  to  the  DMZ  which  could  decrease  our  warning  time  from  previous  levels  was 
the  [deleted].  In  terms  of  warning  and  air  defense  reaction,  [deleted].  In  terms  of 
operational  and  strategic  warning  of  impending  hostilities,  [deleted].  This  could  con- 
ceivably contribute  to  reducing  our  warning  time.  However,  even  without  this  indi- 
cator a  number  of  other  valuable  indicators  remain  available  to  us,  [deleted]. 

CHEMICAL  THREAT 

Senator  INHOFE.  How  would  you  characterize  South  Korea's  ability  to  withstand 
a  concerted  North  Korean  chemical  attack? 

General  LuCK.  (S-R)  South  Korean  and  U.S.  forces  train  regularly  to  perform 
their  missions  in  a  nuclear,  biological,  and  chemical  (NBC)  environment.  [Deleted.] 

Senator  iNHOFE.  Are  U.S.  airfields  in  the  ROK  and  South  Korean  ports  that 
would  possibly  receive  U.S.  reinforcements  adequately  defended  against-chemical  at- 
tack? 

General  LuCK.  [Deleted.] 

THEATER  MISSILE  DEFENSE 

Senator  iNHOFE.  Many  of  us  are  concerned  that  the  Clinton  administration  is  not 
living  sufficient  attention  to  ballistic  missile  defense.  North  Korea  is  at  the  top  of 
tne  list  of  "rogue  nations"  that  might  threaten  the  United  States  and  our  allies,  par- 
ticularly with  their  improving  Taepo-Dong  II  missile. 

What  level  of  priority  does  Seoul  attach  to  being  able  to  defend  against  North  Ko- 
rean Missiles? 

General  LuCK.  While  I  cannot  speak  for  the  Government  of  South  Korea,  the 
Combined  Forces  Command  places  a  very  high  priority  on  the  ability  to  defend 
against  North  Korean  missiles.  A  good  indicator  of  the  level  of  interest  of  the  Repub- 
lic of  Korea  in  improving  their  posture  in  the  area  of  missile  defense  is  the  height- 
ened interest  by  officers  at  all  levels,  as  well  as  a  theater  missile  defense  seminar 
sponsored  by  the  Korean  Institute  for  Defense  Analysis  in  March  1996. 

Senator  iNHOFE.  Does  it  make  sense  in  1996  to  begin  to  consider  talking  to  our 
South  Korean  and  Japanese  allies  at  the  same  time  about  coordinating  the  building 
of  an  efficient  missile  defense  architecture  for  that  region? 

General  LuCK.  Yes,  it  makes  sense  to  begin  discussions  at  the  same  time  because 
to  prioritize  those  discussions  one  before  tne  other  would  unnecessarily  create  ill- 
will  to  one  of  the  parties.  The  benefit  of  the  initial  discussions  would  provide  an  un- 
derstanding of  the  limitations  envisioned  by  each  side,  particularly  in  the  areas  of 
control,  mission,  and  cost. 

Senator  Inhofe.  We  have  a  number  of  theater  missile  defense  options  (PAC-3, 
THAAD,  Navy  area-end  theater-wide  defense)  now  being  developed.  What  are  your 
views  of  these  systems,  both  individually  and  in  terms  of  how  they  should  fit  to- 
gether? 

General  Luck.  No  single  system  can  defeat  the  entire  range  of  missile  threats  to 
the  Combined  Forces  Command  and  the  Republic  of  Korea.  Nor  can  a  single  system 
adequately  protect  all  priority  assets  and  population  centers.  Each  system  men- 
tioned brings  its  inherent  capabilities  to  the  fight  and  the  combination  of  systems 
enables  the  defeat  of  the  full  range  of  threat  missiles.  Most  critical  is  the  need  for 
a  combination  of  lower  tier  and  upper  tier  systems.  This  combination  both  expands 
the  range  of  threat  missiles  that  can  be  defeated  and  increases  the  area  that  can 
be  defended.  A  credible  upper  and  lower  tier  capability  in  the  near  term  is  better 
than  a  perfect  capability  in  the  far  term.  Finally,  my  intent  is  to  define  a  require- 
ment, not  the  solution.  However,  THAAD,  in  combination  with  Patriot  PAC-3  and 
the  Navy  Area  System,  offers  the  best  combination  to  provide  an  upper  and  lower 
tier  defense  in  the  near  term. 

STATIONING  OF  U.S.  FORCES  IN  JAPAN 

Senator  Inhofe.  Some  recent  unfortunate  events  on  Okinawa  have  raised  the 
issue  of  whether,  and  how  many,  U.S.  troops  should  remain  stationed  in  Japan. 
Senior  U.S.  commanders,  including  General  Krulak  and  General  Reimer,  have  told 
me  personally  that  these  forward-positioned  forces  are  vital  to  our  strategy  in  the 
event  of  an  MRC  on  the  Korean  peninsula. 

Are  you  sufficiently  assured  tnat  Japan  will  allow  sufficient  use  of  US  Forces  in 
Japan  to  respond  to  a  possible  North  Korea  attack? 

General  LucK.  I  am  sufficiently  assured  that  in  the  event  of  an  armed  attack  by 
North  Korea,  Japan  will  support  our  efforts  on  the  Korean  peninsula.  I  am  confident 
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that  Japan  will  support  us  [deleted).  Furthermore,  the  decision  to  utilize  United 
States  troops  rests  with  our  National  Command  Authorities  and  the  Commanders 
that  will  execute  those  orders;  and  the  Japanese  are  not  in  that  chain  of  command. 
[Deleted.] 

U.S.  FORCES  IN  JAPAN  SUPPORT  FOR  CINCUNC/CFC 

Senator  iNHOFE.  In  the  earliest  stages  of  a  possible  North  Korean  offensive,  how 
critical  is  your  requirement  to  be  supported  by  U.S.  forces  in  Japan? 
General  LucK.  [^Deleted.] 


Questions  Submitted  by  Senator  Sam  Nunn 
personnel  tempo 

Senator  NUNN.  The  personnel  tempo  of  the  military  has  been  relatively  high  lev- 
els in  recent  years.  I  want  to  ask  you  whether  you  believe  the  current  operating 
tempo  is  sustainable  over  the  long  term,  given  the  size  of  the  force  structure  we  will 
have  under  the  Bottom-Up  Review. 

I  know  there  are  benchmarks  for  how  long  a  soldier,  sailor,  airman,  or  Marine 
should  be  deployed  away  from  home  in  any  given  year.  If  the  operating  tempo  over 
the  long  run  remains  at  the  levels  it  has  been  at  over  the  past  few  years,  do  you 
believe  we  can  keep  deployment  times  under  those  targets  over  the  long  run? 

Admiral  Prueher.  No  sir.  Continued  operational  commitments  over  the  long  term 
will  stress  and  may  exceed  our  benchmarks  for  high  demand  forces  such  as  civil  en- 
gineers, security  forces  and  reconnaissance  crews. 

operations  tempo 

Senator  NuNN.  I  would  also  like  to  ask  you  whether  you  believe  the  operational 
tempo  of  the  last  few  years  should  be  considered  the  normal  standard  for  the  post- 
Cold  War  era,  or  an  anomaly?  Is  the  current  OITEMPO  the  level  wc  ought  to  build 
into  our  training,  recruiting,  deployment  and  budget  plans  for  the  future? 

Admiral  Prueher.  My  opinion  is  that  the  current  operations  tempo  level  may  be 
a  barometer  for  future  operations  and  requirements.  We  have  never  been  able  to 
predict  future  real-world  operational  requirements  and  therefore  need  flexibility 
when  crises  occur.  I  believe  we  should  budget  for  unplanned  contingencies  to  offset 
Operations  and  Maintenance  funds  used  to  pay  for  contingencies. 

CORE  vs.  NON-CORE  PRIVATIZATION 

Senator  NUNN.  As  you  probably  know,  the  Defense  Department  is  preparing  both 
a  package  of  general  privatization  proposals  and  a  specific  recommendation  on 
whether  and  how  to  contract  out  more  of  the  work  currently  performed  in  govern- 
ment depots.  As  the  Department  and  the  Congress  consider  a  new  policy  on  depots 
and  other  support  activities,  do  you  believe  the  distinction  between  core  govern- 
mental activities  as  opposed  to  non-core  activities  is  a  useful  one?  If  so,  why? 

Admiral  PrUEHER.  The  distinction  between  core  governmental  activities  and  non- 
core  activities  is  key  to  the  DOD  and  Service  privatization  proposals.  Our  ability  to 
sustain  a  2  MRC  scenario  depends  on  the  retention  of  core  government  activities 
in  the  public  sector. 

Senator  NUNN.  Should  we  use  the  distinction  between  core  and  non-core  activities 
when  making  decisions  on  privatization? 

Admiral  Prueiier.  Yes.  I  fully  support  the  DOD  and  Service  privatization  propos- 
als based  on  this  distinction. 

Senator  NUNN.  Do  you  believe  that  the  Department  can  or  should  rely  solely  on 
the  private  sector  for  all  depot  maintenance  support  of  our  forces,  or  should  certain 
capabilities  be  retained  within  the  public  sector/ 

Admiral  Prueher.  The  DOD  and  Service  distinction  between  core  and  non-core 
governmental  activities  accurately  addresses  the  privatization  issue. 

QUALITY  OF  CURRENT  DEPOT  MAINTENANCE 

Senator  NUNN.  The  Commission  on  Roles  and  Missions  recommended  extensive 
changes  in  our  current  system  of  depot  maintenance.  I  would  like  to  a.sk  you  if  you 
believe  the  current  system  is  broken.  Is  the  quality  of  the  depot  maintenance  work 
you  currently  receive  substandard?  How  often  is  the  work  not  done  on  time. 

Admiral  Prueher.  No,  the  quality  and  timeliness  of  depot  work  have  not  been 
significant  issues. 
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PRIORITIES  IN  PRIVATIZING  SUPPORT  FUNCTIONS 

Senator  NUNN.  Should  the  extent  to  which  a  particular  support  function  within 
the  Defense  Department  directly  supports  the  warfighter  be  considered  in  determin- 
ing which  functions  are  candidates  (or  outsourcing? 

Admiral  Prueher.  Yes.  The  DOD  and  Service  distinction  between  core  and  non- 
core  governmental  activities  allows  for  the  outsourcing  of  appropriate  support  func- 
tions. 

NEW  MEASURES  OF  READINESS 

Senator  NUNN.  I  understand  that  each  of  the  services  is  exploring  new  ways  to 
measure  and  predict  readiness,  especially  "joint  readiness,".  Can  you  explain  what 
you  think  we  need  to  measure  that  we  can't  measure  now?  What  arc  the  short- 
comings of  the  way  we  look  at  readiness  today?  When,  if  ever,  do  you  think  it  is 
realistic  to  expect  to  have  a  better  way  to  measure  readiness? 

Admiral  Pruemer.  We  are  unable  to  quantify  measures  of  modernization  and  sus- 
tainability,  which  are  two  essential  pillars  of  military  capability. 

Although  the  primary  element  to  joint  readiness  assessment  must  always  be  the 
commander's  judgment,  subjective  evaluations  are  heavily  relied  upon. 

Currently  tnere  is  no  timeline  for  the  development  of  a  joint  automated  readiness 
system.  However  as  the  first  step,  we  are  identifying  key  elements  essential  to  the 
total  readiness  picture. 

NIMBLE  DANCER 

Senator  NUNN.  What  is  your  opinion  on  the  usefulness  of  NIMBI^E  DANCER  in 
validating  our  military  strategy  and  in  identifying  showstoppers  or  problem  areas 
in  our  capabilities? 

Admiral  Prueher.  NIMBLE  DANCER  was  a  very  useful  wargame.  We  could 
identify  and  successfully  address  many  key  operational  issues  involved  in  executing 
a  two  Major  Regional  Contingency  (MRC)  strategy.  The  hard  work  done  during 
NIMBLE  DANCER  is  being  incorporated  into  MRC  operational  planning.  As  an  ex- 
ample, we  examined  the  difficult  strategic  lift  problem  and  used  the  lessons  learned 
to  better  apportion  strategic  air  and  sea  lift  to  improve  force  closure.  The  impor- 
tance of  early  mobilization  and  deployment  of  flexible  deterrent  options  was  vali- 
dated. Additionally,  we  gained  important  insights  on  the  required  capabilities  we 
need  as  we  adjust  our  force  structure.  We  also  gained  an  understanding  of  which 
forces  and  capabilities  have  the  flexibility  to  move  from  one  MRC  to  the  otncr. 


[Whereupon,  at  12:42  p.m.,  the  hearing  was  adjourned.] 
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TUESDAY,  APRIL  16,  1996 

U.S.  Senate, 
Committee  on  Armed  Services, 

Washington,  DC. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  ENERGY'S  DEFENSE  ACTIYTriES 

The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  notice,  at  10:04  a.m.  in  room 
SR-222,  Russell  Senate  Office  Building,  Senator  Dirk  Kempthome, 
presiding. 

Committee  members  present:  John  Warner,  Dirk  Kempthome, 
Kay  Bailey  Hutchison,  Sam  Nunn,  Jeff  Bingaman,  John  Glenn,  and 
Richard  H.  Bryan, 

Committee  staff  members  present:  Romie  L.  Brownlee,  staff  di- 
rector; George  W.  LaufFer,  deputy  staff  director;  Donald  A.  Deline, 
general  counsel. 

Professional  staff  members  present:  Gregory  J.  D'Alessio. 

Minority  staff  members  present:  William  E.  Hoehn,  Jr.,  profes- 
sional staff  member;  Frank  Norton,  professional  staff  member. 

Staff  assistants  present:  Shawn  H.  Edwards  and  Franklin  H. 
Turner. 

Committee  members'  assistants  present:  Glen  E.  Tait,  assistant 
to  Senator  Kempthome;  Andrew  W.  Johnson,  assistant  to  Senator 
Exon;  David  A.  Lewis,  assistant  to  Senator  Levin;  Edward 
McGaflfigan,  Jr.,  assistant  to  Senator  Bingaman;  and  Mary  Weaver 
Bennett,  assistant  to  Senator  Bryan. 

Committee  members'  fellows  present:  T.  Eric  Womble,  fellow  to 
Senator  Lott;  LTC  Michael  Montelongo,  fellow  to  Senator 
Hutchison;  Brian  Levengood,  fellow  to  Senator  Santorum;  Ninette 
Sadusky,  fellow  to  Senator  Robb;  LTC  Michael  W.  DeYoung,  fellow 
to  Senator  Bryan;  and  Stanley  Kaufman,  fellow  to  Senator 
Lieberman. 

Senator  Kempthorne.  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  will  call  this 
hearing  to  order. 

Senator  Thurmond  was  going  to  be  chairing  this,  this  morning, 
but  he  has  been  called  away  for  an  important  situation.  So  I  will 
ask  that  his  comments  be  made  part  of  the  record. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Senator  Thurmond  follows:] 
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Prepared  Statement  by  Senator  Strom  Thurmond 

Secretary  O'Leary,  I  welcome  you  to  this  hearing  on  the  Department  of  Energy's 
Fiscal  Year  1997  funding  request  to  support  our  Nation's  nuclear  weapon  stockpile 
and  the  environmental  management  on  our  nuclear  facilities.  Your  appearance  this 
morning  is  especially  timely  since  the  Committee  will  begin  the  markup  of  the  fiscal 
year  1997  National  Defense  Authorization  Bill  in  the  near  future.  This  hearing  will 
provide  us  with  the  opportunity  to  learn  your  views  on  some  of  the  concerns  we 
nave  about  the  essential  national  security  programs  under  your  management.  Sen- 
ator Kempthome  has  done  his  usual  excellent  job  of  articulating  these  concerns  in 
his  prior  Department  of  Energy  hearings  and  we  appreciate  his  laying  the  founda- 
tion for  this  hearing. 

The  fiscal  and  programmatic  requirements  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Defense  Activity 
Account  are  growing,  but  the  admmistration's  budget  projections  show  a  20  percent 
cut  over  the  next  5  years.  This  will  not  work.  Even  when  the  efficiencies  and 
streamlining  you  are  trying  to  achieve  within  the  Department  are  considered,  the 
projected  budget  is  unable  to  support  the  necessary  programs.  I  believe  that  the  ad- 
ministration needs  to  take  a  more  serious  approach  in  budgeting  to  meet  the  crucial 
national  security  requirements  encompassea  oy  the  Departments  atomic  energy  de- 
fense activities. 

Secretary  O'Leary,  during  last  year's  hearing,  we  told  you  that  it  is  our  firm  belief 
that  maintaining  the  nuclear  weapons  stockpile  is  necessary  for  both  military  and 
arms  control  policies,  and  yet  there  is  growing  concern  that  this  ability  and  the 
skills  to  do  so  are  eroding.  As  the  Chairman  of  this  Committee,  I  must  tell  you  that 
these  concerns  continue  to  be  vital  in  the  light  of  the  fiscal  year  1997  budget  sub- 
mission. Again  this  year  I  want  to  make  it  perfectly  clear  to  you  that  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  nuclear  weapons  stockpile  in  both  the  near  and  long  term  must  be  the 
primary  focus  of  the  National  Security  appropriations  entrusted  to  the  Department 
of  Energy. 

There  is  some  progress  in  the  Department's  fiscal  year  1997  proposals  to  provide 
the  experimental  facilities  and  computational  capability  to  assess  nuclear  weapons 
stockpile  confidence  in  the  post  2010  time  frame,  without  underground  testing.  How- 
ever, it  is  not  certain  that  the  science-based  stewardship  approach  will  succeed.  To 
their  credit.  Departmental  and  laboratory  officials  have  inciicated  that  we  are  deal- 
ing with  more  than  a  marginal  risk.  My  concern  is  that  the  Department's  invest- 
ment strategy  focuses  all  new  weaponsy  activity  resources  on  new,  un demonstrated 
technologies  and  on  areas  of  science  that  are  largely  unexplored.  It  is  unreasonable 
to  guarantee  success  within  a  given  period  under  those  circumstances.  As  I  indi- 
cated last  year,  this  situation  leaves  the  United  States  with  the  prospect  of  a  grow- 
ing "stockpile  confidence  gap"  between  the  present  safe,  reliable  stockpile  and  the 
second  decade  of  the  next  century.  By  2010,  almost  all  of  the  weapons  in  the  endur- 
ing stockpile  will  have  to  be  refurbished  or  rebuilt,  yet,  in  light  of  recent  events, 
underground  testing  to  assess  the  safety  and  reliability  of  these  aging  or  rebuilt 
weapons  will  not  be  possible.  We  need  to  establish  a  way  for  DOE  to  meet  its  re- 
sponsibilities to  maintain  stockpile  confidence  under  the  Nuclear  Posture  Review. 
For  this  reason,  I  am  very  concerned  about  plans  to  further  reduce  the  stockpile 
management  program  and  the  weapon  building  expertise  at  the  four  nuclear  weap- 
ons production  plants. 

I  know  that  tne  Department  is  developing  a  long-term  enhanced  surveillance  pro- 
gram, however,  I  am  not  aware  of  any  plans  to  fund  the  comprehensive,  near-term 
advanced  surveillance  program  which  is  needed  with  a  smaller  stockpile.  The  capa- 
bilities of  the  present  Stockpile  Management  Program  need  to  be  bolstered  to  do 
this.  I  am  also  unaware  of  any  plans  to  respond  to  this  Committee's  concerns  about 
the  erosion  of  expertise  in  the  weapons  program. 

Last  year,  the  Department's  Defense  Environmental  Management  Program  spoke 
of  a  growing  "cleanup  gap"  between  program  requirements  and  projected  declining 
budgets.  The  fiscal  year  1997  budget  request  states,  and  I  quote,  "The  fiscal  pres- 
sure to  hold  down  discretionary  federal  spxjnding  points  to  a  near  term  budgetary 
crisis,  with  projected  requirements  far  exceeding  projected  budgetary  resources'. 

Madam  Secretary,  this  cleanup  job  must  be  properly  executed.  It  is  a  solemn  obli- 
gation to  the  American  people,  especially  those  who  live  near  and  work  in  the  nu- 
clear weapons  facilities  tnat  must  now  be  cleaned  up.  This  is  not  only  about  the  peo- 
ple at  the  Savannah  River  Site  in  South  Carolina,  but  the  hard  working  people  in 
all  the  facilities  across  the  Nation.  The  federal  government  must  not  let  them  down 
after  all  they  have  given  and  sacrificed  for  our  national  security.  Last  year  this 
Committee  tried  to  stabilize  the  total  activity  level  for  the  Defense  Environmental 
Management  Program  at  about  the  $6  billion  level.  The  administration's  request  for 
the  total  program  is  well  below  this.  The  fiscal  year  1997  cuts  are  causing  severe 
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hardships  in  many  places,  including  significant  layoffs  at  the  Savannah  River  Site 
in  South  Carolina.  We  must  make  it  a  priority  to  solve  this  problem  now.  If  the  Con- 
gress follows  the  administration's  budget  cutting  plans  in  this  crucial  nuclear  waste 
cleanup  program,  in  a  few  years  we  will  find  ourselves  not  only  in  a  budget  crisis, 
but  in  a  safety  crisis  at  many  of  these  cleanup  sites. 

Madam  Secretary,  this  Committee  will  work  with  you  to  provide  the  appropriate 
funds  to  support  the  Department's  priorities  and  provide  for  the  security  and  safety 
of  the  Nation's  nuclear  weapons  program.  I  look  forward  to  your  testimony  and  am 
confident  that  it  will  be  of  significant  value  to  us  as  we  begin  the  markup  of  the 
fiscal  year  1997  National  Defense  Authorization  Bill. 

OPENING  STATEMENT  OF  SENATOR  DIRK  KEMPTHORNE 

Senator  Kempthorne.  Madam  Secretary,  let  me  welcome  ;you.  It 
is  a  pleasure  to  have  you  as  the  Secretary  of  Energy  appearing  be- 
fore this  committee,  and  also  I  want  to  acknowledge  the  Rariking 
Member,  Senator  Nunn  of  Georgia,  who  for  many  years  was  the 
Chairman  of  this  committee.  I  look  forward  to  his  comments  as 
well  this  morning. 

The  committee  meets  today  to  hear  testimony  on  the  Department 
of  Energy's  budget  request  for  fiscal  year  1997.  The  Armed  Services 
Committee  authorizes  the  053  account,  which  funds  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy's  atomic  energy  defense  activities. 

The  President's  fiscal  year  1997  budget  request  is  $10.86  billion 
in  budget  authority  and  $10.55  billion  in  outlays  for  these  impor- 
tant national  security  activities.  Atomic  energy  defense  activities 
include  some  of  the  most  essential  functions  of  the  Federal  Grovem- 
ment.  For  example,  the  053  account  provides  funding  for  the  man- 
agement, storage,  and  ultimate  disposition  of  thousands  of  tons  of 
radioactive  waste  left  over  from  the  Cold  War,  spent  nuclear  fuel 
from  weapons  productions  and  the  Naval  Reactors  Program,  highly 
enriched  uranium  and  weapons  grade  plutonium. 

In  addition,  the  053  account  funds  the  Stockpile  Stewardship  and 
Management  Program,  which  seeks  to  retain  the  confidence  in  the 
safety  and  reliability  of  our  nuclear  weapons  without  underground 
testing.  The  053  account  also  funds  important  nuclear  nonprolifera- 
tion  activities  and  the  Naval  Reactor  Program.  All  of  these  053  pro- 
grams have  a  direct  bearing  on  the  health  and  safety  of  American 
citizens. 

I  am  verv  concerned  about  the  projected  053  funding  levels  con- 
tained in  tne  budget  President  Clinton  sent  to  the  Congress  a  few 
weeks  ago.  According  to  this  document,  in  terms  of  outlays  the 
President  will  request  $10.55  billion  for  the  053  account  for  fiscal 
year  1997;  $10.2  bilhon  in  fiscal  year  1998;  $9.32  billion  in  fiscal 
year  1999;  $8.43  billion  in  fiscal  year  2000;  and  $8.81  billion  in  fis- 
cal year  2001. 

In  other  words,  over  the  next  4  years.  President  Clinton  proposes 
to  reduce  the  053  account  by  over  $2  billion,  or  20  percent.  Of 
course,  the  President's  budget  contains  a  footnote  stating  that  the 
full  program  will  be  funded  by  "potential  savings,  possible  addi- 
tional user  fees,  and  potential  adjustments  in  future  funding  for 
discretionary  programs." 

I  hope  that  the  Secretary  can  tell  us  what  persons  or  entities  are 
expected  to  pay  user  fees  for  the  maintenance  of  our  nuclear  arse- 
nal. 

Madam  Secretary,  after  a  visit  to  the  Los  Alamos  Laboratory  last 
week,  I  am  convinced  more  than  ever  that  the  Department  of  En- 
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ergy  cannot  meet  its  national  security  responsibilities  at  the  fund- 
ing levels  contained  in  the  President's  7  year  budget  plan.  Instead, 
this  committee  can  only  conclude  that  this  budget  is  not  viable  or 
that  the  administration  will  not  meet  its  cleanup  commitments  in 
nuclear  weapons  and  national  security  responsibilities. 

From  my  perspective,  the  problem  is  exacerbated  by  the  fact 
that,  at  a  time  when  the  President's  budget  proposes  large  reduc- 
tions in  the  053  account,  the  Stockpile  Stewardship  and  Manage- 
ment Program  includes  a  large  number  of  expensive  new  construc- 
tion and  technology  development  projects  in  order  to  substitute  for 
underground  nuclear  tests  and  upgrade  the  Nation's  Nuclear 
Weapons  Production  Complex. 

For  example,  the  science-based  Stockpile  Stewardship  Program 
requires  construction  of  the  National  Ignition  Facility,  NIF,  at 
Lawrence  Livermore,  construction  of  the  Atlas  at  Los  Alamos,  com- 
pletion of  DART  at  Los  Alamos,  upgrading  the  CMR  building  at 
Los  Alamos,  possible  construction  of  the  accelerator,  production  of 
tritium  APT,  development  of  the  Accelerated  Strategic  Computing 
Initiative,  and  modernization  of  the  production  plants. 

We  must  ask  how  do  we  afford  these  new  facilities  and  capabili- 
ties over  the  next  5  years  when  the  President's  budget  calls  for  a 
20  percent  reduction  in  funding.  How  do  we  afford  all  of  these  es- 
sential facilities  and  capabilities  for  the  weapons  program  when 
the  nonproliferation  account  is  growing  by  large  percents?  How  do 
we  afford  these  facilities  and  capabilities  without  robbing  the 
DOE's  environmental  management  account? 

These  are  very  serious  questions  that  have  not  been  answered. 
Hopefully,  todays  hearing  will  provide  those  answers. 

Finally,  the  Strategic  Forces  Subcommittee  held  two  hearings 
earlier  this  year  on  the  Department  of  Energy's  Environmental 
Management  and  Defense  Programs  activities.  At  the  previous 
hearings,  we  did  not  have  the  benefit  of  the  President's  budget  re- 
quest at  the  time.  Now  that  we  have  the  actual  DOE  program  re- 
quest, I  know  that  Members  will  have  questions  about  this  budget 
as  well. 

With  that,  let  me  turn  now  to  the  distinguished  Ranking  Member 
of  the  subcommittee  and  of  the  full  committee,  Secretary  Nunn — 
excuse  me — Senator  Nunn. 

STATEMENT  OF  SENATOR  SAM  NUNN 

Senator  Nunn.  Thank  you  very  much.  Chairman  Kempthorne.  I 
appreciate  that  new  title.  I'm  looking  for  one  as  of  1997. 

Senator  Kempthornk.  So  I  understand.  [General  laughter] 

Senator  Nunn.  I  appreciate  very  much  the  Secretary  being  here. 

Madam  Secretary,  your  department,  as  Chairman  Kempthorne 
has  mentioned,  faces  many  challenges,  but  none  of  those  is  as 
daunting,  in  my  view,  as  those  in  the  Atomic  Energy  Defense  Pro- 
grams part  of  your  budget  request. 

Many  groups  are  pressing  your  department  in  many  different  di- 
rections. There  are  some  groups  pressing  for  more  rapid  and  less 
expensive  cleanup  of  the  DOE  part  of  the  Cold  War  legacy,  and  I 
think  that  is  going  to  be  absolutely  essential.  We  probably  will 
never  find  enough  money  to  clean  up  everything  unless  we  find 
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new  technologies  and  new  ways  of  doing  it  more  effectively  and 
more  efficiently. 

Others  are  pressing  for  greater  assurance  that  our  nuclear  weap- 
ons stockpile  can  be  maintained  in  a  safe  and  reliable  form  without 
resort  to  undergpround  nuclear  testing.  Others  are  pushing  for  re- 
sumption of  testing.  This  committee  and  others  have  been  pushing 
your  department  for  several  years  to  develop  a  new  source  of  trit- 
ium, as  you  well  know,  and  with  the  President's  decision  on  this 
year's  Nuclear  Weapons  Stockpile  Memorandum,  I  think  push  is 
about  to  come  to  shove  on  this  important  program. 

Further,  this  committee  has  assigned  your  department  many  im- 
portant tasks  in  arms  control,  proliferation  control,  and  assistance 
to  Russia  in  securing  excess  Russian  fissile  materials.  In  my  view, 
this  stopping  nukes  at  their  source  and  materials  at  their  source 
and  having  them  safelv  stored  there  is,  by  far,  the  most  cost  effec- 
tive way  of  dealing  witn  this  growing  threat  of  loose  nukes. 

Finally,  with  renewed  emphasis  on  the  possibility  of  terrorist  at- 
tacks against  U.S.  cities  using  chemical  and/or  biological  weapons, 
there  is  a  new  feel  for  the  application  of  the  scientific  talents  and 
experience  in  your  department,  particularly  in  the  DOE  labs. 

I  know  you  get  hit  all  the  time,  sometimes  perhaps  with  some 
justification,  in  terms  of  criticism,  sometimes  perhaps  too  much. 
But  I  do  want  to  say  a  couple  of  good  things  about  the  DOE  be- 
cause they  are  clearly  laid  out  in  the  record  of  the  hearings  we 
have  had  in  the  PSI  subcommittee. 

Number  one  is  the  NEST  program,  which  seems  to  be  working 
as  well  as  it  can  work.  At  this  point  in  time,  I  know  there  is  a  lot 
of  room  for  improvement.  As  we  go  along,  the  threat  is  growing  and 
the  capabilities  of  this  program  are  going  to  have  to,  if  anything, 
outmatch  the  threat.  So  we've  got  improvements  to  make,  but  I 
think  the  people  in  your  department  have  taken  the  leadership  in 
that  over  the  years  and  your  leadership  and  others'  deserve  a  lot 
of  credit. 

The  other  is  the  lab  to  lab  program,  which  has  been  part  of  the 
overall  effort.  Originally,  it  came  through  and  was  connected  with 
the  Nunn-Lugar  program,  or  the  CTR  program,  but  now  I  think  it 
has  a  separate  line  item.  But  it  is  the  overall  effort  to  give  some 
constructive  and  challenging  task  to  former  weapons  scientists  that 
may  otherwise  end  up  moving  from  Russia  to  places  around  the 
globe  where  they  would  be  a  tremendous  threat,  not  only  in  terms 
of  physical  moving  but  also  in  terms  of  information.  So  that  labora- 
tory to  lab  program  I  think  is  a  very  constructive  effort  to  have  co- 
operative programs,  and  I  think  we  can  build  on  that. 

I  know  that  Senator  Bingaman,  Senator  Domenici,  and  others 
have  taken  a  real  lead  and  interest  in  that,  and  I  think  it  is  work- 
ing well. 

So  with  all  of  the  hits  and  knocks  that  you  get,  I  wanted  to  say 
a  couple  of  good  things  about  DOE.  We  appreciate  very  much  your 
being  here  today  and  we  look  forward  to  getting  some  answers  to 
the  tough  questions  that  will  be  posed  this  morning. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Kempthornk.  Secretary  Nunn,  thank  you.  I'm  sorry. 
Why  do  I  keep  doing  that.  I  mean,  of  course.  Senator  Nunn. 

Senator  Nunn.  I  don't  know.  Maybe  you  know  something  I  don't. 
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Senator  Kempthorne.  Well,  we'll  read  about  it  tomorrow.  [Gen- 
eral laughter] 

Senator  Bingaman,  do  you  have  any  comments  you'd  like  to 
make? 

Senator  Bingaman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not.  I  wel- 
come the  witness.  I'm  always  glad  to  see  the  Secretary  here  and 
I  look  forward  to  her  testimony. 

Senator  Kempthorne.  Let  me  also  see  if  Senator  Hutchison  or 
Senator  Bryan  have  any  opening  comments  to  make. 

Senator  Bryan.  I'm  delighted  to  have  the  Secretary  here  this 
morning.  I'll  waive  any  opening  statement,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Kempthorne.  Thank  you. 

Senator  Hutchison. 

STATEMENT  OF  SENATOR  KAY  BAILEY  HUTCHISON 

Senator  Hutchison.  Yes,  thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Because  I  have  to  leave,  I  would  like  to  just  make  a  statement 
and  then  submit  questions  for  the  record. 

I  appreciate  your  coming  here  today.  I  am  very  concerned  about 
the  cuts  in  the  part  of  the  budget  for  our  production  sites  that  have 
come  forward  from  your  department.  I  am  very  concerned  about 
the  whole  attitude  of  our  nuclear  policy  by  this  administration. 

I  think  it  is  important  that  we  continue  to  maintain  our  strength 
in  the  nuclear  area,  and  I  think  the  lack  of  production  and  the  pro- 
posed cut  in  maintenance,  as  well  as  not  testing  underground,  are 
policies  with  which  I  have  great  concern. 

I  would  like  to  submit  questions  for  the  record.  I  am  sorry,  but 
I  have  another  appointment  at  10:30.  But  I  think  it  is  very  impor- 
tant that  our  national  defense  policy  be  set  by  the  Department  of 
Defense  and  I  understand  why  the  Department  of  Energy  was 
originally  put  as  the  caretaker  of  our  nuclear  weapons.  But  I  think 
it  is  very  important  that  the  Department  of  Defense  be  the  leader 
in  this  area. 

I  hope  that  we  will  be  able  to  discuss  fully  what  your  commit- 
ment is  to  keeping  our  nuclear  stockpile,  keeping  it  ready,  having 
production  as  we  need  it  to  maintain  a  total  nuclear  readiness  in 
the  case  that  need  should  arise. 

Senator  Kempthorne.  Thank  you.  Senator. 

With  that,  Madam  Secretary,  we  again  welcome  you  to  the  com- 
mittee and  look  forward  to  your  comments  this  morning. 

Prepared  Statement  by  Senator  Kay  Bailey  Hutchison 

Mr.  Chairman,  last  year,  members  of  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  had 
a  number  of  specific  concerns  regarding  the  stewardship  of  our  nuclear  weapons  and 
whether  or  not  our  production  sites  were  adequately  funded.  You  and  I  and  several 
other  members  worked  long  and  hard  to  reach  a  consensus  among  members  of  our 
committee  and  members  of  the  Appropriations  Committee. 

The  Armed  Services  Committees  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  have  important 
oversight  and  policy  responsibilities.  We  have  taken  our  responsibilities  seriously 
and  I  believe  our  message  in  last  year's  bill  was  very  clear.  We  didn't  want  anymore 
cuts  at  the  production  sites.  This  conmmittee  wrote  the  bill,  we  know  what  the  legis- 
lative intent  was  and  I  believe  we  clearly  communicated  our  legislative  intent  to  the 
Department  of  Energy.  When  I  hear  that  there  may  be  more  significant  cuts  in  store 
for  production  sites, T frankly  cannot  understand  it. 

I  also  have  significant  concerns  about  the  direction  the  Department  is  heading 
with  regard  to  our  national  security  and  the  management  of  our  strategic  deterrent 
nuclear  weapons  stockpile.  I  remain  concerned  as  to  whether  the  Department  of  En- 
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ergy  is  adequately  preserving  and  maintaining  our  nations  competency  and  capabil- 
ity to  remanufacture  nuclear  weapons.  I  disagree  with  the  President's  decision  to 
unilaterally  halt  underground  testing.  It  has  long  been  American  policy  supported 
by  Presidents  from  both  parties  that  it  has  only  been  throu^  the  maintenance  of 
a  robust  nuclear  weapons  capability  that  we  have  effectively  deterred  nuclear  con- 
flict for  the  past  50  years. 

Today  there  are  those  who  look  at  the  direction  the  administration  is  heading 
with  its  nuclear  weapons  policy  and  the  level  of  funding  and  question  whether  or 
not  we  are  witnessing  a  unilateral  disarmament  of  our  nuclear  capability.  Following 
the  President's  decision  to  halt  testing  we  now  rely  what  is  called  the  "science  based 
stewardship  approach."  Computational  codes  checked  by  a  second  lab  are  used  to 
predict  an ci  demonstrate  weapons  reliability  rather  than  actual  testing  to  ensure  the 
safety  and  reliabilitv  of  an  increasingly  aging  weapons  stockpile. 

My  own  view  is  that  the  administration's  current  strategy  is  inadequate  to  ensure 
the  safety  and  reliability  of  the  nation's  nuclear  weapons  stockpile.  I  hope  that  we 
will  be  able  to  get  some  answers  today  regarding  our  concerns  and  I  commend  the 
Chairman  for  his  efforts  in  scheduling  this  important  hearing. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  HAZEL  O'LEARY,  SECRETARY  OF 
ENERGY,  DEPARTMENT  OF  ENTRGY 

Secretary  O'Leary.  Thank  you,  Chairman  Kempthome. 

I  must  confess  to  those  of  you  who  have  not  had  the  opportunity 
to  hear  me  talk  before  that  this  is  not  my  normal  voice.  I  have  had 
laryngitis  now  for  about  a  week.  It  is  improving  and  I  guess  that 
is  the  good  news. 

Of  course,  I  will  submit  mv  formal  comments  for  the  record  and 
would  just  like  to  do  a  very  brief  overview,  leaving  whatever  voice 
power  I  have  to  respond  to  the  questions.  I  look  forward  to  that  ex- 
change. 

I  want  to  begin  simply  by  saying.  Chairman  Kempthome,  that  I 
take  very  seriously  your  concern  and  criticism  regarding  the  out- 
year  budget  for  the  department's  Atomic  Energy  Defense  Account. 
Being  a  good  soldier,  I  must  express  to  you  that  I  cling  very  tightly 
to  the  asterisk  that  appears  below  the  department's  line.  Being 
pragmatic,  I  must  tell  you  that  those  numbers  were  rolled  in  one 
very  late  weekend  evening,  without  consultation  with  any  of  the 
senior  people  at  the  Department  of  Energy.  Had  anyone  asked  any 
of  us,  we  would  have  indicated  that  the  marks  were  unacceptable 
and  did  not  meet  the  President's  commitments  as  contained  in 
presidential  directives  with  respect  to  maintaining  a  firm  and  a 
strong  nuclear  deterrent  for  this  nation.  This  policy  that  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  sets,  the  Department  of  Energy  imple- 
ments through  its  requirement  to  maintain  a  safe  and  reliable  nu- 
clear weapons  stockpile. 

Having  said  that,  I  want  to  leave  you  and  the  entire  committee 
clear  that  we  have  a  lot  of  tough  work  to  do  on  the  out-years.  I 
would  like  to  use  the  balance  of  this  morning  to  focus  on  this  year's 
budget  because,  while  it  is  stringent,  I  believe  it  does  get  the  job 
done. 

I  would  like  to  begin  by  first  outlining  the  four  areas  where  the 
department  has  responsibility  under  the  purview  of  this  committee, 
first,  as  a  supplier  to  the  Department  of  Defense  in  meeting  its  re- 
quirements for  first,  and  insuring  the  safety  and  reliability  of  the 
nuclear  deterrent.  Recently,  we  have  established  a  proxy  for  under- 
ground nuclear  testing  which  is  our  nuclear  stockpile  stewardship 
program,  which  depends,  in  large  measure,  upon  the  excellence  of 
our  three,  well-known,  national  laboratories. 
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I  would  point  out  to  you  that  just  yesterday  I  signed  out  the  so- 
called  Green  Book,  which  contains  the  plan  for  stockpile  steward- 
ship and  management,  which  was  developed  with  the  assistance  of 
the  laboratories,  DOE  field  offices  and  the  Department  of  Defense. 
That  classified  document  sets  forward  a  remarkable  plan,  I  believe, 
supported  by  both  agencies.  It  outlines  a  science-based  approach  to 
maintaining  high  confidence  that  nuclear  weapons  will  perform  as 
specified  in  the  joint  DOE/DOD  requirement  document. 

Our  issue  there,  as  Senator  Hutcnison  has  mentioned,  is  to  main- 
tain a  vigorous,  though  smaller,  weapons  complex.  First  we  must 
have  the  capability  to  manufacture  the  components  of  weapons  that 
are  aging  and  must  be  replaced  over  time.  At  the  same  time,  we 
must  retain  the  core  competencies  of  the  individuals  working  at 
those  sites. 

The  sum  and  substance  of  that,  of  course,  has  to  do  with  the 
downsizing  that  affects  individuals.  You  should  know  that,  al- 
though we  have  downsized  dramatically  in  the  past  3  years,  75  per- 
cent of  those  downsizings  having  occurred  through  voluntary  ac- 
tions on  the  part  of  workers.  Workers  who  have  seen  the  life  cycle 
of  the  vigorous  work  of  producing  nuclear  weapons  for  the  Cold 
War  end  with  the  end  of  that  Cold  War. 

I  will  now  touch  briefly  on  safeguarding  and  disposing  of  fissile 
material.  I  hope  to  elaborate  on  this  area  through  questions  and 
answers.  I  am  very  proud  of  the  work  done  this  year  in  completing 
the  Drafl  Environmental  Impact  Statement  (EIS)  for  the  disposi- 
tion of  highly  enriched  uranium,  for  which  the  final  Record  Of  De- 
cision should  be  ready  in  the  early  summer,  and  of  the  work  done 
by  Greg  Rudy  and  his  people  on  the  EIS  for  the  disposition  of  plu- 
tonium.  The  draft,  announced  just  last  month,  sets  forth  a  long- 
term  plan  for  the  storage  of  this  fissile  material. 

I  need  to  touch  for  just  a  bit  on  our  work  in  nonproliferation, 
about  which  Senator  Nunn  has  spoken.  I  am  grateful  for  the  com- 
pliments to  a  group  of  individuals  who  worked  in  unchartered  terri- 
tory, generally  with  nations  from  the  former  Soviet  Union,  with 
whom  we  have  had  to  build  trust  and  have  had  to  share  our  tech- 
nical expertise.  The  way  I  can  dramatically  point  out  progress  in 
this  area  is  to  tell  you  that  in  1994,  we  had  begun  to  do  work  at 
only  one  institute  and  we  had  secured  approximately  70  kilograms 
of  low  enriched  uranium.  By  the  end  of  this  fiscal  year,  we  will 
have  secured  in  excess  of  100  tons  of  both  high  enriched  uranium 
and  Plutonium,  and  by  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  for  which  this 
budget  is  now  being  examined,  there  will  be  hundreds  of  tons  of 
fissile  material  secured. 

We  are  now  working  in  the  former  Soviet  states  with  75  percent 
of  the  sites  that  contain  this  civilian  material  for  which  we  have 
responsibility,  and,  while  there  is  certainly  added  work  to  be  done, 
which  is  reflected  in  the  increased  budget  we  have  presented,  I  be- 
lieve the  work  there  is  remarkable.  We  just  announced  during  the 
Gore-Chernomyrdin  Commission  the  addition  of  17  new  sites, 
which  reflects  a  very  vigorous  effort. 

Finally,  in  the  area  of  cost  effective  cleanup,  the  budget  this  year 
reflects  a  modest  reduction  from  last  year.  But,  more  importantly, 
what  this  budget  represents  is  moving  from  paper  studies  and  as- 
sessments to  actual  cleanup.  I  think  all  would  agree  that,  though 
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there  are  continuing  opportunities  to  criticize  this  program,  we 
have  vigorous  results  and  we  can  point  to  cleanup  accomplished 
and,  more  importantly,  we  can  point  to  cleanup  prioritized  where 
risks  are  highest.  I  am  extremely  proud  of  the  work  that  has  been 
done  by  Tom  Grumbly  and  his  colleagues  in  an  area  that  was 
fraught  with  criticism  and,  on  the  day  we  arrived,  a  program,  we 
thought,  with  expenditures  that  might  approach  $1  trillion. 

That  permits  me  now  to  simply  talk  about  budget  reductions 
generally.  I  would  like  to  point  out  two  things  only,  leaving  an  op- 
portunity for  questions  and  answers. 

We  clearly  understand  that  new  requirements,  especially  in  the 
area  of  scientific  stockpile  stewardship,  require  that  we  husband 
our  resources  and  spend  them  wisely.  We  have  tried  to  do  that  in 
a  very  systematic  way.  We  have  reformed  the  way  we  contract, 
paying  for  performance,  not  merely  paying  for  service  rendered.  It 
has  been  a  dramatic  way  to  reduce  costs.  We  have  also  shifted  to 
real  cleanup  in  the  environmental  work,  and  removed  redundant 
requirements  for  regulation  within  the  Department  of  Energy.  I  am 
proud  to  report  that  we  have  reduced  the  paper  requirements  for 
regulation  required  by  the  Department  of  Energy,  not  by  legisla- 
tion, by  some  50  percent,  realizing  remarkable  savings,  especially 
in  the  area  where  pur  laboratories  have  to  do  the  work  that  is 
called  for  to  take  us  into  the  21st  Century. 

I  have  to  stop  now  because  I  think  my  voice  is  about  to  leave  me 
and  I  am  anxious  to  respond  to  your  questions. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Secretary  O'Leary  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  by  Hazel  R.  O'Leary,  Secretary 

Good  morning,  Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Committee.  I  am  pleased  to 
be  here  today  to  discuss  President  Clinton's  plans  for  the  Department  of  Energy's 
Atomic  Energy  Defense  Activities  for  fiscal  year  1997  and  beyond.  The  Department 
of  Energy  (DOE)  is  fully  committed  to  all  aspects  of  its  national  security  mission. 
Much  progress  has  been  made  in  these  essential  programs  and  more  will  be  made 
in  the  future.  Ratification  of  START  II,  cessation  of  underground  testing,  anticipa- 
tion of  a  true  zero  yield  Comprehensive  Test  Ban  Treaty,  the  President's  decision 
to  rely  on  the  existing  nuclear  weapons  in  the  stockpile,  for  the  near  term  and  long 
term,  and  the  newly  signed  nuclear  weapons  stockpile  memorandum  by  the  Presi- 
dent are  the  foundation  for  key  DOE  defense  programs.  In  turn,  definition  of  the 
Department's  defense  activities  help  the  environmental  management  and  fissile  ma- 
terials disposition  programs  to  understand  fiilly  the  required  scope  of  the  work  nec- 
essary to  restore  the  natural  environment,  protect  puolic  and  worker  health  and 
safety,  and  assure  the  safe,  secure  long-term  storage  and  disposition  of  surplus 
weapons  usable  fissile  materials. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  proliferation  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction  is  a 
growing  problem.  In  response,  DOE  has  significantly  increased  its  efforts  to  address 
the  new  threats  posed  by  the  post  Cold  War  world.  Working  through  a  series  of 
treaties  and  international  agreements,  DOE  is  controlling  the  spread  and  new  pro- 
duction of  weapons  usable  materials  and  technologies  and  developing  methods  to  de- 
tect and  monitor  foreign  proliferation  activities.  DOE  will  remain  a  multi -talented 
agency  with  fiiU  capability  to  ensure  a  safe  reliable  deterrent,  respond  to  new  and 
varied  proliferation  threats,  and  resolve  the  legacy  left  from  the  Cold  War. 

Previously  this  Committee  has  held  hearings  on  all  aspects  of  the  Department's 
National  Security  Programs — the  Defense  Environmental  Restoration  and  Waste 
Management  Program  as  well  as  the  Defense  Programs  and  Other  Defense  Activi- 
ties. The  Assistant  Secretary  for  Environmental  Management  has  discussed  with 
you  in  depth  the  budget  details  of  the  Department's  environmental  program.  The 
Deputy  Secretary  of  Energy  with  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Defense  Programs  and 
the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Nonproliferation  and  National  Security  have  presented 
the  budget  details  of  the  national  security  programs  for  fiscal  year  1997.  As  a  result, 
I  will  focus  this  nwming  on  the  Department's  accomplishments  since  1993  and  the 
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plans  and  goals  for  the  future.  I  welcome  the  opportunity  to  discuss  with  you  the 
many  challenges  and  opportunities  facing  the  Department. 

WHERE  WE  HAVE  BEEN 

At  the  beginning  of  fiscal  year  1993,  the  Department  of  Energy's  federal  and  con- 
tractor workforce  was  20  percent  larger  than  during  the  height  of  the  Cold  War. 
Yet,  during  that  same  time,  the  Department  of  Energy  was  not  producing  nuclear 
weapons — and  did  not  have  the  ability  to  produce  nuclear  weapons.  The  production 
facilities  had  been  shut  down  and  there  was  no  viable  plan  for  a  modem  complex. 
There  was  no  operational  capability  to  produce  tritium.  Congress  and  the  previous 
administration  had  canceled  all  new  weapons  programs.  There  was  a  nuclear  weap- 
ons testing  moratorium  in  place.  The  weapons  activities  budget  was  declining  rap- 
idly while  trying  to  support  a  complex  that  was  too  big  and  a  mission  that  was 
unstructured.  There  was  no  program  plan  for  the  future,  no  established  plan  to  re- 
structure and  reduce  workforce  size  to  reflect  the  Department's  changing  mission, 
and  no  plan  to  help  the  DOE  communities  adjust  to  the  Department's  changing  mis- 
sions. 

The  environmental  management  budget  on  the  other  hand  was  continuing  to 
grow,  with  rapid  additional  growth  projected  for  the  future.  The  program  was  un- 
able to  manage  effectively  the  rapid  growth  and  control  technical  and  administrative 
costs.  The  Department  was  faced  with  tanks  that  presented  a  real  danger  of  explo- 
sion, plutonium  left  in  former  production  buildings  that  required  stabilization,  and 
corroding  spent  fuel  in  old  storage  basins.  Vast  amounts  of  waste  were  stored  in 
various  stages  of  noncompliance  or  marginal  compliance.  The  tools  to  address  these 
and  many  other  problems  were,  for  the  most  part,  inadequate  or  did  not  exist.  The 
construction  of  the  Defense  Waste  Processing  Facility  at  Savannah  River  Site  was 
over  budget,  and  behind  schedule.  Governing  the  cleanup  and  waste  management 
effort  were  agreements  with  regulators  that  had  been  entered  into  with  inadequate 
technical  foundation  and  insufficient  understanding  of  the  associated  resource  re- 
quirements and  implementing  costs. 

Efforts  to  contain  and  to  address  the  new  proliferation  challenges  resulting  from 
the  collapse  of  the  former  Soviet  Union  had  been  initiated,  through  Nunn-Lugar  and 
through  the  efforts  of  the  DOE  laboratories,  but  these  were  in  their  infancy.  The 
inventory  of  U.S.  weapons  usable  fissile  materials  was  growing  throurfi  increased 
weapons  dismantlements,  but  there  was  no  plan  to  address  storage  and  disposition 
and  we  had  made  little  progress  in  our  efforts  with  our  Russian  counterparts  in  this 
regard.  Russia  had  no  intent  to  stop  production  of  weapons  grade  plutonium  and 
efforts  to  improve  the  safety  of  Soviet  designed  nuclear  power  plants  were  bogged 
down  by  legal  and  financial  haggling. 

WHERE  WE  ARE  CX)ING 

Today,  as  we  discuss  the  Department's  fiscal  year  1997  budget  request,  the  De- 
partment is  implementing  new  technical  and  management  controls  and  has  a  clear 
plan  for  the  future  of  the  production  complex.  We  have  reduced  funding  for  environ- 
mental management  and  stabilized  funding  for  defense  programs,  made  significant 
strides  in  dealing  with  new  and  growing  proliferation  threats,  developed  a  strategy 
for  nuclear  safety,  put  forward  plans  for  new  tritium  production,  identified  options 
for  long  term  storage  and  disposition  of  excess  weapons  usable  fissile  materials,  and 
established  programs  to  assist  the  workforce  and  the  communities  with  changes  in 
production  complex  mission  and  size. 

The  Department  has  issued  a  draft  plan  for  the  production  complex  of  the  future 
that  envisions  a  complex  appropriately  sized  to  meet  all  contingencies  and  has  the 
capability  and  flexibility  to  support  the  stockpile,  whatever  the  size.  We  have  em- 
barked on  a  stockpile  stewardship  and  management  program  and  have  developed, 
in  conjunction  with  our  customer,  the  Department  of  Defense,  a  detailed  plan  to  en- 
sure the  continued  safety  and  reliability  of  the  enduring  nuclear  weapons  stockpile. 

We  have  identified  new  tools  that  will  enable  the  laboratories  to  meet  their  re- 
sponsibilities without  underground  nuclear  weapons  testing.  These  tools,  such  as 
the  National  Ignition  Facility,  the  Dual-Axis  Radiographic  Hydrotest  Facility,  the 
Atlas  Pulse  Power  Facility,  and  others  will  provide  the  laboratories  the  ability  to 
maintain,  monitor,  and  better  understand  nuclear  weapons.  Advanced  computa- 
tional capabilities  provided  by  the  Accelerated  Strategic  Computing  Initiative  will 
provide  the  technology  needed  to  shift  from  nuclear  test-based  methods  to  computa- 
tion-based methods  of  assessment  and  certification  of  the  performance,  safety,  and 
reliability  of  the  nuclear  stockpile.  We  recognize  that  each  and  every  component  in 
each  weapon  has  only  a  limited  life,  and  must  be  replaced  at  some  time.  Through 
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our  enhanced  surveillance  program,  we  will  develop  advanced  scientific  tools  for  pre- 
dicting component  and  material  lifetimes. 

A  zero  yield  Comprehensive  Test  Ban  Treaty  is  a  challenge  but  one  that  the  De- 
partment is  prepared  to  meet.  Together  with  the  Defense  Department  we  have 
begun  a  program  for  increased  weapons  surveillance  and  annual  certification  for  the 
continued  safety  and  reliability  of  tne  weapons.  This  is  not  a  paper  program;  it  has 
been  tested  and  it  is  working. 

The  Department,  with  the  fiill  support  of  the  Defense  Department,  has  identified 
a  road  to  tritium  production  and  will  be  in  a  position  to  make  a  final  tritium  deci- 
sion by  1998.  The  dual-track  tritium  strategy  nas  identified  existing  light  water  re- 
actors and  the  accelerator  as  the  most  promising  technologies  able  to  provide  an  as- 
sured reliable  supply  of  tritium.  This  strategy  will  allow  resolution  of  technical  and 
institutional  challenges  to  enable  a  fully  informed  final  decision  that  will  meet  trit- 
ium requirements  under  either  START  I  or  START  II  requirements. 

The  weapons  activities  budget  has  a  clear  plan  for  the  next  10  years.  For  fiscal 
year  1997  we  are  requesting  an  increase  of  $228  million  above  the  fiscal  year  1996 
level.  We  have  established  a  long-term  program  that  can  stabilize  the  weapons 
budget  at  approximately  $4  billion  per  year  over  the  next  10  years.  This  sustained 
level  of  funding  is  necessary  to  maintain  a  strong  nuclear  deterrent  and  to  ensure 
continued  safety  and  reliability  of  the  stockpile  in  the  absence  of  nuclear  weapons 
testing.  As  the  President  has  stated,  strong  bipartisan  support  is  needed  to  provide 
the  funding  stability  necessary  for  the  success  of  Stockpile  Stewardship  and  Man- 
agement. 

The  Defense  Environmental  Restoration  and  Waste  Management  Program  is  now 
better  focused,  organized,  and  showing  tangible  results.  The  environmental  program 
has,  been  subjected  to  intense  budget  scrutiny — resulting  for  the  first  time  m  credi- 
ble site-by-site  cleanup  cost  estimates.  Real  cleanup  is  underway.  Studies,  that  had 
been  the  bulk  of  efforts  in  the  past,  are  being  completed.  We  can  see  tangible  bene- 
fits to  the  environment  and  to  the  health  and  safety  of  the  surrounding  commu- 
nities. In  fiscal  year  1997,  we  will  increase  the  amount  of  actual  environmental 
cleanup  from  an  assessment-to-cleanup  ratio  of  approximately  60:40  in  fiscal  year 
1993  to  a  ratio  of  40:60. 

The  Hanford  tanks  no  longer  present  an  imminent  danger  of  explosion  and  the 
Defense  Waste  Processing  Facility  at  the  Savannah  River  Site  began  preliminary 
operations  in  March.  We  have  established  a  comprehensive  baseline  of  the  scope  of 
work  that  will  allow  better  management  according  to  risk  and  compliance  require- 
ments. We  have  renegotiated  many  of  the  cleanup  and  compliance  agreements  to 
establish  realistic  technical  and  resource  requirements.  Through  innovative  manage- 
ment efforts  we  have  reduced  the  cost  of  cleanup,  and  identified  new  tools,  such  as 
privatization  and  contract  reform,  to  improve  the  quality  and  reduce  the  overall  cost 
of  cleanup.  We  must  and  can  do  more  with  less. 

The  President  has  made  nonproliferation  one  of  this  nation's  highest  priorities. 
Many  new  proliferation  threats  nave  arisen  since  the  end  of  the  Cold  War.  The  De- 
partment is  the  preeminent  agency  in  nuclear  materials  and  weapons  technology 
and  protection,  and  is  fully  engaged  in  national  and  international  efTorts  to  reduce 
the  nuclear  danger.  To  reduce  the  international  proliferation  threat,  DOE  has  iden- 
tified the  following  near  term  priorities:  (1)  securing  nuclear  materials,  technology 
and  expertise  in  Russia  and  the  Newly  Independent  States;  (2)  maintaining  effective 
protection,  control,  and  accountability  of  nuclear  materials,  technology,  and  exper- 
tise in  the  United  States;  (3)  limiting  weapons-usable  fissile  materials  worldwide; 
(4)  ensuring  transparent  and  irreversible  reductions  of  global  nuclear  stockpiles;  (5) 
supporting  completion  of  a  Comprehensive  Test  Ban  Treaty  in  1996;  (6)  developing 
and  integrating  a  program  for  preventing  and  responding  to  nuclear  smuggling;  and 
(7)  controlling  nuclear  exports  and  strengthening  the  nuclear  nonproliferation  re- 
gime. 

In  fiscal  year  1997,  our  nonproliferation  goals  are  no  less  ambitious  that  they 
have  been  in  the  past.  We  will  continue  our  unprecedented  work  in  North  Korea; 
our  goal  is  to  complete  the  effort  in  the  coming  months  and  move  to  the  mainte- 
nance phase.  Our  vital  work  with  the  Russian  Federation  and  the  Newly  Independ- 
ent States  will  continue.  For  example,  we  plan  to  complete  the  fissile  material  secu- 
rity upgrades  at  all  Newly  Independent  States  nuclear  facilities  by  the  end  of  1997 
and  help  improve  the  security  of  hundreds  of  tons  of  this  material  in  Russia.  With 
the  anticipated  signature  of  a  Comprehensive  Test  Ban  Treaty,  the  administration 
is  funding  a  technology  enhancement  program  to  further  strengthen  our  treaty  mon- 
itoring and  verification  capabilities.  We  will  expand  our  efforts  to  control  the  pro- 
duction and  use  of  fissile  materials  worldwide  in  support  of  a  worldwide  fissile  ma- 
terials production  cutoff  treaty.  Finally,  we  will  invigorate  our  domestic  program  to 
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insure  adequate  protection  of  our  own  fissile  material  in  a  manner  consistent  with 
environmental,  safety  and  health,  and  national  security  needs. 

Through  the  efforts  of  Gore-Chernonwrdin  agreements,  DOE  is  helping  to  elimi- 
nate the  production  of  weapons-grade  fissile  materials  in  Russia.  DOE  is  assisting 
the  Russian  Ministry  of  Atomic  Energy  to  design  new  fuel  for  the  remaining  pluto- 
nium  producing  reactors  that  will  allow  continued  use  of  the  reactors  for  heat  and 
electricity  production,  but  prevent  production  of  weapons-grade  plutonium.  DOE  is 
also  working  closely  with  Russia  and  Ukraine  to  improve  the  safety  of  operating 
power  reactors  through  a  program  of  personnel  and  operational  training,  technology 
transfer,  and  safety  upgrades. 

One  of  the  major  elements  of  cooperation  with  Russia  will  be  accomplished 
through  the  highly  enriched  uranium  agreement.  This  agreement  will  eliminate  the 
weapons  reuse  of  highly  enriched  uranium  recovered  from  dismantled  nuclear  weap- 
ons. This  material  will  be  diluted  to  a  lower,  commercial  grade  enrichment  and 
brought  to  the  United  States.  DOE's  role  in  this  agreement  is  to  help  ensure  that 
the  material  brought  to  the  U.S.  actually  comes  from  nuclear  weapons. 

The  Department  is  completing  the  necessary  analytical  work  to  inform  a  decision 
and  get  on  with  the  Job  oi  storage  and  disposition  of  weapons  plutonium  and  highly 
enricned  uranium.  Our  efforts  to  date  have  resulted  in  narrowing  down  the  list  of 
technical  alternatives  for  plutonium  disposition  in  order  to  save  time  and  money 
and  focus  on  the  most  viable  options.  A  Record  of  Decision  for  the  long-term  storage 
of  all  weapons-usable  fissile  materials  and  technologies  and  systems  for  the  disposi- 
tion of  suTTplus  plutonium  is  planned  for  late  1996.  In  addition,  DOE  and  its  na- 
tional laboratories  are  providing  technical  expertise  in  support  of  a  joint  study  with 
Russia  on  options  for  surplus  weapons  plutonium  disposition.  Tests  and  demonstra- 
tions are  now  being  discussed  to  advance  the  joint  effort  from  paper  studies  to  phys- 
ical activities  and  help  prepare  for  joint  implementation  of  future  plutonium  disposi- 
tion actions.  Unlike  plutonium,  surplus  U.S.  highly  enriched  uranium  can  be  ren- 
dered non-weapons-usable  by  blending  it  down  to  low  enriched  uranium  for  peaceful 
use  in  commercial  reactor  fuel.  This  action  will  not  only  advance  nonproliferation 
objectives,  but  will  reduce  stockpiles  of  highly  enriched  uranium  as  well  as  associ- 
ated safeguards  and  security  costs  at  our  sites,  and  provide  financial  returns  to  the 
Treasury.  A  Record  of  Decision  for  the  disposition  of  surplus  highly  enriched  ura- 
nium is  planned  for  this  June. 

The  Clinton  administration  has  moved  aggressively  to  bring  management  reforms 
to  the  Department  and  to  make  greater  use  of  each  dollar  and  each  employee.  In 
January  1993,  the  previous  administration  submitted  a  budget  to  Congress  project- 
ing the  Department's  total  fiscal  year  1997  budget  would  be  $21.5  billion.  In  con- 
trast, the  Clinton  administration  is  requesting  $16.3  billion  for  fiscal  year  1997 — 
a  reduction  of  more  than  $5  billion.  The  Department's  overall  budget  for  fiscal  year 
1997  is  the  Department's  lowest  submitted  budget  request  since  1990. 

In  January  1993,  3  years  after  the  fall  of  the  Berlin  Wall  and  1  year  after  the 
dissolution  of  the  Former  Soviet  Union,  contractor  employment  at  the  primary  DOE 
sites  was  148,000.  This  was  25,000  more  employees  than  in  1988,  the  last  year  of 
the  Cold  War.  Today,  contractor  employment  had  been  reduced  to  118,000 — a  20 
percent  reduction. 

Reducing  the  size  of  the  workforce  to  reflect  realistic  work  requirements  was  nec- 
essary in  order  to  reconcile  the  workforce  with  both  the  new  mission  for  the  sites 
and  shrinking  budgets.  This  task  was  not  easy.  Guided  by  section  3161  of  the  fiscal 
year  1993  National  Defense  Authorization  Act,  the  DOE,  working  closely  with  the 
contractors,  has  sourfit  to  lessen  the  social  and  economic  impacts  of  those  reductions 
to  both  workers  andtheir  communities.  The  Department  will  continue  to  use  these 
tools  to  establish  an  appropriately  sized  workforce.  Over  the  past  several  years  the 
Department  has  learned  to  do  more  with  less.  Thus,  the  workforce  in  the  future  will 
be  able  to  do  more,  with  more  opportunity  for  personal  growth. 

One  of  the  key  elements  of  the  Department's  ability  to  reduce  the  overall  DOE 
workforce  has  been  the  Business  Management  Oversight  Pilot.  This  initiative  was 
put  in  place  to  implement  performance  based  management  techniques  as  the  pre- 
ferred method  of  contractor  business  management  oversight.  This  pilot  has  changed 
contract  oversight  from  a  process  that  was  redundant,  poorly  coordinated,  and  based 
on  compliance  to  one  that  is  outcome  and  results  orientated  with  improved  commu- 
nications, enhanced  efficiency  and  lower  costs.  During  the  pilot  period,  the  number 
of  days  spent  on  the  paperwork  review  was  reduced  to  21  from  324;  the  number  of 
person  days  of  effort  from  28,000  to  9,300,  and  costs  from  $10.2  million  to  $2.8  mil- 
lion. The  Department  will  continue  to  refine  contractor  oversight  by  expanding  this 
successful  pilot  to  non-laboratoiy  contractors  and  our  field  offices. 

In  addition  to  the  Business  Management  Oversight  Pilot,  the  Department  has  sig- 
niHcantly  improved  management  of  the  DOE  contractors.  In  1993,  we  committed  to 
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the  House  Energy  and  Commerce  Committee's  Subcommittee  on  Oversight  and  In- 
vestigations to  improve  contract  management  in  the  Department.  We  established  a 
team  to  study  the  Department's  contracting  practices  and  to  explore  options  for  im- 

grovement.  In  early  1994,  the  Contract  Reform  Team  Report  was  released  and  the 
xecutive  Committee  for  Contract  Reform  created.  A  Contract  Reform  Project  Office 
was  established  in  May  1994  to  oversee  the  day-to-day  implementation.  The  objec- 
tives of  the  initiative  are  to  (1)  maximize  effectiveness  and  efficiency  in  the  conduct 
of  the  Department's  business,  and  (2)  save  taxpayer  dollars. 

Since  initiated,  contract  reform  has  developed  non-profit  and  for-profit  model  con- 
tract provisions;  incorporated  the  full  range  of  efficient  contract  reforms  into  the 
major  contracts;  replaced  the  old  style  management  and  operating  contract  with  per- 
formance-based management  contracts;  revised  policies  on  competition,  and  make  or 
buy  requirements;  and  established  a  senior  level.  Special  Contract  Reform  Review 
Board  to  ensure  that  contract  reform  principals  are  applied  t'mely  and  consistently 
to  contract  actions.  The  Contract  Reform  Team  Report  identified  47  action  items; 
45  of  the  47  items  have  been  completed.  Included  in  the  items  that  have  been  com- 
pleted are  (1)  development  of  performance  criteria  and  measures  in  the  areas  of  pro- 
grammatic performance,  business  management,  environment,  safety  and  health,  and 
real  and  personnel  property,  (2)  development  of  a  DOE-wide  contractor  cost  reduc- 
tion/cost avoidance  program,  and  (3)  promulgation  of  rules  implementing  the  De- 
partment's policy  of  competition  in  contracting. 

A  PATH  FOR  THE  FTTTURE 

The  Department  is  now  headed  on  a  path  to  a  strong  future.  The  new,  leaner 
DOE  is  ready  to  meet  its  national  security  challenges. 

Defense  Programs 

The  need  for  a  safe  and  reliable  nuclear  weapons  stockpile  remains  unchanged. 
A  credible  nuclear  deterrent  is  a  foundation  of  VS.  national  security  policy.  The 
President  has  said  "the  United  States  must  and  will  retain  strategic  nuclear  forces 
sufficient  to  deter  any  future  hostile  foreign  leadership  with  access  to  strategic  nu- 
clear forces  from  acting  against  our  vital  interests  and  to  convince  it  that  seeking 
a  nuclear  advantage  would  be  futile.  In  this  regard,  I  consider  the  maintenance  of 
a  safe  and  reliable, nuclear  stockpile  to  be  a  supreme  national  interest  of  the  United 
States." 

The  United  States  policy  governing  the  nuclear  weapons  stockpile  has  undergone 
profound  change  to  reflect  the  new,  and  continually  evolving,  geopolitical  and  mili- 
tary structures  of  the  post  Cold  War  world.  In  the  past,  our  confidence  in  the  stock- 
pile was  ensured  through  weapons  research  and  development  at  the  laboratories, 
supported  by  an  extensive  production  complex  and  underground  nuclear  testing  at 
the  Nevada  Test  Site.  In  1992,  the  previous  administration  announced  a  halt  in  the 
production  and  design  of  new  nuclear  weapons  and  a  moratorium  on  underground 
nuclear  testing. 

In  1993  President  Clinton  continued  the  moratorium  on  testing  and  initiated  the 
Science  Based  Stockpile  Stewardship  program  when  he  challenged  the  Department 
"to  explore  other  means  of  maintaining  our  confidence  in  the  safety,  reliability,  and 
performance  of  our  weapons." 

Last  August,  the  President,  emphasizing  his  continued  support  and  confidence  in 
science  based  stockpile  stewardship  and  management,  announced  that  the  United 
States  would  pursue  a  zero  yield  Comprehensive  Test  Ban  Treaty  (CTBT)  as  a 
means  of  reducing  the  danger  posed  by  nuclear  weapons  proliferation.  The  President 
also  outlined  a  series  of  guidelines,  "Safeguards,  A  tnrough  F,"  that  define  the  terms 
under  which  the  United  States  would  enter  into  a  CTBT.  Safeguard  A  specifically 
directs  the  conduct  of  a  stockpile  stewardship  and  manjigement  program  to  ensure 
the  safety  and  reliability  of  the  stockpile.  In  January,  the  Senate  gave  overwhelming 
approval  to  the  START  II  Treaty  and  declared  that  the  United  States  is  committed 
to  proceeding  with  a  robust  stockpile  stewardship  program. 

STOCKPILE  STEWARDSHIP  AND  MANAGEMENT 

The  Stockpile  Stewardship  and  Management  program  is  a  highly  integrated  tech- 
nical program  for  maintaining  the  safety  and  reliability  of  the  U.S.  nuclear  stock- 
pile. There  are  three  primary  goals  of  this  program: 

•  Provide  high  confidence  in  safety,  security  and  reliability  of  the  U.S.  nu- 
clear weapons  stockpile  to  ensure  the  effectiveness  of  the  U.S.  nuclear  de- 
terrent while  simultaneously  supporting  VS.  arms  control  and  non- 
proliferation  policies. 
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•  Provide  an  appropriatelv  sized,  afTordable,  environmentally  sound,  and 
effective  production  complex  to  provide  component  and  weapon  replace- 
ments when  needed,  including  limited  lifetime  components  and  tritium,  and 

•  Provide  the  ability  to  resume  U.S.  nuclear  testing  and  reconstitute  nu- 
clear weapon  production  capacities,  consistent  with  Presidential  Directives 
and  the  START  II  Treaty,  snould  national  security  so  demand  in  the  future. 

The  stockpile  stewardship  and  management  program  will  integrate  the  labora- 
tories and  the  production  sites.  Through  new  initiatives,  such  as  the  enhanced  sur- 
veillance program  and  the  Acceleratea  Strategic  Computing  Initiative,  the  labs  and 
the  production  sites  will  together  ensure  the  safety  and  reiiabiliUr  of  the  stockpile. 
The  smaller,  modem  complex  will  have  the  ability  to  detect  and  fix  problems  before 
they  threaten  the  integrity  of  the  stockpile. 

The  Department  recently  released  the  draft  Stockpile  Stewardship  and  Manage- 
ment Programmatic  Environmental  Impact  Statement.  This  EIS  identifies  the  pre- 
ferred alternatives  for  the  modem  complex.  The  four  production  sites,  Pantex,  Kan- 
sas City,  Y-12  at  Oak  Ridge,  and  Savannah  River;  the  three  laboratories,  Los  Ala- 
mos, Livermore,  and  Sandia;  and  the  Nevada  Test  Site,  together  will  be  responsible 
for  maintaining  the  stockpile  with  a  variety  of  new  tools.  To  achieve  the  required 
complex  size,  the  production  facilities  will  be  downsized.  Initial  decontamination 
and  decommissioning  activities  will  minimize  the  employment  losses  during  transi- 
tion to  a  smaller  production  complex.  The  Department  expects  the  final  EIS  and  the 
Record  of  Decision  will  be  issued  at  the  end  of  this  summer. 

TRITIUM  PRODUCTION 

Tritium,  an  isotope  of  hydrogen,  is  required  for  all  nuclear  weapons  in  the  U.S. 
stockpile.  Tritium  decays  at  the  rate  of  5.5  percent  annually  and,  thus,  must  be  re- 
placed periodically.  Since  1988,  the  last  year  DOE  produced  tritium,  the  Depart- 
ment has  been  recovering  and  recycling  tritium  from  retired  nuclear  weapons. 

Afler  several  years  of  study,  with  extensive  public  participation  and  with  the  full 
support  of  the  Nuclear  Weapons  Council,  DOE  announced  a  dual  track  tritium 
strategy  in  December  that  will  support:  (1)  purchase  or  lease  of  an  existing  commer- 
cial light  water  reactor  or  irradiation  services,  and  (2)  development  of  a  linear  accel- 
erator. An  essential  part  of  the  strategy  is  the  development  of  a  contingency  plan 
to  utilize  existing  light  water  reactors,  if  necessary  in  the  nation's  security  interest. 
This  decision  on  tritium  will  result  in  a  final  technology  selection  in  1998.  The  De- 
partment of  Defense  supports  the  dual  track  strategy  and  has  full  confidence  in  the 
ability  of  either  technology  to  be  an  assured  reliable  source  of  tritium. 

Pursuant  to  the  guidance  of  the  new  stockpile  memorandum,  signed  by  the  Presi- 
dent in  March,  the  Department  must  bring  on  line  a  tritium  production  source  by 
2005  in  the  case  of  a  light  water  reactor  or  2007  in  the  case  of  an  accelerator.  These 
schedules  will  meet  both  the  START  I  and  START  II  stockpile  requirements,  and 
are  consistent  with  the  Department  of  Defense  Nuclear  Posture  Review. 

ENVIRONMENTAL  MANAGEMENT 

The  Department  and  the  Congress  share  a  common  goal  of  reducing  health  risks 
to  citizens  and  protecting  the  environment  while  continually  increasing  efficiency 
and  reducing  costs.  The  Environmental  Management  program  is  responsible  for 
cleaning  up  and  decommissioning  much  of  the  large  infrastructure  that  supported 
the  U.S.  nuclear  weapons  program  in  the  past.  Since  1993,  we  have  made  consider- 
able progress  and,  are  delivering  real,  tangible  results  in  the  cost-effective  manage- 
ment of  environmental  and  safety  problems.  This  past  year  alone,  we  completed  119 
interim  cleanup  activities,  75  larger-scale  cleanups,  and  17  decommissioning  actions. 
This  brings  our  completion  total  to  nearly  30  percent  of  all  sites  needing  cleanup. 

The  most  recent  cost  estimate  for  stabilizing  and  cleaning  up  the  nuclear  weapons 
complex  is  approximately  $200  billion.  We  believe  we  can  reduce  this  estimate  in 
the  long  run  by  focusing  on  technology  development  and  improved  management  and 
business  methods.  In  tne  near  term,  we  must  address  the  most  immediate,  urgent 
risks  to  human  health  and  the  environment  as  well  as  manage  the  long  term  con- 
tamination and  safety  threats,  while  reducing  the  mortgage  we  pass  on  to  others. 

Last  year  the  Department  contributed  to  a  leaner  federal  government  by  submit- 
ting an  environmental  management  budget  that  actually  represented  a  reduction 
from  the  previous  year,  given  a  comparable  scope  of  work.  We  are  now  operating 
on  a  fiscal  year  1996  budget  that  is  less,  in  nominal  terms,  than  fiscal  year  1995, 
despite  the  expansion  of  responsibilities  that  included  the  Savannah  River  Site.  In 
other  words,  more  work,  less  money.  We  are  learning  that  we  can  produce  tangible 
results  and  move  forward  in  spite  of  the  constrained  budget  environment.  The  fiscal 
year  1997  budget  request  of  $5.9  billion  emphasizes  action  and  establishes  priorities 
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for  work  that  balances  our  need  to  meet  our  legal  obligations  with  the  need  to  ad- 
dress the  highest  risks  first  and  reduce  our,  mortgages. 

The  Department  has  identified  six  programmatic  goals  for  Environmental  Man- 
agement: 

•  eliminate  and  manage  urgent  risks 

•  assure  worker  safety 

•  establish  managerial  and  financial  control 

•  demonstrate  tangible  results 

•  focus  technology  development  to  get  results 

•  establish  a  stronger  partnership  through  greater  public  involvement  in 
Departmental  decisions 

The  environmental  management  program  has  achieved  many  significant  mile- 
stones and  achievements  over  the  past  year,  some  of  which  I  would  like  briefiy  to 
highlight.  Two  of  the  most  significant  achievements  have  occurred  at  the  Savannah 
River  Site.  The  first  is  the  start  of  initial  operation  of  the  Defense  Waste  Processing 
Facility.  This  is  a  major  achievement  for  tne  site  and  this  administration.  The  sec- 
ond achievement  is  the  restart  of  the  F' -canyon  and  the  stabilization  of  over  20  per- 
cent of  the  liquid  plutonium  nitrate  solutions.  These  solutions  had  posed  a  threat 
of  criticality  or  leakage  if  led  unaddressed. 

At  Hanford,  DOE  has  virtually  eliminated  the  risk  of  a  tank  explosion  from  the 
buildup  of  flammable  gasses  by  installing  a  state-of-the-art  pump.  At  Rocky  Flats, 
we  have  stabilized  26  kilograms  of  the  unstable  plutonium  tnat  has  been  stored  in 
glove  boxes  since  production  was  shutdown  in  1989.  At  Idaho,  we  complied  with  a 
consent  order  with  the  State  by  transferring  the  second  lot  of  189  spent  fuel  units 
from  inadequate  storage  facilities  to  ones  meeting  current  safety  standards. 

We  made  strides  in  managing  the  program  as  well.  We  set  a  goal  of  20  percent 
increase  in  measurable  productivity  across  the  board,  with  individual  site  goals 
based  on  their  effective  use  of  additional  project  managers  and  cost-analyst  person- 
nel. We  began  long  term  systematic  improvements  in  productivity  through  contract 
reform  initiatives.  For  example,  under  the  new  contract  at  Rocky  Flats,  85  percent 
of  the  contractors  fee  is  based  on  meeting  sf>ecific  performance  goals.  We  have  re- 
duced the  number  of  contractor  employees  involved  in  environmental  activities  from 
a  level  of  approximately  50,000  in  fiscal  year  1993  to  around  30,000  today,  but 
maintained  the  skills  mix  necessary  to  do  the  job  required. 

The  Department  is  seeking  to  introduce  greater  competition  to  the  procurement 
of  contractor  services  by  privatizing  appropriate  operations.  Privatization  can  have 
the  effect  not  only  of  providing  services  at  lower  costs,  but  also  of  diversifying  the 
economies  of  the  regions  proximate  to  our  facilities.  We  have  reduced  headquarters 
support  contractors  by  50  f>ercent  since  fiscal  year  1995  and  have  institutea  a  pro- 
gram at  our  sites  that  will  achieve  savings  through  the  use  of  a  management  tech- 
nique called  "work-out  sessions."  These  sessions  have  been  used  for  the  Hanford 
Site  to  move  toward  a  single  regulator.  This  process  involves  all  parties  with  a  stake 
in  the  outcome  and  should  result  in  more  direct  involvement  with  the  regulators 
leading  to  less  delay  and  greater  efficiency.  This  same  process  is  being  used  at  the 
Savannah  River  Site  and  is  expected  to  result  in  savings  between  $65  million  and 
$1.30  billion  at  that  site. 

The  Department  has  also  had  some  notable  successes  in  technology  development. 
Over  the  past  2  years,  48  new  or  improved  technologies  have  been  made  available 
for  transfer  for  implementation.  A  comprehensive  review  of  15  of  these  new  tech- 
nologies revealed  that,  depending  upon  the  degree  of  cleanup,  at  least  $9  billion  and 
as  much  as  $80  billion  can  be  saved  through  the  use  of  just  these  15  technologies. 

Each  of  the  DOE  sites  has  a  long  string  of  successes  of  which  they  can  be  proud 
in  each  of  the  programmatic  goal  areas.  The  Department  is  particularly  proud  of 
the  relationships  it  has  worked  to  develop  with  the  States,  Tribes  and  the  public. 
Dealing  openly  and  effectively  with  constituents  and  neighbors  is  not  only  the  right 
thing  to  do,  it  is  a  requirement  of  doing  business  successfully.  Moreover,  it  can  actu- 
ally reduce  cost  and  improve  policy.  In  keeping  with  the  new  of)enness  we  have  es- 
tablished 11  site  specific  advisory  boards  with  one  additional  board  in  process.  The 
benefits  of  this  effort  are  clear.  For  example,  at  our  Femald  Site,  citizen  participa- 
tion in  the  Department's  cleanup  decision  making  is  expected  to  result  in  over  $1 
billion  in  savings. 

The  environmental  management  program,  like  the  weapons  program,  can  be  most 
successful  with  sustained,  long  term,  bipartisan  support.  The  cnalTenges  confronting 
the  world's  largest  environmental  program  are  understandably  more  complex  than 
those  of  most  conventional  commercial  cleanup  programs.  In  many  cases  no  effective 
long-term  technologies  exist  to  dispose  of  the  Department's  waste  and  we  oflen  lack 
clear  cleanup  standards  even  where  technology  does  exist.  We  have  additional  op- 
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portunities  to  improve  management  and  take  other  actions  to  reduce  the  cost  of  the 
environmental  management  program.  A  commitment  to  a  sustained  budget  level 
will  allow  the  Department  to  plan  more  accurately  and  to  do  more  with  the  avail- 
able funds.  We  are  moving  forward,  making  real  progress  and  creating  a  cohesive, 
coordinated  program.  We  can  protect  the  public  health,  reduce  real  risks  and  restore 
the  environment  if  we  all  work  cooperatively  toward  these  common  goals. 

WORKER  AND  COMMUNITY  TRANSITION 

The  Office  of  Worker  and  Community  Transition  works  with  the  local  commu- 
nities to  ease  the  transition  to  a  reduced  DOE  presence  and  encourage  viable  reuse 
activities.  In  addition,  the  OlTice  is  responsible  for  assistance  to  DOE  contractor  em- 
ployees who  are  separated  as  result  of  DOE  downsizing  and  the  evolving  DOE  pro- 
gram requirements.  Pursuant  to  section  3161  of  the  fiscal  year  1993  National  De- 
fense Authorization  Act,  work  force  restructuring  plans  are  developed  to  mitigate 
the  beginning  of  the  economic  and  social  impact  of  necessary  reductions.  Since  fiscal 
year  1993,  more  than  30,000  prime  contractor  employees  have  been  separated. 

In  many  instances  communities  impacted  by  reductions  in  employment  at  DOE 
sites  are  isolated  and  their  economies  are  disproportionately  affected  by  the  level 
of  Department  of  Energy  activity.  DOE  works  closely  with  the  community  reuse  or- 
ganizations to  define  the  reuse  activities  and  target  those  opportunities  that  have 
the  best  potential  to  provide  community  assistance  and  establish  long-term  self  suf- 
ficiency. 

In  the  coming  year  the  Department  will  continue  with  its  restructuring  activities. 
DOE  plans  to  complete  closure  of  the  Pinellas  Plant  in  Florida,  involving  the  separa- 
tion of  an  additional  500  workers.  Further  reductions  are  anticipated  throughout  fis- 
cal year  1997  and  DOE  will  provide  the  much  needed  assistance  as  required  by  law. 

The  federal  government  has  an  obligation  to  its  Cold  War  workforce.  DOE 
through  its  worker  and  community  transition  programs,  like  the  Department  of  De- 
fense throu^  its  many  defense  conversion  and  base  closure  transition  activities,  is 
easing  the  transition  to  the  post  Cold  War  environment.  With  bipartisan  support  for 
our  workforce  transition  programs  we  can  undertake  necessary  reductions  wnile  re- 
specting the  valued  contributions  that  these  employees  have  made  over  the  years. 

NONPROLIFERATION  AND  NATIONAL  SECURITY 

In  recent  years  the  worldwide  proliferation  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction  and 
their  missile  delivery  systems  has  emerged  as  one  of  the  most  serious  dangers  con- 
fronting the  United  States.  This  is  a  continuing  and  evolving  problem  with  broad 
conseauences  for  international  security  and  stability.  At  least  20  countries — some  of 
them  nostile  to  the  United  States — already  have,  or  may  be  developing  weapons  of 
mass  destruction  through  the  acquisition  of  dual-use  technology,  indigenous  develop- 
ment and  production,  and/or  support  from  rogue  supplier  states.  Additionally,  safety 
and  security  of  existing  nuclear  weapons  ana  materials  are  of  increasing  concern  as 
economic  and  social  pressures  mount  in  countries  such  as  Russia,  Ukraine, 
Kazakstan  and  Belarus. 

The  Department  is  addressing  these  threats  through  the  use  of  its  unique  tech- 
nical and  analytical  capabilities  and  through  important  international  activities,  such 
as  lab-to-lab  programs  and  government  to  government  initiatives  with  Russia.  The 
lab-to-lab  programs  of  cooperation  between  the  U.S.  nuclear  experts  and  their  coun- 
terparts at  nuclear  facilities  and  institutes  in  the  former  Soviet  Union  improve  the 
Rrotection,  control,  and  accountability  of  nuclear  materials;  assist  Russian  and  the 
fewly  Independent  States  in  establishing  and  enhancing  nuclear  material  export 
control  systems;  develop  advanced  technologies  and  systems  to  detect  the  indigenous 
proliferation  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction;  enable  the  verification  of  arms  control 
treaties;  and  facilitate  the  collection  of  intelligence  information  in  no n cooperative 
environments.  In  addition,  the  Department  has  worked  under  the  auspices  of  the 
International  Atomic  Energy  Agency  (IAEA)  to  freeze  North  Korean  nuclear  weap- 
ons development  by  stabilizing  and  safely  storing  spent  nuclear  fuel  pursuant  to 
IAEA  safeguards.  The  Department  is  also  providing  unique  and  in-deptn  technical, 
arms  control,  intelligence,  research,  and  technology  expertise  as  part  of  the  U.S. 
Government's  integrated  efforts  to  conclude  negotiations,  prepare  for  entry  into 
force,  and  implement  a  Comprehensive  Test  Ban  Treaty. 

DOE  also  contributes  to  National  Intelligence  Estimates  and  supports  the  Intel- 
ligence Community's  Nonproliferation  Center  in  assessing  the  activities  of  emerging 
nuclear  weapons  states  and  terrorist  organizations,  the  activities  of  states  that  sup- 
ply nuclear  materials  and  expertise,  and  theft  and  smuggling  of  nuclear  material. 

The  Department  has  made  significant  strides  in  reducing  the  nuclear  danger. 
Since  its  inception  in  1995,  through  the  end  of  1996,  the  DOE  program  will  have 
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secured  nuclear  materials,  technology  and  expertise  through  upgrades  to  61  facili- 
ties' material  protection,  control  and  accounting  programs  and  the  protection  of  hun- 
dreds of  tons  of  plutonium  and  highly  enriched  uranium.  DOE  has  engaged  nearly 
two  thousand  weapons  scientists,  engineers  and  technicians  on  219  scientific 
projects  at  77  institutes  in  Russia,  Ukraine,  Kazakstan,  and  Belarus  to  prevent  a 
^rain-drain"  of  these  scientists  to  other  countries  that  would  employ  them  for  their 
own  indigenous  nuclear  weapons  programs. 

Development  of  nonproliferation  technologies  is  an  important  aspect  of  the  De- 
partment's efforts  to  reduce,  monitor  and  control  the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons  ex- 
pertise. DOE  is  the  lead  agency  responsible  for  developing  technologies  to  monitor 
and  verify  a  Comprehensive  Test  Ban  Treaty.  In  1995,  DOE  demonstrated  signifi- 
cant progress  in  each  of  the  sensor  technologies  required  to  support  an  international 
monitoring  system:  seismic  monitoring,  radionuclide  monitoring,  hydroacoustic  mon- 
itoring, on-site  inspection,  space-based  monitoring,  and  automated  data  processing. 
One  particular  success  is  our  improvement  of  the  capability  to  distinguish  nuclear 
explosions  from  earthquakes — a  formidable  step  toward  greater  verification  capabil- 
ity. 

At  the  same  time  we  have  been  conducting  these  activities  in  the  international 
arena,  we  have  increased  our  attention  to  our  own  domestic  nuclear  materials.  Two 
years  ago  we  became  aware  that  three  of  our  field  sites  had  stopf>ed  performing  re- 
quired materials  accounting  for  special  nuclear  material  because  the  bulk  of  their 
operations  had  been  shut  down  for  safety  reasons.  Since  that  time  we  have  been 
working  diligently  to  remedy  the  situation  while  drawing  a  balance  between  our 
safeguards  and  security  mission  and  our  environment,  safety  and  health  mission. 
To  date  no  material  has  been  reported  as  missing,  but  we  recognize  the  need  to  im- 
prove our  own  process  to  inventory  and  account  for  this  material.  TTiese  problems, 
and  the  steps  we  are  taking  to  remedy  them,  have  been  documented  in  a  report  re- 
leased by  the  Department's  Inspector  General  on  April  4,  1996. 

In  the  future,  DOE  will  continue  to  provide  enhanced  fissile  materials  control  and 
accountability  in  Russia  and  the  Newly  Independent  States.  In  addition,  DOE  will 
work  to  design  and  promote  an  indigenous  materials  control  and  accountability 
standards  system  that  will  ensure  Russian  weapons  usable  material  will  be  pro- 
tected after  U.S.  involvement  has  been  completed.  DOE,  through  the  skills  devel- 
oped through  the  nuclear  nonproliferation  efforts  over  the  years  has  also  developed 
a  wide  variety  of  skills  and  technologies  that  can  be  used  or  modified  for  use  in 
countering  the  spread  of  biological  ana  chemical  weapons.  These  non-nuclear  weap- 
ons of  mass  destruction  are  a  growing  threat  to  world  security.  DOE  would  like  to 
work  closely  with  the  Congress  to  bring  the  Department's  many  unique  skills,  capa- 
bilities, and  technologies  to  the  fore  to  prevent  the  spread  of  all  weapons  of  mass 
destruction. 

MATERIALS  DISPOSITION 

The  Department  is  aggressively  working  to  identify  solutions  to  the  problem  of 
storage  and  disposition  of  excess  weapons  usable  fissile  materials.  We  have  assessed 
a  wide  range  of^  options  and  have  identified  technical  alternatives  that  could  render 
the  material  as  aifTicult  and  unattractive  for  re-use  in  nuclear  weapons  as  is  the 
fissile  material  contained  in  spent  commercial  nuclear  fuel. 

A  drafl  environmental  impact  statement  on  the  disposition  of  surplus  highly  en- 
riched uranium  has  been  issued,  public  meetings  have  oeen  held,  and  the  final  docu- 
ment is  planned  to  be  published  in  May,  with  a  record  of  decision  in  June.  The  De- 
partment's preferred  alternative  is  to  blend  down  surplus  highly  enriched  uranium 
to  low  enricned  uranium  for  peaceful  use  in  commercial  reactor  fuel.  This  will  ad- 
vance our  nonproliferation  goals  while  reducing  storage  and  security  costs  and  pro- 
viding revenues  to  the  Treasury. 

On  February  28,  1996,  the  Department  released  the  draft  Programmatic  Environ- 
mental Impact  Statement  addressing  the  long-term  storage  of  all  the  weapons  usa- 
ble fissile  materials  and  the  disposition  of  the  excess  weapons-usable  plutonium. 
Storage  alternatives  evaluated  include:  continued  storage  in  existing  facilities,  up- 
grade existing  storage  facilities  and  consolidation  in  a  new  facility  at  DOE  site(s). 
Candidate  DOE  sites  include:  Hanford,  Idaho  National  Engineering  laboratory,  Ne- 
vada Test  Site,  Pantex,  Savannah  River,  and  Oak  Ridge.  Early  efforts  have  resulted 
in  narrowing  down  the  list  of  technical  alternatives  for  plutonium  disposition  in 
order  to  save  time  and  money  and  position  the  U.S.  to  get  on  with  the  job  of  fissile 
materials  disposition.  Disposition  alternatives  include:  burn  in  reactors  as  mixed 
oxide  fuel,  immobilize  in  glass  or  ceramic  forms,  and  deep  geologic  disposal.  Public 
meetings  are  being  held  and  the  public  comment  period  will  close  in  May.  We  are 
completing  the  necessary  environmental,  technical,  schedule,  cost,  and  nonprolifera- 
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tion  policy  analyses  on  the  storage  and  disposition  alternatives  to  enable  a  Record 
of  Decision,  late  this  year. 

We  are  also  making  good  progress  in  our  collaborative  elTorts  with  Russia  on  dis- 
position of  excess  weapons-usable  plutonium.  The  effort  is  headed  by  an  Interagency 
Working  Group  on  Plutonium  Disposition  chaired  jointly  by  the  White  House  Office 
of  Science  ana  Technolo©^  Policy  and  the  National  Security  Council.  The  Depart- 
ment and  the  national  laboratories  lead  the  technical  effort  for  the  U.S.  The  joint 
study  will  provide  U.S.  and  Russian  decision  makers  with  a  set  of  consistently  eval- 
uated alternatives  for  plutonium  disposition.  This  effort  will  maintain  a  productive 
dialogue  with  Russia  on  plutonium  disposition  alternatives,  provide  a  basis  for  joint 
technology  demonstrations,  and  help  strengthen  the  growing  level  of  trust  and  co- 
operation between  our  nations. 

In  summary,  the  actions  we  are  taking  now  to  prepare  for  the  long-term  storage 
and  disposition  of  surplus  weapons-usable  fissile  materials  will  not  only  advance 
U.S.  nonproliferation  objectives  but  will  reduce  stockpiles  of  these  materials  as  well 
as  associated  safeguards  and  storage  costs  at  our  sites  and  provide  financial  returns 
to  the  U.S.  Treasury.  Further,  these  efforts  will  provide  the  President  the  basis  and 
flexibility  to  initiate  implementation  of  plutonium  disposition  efforts  either  multilat- 
erally  or  bilaterally  through  negotiations,  or  unilaterally  as  an  example  to  Russia 
and  other  nations.  The  success  of  these  efforts  will  directly  contribute  to  enhancing 
cooperation  with  Russia  and  attaining  reciprocal  actions  on  the  disposition  of  Rus- 
sian plutonium. 

NUCLEAR  SAFETY  AND  SECURITY 

The  Department  of  Energy  has  responsibility  for  a  variety  of  programs  that  com- 
bine its  capabilities  in  nuclear  safety,  national  security,  and  nonproliferation.  These 
initiatives: 

•  Provide  technical  leadership  for  international  nuclear  safety  and  non- 

6 rolife ration  issues,  including  providing  assistance  to  shut  down  the  three 
Russian  plutonium  production  reactors; 

•  improve  the  safety  of  Soviet-designed  reactors; 

•  assist  in  developing  and  maintaining  nuclear  safety  centers  of  excellence 
both  in  the  United  States  and  in  the  states  of  the  former  Soviet  Union;  and 

•  assist  the  Ukrainians  in  the  shutdown  of  the  Chomobyl  plant. 

A  key  element  in  the  administration's  nonproliferation  policy  is  the  shutdown  of 
Russia's  three  plutonium  production  reactors.  Also  in  support  of  nonproliferation 
policy  objectives,  DOE  maximizes  use  of  its  existing  programs  to  facilitate  the  tran- 
sition of  former  Soviet  nuclear  and  weapons  scientists  to  non-defense  activities,  to 
engage  in  cooperative  programs  to  address  nuclear  safety  needs  and  non-prolifera- 
tion issues  at  breeder  reactors  in  the  former  Soviet  Union,  and  to  promote  policies 
and  develop  spent  fuel  management  plans  to  reduce  the  need  for  reprocessmg  nu- 
clear fuel  in  countries  of  the  former  Soviet  Union. 

During  the  June  1994  session  of  the  Gore-Chernomyrdin  Commission,  Russia 
agreed  to  shut  down  all  of  its  plutonium  production  reactors  by  2000.  At  the  Janu- 
ary 1996  Gore-Chernomyrdin  Commission  meeting,  the  Department  presented  a 
practical  solution  to  eliminate  plutonium  production  at  the  Tomsk  and  Krasnoyarsk 
reactors.  This  approach,  known  as  core  conversion,  would  allow  the  reactors  to  con- 
tinue to  supply  neat  and  electricity  to  the  surrounding  regions,  but  stop  production 
of  weapons  grade  plutonium.  Total  cost  of  the  core  conversion  efibrt  would  be  ap- 
proximately $80  million  and  could  be  completed  by  1999.  The  Department's  fiscal 
year  1997  budget  includes  $5  million  to  assist  with  completion  of  the  design,  testing, 
and  safety  analysis  portions  of  core  conversion.  This  project  fully  qualifies  for  Nunn- 
Lugar  funding  and,  the  Department  believes,  should  he  included  in  the  suite  of 
Nunn-Lugar  funded  projects.  In  addition,  the  Department  is  supporting  completion 
of  a  preliminary  assessment  to  use  fossil-generated  replacement  power. 

The  Department's  program  to  improve  the  safety  of  Soviet  designed  reactors  has 
successfully  addressed  many  concerns  associated  with  the  physical  condition  and 
safety  infrastructure  in  countries  where  these  plants  are  operating.  We  have  estab- 
lished two  major  training  centers,  one  in  Russia  and  one  in  Ukraine,  where  we  have 
trained  over  250  reactor  personnel,  and  have  developed  over  100  emergency  operat- 
ing instructions  for  the  three  different  types  of  Soviet  designed  reactors.  In  addition, 
we  have  established  mutually  beneficial  technical  cooperation  and  exchange  between 
the  Russian  design  institutes  and  the  U.S.  industry.  This  program  has  resulted  in 
over  150  projects,  involving  17  plant  sites  in  7  countries,  regulatory  authorities,  and 
8  design  ana  scientific  institutes,  as  well  as  21  U.S.  commercial  conipanies.  Partici- 
pating U.S.  companies  have  included  Babcock  and  Wilcox,  Bechtel  Power  Corpora- 
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tion.  Control  Data,  Honeywell,  Raytheon  Engineers  and  Constructors,  Westinghduse 
Electric  Co.,  and  Duke  Engineering  &  Services. 

In  fiscal  year  1997  we  will  expand  the  number  of  training  courses  and  emergency 
operating  instructions  to  include  all  Soviet-designed  reactors.  We  will  continue  in- 
stallation of  reactor  safety  equipment  and  work  to  improve  the  indigenous  capabili- 
ties of  Russia  and  the  Newly  Independent  States  to  test  and  maintain  these  and 
other  safety  systems. 

To  promote  global  cooperation  on  nuclear  safety  and  the  open  exchange  of  nuclear 
safety  information,  DOE  has  established  an  International  Nuclear  Safety  Center  at 
the  Argonne  National  Laboratory.  Through  this  center  we  are  able  to  support  col- 
laborative research  and  development  with  nuclear  safety  research  institutions 
worldwide.  In  fiscal  year  1996  the  center  initiated  cooperation  with  a  similar  center 
in  Russia.  In  fiscal  year  1997  DOE  anticipates  expanding  existing  collaboration  with 
a  safety  center  in  iJkraine  and  with  organizations  in  Germany  and  Sweden.  The  Ar- 
gonne center  is  also  the  repository  for  the  knowledge  and  technical  expertise  nec- 
essary to  advise  both  the  U.S.  and  international  bodies  on  urgent  safety  and  non- 
proliferation  matters,  such  as  the  safety  prospects  for  the  partially-completed 
Juragua  reactor  in  Cuba  and  Russian  nuclear  exports  to  Iran. 

The  upcoming  year  will  be  critical  time  for  the  Department's  efforts  related  to  the 
Chomobyl  nuclear  power  plant,  which  continues  to  operate  two  of  its  four  reactors. 
DOE  supports  efforts  to  ensure  the  safe,  short  term,  operation  of  the  plant,  to  ad- 
dress the  problems  of  decommissioning  and  waste  management,  including  storage 
of  spent  fuel,  and  to  upgrade  fire  protection  and  operational  safety  systems.  In  addi- 
tion, we  are  working  with  the  Ukrainian  government  to  establish  an  International 
Chomobyl  Center  on  Nuclear  Safety,  Radioactive  Waste,  and  Radioecological  Re- 
search at  Slavutich  that  will  develop  and  maintain  a  core  competency  on  safety  and 
environmental  problems  and  help  to  reemploy  some  of  the  displaced  workers  from 
the  Chomobyl  plant. 

Funding  for  all  of  the  programs  in  the  OfTice  of  Nuclear  Energy  described  above 
was  provided  through  the  OfTice  of  Nonproliferation  and  National  Security  in  fiscal 
year  1996.  In  the  fiscal  year  1997  budget  request,  this  funding  will  be  provided  di- 
rectly to  the  Onice  of  Nuclear  Energy,  Science  and  Technology. 

NAVAL  REACTORS 

The  mission  of  this  activity  continues  unchanged — engineering  verification  and 
improvement  for  over  130  operating  naval  reactors  and  development  of  a  reactor  for 
the  Navy's  new  class  of  submarines.  The  Department  of  Energy  is  a  partner  with 
the  Navy  in  the  overall  Naval  Nuclear  Propulsion  Program;  the  Department's  Office 
of  Naval  Reactors  has  responsibility  for  the  reactor  and  the  overall  safety,  reliabil- 
ity, and  integration  of  the  reactor  plant. 

The  Naval  Nuclear  Propulsion  Program  has  an  impeccable  operational,  safety  and 
environmental  record — over  4,600  reactor  years  of  operation  without  any  accident  or 
release  of  radioactivity  to  the  environment.  This  record  validates  the  long  standing 
joint  Navy/Energy  arrangement  for  this  program.  This  level  of  operating  compares 
to  2,100  reactor  years  of  operation  for  U.S.  commercial  nuclear  power  plants  and 
a  worldwide  total  of  about  5,000  reactor  years.  Naval  Reactors'  position  in  the  De- 
partment provides  the  necessary  independence  to  ensure  safety  oversight  and  con- 
trol; the  engineering  basis  for  Naval  reactors  and  reactor  plants,  which  underpins 
the  safety  and  reliability  effort;  and  gives  the  assurance  needed  for  the  Navy  to  ob- 
tain agreement  from  foreign  nations  for  nuclear  powered  warships  to  operate  in 
their  territorial  waters  and  visit  their  ports — all  vital  aspects  of  our  defense  posture. 

Naval  Reactors'  longstanding  record  of  success  can  lead  to  the  mistaken  impres- 
sion that  running  the  nation's  largest  reactor  program  has  become  a  routine,  institu- 
tionalized process.  It  has  not.  Continuing  the  Program's  record  requires  constant 
technical  vigilance.  Consequently,  the  bulk  of  the  fiscal  year  1997  budget  request 
goes  toward  strenuous  testing,  design  confirmation,  and  improvements  to  the  oper- 
ating reactors.  This  is  a  most  important  consideration  as  these  plants  must  operate 
under  difficult  conditions — high  internal  temperatures,  presence  of  water  as  the 
coolant  and  means  of  transmitting  energy,  and  radiation  which  is  very  corrosive  to 
materials,  coupled  with  constant  transients  in  power  needs  to  meet  ship  demands, 
the  motion  of  a  ship  underway,  and  an  operating  life  measured  in  decades  now  even 
for  the  reactor's  core. 

The  advanced  fieet  reactor  core,  the  core  for  use  in  the  SEAWOIJ^  Class  sub- 
marines, has  been  operating  in  the  Trident  test  reactor  at  the  Kesselring  Site  in 
New  York  State  for  2  years  this  month.  The  reactor  has  accumulated  almost  7,000 
hours  of  operation,  the  equivalent  of  over  7  years  of  fieet  usage,  and  is  performing 
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flawlessly.  Work  on  the  next  generation  reactor  for  use  in  the  new  attack  submarine 
is  progressing  on  schedule. 

As  part  of  an  aggressive  downsizing  effort,  Naval  Reactors  has  progressively  re- 
duced the  number  of  test  reactors  from  a  peak  of  eight  to  two  with  the  sixth  plant 
shutdown  only  a  week  ago.  An  inactivation  program  is  underway  to  realize  the  full 
savings  from  shutting  down  these  plants  and  to  put  them  in  an  environmentally  be- 
nign condition. 

CONCLUSION 

This  morning  I  have  presented  a  few  of  the  Department's  accomplishments  of  the 
past  3  years  and  the  challenges  for  the  future.  There  are  niany  accomplishments, 
out  there  are  many  challenges.  Planning  for  the  future  and  effectively  addressing 
these  challenges,  in  a  fiscally  constrained  environment,  are  tasks  that  will  take  the 
joint  work  of  all  involved:  Congress,  the  DOE  and  its  contractor  and  federal  employ- 
ees, and  the  DOE  communities. 

The  DOE  defense  mission  is  diverse.  The  skills  of  the  DOE  and  contractor  employ- 
ees are  equally  diverse.  Woven  together  they  form  a  strong,  tightly  knit  fabric  that 
is  fully  capable  of  getting  the  mission  accomplished — maintaining  a  safe,  reliable, 
nuclear  deterrent  in  the  absence  of  testing;  protecting  and  restoring  the  human  and 
natural  environments  impacted  from  the  weapons  development  activities  of  the  Cold 
War;  and  reducing  the  global  nuclear  danger  oy  preventing  the  spread  and  reducing 
the  availability  oi  nuclear  weapons  technology,  materials  and  knowledge.  The  multi- 
dimensional national  security  missions  of  the  Department  of  Energy  are  a  key  ele- 
ment to  reducing  the  nuclear  danger  in  the  U.S.  and  around  the  world. 

As  you  have  seen  this  morning  the  Department  is  hard  at  work  meeting  the  many 
challenges,  and  looks  forward  to  working  with  the  Committee  over  the  long  term. 

Senator  Kempthorne.  Madam  Secretary,  thank  you  very  much. 
I  appreciate  your  opening  comment  with  regard  to  the  numbers.  As 
I  have  indicated  to  other  members  of  the  administration,  while  I 
may  ask  some  questions  that  are  probing,  we  are  all  on  the  same 
side  to  insure  that  we  have  this  reliable  nuclear  stockpile  and  the 
cleanup  of  nuclear  waste. 

So  in  the  spirit  that  you  have  indicated  this  morning,  I  am  sure 
we  can  work  together  and  come  up  with  the  numbers  that  are 
going  to  be  necessary. 

Secretary  O'Leary.  Thank  you,  Chairman  Kempthorne.  There  is 
every  indication  in  the  relationship  that  I  have  had  with  you  over 
the  past  3  years  that  you  and  I  will  continue  to  work  together  in 
a  very  collegial  way  and  I  look  forward  to  that,  as  well  as  with 
other  Members  of  this  committee. 

Senator  Kempthorne.  I  appreciate  that.  Thank  you. 

The  lab  directors  of  course  cannot  give  us  a  guaranty  that  the 
Stockpile  Stewardship  Program  will  work.  As  you  well  know,  it  is 
an  enormous  undertaking  to  insure  safe  and  reliable  nuclear  weap- 
ons without  underground  tests. 

For  example,  we  are  asking  the  labs  to  tell  us  that  100  year  old 
plutonium  will  remain  safe  and  reliable,  but  as  the  scientists  at 
Los  Alamos  pointed  out  to  me  last  week,  the  oldest  plutonium  on 
earth  is  only  50  years  old. 

Since  these  are  clearly  unchartered  waters,  it  seems  to  follow 
that  less  funding  equals  less  confidence  that  the  Stockpile  Steward- 
ship Program  will  work. 

Do  you  agree  with  that  conclusion?  What  must  we  do  with  regard 
to  that? 

Secretary  O'Leary.  Senator  Kempthorne,  I  would  hate  to  ever  be 
quoted  as  saying  that  more  money  always  results  in  the  goals  or 
the  outcome  that  one  seeks.  Certainly,  we  have  the  experience  of 
having  cut  more  out  of  the  Department  of  Energy's  budget  than 
any  otner  agency  within  the  Cabinet. 
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Having  said  that,  I  also  need  to  be  clear  that  the  requirements 
for  the  scientific  tools  that  are  to  free  us  from  nuclear  testing  do 
not  come  cheaply.  That  is  reflected  in  this  year's  budget,  which  rep- 
resents a  7  percent  increase  in  expenditures  for  stockpile  steward- 
ship and  management. 

Where  we  fall  into  disagreement  is  that  there  are  no  unobligated 
funds,  as  we  have  had  the  luxury  to  use  in  years  past,  to  support 
the  kind  of  growth  in  these  budget  lines  that  we  have  seen  in  the 
prior  years. 

What  that  indicates  to  me  is  that  we  have  to  be  much  more  cer- 
tain of  our  cost  estimates  to  produce  these  enormous  tools  for 
stockpile  stewardship.  The  path  you  want  me  to  take  is  to  assure 
you  that  more  money  is  what  is  required,  and  I  will  tell  you  this, 
adequate  funding  is  what  is  required. 

I  believe,  in  this  budget,  we  have  met  that  requirement,  and  I 
would  point  out  to  you  that  of  the  original  Department  of  Energy 
budget  that  was  submitted  to  0MB,  which  is  no  secret  to  anyone 
in  this  room  or  anyone  who  follows  the  Department  of  Energy,  it 
is  short  by  $100  million.  About  one-half  of  that  money  comes  out 
of  the  technology  transfer  initiative,  which  was  our  work  with  ad- 
vanced technology  between  the  National  laboratories  and  the  busi- 
ness community,  which  will,  of  course,  keep  us  competitive  into  the 
21st  Century.  The  balance  of  the  reduction  comes  from  core  activi- 
ties in  stockpile  stewardship. 

Senator  Kempthorne.  The  laboratory  directors  testified  before 
this  committee  that  they  needed  $4  billion — that  was  their  esti- 
mate— over  the  next  10  years  in  order  to  implement  the  Scientific 
Stockpile  Stewardship  Program.  The  fiscal  year  1997  budget  re- 
quest for  the  DOE  defense  program  is  $3.7  billion. 

How  do  we  resolve  this  discrepancy?  I  say  that  because,  again, 
as  we  now  move  to  something  that  is  new,  and  that  is  this  scientif- 
ically based  Stockpile  Stewardship  Program,  where  we  will  not  be 
doing  any  testing,  as  they  pointed  out,  we  need  to  have  the  DARHT 
facility  completed,  and  that  is  only  for  Phase  1.  That  is  $20  million 
under  funded.  You  need  to  have  the  Atlas  facility,  the  NIF  facility. 
We  have  to  resolve  what  we  do  with  tritium. 

I  don't  see  that  the  out-year  budgets  provide  the  funds  necessary 
so  that  those  scientists  are  given  the  means  necessary  to  guaranty 
on  our  respective  watch  that  that  is  a  reliable  stockpile. 

Secretary  O'Leary.  Senator  Kempthorne,  had  I  been  sitting  in 
this  seat  as  a  laboratory  director,  I  would  have  raised  the  same  is- 
sues. I  would  have  especially  focused  on  the  out-years,  as  you  and 
I  have  already  agreed. 

With  respect  to  fiscal  year  1997,  I  would  point  out  with  some  de- 
gree of  good  humor,  I  hope,  that  these  same  laboratory  directors 
signed  off  on  $3.8  billion.  So,  I  am  a  little  dismayed  that  now  there 
seems  to  be  the  requirement  for  some  delta  beyond  that. 

I  think  we  all  have  reason  to  be  concerned  about  the  out  years. 
It  is  in  that  area  where  I  have  no  quarrel  with  their  concern  nor 
with  yours.  I  think  we  need  to  work  together  to  address  that. 

I  will  come  to  other  areas  where  I  believe  there  are  funding  is- 
sues that  need  to  be  addressed,  but  they  are  not  in  this  area.  As 
an  example,  one  of  them  would  be  in  the  tritium  program;  but,  I 
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would  much  rather  respond  to  that  on  a  question  raised.  Certainly 
not  in  this  area  does  the  problem  present  itself  for  this  fiscal  year. 

Senator  Kempthorne.  All  right.  Madam  Secretary,  as  you  noted, 
the  Department  of  Energy  and  the  Department  of  Defense  recently 
put  together  a  Green  Book,  which  you  signed  off  on  apparently  yes- 
terday. 

Secretary  O'Leary.  I  did,  indeed. 

Senator  Kempthorne.  It  outlines  the  program  to  meet  the  mili- 
tary's requirement  for  a  safe  and  reliable  deterrent. 

Can  you  tell  me  why  the  budget  numbers  that  DOD  wanted  in- 
cluded in  the  Green  Book  were  not  included? 

Secretary  O'Leary.  They  are  now  in  the  Green  Book.  What  had 
occurred  when  we  were  near  the  final  draft  is  we  had  not  received 
our  pass-back  from  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  for  the 
5  out-years.  We  could  not  put  them  in  the  draft  that  was  then  per- 
tinent. 

Those  budgets  are  contained  in  the  Green  Book,  which  should  be 
reaching  you  and  your  staff  shortly,  and  which  were  briefed  to 
some  of  your  staffs  on  Monday,  and  on  which  we  are  prepared  to 
brief  everyone  in  the  coming  weeks. 

Senator  Kempthorne.  Secretary  O'Leary,  also  last  week  I  visited 
the  WIPP  facility  in  New  Mexico.  I  was  greatly  impressed  by  the 
technology,  the  science  that  is  used  there  for  the  storage  of  low 
level  nuclear  waste. 

Do  you  support  eliminating  the  180  day  waiting  period  that  is 
currently  part  of  the  legislation  regarding  the  opening  of  the  WIPP 
facility? 

Secretary  O'Leary.  Chairman  Kempthorne,  I  am  convinced  that 
we  will  meet  the  targets  for  opening  WIPP  without  the  modifica- 
tion of  180  days.  In  talking  to  G«orge  Dials  in  a  program  review, 
I  think  within  the  last  7  weeks,  he  indicated  to  me  that  the  nego- 
tiation now  ongoing  between  the  Department  of  Energy,  the  State 
of  New  Mexico  and  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  ought  to 
give  him  what  he  requires  to  meet  that  date  and  perhaps  even  beat 
it  by  some  months. 

My  sense  with  respect  to  the  legislative  proposal,  is  that  it  is  un- 
necessary, I  look  forward  to  meeting  these  milestones  without  addi- 
tional lawsuits  because  I  have  one  goal  in  mind  and  that  is  to  open 
the  site  in  1998.  The  way  I'd  like  to  leave  this  discussion  is  that, 
I  believe,  it's  very  much  up  to  this  Congress  what  additional  action 
they  believe  is  necessary.  I  don't  think  it  well  serves  the  depart- 
ment's position  to  get  in  a  fight  with  those  within  the  State  of  New 
Mexico  who  might  have  another  point  of  view. 

I  am  very  anxious  to  work  with  you  and  the  Congress  generally. 
We  will  meet  this  date. 

Senator  Kempthorne.  Do  you  have  all  of  the  financial  resources 
you  need  in  order  to  open  WIPP  on  time  in  this  proposed  budget? 

Secretary  O'Leary.  We  do  in  this  proposed  budget,  and  we  have 
had  a  lot  of  help  to  insure  that  the  budget  is  shaped  so  that  we 
meet  those  needs.  I  am  satisfied  with  the  mark  for  WIPP  and  so 
are  the  individuals  who  are  working  at  that  excellent  facility  in 
New  Mexico. 

Senator  Kempthorne.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Senator  Nunn. 
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Senator  NUNN.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Secretary  O'Leary,  does  DOE  expect  to  receive  any  Nunn-Lugar 
funds  from  DOD  during  fiscal  year  1997? 

Secretary  O'Leary.  We  have  an  expectation  to  receive  funds.  Yes, 
sir. 

Senator  NuNN.  Have  you  increased  your  own  request  for  the  pur- 
poses for  which  you  formally  receive  Nunn-Lugar  funds?  It  was  my 
understanding  you  were  making  your  request  now  and  that  you 
were  not  looking  to  that  source. 

Secretary  O'Leary.  Well,  we  are  making  a  request  today,  I  con- 
tinue to  make  requests  of  the  Department  of  Defense  for  other  ini- 
tiatives. I  believe  Deputy  Secretary  Curtis  may  have  discussed  this 
with  this  committee  or  some  of  you  individually,  especially  with  re- 
spect to  the  core  conversion  of  one  of  the  facilities,  either  at 
Krasnoyarsk  or  Tomsk.  But,  we  have  our  own  needs  and  require- 
ments and,  quite  frankly,  believe  that  funding  specifically  ear- 
marked for  the  Department  of  Energy  is  a  much  more  appropriate 
way  to  handle  expenditures  and  work  to  be  done  under  Nunn- 
Lugar  funding. 

Senator  NuNN.  I  think  so,  too.  I  wish  you  could  furnish  for  the 
record  for  us  how  much  formally  you  got  of  Nunn-Lugar  funding, 
what  the  present  condition  is  in  terms  of  the  administration  re- 
quest regarding  that  form  of  funding,  whether  you  are  asking  for 
any  more  Nunn-Lugar  funding  or  whether  you've  got  your  own 
item.  If  you  could  just  furnish  a  sheet  of  paper  giving  us  that,  it 
would  be  helpful. 

Secretary  O'Leary.  I  would  be  delighted  to.  Senator. 

[The  information  referred  to  follows:] 

Nunn-Lugar  Funding 

The  Department  of  Energy  has  received  Nunn-Lugar  funding  for  the  following 
programs  to  date:  In  fiscal  year  1995,  the  Department  received  a  total  of  $67.7  mil- 
lion in  Nunn-Lugar  funds  for  MPC&A  and  Export  Control  activities.  In  fiscal  year 
1996  the  Department  has  received  approximately  $15.9  million  in  Nunn-Lugar 
funds  to  support  MPC&A  and  Export  Control  activities  and  expects  to  receive  an 
additional  $10  million  for  IPP.  In  fiscal  year  1997,  under  Department  of  State  re- 
quirements, the  Department  expects  to  receive  $132  thousand  for  Nunn-Lugar  Ex- 
port Control  activities.  See  below  for  more  detailed  information: 

U.S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  ENERGY— NUNN-LUGAR  FUNDING 
|ln  thousands  of  dollars] 


Activity 


Fiscal  year 
1995 


Fiscal  year 
19% 


Fiscal  year 
1997 


Export  Control  

International  Safeguards 

Matenals  Protection,  Control  and  Accounting  (MPC&A) 
Industrial  Partnering  Program  (IPP) 


820 

'  66,900 

(') 


522 


132 


15,340 
MO.OOO 


Total 


67,720 


^  25,862 


132 


■in  fiscal  year  1992  thrMfk  fiscal  year  1995,  the  Department  at  Defense,  under  the  Cooperative  Threat  Reduction  Progfam.  provided  the 
majority  of  the  MPCM  tiidiif  Due  to  the  Department  ot  intio'%  budjet  structure,  this  funding  was  reflected  under  "International  Safe- 
guards" pnor  to  fiscal  year  1996. 

'Departmeit  of  Oeieise  aay  provide  additional  SIO  Million  to  the  Industrial  Partnering  Program  in  fiscal  year  19% 

An  important  administration  nonproliferation  objective  is  the  cessation  of  produc- 
tion of  weapons-grade  plutonium  at  Russia's  three  remaining  production  reactors. 
The  Department  has  identified  a  practical  solution  that  will  allow  the  reactors  to 
continue  to  supply  needed  heat  and  electricity  to  the  surrounding  regions  but  no 
longer  produce  weapons-grade  plutonium.  This  approach,  known  as  core  conversion, 
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can  be  implemented  by  1999  at  a  total  U.S.  cost  of  $80  million.  We  have  sought, 
to  date  unsuccessfully,  to  reach  an  agreement  with  the  Nunn-Lugar  program  to  fund 
this  effort. 

The  Department  is  requesting  direct  funding  for  the  MPC&A,  Export  Control,  and 
IPP  programs  in  fiscal  year  1997.  However,  working  in  a  constrained  fiscal  environ- 
ment, Nunn-Lugar  has  been  essential  to  many  of  these  important  projects. 

Senator  NUNN.  On  Savannah  River  for  a  moment,  I  think  I  un- 
derstand the  rationale  for  transferring  sites  like  Pinellas,  Rocky 
Flats  and  Fernald  to  the  EM  budget,  to  the  environmental  manage- 
ment budget.  These  are  sights  that  are  out  of  the  defense  budget 
business,  the  defense  business,  and  the  main  work  is  now  cleanup. 

But  Savannah  River  is  also  on  that  list,  and  Savannah  River  has 
little  materials  production  underway  at  the  moment.  But  you  basi- 
cally determined,  as  I  understand  it,  that  it  is  the  likely  spot  for 
any  new  tritium  facility  and  will  continue  to  be  responsible  for  fu- 
ture tritium  handling  work.  So  why  has  that  been  moved  from  the 
program  budget  to  the  environmental  budget? 

Secretary  O'Leary.  Senator  Nunn,  the  move  of  the  Savannah 
River  Site  under  the  management  of  the  environmental  program 
occurred,  if  my  memory  serves  me  correctly,  in  fiscal  year  1995, 
well  before  we  had  fully  developed  the  plan  for  tritium  production 
or  selected  the  Savannah  River  Site.  As  the  preferred  site  if  an  ac- 
celerator is  built. 

You  may  recall,  and  I  know  you  do  recall,  that  we  are  running 
this  dual  track  strategy,  both  to  develop  the  technical  issues  for  an 
accelerator  and  the  regulatory  issues  for  the  use  of  an  existing  or 
partially  built  reactor  for  irradiation  services  to  produce  tritium.  It 
occurs  to  me  that,  when  that  decision  is  finally  made,  it  will  be  the 
appropriate  time  to  determine  under  whose  auspices  Savannah 
River  site  ought  to  be  managed. 

Senator  NuNN.  So  that's  an  open  question,  depending  on  that 
outcome? 

Secretary  O'Leary.  It  is  clearly  an  open  question,  sir. 

Senator  NuNN.  As  I  understand  it — and  this  is  on  another  sub- 
ject— DOE's  efforts  in  the  material  protection  control  and  account- 
ing area  are  expected  to  have  been  applied  to  all  facilities  in  the 
former  Soviet  Union  by  the  year  2002.  Is  this  rate  of  completion 
and  the  pace  funding  limited  or  technology  limited,  or  is  it  some 
of  both? 

Secretary  O'Leary.  Well,  I  think  it's  funding  limited,  but  I 
wouldn't  say  so  much  technology  limited. 

Senator  NuNN.  Cooperation? 

Secretary  O'Leary,  I  think  it  is  both  cooperation  and  the  build- 
ing of  trust,  and  the  give  and  take  on  either  side  that  is  necessary 
to  develop  the  comity  to  gain  entrance  into  these  facilities.  I  say 
this  not  meaning  to  disparage  either  our  side  or  certainly  our  col- 
leagues in  the  Newly  Independent  States.  This  has  been  a  very  dif- 
ficult negotiation  in  its  early  stages.  It  is  moving  rapidly  now.  I 
have  just  indicated  that  less  than  3  months  ago  we  added  17  sites. 

I  think  the  funding  at  present  is  adequate.  I  suspect  over  time 
that  more  will  be  required,  quite  frankly,  because,  as  we  view  the 
increasing  and  alarming  need  to  secure  this  material,  the  American 
public,  as  well  as  this  Congress,  will  want  us  to  move  in  a  much 
faster  way. 
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Senator  NUNN.  You  talked  about  securing  material  and  so  forth 
and  so  on.  Can  vou  explain  in  terms  that  the  American  public 
would  understand  the  difference  between  what  is  the  status  quo 
before  you  have  helped  to  secure  the  material  and  what  the  final 
result  is  after  you  have  secured  the  material? 

What  is  the  practical  significance  to  the  security  of  an  American 
citizen? 

Secretary  O'Leary.  Well,  the  practical  significance  can  be  de- 
scribed very  plainly  by  using  the  example  of  the  Kuzchatov  Insti- 
tute just  outside  of  Moscow,  which  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  visit- 
ing. Before  materials  protection  accounting  and  controls  were  in- 
stalled, that  facility  could  have  been  entered  freely  by  anyone — 
there  was  no  gating,  no  requirement  for  identification  to  enter  the 
facility  generally.  With  respect  to  the  building  that  contains  the 
fissile  material,  that  has  now  been  secured.  Previously,  anyone 
could  have  gone  in.  Now  the  entry  is  covered  with  a  kind  of  portal 
protection  that  one  expects  to  see  at  a  Department  of  Energy  facil- 
ity where  one  has  to  either  insert  a  card  for  identification  or  in 
some  sites,  one  has  to  use  a  hand  imprint  which  can  be  read.  All 
of  the  materials  there  have  been  accounted  for,  logged  in  comput- 
ers, and  they  are  screened  by  highly  sophisticated  sensing  devices. 
So,  if  this  material,  in  cans  or  tanks,  is  moved  or  tampered  with 
in  any  way,  alarms  are  sounded. 

Most  importantly,  at  that  institute  and  at  our  Argonne  West 
Laboratory  in  Idaho,  there  is  a  real-time,  on-line  monitoring  system 
so  that  we  can  monitor  each  other's  material.  Today,  you  could  not 
enter  that  institute  nor  that  building  without  a  prearranged  ap- 
proval and  without  identification,  nor  could  you  move  any  equip- 
ment without  the  Russians  knowing  or  without  our  colleagues  at 
Argonne  West  National  Laboratory  in  Idaho  knowing  it  as  well. 

Senator  NuNN.  So  it  would  be  a  lot  harder  for  weapons  grade 
material  to  be  smuggled  out  of  that  facility  or  stolen? 

Secretary  O'Leary.  Absolutely. 

Senator  Nunn.  Therefore,  less  likely  that  that  kind  of  material 
would  find  its  way  into  the  wrong  hands. 

Secretary  O'Leary.  Highly  unlikely,  and  that's  the  circumstance, 
in  a  number  of  other  sites  where  we  have  begun  to  do  that  work. 
The  number  now  reaches  35  sites. 

Senator  Nunn.  Mr.  Chairman,  could  I  ask  one  more  question? 
My  time  has  expired,  but  I  am  going  to  have  to  depart  in  just  a 
few  minutes. 

Senator  Kempthorne.  Yes. 

Senator  Nunn.  One  of  the  major  threats  that  has  been  high- 
lighted recently  is  a  terrorist's  possible  use  of  chemical  or  biological 
weapons  against  civilian  targets,  and  one  of  the  most  important  as- 
pects of  preparedness  to  deal  with  this  threat  is  our  ability  to  rap- 
idly and  remotely  detect  the  presence  of  hostile  agents. 

I  believe.  Madam  Secretary,  that  DOE  laboratories  have  unique 
capabilities  in  this  area.  I  am  concerned  as  to  whether  they  are 
being  fully  utilized  within  DOD's  chemical-  biological  defense  pro- 
gram. 

Is  this  an  area  where  we  can  see  the  laboratory  participate  more 
meaningfully,  and  does  DOE  have  adequate  funding  for  this?  Or 
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are  you  counting  on  a  pass-through  from  the  Department  of  De- 
fense? 

Secretary  O'Leary.  Well,  as  you  pointed  out,  we  have  the  exper- 
tise and  the  core  competencies  to  assist  both  the  Department  of  De- 
fense and,  as  we  have  begun  to  do  most  recently,  the  Federal 
Emergency  Management  Agency.  The  department's  funding  is  de- 
pendent upon  its  customer  who  desires  to  use  the  department's 
competencies.  So  in  many  regards,  we  are  limited  by  the  customer 
and  what  the  customer  can  afford  to  pay. 

Senator  Nunn.  The  customer  being  DOD? 

Secretary  O'Leary.  Sometimes  DOD  and  sometimes  others.  Yes, 
sir. 

Senator  Nunn.  At  the  bottom  line,  do  you  think  DOE  labs  can 
do  more  in  this  area? 

Secretary  O'Leary.  I  know  that  they  can,  and  I  believe  that  ev- 
eryone sitting  on  this  committee  knows  that  the  laboratories  stand 
ready  and  available  to  assist  in  this  work.  I  believe  they  are  the 
right  people  with  the  right  training  and  we  ought  not  to  start  to 
train  a  new  group  of  people. 

Senator  NUNN.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Kempthorne.  Senator  Nunn,  thank  you  very  much. 

Senator  Bingaman,  last  week  I  visited  facilities  in  your  State. 
Not  only  was  I  impressed  with  the  science  and  technology  I  saw 
but  also  with  the  beauty  of  New  Mexico.  So  it  was  a  very  enjoyable 
trip. 

Senator  Bingaman.  Great.  We  need  to  get  you  back  there. 

Was  Dick  Bryan  here  before  me? 

Senator  Bryan.  No,  I  was  not. 

Senator  Kempthorne.  No,  Senator  Bingaman.  You  would  be 
next. 

Senator  Bingaman.  Thank  you  very  much. 

We  are  glad  to  have  you  in  New  Mexico. 

Madam  Secretary,  let  me  just  ask  you  to  confirm  or  deny  my  im- 
pression that,  although  there  is  criticism  about  the  inadequate 
budget  the  Department  of  Energy  defense  programs  has,  this  last 
year  the  Congress  cut  about  $600  million  from  the  President's  re- 
quested budget  for  defense  programs  at  the  same  time  that  we 
were  adding  $7.6  billion  to  the  DOD  budget. 

Secretary  O'Leary.  They  did. 

Senator  Bingaman.  So  I  think  that  some  of  the  blame  is  shared 
on  both  ends  of  Pennsylvania  Avenue  if  there  is  an  inadequate 
funding  level  that  you  are  having  to  deal  with. 

I  would  also  just  point  out  that,  when  we  had  our  earlier  hearing 
with  Harold  Smith  here,  I  asked  him  whether  the  shortfall  that  the 
DOE  defense  budget  was  likely  to  encounter  was  something  he 
could  see  the  Department  of  Defense  making  up.  He  said  no.  Then 
I  asked  whether  or  not  the  Pentagon's  position  was  that  DOE 
should  essentially  make  up  that  shortfall  by  cutting  its  environ- 
mental programs,  and  he  said  yes.  The  way  I  calculate  it,  that 
would  mean  that  in  the  year  2000,  fiscal  year  2000,  DOE's  environ- 
mental cleanup  activities  would  be  cut  from  $5.4  billion  to  $2.6  bil- 
lion— if  all  that  is  to  be  made  up  there. 
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So  I  just  make  that  point  to  underline  the  importance  of  Con- 
gress providing  adequate  funding  to  the  DOE  if  we  want  these  ac- 
tivities to  go  forward. 

Let  me  ask  on  a  specific  issue  that  is  relevant  to  my  State,  one 
issue  you  have  spoken  about  in  the  past  was  the  issue  of  extending 
your  competing  the  contract  for  the  running  of  Los  Alamos,  the 
University  of  California  contract.  I  believe  you  indicated  that  you 
would  hope  to  make  a  decision  by  mid-April  on  that. 

I  wonder  if  you  have  been  able  to  come  to  any  conclusion  and, 
if  so,  what  it  is,  and  if  not,  what  your  timetable  is  at  this  point. 

Secretary  O'Leary.  Senator  Bingaman,  I  recall,  too,  saying  mid- 
April,  and  I  am  aware  of  the  fact  that  yesterday  was  the  15th.  I 
must  confess  that  we  lost  a  good  week  and  a  half  in  the  depart- 
ment and  in  senior  levels  of  the  administration  generally  over  the 
tragedy  of  the  loss  of  Secretary  Brown's  flight  over  Bosnia. 

I  did,  though,  have  what  I  consider  to  be  a  very  fruitful  and  de- 
tailed meeting  late  last  night  with  the  senior  leadership  of  the  de- 
partment who  have  responsibility  for  advising  me  on  the  contract 
with  the  University  of  California. 

My  goal  now  is  to  have  some  announcement  before  the  end  of 
this  month,  and  I  believe  that  we  are  extremely  close.  I  will  en- 
deavor to  meet  that  date. 

Senator  Bingaman.  OK.  Thank  you  very  much. 

There  is  a  report  which  we  just  received  a  copy  of  and  I'm  sure 
you've  seen  called  an  Assessment  Concerning  Safety  at  Defense 
Nuclear  Facilities:  The  DOE  Technical  Personnel  Problem.  This  is 
a  report  that  John  Crawford,  who  is  a  member  of  the  Defense  Nu- 
clear Facilities  Board,  issued. 

He  has  quite  a  description  there  of  what  he  sees  as  continuing 
problems  with  technical  competence  of  the  DOE  civilian  workforce. 
He  goes  into  quite  a  description  of  what  inadequacies  he  found.  He, 
I  guess  most  significantly,  says,  "There  is  a  disposition  among  DOE 
managers  not  to  regard  strong  technical  education  and  experience 
as  essential."  That  is  a  quote  from  his  report. 

Is  this  a  report  that  you  or  your  top  advisors  have  seen,  and  do 
you  know  if  there  is  any  intention  to  respond  or  react  in  any  way 
to  it? 

Secretary  O'Leary.  Not  only  have  our  key  lieutenants  at  the  de- 
partment read  this  report,  but  we  meet  with  the  Nuclear  Facilities 
Safety  Board  on  a  quarterly  basis.  I  personally  meet  with  the 
chairman  and  the  board  members.  Commissioner  Crawford's  posi- 
tion is  not  unknown  to  us  and  is  being  addressed,  in  a  very  de- 
tailed way  by  Dr.  Reis  and  Dr.  Krebs,  with  support  from  Arch  Dur- 
ham, our  assistant  Secretary  for  Human  Resources. 

Most  importantly,  I  will  tell  you  that  it  is  through  our  work  in 
stockpile  stewardship  and  management  that  we  intend  to  both  at- 
tract and  retain  key  technical  staff. 

I  suspect  that  the  concerns  raised  by  Commissioner  Crawford  are 
appropriate  and  ought  to  be  used  to  keep  us  vigilant  to  this  task, 
and  they  must  be  balanced  with  the  recognition  that  we  want  peo- 
ple with  technical  expertise,  but  we  also  want  people  with  the  ex- 
pertise to  manage  and  to  deal  with  our  communities,  which  turn 
out  to  slow  us  down  if  we  don't  do  it  very  well.  We  have  in  place 
a  corrective  action  that  both  has  a  strategic  plan  for  hiring  and 
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training  individuals  and  seeing  that  the  classifications  of  the  jobs 
reflect  the  training  that  Mr.  Crawford  has  pointed  out  is  required 
and  needed.  We  take  this  very  seriously. 

Senator  Bingaman.  OK.  The  only  other  point  I  would  make,  Mr. 
Chairman — and  this  is  not  really  a  Question — is  that  I  think  one 
of  the  criticisms  of  the  report  was  tnat,  although  our  committee 
had  given  the  department  special  hiring  authority,  it  has  not  been 
utilized  to  the  extent  it  should  be  in  his  view.  I  assume  that  is  an- 
other part  of  the  review  that  you  folks  are  engaged  in. 

Secretary  O'Leary.  I  admitted  very  obliquely  to  not  having  per- 
sonally read  this  document.  But  I  find  that  criticism  most  alarming 
because  the  chairman  himself  has  complimented  the  department 
for  using  the  accepted  authority  that  was  granted  to  us.  Most  im- 
portantly, we  have  gone  out  and  sought  additional  authority  from 
the  Office  of  Personnel  Management  so  we  can  bring  on  additional 
people. 

I'll  tell  you  that  one  of  our  key  problems  is  matching  salary.  I 
say  that  against  the  backdrop  of  our  site  manager  at  Rocky  Flats, 
who  is  about  to  announce  formally  that  he  is  leaving  in  June.  It 
is  very  hard  to  keep  these  very  competent  individuals  when  the  pri- 
vate sector  will  offer  them  so  much  more.  So  it's  got  to  be  the  chal- 
lenge and  it's  got  to  be  the  opportunity  to  make  a  difference.  It  is 
a  tough  piece.  We  are  working  it  and  I  am  personally  engaged  in 
correcting  and  insuring  that  the  milestones  we  commit  to  are  met. 

Senator  Bingaman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Kempthorne.  Senator  Bingaman,  thank  you. 

Madam  Secretary,  how  is  your  voice  holding  up? 

Secretary  O'Leary.  I'm  still  at  it.  I'm  going  to  use  my  tea. 

Senator  Kempthorne.  Can  we  get  you  anything? 

Secretary  O'Leary.  I'm  fine.  Thank  you. 

Senator  Kempthorne.  Senator  Bryan. 

Senator  Bryan.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Good  morning.  Madam  Secretary-  Let  me  preface  my  comments 
by  again  expressing  my  appreciation  to  you  and  your  staff  for  their 
participation  and  extraordinary  help  with  our  solar  energy  efforts 
at  the  Nevada  Test  Site.  That  has  been  most  productive  and  we  do 
very  much  appreciate  that. 

I  have  a  couple  of  questions  focused  on  the  Nevada  Test  Site,  if 
you  will.  But  first,  let  me  ask  you  what  is  the  status  of  the  Nuclear 
Test  Readiness  Posture  Report?  This  is  one  that  was  requested  ear- 
lier this  year.  My  understanding  is  that  we  have  not  yet  received 
it. 

Have  you  had  a  chance  to  check  on  the  status  of  that,  Madam 
Secretary? 

Secretary  O'Leary.  My  people  tell  me  that  it  is  now  in  a  coordi- 
nated review,  both  in  the  Department  of  Defense  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy.  We  hope  to  have  the  report  to  the  Congress  by  the 
end  of  July. 

Senator  Bryan.  So  some  time  perhaps  in  the  next  6  months  looks 
like  a  reasonable  time? 

Secretary  O'Leary.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Bryan.  What  is  the  department's  current  estimate  if  cir- 
cumstances in  the  world  necessitated  the  resumption  of  under- 
ground nuclear  testing  at  the  Nevada  Test  Site — and  I  underscore 
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the  word  "if"?  How  long  would  it  take  for  the  site  to  be  prepared 
to  conduct  such  underground  tests? 

Secretary  O'Leary.  As  was  the  case  last  year,  Senator  Bryan,  we 
believe  that  we  can  be  prepared  to  conduct  tests  within  a  period 
of  24— 36  months. 

Senator  BRYAN.  So  within  a  2  year  period  of  time? 

Secretary  O'Leary.  That's  correct. 

Senator  Bryan.  Looking  at  what  we  understand  to  be  the  budget 
request  for  fiscal  year  1997,  it  would  appear  that  funding  at  the 
Nevada  Test  Site  is  level,  but  we  don't  see  any  dramatic  reductions 
in  terms  of  personnel,  staff,  or  capability.  Would  that  be  a  correct 
assumption? 

Secretary  O'Leary.  That  is  exactly  correct. 

Senator  Bryan.  Specifically,  one  of  the  problems  that  has  been 
called  to  our  attention  with  respect  to  other  uses  at  the  Nevada 
Test  Site  by  private  contractors  and  others  who  might  use  the  facil- 
ity for  a  number  of  purposes  that  would  be  totally  consistent  with 
the  primary  mission  and  objective — I  would  emphasize  that  point — 
is  that  in  allocating  costs  that  are  to  be  charged  to  that  contractor, 
rather  than  allocating  costs  that  would  be  attributable  to  the  con- 
tractor's activity,  that  the  present  formula  requires  that  any  such 
use  of  the  site  requires  an  allocation  of  a  portion  of  the  total  overall 
operational  and  maintenance  costs. 

We  are  informed.  Madam  Secretary,  that  this  creates  an  enor- 
mous expense.  No  one  is  suggesting  that  the  contractor  in  the  pri- 
vate sector  who  is  performing  work  at  the  Nevada  Test  Site  ought 
not  to  pay  his,  her,  its,  their  &hare  or  proportionate  cost  attributed 
to  that  activity.  But  to  say  that  one  small  portion  of  the  site  to  be 
utilized  for  a  function  to  be  charged  a  proportionate  amount  of  the 
entire  operational  expense,  as  you  can  appreciate,  ups  those  costs 
considerably,  and  we  are  told  is  quite  a  disincentive  to  the  use  of 
the  Test  Site. 

Could  we  get  you  to  check  into  that  and  maybe  have  your  staff 
get  back  to  us  if  you  don't  have  an  answer  for  me  this  morning? 

Secretary  O'Leary.  I  don't  have  an  answer  for  you  this  morning, 
and  the  facts,  as  you  related  them  to  me,  do,  in  my  opinion,  justify 
what  you  have  concluded  they  do.  They  operate  as  a  disincentive 
to  engage  any  private  activity.  I'll  take  a  look  at  it.  I  probably  don't 
have  the  right  people  in  the  room  now — oh,  there  she  is,  Mrs. 
Smedly.  Well  get  back  to  you  this  aflemoon.  If  the  fact  is  as  you 
describe,  I  believe  it  needs  review. 

Senator  Bryan.  I  appreciate  that. 

[The  information  referred  to  follows:! 

Allocating  Costs  at  the  Nevada  Test  Site 

We  have  adopted  an  approach  to  allocating  costs  at  the  Nevada  Test  Site  which 
recognizes  that  the  Department  of  Energy  has  the  primary  responsibility  for  main- 
taining facilities  at  the  site  to  preserve  a  capability  to  resume  underground  nuclear 
testing,  should  that  ever  become  necessary.  To  the  greatest  extent  practicable,  the 
Department  charges  incidental  customers  at  the  site  for  only  the  facilities  and  serv- 
ices which  they  use  in  performing  their  work.  We  are  continuing  to  review  charging 
practices  at  the  site  with  the  objective  of  further  reducing  costs  to  incidental  cus- 
tomers wherever  possible. 

Senator  Bryan.  Will  you  be  conducting  any  hydronuclear  experi- 
ments this  year  at  the  Nevada  Test  Site? 
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Secretary  O'Leary.  At  the  moment,  Senator,  I  am  not  in  a  posi- 
tion to  respond  either  in  the  affirmative  or  the  negative.  It  is  an 
issue  which  continues  to  be  under  review. 

Oh,  excuse  me.  You  said  hydronuclear.  Excuse  me.  No,  sir.  My 
staff  tells  me  I  heard  you  wrong. 

Thank  you. 

Senator  Bryan.  I  take  it  that  the  answer  is  no,  then? 

Secretary  O'Leary.  The  answer  is  no.  I  had  subcritical  on  my 
mind,  sir. 

Senator  Bryan.  What  types  of  activity  are  you  going  to  be  con- 
ducting at  the  Nevada  Test  Site  this  year?  I  am  referring  now  to 
the  range  of  possibilities  such  as  the  use  of  conventional  explosives 
and  those  kinds  of  things  which  you  have  used  in  the  past  and 
since  the  underground  test  moratorium  went  into  effect. 

Could  you  review,  just  generally,  what  kind  of  activities  you  con- 
template at  the  site  this  year  or  have  your  staff  send  us  a  report 
on  that? 

Secretary  O'Leary.  I  would  say  this.  We  contemplate  keeping  the 
staff  engaged,  and  there  are  a  series  of  initiatives  which  can  be  un- 
dertaken. Many  of  them  are  under  review  now. 

We  will  likely  be  in  a  position  to  outline  clearly  our  activity 
through  the  rest  of  this  year  and  fiscal  year  1997  in  another  month 
or  two. 

Senator  Bryan.  I  note  my  time  is  up.  I  thank  the  chair,  and  per- 
haps if  there  is  a  second  round,  I  can  ask  another  couple  of  ques- 
tions. 

Thank  you.  Madam  Secretary. 

Senator  Kempthorne.  Senator  Bryan,  thank  you  very  much. 

Senator  Glenn.  Senator  Glenn:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

STATEMENT  OF  SENATOR  JOHN  GLENN 

Senator  Glenn.  I  want  to  make  my  opening  statement  this 
morning.  I'm  sorry  I  wasn't  able  to  get  here  earlier.  But  I  do  want 
to  make  some  remarks  here  this  morning  because  we  hear  all  sorts 
of  rumors  about  proposals  to  eliminate  departments,  and  holds  on 
nominations,  and  all  sorts  of  things  for  various  reasons. 

I  just  want  to  congratulate  you  for  the  outstanding  job  you  have 
been  doing  as  Secretary.  I  have  often  said  that,  after  the  President, 
the  position  of  OMB  Director,  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
Director,  I  think  is  the  toughest  job  in  government.  I  think  maybe 
you  might  take  issue  with  that  statement. 

After  reviewing  the  many  challenges  that  have  been  tasked  to 
Department  of  Energy  and  to  you  over  the  past  couple  of  years,  I 
might  want  to  rethink  my  position  on  what  I  think  that  priority  is, 
too. 

I  think  no  other  agency  has  the  combination  of  technical  and  po- 
litical challenges  that  DOE  has.  From  cleaning  up  after  the  40  year 
environmental  year  legacy  of  the  Cold  War  to  maintaining  an  ade- 
quate nuclear  stockpile,  to  probing  new  energy  frontiers,  to  wres- 
tling with  the  question  of  what  to  do  with  our  nuclear  waste,  all 
in  a  tight  budget  environment,  these  issues  are  most  certainly 
daunting.  Yet  I  believe  you  have  met  them  head-on  and  generally 
with  success. 
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I  might  also  add  that  I  said  probing  new  energy  frontiers.  We 
tend  to  think  of  your  department  quite  often  in  nuclear  terms.  Yet 
you  are  charged  with  a  lot  of  other  thing  that  run  our  whole  soci- 
ety— energy  and  where  it  comes  from  and  new  energy  sources. 

As  you  and  I  have  talked  about  before,  I  think  if  we  could  just 
make  one  breakthrough  in  electrical  energy  storage,  we  would  revo- 
lutionize our  whole  society  and  much  of  our  position  in  the  world — 
with  just  one  breakthrough  in  that  area. 

So  we  have  too  often  ignored  the  other  energy  matters  that  DOE 
deals  with. 

Let  me  just  tick  off  a  few  of  the  accomplishments  that  I  think 
you  have  had  since  taking  over  at  DOE.  There  is  the  Openness  Ini- 
tiative: over  1  million  documents  released;  public  radiation  experi- 
ments disclosed  and  are  being  addressed,  resulting  in  an  increased 
trust  in  government.  Also  there  is  curbing  nuclear  weapons  tests. 
You  have  fought  for  continuing  a  nuclear  test  moratorium  and  ini- 
tiated programs  to  maintain  nuclear  weapon  safety  and  reliability 
without  testing.  That  is  a  goal  I  have  supported  and  I  congratulate 
you  on  it. 

You  have  proposed  a  voluntary  plan  to  downsize  your  depart- 
ment, cutting  costs  by  over  $14  billion  over  5  years  and  reducing 
the  number  of  contract  employees.  I  might  disagree  with  that  cut- 
back, as  a  matter  of  fact,  myself,  even  though  I  congratulate  you 
for  doing  it. 

Finally,  we're  seeing  progress  with  the  weapons  complex  cleanup, 
finally  and  at  last.  At  all  sites  we  are  moving  out  of  the  study 
phase  and  into  the  actual  cleanup.  I  am  aware  that  some  of  my  col- 
leagues are  calling  for  the  department's  abolition.  I  am  all  for 
greater  efficiency  in  government  and  believe  that  we  should  contin- 
ually assess  government's  organization  to  assure  that  we  are  orga- 
nizationally suited  for  the  current  challenges. 

In  fact,  I  have  co-sponsored  legislation  to  create  a  commission  on 
Executive  Branch  reorganization  to  provide  recommendations  on  a 
more  efficient  structure,  without  any  preconceived  notions  as  to 
how  it  should  come  out.  But  I  remain  unconvinced  that  doing  away 
with  DOE  will  save  money  or  make  government  more  efficient. 

Quite  simply,  in  my  view,  the  DOE  has  numerous  missions  that 
must  be  accomplished  by  someone.  If  not  DOE,  then  who  is  it  going 
to  be?  Eliminating  a  department  just  to  make  a  mark  on  some  ficti- 
tious political  scoreboard  does  not  make  any  sense  to  me. 

The  job  needs  to  be  done  and  DOE  is  working  away  at  doing  it. 
So  simply  rearranging  boxes  will  not  eliminate  the  work  that  needs 
to  be  done.  I  just  wanted  to  make  that  statement. 

I  don't  imagine  you  would  take  exception  to  anything  I  have  said 
here  this  morning. 

Secretary  O'Leary.  Not  so  far,  Senator.  [Greneral  laughter] 

Senator  Glenn.  I  just  wanted  to  make  sure  we  got  that  balance 
in  here  because  I  understand  that  maybe  as  early  as  later  today 
we  are  going  to  see  legislation  introduced  to  do  away  with  the  de- 
partment. I  think  that  would  be  a  big  mistake,  and  I  plan  to  fight 
that  if  it  is  put  in. 

Now  for  my  questions.  Last  year,  you  tasked  an  advisory  commit- 
tee to  examine  whether  and  how  the  department  could  become  ex- 
ternally regulated,  especially  on  the  issue  of  nuclear  safety.  The  ad- 
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visory  committee  recommended  that  external  regulation  go  for- 
ward, counseling  that  the  transition  be  carefully  managed  so  as  not 
to  make  matters  worse.  I  supported  in  general  the  advisory  com- 
mittee's findings. 

Can  you  update  the  committee  on  the  department's  response  to 
this  report,  as  well  as  the  current  plan  for  moving  to  what  type  of 
external  regulation? 

Secretary  O'Leary.  Senator  Glenn,  thank  you  for  those  generous 
comments  that  I  believe  reflect  the  hard  work  of  my  colleagues. 

On  external  regulations,  I  gave  the  assignment  for  championing 
the  review  of  the  advisory  committee  to  one  of  our  able  leaders  in 
the  department,  Tom  Grumblv.  He  is  undertaking  that  work  with 
a  key  civil  servant,  Ray  Berube.  They  have  met  now  on  two  occa- 
sions with  representatives  from  the  agencies  affected,  which  would 
be  the  Safety  Board,  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission  and 
OSHA,  as  well  as  outside  experts. 

I  gave  them  a  very  vigorous  schedule  for  responding  to  a  series 
of  recommendations.  They  have  come  back  to  me  indicating  that 
the  schedule  was  far  too  vigorous,  given  the  complexities  of  under- 
standing how  and  who  ought  to  regulate  safety  in  this  new  and 
rapidly  changing  Department  of  Energy. 

I  have,  therefore,  asked  Tom  Grumblv  to  come  back  to  me  before 
the  end  of  the  summer  with  a  clear  outline  as  to  how  this  initiative 
can  move  forward.  The  basic  conclusions  are  that  it  is  very  hard 
to  settle  on  what  the  entity  can  and  should  be  until  you  have  deter- 
mined which  functions  within  the  department  require  external  reg- 
ulation and  by  which  organization. 

So  they  are  doing  the  strategic  look  before  they  answer  the  ques- 
tion of  who,  and  I  believe  that  is  an  appropriate  way  to  proceed. 

Senator  Glenn.  Are  we  probably  then  going  to  have  a  plan  on 
that  or  another  look  at  that  later  this  year,  then,  do  you  think,  be- 
fore regard  we  are  out  of  session  in  October? 

Secretary  O'Leary.  We  will,  indeed. 

Senator  Glenn.  All  right.  Good. 

Secretary  O'Leary.  Thank  you. 

Senator  Glenn.  As  I  mentioned  in  my  statement,  we  are  moving 
out  of  the  study  phase  and  into  the  actual  cleanup  of  the  weapons 
complex.  It  has  taken  much  longer,  through  several  administra- 
tions, than  we  thought  it  was  going  to  take.  But  with  this  progress, 
we  will  at  last  have  an  opportunity  to,  in  effect,  buy  down  the 
mortgage  which  taxpayers  now  face. 

Just  as  an  example,  there  is  Femald,  just  above  Cincinnati, 
which  we  have  discussed  many  times.  Congress  has  appropriated 
funds  for  expedited  cleanup.  As  a  result,  instead  of  the  planned  25 
year  $6  billion  cleanup  plan  which  you  inherited,  we  now  have  a 
10  year,  $2.5  billion  plan.  I  think  this  represents  real  progress.  It 
is  a  better  deal  for  the  taxpayers. 

Now  I  know  we  cannot  do  this  everywhere  in  the  whole  country. 
But  can  you  provide  the  committee  with  other  examples  where 
such  expedited  cleanup  is  possible? 

What  I  am  thinking  of  is  if  you  can  give  us  some  guidance  to  on 
should  we  be  prioritizing  these  different  sites  and  applying  more, 
a  bigger  proportion,  of  our  money  at  one  spot,  deliberately  putting 
some  off  until  later  because  it  seems  that,  if  we  get  into  these  thing 
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and  do  it  on  an  expedited  basis,  it  comes  out  not  only  cheaper  and 
more  expeditious  time-wise,  but  it  is  cheaper  to  do  it  that  way.  You 
go  in  with  enough  people  and  resources  to  do  the  job  and  it  is 
cheaper  in  the  long  run  to  do  it  that  way. 

Secretary  O'Leary.  I  think  that  we  can  provide  you  with  such  a 
list.  First  of  all,  I  would  like  to  give  some  credit  to  the  Site  Advi- 
sory Board  in  assisting  this  process  at  Femald.  Members  of  the  site 
specific  advisory  committee,  which  include  local  officials,  workers 
on  the  site,  citizens  and  people  belonging  to  the  nongovernmental 
organizations,  people  that  we  have  traditionally  seen  to  be  "the 
problem"  came  together  to  review  the  opportunity  for  expedited 
cleanup  at  Fernald.  Indeed,  much  of  the  work  coming  out  of  that 
site  specific  advisory  committee  then  reformed  the  work  done  by 
the  people  at  the  site. 

The  same  is  true  of  Hanford,  where  simply  moving  responsibility 
to  the  site  to  approve  expenditures,  to  decide  timetables,  has  accel- 
erated much  of  the  work,  especially  with  the  tank  farms  at  Han- 
ford. The  same  might  be  said  at  the  Savannah  River  Site. 

So  the  issue  is  one  where  you  decide  you  need  to  go  forward  and 
you  give  the  local  official  the  authority  and  you  empower  the  citi- 
zens with  enough  knowledge  to  participate  successfully.  Then  you 
can  advance  cleanup. 

Senator  Glenn.  Do  you  have  a  prioritized  list  that  you  work 
from  on  where  you  think  the  cleanup  efforts  should  be,  where  it 
would  be  most  productive?  If  you  do,  I  would  like  to  have  a  copy 
of  that. 

Secretary  O'Leary.  I'd  like  to  inform  this  committee  and  you. 
Senator,  that  such  a  list,  would  have  its  political  downside  as  well, 
because  I'm  thinking  of  the  work  at  Hanford,  where  it  really  took 
expertise  from  the  entire  complex  and  we  laid  it  into  Hanford  be- 
cause it  needed  the  most  help.  This  means  that  we  withdrew  ex- 
perts from  working  other  problems.  But,  we  would  be  happy  to 
work  with  you  and  your  staff  in  developing  such  a  list. 

Senator  Glenn.  My  time  is  up.  But  let  me  just  ask  one  more 
question. 

Senator  Kempthorne.  Senator  Glenn,  I  had  invited  other  Sen- 
ators to  make  opening  comments.  So  if  you  would  like  a  couple  of 
additional  minutes,  that's  fine. 

Senator  Glenn.  All  right.  I  just  need  1  minute  here. 

I  think  you  can  answer  this  very  rapidly. 

At  Hanford,  I  think  you  are  moving  toward  privatizing  some  of 
that  cleanup.  But  I  know  there  is  a  Dig  move  across  government 
to  privatize  everything  in  site.  Sometimes  I  agree  with  that  and 
sometimes  I  don't  agree  with  it.  I  spent  all  day  yesterday  back  in 
Ohio  at  a  place  where  they  are  trying  to  privatize  some  of  these 
things,  too,  on  missile  guidance  and  some  things  like  that. 

I  think  it  is  good  in  some  of  these  areas  to  move  to  privatize,  but 
maybe  not  in  others.  As  I  understand  it,  Hanford  is  one  place 
where  you  are  moving  in  to  privatizing  some  of  this  cleanup  effort. 
What  are  your  plans  in  that  effort,  and  do  you  think  that  is  the 
way  we  ought  to  be  going  to  the  future? 

I  just  hate  to  say  that  we  absolutely  cannot  do  these  things  with- 
in government  and  do  them  with  the  same  kind  of  efficiency  that 
we  can  by  going  outside,  paying  somebody,  giving  them  a  profit, 
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and  they  accomplish  the  same  job  that  I  think  we  could  have  ac- 
complished inside  government. 

Now  maybe  that  is  not  the  way  to  go,  and  maybe  because  of  Civil 
Service  and  a  lot  of  other  reasons  it  is  better  to  nave  somebody  out- 
side and  to  privatize  a  lot  of  this  work. 

Could  you  comment  on  that  briefly? 

Secretary  O'Lkary.  I  could,  and  I  will  use  in  contrast  the  waste 
job  processing  facility  at  Savannah  River,  which  started  up  on  the 
11th  or  12th  of  March,  and  will  likely  go  to  hot  runs  within  the 
next  week  or  two,  as  an  effort  undertaken  by  the  government  to  get 
a  job  done,  which,  thankfully,  was  done  on  our  watch.  We  have  a 
process  now  which  is  appearing  to  be  bug  free  and  about  to  start 
to  vitrify  waste. 

That  is  an  effort  done  bv  the  government  and  done  at  tremen- 
dous expense.  But  I  will  tell  you  it  was  brought  in  by  our  adminis- 
tration on  budget  and  ahead  of  schedule. 

The  effort  at  Hanford  has  taken  a  different  look  at  the  problem. 
Can  we  put  all  of  the  risk  onto  an  entrepreneur,  have  that  com- 
pany engage  in  vitrifying  the  waste  in  the  tanks  in  the  system  at 
Hanford  at  no  cost  to  the  government  until  the.y  begin  to  produce 
product,  which  is  treated  waste. 

I  think  in  the  final  analysis,  it  will  be  a  potpourri  of  actions  and 
activities.  I,  like  you,  understand  that  the  buzzword  of  privatiza- 
tion is  very  popular.  It  needs  to  be  done  carefully. 

I  worry  when  privatization  means  a  proxy  for  moving  out  union- 
ized workers,  so  we  have  got  to  move  very  carefully.  I  think  the 
Hanford  example,  laid  against  the  example  at  Savannah  River, 
would  give  us  an  opportunity  to  review  how  the  government  gets 
the  best  for  its  investment  and,  most  importantly,  now  it  gets  it  in 
a  timeline  that  we  can  commit  to. 

Senator  GlJCNN.  If  I  understood  you,  you  would  say,  then,  that 
you  would  contract  for  it  and  we  would  not  have  to  put  any  money 
into  it.  We  would  only  pay  for  the  outcome  at  the  end.  Is  that 
right? 

Secretary  O'Lkary.  That  is  the  plan. 

Senator  Glenn.  Boy,  that  requires  the  contractor  maybe  to  put 
up  billions  of  dollars,  is  that  correct? 

Secretary  O'Lkary.  To  take  on  tremendous  risk.  We  are  now  in 
the  beginning  stages  of  receiving  interest  and  drafting  a  contract. 
So  we  will  see  how  this  plays  out. 

The  interesting  thing  is  that  there  are  firms  who  have  indicated 
a  desire  to  bid  for  this  opportunity.  The  reason  is  because  if  you 
do  this  successfully  in  the  United  States,  then  there  are  opportuni- 
ties worldwide  and  people  want  to  run  after  that  market. 

Senator  Glp:nn.  Well,  there  is  a  huge  market  and  an  enormous 
one  that  is  going  to  be  increasing  in  the  future.  It  isn't  going  to  be 
decreasing  much  the  way  we  see  things  around  the  world  with  nu- 
clear power  plants  and  so  on  that  need  waste  taken  care  of  and 
things  like  that. 

I  did  not  know  that  you  were  expecting  them  to  put  up  all  the 
money  up  front  and  we  d  put  up  no  government  capital  up  front  to 
get  this  thing  going.  If  we  can  do  that,  that  would  be  pretty  good. 

Secretary  O'Lkary.  Well,  we'll  see  how  it  turns  out.  Senator,  and 
we'll  keep  you  advised. 
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Senator  Glenn.  Thank  you. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Kempthorne.  Senator  Glenn,  thank  you  very  much. 

Madam  Secretary,  why  does  the  administration  oppose  Senator 
Craig's  bill  directing  that  an  interim  storage  facility  for  spent  nu- 
clear fuel  and  high  level  DOE  waste  be  established  at  the  Nevada 
Test  Site?  Instead  of  supporting  efforts  to  construct  an  interim 
storage  facility,  why  does  DOE  prefer  to  keep  spent  nuclear  fuel 
spread  across  the  country  until  a  final  repository  is  characterized, 
built,  and  licensed? 

Secretary  O'Leary.  Chairman  Kempthorne,  I  would  begin  by 
pointing  out  to  you  that  we  are  2  years  away  from  a  policy  deter- 
mination on  the  viability  of  Yucca  Mountain  as  the  site  for  the  ulti- 
mate repository  for  spent  nuclear  fuel. 

When  I  came  to  this  job,  I  could  not  have  uttered  these  words, 
and  much  is  owed  to  the  leadership  of  Dr.  Dreyfus  and  the  team 
of  people  who  have  been  working  at  Yucca  Mountain  to  drive  those 
results  and  to  successfully  tunnel  half-way  through  that  mountain. 

It  occurs  to  me,  as  an  administration  and  to  me,  as  Secretary  of 
Energy,  who  has  been  both  inside  and  outside  on  this  issue,  that 
it  would  be  foolish  at  this  stage  of  the  game  to  risk  the  ultimate 
answer  and  put  our  money  in  investing  on  an  interim  facility  that 
could  not  meet  the  requirements  of  the  entire  nuclear  industry  by 
the  year  2010  or  2020  and  foreshadow  the  long-term  resolution  of 
this  project. 

More  importantly,  as  we  begin  now  to  engage  more  of  our  efforts 
at  vitrifying  waste  at  Savannah  River  and  know  that  we  are  going 
to  have  a  product  that  will  have  to  be  entombed  in  a  repository, 
it  seems  to  me  very  foolish  to  take  our  eye  off  the  mark  when  we 
are  so  close  to  it. 

What  we  have  said  as  an  administration  and  what  I  have  said 
as  Secretary  of  Energy  is  that  the  generic  work  that  can  be  done 
on  an  interim  facility  ought  to  be  done  as  we  complete  the  charac- 
terization of  the  Yucca  Mountain,  to  understand  whether  that  is 
the  spot.  Certainly  we  should  not  invest  the  money  that  will  be  re- 
quired for  the  infrastructure  and  to  provide  the  transportation  sys- 
tem to  take  what  would  be  a  very  modest  amount  of  the  waste  that 
will  have  to  ultimately  be  stored  for  this  Nation.  In  my  view,  let 
us  get  the  ultimate  answer  and  expend  our  monies  on  solving  the 
problem  for  the  long-term,  as  opposed  to  coming  up  with  a  short- 
term  solution,  which  does  very  narrowly  meet  the  needs  of  only  a 
few  utilities. 

Senator  Kempthorne.  Madam  Secretary,  earlier  in  our  discus- 
sions, you  and  I  discussed  the  opening  of  WIPP,  that  both  of  us  are 
committed  to  it  opening  on  time. 

Just  for  the  record,  would  you  state  the  time  that  you  believe 
WIPP  will  be  opened? 

Secretary  O'Leary.  We're  going  to  make  it  well  before  the  end  of 
December  1998. 

Senator  Kp^mpTHORNE.  All  right.  Thank  you. 

Your  department  will  soon  complete  an  EIS  on  the  medical  iso- 
tope Moly  99. 

Secretary  O'Leary.  Yes,  sir. 
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Senator  Kempthorne.  Sandia,  INEL  and  other  sites  are  compet- 
ing for  this  mission.  According  to  the  draft  EIS,  the  INEL  and 
Sandia  options  come  out  about  the  same  in  capabihty,  but  INEL 
is  cheaper.  In  tenns  of  new  missions,  I  can  assure  you  medical  iso- 
tope production  will  mean  a  great  deal  in  the  State  of  Idaho. 

Can  you  assure  me  that  you'll  look  at  INEL's  need  for  new  mis- 
sions as  you  contemplate  your  record  of  decision? 

Secretary  O'Leary.  I  can,  indeed.  I  want  to  be  very  fair  and  open 
in  expressmg  to  vou  what  will  drive  our  decision  on  Moly  99.  You 
and  I  have  had  tnis  discussion  before  and  it  is  moving  into  our  4th 
year.  I  think  you  and  I  both  share  the  concern  that  the  United 
States  begin  to  produce  its  own  supply  of  Moly  99.  I  am  focused 
on  these  issues:  one,  when  can  I  get  up  and  running  as  fast  as  pos- 
sible; two,  where  is  the  site  where  I  would  run  into  little  public 
pressure  to  move  the  Moly  99  out  into  the  medical  community 
where  it  is  needed  because  of  the  very  short-lived  nature  of  the  iso- 
tope itself;  and,  finally,  to  weigh  all  of  the  environmental  and  the 
cost  concerns. 

But,  if  I  am  producing  a  product  which  is  needed  by  the  medical 
community  and  I  cannot  get  it  to  the  medical  community,  I  have 
a  concern.  I  am  most  interested  in  beginning  that  production  as 
soon  as  possible.  I  will  weigh  those  issues  as  we  look  at  the  two 
sites. 

I  understand  your  interest  in  continuing  to  focus  on  expanded  op- 
portunity for  the  very  able  people  working  at  INEL. 

Senator  Kempthorne.  Yes.  I  commend  you  for  your  criteria  and, 
again,  as  I  listen  to  that  criteria,  see  how  well  that  fits  with  the 
Idaho  National  Engineering  Laboratory,  as  well  as  the  support  of 
the  medical  community  that  surrounds  that  community's  facility 
and  the  use  that  they  would  put  to  that. 

Again,  I  look  forward  to  continuing  to  work  with  you. 

Secretary  O'Leary.  Thank  you. 

Senator  Kempthorne.  Madam  Secretary,  if  Congress  seeks  to  in- 
crease funding  for  DOE  national  security  programs,  where  would 
you  put  the  first  dollar — in  the  weapons  program,  in  environmental 
cleanup,  naval  reactors  program,  or  nonproliferation  efforts? 

Secretary  O'Leary.  Well,  sir,  I  will  be  smart  enough  today  to  tell 
you  probably  not  in  any  one  of  those  places.  But  I  would  meet  the 
needs,  generally,  in  the  four  program  areas  that  you  have  outlined. 

The  balance  will  be  a  difficult  one  as  each  one  of  our  sites  has 
indicated  exactly  what  their  priorities  are.  What  I  would  prefer  to 
do  is  to  present  for  the  record  that  ranking  of  priorities,  being  clear 
that  it  comes  out  of  the  program  areas  and  that  we  are  anxious  to 
work  with  the  Congress  in  determining  how  those  monies,  if  the 
Congress  sees  fit  to  add  more,  would  be  spent.  I  must  quickly  add 
that,  of  course,  I  support  the  administration's  budget  and  am  not 
appearing  here  asking  for  any  additional  funds.  But  should  the 
Congress  want  those  priorities,  we  can  and  I  will  provide  them  to 
you. 

[The  information  referred  to  follows:] 

Tritium  Source  ($60M) 

Supports  acceleration  of  Tritium  activities  from  fiscal  year  1998  and  beyond  to 
support  the  1998  Secretarial  decision  on  a  "primary"  approach  for  tritium  produc- 
tion. Tlie  Department  established  a  Tritium  Executive  (Jommittee  chaired  by  Dep- 
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uty  Secretary  to  oversee  efTorts  to  develop  a  reliable  assured  supply  of  tritium.  The 
Committee's  review  of  the  dual-track  tritium  program,  and  the  need  to  select  a  pre- 
ferred track  by  1998,  has  identified  new  requirements  above  those  included  in  the 
fiscal  year  1997  budget  request.  Approximately  $60M  of  additional  funding  would 
benefit  the  program  and  ensure  the  technology  selection  decision  in  1998  is  well  in- 
formed. $15M  would  be  for  the  commercial  light  water  reactor  track  and  $45M 
would  be  for  the  accelerator  track. 

The  pending  fiscal  year  1997  request  ($100M)  has  been  allocated  to  support  both 
tracks — $85M  has  been  allocated  for  the  Accelerator  track  and  $15M  has  been  allo- 
cated for  the  Commercial  Light  Water  Reactor  track.  There  are  approximately  $60M 
in  activities  currently  scheduled  for  fiscal  year  1998  and  beyond  that  should  be 
moved  forward  to  fiscal  year  1997  in  support  of  the  dual-track.  The  bulk  of  activities 
that  would  utilize  additional  funds  are  activities  that  are  planned  for  fiscal  year 
1999.  Early  initiation  of  fiscal  year  1998  activities  will  improve  the  knowledge  base 
(conceptional  design  baseline  for  the  accelerator  and  extraction  capability,  acquisi- 
tion process  and  lead  test  assembly  activities  for  the  commercial  lignt  water  reactor 
option)  from  which  the  Department  will  make  its  technology  selection  and  will  en- 
aole  DOE  to  have  a  better  understanding  of  the  life  cycle  costs  for  each  of  the  two 
tracks. 

Third  Computer  ($30M) 

Option  Blue  Machine  and  Option  Read  Memory  Upgrade.  Additional  Core 
Computing  and  Modeling  funding  will  address  a  critical  need  to  collaborate  with 
ASCf  to  procure  a  second  research  and  development  machine  in  the  Option  Blue  (3 
Teraops)  project  to  support  a  burgeoning  workload  in  stockpile  computing,  simula- 
tion, and  modeling  investigations  for  near  term  weapon  performance  and  safety  as- 
sessments (e.g.,  \V87  Life  extension  Program),  recertification,  dual-revalidation  (e.g., 
W76)  and  enhanced  predictive  surveillance.  High-performance  and  larger  memories 
are  critical  to  performing  the  needed  three-dimensional  simulations  (aging  and  safe- 
ty issues  tend  to  be  three-dimensional).  Also  this  program  has  a  critical  near  term 
need  to  double  the  memory  on  the  Option  Red  system  (1  Terapos)  to  500  Gigabytes 
to  handle  critical  near  term  safety  assessments,  boost  physics  fidelity  and  resolu- 
tion, and  detailed  W87  Life  Extension  Program  requirements  that  need  very  high 
fidelity  to  assess  small  redesign  features  or  subtle  aging  changes  ($30M). 

Enhanced  Surveillance  Program  ($35M) 

Enhanced  surveillance  is  an  integrated  program  among  the  nuclear  weapons  lab- 
oratories and  the  production  plants  to  develop  modern  technologies  for  detecting  and 
predicting  defects  in  nuclear  weapons  and  tneir  components.  This  is  needed  to  ac- 
commodate changes  in  stockpile  weapons  that  arise  from  the  longer  lifetimes  re- 
quired of  the  enduring  stockpile.  Enhanced  surveillance  provides  a  "preventive 
maintenance"  approach  to  managing  the  stockpile.  It  is  a  key  endeavor  to  advance 
capability  to  assess  and  predict  the  unknown  consequences  of  age-related  changes 
and  processes  caused  by  environmental  conditions  that  would  affect  stockpile  safety, 
performance,  and  reliability.  The  additional  funds  will  provide:  Research  and  devel- 
opment in  chemistry  and  materials  to  support  computational  (modeling  and  simula- 
tion), engineering,  and  design  assessment  for  aged  or  replaced  weapons  components, 
microscopic  and  macroscopic  characterization  of  device  compwnents  to  include  com- 
parison of  strain  characteristics  of  cast  versus  wrought  cases,  crystalline  sub- 
structure, as  well  as  high  explosive  aging  research  and,  modeling  and  simulation  of 
aging-induced  changes,  e.g.,  crack  formation  and  propagation,  and  coirosion  chem- 
istry. ($35M,  $15M  for  production  plants,  $20M  laboratories). 

Code  Update /Validation  ($75M) 

Accelerated  Strategic  Computing  Initiative  (ASCR.  Additional  funding  to  re- 
spond to  increased  ASCI  requirements  driven  by  evolving  Stockpile  Stewardship 
and  Management  program  plans  (Zero-Yield  Comprehensive  Test  Ban  Treaty,  Stock- 
pile Life  Extension  Program,  zero  yield  requirements  and  aging  assessments).  Ex- 
pand university  alliances  by  at  least  six  to  include  development  of  new  theory  and 
computer  models  for  key  weapon  physics,  numerical  matnematics,  and  simulation 
concepts,  and  validate  and  test  key  simulation  models.  Initiate  three  additional 
aging  simulation  codes,  one  additional  materials  simulation  code  for  boost  physics 
and  one  nuclear  components  manufacturing  simulation  code  and  the  associated  four 
multi  disciplinary  code  teams.  Support  development  of  common  programming  envi- 
ronment for  ASCI  code  teams  initiate  hardware  and  software  technology  program 
with  the  computer  companies  to  accelerate  development  of  the  key  technology  essen- 
tial to  get  100  Teraops  systems  in  2003/2004  time  frame  ($63M). 

Simulation  and  Computer  Models:  Mathematics,  Physics,  Materials,  and 
Engineering  Models.  There  is  a  critical  need  for  a  concentrated  and  focused  devel- 
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opment  and  validation  efibrt  for  computer  modeling  to  supersede  the  test-based  ap- 
proximations. We  have  an  immediate  need  to  replace  cruae  weapon-specific  models, 
and  empirical  linobs"  used  in  materials  and  physics  models  of  critical  primary  and 
secondary  sequences  such  as  implosion  or  boost.  In  some  instances,  such  as  the 
boost  phase,  tne  lack  of  science  based  simulation  models  is  acute,  moreover  transi- 
tion of  existing  simulation  models  to  advanced  parallel  computers  must  proceed  ex- 
peditiously. Furthermore,  there  is  critical  need  to  rapidly  develop  a  computer  model- 
ing capability  in  aging,  particularly  computer  models  for  molecular  behavior  of  a  va- 
riety of  materials,  and  translate  these  models  into  simulation  code  modules  to  as- 
sess performance,  safety,  and  reliability  issues.  The  most  critically  required  models 
and  issues  have  been  icientified  in  a  simulation  development  roadmap  ($12M). 

Advanced  Manufacturing  / Manufacturing  Upgrade  ($60M) 

Advanced  Design  and  Production  Technology  (ADAPT).  In  years  past,  a 
large  weapons  production  complex  provided  the  capability  and  capacity  to  rapidly 
produce  new  weapons  and  fix  problems  in  the  stockpile.  While  new  weapons  are  not 
planned,  the  Department  must  maintain  a  reliable,  quality  production  capability  to 
support  the  weapons  stockpile  as  it  ages.  To  meet  that  challenge,  the  complex  is  en- 
tering a  period  of  downsizing  to  guarantee  an  affordable  and  viable  production  capa- 
bility for  the  future.  In  planning  for  this  activity  it  has  been  recognized  by  the  De- 
partment that  emerging  technologies  in  "agile  manufacturing"  and  "enterprise  inte- 
gration" must  be  adopted  throughout  the  complex  and  that  opportunities  for  less 
costly,  smaller  footprint  and  environmentally  sound  production  processes  must  be 
pursued.  Toward  that  end,  the  Department  has  planned  an  ADAPT  Program  to  com- 
mence in  fiscal  year  1998.  Fiscal  year  1997  funds  will  allow  early  initiation  of  this 
important  program.  Specifically,  in  fiscal  year  1997  the  ADAPT  effort  will  address: 
"Connectivity"  support  to  the  W87  SLEP  efibrt  by  providing  advanced  computer 
workstations  and  software  that  improve  collaboration  in  project  management;  eval- 
uation of  laser  cutting,  drilling  and  machining  techniques  for  materials  and  produc- 
tion processes  that  will  lead  to  cleaner,  cheaper  and  higher  quality  components,  en- 
hancement of  the  modular,  plutonium  production  prototyping  efiort  that  will  lead 
to  a  next  generation  plutonium  alternative,  development  of  a  computer  based  "En- 
terprise Model"  to  enable  prediction  and  optimization  of  the  complex's  responsive- 
ness to  changing  production  requirements,  initial  deployment  of  "enterprise  tools" 
(multimedia,  distributed  databasing  and  classified  networking)  to  stockpile  surveil- 
lance activities,  enhancement  of  Process  Development  and  Surveillance  Implementa- 
tion Plan  (PDSIP)  activities  in  near  net  casting  and  electron  beam  melting,  and  ini- 
tiation of  an  integrated  product  and  process  design  effort  to  plan  and  implement  the 
transition  of  this  technology  to  the  plants  and  labs  ($40M). 

Infrastructure:  Supports  the  transition  to  an  appropriately  sized  Weapons  Com- 
plex consistent  with  today's  geopolitical  environment  as  endorsed  by  the  Secretary's 
preferred  alternative  on  the  Stockpile  Stewardship  and  Management  Programmatic 
Environmental  Impact  Statement.  This  involves  establishing  and  maintaining  the 
necessary  capability  and  Competencies  to  fully  support  the  evaluation,  enhanced 
surveillance,  maintenance,  repair,  and  dismantlement  of  the  enduring  stockpile;  pro- 
viding flexibility  to  respond  to  new  requirements  or  to  achieve  further  reductions 
in  the  stockpile  size  to  maintain  and  improve  (where  necessary),  the  manufacturing 
technology  necessary  to  fully  support  the  stockpile,  and  to  achieve  significant  reduc- 
tions in  operating  costs  for  the  complex  ($20M). 

Advanced  Hydrodynamics  I N evada  Test  Site  ($40M) 

Advanced  hydrodynamics  research  and  development:  The  additional  funds 
will  initiate  ana  help  sustain  technology  research  and  development  for  advance  radi- 
ographic capability  to  support  weapon  safety,  reliability,  and  aging  assessments  in 
the  absence  of  nuclear  testing.  Hydrodynamic  testing  of  subcritical  assemblies  diag- 
nosed with  radiography  is  the  only  available  tool  to  infer  the  integral  pxjrformance 
of  a  primary  up  to  the  time  of  nuclear  detonation.  Research  and  development  re- 
quired for  this  hydrodynamic  capability  include  injection  systems,  switching  electron 
target  design  and  physics,  ana  proton  radiography.  These  specific  improvements 
allow  movement  toward  multi-axis,  multi-pulse  radiographic.  As  advanced  hydro- 
dynamic  radiographic,  capability  will  allow  the  nuclear  weapons  laboratories  to  re- 
fine and  enhance  Denchmark  data  on  stockpiled  systems,  to  address  stockpile  issued 
during  revalidation  and  recertification,  and  to  validate  advanced  computation  mod- 
els for  predictive  capability  ($20M). 

Weapons  baselinging  and  Nevada  Test  Site  (NTS)  experiments:  This  pro- 
gram of  analysis,  experimentation,  and  evaluation  is  creating  an  up-to-date  under- 
standing of  each  system  in  the  stockpile.  It  will  employ  modem  experimental,  com- 
putational, and  analytical  techniques  to  obtain  baseline  data  on  the  behavior  of 
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stockpile  weapons.  Some  of  these  systems  and  the  related  data  are  over  20  years 
old  and  are  expected  to  remain  the  stockpile  well  beyond  their  design  lifetimes. 
Modem  baseline  data  analysis  is  needed  on  these  systems  to  make  it  possible  to  ad- 
dress future  stockpile  issues  without  nuclear  testing.  Critical  to  this  program  will 
be  the  planned  subcritical  experiments  at  the  NTS  that  will  provide  crucial  and  nec- 
essary information  about  the  materials  properties  of  plutonium,  implosion  physics, 
device  performance  and  safety,  manufacturing  and  rebuild  effects,  and  other  tech- 
nical issues  related  to  weapon  performance  and  certification.  The  additional  $20M 
will  sustain  the  schedule  agreed  upon  by  DOE/DoD  for  dual  revalidation  ($20M). 

ENVIRONMENTAL  MANAGEMENT  POTENTIAL  PROJECTS  GIVEN  ADDITIONAL  FUNDING 

Question.  If  additional  funding  were  allocated  to  the  Environmental  Management 
(EM)  program,  would  the  Department  support  the  allocation  of  an  additional  $110 
million  to  the  Savannah  River  site  (with  $16  million  provided  for  high-level  waste 
activities,  $41  million  for  nuclear  materials  stabilization,  $19  for  TRU  waste  treat- 
ment, $18  million  for  D&D  and  materials  stabilization,  and  $16  million  for  environ- 
mental restoration  projects)? 

Answer.  The  Savannah  River  site  has  identified  projects  and  activities  that  could 
be  conducted  with  an  additional  $110  million,  but  such  an  allocation  would  not  ad- 
dress the  highest  priorities  within  the  entire  EM  system.  Additional  appropriations 
received  for  the  EM  program  would  be  allocated  as  provided  below. 

Question.  What  level  of  funding  would  prevent  involuntary  separations  at  the  Sa- 
vannah River  site  in  1997? 

Answer.  The  EM  program  has  estimated  that  an  additional  $65  million  would  be 
sufficient  to  avoid  involuntary  separations  in  1997. 

Question.  What  would  the  Department  of  Energy's  EM  program  do  with  addi- 
tional funding  (in  increments — with  an  additional  $150  million;  an  additional  $200 
million;  an  additional  $250  million)? 

Answer.  The  Department  supports  the  President's  fiscal  year  1997  budget  request, 
which  reflects  a  careful  weighing  of  priorities  among  environmental  management, 
national  security,  energy  efficiency,  and  other  programs.  The  budget  submitted  for 
the  EM  program  is  adequate  to  fund  the  most  urgent  risks,  compliance  agreement 
requirements,  and  some  "mortgage  reduction"  (i.e.,  long-term  cost  reduction).  With 
additional  funding,  the  EM  Program  would  continue  to  drive  down  long-term  costs 
across  the  complex. 

Examples  of  additional  projects  that  could  be  funded  for  approximately  $150  mil- 
lion include: 

•  At  the  Idaho  National  Engineering  Laboratory,  accelerate  movements  of 
spent  fuel,  address  additional  spent  fuel  vulnerabilities,  and  accelerate  de- 
activation at  the  Power  Burst  Facility  ($15  million). 

•  At  the  Savannah  River  Site  in  South  Carolina,  increase  production  levels 
of  the  Defense  Waste  Processing  Facility  (DWPF)  to  accelerate  completion 
of  high-level  liquid  waste  vitrification  and  to  reduce  the  mortgage  by  more 
than  $500  million  over  20  years  (assuming  sustained  funding).  Greater  pro- 
duction levels  will  increase  canister  production  and  the  number  of  tank  clo- 
sures ($16  million). 

•  At  the  Han  ford  Site  in  Washington,  accelerate  plutonium  stabilization 
and  deactivation  at  B-Plant  and  300-Area  ($25  million). 

•  At  the  Hanford  Site  in  Washington,  perform  expedited  upgrades  of  tank 
farm  ventilation  systems  and  monitoring  equipment  to  permit  earlier  reso- 
lution of  safety  issues  and  tank  remediation  ($25  million). 

•  At  the  Savannah  River  Site,  accelerate  ground  water  remediation  at  the 
TNX  area  ($6  million). 

•  Provide  additional  funding  for  science  and  technology  development  for 
plutonium  stabilization  ($20  million). 

•  At  Oak  Ridge  in  Tennessee,  certify,  transport,  and  dispose  of  2,800  cubic 
meters  of  high  activity,  low-level  waste  at  the  Nevada  Test  Site.  Disposal 
of  this  waste  would  reduce  storage  costs  by  $5  million  over  the  next  5  years 
($5  million). 

•  At  Oak  Ridge  in  Tennessee,  accelerate  remote  handled  transuranic  sludge 
treatment  procurement,  allowing  225,000  gallons  of  currently  stored  high 
activity  waste  to  be  processed  to  meet  the  Waste  Isolation  Pilot  Plant  Waste 
Acceptance  Criteria,  also  resulting  in  reduced  risk  ($15  million). 

•  At  the  Idaho  National  Engineering  Laboratory,  increase  efforts  to  charac- 
terize and  prepare  transuranic  waste  for  shipment  to  the  Waste  Isolation 
Pilot  Plant  ($3  million). 
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•  At  the  Femald  Site  in  Ohio,  accelerate  off-site  waste  shipments,  which 
would  reduce  on-site  maintenance  and  storage  costs  ($15  million). 

The  following  other  projects,  combined  with  the  list  above,  could  be  funded  for  a 
total  of  approximately  $200  million: 

•  At  the  Savannah  River  Site  in  South  Carolina,  accelerate  critical  activi- 
ties in  support  of  material  stabilization  and  consolidation  and  facility  deac- 
tivation, including  heavy-water  processing,  consolidated  vault  design,  spent 
fuel  management,  and  preparation  for  canyon  facility  material  stabilization 
($9  million). 

•  Provide  additional  funding  for  science  and  technology  development  for 
spent  fijel  ($15  million). 

•  At  the  Rocky  Flats  Environmental  Technology  Site,  accelerate  site  closure 
by  2007;  accelerate  deactivation  and  decommissioning  of  Buildings  776/777 
and  a  number  of  non-plutonium  facilities  could  begin  in  fiscal  year  1997, 
resulting  in  a  decrease  in  surveillance  and  maintenance  costs  ($31  million). 

For  funding  of  approximately  $250  million,  other  projects  include: 

•  At  the  Savannah  River  Site  in  South  Carolina,  provide  additional  funding 
to  accelerate  critical  activities  in  support  of  material  stabilization  and  con- 
solidation and  facility  deactivation,  including  heavy-water  processing,  con- 
solidated vault  design,  spent  fuel  management,  and  preparation  for  canyon 
facility  material  stabilization  ($34  million). 

•  At  the  Rocky  Flats  Environmental  Technology  Site,  further  accelerate 
site  closure  activities  and  deactivation  and  decommissioning  ($16  million). 


ALLOCATION  OF  ADDITIONAL  FUNDING  FOR  DOE  NONPROLIFERATION  ACTIVITIES 

[In  millions  of  dollars] 


Profram 


Additional 
(undin£ 


Funding  mechanism  options 


Materials  Protection,  Control  and  Accounting 


Industrial  Partnering  Program 


Counterintelligence 


Develop  and  integrated  Chem  Bio  nonproliferation 
program  to  address  technology  development; 
arms  control  and  intelligence  analysis;  and  emer- 
gency management/response  capabilities. 

Nuclear  Smuggling  


Total 


+$50-$75 
+$20-$45 

-^$30 

-H$10-$15 

+$116-$171 


Direct  funding  in  Energy  and  Water  Development 
Appropriations  Bill  (Other  Defense  Activities,  Ver- 
ification and  Control  Technology.  Arms  Control, 
MPC&A)  OR  Directed  and  Earmarked  Nun-Lugar 
funds. 

Direct  funding  in  Energy  and  Water  Development 
Appropriations  Bill  (Other  Defense  Activities,  Ver- 
ification and  Control  Technology,  Arms  Control, 
International  Security)  OR  Directed  and  Ear- 
marked Nunn-Lugar  funds. 

Direct  funding  in  Energy  and  Water  Development 
Appropriations  Bill  (Other  Defense  Activities,  Ver- 
ification and  Control  Technology,  Intelligence). 

Direct  funding  in  Energy  and  Water  Development 
Appropriations  Bill  (Other  Defense  Activities,  Ver- 
ification and  Control  Technology)  OR  Directed  and 
Earmarked  Nunn-Lugar  funds 

Direct  funding  in  Energy  and  Water  Development 
Appropriations  Bill  (Other  Defense  Activities,  Ver- 
ification and  Control  Technology)  OR  Directed  and 
Earmarked  Nunn-Lugar  funds 


Senator  Kempthorne.  Madam  Secretary,  thank  you  very  much. 

Senator  Warner. 

Senator  Warner.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

We  welcome  you.  Madam  Secretary. 

Secretary  O'Leary.  Thank  you.  Senator. 

Senator  Warner.  Each  year,  our  committee  looks  into  various  as- 
pects of  your  responsibilities  as  they  relate  to  our  defense  respon- 
sibility. 

In  just  a  very  general  way,  this  subject  of  nuclear  waste  is  a  dif- 
ficult one.  You  are  struggling  as  best  you  can  with  it.  The  distin- 
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guished  chairman  and  I  have  tried  to  work  in  connection  with  prob- 
lems in  his  State,  which  impacted  my  State,  and  I  find  a  very 
strong  working  relationship  certainly  between  the  chairman  and 
myself  on  this  subject. 

Just  in  a  very  general  way,  as  you  approach  solutions  to  the  nu- 
clear waste,  are  you  fiiHy  tapping  the  resources  that  exist  in  var- 
ious private  sector  areas:  For  example,  in  your  home  town  of  New- 
port News,  there  is  a  yard  that  both  you  and  I  know  a  great  deal 
about,  and  therein  that  yard  has  dealt  with  the  subject  of  nuclear 
waste  for  years. 

Secretary  O'Leary.  Yes. 

Senator  Warner.  Likewise,  in  Groton,  Connecticut,  Greneral  Dy- 
namics has  dealt  with  nuclear  situations  for  years. 

Are  you  fully  tapping  those  resources  as  you  begin  to  work 
through  the  equations  to  get  solutions? 

Secretary  O'Leary.  We  are  fully  engaged  in  working  with  the 
private  sector  on  our  issues  involving  waste  and  non proliferation 
and  certainly  nuclear  safety  outside  of  the  United  States.  I  am  very 
proud  of  a  long  list  of  private  concerns  who  have  worked  with  us 
in  a  very  collaborative  way. 

You  mentioned  specifically  the  Newport  News  Shipbuilding  and 
Drydock  concern.  They  have  very  recently  presented  themselves  as 
part  of  one  team  bidding  for  an  opportunity  to  do  work  at  our  Han- 
ford  site. 

To  me,  that  is  a  very  positive  involvement  because  we  like  to  see 
new  firms  looking  for  the  opportunity  to  join  in  our  work.  So,  while 
I  cannot  rush  to  judgment  about  the  qualifications  of  our  colleagues 
firom  the  Newport  News  Shipbuilding  and  Drydock  concern,  I  am 
happy  to  see  them  engaged. 

Senator  Warner.  1  just  want  to  make  sure  that  you  are  fully 
aware,  as  I  am  certain  you  are,  of  the  knowledge  that  is  deposited 
in  those  venerable  institutions  in  the  private  sector  that  have  dealt 
with  nuclear  waste  for  years  and  years  and  years. 

Secretary  O'Leary.  Absolutely,  and  we  rely  on  them. 

Senator  Warner.  Rather  than  go  off  and  set  up  some  consortium 
over  here  and  try  to  train  a  lot  of  people,  it  exists. 

Secretary  O'Leary.  I  agree  with  you  and  I  can  assure  you  that 
we  look  forward  to  adding  to  that  list  of  accomplished  firms  who 
are  interested  in  doing  business  with  the  Department  of  Energy. 

Senator  Warner.  I  thank  you,  Madam  Secretary. 

My  second  point  of  inquiry  is  that  I  am  continually  concerned 
about  the  industrial  base  that  is  capable  of  building  the  compo- 
nents for  the  nuclear  ships.  As  I  look  back  on  the  history  of  nuclear 
power  in  the  United  States  Navy,  it  is  really  one  of  the  most  ex- 
traordinary chapters  of  American  history,  of  how  the  United  States 
Navy,  on  its  ships  and  a  few  shore  installations,  have  managed  nu- 
clear power  without  any  accidents  to  anyone  of  great  significance. 

To  the  extent  that  the  private  sector  pursues  nuclear  power,  it 
strengthens  the  industrial  base,  which  also  services  our  national 
defense  requirements. 

Just  in  a  few  sentences,  where  are  we  today  on  any  movement 
toward  nuclear  power  here  in  the  private  sector  once  again? 

Secretary  O'LEARY.  In  the  United  States  is — in  a  word,  "no- 
where." 
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Internationally — thankfully  there  are  much  more  vigorous  oppor- 
tunities, especially  in  Asia  and  in  Eastern  Europe.  Part  of  the  work 
I  do  and  some  of  the  travels  I  have  been  criticized  for  is  to  insure 
that  not  only  are  those  markets  open  to  U.S.  firms,  but  that  the 
opportunities  for  doing  business  internationally  make  sense  in 
terms  of  reward  for  the  risks  taken,  because  we  need  to  see  U.S. 
firms  remain  viable,  and  the  route  to  their  viability  for  the  near- 
term,  sadly,  is  doing  work  outside  of  the  United  States.  We  need 
to  make  certain  that  they  have  the  opportunity  to  do  work  and  that 
they  have  the  opportunity  to  be  compensated. 

Senator  Warner.  So,  in  brief,  there  are  no  initiatives  with  re- 
spect to  further  nuclear  power  situated  here  in  the  private  sector 
in  the  United  States? 

Secretary  O'Leary.  Nothing  planned  and  nothing  scheduled. 

Senator  Warner.  No  money  being  put  in  for  R&D,  to  speak  of, 
or  long-range  planning? 

Secretary  O'Leary.  No.  We  continue  our  work  on  the  advanced 
light  water  reactors,  which  is  a  part  of  this  year's  budget.  I  believe 
that  that  work  is  critical  because  we  will  be  providing  the  template 
for  power  plants  of  the  future.  Most  importantly,  it  helps  to  keep 
the  skills  of  the  people  in  government,  who  have  to  do  this  wort 
hand  in  hand  with  industry,  honed.  It  helps  to  sharpen  their  skills 
as  well. 

Senator  Warner.  I  thank  you  for  your  efforts  to  try  to  maintain 
America's  industrial  base,  which  directly  serves  our  critical  needs. 

We  in  this  comm.ittee  will  be  considering  in  the  next  week  or  so 
legislating  relating  to  an  entirely  new  submarine  program  for  at- 
tack submarines,  all  of  which  will  incorporate  the  most  modern  de- 
velopments in  nuclear  power.  This  committee  may  well  be  taking 
up  legislation  in  connection  with  a  new  aircraft  carrier  which,  like- 
ly, will  be  nuclear  powered.  It  is  the  U.S.  industrial  base  that 
must,  that  must,  provide  those  power  plants  for  our  ships.  To  keep 
them  strong  and  viable  I  think  is  a  high  responsibility  of  the  Con- 
gress. 

Thank  you.  Madam  Secretary,  and  I  thank  the  chairman. 

Senator  Kempthorne.  Senator  Warner,  thank  you  very  much. 

Madam  Secretary,  I  have  just  a  few  more  questions. 

Is  the  DOE's  long-term  budget  plan  to  implement  the  Stockpile 
Stewardship  and  Management  Program  based  on  a  weapons  com- 
plex consisting  of  three  labs  and  the  Nevada  Test  Site  or  three 
weapons  labs,  four  production  facilities,  and  the  Nevada  Test  Site? 

Secretary  O'Leary.  Definitely  it  is  the  latter.  We  cannot  leave 
out  the  production  sites  themselves.  It  does  not  happen  without  the 
production  sites. 

Senator  Kempthorne.  Thank  you.  Madam  Secretary,  your  de- 
partment uses  scarce  resources  in  an  attempt  to  prevent  Russian 
nuclear  scientists  from  migrating  to  Iran  or  Iraq. 

What  steps  are  you  taking  to  insure  that  we  recruit  and  retain 
the  American  scientists  and  engineers  we  need  to  maintain  our  en- 
during nuclear  stockpile? 

Secretary  O'Leary.  In  point  of  fact.  Chairman  Kempthorne,  the 
same  industrial  partnership  programs  that  engaged  the  Russian 
nuclear  scientists  engage  our  own.  These  collaboratives,  which 
have  been  funded  very  successfully  by  this  Congress,  achieve  a  goal 
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of  maintaining  the  excitement  and  the  commitment  of  foreign  and 
former  Soviet  Union  scientists,  but  engage  our  own  scientists  as 
well. 

The  other  point  that  needs  to  be  made  is  that  it  is  the  Stockpile 
Stewardship  Program,  the  science-based  program,  that  is  creating, 
in  the  three  national  labs  especially  true  of  Lawrence  Livermore 
and  Los  Alamos — the  excitement  in  the  cadre  of  the  weapons  de- 
signers and  builders,  as  has  been  expressed  to  me  by  Sid  Drell. 
That  is  new  to  him  and  is  unique  and  something  that  is  very  excit- 
ing. 

They've  got  people  now  championing  to  get  into  these  programs, 
which  was  not  the  case  2  years  ago. 

Senator  Kempthorne.  I  raised  the  point.  Madam  Secretary,  be- 
cause in  previous  hearings  we  have  had  this  discussion.  One  of  the 
points  that  has  been  affirmed  is  that  that  next  generation  of  sci- 
entists and  engineers  is  not  coming  along  at  the  rate  that  we  would 
like  to  see  and,  in  fact,  looking  at  some  of  the  data,  we  see  that 
a  particular  level  of  scientists  are  now  at  the  point  where  they  are 
close  to  retiring.  We  want  to  make  sure  that  we  have  the  expertise 
stay  there. 

Secretary  O'Leary.  The  hook  is  to  the  post-doctoral  student,  who 
now  sees  with  excitement  what  is  planned  in  these  three  national 
laboratories. 

But  the  other  thing  that  needs  to  be  said,  some  of  which  is  out- 
side of  the  purview  of  this  committee,  is  it  is  the  support  of  science 
and  technology  generally  that  the  American  public  sees  to  be  wan- 
ing, which  will  be  required  to  bring  these  people  into  the  edu- 
cational system  and  to  even  put  them  into  the  position  where  they 
can  make  the  decision  that  they  want  to  be  involved  in  the  physics 
of  weaponry.  So  we've  got  to  insure  that  the  pipeline  is  well  filled, 
and  I  don't  believe  that  that  is  happening  today. 

Senator  Kempthorne.  This  committee  authorized  a  fellowship 
program  which  to  date  has  not  been  utilized  by  the  Department  of 
Energy.  So,  again,  there  is  that  resource  there  which  I  would  hope 
can  be  pursued. 

Secretary  O'Leary.  Do  we  have  appropriation  as  well  as  author- 
ization, sir? 

No,  they  tell  me.  Not  this  year,  my  staflFsays. 

So  maybe  we  can  collaborate  and  see  that  that  gets  done. 

Senator  Kempthorne.  Is  that  a  program  that  you  would  like  to 
see  implemented? 

Secretary  O'Leary.  I  think  it  is  an  excellent  idea.  Yes. 

Senator  Kempthorne.  Madam  Secretary,  last  year  I  expressed 
my  concern  about  possible  delays  in  the  environmental  assessment 
on  the  electro-metallurgical  demonstration  project  at  Argonne 
West.  In  response  to  my  letter  to  you.  Deputy  Secretary  Curtis  sent 
me  a  letter  stating,  and  I  quote:  "I  can  assure  you  the  environ- 
mental assessment  will  be  completed  expeditiously." 

Secretary  Curtis  went  on  to  state:  "The  demonstration  could 
begin  as  early  as  March  1996." 

Despite  Secretary  Curtis'  written  assurances,  it  is  now  April  16, 
and  last  week  Terry  Lash  agreed  to  the  second  extension  of  the 
public  comment  period  on  the  environmental  assessment. 
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After  previously  extending  the  public  comment  period  for  2 
weeks,  your  department  has  now  am-eed  to  an  additional  1  month 
extension  of  the  public  comment  phase,  reportedly  because  some 
reference  materials  were  not  in  the  proper  libraries. 

Despite  Deputy  Secretary  Curtis'  written  assurances  of  an  expe- 
ditious process,  the  opponents  of  the  program  have  now  secured 
two  delays  in  the  process. 

Madam  Secretary,  do  you  remain  committed  to  moving  forward 
with  this  demonstration  project  and  also  can  you  assure  me  that 
we  have  suffered  our  last  delay? 

Secretary  O'Leary.  I  do  remain  committed  to  this  project,  as  you 
and  I  discussed  last  year  as  we  began  this  work.  I  balance  that 
commitment  against  a  view  toward  attempting  to  avoid  lawsuits, 
which  slows  us  down  sometimes  for  years,  as  we  have  both  experi- 
enced in  our  lifetime. 

On  the  issue  of  the  last  delay,  I  believe  that  the  documents  that 
were  not  made  available  in  the  public  reading  rooms,  which  were 
announced  to  be  there,  were  important  and  critical.  They  were  doc- 
uments that  had  to  do  with  the  analysis  of  the  safety  impacts. 

So,  I  support  Dr.  Lash's  decision  to  provide  adequate  time  for  the 
review  of  tnose  documents  once  they  were  put  in  the  room.  What 
we  have  lost  is  2  weeks.  Just  before  I  left  last  night,  I  talked  to 
my  General  Counsel,  to  insure  that  I  could  make  the  commitment 
I  am  about  to  make  to  you  now,  and  that  is  that  we  will  meet  the 
timeline  with  the  additional  2  weeks.  If  I  can  recall  correctly,  he 
told  me  it  was  May  15  that  we  would  get  that  done. 

So  I  will  commit  to  meeting  that  date. 

Senator  Kempthorne.  Thank  you.  I  appreciate  that. 

The  Idaho  National  Engineering  Laboratory  has  been  designated 
as  the  doe's  lead  lab  for  spent  nuclear  fuel.  To  date,  that  designa- 
tion has  not  meant  much  in  terms  of  funding  and  program  over- 
sight. 

Can  you  explain  why  this  may  be?  Also  given  this  designation, 
should  the  Idaho  National  Engineering  Laboratory  play  a  larger 
role  in  the  efforts  to  open  Yucca  Mountain? 

Secretary  O'Leary.  I  had  not  thought  about  its  engagement  in 
Yucca  Mountain. 

I  do  not  want  to  be  accused  of  being  witty  this  morning,  so  I  am 
struggling  against  it.  I,  quite  frankly,  think  I  need  a  lot  of  political 
help  there. 

But  now,  let  me  move  away  from  my  attempt  at  wit  and  tell  you 
what  I  know  will  happen.  One,  that  agreement  should  have  moved 
$5  million  to  Idaho  for  the  purpose  of  taking  on  the  responsibility 
as  lead  lab.  It  was  my  understanding  that  money  had  been  moved, 
but  my  staff  all  say  no,  we  didn't  move  anything. 

So,  sir,  I  suspect  what  we  need  to  do  is  to  get  this  budget  beyond 
us  and  begin  to  engage  Idaho  in  the  work  that  will  involve  coordi- 
nating among  all  of  the  sites  and  facilities  to  insure  that  we  are 
not  redundant.  The  research  work  on  spent  fuel,  of  which  Idaho 
perhaps  has  more  variety  than  any  of  our  sites,  depends  on  the  ex- 
pertise there. 

So  part  of  it  requires  the  movement  of  this  budget.  No,  now  I  re- 
member. It's  because  we  just  signed  the  memorandum  of  under- 
standing about  6  months  ago.  I  guess  if  I  had  been  a  little  more 
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diligent  and  had  known  you  were  going  to  be  sitting  in  that  chair, 
I  would  have  found  some  money  to  move  this  fiscal  year.  But  we've 
got  it  and  I  understand. 

Senator  Kempthorne.  Good. 

There's  something  about  this  chair,  isn't  there?  [General  laugh- 
ter] 

Secretary  O'Leary.  There  is,  indeed.  [General  laughter] 

Senator  Kempthorne.  Madam  Secretary,  Acting  Under  Sec- 
retary Tom  Grumbly  testified  that  an  increase  of  $100  million  or 
$200  million  would  allow  DOE  to  substantially  reduce  long-term 
cleanup  costs.  Would  you  support  such  an  increase? 

Secretary  O'Leary.  Oh,  Mr.  Grumbly  makes  it  so  difficult  for  me. 
Let  me  try  to  be  delicate  again.  In  these  very  tough  budget  times, 
we  have  really  put  forward  a  budget  that  we  thought  could  and 
would  get  the  job  done.  Now  I  am  very  well  aware  of  the  conditions 
around  the  sites,  where  each  and  every  individual  would  like  to  see 
more  funds  dedicated  to  moving  cleanup  in  his  or  her  neighborhood 
and  jurisdiction. 

I  think  what  I  would  prefer  to  do,  rather  than  to  quickly  embrace 
Mr.  Grumbly's  priorities,  is  to  have  you  understand  that  I  believe 
that  those  are  appropriate  priorities.  But  I  find  it  very  difficult,  as 
the  Secretary  of  Energy  and  a  Cabinet  member  on  the  Clinton 
team,  to  rush  to  meet  you  half-  way  and  to  say  yes,  we  need  this 
money. 

Senator  Kempthorne.  All  right.  Thank  you. 

Madam  Secretary,  do  you  believe  that  funding  chemical  and  bio- 
logical weapons  control  work  at  the  nuclear  weapons  labs  with  053 
resources  is  compatible  with  the  Atomic  Energy  Act? 

Secretary  O'Leary.  I  do. 

Senator  KEMPTHORNE.  Could  you  give  a  little  more  insight? 

Secretary  O'Leary.  I  can,  indeed.  I  have  seen  in  the  time  that 
I  have  taken  on  this  job  that  in  dealing  with  weapons  of  mass  de- 
struction, the  core  competencies  required  in  the  Department  of  En- 
ergy, as  I  testified  earlier — I  can't  recall  whether  it  was  to  Senator 
Bingaman  or  someone  else;  it  was  probably  with  Senator  Nunn — 
the  core  competencies  move  across  each  of  the  various  weapons  of 
mass  destruction.  So,  at  a  time  when  funding  is  short  but  the  is- 
sues pertain  to  each  of  the  nations  where  we  do  our  nonprolifera- 
tion  work  and  which  clearly  fall  under  the  purview  of  this  budget 
line,  I  think  it  makes  sense  to  build  on  what  I  would  call  the  syner- 
gism— and  I  hate  using  that  word — of  the  team  we  have  to  address 
these  concerns.  This  becomes  much  more  important  now  as  we  look 
at  a  world  with  many  more  terrorists  about  to  do  damage. 

So  I  believe  that  it  is  appropriate  and  perhaps  even  necessary. 

Senator  Kempthorne.  My  final  question  goes  back  to  your  very 
first  opening  statement,  and  that  dealt  with  the  fact  that  some  of 
these  budget  numbers  submitted  that  came  about  during  a  week- 
end may  not  necessarily  reflect  what  you  would  have  put  as  the 
numbers  or  that  the  administration  would  have  put  as  the  num- 
bers. 

Can  you  give  me  any  other  insight  as  to  that  as  we  deliberate 
and  consider  markup? 

Secretary  O'LEARY.  This  is  a  very  difficult  approach  for  me  to 
take. 
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Senator  Kempthorne.  I  appreciate  that. 

Secretary  O'Leary.  I  know  that  you  understand  the  delicacy  of 
my  position  as  I  seek  to  clearly  support  our  administration,  espe- 
cially in  the  out-years,  where  the  opportunity  for  divergence  and 
disagreement  is  so  great. 

I  would  say  this,  that  I  believe  after  the  budget  was  locked  to 
print,  the  throwing  down  of  the  asterisk,  the  Department  of  Ener- 
gy's budget  line  was  a  clear  reflection  of  the  understanding  that 
someone  had  made  a  terrible  error. 

I  would  say  to  you  that  we  will  simply  go  back  and  correct  that. 
Rather  than  testify  to  the  record  today,  I  believe  it  is  much  more 
important  for  me  to  go  back  among  my  colleagues,  principally  Alice 
Rivlin  and  our  colleagues  in  the  Department  of  Defense  and  in  the 
National  Security  Council,  to  build  the  rationale  for  what  everyone 
knows  is  the  requirement  over  the  long-term  and  to  lay  it  into  the 
budget. 

I  would  then,  when  that  series  of  meetings  is  completed,  would 
like  to  come  back  to  this  committee  with  a  recommendation  with 
respect  to  how  we  should  proceed.  But  I  am  clear  that  we  cannot 
do  it  on  an  asterisk. 

Senator  Kempthorne.  All  right.  I  agree  and  I  appreciate  your 
forthrightness  on  that. 

Secretary  O'Leary.  Yes,  that's  about  as  forthright  as  I  know  how 
to  be.  Senator. 

Senator  Kempthorne.  Again,  it  is  greatly  appreciated. 

Secretary  O'Leary.  Thank  you. 

Senator  Kempthorne.  One  final  thought  with  regard  to  the 
transfer  of  funds  or  the  movement  of  funds.  The  fiscal  year  is  not 
yet  over. 

Secretary  O'Leary.  It  does  help  to  sit  in  that  chair. 

Senator  Kempthorne.  Yes,  it  does. 

I  will  say,  too,  that  we  will  hold  the  record  open  for  statements 
and  questions  from  Members  of  this  committee. 

Madam  Secretary,  let  me  thank  you  for  your  answers  and  your 
responses  to  all  of  our  questions  today.  It  was  greatly  appreciated. 

Your  candor  is  appreciated  as  well. 

Secretary  O'Leary.  Thank  you,  sir.  I  hope  to  be  in  better  voice 
the  next  time  we  meet. 

Senator  Kempthorne.  Oh,  you  did  very  well. 

This  hearing  is  adjourned. 

[Questions  for  the  record  with  answers  supplied  follow:] 

Questions  Submitted  by  Senator  Dirk  Kempthorne 
doe  spent  nuclear  fuel 

Senator  KEMPTHORNE.  Secretary  O'Leary,  DOE-owned  fuels  are  categorized  into 
approximately  100  difTerent  types.  What  actions  are  being  taken  to  define  repository 
acceptance  criteria  for  each  of  the  types  of  DOE  spent  nuclear  fuel?  What  is  the  cur- 
rent funding  level  for  this  work  and  when  will  it  be  completed  so  that  sites  like  the 
INEL  can  begin  to  prepare  the  sjjent  nuclear  fuel  to  satisfy  these  criteria? 

Secretary  O'Leary.  DOE's  Office  of  Civilian  Radioactive  Waste  Management  (RW) 
is  responsible  for  siting,  designing,  and  eventually  constructing  and  operating,  a 
geologic  repository  for  high-level  radioactive  wastes  and  spent  nuclear  fuel.  In  late 
1994,  it  formed  a  Steering  Group  with  the  Office  of  Environmental  Management, 
which  is  responsible  for  managing  DOE  spent  nuclear  fuels  and  high  level  radio- 
active waste,  to  coordinate  their  efforts  to  prepare  for  permanent  disposal  and  safe 
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interim  storage.  This  group  has  begun  to  formulate  the  acceptance  criteria  for  DOE 
spent  nuclear  fuels. 

In  December  1995,  RW  issued  "Preliminary  Requirements  for  the  Disposition  of 
DOE  Spent  Nuclear  Fuel  in  a  Deep  Geologic  Repository"  that  identifies  tne  Federal 
regulations  and  requirements,  concerning  criticality  control,  temperature  limits  and 
hazardous  materials,  and  other  technical  matters,  that  will  govern  the  inclusion  of 
DOE  spent  nuclear  ftiel  in  the  repository.  Using  these  initial  requirements,  the  De- 
partment has  begun  to  revise  the  key  repository  design  and  planning  documents 
that  comprise  the  "technical  baseline'  to  include  DOE  spent  nuclear  fuel.  More  de- 
tailed requirements  will  be  completed  during  fiscal  year  1997.  However,  the  Depart- 
ment cannot  fijlly  complete  the  repository  acceptance  criteria  for  DOE  spent  nuclear 
fuel  until  a  repository  site  is  selected  and  NRC  issues  a  license.  Based  upon  current 
knowledge,  the  Department  believes  that  certain  spent  nuclear  fuels,  such  as  naval 
spent  fuel,  will  be  suitable  for  direct  disposal  with  no  conditioning.  Meanwhile,  the 
Department's  spent  nuclear  fuel  program  will  continue  to  work  toward  the  known 
and  anticipatea  requirements.  In  addition,  the  Department  is  using  its  risk-based 
priority  management  system  to  focus  limited  budgets  on  addressing  near-term  risks, 
such  as  storage  vulnerabilites,  in  a  way  that  is  consistent  with  preparation  for  per- 
manent disposal. 

The  funding  level  for  this  effort  to  develop  repository  standards  is  $1.1  million  in 
fiscal  year  1996  and  $1.2  million  in  fiscal  year  1997. 

CRITERIA  FOR  HIGH-LEVEL  WASTE 

Senator  Kempthorne.  Secretary  O'Leary,  what  actions  are  being  taken  to  define 
the  repository  acceptance  criteria  for  high-level  wastes  such  as  that  which  is  cur- 
rently in  liquid  or  calcined  form?  What  is  the  current  funding  level  for  this  work 
and  when  will  it  be  completed  so  the  sites  like  the  INEL  can  begin  to  prepare  their 
wastes  to  satisfy  this  criteria? 

Secretary  O'LEARY.  The  Department  has  completed  the  first  part  of  defining  re- 
pository waste  acceptance  criteria.  Waste  acceptance  requirements  for  the  Civilian 
Radioactive  Waste  Management  Program,  including  commercial  spent  nuclear  fuel 
and  hi^-level  waste,  are  defined  in  the  Waste  Acceptance  System  Requirements  Doc- 
ument, Revision  2,  May  1996. >  These  high-level  waste  requirements  apply  to  the 
final  waste  form,  such  as  borosilicate  glass,  and  do  not  consider  the  initial  form  of 
the  waste,  such  as  a  liquid  or  calcined  form  because  Federal  regulations  [10  CFR 
60.135(c)]  for  the  repository  restrict  the  acceptance  of  radioactive  waste  to  solid 
forms.  'These  requirements  have  been  successfully  implemented  at  the  Defense 
Waste  Processing  Facility  at  Savannah  River,  South  Carolina,  and  the  West  Valley 
Demonstration  FTX)ject,  West  Valley,  New  York. 

The  development  of  waste  acceptance  requirements  is  an  iterative  process  utiliz- 
ing knowledge  of  final  waste  form  characteristics  applied  to  waste  form  and  reposi- 
tory requirements  established  under  10  CFR  Part  60.  Since  the  final  high-level 
waste  form  at  the  Idaho  National  Engineering  Laboratory  has  not  been  determined, 
specific  funds  necessary  to  amend  waste  acceptance  requirements  cannot  be  defined 
at  this  time.  The  Civilian  Radioactive  Waste  Management  Program  is  working  with 
the  Idaho  National  Engineering  Laboratory,  and  also  the  Hanford  Reservation,  to 
assist  in  applying  these  requirements  to  the  development  of  more  detailed  waste 
product  specifications  for  the  wastes  at  those  sites.  These  specifications  will  guide 
the  selection  of  final  waste  forms  that  will  be  acceptable  at  tne  proposed  repository. 

movement  of  doe  fuel  types 

Senator  Kempthorne.  Secretary  O'Leary,  what  actions  are  being  taken  to  design 
and  procure  the  necessary  canisters  and  transportation  infrastructure  to  move  each 
of  the  DOE  fuel  types  to  the  repository?  Will  tnese  canisters  and  transportation  ve- 
hicles be  licensed  by  the  NRC?  What  is  the  current  funding  level  and  wnen  will  this 
work  be  completed? 

Secretary  O'Leary.  As  part  of  the  Steering  Group  formed  by  the  Offices  of  Civil- 
ian Radioactive  Waste  Management  and  Environmental  Management,  a  Spent  Fuel 
Canister  Working  Group  is  coordinating  and  overseeing  the  development  of  can- 
isters for  DOE  spent  fuels.  The  group  also  facilitates  the  exchange  of  information 
on  canister  designs  and  requirements. 

The  Canister  Working  Group  is  focusing  its  efforts  on  defining  the  number  and 
type  of  spent  fuel  canisters  the  Department  will  need.  For  planning  purposes  only, 
and  subject  to  appropriate  environmental  review,  DOE  is  considering  placing  spent 
nuclear  fuel  in  NRC-licensed  transportable  packages  that  may  be  acceptable  for 


'Copy  retained  in  Committee  files. 
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both  interim  storage  and  disposal  depending  on  final  repository  requirements  and 
pending  NRC  licensing.  To  reduce  the  costs  of  designing,  licensing,  and  manufactur- 
ing the  canisters,  our  goal  is  to  minimize  the  number  of  different  canister  types 
needed.  However,  due  to  the  different  sizes,  shap>es,  and  enrichment  levels,  as  well 
as  physical  condition  (i.e.,  corroded  or  intact)  and  potential  treatment  or  condi- 
tioning requirements  for  the  many  types  of  DOE  spent  nuclear  fuel,  the  Department 
expects  that  it  will  need  at  least  three  or  four  difierent  types  of  canisters.  Hanford 
and  INEL  have  already  designed  two  types.  The  Working  group  is  currently  evalu- 
ating common  canister  options  for  the  remainder  of  the  DOE  spent  fuels. 

Hanford  has  begun  to  remove  the  degraded  N-Reactor  spent  fuel  from  the  K-Ba- 
sins,  condition  it,  and  place  it  in  "multi-canister  overpacks  (MCOs)"  for  storage,  with 
the  expectation  that  these  packages  will  ultimately  be  found  acceptable  for  disposal. 
These  MCOs  may  also  be  aporopriate  for  all  of  the  Hanford  "single-pass"  (original 
eight)  production  reactor  ana  N-reactor  reactor  fuel. 

The  INEL  is  developing  Dual-Purpose  Canisters  for  storage  and  transportation  of 
spent  nuclear  fuel  to  the  repository.  These  canisters  may  be  suitable  for  many  types 
of  fuel.  The  OfTioe  of  Naval  Reactors  is  currently  preparing  an  EIS  to  determine  the 
appropriate  container  system  for  Naval  spent  fuels. 

The  transportation  vehicle  development  is  not  yet  scheduled,  since  we  will  not 
need  the  vehicles  or  transportation  casks  until  approximately  2010.  However,  trans- 
portation of  any  DOE  fuel  to  the  repository  will  be  performed  in  accordance  with 
appropriate  NRC  and  DOT  regulations,  and.  provisions  of  the  Nuclear  Waste  Policy 
Act. 

The  funding  level  for  this  effort  is  $1.7  million  in  fiscal  year  1996  and  $3.2  million 
in  fiscal  year  1997.  Development  of  the  canisters  and  transportation  infrastructure 
is  anticipated  to  be  completed  by  the  time  they  are  needed,  until  approximately 
2010. 

CANISTERS  AND  TRANSPORTATION 

Senator  Kemfthorne.  Secretary  O'Leary,  what  actions  are  being  taken  to  design 
and  procure  the  necessary  canisters  and  transportation  infrastructure  to  move  high- 
level  wastes  to  the  repository?  Will  these  canisters  and  transportation  vehicles  be 
licensed  by  the  NRC?  What  is  the  funding  level  and  when  will  this  work  be  com- 
pleted? 

Secretary  O'Leary.  Office  of  Civilian  Radioactive  Waste  Management  program 
plans  do  not  call  for  the  acceptance  of  DOE's  solidified  high-level  waste  forms  until 
5  years  after  disposal  of  commercial  fuel  begins.  Under  current  schedule,  assuming 
Yucca  Mountain  is  found  to  be  a  suitable  site  for  a  high-level  nuclear  waste  reposi- 
tory, this  would  occur  no  earlier  that  2015.  The  Department  feels  it  would  be  pre- 
mature to  begin  design  of  transportation  packaging  for  these  high-level  waste  can- 
isters at  this  time,  given  the  potential  for  chances  in  relevant  regulations  and/or  im- 
Rrovements  in  the  state  of  technology  over  the  next  20  years.  As  required  by  the 
fuclear  Waste  Policy  Act  (NWPA),  all  activities  related  to  the  transportation  of 
high-level  waste  canisters  from  DOE  sites  to  NWPA-developed  facilities — including 
the  certification  of  canisters — will  be  conducted  in  accordance  with  Nuclear  Regu- 
latory Commission  and  Department  of  Transportation  requirements  and  regulations. 

NUCLEAR  FUEL  ISSUES 

Senator  Kempthorne.  Secretary  O'Leary,  what  actions  are  being  taken  to  resolve 
spent  nuclear  fuel  issues  such  as  classified  (security)  fuels  to  achieve  repository  for 
each  of  the  DOE  spent  nuclear  fuel  types?  What  is  the  funding  level  for  this  work 
and  when  will  it  be  completed? 

Secretary  O'LEARY.  A  Spent  Nuclear  Fuel  Steering  Group  consisting  of  represent- 
atives from  several  offices  within  the  Department  was  organized  and  chartered  in 
1994  to  address  issues  and  requirements  related  to  the  potential  acceptance,  trans- 
portation, and  emplacement  of  federally-owned  spent  nuclear  fuel  in  a  geologic  re- 
pository. The  management  of  classified  fuels  is  one  of  the  issues  being  addressed 
by  the  Steering  Group.  Work  performed  to  date  indicates  that  only  a  small  portion 
01  federally-owned  spent  nuclear  fuel  from  Naval  nuclear  propulsion  programs  may 
be  considered  classified.  Mechanisms  exist  within  the  Federal  regulatory  framework 
to  review  classified  fuels.  The  Department  is  qualified  to  address  the  security  impli- 
cations associated  with  classified  fuels,  and  will  conform  with  the  appropriate  Fed- 
eral regulations. 

Currently,  the  funding  level  for  this  work  is  included  in  the  overall  budget  for  the 
Steering  Group's  activities.  The  work  on  classified  fuels  will  be  substantially  com- 
pleted when  the  license  application  for  the  proposed  repository  at  Yucca  Mountain, 
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Nevada,  is  submitted  to  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission,  which  is  currently 
planned  for  2002. 

FUNDING  LEVEL 

Senator  Kempthorne.  Secretary  O'Leary,  what  actions  are  being  used  to  resolve 
technical  spent  nuclear  fuel  issues  such  tis  the  assessment  of  DOE  fuel  performance 
in  the  repository  to  achieve  repository  for  each  of  the  DOE  spent  nuclear  fuel  types? 
What  is  the  current  funding  level  and  when  will  this  work  be  completed? 

Secretary  O'Leary.  In  1993  and  1994,  the  DOE  Office  of  Environmental  Manage- 
ment conducted  two  separate  performance  assessments  that  modeled  the  behavior 
of  a  combination  of  spent  nuclear  fiiel  and  high-level  waste  packages  in  a  hypo- 
thetical geologic  repository  setting.  These  performance  assessments  cost  approxi- 
mately $3  million.  Results  indicated  that  the  DOE  si)ent  fuel  and  high-level  wastes 
would  likely  comply  with  EPA's  40  CFR  Part  191  requirements  for  the  isolation  of 
long-lived  isotopes  from  the  accessible  environment.  However,  EPA  has  not  yet  pro- 
mulgated an  environmental  standard  for  Yucca  Mountain.  In  addition,  NRC  must 
conform  its  regulations  to  allow  implementation  of  the  EPA  standard.  Therefore,  re- 
sults of  performance  assessments  must  evaluate  compliance  against  requirements 
that  may  likely  change. 

The  DOE  Office  of  Environmental  Management  and  the  DOE  Office  of  Civilian 
Radioactive  Waste  Management  have  agreed  that  all  DOE  fuel  will  be  included  in 
the  repository  Total  System  Performance  Assessment  as  characterization  and  test- 
ing results  become  available.  Inclusion  of  DOE  fuels  in  performance  assessments 
will  facilitate  their  inclusion  in  the  environmental  impact  statement  for  the  reposi- 
tory and  the  Department's  repository  license  application  to  the  NRC.  Including  DOE 
spent  ftiel  in  the  fiscal  year  1998  Total  System  Performance  Assessment  will  result 
in  small  increases  in  the  expected  cost.  The  assessment  will  involve  sensitivity  anal- 
ysis and  comparative  evaluations  in  fiscal  year  1997  until  fully  incorporated  into 
formal  performance  assessments  to  support  licensing. 

TECHNICAL  SPENT  NUCLEAR  FUEL 

Senator  Kempthorne.  Secretary  O'Leary,  what  actions  are  being  use  to  resolve 
technical  spent  nuclear  fuel  issues  such  as  the  definition  of  waste  form  degradation 
mechanisms  to  achieve  repository  for  each  of  the  DOE  spent  nuclear  fuel  types? 
What  is  the  current  funding  level  and  when  will  this  work  be  completed? 

Secretary  O'LEARY.  Under  current  planning  assumptions,  canisters  are  planned  to 
be  placed  m  waste  packages  designed  to  last  for  at  least  1,000  years  in  the  reposi- 
tory without  a  containment  failure.  However,  because  no  waste  package  can  last  for- 
ever, the  Department  is  working  under  the  assumption  that  canister  failure  will 
eventually  occur,  and  that  the  natural  geologic  setting  itself  will  provide  long-term 
isolation  from  the  environment. 

Once  the  waste  package  has  failed,  the  spent  nuclear  fuel  inside  will  inevitably 
degrade.  The  degradation  mechanisms  and  the  resulting  radionuclide  release  rates 
are  important  parameters  in  assessing  the  ability  of  the  repository  to  isolate  the 
radionuclides  from  the  human  environment.  The  mechanisms  and  rates  will  depend 
on  the  design  and  condition  of  the  fuel  and  the  treatment  (if  any)  the  fuel,  under- 
goes before  disposal.  They  will  also  depend  to  some  extent  on  repository  characteris- 
tics. For  example,  the  presence  or  absence  of  water,  the  chemistry  of  the  rock,  and 
the  temperature  of  the  waste  packages  will  all  affect  the  degradation  of  the  spent 
fuel  in  the  repository. 

The  Department  is  currently  assessing  the  spent  fuel  degradation  information 
that  is  available  today.  Based  on  that  assessment  we  will  be  able  to  determine  what, 
if  any,  additional  tests  are  necessary.  Tests  are  underway  at  Hanford  to  determine 
the  rate  at  which  radionuclides  will  leach  out  of  N-Reactor  fuel  at  various  tempera- 
tures. We  anticipate  performing  similar  tests  in  the  future  for  several  other  fuel 
types  at  the  Savannah  River  Site  and  INEL. 

Funding  for  this  work  is  $1.9  million  in  fiscal  year  1996  and  $3.4  million  in  fiscal 
year  1997.  The  tests  at  Hanford  will  be  completed  in  approximately  fiscal  year  2000. 
The  Idaho  and  Savannah  River  Site  tests  may  begin  as  early  as  1997  and  are  ex- 
pected to  be  completed  in  approximately  fiscal  year  2001.  We  cannot  fully  resolve 
spent  fbel  degradation  concerns  until  the  selection,  characterization,  design  and  li- 
censing of  the  repository  are  complete. 

Senator  KEMPTHORNE.  Secretary  O'Leary,  what  actions  are  being  taken  to  resolve 
technical  spent  nuclear  fuel  issues  such  as  the  identification  and  removal  of  hazard- 
ous or  dangerous  constituents  from  the  fuel  to  be  placed  in  the  repository  (RCRA 
listed,  pyrophoric,  etc.)  to  achieve  repository  for  each  of  the  DOE  spent  nuclear  fuel 
types?  What  is  the  current  funding  level  and  when  will  this  work  be  completed? 
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Secretary  O'Leary.  DOE  has  examined  each  of  its  spent  fuel  types  to  determine 
if  any  demonstrate  hazardous  or  dangerous  characteristics.  A  report  of  this  exam- 
ination was  issued  in  July  of  1995.  This  examination  found  that  only  a  very  small 
number  of  DOE  spent  nuclear  fuel  types  may  require  evaluation  regarding  possible 
RCRA  characteristics  and  only  one,  the  sodium-bonded  fuels  (for  examples,  Experi- 
mental Breeder  Reactor  II  spent  fuel  and  a  small  amount  of  Fast  Flux  Test  Facility 
spent  fuel),  is  considered  to  be  hazardous.  This  fuel  type  contains  sodium  metal 
which  may  be  reactive  if  the  cladding  is  breached.  To  m^e  this  fiiel  acceptable  for 
repository  disposal,  a  treatment  method  being  considered  is  the  electrometallurgical 
process  now  undergoing  engineering  development  and  testing  at  the  Argonne  Na- 
tional Laboratory — West  at  the  Idaho  National  Engineering  Laboratory.  A  3-year 
demonstration  effort  (fiscal  years  1996-1998)  is  currently  ongoing  using  Experi- 
mental Breeder  Reactor  II  fuel  assemblies.  This  effort  is  budgeted  at  $25M  per  year. 
Other  processes  such  as  the  Glass  Material  Oxidation  and  Dissolution  System  and 
the  Plasma  Arc  Treatment  are  also  being  considered,  but  are  not  budgeted  for  spent 
nuclear  fuel. 

Spent  fuel  from  the  N-Reactor  at  the  Hanford  site  is  another  type  of  fuel  expected 
to  require  special  treatment  before  storing  in  a  repository.  Conditioning,  using  a 
high-temperature  vacuum  drying  and  passivation  process,  is  a  key  step  in  the  De- 
partment's plan  to  place  the  corroded  N-Reactor  fuel  in  the  Hanford  K-Basins  into 
dry  storage  and,  eventually,  a  geologic  repository.  The  Department  is  concerned, 
however,  that  pyrophoric  uranium  hydrides  that  may  have  formed  by  fuel  corrosion 
during  wet  storage  in  the  K-Basins  could  ignite  during  the  conditioning  process. 
Hanford  is  currently  testing  the  proposed  conditioning  process  to  determine  the  de- 
gree of  pyrophoricity.  These  tests  will  be  completed  in  fiscal  year  1997  at  a  cost  of 
approximately  $5  million  in  fiscal  year  1996  and  $5  million  in  fiscal  year  1997.  The 
Office  of  Civilian  Radioactive  Waste  Management  and  Office  of  Environmental  Man- 
agement Steering  Group  Repository  Task  Team  has  proposed  further  tests.  These 
supplementary  tests,  which  would  also  be  completed  in  fiscal  year  1997,  would  re- 
quire approximately  $1  million  in  additional  funding 

SAFETY  FOR  HIGH-ENRICHED  FUELS 

Senator  Kempthorne.  Secretary  O'Leary,  what  actions  are  being  used  to  resolve 
technical  spent  nuclear  fuel  issues  such  criticality  safety  for  high-enriched  fuels  to 
achieve  repository  [emplacement]  for  each  of  the  DOE  spent  nuclear  fuel  types? 
What  is  the  current  funding  level  and  when  will  this  work  be  completed? 

Secretary  O'LEARY.  The  Department  studied  criticality  of  highly-enriched  spent 
nuclear  fuels  in  a  repository  in  the  1994  repository  performance  assessment  de- 
scribed in  the  answer  to  question  6.  On  the  basis  of  the  1994  study,  we  issued  a 
draft  repository  criticality  control  evaluation  protocol  in  September  1995.  Further 
study  was  done  as  part  of  the  evaluation  of  highlv-enriched  foreign  research  reactor 
spent  fuel  management  options.  Concurrently,  the  Offices  of  Civilian  Radioactive 
Waste  Management,  Naval  Nuclear  Propulsion  Program,  and  Environmental  Man- 
agement have  been  working  together  to  establish  a  comprehensive  evaluation  proto- 
col for  repository  specific  criticality  analyses.  This  effort  will  produce  criticality  con- 
trol measures  for  each  type  or  group  of  DOE  fuels. 

Two  basic  criticality  control  methods  are  being  considered.  One  method  is  to  limit 
the  fissile  material  loading  of  each  waste  package.  By  distributing  the  fissile  mate- 
rial more  widely  in  the  repository,  we  would  reduce  the  likelihood  that  enough  of 
it  would  collect  to  produce  a  criticality.  The  other  method  is  to  reduce  the  enrich- 
ment level  of  the  fuel.  The  Department  has  concluded  that  mixing  melted  fuel  with 
depleted  uranium  or  pressing  fuel  elements  between  layers  of  depleted  uranium  are 
two  viable  ways  to  accomplish  the  dilution.  Besides  reducing  the  overall  enrichment 
level,  melting  or  pressing  the  fuel  would  prevent  water  from  mixing  with  the  ura- 
nium and  inciting  criticality.  Reducing  the  surface  area  exposed  to  water  would  also 
slow  corrosion  of  the  spent  fuel. 

The  Office  of  Civilian  Radioactive  Waste  Management  is  drafting  a  topical  report 
on  repository  criticality  for  commercial  spent  fuel  for  submittal  to  the  NRC  in  1998. 
We  expect  tne  criticality  control  protocols  to  be  complete  by  the  time  the  license  ap- 
plication is  submitted  in  2002.  The  funding  level  for  this  effort  is  $800  thousand  in 
fiscal  year  1996  and  $3.7  million  in  fiscal  year  1997. 

DOE  FUELS 

Senator  KEMPTHORNE.  Secretary  O'Leary,  what  actions  are  being  used  to  obtain 
the  necessary  characterization  data  for  each  of  the  DOE  fuels  in  accordance  with 
repository  quality  assurance  requirements  to  support  repository  emplacement?  What 
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is  the  cost  and  schedule  for  this  work?  Is  it  consistent  with  the  State  of  Idaho  agree- 
ment to  place  the  fuel  in  dry  storage  (in  preparation  for  transfer  to  the  refwsitory)? 

Secretary  O'Leary.  The  Offices  of  Civilian  Radioactive  Waste  Management  (RW) 
and  Environmental  Management  (EM)  are  working  together  to  decide  what  charac- 
terization and  historical  data  are  likely  to  be  necessary  to  support  the  placement 
of  spent  fuel  into  a  repository.  As  a  first  step,  EM  and  RW  have  assembled  a 
"bounding  list"  of  spent  fuel  characterization  information.  Because  schedule  and 
budget  constraints  preclude  the  collection  of  all  of  the  data  on  this  list,  the  programs 
are  cooperating  to  identify  the  minimum  set  of  necessary  data.  By  grouping  similar 
fuel  types,  using  bounding  calculations,  and  other  means,  we  will  further  reduce  the 
time  and  expense  of  gathering  the  data.  The  data  gathering  effort  will  meet  the  ap- 
plicable quality  assurance  requirements. 

These  actions  are  completely  consistent  with  the  requirements  of  the  Idaho  Settle- 
ment Agreement  to  place  fuel  into  dry  storage. 

The  Ending  level  for  this  effort  is  $11.3  million  in  fiscal  year  1996  and  $9.2  mil- 
lion in  fiscal  year  1997.  Because  the  characterization  effort  is  in  its  initial  stages, 
no  schedule  for  completion  has  been  set. 


Questions  Submitted  by  Senator  Kay  Bailey  Hutchison 

DOWNSIZING  the  COMPLEX 

Senator  HUTCHISON.  Why  does  DOE  seem  intent  on  downsizing  the  U.S.  capabil- 
ity to  produce  nuclear  weapons  in  the  face  of  growing  international  proliferation,  in- 
creasing instability  in  the  former  Soviet  Union  and  uncertainty  in  other  parts  of  the 
world? 

Secretary  OTiEARY.  The  proposal  to  downsize  the  nuclear  weapons  complex  is  con- 
sistent with,  and  supportive  of,  our  national  security  policies  and  will  enable  DOE 
to  meet  START  I  requirement.  These  national  security  policies  are  documented  in 
Presidential  Decision  Directives,  Congressional  legislation,  the  Department  of  De- 
fense Nuclear  Posture  Review,  the  Nuclear  Weapon  Stockpile  Memorandum,  and 
relevant  treaties.  Downsizing  would  preserve  the  critical  capacity  and  unique  assets 
that  exist  at  the  Department's  production  plants,  while  also  improving  the  cost  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  nuclear  weapons  complex. 

Our  analysis  indicates  that  downsizing  is  the  most  cost-effective  solution,  involves 
the  least  technical  risk,  and  afTords  the  nation  the  most  flexible  strategy  in  the 
event  that  national  security  policies  change.  The  nuclear  weapons  complex  would  be 
capable  of  supporting  a  range  of  stockpile  sizes.  This  strate^  of  stockpile  support 
is  consistent  with  recent  Department  of  Defense  plans,  as  reflected  in  the  Nuclear 
Posture  Review.  DOE  budget  requests  will  continue  to  support  a  strategy  which  re- 
sponds to  the  annual  Nuclear  Weapons  Stockpile  Memorandum. 

Senator  HUTCHISON.  According  to  the  Stockpile  Stewardship  and  Management 
Program  PEIS,  "Only  three  weapons  laboratories  and  the  NTS  are  expected  to  be 
considered  in  the  development  of  the  reasonable  stockpile  stewardship  site  alter- 
natives." Why  were  other  sites  left  out  of  this  consideration? 

Secretary  O'Leary.  As  explained  in  Chapter  2  of  the  PEIS,  the  majority  of  the 
U.S.  core  competencies  and  capabilities  in  nuclear  weapons  reside  at  the  weapons 
laboratories.  NTS  is  considered  to  be  an  adjunct  capability  to  the  laboratories  for 
nuclear  testing  and  experimentation.  Proposing  to  locate  new  stewardship  facilities 
at  the  weapons  laboratories  and  NTS  would  expand  existing  facilities  at  sites  with 
an  experienced  knowledge  base  and  infrastructure  and  would  help  maintain  the  core 
intellectual  and  technical  competencies  of  the  weapons  laboratories.  Proposing  to  lo- 
cate stewardship  facilities  at  sites  without  the  knowledge  base  and  infrastructure 
would  be  counterproductive  to  the  development  of  science-based  stockpile  steward- 
ship. 

HIGH  EXPLOSIVE  MISSION 

Senator  HUTCHISON.  Why  doesn't  the  stockpile  stewardship  PEIS  mention  high 
explosives  operation,  which  clearly  are  a  vital  component  in  the  quality  and  reliabil- 
ity of  nuclear  weapons? 

Secretary  O'Leary.  The  Stockpile  Stewardship  and  Management  PEIS  is  consider- 
ing alternative  sites  for  the  various  weapons  complex  missions.  For  high  explosives 
fabrication,  the  Department  is  analjrzing  alternatives  that  would  either  maintain 
the  mission  at  Pantex  or  transfer  the  mission  to  Los  Alamos  National  Laboratory 
and/or  Lawrence  Livermore  National  Laboratory.  DOE  has  not  identified  a  preferred 
alternative  in  the  Draft  PEIS  for  the  high  explosive  work. 
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In  addition  to  the  environmental  analysis  being  prepared  for  the  PEIS,  working 
teanns  formed  by  the  Department  have  been  analyzing  the  cost,  programmatic,  and 
technical  issues  associated  with  the  various  alternatives.  Representatives  from  all 

gotentially  affected  sites,  including  Pantex,  have  participated  m  these  analyses.  The 
ecretary  is  waiting  until  all  relevant  environmental,  cost,  technical,  and  pro- 
B'ammatic  evaluations  have  been  completed  before  making  a  decision.  A  Record  of 
ecision  is  expected  in  the  late  summer  of  1996. 

Senator  HUTCHISON.  The  drafl-SSM  PEIS^  states  "comparable  facilities  exist  at 
both  LLNL  and  LANL,  and  either  laboratory  has  sufficient  capacity  to  meet  esti- 
mated future  manufacturing  requirements."  Doesn't  Pantex  have  the  most  modem 
HE  manufacturing  facilities  in  the  complex,  and  wouldn't  you  have  to  replicate 
these  facilities  at  another  cost  at  additional  cost? 

Secretary  O'Leary.  The  high  explosive  facilities  at  Pantex  were  built  during  the 
1980's,  and  are  newer  and  larger  than  the  Los  Alamos  or  Livermore  facilities.  The 
equipment  in  all  three  facilities  was  procured  at  about  the  same  time  (sometimes 
on  tne  same  purchase  order).  The  costs  and  schedules  for  each  alternative  consid- 
ered for  the  high  explosive  fabrication  mission  are  provided  in  the  attached  draft 
Stockpile  Management  Preferred  Alternatives  Report.  Capital  and  transition  costs 
woulci  be  approximately  $25  million  for  Los  Alamos  National  Laboratory  (LANL), 
$28  million  for  Lawrence  Livermore  National  Laboratory  (LLNL),  and  $32  million 
for  the  alternative  that  would  establish  HE  production  shared  between  LANL  and 
LLNL.  Operating  costs  over  30  years  would  be:  $60  million  for  LANL,  $30  million 
for  LLNL,  and  $84  million  for  the  LANL  and  LLNL  alternative.  The  costs  of 
downsizing  the  HE  mission  at  Pantex  would  be  $11  million  in  capital  costs,  and  $60 
million  for  the  30  years  of  operation. 

NEW  WEAPONS 

Senator  HUTCHISON.  Do  you  ever  anticipate  the  need  to  produce  new  weapons  to 
replace  old  weapons  aging  out  of  the  stockpile?  Will  your  current  budget  and  projec- 
tions meet  this  future  need? 

Secretary  O'Leary.  For  the  foreseeable  future,  DOE  expects  to  maintain  the  safe- 
ty and  reliability  of  the  stockpile  without  any  new  weapons  production.  Our  current 
surveillance  program  has  been  successful  in  identifying  weapons  defects,  allowing 
for  repair  or  replacement,  of  components  and  subsystems  as  needed.  But  histori- 
cally, stockpiled  weapons  were  moaemized  about  eveiy  10-15  years,  so  DOE  has  lit- 
tle data  on  weapons  aging  effects  bevond  15  years.  With  no  new  weapons  planned, 
weapons  will  soon  begin  to  approach  an  age  beyond  our  experience  base.  An  en- 
hanced surveillance  program  has  been  initiated  to  better  predict  weapons  compo- 
nents failure  due  to  aging.  This  program  will  develop  models  which  will  account  for 
aging  effects  in  weapons  materials,  components,  and  systems  that  will  help  us  to 
predict  service  lifetimes  and  to  schedule,  with  the  DoD,  necessary  component  re- 
placement before  failure.  This  will  have  the  effect  of  making  all  weapons  compo- 
nents subject  to  time-phased  replacement. 

The  sizing  requirements  of  tne  weapons  manufacturing  infrastructure  to  support 
the  enduring  stockpile  are  based  upon  the  extensive  historical  data  accumulatea  bv 
the  current  surveillance  program  and  expected  lead-time  from  our  enhanced  surveil- 
lance program.  The  current  budget  and  projections  support  the  implementation  of 
this  program. 

Senator  HUTCHISON.  If,  as  you  propose,  you  keep  assembly/disassembly  operations 
at  Pantex,  and  you  should  move  the  HE  fabrication  elsewhere,  aren't  you  creating 
new  problems  in  the  transportation  of  hazardous  materials  (armed  explosives  as- 
semblies) cross  country  and  wouldn't  it  make  a  lot  more  sense  to  manufacture  the 
high  explosive  assemblies  at  Pantex  and  transport  them  only  within  the  confines  of 
the  plant? 

Secretary  O'Leary.  Armed  high  explosive  assemblies  would  not  be  transported. 
Machined  high  explosive  parts,  without  detonators,  would  be  shipped  from  Los  Ala- 
mos or  Livermore  for  assembly  with  detonators  into  weapons  at  Pantex  under  the 
laboratory  alternatives.  Transportation  of  these  high  explosives  would  meet  all  De- 
partment of  Transportation  safety  requirements,  as  do  the  shipment  of  high  explo- 
sives to  and  from  Pantex  today. 


Questions  Submitted  by  Senator  Joseph  I.  Lieberman 

Senator  LlEBERMAN.  DOE  has  committed  to  funding  a  National  Cancer  Institute 
study  on  the  health  effects  of  the  high  doses  of  radiation  to  which  the  children  of 


'Copy  retained  in  Committee  flies. 
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Chernobyl  were  exposed.  This  study  is  very  important  because  it  hopefully  will  an- 
swer fundaniental  questions  not  only  about  how  individuals  have  been  affected,  but 
how  the  next  generation  may  be  affected.  It  is  my  understanding  that  70,000  who 
were  18  at  the  time  of  the  disaster  and  their  off-spring  will  be  examined.  Eastern 
European  Health  and  Science  agencies  as  well  as  other  united  States  agencies  and 
universities  will  collaborate  in  this  effort. 

a.  Unfortunately,  the  DOE  study  has  not  yet  begun,  apparently  because  of 

rjr  coordination  among  the  U.S.  organizations  and  health  agencies. 
When  will  this  study  begin?  What  obstacles  remain  to  undertaking  this 
work  and  what  is  DOE  doing  to  overcome  these  obstacles? 

BACKGROUND 

Secretary  OT.EARY.  DOE  is  committed  to  support  epidemiological  health  studies 
to  assess  the  radiation  health  risks  associated  with  the  Chernobyl  accident  and  to 
work  with  other  VS.  agencies  to  coordinate  our  efforts.  In  this  context,  DOE,  to- 
gether with  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission  (NRC)  and  the  National  Cancer  In- 
stitute (NCI),  has  supported  the  development  and  implementation  of  two  studies  of 
childhood  thyroid  disease,  one  in  Belarus  and  another  in  Ukraine  since  1990,  as  a 
part  of  the  Chernobyl  Health  Studies  Program. 

These  two  studies  are  designed  to  determine  risk  estimates  for  thyroid  cancer  and 
other  thyroid  diseases  as  a  function  of  dose  in  children,  who  were  18  years  of  age 
and  under;  exposed  to  radioactivity  as  a  result  of  the  Chernobyl  accident.  The 
Belarus  thyroid  study  will  include  15,000  subjects,  while  the  Ukraine  study  will  in- 
clude 70,000  subjects.  These  populations  will  be  followed  for  15  years  or  longer. 

The  scientific  protocol  for  the  Belarus  Thyroid  Study  was  completed  and  signed 
by  the  DOE  and  the  Ministry  of  Health  in  Belarus  in  May  1994.  The  Ukraine  Thy- 
roid Study  was  completed  and  signed  by  DOE  and  the  Ministry  of  Health  in 
Ukraine  in  May  1995. 

PROGRESS 

In  Belarus,  the  necessary  equipment  and  supplies  have  been  delivered  and  a  Data 
Coordinating  Center  has  been  established.  DOE  also  has  recently  signed  a  funding 
arrangement  for  local  assistance  to  supplement  salaries  of  Belarusian  scientists. 
Work  will  soon  start  to  begin  to  identify  the  15,000  subjects  to  be  followed  in  this 
study.  In  addition,  a  small  case-control  study  in  Belarus  has  been  completed  that 
demonstrated  a  correlation  between  the  occurrence  of  childhood  thyroid  cancer  and 
the  radiation  dose  received.  A  manuscript  describing  these  results  is  being  submit- 
ted for  publication  by  scientists  at  NCI. 

In  Ukraine,  arrangements  are  being  made  by  DOE  (through  Lawrence  Livermore 
National  Laboratorjr)  to  begin  shipping  the  required  equipment  and  supplies  over 
the  next  2  to  3  months,  and  to  start  setting  up  a  Data  Coordinating  Center.  Fur- 
thermore, DOE  plans  to  sign  a  funding  arrangement  with  a  Ukrainian  research  in- 
stitute within  the  next  month  or  2  to  provide  local  assistance  to  supplement  salaries 
of  Ukrainian  scientists  working  on  the  study. 

While  DOE  has  provided  much  of  the  funds  for  developing  and  implementing 
these  studies,  the  National  Cancer  Institute  (NCI)  has  been  responsible  for  manag- 
ing the  implementation  of  the  scientific  protocols.  The  NCI  has  a  strong  scientific 
reputation  and  a  long  history  of  conducting  excellent  epidemiological  studies.  Thus, 
DOE  was  very  pleased  to  be  able  to  enlist  the  NCI  in  designing  and  managing  these 
studies. 

OBSTACLES 

Political/Economic:  Political  instability  and  economic  difficulties  in  Belarus  and  to 
a  lesser  extent  in  Ukraine  have  delayed  the  projects.  In  particular,  changes  in  local 
project  administration  and  lack  of  adequate  co-funding  for  these  projects  have  been 
problems.  While  the  original  agreements  signed  between  the  U.S.  and  Belarus  or 
Ukraine  stated  that  Belarus  and  Ukraine  would  have  provided  the  necessary  finan- 
cial support  for  their  scientists  working  on  the  projects,  economic  difficulties  in 
these  countries  have  since  made  this  infeasible.  To  accelerate  progress  for  these 
projects,  DOE  has  recently  signed  a  new  funding  agreement  with  Belarus  to  provide 
supplemental  local  assistance  support  and  will  be  signing  a  similar  agreement  with 
Ukraine.  In  order  to  better  understand  and  respond  to  the  local  political  and  eco- 
nomic issues  that  are  affecting  these  projects,  DOE  recently  has  started  to  interact 
directly  with  Belarusian  and  Ukrainian  government  officials,  and,  in  conjunction 
with  the  NCI,  the  scientists  working  on  the  projects  themselves  to  enhance  com.m.u- 
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nications  related  to  study  needs  and  to  respond  more  promptly  to  logistical  problems 
as  they  arise. 

FINANCIAL 

DOE  has  contributed  funds  to  the  National  Cancer  Institute  (NCI)  to  develop  and 
implement  these  protocols  since  1990.  Field  implementation  of  these  protocols  is 
now  about  to  begin.  When  fully  implemented,  these  large-scale,  15-year  projects  will 
require  considerable  resources.  Because  of  the  budget  cuts  at  DOE,  we  are  con- 
cerned about  DOE's  ability  to  fully  support  the  dose  reconstruction  work  and  clinical 
efforts  reauired  to  follow  70,000  and  15,000  subjects.  Thus,  we  are  workings,  closely 
with  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission  and  the  National  Cancer  Institute  to  try 
to  identify  additional  funds  to  support  these  projects. 

MANAGEMENT 

DOE  staff  is  currently  reviewing  the  management  processes  used  in  developing, 
and  implementing  the  thyroid  protocols,  as  well  as  another  leukemia  protocol  which 
is  not  yet  completed.  Our  initial  review  strongly  suggests  that  improvements  in  com- 
munication and  coordination,  as  well  as  strengthening  the  overall  management 
structure  and  project  oversight  are  needed  to  accelerate  progress  of  the  thyroid  stud- 
ies. We  are  working  closely  with  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission  and  the  Na- 
tional Cancer  Institute  to  put  in  place  a  management  structure  and  defined  processes 
that  will  ensure  efftcient,  results-oriented  project  management  of  these  projects.  DOE 
is  working  to  convene  Oversight  Committees  for  both  projects  as  soon  as  possible.  In 
addition,  to  enable  us  to  make  informed  programmatic  decisions  about  our  entire 
Chernobyl  Health  Program,  DOE  will  convene  an  Independent  Review  of  all  the 
DOE-supported  Chernobyl  health-related  projects  in  the  next  6  months. 

Senator  Lieberman.  1  am  concerned  about  DOE's  timetable  for  cleanup  at  the 
Combustion  Engineering  site  in  Windsor,  Connecticut.  When  can  we  expect  to  begin 
cleanup  activities? 

Secretary  O'Leary.  Assuming  the  President's  budget  request  is  funded  by  Con- 
gress, the  Department  plans  to  begin  cleanup  work  at  the  Combustion  Engineering 
Site  in  Windsor  Connecticut  during  the  fiscal  year  1997  beginning  October  1996.  Be- 
cause the  site  has  been  used  for  both  commercial  and  government  projects,  the  fi- 
nancial liability  for  the  cleanup  at  the  site  must  be  shared  between  the  commercial 
and  government  sources.  The  Department  is  authorized  to  clean-up  only  those  por- 
tions of  the  site  that  are  associated  with  its  historic  mission  at  the  site  providing 
high-enriched  uranium  fuel  for  the  nuclear  navy.  Hence,  the  Department  of  Energy 
is  currently  conducting  the  initial  phases  of  the  site  cleanup  project;  these  initial 
phases  begin  with  sampling  and  characterization  of  contamination  at  the  site. 

As  part  of  the  Department's  efforts  to  meet  the  challenges  to  "reinvent  govern- 
ment, a  new  method  of  performing  this  characterization  and  cleanup  is  being  used. 
Instead  of  waiting  until  lengthy  paper  studies  are  completed  before  beginning  clean- 
up work,  the  Department  intends  to  take  whatever  interim  or  removal  action  is  war- 
ranted during  the  characterization  efTort  to  promote  public  safety. 

Based  on  current  funding  and  technical  projections,  the  total  cost  of  the  project 
is  estimated  to  be  approximately  $22  million  and  completion  is  targeted  for  2000. 

[Whereupon,  at  11:36  p.m.,  the  subcommittee  adjourned.] 
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